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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


1828—29.    JET.  80-^1. 


La  Fiajette.— Col.  Stanhope.— J.  B.  Say.— OK)oimell,  Hnnt,  and  the  Radical  Beformen.— Rammohan 
Roy,  Loxd  W.  Bentinek,  CoL  YooDg,  and  the  State  of  India.— Letters  to  the  Dake  of  Wellington.— 
Law  Befonn.— Geneial  Miller.— Del  Yalle,  and  Spanish  Politics.— livingaton. — ^Death  of  D^ont. 
— Remonstrance  with  OXJonnell. 


In  sendiDg  to  La  Fayette  that  portion 
of  the  Constitutional  Code,  entitled 
Defensive  Force,*  for  his  M»provaI, 
eriticism,  and  correction,  Bentham 
writes: — 

BSNTHAM  TO  La  FaTETTB. 

(Extract) 

"^  Avgua  Uy  IS2B. 
"  On  this  occasion,  my  principal  ob- 
ject has  been  to  render  the  condition  of 
the  subject  many,  among  the  military, 
and  under  them  that  of  the  non-mili- 
tary, as  comfortable  and  desirable  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  With  a 
view  to  late  Spanish  America,  (in  which 
country,  so  £ur  as  they  go,  such  of  my 
works  as  have  been  e<]ited  in  French  by 
Dumont,  are  the  only  subjects  of  refer- 
ence, having  all  of  them  been  translated 
into  and  piu>lished  in  Spanish,)  the  one 
here  in  question  is  translating  into  that 
language,  and  about  half  the  quantity 
of  the  English  impression  is  already  in 
print,  with  copies  of  it  in  Mexico.  At 
different  times  my  friends  here  have 
heard,  from  the  Creole  diplomatists 
here,  that  a  young  man  of  the  higher 
orders  there^  is  not  regarded  as  having 
received  a  course  of  instruction  suitable 
to  his  condition,  unless  he  has 


*  See  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  333  et  teq. 
Vol.  XI. 


through  those  same  works.  What  the 
degree  of  sale  of  the  Spanish  edition  is, 
may  be  learnt  from  Bossange  Fr^res,  by 
whom  they  have  been  successively  pul>- 
lished.  lliese  things  I  mention,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  myself^  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  from  the  imputation  of  unwar- 
rantable presumption,  by  endeavouring 
to  waste  such  time  as  yours  in  an  occu- 
pation not  worthy  of  it. 

^*  As  to  myself,  I  am  somewhat 
younger  than  I  was,  when,  as  fur  as  a 
troublesome  complaint  allowed,  you  saw 
me  happy  at  Lagrange.  The  gloom  in 
which  the  complamt  involved  me,  has 
since  been  dissipated  by  cure.  Felix 
Bodin,  who  for  some  weeks  has  been 
ocular  witness  of  the  difference,  will,  I 
shouldhope,ere  this,  if  youhave  seen  him, 
have  given  this  evidence  in  my  favour. 

^^The  rose  truniere,  aliat  Bose  de 
Syrie,  about  which  I  gave  you  so  much 
trouble,  turns  out  to  have  been  nothing 
but  an  accidental  variety  of  our  com- 
mon English  hoUy-oak,  which,  and  in 
greater  perfection,  I  had  already.  But 
it  was  to  the  sentimental  association 
that  the  flower  I  saw  there  was  indebted 
for  the  principal  value  it  possessed  in 
my  eyes.  The  race  sprung  from  La- 
grange is  accordingly  distinguished,  and 
preserved  distinct  with  reSgious  care, 
and  shown  with    corresponding  pride 
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And  vanity  to  all  visiters  capable  of 
Appreciating  it  I  shall  not  forget  your 
picture  of  human  felicity:  scene,  the 
United  States— drawn  first  in  English, 
then  in  French,  for  the  edification  of 
the  Jesuit-begotten  imps,  to  whom  it 
was  what  a  spout  of  holy  water  is  to 
their  best  friend  the  deviL  Whenever, 
for  the  first  time,  your  name  is  men- 
tioned here  by  a  visiter,  out  that  same 
picture  comes  of  course.  Had  the  thing 
oeen  possible,  I  would  give  no  smaU 
priceior  a  copy  of  it  taken  in  short-hand.* 

''^«(^tM<18,1828. 

^  Now  that  I  have  pen  in  hand, — a 
duty  which,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  I  cannot 
ahnnk  from, — ^is  to  inform  you  of  what 
the  most  intelligent  Mends  of  good  go- 
vernment in  general,  and  in  France  in 
particular,  say  here  of  the  existing  ac- 
cusation of  the  French  ministry.  What 
is  said  is,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
and  forms  not  any  substantial  and  war- 
rantable grounds  for  punishment,  being 
4!ompo6ed  exclusively  of  a  tissue  oiva^ue 
^eneralitiei  in  a  dedamatqry  style,  un- 
supported by  any  $p€oifie  artieU  of 
xMfy^;  that  the  only  port  which,  upon 
the  tftoe  of  it,  bean  anyUiing  of  this  last- 
mentioned  character  is,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  opening  of  letters  at  the  Post- 
office  ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  charge 
is  deficient  in  respect  of  the  precision 
necessary  to  ffye  support  to  conviction 
ap<m  substantial  and  tenable  grounds. 

^  In  this  ofnnian  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  at  the  same  time  mention,  that 
nothing  of  mine  is  comprised,  my  time 
not  admitting  of  my  obtaining  any 
approach  to  an  adequaf^  conception  of 
it.  I  have  kept  my  mind  turned  Irom 
the  subject  altogether. 

«( In  this  respect  our  articles  of  charge, 
as  coBtained  in  the  accusations  called 
ImpeaehmenUy  in  and  by  which  the 
functions  of  Ju4s^e  have  been  exercised 
Inr  the  House  of  Lords^  and  those  of 
Aeeuur  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
might,  in  the  character  of  models,  or,  as 
the  term  is,  Pr$eedmt9^  afford  some  in- 
struction. I  may,  perhaps,  before  this 
letter  is  dosed,  be  able  to  procure  a  list 
of  the  most  i^posite  and  recent  of  these 
impeachments,  with  references  as  to  the 


publication  in  which  they  may  respec- 
tively be  seen. 

^^  With  one  observation  more,  which 
IB  my  own.  On  hearing  read,  (for  it  is 
only  by  my  ears  that  I  can  read  any 
such  small  print  as  that  in  newspapers,) 
on  hearing  read  a  short  paragn^h  re- 
lating to  the  mode  of  proceedmg  on 
this  occasion,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
application  made  mm  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  documents  to  serve  as 
evidence  {preuved)  to  mimsterial  offen- 
ces, had  experienced  refusal.  This 
same  refusal  presents  itself  to  me  as 
being  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  your  Constitution,  if  the  Charter  can 
be  called  a  Constitution,  and  that  Con- 
stitution has  any  spirit  in  it — as  flagrant 
a  violation  of  that  spirit,  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  most  incontestable  princifdes 
of  justice  ascan  easily  be  conceived.  Thus 
much  as  to  the  nnrit:  as  to  the  letter^ 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  I  have 
refrained  from  taking  cogniamce  of  it." 

In  introducingColonelLeioester  Stan- 
hope to  J.  B.  Say,  Bentham  says : — 
Behtham  to  J.  B.  Sat. 
(Extract.) 
''  M  September,  1828. 

^  Well  then,  now  for  his  claims  to 
such  distinction ;  though  /  have  not  Utne 
(not  to  speak  of  yours)  for  more  than 
a  small  part  of  them.  The  services 
rendered  in  British  India  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  late  Matfuu 
Baitings  J  (m  so  far  as  conquests  costing 
more  than  they  produce  are  services, ) 
—services,  more  extensiye  than  were 
ever  rendeied  before  by  any  one  gover- 
nor  in  that  part  of  the  world, — are  mat- 
ter of  notoriety.  Marauis  Hastings  wa« 
a  lord,  like  other  loros.  Two  private 
secretaries  he  had,  one  formilitaryaffiurs, 
Coland  y<Min^,---also  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine, — a  man  of  most  transcendent 
worth,  in  respect  of  morality,  intellec- 
tuality, and  active  taIent,-HUiiting  the 
accomplished  utilitarian  statesman  with 
the  man  of  letters,  the  mathematidan, 
&c.,  &c.,— and  this  Stanhope :  in  these 
two  men,  those,  who  were  in  the  way  to 
be  informed,  have  seen  the  real  authors 
of  the  so-bnlliant  successes  to  which  the 
Marquis  gave  his  name.    Stanhope  is, 
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moreoTer,  a  highly  disiiiigaiflked  Phil- 
hellene:  of  his  aervicea  in  that  cause, 
in  that  nohappT  oountxy, — aerrioee,  like 
all  others  that  baye  been  expended  there, 
unhappilyso  nnaTailinglyy— his  interest- 
ing work  on  Gbeeoe,  among  other  things, 
contains  some  partieulars.  But  here  I 
mnst  cut  short.  He  is  one  of  the  ten 
or  eleven  sons  of  the  Ear]  of  Harrington, 
Captain  of  the  King's  Body  Guards, 
€k>vemor  of  Windsor  Castle,  &c.,  &c. 
Of  his  three  sisters,  one  is  married  to 
the  premier  peer  of  Ireland-^the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  another  to  the  heir-anparent 
of  the  English  Duke  of  Bedfora.  Ab- 
stractedly considered.  La  Fayette  would 
not  like  him  the  bettor  for  this,  any  more 
than  jou  and  L  But,  considering  that, 
notwithstanding  all  thiia,  he  is  as  thorough 
a  Radical  as  the  beet  of  us,  here  you  see 
is  no  small  merit.  Li  a  letter  1  gave 
him  once  to  Dnmont,  I  spoke  of  the  dis- 
adyantage  he  labours  under,  in  respect 
of  bkrth  and  parentage;  adding,  with 
equal  candour  and  disoemment,  the  ob- 
seryation  that  this  was  no  fault  of  his, — 
he  could  not  help  it.  Dumont  receiyed 
this  tout  bonnementf  he  took  my  illus- 
trious friend  for  a  bastard,  or  something 
of  that  sort;  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
receiyed  him  accordingly. 

^  Know  you  any&mg  of  Arthur 
O'Connor, — an  Lishman, — Lieutenant- 
general  (at  any  rate  so  he  was  in  Buona- 
parte s  time)  in  the  French  seryice?  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
anno  1798.  He  has  an  estate,  of  be- 
tween £3000  and  £4000  a-year,  in 
behud :  retaining  it  still,  because  Lord 
Castlereagh,  of  blessed  memory,  could 
not  come  at  the  eyidenoe  necessary  to 
get  it  from  him.  He  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
with  whom  he  has  a  fortune  of  £2000 
a-year, — the  Philosophic  Marquis,  who 
was  a  retainer  of  D' Alembert,  and  had 
not  a  liard,  haying  married  a  rich  wife, 
anno  1818, — O'Connor,  though  made  a 
Lieutenant-general  by  Buonaparte,  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  years.  On  the 
commencement  of  Buonaparte  sreyeraes, 
O'Connor  called  on  him,  and  said.  You 
are  an  emperor :  I,  as  you  well  know, 
am  a  republican.  I  would  not,  ther«itore, 
seek  to  obtrude  myself:  but  now,  under 


existing  ciroumstauees,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  displeasing  to  you  to  hear, 
from  my  own  mouth,  that  my  fidelity, 
respect,  and  gratitude  continue  unim* 
paired.  Buonaparte  shed  tears,  Qonce 
in  the  course  of  his  reign;  so  (you  know) 
did  PUto.]" 

La  Fatette  to  Benthah. 

^^La^range^  November  10, 1828. 
^'  My  bxgbllent  and  illustbioimi 
Friend, — Since  your  last  and  much- 
yalned  communication,  dated  end  of 
August,  has  reached  me,  I  baye  received 
neither  printed  books,  manuscripts,  nar- 
ratiye,  or  yisit  from  Mondeur  Rey  or 
Felix  Bodin.  It  is  true  I  haye  remained 
on  my  faim  at  Lagrange,  and  haye  deyo- 
ted  only  a  few,say  as  many,  hours  as  were 
requisite  to  improye  my  mind  by  yovren- 
lightened  and  philanthropic  letters,  and 
to  cheer  my  heart  wiUi  the  testimonies 
of  your  esteem  and  friendship.  Not 
that  I  think  my  observations  might  be 
useful  to  you»  Besides  the  weight  of 
correspondence,  and  a  series  of  diversi- 
fied duties  which  press  upon  me  in  a 
manner  disproportioned  with  the  length 
of  the  day,  I  am  too  old  and  rusted  a 
soldier  to  be  so  serviceable  as  any  of  your 
more  recent  military  men,  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  those  general  ideas  when  the 
republicaQ  citizen  takes  the  lead  of  tac- 
tics, and  at  that  more  lofty  point  of  view 
you  have  nobody  to  consult. 

^^The  baneful  emulation  for  standing 
armies  had,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V., 
prevailed  in  Europe,  snuall  powers  striv- 
ing, like  the  frog  in  the  frhle,  to  imitete 
their  betters.  When  the  Revolution  of 
'89  roused  and  armed  a  great  nation,  to 
the  institution  of  the  National  Guard  of 
France,  upon  which  Mr  Comto  has 
lately  published  an  interesting  book, 
were  owing  the  first  sncceBses  against  the 
oounter-revolutionar^coalition,  aadafter 
the  imperial  deepotism,  neglecting,  or 
rather  fearing,  the  principle  of  an  armed 
organisation  of  the  people,  depended 
upon  its  own  genius  and  the  powers  of 
a  numerous  and  admirable  regular  army, 
whose  superiority  was  confessed  by  Bri- 
tab,  and  attested  by  victories.  You  have 
seen  the  almost  invincible  host  and  om- 
nipotent Napoleon  repelled  by  a  popu- 
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lar  iDBttrrection  of  QemuuiB ;  the  fate 
of  your  eallant  troops,  innrod  to  the 
trials  and  dangers  of  Uie  I^Mnish  war, 
in  their  attack  upon  the  hasty  lines  of 
New  Orleans,  defended  hy  an  American 
militia,  has  been  a  matter  of  European 
wonder.  Yet,  when  in  the  GhamW  of 
Deputies  we  ask,  not  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  standing  army,  but  its  reduction 
within  proper  bounds,  so  as  to  form  a 
regimental  nucleus  for  larger  importa- 
tions in  time  of  war,  when  we  insist  upon 
limiting  the  conscription  time  to  three 
years,  under  the  colours,  and  a  Lancas- 
trian primary  education,  and  three  years 
on  furlough — so  that  young  men,  when 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  arms  to  repel 
an  invasion,  do  not  lose  the  destination 
of  their  future  life ;  when  we  consider 
standing  troops  as  the  tanguard  of  an 
armed  nation,  and  call  for  a  general 
eystem  of  national  guards,  naming  their 
own  officers, — ^which,  in  countries  where 
the  government  is  not,  like  in  the  United 
States,  the  people  itself^  appears  to  us  a 
necessary  condition,  even  for  the  main- 
ienaneeof  discipline, — ^we  are  opposednot 
only  by  the  prejudices,  remembrances, 
and  connter-ievolutionaiy  hopes  of  the 
aneien  rSgimSy  but  by  imperialism,  mili- 
tarism, and  wilful  forgetfulness  of  men, 
many  of  whom,  had  &ey  not  found  in 
the  National  Ouaids  a  source  of  glory 
and  advancement,  might  have  remained 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  society  and  regu- 
lar armies.  To  the  federation  of  1790, 
fourteen  thousand  deputies,  duly  elected, 
were  sent  by  upwards  of  d/)00,000  of 
National  Guards.  The  militia  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  1,100,000 
'men,«qual  to  defend  independence,  li- 
berty, equality,  territory,  and  legal  order, 
agi^nst  a  coalition  of  the  rest  of  Uie  world. 
^  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your 
observations  on  thie  impeachment  of 
ministers.  Let  me  be  allowed,  as  a 
disciple  of  the  American  School,  to  adopt 
the  principles  which  limit  the  judgment 
of  public  men  to  dismissal  from  office 
and  future  incapacity,  leaving  it  with 
the  courts  of  justice  to  try  them,  as  other 
offenders,  by  common  law.  In  Europe 
it  is  not  thecase.  On  thegreater  part  of 
the  continent,  a  minister  is  responmble 
to  his  own  master,  and  often  to  the 


master  and  mistress,  wherever  there  is 
what  is  called  a  Constitution,  (not  a 
written  Constitutional  act,  originating 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
framed  by  their  special  representatives, 
accepted  by  them,  as  it  is  practised  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  had  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  a  series  of  precedents,  chartered 
grants,  the  acknowledgment  of  rights 
made  by  royalty,  on  the  presentation  of 
privilege,  as  you  have  it  in  England; 
or  a  written  Charter,  acknowledging 
some  rights,  abridging  others,  denying 
many,  among  which,  the  first  of  them, 
the  National  right  to  make  it :)  under 
this  mock  Constitution,  I  say,  the  mode 
of  impeachment  of  ministers  includes 
the  whole  proceeding  of  the  law.  What 
is  called  popular  irepresentation  accuses. 
Hereditary  legislators  become  heredi- 
tary judges.  The  French  charter  has 
specified  two  offences,  treason  and  con- 
cussion, which,  indeed,  extends  far,  if 
misadvising  the  king,  or  oppressing  the 
king,  is  treason,  and  the  misappropri- 
ation of  public  money  is  eoncuuwn: 
the  sense  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
after  better  elections,  has  secured  their 
dismissal,  the  object  being  less  their 
being  brought  to  punishment^  than  of 
such  men  obtiaining  a  fiuther  removal  of 
chances  for  the  return  to  office.  It  is 
wished  to  effect  the  dismissal  of  adminis- 
trative agents  still  supported  by  the 
court,  wUch  would  be  tiie  result  if  a 
committee  of  inquiry  were  named  by 
the  house,  an  advantage  which  your  Par- 
liamenthasoverourChambers.  Thismay, 
in  some  measure,  explain  the  hesitation, 
emhroglio  and  minorities  for  energetic 
resolutions,  which  you  have  justly  re- 
marked in  the  management  of  that  ufair. 
Your  communications  of  English  prece- 
dents cannot  but  be  very  welcome. 

^^  Several  jpackets  have  arrived  since 
I  hist  heard  from  the  noble  kmd-hearted 
friend,  of  whom  you  have  said  she  had 
the  sweetest  and  strongest  mind  that 
ever  was  lodged  in  a  female  body: 
[Miss  F.  Wnght]  the  singular  part, 
suited,  as  you  observed,  to  her  singular 
character,  may  be  misrepresented  by 
people  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
punty  of  her  heart,  the  candour  pf  her 
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mind,  the  enthusiasm  of  her  phibin- 
thropy,  the  disinterestedness  of  her 
TiewBy  and  the  Tiyacity  of  her  hopes ; 
her  taients,  indeed,  part  of  which  era- 
porate  in  tiieories,  of  the  certainty  and 
utility  of  which  she  has  not  a  donht, 
might  hare  heen,  I  think,  more  effica- 
ciously employed,  eren  to  promote  her 
own  humane  purposes ;  hut  to  know,  to 
respect,  and  to  love  her,  will  ever  he, 

in  my  sense,  one  and  the  same  thing. 
«  *  *  • 

^  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  preference 
you  are  pleased  to  preserve  in  behalf  of 
myBynanBasey  although  its  intrinsic 
merit  has  not  stood  the  proof  of  a  more 
commercial-horticultural  examination  : 
sentimental  associations  are  not  strange 
flowers  on  the  soil  where  she  originated. 
There,  they  tell  love  tales :  here,  it  has 
been  consecrated  to  friendship,  a  friend- 
ship more  cordially  reciprocated. — ^Your 
affectionate  friend." 

Bentham,  on  occasionof  Henry  Hunt's 
attack  upon  O'Connell,  wrote  to  him 
this  anonymous  letter : — 

^  I  am  not  personally  known  either 
to  yourself  or  to  Mr  O'Gonnell :  but  I 
am,  and  hare  long  been,  a  sincere  and 
most  xealous  friend  of  Radical  Reform, 
— that  cause  which  you  and  he  espouse. 
Proportioned  to  my  attachment  to  that 
cause,  is  my  regret  at  the  thought  of  the 
damaJTO,  which  it  stands  exposed  to  sus- 
tain from  this  personal  altercation  be- 
tween two  so  preeminently  powerful 
sui^rters  of  it.  In  his  letter,  the  vitu- 
perative  matter  (I  am  persuaded)  can- 
not hare  damaged  you  in  public  opinion, 
in  any  the  smallest  degree.  In  your 
letter,  likewise,  the  argumentative  mat- 
ter, I  am  equally  persuaded,  would  have 
produced  more  good  effect  to  the  cause, 
and  raised  you  still  higher  in  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  the  readers,  if  it  had 
been  entirely  divested  of  the  matter  of 
the  same  sort,  which,  though  less  m 
quantity  and  coarseness,  it  nevertheless 
contains.  Along  with  this  letter,  I  am 
writing  one  to  him  with  the  same  object. 
The  proper  subject-matter  of  consider- 
atiou,  with  a  view  to  present  practice, 
is,  not  what  he  hat  heen^  but  what  he  is 
at  present :  and  that  is — the  only  man 


perhaps  in  the  world,  by  whom,  for  many 
many  years  to  come,  BEadical  Reform,  or 
any  approach  to  it  can  be  brought  upon 
the  carpet,  with  any  the  smallest  ohanoe 
of  success.  His  tn#tr«fiMvi£f  are  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland — his 
i>pera»ion$y  by  means  of  those  same  in- 
struments, petitionings  for  Reform :  for 
Reform  in  whatever  shape,  for  a  com- 
mencement, may  be  deemed  to  afford  the 
most  promising  prospect  of  success.  For 
the  prayer  of  Uie  petition,  what  I  should 
prefer,  is — the  ballot :  in  the  first  place 
alone,  without  any  other  of  the  features. 
Why  alone  ?  Because,  in  Ireland,  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  compose  the 
main  body  of  his  strength ;  and  the  bal- 
lot being  their  sole  permanent  security, 
against  the  option  between  slavery  and 
starvation,  the  other  features  would,  in 
comparison,  be  as  nothing  to  them:  and 
because,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are 
several  in  the  iiouse  of  Commons,  who 
would  vote  for  the  ballot,  but  would  not 
vote  for  any  adequate,  if  any,  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage.  If  that  can  not 
be  carried,  still  less  would  it  be  possible 
to  carry  Riadical  Reform  tntolo:  on  the 
other  lumd,  suppose  it  carried,  we  should 
then  push  on  with  increase  of  strength. 
Now,  then— suppose  him  to^ve  got  up 
a  body  of  petitioners  for  the  Ixdlot  9  a 
body  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriate  and  neeeuary  intimida- 
turn  f  think  of  the  support  it  would  give 
you,  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  from 
you,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Livery  in  Guild- 
hall:  whereas,  without  such  a  support, 
the  finest  speech  that  ever  was  or  could 
be  uttered,  would  be  so  much  sound,  and 
nothing  more.  And  so,  again,  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Common  Council^  of  which 
it  IS  among  my  ardent  wishes  to  see  you 
a  member.  He,  in  his  part  of  the  field, 
you,  in  yours— could  you  but  prevail 
upon  yourselves,  or  be  prevailed  upon, 
to  forget,  on  both  sides,  the  irrelevant 
matter  in  question,  you  might,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  act  in  concert,  and 
with  greatly  increased  effect. 

"  *No  :'  you  may  say — *he  is  insin-)' 
cere,'  or  ^  he  is  fickle^  and  he  will  back ;. 
out  again,  as  he  has  done  already.*  ij 
Well,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu-ji 
ment— be  it  so  :  stilL  the  further  he  haa; ; 
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Ioaxried  matten  on  in  our  track,  hefwe 
he  hafl  backed  out,  so  mndb  the  better, 
for,  so  much  the  better  shall  we  be  able 
to  do  without  him  when  he  is  gone. 

'^  But  my  opinion  of  him,  is— that  at 
present,  in  his  declared  adTocacy  of 
Radical  Refarn,  even  in  its  complete 
extent,  he  is  nnctrt. 

^  I  cannot  stay  to  give  all  my  rea- 
sons.   But  some  of  them  are  these : — 

*'  1.  I  remember  when,  several  years 
ago,  he  brought  upon  the  carpet 
^Miical  Reform,  in  its  whole  extent: 
making  express  reference  to  Bentham's 
Parliamentary  Reform  Oateehism,  or 
Radical  R^orm  Bill,  or  both,  I  forget 
which.  At  that  time  he  gave  the  mat- 
ter up :  how  could  he  do  otherwise  ? — 
no  support  could  he  find ;  to  have  per- 
severed would  have  been,  thenceforward, 
to  render  it  impossible  to  make  any 
part  of  the  great  progress  he  has  made. 
In  his  place  (I  remembar  well)  I  diould 
have  done  the  same. 

^'2.  Next,  as  to  the  matter  which  you 
have  so  powerfully  brought  in  chaige 
against  him:  an^l,  in  particular,  the 
giving  up  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
At  that  time,  I  was  witness  to  great 
di^erence  of  cqunion  between  a  number 
of  intelligent  men,  all  zealous  Radical 
well-wishers  to  Reform — all  of  them 
completely—either  unexposed  to,  or  su- 
perior to,  smister  interest  in  any  shi^. 
if  I  misreooUect  not,  I  rnvself  was  for 
the  giving  up  the  votes  of  the  men  eo 
circumstanced.  Why?  because,  their 
condition  considered,  I  could  not,  at 
that  time,  see  any,  the  smallest  proba- 
bility of  their  domg  as  they  Aoos  done. 
Nowhere  but  in  IrSand  could  any  self- 
sacrifice,  in  point  of  num^tfrt,  so  exten- 
sive, or  a  thousandth  part  so  &B<0rm«e, 
have  been  produced:  nor  even  ihtrt^ 
without  a  sort  of  miracle :  or  even  by 
miracles,  for  more  than  a  time  of  fr^ 
eariaui  duration — a  time  of  preterna- 
tural Aocito^ton. 

^  Abominable  as  the  other  conditions 
are,  every  one  of  them,  to  my  mind — 
oonnderii)^  him  as  an  Irish  Catholic, 
(I  myself  am  neither  Irishman  nor  Ca- 
tholic^) I  know  not  how  to  r^aid  him 
(I  must  confess)  as  blaraeable,  either 
*m  the  score  of  honesty  or  judgment,  for 


being  desirous  of  making  these  conces- 
sions, rather  than  lose  emancipation  al^ 
to^etk^:  emancipation  in  the  other  re- 
maining shapes. 

^^  Now,  then,  with  this  opinion,  with 
what  justice  can  /  think  ill  of  a  man 
for  taking  the  course  which,  without 
any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  I 
myself  took,  or  should  have  taken? 
Now,  as  to  the  kUe  occasion  :*-0n  thai 
occasion,  he  gave  up  the  motion  for 
Radical  Reform,  and  submitted  to  the 
substitution  of  the  word  Comtitutiona/^ 
which,  as  yon  think,  and  as  I  think, 
means  nothing  at  alL  This  submiBsion 
he  made.  But  why  1  for  the  same  ir- 
resistible reason  for  which  he  made  the 
former  one,  as  above;  because,  either 
the  motion  of  which  tiie  word  Radical 
stood  part,  would  have  been  carried 
a^n»t  him,  or,  if  carried  hy  him,  would 
have  produced  such  a  9chi»m  as  mi^t 
have  left  him  in  a  state  of  comparative 
impotence.  So  much  for  the  motion: 
but,  as  to  Att  own  opinion^  he  then  de- 
clared, and  has  since  repeatedly  de- 
clared, that,  by  Comtiiutional  Rrfomt^ 
he  meant  i^(u&a^nothing  short  of  it. 

^'  Other  passages  in  his  political  con- 
duct there  are,  for  which  1  cannot  find 
any  such  justification:  such  was  his 
adulation  and  prostration  in  regard  to 
the  king.  But  (he  foiling  belongs  part- 
hr  to  his  nation,  and  partly  to  Us  pro- 
mssion.  The  Irish  are  in  extremes  na- 
turally; and  lawyers,  being  paid  for 
being  so,  are  so  hiwitiudly.  But,  since 
that  time,  he  has  had  a  most  instructive 
course  of  political  experience  :  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  the  matter,  he 
has  profited  by  it  He  seems  to  me 
much  improved, 

^*  As  to  yott.  Sir,  forgive  the  liberty 
imfdied  in  bestowing  upon  yourself  that 
same  commendation.  Of  late,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  bestowed 
upon  you,  and  without  a  dissentine 
voice,  by  many  flowers  of  our  Badiou 
flock,  whose  sentiments  and  opinions  in 
relation  to  you  were,  till  of  late,  very 
far  from  iavonrable:  and,  amongst  them 
even  rivals :  but  such  rivals,  whom  no 
<^)position,  cm  the  ground  either  of  inter- 
est or  sentiment,  could  ever  draw  aside 
out  of  the  path  of  sincerity  and  justice. 
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^^  To  yon,  it  la  no  nnexainpled  coone, 
to  unite  witii  men  with  whom  jon  hsTe 
IumI  differences.    Witness  Mr  Cobhett 

^I  hare  never  seen  either  yonnelf 
or  Mr  CConnelL  He  knows  not  of 
my  writing  Mif.*  nor  of  my  haTiQg  an  j 
saeh  thing  in  m j  thonghts :  he  cannot : 
for  it  has  not  been  in  them  longer  than 
this  day  or  two. 

'^  Bat  I  have  some  reason  for  think- 
ing that  I  have  some  influenoe  with  him: 
and  if,  by  an  answer  to  thiS)  yon  will 
express  a  disposition  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation, and  enter  into  an  nnion 
with  him,  as  aiioTe, — ^whatsoever  influ- 
enoe I  may  have  with  him,  shall  for 
that  purpose  be  employed.  If  yon  lay 
on  me  yoor  injunctions  not  to  let  him 
know  that  any  such  disposition  on  your 
part  has  been  manifasted,  those  injunc- 
tions shall  most  punotoall^  be  complied 
with:  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  adford 
a  better  pnmuse,  if  yon  would  no^:  for, 
at  any  niey  it  is  not  with  you  that  die 
pomoeal  for  an  aooommodation  would, 
in  tus  case,  hare  originated :  and  here 
would  be  so  much  pnxif  of  sincere  affec- 
tion to  the  cause,  and  of  good  temper, 
of  whidi  you  woidd  haye  set  the  exam- 
ple :  to  Atm,  all  that  would  remain 
would  be,  to  follow  it :  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  you. 

"•  I  forbear  giving  you  my  name :  it 
is  not  necessary  to  Sie  production  of  the 
effect  desired :  and  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  loading  with  irrelevant  matter, 
a  busiaeBB  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance, which  is  already  but  too  much 
encumbered  with  it  I  flatter  myself 
that,  without  diseovesing  the  name  of 
tile  indimdualy  your  discernment  will 
discover  in  the  m»rt  of  person,  one  in 
whom,  at  any  rate,  for  a  purpose  such 
as  the  present,  the  requisite  confidence 
may  be  placed,  without  any  such  risk 
as  need  oppose  a  bar  to  it.  A  letter, 
directed  to  A.  Z.,  at  Mr  Byfield's,  star- 
tioner.  Charing  Cross,  will  come  to 
hand. 

^P.S.— I  dread  the  appearance  of 
another  hasty  and  hot  letter  from 
O^Connell,  before  that  which  I  amwrit- 
mg  can  reach  him.  Suppose  any  such 
letter  to  arrive,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  put  it  aside  unread :  at  any  rate,  till 


Su  have  seen  what,  if  anything,  the 
;ter  I  am  writing  to  him  has  pro- 
duced? 

COLONXL  YOUKO  TO  BkHTBAM . 

^  CalciOta^  &pUmher  30,  1828. 

^  Mt  drab  ajcd  vbnbbated  Fbibnd, 
— I  iailed  not  to  send  off  to  Bammohun 
Roy,  my  excellent  friend  Uxe  Brahmin, 
to  portion  of  the  package's  contents 
and  your  letter  to  him ;  and  he  tells  me, 
in  a  note,  that  he  will  endeavour,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  to  write  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  thank 
you  for  your  notice  of  him.  He  is  a 
very  sincerely  modest  man-— Cur  too  diffi- 
dent indeed  for  the  remarkable  and 
imiqus  station  he  fills  among  his  be- 
nighted oountrymen.  His  whole  time 
almost  has  be«i  oooupied  for  the  last 
two  years  in  defending  himself  and  his 
son  against  a  bitter  and  virulent  persecu* 
tion  which  has  been  got  up  against  the 
latter  nominally-— ^but  against  himself 
and  his  aUiorred  free  opinions  m 
reality— by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own 
bigoted  countiymen,  protected  and  en- 
couraged, not  to  ear  instigated,  by  some 
of  ours — ^influential  and  official  men  who 
cannot  endure  that  a  presumptuoua 
*  Black  Man'  should  tread  so  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  dominant  white 
cmss,  or  rather  should  jMVt  them  in  the 
mardiof  mind.  Rammohun  Roy,  after 
an  arduous  and  prolonged  battle  tinrougfa 
a  gradation  of  tribunids,  has  at  loigth, 
by  dint  of  talent,  perseverance,  and 
nght,  got  the  better  in  the  last  resort; 
but  the  strife,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake,  and  the  long  despair  of  justice, 
have  shattered  his  nerves  and  impaired 
his  digestion  and  bodily  health,  and  his 
meigies  of  mind.  It  is  now  over,  and 
I  hope  most  fervently  that  he  will  re- 
cover himself  again.  Not  only  has  he  no 
eqtiol  here  among  his  countiymen,  but  he 
has  none  that  at  all  a/T^rooeA  to  equality, 
even  among  the  little  *  sacred  squadron' 
of  disciples  whom  he  is  slomy  and 
gradually  gathering  around  him  in  de- 
spite of  o^taoles  from  his  own  and  our 
people,  which  no  one  can  rightly  appre- 
ciate who  has  not  seen  and  folt  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  condition  of  society 
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here  opposes  to  a  reformer,  and,  abore 
all,  to  a  nadye  reformer.  But  he  perse- 
veres, and  does  make  a  diitinet  and  yisi- 
ble  progress,  slow  as  it  is — veiy  slow !  It 
must  increase  in  a  geometrio  ratio,  if  he 
is  only  spared  long  enough  to  organize 
the  elements  he  is  gathering  toge&er  of 
resistance  to  superstition  and  fiinaticism, 
religious  and  political.  His  main  efforts 
are  directed,  and  judiciously  so,  to  the 
primary  step  in  the  process  of  ameliora- 
tion— of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  priest- 
hood and  of  carte.  The  dubolical  genius 
who  devised  the  separation  of  Hmdoos 
into  orders,  who  are  cut  off  from  all 
social  and  intimate  connexion  of  what 
may  be  called  a  domsitic  nature  with 
each  other,  set  at  work  an  instrument 
complete  and  effectual  in  its  operation 
for  we  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
prostration  of  mankind.  Where  men 
may  not  dwell  with  each  other  in  domea- 
tic  association — ^where  they  cannot  eat 
or  drink,  intermarry,  and  intercommune 
together,  because  of  difference  of  tribe 
and  privilege — ^where  this  evil  has  been 
fixea  and  imprinted  by  many  centuries 
of  habitual  acquiescence,  and  under  hor- 
rible penalties  of  excommunication — 
where  such  is  the  frame  of  society,  how 
can  men  combine  for  any  useful  purpose 
of  improvement  or  resistance?  No 
wonder  that  the  Hindoos  have  always 
been  enslaved  and  oppressed  when  they 
are  thus  effectually  divided !  Till  these 
barriers  can  be  weakened  or  broken 
down,  nothing  can  be  done  hy  them,  or 
perhaps  for  them.  It  is  against  this 
anti-social  element  of  Hindoo  society 
that  Rammohun  Bov  directs  his  quiet 
^^is  secret— but  his  persevering  en- 
deavours ;  and  by  avoiding  any  public 
alarming  of  the  Brahminical  and  higher 
orders  of  his  countrymen — and,  I  may 
add,  of  our  own  jealous  aristocracy  of 
colour  and  of  place,  he  is  obtaining  the 
slow  but  distinct  progress  to  which  I 
have  adverted — ^he  is  ^ihexiEke  round 
him  a  secret  society  of  Hmdoos  of  various 
castes,  whom  he  persuades  by  degrees 
to  associate,  and  even  eat  together  at 
his  house :  Those  who  go  beyond  this 
awful  line  of  demarcation  can  never  re- 
cede ;  that  is,  the  higher  orders  (and  be 
is  himself  of  the  very  highest  caste)  of 


Brahmins,and  others,  who  Bxeeommkted 
by  the  act  of  degradation  implied  in 
domestic  intercourse  with  inferior  tribes. 
^  I  fear  I  may  have  foiled  in  impress- 
ing you  with  the  same  notions  wnich  I 
entertain,  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
this  line  of  conduct  As  I  have  said 
before,  one  must  have  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  abominations  of  this  eort  of 
politico-religious  aristocratical  frame  of 
society,  to  appreciate  it.  Without  that 
it  is  natural  that  phihuthropists,  at  a 
distance,  should  think  Rammohun  Roy 
wastes  his  time  and  expends  his  valuable 
life  and  labours  in  work  of  an  inferior 
sort,— and  you  may  txnej  that  he  moves 
too  slowly,  and  does  not  come  forward 
with  sufficient  boldness,  to  strike  at 
greater  evils,  and  attack  men  and  mea- 
sures of  a  higher  order.  But  to  what 
end  should  he  labour  at  such  works  if 
the  ground  be  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed?  As  yet  there  are  none  or  next  to 
none  fit  to  comprehend  the  more  lofty 
imaginings  whidh  his  master-mind  can 
grasp,  aira  on  which  he  loves  to  expa- 
tiate in  the  confidential  society  of  some 
three  or  four  heterodox  Europeans.  But 
he  is  ploughing,  and  harrowing,  and 
planting,  and  our  ^  after-comers',  if  he 
lives  long  enough,  will  see  the  frnits. 
It  is  strange,  Vou  will  think,  that  such 
a  man  should  be  looked  upon  coldly,  not 
to  say  disliked,  by  the  maas  of  Europeans, 
— fop  he  is  gremy  attached  to  us  and 
our  rigime.  Not  that  he  loves  our 
churches,  or  priests,  or  lawyers,  or  poli- 
ticians; but  because  he  considers  the 
contact  of  our  superior  race  with  hie 
degraded  and  inferior  countrymen,  as 
the  only  means  and  chance  they  have 
of  improving  themselves  in  knowledge 
and  energy.  But  it  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sand curses  inflicted  by  the  Company's 
rigifM  in  India,  that  nineteen  in  twenty, 
or  rather  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of 
the  only  Europeans  who  are  allowed  to 
come  to  tUs  country,  are  employ^ 
civil  or  military,  who  resort  hiuier  to 
scrape  up  and  cany  away  all  they  can, 
and  as  soon  as  they  can,  without  heed, 
or  care,  or  concern  in  the  prosperity  of 
India.  A  dominating  race  thus  ^ncam/^ 
edm9k  conquered  country,  and  an  infini- 
tesimally  and  jsmall  minority  in  numbers, 
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natanUj  looks  with  the  extrame  of 
jealoiifly  on  all  improvements,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  Indigines,  or  even  of 
their  own  mixed  descendants ;  nor  will 
it  ever  be  otherwise  till  resort  is  free  to 
all  who  can  bring  with  them  or  obtain 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves, 
settling,  colonizing,  and  amalgamating, 
and   identifjring  themselves  and  their 

posterity  with  the  natives. 

«  *  «  «  * 

**  To  the  evil  of  general  jobbing  and 
general  distrust,  there  is  a  remedy  follv 
and  universally  applicable,— rubho 
opinion.  If  mdependent  Europeans 
were  not  kept  out,  and  being  here,  if 
they  could  speak  freely  through  the 
press,  and  were  not  liable  to  deportation 
at  will,  then  there  would  be  such  a  check 
on  the  proceeding  of  secretaries,  and 
boards,  and  councils,  as  would  deter 
them  from  jobbeiy  and  injustice.  Then 
the  supreme  authority  might  safely  and 
satisfactorily  leave  nine-tenths  of  its 
trumpery  avocations  to  inferior  function- 
aries. Then  there  would  be  time  to 
legiidate  and  improve,  and,  before  ail 
things,  to  codify,  while  our  statute-book 
is  yet  manageably  small,  and  our  corps 
of  the  law  have  not  yet  maintained  a 
strong  and  separate  interest,  powerful 
enough  to  put  down  all  improvement ! 
Publicity, — a  free  press  would  thus  pre- 
vent our  minds  from  staffuating,  and 
our  local  government  womd  gn^nally 
assume  its  proper  functions,  and  would 
take  much  of  its  tone  from  the  opinions 
of  those  it  ruled.  There  would  be  time 
to  do  good. 

^  Lord  William  Bentinck  seems  veiy 
£rank  and  plain,  very  inouisitive,  and 
endowed  with  considerable  sa^Msity; 
his  temper  is  excellent,  I  hear,  l  think 
he  will  enoour^e  the  press,  because  he 
is  honest  and  dmgent;  clean  hands  and 
clear  head,  'tis  not  such  who  fear  pub- 
licity. I  think  he  will  promote  educa- 
tion, and  do  away  the  murder  of  women 
and  children.  I  think  he  will  admit 
natives  to  higher  offices  of  trust,  and  do 
away  the  exclusion  of  black  and  coloured 
men  from  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  have  yet  seen  in 
power,  who  seemed  to  think  as  if  he 
thought  Patronage  was  not  private  pro- 


perty but  a  trust  Already  he  has  de- 
livered himself  very  considerably  from 
the  trammels  of  clique,  and  the  bureau 
here,  who  usually  possess  themselves  of 
a  new  comer,  and  never  leave  him  till 
they  bring  him  down  to  their  own  level, 
as  omposers  of  all  that  is  liberal. 

^  These  are  no  slight  iU^e$y  but  they 
are  rather  pro^ostics  than  predications. 

^  All  happmess  attend  you,  my  ve- 
nerable and  dear  master.— -Yours  a£fec- 
tionately  and  smoerely." 

Benthax  to  the  Dukb  of  Welungtor. 

"^  QuMaV  JSquarePlacej  Wettmkutery 
''  12a  Dee.  1828. 

^^  Lord  Duke, — Listen  to  me :  your 
name  will— ay,  shall  be  greater  than 
Cromwell's.  Already  you  are,  as  in 
his  day  he  was,  the  hero  of  war.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  and  you  will  be  what  he 
tried  to  be,  but  could  not  make  himself 
— ^the  heroof  peace,— of  that  peace  which 
is  the  child  of  Justice. 

^  After  subduing  the  three  kingdoms, 
he  attacked  the  army  of  lawyers.  They 
repulsed  him.  They  were  too^many  for 
him. 

^^  About  sixty  years  ago  I  deserted 
from  it,  and  have  been  canying  on 
against  them  a  guerilla  war  ever  since. 

^  I  have  got  together  a  body,  which 
is  eveiy  day  augmenting.  I  am  now 
on  the  point  of  attacking  them  in  force. 

^  The  materiel  of  my  army  may  be 
seen  in  the  volume  accompanying  this, 
intituled,  ^  Justice  and  Codification  Pe- 
titions.' 

^  On  the  opening  of  the  next  cam- 
paign in  Saint  Stephen's,  my  Comman- 
der-in-chief (a  truce  to  his  name  for  the 
present)  will  commence  the  attack.  His 
baton,  the  Bill  Tstyled  the  Despatch 
Court  Bill)  which  I  have  prepared  for 
him. 

^^  Under  him  wOl  serve  some  stout 
fellows,  whom  I  am  occupied  in  enlist- 
ing and  training. 

"^  But  a  truce  to  allegory.  It  is  time 
to  speak  in  plain  language. 

^^Our  whole  Judiciary  Establiik- 
menty  with  the  system  of  procedure, 
self-styled  the  regular^  by  which  it 
works,  is  one  entire  mass  of  corruption: 
fruits  of  it,  depredation  and  oppression, 
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I  proeedingii  bavv^  from  fint  to  last, 
had  then  fer  iti  objeete  and  eifecta. 
Men  ilhMm  them  indefirtigBhty  tnmi- 
peted  poritj  of  it  In  compansMi  of 
the  plimdeiage  made  bj  it,  trifling  is 
thai  made  hy  the  moat  coir^iC^  which- 
erer  it  ia,  of  thonnHion  emrraptioit  is 
moat  DotorioM.  Bj  the  i^mdenge 
wh^  they  mi^  tiUy  an  ahrmjsmon 
orleaBezpoeedtopanhmeni.  Ofthai 
whidi  oar  Judges  make,  the  wfade  man 
is  intmidied  in  impmity;  and  Ij 
Pariiament  itself  mider  their  infloeneey 
the  fortnn  hn  raeentlj  been  made  im- 
pi^naUe.  I  mean-by  the  Stetnfte  of 
the  22d  Jdr,  1822,  (3  Geo.  lY.  e.  99,) 
by  which  the  Jodgn  an  anfthoiiaed  to 
inipon  OB  the  alllietod  soiton  taxn 
without  stint,  and  pot  the  moncj  into 
their  own  podcets. 

*^OpeB  the  aeeompanying  Tolome. 
To  one  of  the  pagw  Ton  wm  &d  a  keep- 
plaee  paper  pinned  A  sin^  gbnee 
win  sdBee  to  diow  YOB  iMirteen  <iafy«r. 
By  the  mueserred  wmiwiinon  even  of 
pnetinig  hmj^eia,  '  hiwyew  high  in 
pnetieey — high  even  in  Mr  Peel's  eon- 
fideoee,— tbenchaigesaieincontestahly, 
ereiy  one  of  them,  prored. 

^'Tbeejesof  the  people  at  huge  an 
imt  opening,  not  to  my  wHnBdv  oj^ned : 
opened  to  tibe  skreiT  in  which  tiiej 
luiTe  been  n  long  held  hj  lawyen. 
Soon  wiU  yon  hear  the  sd^-emaneipated 
shiTes^  dims  upon  diornfl^  in  fnll  ay 
lor  jvstice !  *  Aws^/  say  they,  *aww 
withthelsc4»wi/,thennintelligiblemoJe 
of  pneednn — the  rtjpular^  as  the  so- 
nioBstmidy-iingnlar  diaoa  no  fidady 
calls  itseH  Give  as  the  onhf  plain, — 
the  only  inteUigiUe,— the  onhr  honest, 
— in  a  word,  the  iMnmarjif  mode,  Giye 
OS  the  only  mode  employed  hj  those 
who  wish  sinoerdy,  wriondy,  and 
steadily,  to  give  ezeention  and  effect  to 
that  rnie  ci  action  for  the  effectoation 
ci  whidi  this  adjonct  psofesses  to  be 
employed.  Gitb  as  the  mode  empl<^red 
miiMd  Small  DebiCamrtf.  Gireosthe 
mode  employed  in  the  oonrfes  composed 
eiJfuiieM  ^  tks  PeacB  adimg  nrngly^ 
or  in  any  nomben  elnwhen  than  in 
Qnarter  Sessions.  Give  as  the  only 
mode  emplojed  when  evidence  is  to  lie 
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didted— when  inlbnaatioB  is  to  be  ob- 
taiaed,  by  either  Hone  of  ParfMHiMiU, 
— the  oiuj  mode^  in  a  woid,  whidi  is 
emfdoyed  when  a  nd  dedn  has  place 
to  bring  oat  ^  the  troth,  the  idiole  troth, 
and  n^faing  bat  the  troth.'  Tbns  say 
alnajfy  in  nomhen,  and  wiU  say  ereiy 
day  in  gnater  and  gnaler  nmnbera,  tlm 
people  at  laigeu  Bat,  to  cnwn  all, 
speaking,  as  I  do,  to  the  H&ad  4/ ike 
Jirmjr,  /say— Gire  as  the  niode^--the 
onlymode  emfJoyed  in  and  by  Gwtrii^ 
mmrHmli 

«<Tes!  gin)  V  the  sii^lidty,  the 
honesty,  &  atiaightli^rwaidneai^  of 
Comrf§  mmiiaL 

**  Tea:  look  hen,  Doke!  Hen  yoa 
an  at  homeu  IBbd  yea  a  militaKy 
offiBnee  to  try  had  yon  a  diqmU  to 
settle  bctweeu  two  omcen — ^woold  yon 
be  satisfled  to  let  Jiw  ymn  pass  benn 
m  modi  as  the  Jim  qpestiott  pat  le- 
ceired  an  answer?  Woold  the  sound 
of  a  word — the  woid  epdiy^  or  any 
other— Baffin  to  reconcile  yoa  to  an 
absordity  ao  palpable,  n  abominable— 
to  ereiy  month  that  can  go^  it  down 
n  didioiioaiahle  ?  Bat,if  not,in  what 
respect  can  andi  a  deli^,  with  the  ex- 
peon  and  lawyer  s^nont  for  whidi  it 
was  cnated,  ble  mon  condnoiTe  and 
fkrooraUe  to  dM  than  to  ns/tloty 
jnstice? 

^'No!  thehndoftiieanny-4n8ofiur 
as  it  depended  opon  him — as  often  as  a 
militaiy  wrong  took  place  one  m«nent, 
would  not  wait  another  moment  befiem 


he  applied  the  nmedj. 

"^Then  dts  Lord  Eldon!  for  Ay^- 
and-twenty  yean  and  more>  to  the  min 
of  so  many  thoosands  of  fianiliefs  bfl>d 
of  the  law.  What  sajs  this,  or  any 
other  head  of  the  law,  to  the>wyean  ? 
Woold  he  abate  n  modi  as  a  single 
mmnentofit?  Ask  him.  Not  he  in- 
deed. 

^  Think  now  of  the  diffannce!  and — 
the  caon  of  it— what  is  the  cann  of  it? 
What  bat  this :— The  head  of  the  army 
woold  be  a  rained  man— his  army  a 
rained  army — wen  he  mad  enoo^  to 
etiablM  any  soch  matcUem  absoraity ; 
or,  thoogfa  it  wen  hot  lor  a  moment, 
permit  it  to  bare  ^ace.  Bot  the  head 
of  the  law,  who  not  only  permits  it  to 
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have  place,  but  would  be  ready  to  &int 
at  the  thought  of  its  oeafiing  to  hare 
place — in  what  way  is  A«  a  suffeTor  by 
it  ?  Instead  of  being  so,  he  is,  and 
to  a  matohlees  amount,  a  gainer  by 
it.  His  vast,  his  needless,  his  useless, 
his  most  mischievous  income,  so  many 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  head  of  the 
army,  is  mainly  constituted  by  it 

^  Hieory  1  speculation  !  visionary  ! 
enthufflast !  Utopian  !  Of  words  such  as 
these  is  composed  the  only  sort  of  an- 
swer which  tiie  opposers  of  Law  Reform 
— ^the  defenders  of  established  turpitude 
— ^un  wont,  or  can  find,  to  make  to 
sudi  damning  truths. 

^  Head  of  the  army!  I  repeat  the 
question.  In  any  Gwirt-martial  that 
ever  sits,  would  you  have  five  years 
elapee  before  so  much  as  the  first  ques- 
tion received  an  answer  ?  Would  you 
have  every  innocent  man,  who,  by  some 
untoward  occunence,  had  been  brought 
before  a  Court-martial,  regnlarly  plun- 
dered of  his  last  shilling  before  he  re- 
ceived his  acquittal?  Well,  then,  if 
you  would  not,  and  forasmuch  as  you 
would  not,  you  are  as  undeniably  a 
theorist,  a  speculatist,  and  so  forth,  as./ 

*^  By  the  last  returns,  a  sum,  within 
a  trifle  of  £40,000,000  was  Iving  in- 
^ulphed  in  Chancery.  By  this  time 
that  sum  must  have  been  exceeded.  By 
m^  plan,  this  vast  sum  would,  within  a 
tnfle,  be  given  to  the  right  owners,  in- 
stead of  being,  in  so  vast  a  proportion  of 
it,  divided  b^  the  lawyers  amongst  the 
lawyers,  while  the  remainder  remained 
in  the  gulph,  ready  to  be  drawn  upon 
by  them,  as  occasion  offered. 

^^Supposiuff  now,  for  a  moment,  this 
OMmey  given  l>y  you  to  those  it  belongs 
to !  Behold,  what  a  flood  of  gratitude ! 
I,  for  my  part,  shall  be  in  my  grave : 
my  soul  the  flattering  unction  will  not 
reach.  But  you  I  you  may  still  be 
where  you  are.  Then  will  you,  king- 
like, be  anointed  by  it ! 

^So  much  for  proeedurs^-^yoidicul 
procedure— -the  system  of  aperaliaiM 
and  writteH  vnitrumemU^  which  $hmdd 
b4  employed,  and  profinet  to  be  em- 
ployed, for  giving  execution  and  effect 
to  the  rule  of  action— the  guide,  pro- 


vided by  Government,  for  the  conduct 
of  individuals. 

^^  Now  for  the  rule  of  action  itself. 

"  Turn  now  to  the  articlet  of  «wr,— 
the  rule  of  action  for  military  men.  In- 
stead of  this,  or  any  other  body  of 
really  exiiting  law,  composed  of  a  deter- 
minate set  of  words,  emanating  from  a 
body  of  men,  by  universal  consent, 
authorised  to  make  lawfr— to  this  visible 
and  tangible  rule  of  action,  would  you, 
if  it  were  in  your  power,  substitute  the 
contents  of  a  vast  library,  continually 
increasing,  composed  of  self-contradic- 
tory wrangling,  talking  backwards  and 
forward»«^pages  employed  by  doaens, 
scores,  not  to  say  hundreds — ^in  pretend- 
ing to  settle  the  meaning  of  this  or  that 
single  word,  left  still  more  doubtful  at 
the  end  of  the  palaver,  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  it  ?  matter,  replete  with 
the  most  contemptible  ahiwrditM  and 
pickpocket  liee  under  the  name^-yes, 
avowedly  under  the  name  of  Jktume : 
coining,  every  syllable  of  it,  nom  a  set 
of  men,  (the  Judges,)  not  one  of  whom 
so  much  as  pretends  to  any  such  right 
as  that  of  making  law  ?  but  on  the  con- 
trary, as  often  as  caQed  upon,  abjuring 
it,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  spider^like,  out  of 
their  own  bowels,  this  same  spurious 
matter  to  which  they  give  the  force  of 
law? 

**  Instead  of  the  articles  of  war,  put 
into  every  military  man's  hands,  sup- 
pose a  portex^s  load  of  that  same  lawyer  s 
trash  laid  upon  his  back,  how  would  he 
know  in  what  manner  to  conduct  him- 
self ?  how  would  he  know  in  what  man- 
ner to  save  himself  from  being  shot? 
JmAdBdodhetoordeof  command  spoken, 
suppose  so  many  dissertations,  of  the 
length  of  so  many  chapters  of  Black- 
stone's  Abridgment,  put,  one  after 
another,  into  his  hands,  with  a  lawyer 
placed  beside  him,  ready,  upon  receipt 
of  a  fow  guineas,  and  not  otherwise,  to 
tell  him  the  meaning  of  it:  this  sup- 
posed, after  how  many  yean  of  trahiniff, 
in  this  mode,  would  he  be  fmmd  (think 
you)  in  a  condition  to  £Me  the  enemy  ? 
^  A  Law  B^orm  Aieociaiian^—a 
^  Noble  Army  of'  Reformists,  some  of 
them  ^ifarl^rt'— an  army  of  this  sort 
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lamiaising:  tk  Legion  of  Honour  with 
membera  for  Grand  Crot9e$.  There,  if 
yon  will  head  it,  will  be  a  tower  of  de- 
fence to  yon :  a  support  from  withont 
doors.  Ere  long  you  will  see  it  in  the 
field.  Will  yon  refuse  the  command 
thus  offered  ?  Instead  of  accepting  it, 
will  yon  openly  throw  your  shield  over 
the  now  so-completely-exposed  turpi- 
tude of  this  established  and  still  con- 
tinned  STstem  of  pilli^E|;e  and  oppression, 
under  the  mask  of  justice ;  or  T  what 
will  be  the  same  in  effect)  will  yon 
remain  neuter  and  inoperative? — ^Forbid 
it,  honour!  forbid  it,  justice!  quoth 
your  sincere  well-wisher,"  &c. 

BSNTHAM  TO  DaNIEL  O'CoNNELL. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  IM  Febrmfy,  1829. 

^  Deary  honesty  iupremfdy  jntblic- 
ipiritedy  truly  philanthropic^  connstent, 
persev&rinffy  •df-detoting  Friend  ! — 

^'  I  have  seen  Bowring.  O'Gonnell 
needing  ^  introduction* ! — ^what  a  joke ! 
And  to  whom  ? — ^to  a  queer  old  hermit, 
half  gone  in  dotage,  sinking  through  it 
into  the  grave  1 

^  Enclosed  you  have  here  your  second 
*' Brief:'  noty  indeed,  in  Pumico-ordery 
(as  our  phrase  says,)  though  so  near  to 
the  Bird-cage  Walk  into  which  Q.  &  P. 
looks,  (being  contiffuous  to  Pimlico  and 
the  new  Pabce;)  bnt,  however,  in  snch 
order  as  will  serve  the  purpose — I  mean 
of  acceleration  :  these/^ro^t  being  sent 
de  bene  eseey  till  superseded  by  a  com- 
pleted copy. 

''So,  as  to  the  'Abridged  Petition,' 
spoken  of  in  the  herewith-sent  adver- 
tisement, it  could  not  accompany  its 
lengthy,  *'full4ength'  precursor:  but  will 
follow  it,  before  your  leisure,  (not  to 
speak  ofpatiencey)  has  been  long  enough 
to  carry  you  through  the  aforesaid  long 
one. 

^  As  soon  as  it  hoiy  eerve  me  with 
notice — ^name  your  day — all  other  en- 
gagements vanish.  Asjate  as  half-after 
seven,  for  the  sake  of  maximizing  my 
writing'timey  is  the  time,  not  before, 
which  my  dinner  (tite-^-tSte  it  will  be) 
usually  finds  itself  on  table :  but  if  it 
does  not  suit  you,  name  yours,  and  the 
other  vanishes :  if  it  doee  suit  you,  at  \ 


— a  quarter  before  the  half-hour — ^for  the 
sake  of  cironmgirating  the  Hennitage» 
^-come  to  the  embrace  of 

"  JB|tBHT  BbNTHAJC, 

^  Aged  81,  if  he  outlives  the  pre^ 
sent  fonr-and-twenty  hours." 

Again — 

"  Q.  S.  P^  25tA  FArmryy  1829. 

''  Liberator  of  Liberators, — 
Herewith  yon  receive,  in  print,  the  pro- 
posed Petition  for  Codification.  Item, 
the  proposed  Petition  for  Justice  at  full 
length.* 

"  Not  yet  completed  is  the  proposed 
Abridfled  Petition  for  Justice.  I  hope 
and  belieye  another  week  will  not  have 
passed  away,  before  this  is  likewise 
completed — ^meaning  the  writing  of  it : 
for  completed  the  printing  of  it  will 
scarcely  be,  even  then. 

"  Of  the  use  expected  from  the  Abridg- 
ed Petition,  the  advertisement  gives  some 
account. 

''  Besides  curtailments,  there  are  ad- 
ditions in  it :  want  of  conciseness  will^ 
I  hope,  be  fonnd  compensated  for  by 
amelioration. 

''As  we  can  see  one  another  so  sel- 
dom, and  to  both  time  is  so  precious, 
better  we  should  not  meet  till  yon  have 
the  tout  eneemble :  special  cause  of  ex- 
ception excepted. 

"  A  primary  auxiliary  power  has  pre> 
sented  itself  to  me,  and  its  assistance 
engaged.  But  this,  too,  will  keep  till 
we  meet. 

"  I  conclude,  more  EomanOy  for  the 
present   '  Vale et me ama' 

"  P.S. — Cheering,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, has  been  Bowring's  information  of 
your  sacrifice  of  professional  profit  to 
universal  benefit,  in  being,  at  any  rate, 
in  contemplation,  and  on  the  eardt.*^ 

Bertham  to  the  Duke  of  WELUNoroif. 

"  Queen  $  Square  Piacey  Weetmineter. 
^2Zd  March,  IQ29. 

"iLL-ADyiBED  Mam  ! — ^Think  of  the 
confusion  into  which  the  whole  fiEibric  of 
Government  would  have  been  thrown, 
had  you  been  killed ;  or  had  the  trial  of 


*  See  theie  in  the  Woi^  tqL  v. 
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▼on,  for  the  murder  of  another  man, 
been  sabetituted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  juissing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  !* 

^  I  told  you  I  was  your  wM-wUher. 
Even  in  the  common  form  of  a  letter 
T  never  speak  unadvisedly.  I  now 
prove  myself  so. 

^'The  circumstance  that  induces  me 
thus  to  put  myself  forward  is  this : — 
For  the  entire  extinction  of  this  most 
pestilential  practice,  I  have  a  phm,  of 
the  success  of  which,  I  have  little  more 
doubt  than  of  my  own  existence.  It  is 
funded — ^partly  on  experience  fur- 
nished by  this  country ;  partly  on  ex- 
perience furnished  by  another  country ; 
partly  on  the  attention  I  have,  for  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  past  years,  been 
paying  to  the  springs  of  action  in  human 
nature;  partly  on  the  acquaintance  I 
have  made  with  the  penal  code,  and  the 
system  of  judicial  procedure,  as  thej^ 
are,  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  all  their 
details. 

^  If  there  be  that  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  in  whom  self-sacrifice,  and 
so  much  more  than  self-sacrifice,  to  no 
imaginable  good  purpose,  are  less  ex- 
cnsu>le  than  in  any  other,  it  is  yourself. 
In  the  first  place,  in  your  cajse,  what 
symptom  of  deficiency  in  personal  cour- 
age would  be  your  utter  refusal  to  en- 
gage with  any  man  in  any  such  contest  ? 
Yes :  if,  for  the  first  time,  you  had  just 
been  taking  in  hand  a  pair  of  colours. 
In  the  next  place,  even  supposing  it 
conclusive  proof  of  such  an  infirmity, 
would  it  have  rendered  you  incompetent, 
or  any  other  man  competent,  to  conduct 
the  business  of  Government  ?  In  what 
shape,  either  to  yourself  or  to  your 
country,  would  any  evil  be  produced 
by  an  imputation  of  that  sort,  compar- 
able to  that  which  would  be  produced 
hj  your  sudden  death  ? 

"Tother  day,  O'Connell  was  with 
me.  Amongst  other  things,  he  gave 
me  his  history  in  relation  to  duelBng. 
About  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  happen^ 
to  him  to  kill  his  man.t     He  declares 


*  In  allusion  to  the  Duke*8  duel  with  Lord 
WiaehelMft  on  the  2tit  Manh. 

t  Mr  D^Eflterre,  of  the  Dablin  Corporation, 
who  ehallenged  Mr  O'Connell  for  calling  that  body 
a  beggarly  corporation. 


himself^  in  private  as  well  as  in  public, 
and  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  of 
us)  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  with  sincerity, 
to  be  a  believer  in  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesses in  public.  Not  without  visible 
signs  of  emotion,  did  he  fjjpoak  to  me  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  effect  produced 
by  it  on  his  mind  was  (he  said)  such, 
that  he  made  a  vow,  and  that  vow  was 
— ^to  make  atonement  for  the  transgres- 
sion :  and  that  atonement  consisted  in 
the  determination  never  to  engage  a 
second  time  in  the  like  contest ;  but  to 
submit  to  any  insult  or  indignity,  how 
atrocious  soever,  rather  than  seek  or 
accept  of  satis&ustion  in  that  shape. 
Yes:  and  to  make  this  determination 
matter  of  general  notorietjr ;  and  to  this 
his  determination  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  ever  resolved  to  maintain, 
the  most  inviohible  adherence. 

^^Not  so  much  as  five  minutes  had 
the  report  of  the  occurrence  reached  me 
in  this  my  Hermitage,  when  I  sat  down 
to  write  the  scribble,  which,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, would  not  have  been  legible  to 
you :  in  the  meantime,  what  I  hear  is — 
that  instead  of  being  the  challeng««, 
which  would  have  been  too  bad,  you 
were  actually  the  challenge,  which  is 
still  worse.  Friends,  forsooth! — How 
narrow  must  have  been  the  views  and 
minds  of  friends,  by  whom  advice,  with 
such  effects  in  the  train  of  it,  could  have 
been  given ! 

^^lliese  friends— in  name,  profession, 
and  ampearance;  to  whom  were  they  so 
in  refluity?  To  yourself,  to  the  king,  to 
Great  Britain,  to  Ireland,  to  the  human 
species  at  this  present  time?  To  the 
same  species  at  any  future  time  ? — ^Put 
to  each  of  them  these  questions :  and 
take  note  of  his  answers. 

^*In  the  United  States,  I  am  neither 
unknown  nor  unheeded.  The  President, 
and  the  present  Finance  Secretary,  were 
my  familiar  friends.  Propensity  to 
duelling  is,  in  that  country,  the  cardinal 
vice.  In  that  country,  still  more  than 
in  Ireland,  the  plague  in  that  shape 
rage9.  If  I  live  two  years,  or  at  the 
utmost,  three  years  longer,  I  shall  be, 
in  no  small  degree,  disappointed,  if  I 
do  not  see  the  plague  (as  the  Bible 
phrases  it)  *'$tayed* 
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^i  For  mj  own  part,  in  former  dajB,  I 
thoiu^ht  I  8aw  some  benefits  from  it  to 
mankind,  and  committed  the  mention 
of  them  to  writing;  and,  if  I  misreool- 
leet  not,  to  the  press.  *  On  farther  con- 
sideration, I  have  arriyed  at  the  per- 
suasion, that  they  amount  to  little,  if 
anything ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they 
are,  in  a  prodigious  degree,  outweighed 
by  the  nuschieyous  effects ;  of  which  I 
am  prepared  to  giye  a  list. 

^^  Mere  insensibility  to  danger  of  pain 
and  death  is  a  yirtue  which  man  pos- 
sesses in  joint-tenan<7  with  the  bull, 
the  bear,  and  their  challenger — the 
dog. 

^'  Now  then,  if  to  peisonal  and  physi- 
cal, you  add  moral  courage,  I  wul  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Gro  to  the  House  of 
tiords.  Stand  up  there  in  your  place, 
confess  your  error,  declare  your  repent- 
ance ;  say  you  haye  yiolated  your  duty 
to  your  soyereigu  and  your  country; 
and  promise,  that  on  no  roturo  occasion 
whatsoeyer,  under  no  proyocation  what- 
soeyer,  in  either  character— that  oigiver^ 
or  that  of  accepter  of  a  challenge,  will 
you  repeat  the  offence. 

^^  Here  am  I,  leader  of  the  Radicals, 
(in  that  character,  at  least,  am  I,  and  I 
alone,  eyery  now  and  then,  spoken  of,) 
leader  of  ue  Radicals,  more  solicitous 
for  the  life  of  the  leader  of  the  Absolu- 
tists, than  he  himself  is !  What  para- 
doxes, what  prodigies,  has  not  the  field 
of  politics  giyen  birth  to  of  late !" 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  the 
Duke's  answer  to  this  letter :  but  it  was 
immediate;  for  Bentham  sent  a  re- 
joinder on  the  following  day. 

**  Q.  S.  P.,  28d  March,  1829. 
^  Mondojf  Evening, 
^^  My  dbar  Duke, — Opened  this 
moment  this  note  of  yours.    I  must  at 

Su  once  more.  I  am  an  Englishman, 
ore  than  that,  I  haye  my  designs  upon 
you.  I  want  to  make  you  do  what 
Cromwell  tried  at,  and  found  it  was  too 
much  for  him.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
you.  Your  country  remains  plunged 
by  you  into  a  danger  you  seem  not  to 
be  aware  of;   I  am. 


♦  See  Work*,  vol.  i.,  p.  378. 


^^  This  moment  jrou  present  yourself 
to  my  mind's  eye  with  a  brace  of  bnllet- 
hol66,'-not  in  the  skirts  of  your  coat, 
but  in  your  body :  dupe  to  some  rascal, 
who  haB  looked  to  it  as  a  ladder  to  his 
ambition  or  a  feast  for  his  yengeanoe.  If 
one  is  not  enough,  others  may  follow : 
this  in  any  number. 

^^  Think  not  this  is  mere  fancy :  for  in 
aid  of  imagination,  in  comes  memory. 
Three  cases  it  presents  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,—- O'Connell  once  more;  Colond 
Buries ;  and  Target  Martin's. 

"Fir8t,astoO'Connell's.  What  I  did 
not  mention  before  is  this.  O'Gonnell 
was  sure  of  his  mark.  He  had  made 
himself  so  in  an  odd  way.  In  his  part 
of  the  country  reigns  a  commonwealth  of 
dogs :  their  practice  was  to  attack  men 
on  horBeback,  biting  the  horses'  heels. 

^^  Think  not  this  incredible.  A  simi- 
lar commonwealth  had  place  years  ago, 
and  probably  has  6till,at  Constantinoj^e* 
Anno  1785,  it  made  war  upon  me  there: 
fortune  sayed  me.  O'Connell  trayelled 
with  pistols,  and  practised  with  them 
upon  those  dogs,  till  he  became  expert 
as  aboye.  Hence  the  contrition  spoken 
of  in  my  last. 

^^  2.  Colonel  Burr's  case.  Colonel 
Hamilton  stood  in  the  way  of  his  am- 
bition. Burr  determined  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  too  had  made  him- 
self sure  of  his  mark.  Not  confession 
this,  but  boast.  I  had  it  from  himself. 
Anno  1807,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  my 
guest  for  months.t 

''  3.  Target  Martin's.  John  Wilkes 
got  him  christened  by  this  name:  the 
import  you  see  already.  In  this  Martin's 
case,  it  was  an  affair  of  epeculatian. 
How  to  use  pistols,  he  had  learnt  from 
his  target:  whom  to  use  them  upon, 
from  the  case  of  St  Becket,  in  Hume's 
History.  George  the  Third  was  his 
Henry  the  Second. 

^^  4.  Another  case  comes  in  this  mo- 
ment Adam's, — Lord  Commissioner 
Adam's  case.  Shooting  at  a  great  man 
by  his  leaye,  then  figuring  away  and 
making  a  friend  of  him.  Speculation 
this  in  another  shape. 

^^  Speculations,  such  as  they  are,  I 

t  See  preceding  ToL,  |».  432. 
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have  likewisey-^aty  so  it  ia,  it  has 
never  liappeiied  to  them  to  take  ezaotly 
this  tarn.  Should  it  ever,  yon  see 
already  how  I  should  proceed,  taking 
yoa  to  practise  upon.  Common  Law 
offers  me^  as  yon  will  see,  her  license. 
When  my  target  had  holes  enough 
through  it,  I  should  look  hack  into  & 
newspapers,  and  say  to  you,  or  of  yon, 
somethmg  in  the  style  of  what  Lord 
Winchelna  said — *•  A  brace  of  balls  you 
would  put  into  the  skirts  of  my  coat : 
another  brace  I  should  put  into  your 
body.  Here  am  I,  then,  a  great  man ; 
you  a  dead  one.  Now,  then,  for  this 
my  greatness,  what  should  I  hare  to 
pay  ?  At  the  outside,  the  cost  of  a  yeoi^s 
loJ^:ing  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  in  a 
handsiMne  stone  building  called  a  prison, 
with  a  pleasant  garden  to  it'  This 
punishment  is  what,  as  aboye,  I  call  a 

**  With  reminiscences  such  as  these  in 
his  mind,  could  a  man  do  otherwise  than 
I  have  done,  and  am  thus  continuing  to 
do?  Had  I  not,  I  should,  in  case  of 
your  £fdlin^  a  yictim,  as  aboye,  to  rage 
or  speculation,  read  niyown  condemna- 
tion in  my  own  Penal  Code.  In  it  stands 
A  class  of  offences  designated  by  the  title 
of  NsGATiyE.  It  runs  through  all  the 
other  classes.  Omission  to  do  something 
bom  the  want  of  which  comes  an  eyil ; 
such  as  is  produced  by  this  or  that 
written  act ;  in  which  way  murder  may 
be  committed  as  surely  as  by  sword  or 
pistoL  By  omitting  to  administer  food, 
a  jailor,  for  example,  has  murdered  his 
prisoner — a  nurse  her  child. 

^  ^  £n^and  expects  eyery  man  to  do 
his  doty  J  This  done,  I  have  done  mine. 
Whosesoever  head  any  blood  of  yonrs 
may  fell  upon,  one  there  is  upon  which 
none  of  it  shall  fiEdl— and  whom  it  is  you 
onoe  more  see. 

^P.S. — Respect  for  your  time  has  sub- 
stituted to  a  lengthy  letter  this  abridg- 
ment. My  so<^  affdctions  are  warm : 
the  promptitude  of  your  attention  had 
called  forth  the  garrulity  of  old  age." 

Bentham  had  a  box  inscribed  by  him, 
^^  IS^,  ZoMdatoriaautSakilarantioy" 
in  which  I  find  this  letter  from  O'Con- 
nell:— 


«'  2m  Ma^,  1829. 
^^  My  revered  master  has  nven  me 
great  satis&ction  by  his  'Despatch 
Court.'  Would  it  were  instituted  to- 
monow!  I  return  the  entire  manuscript: 
some  portion  I  am  unable  to  decipher ; 
but  I  have  read  the  rest,  and  derived 
great  pleasure  irom  the  perusal.  It 
mustbe— 4heremustbeaDespatch  Court. 
There  is  a  pressing  and  daily  increasing 
necessity  for  sudi  an  experiment,  and 
the  experiment  once  nmde,  every  court 
will  soon  become  a  Court  of  Despatch* 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
right  of  appeaL  As  a  general  rule,  it 
must  be  preserved,  though  the  experi- 
mental Despatch  Court  may  be  without 
appeal.  No  page.  Bhink  is  left  lor 
the  usee  of  appeal. 

^  I  have  co/Mumtd  some  time  strug- 
gling for  my  seat  for  Clare.  I  hope  it 
is  not  time  lost.  I  am  certain  it  has 
enabled  me  to  be,  in  disposition  and  from 
conviction,  more  independent  of  party 
of  every  lund  in  the  House.  I  expect 
to  be  returned  for  Clare  again.  I  ex- 
pect it  confidently.  Now  for  Utility- 
Utility —  Law  —  Churoh — Finance — 
Currency-— Monopoly— -Bepresentation. 
How  many  opportunities  to  be  useful ! 

'^  I  leave  this  city  for  Dublin  on 
Saturday  morning.  Let  me  have  a  line 
by  the  poet,  to  say  whether  you  can 
aUow  me  to  go  to  you  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore seven  on  Friday  the  29th,  and  to 
remain  with  you  till  eleven.  You  must, 
in  that  case,  give  me  some  fish,  as  I  do 
not  eat  meat  on  Friday.  Any  one  kind 
of  fish,  I  am  entirely  careless  which — 
I  have  a  most  orthodox  dislike  to  every 
kind. 

^  I  do  most  fervently  hope  that  yon 
will  live  to  see  the  British  Isles  blessed 
wiUi  your  Code.  M^  himible  efforts 
shall  be  most  petsevenng  to  attain  that 
most  useful  object. 

^^  I  will  not  express — ^indeed,  I  could 
not  expresfr— my  affectionate  venerayou 
to  you.  It  increases  as  the  period  when 
I  can  start  forward  in  the  race  of  legal 
utility  i^proacfaes,  and  becomes  more 
certam.  Luckily,  the  New  Chancery 
Bill  and  Justice  of  Peace  Bill  are  post- 
poned until  next  session.  Much  has 
been  made  of  more  untoward  materials. 
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With  the  gfeatest  respect^  your  to-be- 
iisefnl  disoiple,"  &c. 

General  Miller  td  Bentham. 

''27th  June,  1929. 

^  I  dmll  give  you  my  opinion  as  to 
the  best  form  of  gOTernment  for  the 
new  States  of  America.,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining,  in  return,  the  benefit  of  yours. 

''  Let  us  begin  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  k 
Pkta,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  South  America,  on 
account  of  its  position,  productions,  na- 
vigable rivexs,  and  commercial  capabi- 
lities. 

^  Soon  after  Rivadavia  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  (in  1821, 1  think  it 
was,)  he  made  the  federal  system  the 
ground-work  of  his  administration;  and 
the  flourishing  state  of  affairs  which 
ensued,  goes  to  confirm  my  impression 
that  federalism  is,  of  all  forms,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  genius  of  the 
natives  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Pkta,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  South 
America.  The  prosperity  of  Buenos 
Ayres  excited  the  attention  of  the  other 
provinces,  and,  I  think,  proves  the  sound- 
nessof  their  judgment;  they  successively 
sent  in  their  voluntary  adhesion,  and  they 
were  admitted  into  the  federative  union. 

*'In  1826,  Rivadavia  was  advanced 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  when, 
most  unfortunately,  he  could  not  let  well 
alone.  The  system  which  had  worked 
so  well  was  discarded,  and  the  spirit  of 
innovation  substituted  the  '  one  and  in- 
divisible,' or,  as  they  called  it,  the '  cen- 
tral •  form  of  government ;  but  gaueho 
aenad  would  not  tolerate  the  measure 
which  deprived  them  of  a  positive  good, 
nor  gaueho  pride  brook  the  change 
which  conferred  on  Buenos  Ayres  a  pid- 
pable  supremacy.  Division  arose,  and 
the  provinces  sevendly  withdrew  from 
the  federation.  We  have  seen  that  fine 
portion  of  America  retrograding  from 
[Mid  to  worse,  until  it  has  become  a 
question,  whether  a  war  of  colour  will 
be  the  fiktal  consequence  of  Rivadavia's 
grievous  error.  Where  this  horrid  state 
of  things  is  to  end,  is  difiScult  to  foresee ; 
but  it  appears  certain,  to  my  mind,  that 
Buenos  Ayres  might  slowly  restore  the 


provinces  to  the  federal  bond  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  good  government ; 
but  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
auer  them  by  force  of  arms.  Nor,  in- 
deed, o^ght  she  to  wish  it ;  for  provincial 
jealousies  and  petty  feuds  cannot  deprive 
her  of  the  metropolitan  precedency, 
which  ^graphy  assigns  to  her,  in  the 
Argentine  territories,  and  which  might 
renderheran  emporium,  like  what  Venice 
was  in  former  days.  Having  said  so 
much  relative  to  Buenos  A^res,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  much  with  regard 
to  Peru,  or  any  other  of  the  States ;  for 
I  have  observed  that  a  strongfiunily  like- 
ness runs  through  the  different  Spanish- 
American  nations  as  far  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  them.  Peru, 
under  a  liberal,  steady,  honest,  economi- 
cal administration,  would  soon  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  eiementBof  wealthfStrength, 
and  happiness.  More  than  one  Pal- 
myra would  probably  be  seen  to  arise  in 
the  midst  of  her  arid  and  now  tenantleas 
deserts,  and  Lima  might  become  a  se- 
cond T^re.  If  the  mines  of  Potosi  could 
draw  180,000  inhabitants  to  one  of  the 
most  barren  of  regions,  can  we  doubt  the 
power  of  the  precious  metals,  the  staple 
produce  of  Peru,  reperfbrming  a  simi- 
lar miracle,  whenever  human  enterprise, 
prompted  by  the  love  of  gain,  shall  be 
left  uncramped  by  vexatious  restrictions 
and  oppressive  misrule  ? 

''  I  have  sometimes  been  asked,  if  I 
thought  monarchy  suitable  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  South  Americans.  To 
this  question  my  answer  has  invariably 
been  a  negative.  In  this  I  am  borne  out 
by  the  untimely  feite  of  Iturbide,  and  by 
the  fiiilureof  the  ^Presidentfor  life'— that 
half-way-house  sort  of  elective  monarohy 
which  was  overturned  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, and  rejected  in  Colombia.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  no  monarchies  caa 
be  established  m  South  America.  What 
I  assert  ic^  that  no  kiuff  can  be  forced, 
or  force  himself,  upon  the  South  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  scarcely  a  fortified  town 
throughout  the  continent,  and  there  is 
no  aristocracy  upon  which  to  rely.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  monarohi<»l  form 
of  government  will  again  be  adopted  in 
these  States,  will  be  from  some  Presi- 
dent— let  us  suppose  in  Chili,  for  the 
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sake  of  arffiiinont— rendering  himself 
eztremelj  Delored  and  popular;  the 
people  mig^t  then  elect  him  king. 

*^  Of  the  democratio  forms,  I  give  an 
unheaitatinff  preference  to  the  federal. 
It  is  upon  tins  point  that  I  should  feel 
most  faappj  to  be  fivroured  with  yonr 
fnendijrmstmotions.  Let  them  be  plain, 
and  suted  to  the  capacity  of  an  unletter- 
ed soldier  of  fortune,  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  placed  in  circumstances  where  his 
<^inion  ma^r  be  called  for,  and  where 
it  may  be  listened  to  with  some  atten- 
tion. 

*^  In  taking  into  consideration  any  le- 
gitimate syst^n,  as  wplicable.to  Spanish 
America^  do  not,  I  oeseech  you,  lose 
sight  of  the  &cts  that  the  people  there 
must  be  counted  as  something;  that 
standing  armies  are  there  peculiarly  in- 
eom|)at3>le  with  lasting  tranquillity ; 
and  that  no  goTemment,  however  strong- 
ly fenced  round  by  bayonets,  can  long 
stand  its  ground,  unless  it  be  the  people's 
ohdce,  andupheld  by  that  support  which 
is  to  be  permanently  secured  only  by 
justice  and  integrity." 

Jmi£  dbl  Vallb  (the  Prendent  cf  Ouate- 
mala)  to  Bentham. 
(Translation.) 
''  Guatemala,  the  IM  Mo^,  1829. 
"Sib, — ^Want  of  conveyance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  little  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  England,  has  been  the 
canse  of  my  silence  during  the  preced- 
ing months.  I  was  not  able  to  send 
my  letters,  and  I  had  not  the  honour  to 
oonyerse  through  them  with  Mr  Bentham. 
But  your  respected  voice  has  reached  me, 
through  the  medium  of  the  works  whidi 
you  have  written  for  the  universal  good 
of  mankind.  You,  Sir,  have  multiplied 
jTourself  in  them :  you  live  in  all  civil- 
iied  countries :  you  will  live  in  all  ages. 
A  wise  man  is,  of  all  beiuffs,  the  one 
who  most  approaches  thedivmity  whidi 
is  omnipresent 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
now  offering  itself  in  Mr  T.  Ackerman, 
by  whom,  to  your  metropolis,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  a  collection  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  Re- 
public. 

"  Neither,  the  coins  of  this  country, 
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nor  those  of  other  nations  of  the  ancient 
and  new  world,  are  as  I  would  wish 
them  to  be.  In  monarehical  countries, 
the^  exhibit  the  effigy  of  the  kiuffs  and 
their  armorial  bearings.  In  the  United 
States,  that  of  liberty  and  an  eagle,  with 
the  device  of  the  federal  system — Eplu^ 
ribue  unum.  In  the  Mexican  Repuolic, 
the  cap  of  libertyand  an  eagle  perohed  on 
a  nopd,  (the  cactus,  or  cochin^  feeding- 
tree,)  with  a  serpent  in  her  beak.  In 
Central  America,  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
fnre  volcanoes,  representatives  of  the  five 
States  which  form  the  Republic.  In  the 
Peruvian,  a  female  fi^re  representing 
Liberty^  andthearmonalbeanngs  of  the 
city  of  Lima.  In  the  United  I^vinces 
of  the  River  of  Plata,  the  Sun,  symbol 
of  the  Union,  and  the  cap  of  liberty.  In 
Chili,  a  volcano  emitting  fire,  a  column 
supporting  a  small  globe,  above  this  a 
star,  and,  higher  still,  the  word  Liberty, 
&c. 

^'  The  other  symbols  of  American  Re- 
publics have  the  same  defect,  for  there 
are  diverse  nations  which  have  eagles, 
nopales,&c.  In  the  pictures  of  serpents, 
suns,  eagles,  &c.,  I  see  a  something  like 
relics  of  ancient  barbarism ;  and  the  cap 
of  liberty  appears  to  me  an  affectation, 
unnecessary  where  it  (liberty)  positively 
exists,  and  ridiculous,  where  it  is  only 
nominal. 

"  In  all  nations,  which  are  not  op- 
pressed by  tyrants  or  despots,  there 
ought  to  exL^t  a  legal  liberty.  The  sym- 
bol which  represents  it,  might,  in  this 
case,  be  put  on  the  coins  of  all  constitu- 
tionid  governments ;  in  which  case,  the  ap- 
plication made  of  it,  would  be  coextensive 
with  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
form  of  government  which  it  is  designed 
to  present  to  view  :  and  in  each  political 
State,  to  this  generally  applying,  should 
be  added  a  specially  applying  symbol 
peculiar  to  itself. 

^^  I  should  like  to  see  that,  in  mo- 
narohies  and  in  Republics,  the  coins 
bore  on  the  obverse  side,  an  image  repre- 
senting Congress,  Parliament,  or  Cortes; 
and  on  the  reverse  side,  the  bust  of  the 
king,  or  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Re- 
public :  that  further,  on  the  first  be  ex- 
pressed the  name  of  the  Congress,  Par- 
liament, or  Cortes,  and  the  number  of 
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depatiea  «ttd  senaton  tbat  form  it;  and 
that  on  ike  seoond  be  shown  ike  name 
of  the  monaidi  or  respective  ehief  of 
the  nation. 

^  The  coins  would  then  partake  of  the 
aagust  eharaeter  which  distinguishes  the 
hi^  powers.  They  would  be  precious 
monuments  for  the  history  of  tne  con- 
stitutional epochs,  andeternaloppiobrimn 
to  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  annihilate 
constitutional  goyemmenti  and  to  make 
themselires  absolute. 

^  Another  thought  which  strikes  me 
at  this  moment :  might  there  not  be  on 
the  reverse  side  an  image  representing 
the  two  highest  powers— the  LegisktiTe 
and  the  Executive;  and  on  the  other  side 
the  map  of  the  Elingdom  or  Republic— 
upon  a  yery  diminutive  scale. 

*^  The  map  of  a  nation,  would  give  to 
its  coins  the  most  unequivocal  character 
of  nationality.  They  would  be  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
whidi  is  not  like  former  ages — ^pleased 
with  lions,  castles,  ladders,  and  apes; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  with  everything 
that  is  positively  useful^  and  adapted  to 
the  CTiBting  civilisation.  It  would  in- 
spire a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  countxy,  even  down  to 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

^  I  do  not  know  wheUier  you,  Mr 
Bentbam,have  evertumedyour  thoughts 
to  the  flubjeot  of  coins — those  thoughts 
which  have  been  applied  with  so  much 
utility  to  legishttive  science.  If  mine 
were  worthy  of  your  sufiiage,  this  would 
afford  me  real  satis&ction.  If  on  the 
contrary,  I  shall  Sit  least  enjoy  that  of 
having  endeavoured  at  the  improvement 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  in  want  of 
it" 

The  following  aro  extracts  from 
Bentham's  answer  : — 

Bentham  to  Josi  DEL  Vallb. 

*^  Coins. — What  you  say  on  diis 
subject  shows  the  expandedness  and 
espansiveness  of  your  mind.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  still  more  gratify- 
ing to  me,  to  have  seen  it  when  apply- 
ing itself  to  subjects  on  which  its  labours 
might  have  been  employed  in  the  pro- 


dnetion  of  effeots,  in  which  eontxibiitioii 
to  puhlie  h«pplne«  had  been  mam  de- 
terminate and  unqueslniiaUe. 

^  First,  as  to  exfaibitiiig  the  outline 
of  the  territeiy  of  the  State.  Xys,  by 
wars  and  trems,  would  be  etMUteitiy 
exposed  to  varitttion;  and  in  ease  A 
ceesioii,  could  he  liable  to  «xcite  pain- 
ful compaorisons  and  leeoUeetumar— fie- 
oondly,  as  to  numbers  ol  the  members 
of  Legislative  Assemblies.  Ihese  too, 
whatsoever  be  the  number  of  the  As- 
semblies of  which  the  Li^gisktuve  is 
composed,  would  be  continually  ex- 
periencing variations  :  natnimlly  and 
generally.in  the  way  of  incroano  ouch 
variations  have  been  experienced  in 
Eoj^buMl,  in  France,  and  in  the  Anelo- 
American  United  States,  &c.,  Arc :  i  am 
inclined  to  think  almost  everywhere. 

^^  Liberty  of  the  Press,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word. — So  &r, 
so  good ;  but  in  that  sense  it  may  have 
place,  and  at  the  sune  time  a  state  of 
things  opposite  to  that  looked  for  from 
it.  Under  every  government,  and  in 
particular  a  democratical  one,  the  prin- 
cipally effective  literary  instruments  of 
good  and  evil  are  the  periodical ;  and 
amongst  the  periodical,  the  most  effec- 
tive, those  of  which  the  recurrence  is 
most  frequent  :  the  daily,  more  than 
the  every-other^day  papers ;  the  every- 
other-day,  more  tlian  the  weekly ;  and 
so  on.  Suppose  now,  one  such  paper 
in  existence,  and  no  more,  here  the 
liberty  would  be  a  mere  illusion;  instead 
of  useful,  that  fisper  might  be  wocee 
than  uselen.  First,  take  that  winch  is 
the  most  natural  sui^Msitaon — this  one 
paper  edited  bv  government,  or  und^ 
the  influence  of  government.  All  truths 
by  which  indication  is  given  of  imper- 
fections in  the  system  of  government, 
or  misoondxct  on  the  part  <Mf  the  gover- 
nors, are  suppressed :  all  lies  and  bad 
arguments,  tending  to  prodvce,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  approbation  of  those 
mperfeetions,  or  tbit  misconduct,  or 
disoelief  of  their  existence,  are  inserted; 
and  all  contradictions  to  those  lies,  and 
counter^aignments  against,  and  niuta- 
tions  of  tlMse  bad  aigaments,  are  kept 
excluded. 

^  Even  suppose  that,  for  a  time,  the 
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newspaper  editor  tiiiw  mester  of  pabllc 
oiHiuoii— is  honetty  and  gires  inaeitioii 
to  oomiBiinieetioiia,  whkh^  on  enj  of  the 
above  aeooiint8«  are  mi^aaaiit  to  Go- 
▼enimeiit  Of  eaeh  a  stale  of  things, 
the  dnnlion  will  always  be  precarioos. 
For  the  more  active  he  is  in  this  line 
of  beiiefioenoe>  the  more  troublesome 
will  he  be  totheoonstitatedanthonties, 
and  the  strong  will  be  the  intersst  bj 
which  thejr  wdl  be  incited  to  gain  him 
over  at  anj  price.  Bemg  thns  gained 
over,  he  vnll  not  only  be  useless  to  the 
oaose  of  the  sal^jeet  many,  but  worse 
thaa  nseless.  Good,  in  &ie  shape  of 
reward,  thns  misapplied,  does  doable 
the  miaohief  thai  oonld  be  done  by  evil 
thus  misapplied,  in  the  shape  of  j^nnidn 
ment  Alt  thlit  the  fear  of  ponisfament 
conld  do,  would  be  to  restrain  the  man 
from  serving  the  cause  of  the  people ; 
while  hope  of  reward,  besides  producing 
that  negative  bad  effect,  might,  in  any 
deffiee,  be  productive  of  the  positive 
bad  effect  of  caxisittg  him  to  do  positive 
disservice  to  the  interest  of  the  people. 
*^  Even  suppose  him  still  honest  and 
honest  to  the  end,  stiU  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  his  own  notiolis,  to  tbe  exclu- 
sion of  ail  others,  he  might  lead  public 
opinion  astray  to  any  degree ;  and  would 
be  sure  so  to  do,  to  a  more  or  less  con- 
aidenble  degree,  thoogh  withoot  intend- 
ing it. 

^  Now,  then,  how  to  obviate  this  evil, 
and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  pitch:  in 
one  ^  tlw  new  words  of  my  coinage,  to 
raiBimise  it.  This  is  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty ;  and,  as  yet,  has  never  any- 
where, that  I  ever  heard  od^  been  at- 
tempted. 

"  As  to  what  is  written  in  the  person 
of  the  editor,  there  is  no  remedy:  of  this 
part  tlie  tendency  will  be  such  as  by 
whatsoevet  motives  he  is  indmed  to 
make  it.  Against  this  partiality  the 
only  lemedr  u  that  whi<m  can  m  ap- 
plied by  otfaer  persons  in  the  diaraeter 
of  his  correnpondenta.  If  matters  can 
be  so  ekdeted  tiist  he  shall  stand  bound 
to  give  place  to  observations  in  equal 
quantity  made  in  oppositicii  to  his  own, 
or  those  of  toy  other  writer  upon  the 
side  whicfa  he  advocaies,  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  done.     When  Miranda,  son 


ID 

of  the  celebrated  General  Miranda,  with 
whom  I  was  ou  intimate  terms,  went 
some  years  ago  from  this  country,  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  to  Coiom- 
bta,  I  think  it  was — at  that  time  Tene- 
tnela — ^to  set  up  a  newspaper  in  die 
English  style,  I  drew  up  for  his  use  a 
little  plan,  having  for  its  object  this 
species  of  impartif£tyand  independence, 
as  fer  as  practicable.  At  so  short  a 
warning,  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my 
hands  on  it,  or  I  would  have  sent  it  to  3rou, 
or  a  copy  of  it, — ^if  I  succeed,  you  shall 
have  a  copy  bj  the  next  conveyance. 
In  the  meantime,  you  will  perhaps  turn 
yourihoughtsto  the  consideration  in  what 
manner,  as  matters  stand  in  your  countiy, 
the  problem  may  be  accomplished. 

^  The  King  of  France  is  determined 
to  endeavour  to  reestablish  despotism. 
I  have  before  Wte  the  words  of  a  short 
but  decisive  conversation  on  the  subject 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
This  from  a  man  who  had  it  from  the 
duke.  The  people  are  determined  to 
resist  the  king ;  in  which  case,  if  they 
succeed,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown :  probably  with  an 
authority  still  more  limited  than  at  pre- 
sent. Here  there  will  be  a  civil  war, 
anless  the  king  grows  frightened  and 
yields,  which  seems  most  likely.*  A 
man  is  taking  a  lithographic  copy  at  a 
press  I  have,  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  popu- 
lar side,  destined  for  dissemination  in 
France.  I  believe  this  leaf  will  contain 
the  last  words  of  my  long  and  miscellar- 
neous  epistle.  Regard  the  length  of  it 
as  a  measure  ef  the  affection  with  which 
I  am  yours,"  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  editions  of 
the  Works  of  Bentham  that  bad  appear- 
ed in  tiie  Peninsula,  transmitted  tor  the 
useof  DelYalle: — 

In  g^n,  Dr  Toribio  Nufies,  dedicated 
to  the  Spanish  Cortes  (in  1820,  printed 
at  Salamanca)  his  E^iritn  de  Bentham, 
or  the  Social  Science,  founded  on  the 
works  of  J.  B. 

In  1821,  Jaoobo  ViUanova  translated 
Bentham's  Panopticon,  in  consequence 

•  niil«ttois4iiltd,HwiUbeolbflart«d,aliM* 
mora  tban  ten  month>  before  the  events  anticipated 
in  it  took  place.— ^i. 
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of  whieh  the  Cortes  decreed  that  all  the 
prisona  of  Spain  should  be  in  fntoie  bnilt 
on  the  Panopticon  phm. 

In  1822,  Dr  Ramon  Salas  printed,  at 
Madrid,  a  Translation  of  the  TraiU$^  in 
which,  however,  he  has  introduced  other 
matter  from  the  works  of  J.  B. 

In  1825,  the  Tratado  de  Pmebas  Ju- 
diciales  7  Teoria  de  Pemw  Leffales  was 
printed  at  Paris,  edition  in  4  y<3s.  18mo, 
to  be  had  at  Bossange  Fr^res. 

In  1822,  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  de- 
creed the  transition  of  J.  B.'s  works  into 
Portnguese,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

O'COXNELL  TO  BeNTHAM, 

^^Emm^  County  Clarty 
"*  dO«A  JWj^,  1829. 

^  Benefactor  of  the  Human  Race, 
— I  avowed  myself  on  the  hustings  this 
day  to  be  a  ^  Benthamite,'  and  exj^ned 
the  leading  principles  of  your  disciples 
— the  *•  greatest  happiness  principle ' — 
our  sect  will  prosper. 

^  I  be^  my  parliamentary  career 
by  tendermg  you  my  constant,  zealous, 
and  active  services  m  the  promotion  of 
that  principle.  You  have  now  one 
Member  of  Parliament  your  oton*  Stay 
with  us,  my  venerable  friend,  remain 
with  us  in  person  and  in  intellect  for  a 
few  years  longer  at  the  least,  and  you 
will  see  the  fee-system  and  thecobwebs  of 
fiction  destroyea — mere  cobwebs,  which 
catch  the  little  flies,  and  allow  the 
wasps  to  break  through. 

^^  I  do  most  potently  believe  that  the 
hour  for  successfully  introducing  a  ra- 
tional plan  of  procedure,  and  *  a  Code,' 
is  fast  approaching.  I  have  sent  my 
Bentham  s  Library  to  my  country-house, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  six  weeks 
of  the  ^  long  vacation.'  There  will  be 
this  advantage  from  the  adjournment  of 
justice  till  November, — ^that  my  zeal  for 
Codification  will  be  acconmamed  by 
more  of  knowledge,  before  I  have  the 
pleasuie  of  seeing  yon  again. 

^  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  most 
unfeigued  respect  and  admiration.  My 
homafle  is  the  more  smcere,  for  being 
cuiable  of  springing  from  one  cause 
only,  namely,—- my  conviction  of  your 
paramount  utility* to  mankind;  an  uti- 
lity which  could  never  have  existed,  if,  to 


the  most  clear  intellect  in  the  world,  yon 
had  not  added  the  perpetual  and  cheerful 
eneivy  of  continued  perseverance. 

^^  I  intend  to  get  up  a  tkarter  Codifi- 
cation Petition, — ^indeed,  several  peti- 
tions for  ^  Codification,'-*-that  is,  for  the 
draft  of  a  Code. 

^  I  think  the  Honourahle  House,  as 
there  is  to  be  no  expense  but  that  of 
printing,  will  yield  to  my  reasoning,  or 
if  not,  to  my  r^^etUion — not  to  say 
my  tearing,  and  advertise,  on  your  plan, 
for  a  Code. 

^'  I  write  in  haste  to  announce  to  you 
the  return  of  ^  your  member.'  You  see 
you  have  the  same  property  as  a  bo- 
roughmonger.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  veneration,  and  let  me  add, 
a£fection,  your  faithful  disciple." 

Bbntham  to  O'Conneix. 
(Extracts.) 
''  Q.^J'.,  26th  Augwt,  1829. 

(TConmdl  sUtis  edite  Ncilnu, 

O  ot  pneiidiam  et  dnloe  deens  meum ! — 

Qaod  81  me  Dcmmm  TBtibos  UiMrii, 
Sablimi  feriam  iid«r»  Teitice. 

^'  Before  me  lies  yours  of  the  dOth 
last,  dated  the  very  day  of  your  elec- 
tion :  it  was  like  a  gulp  of  the  intoxi- 
cating gas  to  me. 

^^  I  was  projecting  a  long  letter  to 
you,  reporting  progress ;  but  the  receipt 
last  night  of  a  paper  from  B(noring^  of 
which,  what  is  on  the  other  leaf  is  a 
copy,  proved  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate communication,  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time.'' 

'^  ColonlBl  Jones,  (late  of  the  Guards,) 
a  zealous  Radical  and  Pro-Catholic,  who 
is  offUaiing  against  the  Aristocratical 
Select  Yestry  System,  has  adopted  the 
word  renti^  and  projected  rents  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  seats  in  Parliament. 
He  has  sot  already  between  £1100  and 
£1200,  he  teUsme;  but  I  have  no  great 
expectation  of  success.  I  have  put 
petitwm  in  his  hands,  with  a  view  to 
engage  him  te  agitate  for  Law  Reform. 

^'  You  have  not,  I  am  sure,  forgot 
the  project  for  sending  forth  preachers 
of  Law  Reform.  Diuijor  Cartwright^ 
by  circmting  and  preaohinff,  (though  in 
voice  and  mannera  most  feeblepreacher,) 
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obtained  petitiaiifly  with — I  think  it  was 
not  leas  uian — I920O9OOO  signatoxes. 

^  Real  Property  Inanixy  Gommis- 
sionersy  original  nnmber  nye,  as  per  their 
*  First  Report* :  lately  three  have  been 
added,  though  not  yet  publicly  an- 
nounced.   I  have  from  all  of  them— -all 

ht — an  engagement  in  black  and 
-an  engagement  to  publish,  with- 
out any  reservation,  whatsoeyer  I  shall 
address  to  them  in  such  their  quality. 
The  correspondence  is  curious,  and  I 
think  of  sending  it  to  the  newspapers. 

^  Despatch  Court  Bill  wants  not  much 
of  being  completed.  Completed  it  as- 
suredly will  be,  unless  I  am  dead  or 
disabled  first,  before  the  times  are  in 
readiness  for  putting  it  to  use.  My 
friend,  Bickerstoth,  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  silk-gownsman  at  the  Chancery  Bar, 
is  quite  oyerwhehned  with  business,  ap- 
proTCs  of  the  bill  without  reserve,  as 
^  as  it  has  gone,  and  will  guarantee 
it  against  all  imputations  on  the  score 
of  ignorance. 

"  If  itinerant  agitators  go  to  preach 
Law  Reform,  and  procure  signatures, 
they  should  go  in  couplsi-^-sn  Irishman 
for  eloquence,  and  to  giye  statements  of 
such  law  abuses  in  &eland,  as  apply 
also  to  England:  an  Englishman,  to 
obviate  local  prejudices;  a  fit  Irishman, 
yon  would,  I  imagine,  easily  find : — ^but 

an  Englishman !    there  would  be 

the  difficulty  r 

0'Ck)NNELL  TO  BeNTHAM. 

(Extracts.) 

'^  DmrywxM  Abb^, 
"  22d  Dec.  1829. 

^  Respected  and  rbtered  Master, 
— ^To  begin  with  the  beginning — I  did 
get  your  half  letter  as  I  was  leaying  ike 
Uoxk  Assises,  and  wrote  a  reply ;  but 
an  accident  caused  it  not  to  be  sent, 
and  then  I  had  a  thousand  things  to 
add— and  then  I  determined  to  write 
fully  when  I  was  just  about  to  open  the 
winter's  campaign. 

^^  I  giye  myself  six  or  seyen  weeks 
here  of  oomparatiye  mental  ineaartum. 
This  is  the  wildest  and  most  stupendous 
scenery  in  nature--and  I  enjoy  my  resi- 
dence here  with  the    most   exquisite 


relish.  I  haye  a  pack  of  beagles  with 
which  I  hunt  on  foot  three  days  in  the 
week.  They  are  of  the  very  best  and 
most  sagacious  quality.  I  am  in  truth 
fiuscinated  with  this  spot :  and  did  not 
duty  call  me  elsewhere,  I  should  bury 
myself  aliye  here.  As  to  the  remainder, 
the  change  of  scene— of  hours— of  habits 
—of  exercise— 'giyes  a  new  tone  to  my 
mind,  and  I  leaye  this  place  with  a  new 
impulse,  and  with  my  mind  new  strung 
for  reform  and  utibty  in  eyery  shape 
and  form.  To-morrow  I  spend,  as  my 
last  day  this  season,  in  hunting.  On 
Monday,  I  leaye  for  Dublin— -all  for 
work — incessant  work. 

'^  I  giye  you  this  sketch  to  show  you 
why  I  haye  been  less  actiye  in  pursuit 
of  useful  change  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

'^  My  winter's  campaign  commences. 
My  first  duty  is  to  discharge  my  debt 
to  you. 

''The  History  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation (Wyse's)  omits  that  part  of  the 
struggle  which  is  most  interesting,  and 
is  most  instructiye, — ^I  mean  the  work- 
ing up  of  small  means  into  mighty  en- 
gines. The  progress  from  political  in- 
&ncy,  through  political  infantile  squab- 
bles, into  something  of  youthful  strength, 
and  then  into  great  manhood  and  yigour. 

''  This  session — ^now  or  neyer,  for  Law 
Reform.  We  mutt  begin  the  first  day 
of  the  seaion  before  the  kin^e  speech^  if 
poeeible.  No  delay »  No  vacation.  The 
Law-despatch  Court  is  independent  of 
the  Code.  It  is  just  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  brought  on  at  once. 

''  I  will  be  in  London,  please  Grod,  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  the  '  Honour- 
able House'  sits.  I  will  take  with  me 
a  great  nnmber  of  petitions  for  justice, 
speedy,  inexpensiye,  and  real  justice. 

''  But  it  is  not  now  practicable  to  send 
round  in  Ireland  law-preachers^— preach- 
ers of  Law  Reform.  You  can  form  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  this  island.  We  are  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  politico-religious 
feyer.  I  haye  been  watching  its  symp- 
toms, and  permitting  nature  to  take  its 
course.  Belieye  me,  the  patient  will 
be  soon  well,  and  strong  soon,  and  fit 
to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  nations  on  all 
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subjects  of  public  amelioration.  The 
Orange  symptoms  might  eadty  be  ex* 
aiqDeiated  br  irritation.  It  is  left  to 
disi^pear  of  itself ;  and  is  disappearing. 
You  shall — ^yon  mil  hear  of  IrelajMl 
with  pleasure,  before  the  traffickers 
meet  again  in  8t  Stephen's  Chapel.  I 
am  moc^  deeeired,  if  Law  Reform  and 
PtoHamentary  Reform  do  not  meet  with 
powerful  assistanoe  from  Ireland  shortlj 
— rwy  shortly. 

"^I  get  the  WettminHer  Bem&w  by 
post  as  soon  as  it  is  published.  The 
triumph  over  ^Edinhur^k  is  complete. 
That  controversy  is  terminated,  unless 
the  Edinburgh  renews  it.  I  am  also  an 
aotive  agent  for  the  circulation  of  the 
WsHmimUr.  Not  one  of  the  merce- 
nary agents  can  be  more  zealous,  fifim- 
ply  because  I  feel  the  value  to  public 
opinion  of  that  woric. 

^  1  have  no  objection  that  you  should 
show  my  letters  to  any  person  you 
please.  I  give  you  the  most  unlimited 
disovetioii  on  that  subject^  both  for  the 
past  and  future,  indndinff  the  present. 
I  do  this  without  any  feenng  <^  vanity ; 
because  I  know,  that  a  man,  ignorant 
as  I  am,  may  possibly  be  the  means  of 
suggesting  a  train  m  thought,  which 
may  lead  superior  minds  to  objects  of 
great  utility.  Do  with  my  letters  just 
what  you  please. 

^I  trust  the  Ammcan  Republics  wiU 
ait  length  setUe  into  peace.  The  num- 
ber of  selfish  beings  which  their  revolu- 
tions havs  produced,  desirous  of  con- 
verting the  p<^^ar  struggles  into  indi- 
vidual advantage,  is  not  (»editaUe  to 
them.  But  their  materials  for  change 
were  of  the  worst  description ;  and  to 
this,  I  verily  believe,  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  Bolivar,  which  appears  suepi- 
cious,  is  to  be  attributed.  Look  back, 
however,  at  his  career,  and  behold  what 
enineot  services  he  has  rendered  to 
libeity.  It  was'  his  generous  perse- 
vering ardour  that,  in  spite  of  every 
motive  to  despair,  enabled  him  at  length 
toeruiA  the  l^fNUiiuds  in  Colombia ;  and 
thereby,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  litee- 
dom  in  other,  and  even  veiy  distant 
provinces.  He  first  taught  the  natives 
that  the  (^Mmiards  were  not  invineible. 
'^'hen  he  established  the  perfect  equali- 


sation of  civil  riffhts  amongst  all  castes 
and  oofaNUs.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  yon, 
give  him  up  without  sifbing  the  evidence 
against  him  closely.  His  aocnsera, 
amongst  his  countrymen,  are  mean  and 
selfish  individuals,  who  cannot  submit 
to  ih%  superiority  of  talent  and  vixtne. 
Society  is  in  its  most  discordant  ekments 
around  him ;  and  it  may  he  difJEwoh  to 
confide  power  to  an  unformed,  ignorant, 
MoaUerid  popnlaticm.  If  I  must  ahaadcn 
my  reliance  on  the  purity  of  Bolivar,  I 
will  shed  a  tear  for  poor  human  nature. 
But  no :  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  he 
will  live  to  have  his  patriotiBm  and  dis- 
interested virtue  recognised  all  over  tiie 
worid. 

"^I  know  General  MiUer,  and  tliink 
very  highly  indeed  of  him.  I  read  the 
kutorical  part  of  his  work,  and  will 
seise  the  first  leisure  moment  to  read 
the  remainder  of  it  I  do  entirely  agvee 
with  you  that  he  is  a  very  intererong 
and  highly-|^ifited  man. 

«<  My  accident  was  much  less  serious 
than  as  represented  in  the  newspi^rs. 
I  was  not  for  one  nu>ment  insensible ; 
but  having  been  dashed  violently  against 
the  ground,  I  was  unable  to  rise  for 
about  one  minote.  In  ten  minutes  afier- 
wanfa,  I  was  as  competent  to  assist  my 
brother,  who  broke  his  arm,  as  if  I  had 
not  fEdlen  at  aU.  The  terxois  of  the 
pfeoetoo  are  much  exaggerated:  but 
why  should  I  detain  you  reeqiecting  an 
incident  which  would  be  forgotten  by 
myself^  but  that  the  papers  have  fiibn- 
cated  ^  an  article'  on  it ;  and  what  is 
to  me  really  precious,  that  you  have 
expressed  so  much  of  kind  solicitude  for 
me. — ^Believe  me,  I  am  most  cordially 
gratefol. 

*'  I  have  read,  or  rather,  am  carefully 
reading  your  book  on  Judicial  Evidence. 
It  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfiAOtioB. 
But  I  must  release  you  firam  this  length- 
ened communication:  let  me  first  oall 
on  you  for  suggestions-Hemy  commaadsi, 
as  to  my  parliamentary  career.  If  you 
think  it  right,  I  wiU  begin  with  *the 
Despatch  Cburt,'--that  i^  tiie  first  or 
second  day  of  the  session :  then  the 
Baturaly  as  (^^osed  to  technical  pro- 
cedure— at  least  a  petitieB  on  this  sub- 
ject :    then  an  ad^oess  to  procure  *  a 
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Code/  EverydajIwillliaTeapeiitioii 
on  some  one  or  more  kw-abnse.  It 
eeene  to  ne»  tbftt  it  will  be  umM  to 
liwre  a  talk  en  tJiia  subieet  almost  e^eiy 
day.  So  many  people  bave  to  oompkln 
of  Uie  expenae  and  delay  of  tbe  law, 
that  tbns  stimnlating  the  ei^oesBion  of 
publio  opinion  cannot  bnt  be  naefiiL — I 
am,  witli  the  smceiettt  re^eet,  yow 
aeaione  diadple,*'  &e. 

EdWABD  IaVUW9IQII  TO  BXVTHAM. 

««  Nm  Yorh^  10C&  Augwt^  1829. 

^  Sib, — ^I  bad  intended  to  delay  the 
reqoesfc,  that  you  would  do  me  the  f^- 
vooff  to  aooept  and  penue  tbe  Codee  of 
Ciiminal  Law  wbidi  I  am  jpreparing 
for  tbe  State  ef  Louiaiana,  until  I  eould 
offer  tbe  whole  system  for  yonr  exami- 
nation :  but  a  delay  has  taken  place  of 
wbicb  yon  are  tbe  cause,  in  preparing 
tbe  Code  of  Evidence ;  and  my  impar 
tienoe  to  have  a  direct  communication 
witb  you,  has  indused  me,  perhaps  in- 
discreetly, to  send  you  tbe  parts  of  tbe 
system  wbicb  baye  been  printed,  for  con- 
sideration, together  witb  tbe  preliminary 
reports  expbmatory  of  their  provisions. 
The  Code  of  Evidence  wbicb  is  wanting 
to  complete  tbe  systpm^  was  ready  about 
two  years  since  to  be  put  to  tbe  press, 
wben  I  beard  of  tbe  publication  of  your 
*  Rationale  of  Judicial  Proof,'  [^vi- 
denoe,]and  I  could  not  tbink  of  taking 
anotber  step,  until  I  bad  received  all  the 
ligbts  I  was  sure  tbis  work  would  throw 
on  the  course  I  was  pursuing.  Notwitb- 
standing  my  endeavours  to  procure  a 
copy  from  England,  I  have,  by  some 
nnacconntable  fiittdity,  been  ooustanliy 
dlieappointed,  but  have  lately  been  for- 
tanate  enou^  to  procnre  tbe  only  set  I 
believe  in  tbe  United  States.  I  am  now 
studying  it  doady,  a|id  idreadj  find 
mose  than  eoongbto  make  merejoicethat 
I  was  not  more  precipitate  in  my  pnUi- 
caftion.  Wbsle  at  tbe  same  tkne  I  feel 
a  pride  in  diseoveriag  that  many  of  tbe 
provisionB  I  bad  inserted,  have  received 
the  sanction  of  your  judgment 

^  It  18  moBS  tiban  tUrty  yean  ago 
that,  then  v^iesenting  this  oity  in  tbe 
Hoaae  of  Representation  of  tbe  United 
States,  I  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 


mitigate  tbe  severity  of  our  penal  kws. 
Tbe  perusal  of  your  works  edited  by 
Dumont,  fortified  me  in  a  design  to  pro- 
secute tbe  subject,  wbenever  a  fit  occa- 
sion should  offer:  it  occurred  about 
twenty  yean  after,  by  my  election  to 
tiie  liegiskture  of  Louisiana,  whither  I 
bad  removed ;  and  I  used  tbe  confidence 
of  that  State,  by  offering  tiiem  the  sys- 
tem yon  will  find  in  tbe  aocompanymg 
package.  It  is  now  under  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Joint  Committee  of  botb 
Houses,  and  its  fote  will  be  decided  in 
tbe  course  of  tbe  winter  session.  Tbe 
fovourable  notice  taken  of  tbe  first 
report  in  England,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  has  bad  a  considerable  effect  in 
predisposmg  tbe  public  mind  to  receive 
it. 

^  In  laymg  before  you  this  work,  I 
offer  you  fittie  that  you  have  not  a  legi- 
timate titie  to;  for,  bereafter  no  one 
can,  in  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  propose 
any  fovourable  change  that  you  have 
not  reccnnmended,  or  make  any  wise  im- 
provement, that  your  superior  sagacity 
has  not  suggested 

^  Witb  tbe  greatest  veneration  for 
your  character,  and  tbe  bigbest  admira- 
tion of  your  useful  labours,  I  am.  Sir, 
yonr  most  obedient  servant." 

Dumont,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Beniham's  disciples,  preceded  him,  by  a 
few  years^  to  the  grave.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  event  was  communicated' 
to  him  by  Dumont's  nephew  : — 

(Translation.; 

''  QmMoa,  Ath  Oebobm-^  1829. 

^  Tbe  fifiendsbip  wbicb  you  felt  for 
onr  excellent  uncle,  bis  attachment  and 
admiration  for  you,  imposes  on  bis  fo- 
mily  tiie  painful  duty  of  announcing  tbe 
mimrtune  we  have  just  experienced. 
M.  Dumont  has  been  removed  from  us — 
removed  most  unexpectedly ;  and  what 
adds,  if  it  be  possible  to  add,  to  our 
grie^  for  away  from  bis  fomily.  He 
left  ^  a  fow  weeks  agp,  full  of  health, 
for  a  journey  in  Italy.  At  Venice,  a 
sH^  indisposition  induced  him  to  pre- 
cipitate his  departure;  but,  arrived  at 
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Milan,  the  disorder  aaBomed  a  serious 
character,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died. 
If  anything  could  lighten  oar  loss,  it 
would  be  to  think  that  no  sufferings  ac- 
companied his  last  moments,  and  that  he 
slumbered  away  in  the  arms  of  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him.  Accept,  Sir, 
the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  yeneration  with  which  the 
excellent  man,  for  whom  we  mourn,  has 
inspired  us  for  jour  person.* 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Dumont 
thus  wrote  of  Bentham : — 

(Translation.) 

*^  What  I  most  admire  is  the  manner 
in  which  Mr  Bentham  has  laid  down  his 
principle,  the  deyelopment  he  has  giyen 
to  it,  and  the  yigorous  logic  of  his  in- 
ductions from  it.  The  firat  book  of  the 
*  Principles  of  Le^lation^^  is  an  art  of 
reasoning  upon  this  principle,  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  &lse  notions  which 
usurp  its  place— of  analyzing  eyil — and 
of  showing  the  strength  of  the  legislator 
in  the  four  sanctions,  natural,  moral, 
political,  and  religious.  The  whole  is 
new,  at  least  with  regard  to  method 
and  arrangement ;  and  they  who  haye 
attacked  ue  principle  generally,  haye 
taken  good  care  not  to  make  a  special 
attack  upon  the  detailed  exposition  of 
the  Intern. 

^^  Egotism  and  materialism!  How  ab- 
surd !  Nothing  but  yile  declamation  and 
insipid  mummery !  Look  into  the  cata- 
logue of  pleasures  for  the  rank  which  the 
author  assigned  to  those  of  beneyolence, 
and  see  how  he  finds  in  them  the  germ 
of  all  social  yirtues!  His  adminible 
^  Treatise  upon  the  Indirect  Meane  of 
Preventing  Crime,'  contains,  among 
others,  three  dusters  sufficient  to  pul- 
yerise  all  these  nuserable  objections. 
One  is  on  the  cnltiyation  of  beneyolence; 
another  on  the  proper  use  of  the  motiye 
of  honour;  and  the  third  on  the  im^r- 
tance  of  reli^on,  when  maintained  m  a 
proper  direction---that  is  to  say,  of  that 
religion  which  conduces  to  the  benefit 
of  society.  I  am  conyinced  that  Fene- 
lon  himself  would  haye  put  his  name  to 
eyeiy  word  of  this  doctrine.  Consider 
the  nature  and  number  of  Mr  Bentham's 
works ;  see  what  a  wide  range  he  has 


taken  in  Imslation ;  and  is  it  not  ac- 
knowledged, that  no  man  has  more  the 
character  of  originality,  independence^ 
loye  of  public  good,  disinterestednesB, 
and  noble  courage  in  braying  the  danflers 
and  persecutions  which  haye  more  mui 
once  threatened  his  old  age  ?  Ifii  mo- 
ral life  ii  a$  beautiful  a$  hie  intellectual. 
Mr&ntham  passes  in  England,  whe- 
ther with  justice  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
determine,  for  the  chiefs  I  mean  the 

Siritual  chie^  of  the  Radical  party, 
is  name,  therefore,  is  not  in  good  re- 
pute with  those  in  power,  or  those  who 
see  greater  dangers  than  adyantages  in 
a  reform,  especially  a  radical  r^orm. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  giye  an  opinion, 
either  for  or  against,  but  it  must.be 
understood,  that  he  has  neyer  enjoyed 
the  fayour  either  of  goyemment  or  of 
the  high  aristocracy;  and  this  must 
guide,  eyen  in  other  countries,  those 
who  desire  not  to  conunit  themselyes ; 
for  Mr  Bentham's  ensign  leads  neither 
to  riches  nor  to  power.*' 

In  a  letter  to  O'Connell  of  29th  Oo- 
tober,  Bentham  speaks  of  *'  the  public- 
house  licensing  system"  as  *'  a  most 
maleficent  source  of  corruption,  oppres- 
sion, and  depredation  ;  and  says, 
'^  Among  your  Parliamentary  agenda 
will  natundly  be  the  extinction  of  it. 
But  this  will  be  included  in  the  local 
judicatories."    O'Connell  answers : — 

CCONNBLL  TO  BSNTHAM. 

**Iferrion  Sptarey  DMmy 
"iVbr.  4,  1829. 

^^  I  found  here,  awaiting  my  arriyal, 
a  letter  from  my  reyered  master.  I 
hasten  to  reply,  before  I  am  entangled 
in  the  act  of  profession.  My  time  now 
reckons  by  the  minute ;  but  did  I  count 
it  by  the  dropiung  of  my  heart's  blood, 
I  would  deyote  some  of  it  to  the  man 
who  has  done  more  to  ensure  the  de- 
struction of  abuses,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  common  honesty,  than  any 
other  human  being  I  oyer  knew  or 
read  oL 

^  The  Honourable  House !  shall  hear 
the  name  of  Bentham — a  name  which, 
it  would  seem,  has  been  considered  too 
harsh  hitherto  for  *  ears  polite.'    I  will, 
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if  yon  approre  of  it,  drire  at  onoe  to 
tlie  framing  of  Hie  Code.  No  oommit- 
tee  to  ciu&on  it,  no  lewaid  to  create 
contention,  and  excite  patronage  and 
faTourition.  Yonr  plan,  simply  printing 
at  the  public  expense— the  sentiment  of 
glory  and  utility  the  only  stimolants — 
yon  will  live  to  see  your  work  printed 
at  the  national  expense,  and  1  trust 
finally  adopted :  my  humble  name  will, 
in  spite  of  the  sneerers,  be  found  in 
some  margin,  or  beneath  the  last  page ; 
and  I  too  will  hare  done  the  good  work 
of  facilitating  right  and  justice,  and 
abolishing  penuries  and  useless  oaths. 

^The  pubbo-house  licensing  system 
is  reaUy  more  surprising,  if  possible, 
than  abominable.  How  John  Bull  can 
be  80  stupid  a  dolt  as  to  submit  to  it,  is 
portion,  however,  of  that  practical  des- 
potism which  the  jurisdiction  of  irrespon- 
sible Justices  has  established  with  an  iron 
hand  in  England  and  Ireknd,  without 
responsibility  or  any  that  exists  almost 
perfect  as  a  mockery :  and  without  ap- 
peal, the  Bench  of  Justices,  collectiyely 
and  in  detail,  haye  made  the  people  feel 
despotism  in  its  worst  shape— its  ema- 
ciating consistency  of  oppression.  But 
for  collateral  advantages  iu  these  coun- 
tries, I  would  prefer  to  live  under  the 
simple  tyranny  of  a  Turkish  cadi,  to  the 
endurance  of  the  complicated  oppression 
of  an  unelected,  irremovable,  irrespon- 
sible, incorrigible  Bench  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace— all  this  they  are  in  Bict. 
This  remedycomes  within  the  immediate 
head  of  local  jurisdiction. 

^^  The  King's  Bench  is  the  avowed 
accomplice  of  the  crimes  of  the  magis- 
tracy, but  you  catch  my  sentiments  on 
these  subjects,  I  will  endeavour  to  avail 
myself  of  your  accuracy  and  distinct- 
ness of  mode  of  redress.  From  your 
fidthful  disciple." 

Bentham  was  much  distressed  by  some 
of  CConnell's  attacks,  of  a  personal  and 
afanost  private  character,  by  which  he 
deemed  he  was  damaging  the  cause  of 
Reform  and  lowering  his  individual  in- 
fluence and  reputation.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  considering  how  best  to  make 
an  effort  to  check  his  excitable  bdt  I 
most  beloved  friend,  and  he  determined  I 
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to  write  to  him  an  anonymous  letter,  of 
which  this  is  an  extract  :— 

Bbnthax  (under  the  name  qfPhil-OCkm- 
neU)  TO  CyCoKiniLL. 

''XoadbM,  IM  November,  1829. 

^^SiB, — ^This  comes  from  a  sincere 
admirer  of  you,  and  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  Catholic  canse,  so  Car  as  is  co^[|Btent 
with  the  welfare  of  all  besides. 

'^  It  is  with  proportionable  grief  that 
I  read  your  tirade — ^3rour  altogether 
undiscriminating  tirade  — against  tiie 
Liberals^  as  contained  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  see 
that,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  cast  reproach  upon  you,  or 
to  cause  an  atom  of  unnecessary  uneasi- 
ness in  your  mind,  but  merely  to  do  what 
depends  on  me  towards  prevailing  on 
yon  to  abstain  from  such  reproachful 
sallies  in  future. 

'' To  the  class  of  iS'^srmte,  or  to  that  of 
Liberaby  are  generally  recognised  to  be- 
long aU  men  with  whom,  on  a  political 
account,  you  have  anything  to  do,  even 
ServileSy  those  called  also  sometimes  To- 
riee,  sometimes  Abeolutitti.  Under  the 
denomination  oiLiberals^  are  commonly 
regarded  as  included  as  well  Whigs  as 
Radicals. 

^  Abeolutiete  are  all  of  them  against 
you;  and  accordingly  so  are  you,  and  of 
necessity,  making  unceasing  war  upon 
them.  Under  the  head  t»f  liberals  are 
comprised  all  to  whom  you  can  look  for 
assistance  in  the  character  of  friends. 

*^  What  on  this,  or  any  occasion,  could 
have  possessed  you  thus  to  run-a-^mudc 
(Malay  like)  against  all  your  friends? 
xes,  against  M  your  friends,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  zealous  Catholics. 

^^To  what  ueeful  purpose  can  you 
thus  wage  war  upon  them  f  In  propor- 
tion as  you  damage  theirreputation,  (sup- 
posing on  yoor  part  the  capacity  of  thus 
producing  in  any  decree  that  effect,) 
would  not  you  be  weacening  your  own 
force? 

"  No,  surely,  by  any  such  vague  re- 
proaches :  for  which  no  specific  grounds 
are  aUeged^  and  for  which  lul  such 
grounds  would  be  out  of  season,  by  any 
such  ungrounded   reproaches,  if  any 
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xepulKtion  be  impaiied,  it  will  not  be 
that  of  tkoie  aganui  wkom,  but  of  Am 
hy  wham  tbey  ore  uttered. 

^  On  what  suppoaition  u  it  that  yon 
thna  make  war  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not 
that  they  aie  eiUvBr  Nen-Oalbolicfl,  or 
Non-CSuristiana  ? 

^  Btat  in  either  ease^  wtet  good  ii  it 
poenble  yon  ahonld  derive  even  from 
snooeaBintbiesamemmataiaiwar?  Is 
it  by  Tvgae  reproeche%  in  that  or  any 
othor  Aape,  that  any  man  ean  expeet  to 
tonvert  any  ether  man  to  the  Catholio 
fiuth,  or  to  any  ether? 

^  Talking  m  this  stretn,  you  afford 
gmitifieation  (it  may  be  snppoeed)  to 
your  own  momentary  feetings,-'«*«nd 
aony  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  call  them 
yonr  own  anti$Qmal  fedin||s ;— yon,  who 
80  laudaUy  abound  in  aooial  ones  of  the 
beat  and  moat  extenaive  claaa.  This 
gratification  you  afford  yourseli  But 
now  dearly  do  yen  not  expose  yourself 
to  pay  for  it ! 

'«  All  this  while,  what  ia  the  olvjeot 
and  end  in  view  of  the  liberty  I  am  time 
.taking  witk  you?  Ia  it  to  give  yon 
pain  in  any  shape?  This  tdu  will  aee 
It  oaanotpeeriUybe:  forif  itweie,it  ia 
not  in  this  prwastB^  but  in  the  most  pub- 
lic manner,  that  I  should  addzeas  yon. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  preaerve  you 
from  all  futare  pain,  if  possible,  from 
the  like  sonree;  it  is  to  prevail  upon 
yon  to  abstain  from  drawing  it  down 
upon  yourself  by  any  more  suoh  mani- 
festations of  hostile  feeling  towaida 
almoat  all  thoae,  among  whom,  for  any 
of  yonr  great  and  bendieent  purpeaea, 
yon  can  look  to  find  friends. 

^  True  it  is,  that  what  is  peat  oannot 
be  ncalled.  Bat  what  I  oomlbrt  my* 
self  with  the  hope  o^  is,  that  when  you 
eorae  forward  iqwrn  the  great  carpet, 
with  your  noble  plana  of  real  leform, 
the  memeiy  of  these  mimpadM  will  be 
drowned  in  die  blaae  of  your  nnexampled 
meiita,  and  yonr  matchless  eloqnenoe. 

^  Would  ^u  wish  ?  can  you  endme? 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  effect  actually 
piedneed  by  this  foftt^  of  yours?  Read 
It,  if  you  luure  net  read  it,  in  The  Em* 
mminer^  in  the  No.  of  the  eariieat  day 
theseafter  enaoing.  Perhapa  it  wae  no- 
ticed in  Emumimer  more  than  once. 


*^  Being  of  the  numberof  yonr  aaneereet 
admiren^  and,  howeyerunknown,  friends, 
I  aign  myself 

"Phii^O'CowibUi.'' 

And  In  a  letter  to  O'Connell,  signed 
by  himself^  and  written  at  about  the  same 
tune,  he  says— 

"« NmK  7, 1829. 

**Dam,  DBiji  CHnn,  —  Whom,  in 
imagination,  I  have,  at  this  moment, 
preasuig  te  my  fond  bosom,— put  oH^  if 
it  be  possiUe,  yonr  intokranoe.  Eoduze 
the  conception,  and  eren  the  utterance 
of  other  men'a  opiniona,  how  opposite 
acever  to  your  own.  At  any  rate,  when 
you  aasnme  the  mantle  of  the  legislator, 
pnt  off  tbe  gown  that  baa  but  one  ride 
to  it,-^that  of  the  adTocate. 

^  Aa  to  eyii  tendemrjr  of  opiniona, 
aadinainoetity  in  theprefeasionof  them, 
and  any  riniatev  interests  by  which  m 
tibe  character  of  motives,  the  declamtion 
made  of  those  same  opinions  may  have 
been  produced,, — ^these  ate  points  quite 
diffEHent  and  distinguishable  from  the 
entertaining  of  those  same  opinions ;  not 
that  under  the  assurance,  oould  I  bnt 
entertain  it,  that  I  should  thereby  wroid 
giving  yon  pain,  not  that  there  is  any 
opinion  of  mine,  that  it  would  cost  me 
any  pam  to  forbear  exhibiting  to  your 
view,  bnt  that  in  the  nature  of  the  oaae 
no  audi  assurance  is  obtMuable.  It 
would  require  that  I  should  be  in  poasea- 
eioa  of  an  e^aatlistof  all  your  opiaions, 
—at  any  rate  of  all  that  are  of  any  eon- 
siderable  importanee  in  a  religions  or 
political  view,  present  and  future,  all 
yonr  opinions,  not  present  alone^  but 
foture  likevrise. 

^  What  aeomfort  it  would  be  to  me 
could  I  but  recrive  your  assurance  that 
you  have  taken  youraelf  to  ituk  en  this 
ffiound,  and  that  the  result  of  it  has 
been  a  resolution  to  embrace,  in  words 
as  well  ae  deeds,  that  charity  which  is 
called  cortldw,  and  which,  whatever  it 
thinks,  (for  we  are  net  mastete  of  e«r 
thoughts,  at  any  rate,  and  in  partienlar, 
of  my  opinion,  I  who  write  this  foei  too 
plainly  I  am  not,)  avoids,  at  any  rate, 
speaking  evil.  ^£vilspeaking,'-Hipeak- 
inf^  evil  of  an^^  |ienon,  for  not  doin^  that 
thmg  which  it  is  net  possible  to  do,  or 
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for  not  doing  anjthing  which  it  ia  not 
poasible  to  avoid  doing,— in  a  word,  fo? 
the  non-pQifonnanoe  of  impoaBibilitieB.'' 

Again  BenUuun  writes  :^-» 

«  Nw.  10,  1829, 
Qdli  toMI  Qntdm  ^  MdHiow  foanntei.— 
GkidiM  wraM*  bcmIimu 

IM  ttMm  tbii  vmMot  aM*> 

^  Bdi<^d  heio  a  foiihor  «o«oe  and  aah- 
joct  of  aaziety.  Talco,  take  in  flood 
part,  my  dear  child,  aieimon  npon  thoaa 
texts. 

^  The  SQUdtoi^genend   knowingly 
and  wiUoUj  eammitting  an  act  of  decep- 
tion, a  m^fprmtio  v^riy  by  ahstaining 
fiom  bringing  forward  a  mattev-o^&ei, 
the  certain  consequence  of  which  wonkL 
have  beei^  the  acquittal  of  a  knot  of 
men,  ^(alnst  whom,  in  a  coital  case, 
he,  by  eomnussion  from  the  crown,  was 
acting  as  adTocate,  these  men  not  being, 
any  one  of  them  in  truth,  emlty  of  the 
£Mtcbuged.    liet  all  this  be  taken  for 
giaated,  wA  the  condnot  manifested  by 
it  shall  be  as  bad  as  yon  please,  and,  in 
a  moral  view,  the  censure  merited  by  it 
as  severe  as  you  please.  Well,  but  what 
then  ?    What  is  this  bat  acting  as  an 
advocate}  doing  what  eveiy  advocate 
is  hired  to  do,  and  consento  to  do  for 
hire.    For  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
it  is,  that  under  my  system  the  two 
branches,  theprofossionalandthejndicia], 
are  k^  inexorably  distinct.    When  the 
length  of  time  which  is  long  enough  for 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  and  mysteiy 
of  judicature  has  elapsed,  admitted  to 
the  office  of  judge  Qshall  be^  no  person 
who  has  ever  practised  as  an  advocate. 
Therefore  It  is,  that  (extiaordinary  ex- 
ceptions excepted)  if  I  admitted  of  anex-» 
elusion  of  evidenoe  as  a  seenri^  against 
deception,  sooner  dionld  this  mil  on  an 
advocate  than  on  a  robber  or  mnrderer. 
*^  But  yoM,  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
advocates    does  it  belong  to  you  to 
pledge  yourself  to  luring  forward  your 
gieat  wheel  to  break  this  fly  npon? 
Could  jon  put  it  to  any  such  use  withr 
out  bringing  down  no  small  part  of  its 
weight  upon  yourself?    In  fain,  ware  I 
so  disposed,  could  I  osnceal  the  self* 
regardiag  inteieat  by  which  this  sermon. 


wearisome  as  it  cannot  but  be,  has  been 
produoed.  It  is  the  fear  of  seeing  worn 
down,  and  rratdered  leas  respected,  less 
feared,  less  efficient,  this  mignty  instro- 
ment^-^-tfae  use  of  which  stands  engaged 
to  me,  kit  cmshing  in  its  whde  enor~ 
mous  mass,  the  mauohineiy  of  bjnstioe. 
«<  The  man  in  question,  be  he  who  and 
what  hemay«<Hmpposehim  brought  be- 
foTO  the  Honoarafale  House  (not  that  it 
is  possible  he  should  be)  for  what  he 
did :  how  obvious  and  sure  his  answer ! 
« What,'  says  he,  « was  it  that  I  did, 
more  than  anybody  else  in  my  place 
would  have  done  ?  that  which  univmsal- 
ly*^-at  any  rate  generally^is  undeistood 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  advocate,  to 
every  client,  in  every  case  V 

^  This  done,  should  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  shedding  el  innocent 
blood?  Not  I,  indeed.  My  duty  to 
my  client  having  been  thus  done :  no- 
tmng  would  have  hindered  me  from  do- 
ing what  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
justice :  namely,  topreserve  myself  from 
the  having  been  instrumental  in  the 
shedding  of  this  same  innocent  blood. 
That  which  would  set  eveiythinff  right 
is  a  pardon ;  and  this  is  whi^  under  full 
asBuraaee  (^  suocess,  I  ehould  have  set 
myself  to  procure. 

^*  What,  again,  if  he  should  say,  al- 
though the  mdividnal  diarges  brought 
against  these  men  were  fotse,  yet,  from 
aU  circumstances  taken  together,  I  was 
peranadedof  their  having  been  guilty  of 
the  offences  charged,  or  othem  of  the 
same  description  ?  In  that  Honourable 
place,  an  exculpation  of  this  sort  would 
It  not  be  listened  to  ?  Observe  I  speak 
only  hypothetically :  for  of  the  partieu- 
lar  circumstances  of  the  case,  other  than 
as  above,  I  have  net  taken  any  the 
slightest  cognizance. 

''  Observations  to  the  effect  of  the 
aboTe  sermon,  I  hear  from  men  who  are 
seak>ua  friends  to  us  and  onr  great  cause, 
and  what  to  say  in  vindication  I  can- 
not find.  H,  upon  cooler  reflection,  it 
G^uld  happen  to  you,  to  see  that  mat- 
ter In  the  same  point  of  view,  you  will, 
of  course,  take  Uie  best  coarse  that  can 
he  taken  for  backing  ont 

^^  Inconsistency  !  inconsistency !  this 
is  one  of  the  recks  which  my  perhaps 
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too  seiitttive— I  hope  too  senritiye— 
unagination  presenta  jou,  but  too  of^n 
to  my  view  as  in  danger— not  of  split- 
tinff  upon,  indeed,  but  of  being  cast  upon, 
and  more  .brniaed,  than  without  seyeie 
suffering  onmy  pairt,  I  oonld  behold  you. 
How  eould  I  forbear  boring  you  with 
these  sermons  ?  Are  we  not  Unked  to- 
gether by  our  most  philanthropic,  moqt 
meritorious,  our  strongest  and  fondest 
hopes  ?  Your  reputation,  is  it  not  mine? 
All  the  while,  with  delight,  gratitude, 
and  hope,  do  I  think  of  the  excellent 
temper  and  endurance,  with  which  yon 
bore— yes :  and  upon  my  suggestion,  in 
relation  to  the  so  unworthy  Radical,  our 
false  brother  ffunt 

*^  Ity  after  all,  this  does  but  annoy 
you,  without  producing  preponderant 
ffood,  speak  but  half  a  word,  and  my 
dear  quinquagenaiy  child  shall  neyer 
more  be  thus  tormented  by  the  old  her- 
mit, his  octogenaryself-constitutedguar- 
dian." 

Benthuc  to  O'Connell. 

«/>«:.  8, 1829. 

^<  Wellington  is  civil  to  me— gives 
immediate  answers,  all  in  his  own  mind, 
to  letter  after  letter,  that  I  send  to  him. 
I  have  written  him  about  Law  Reform, 
telling  him,  if  he  will  listen  to  me,  he 
maydo  whatCromwelltriedat,  and  fiuled 
in : — ^the  lawyers  were  too  many  for  him. 

^  Herries,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  on 
receiving  a  little  tract  of  mine,  ^Emanci- 
pate your  Colonies,'  writes  me  a  homage- 
paying  letter,  speaking  of  himself  as 
^  lionoured,'  &c. 

''With  all  this  I  am  dispirited.  I 
am  at  my  wit's  end — and  wherefore  ? 
Even  because  of  you. 

''  He  has  declared  war  against  you. 
Are  not  you  a  Liberal?  Can  you  deny 
that  you  are?  Would  you  wish  to 
deny  it  ?  Smce  the  name  was  invented, 
have  yon  ever  ceased  to  answer  to  it  ? 
On  the  Monday  he  is  at  your  feet;  he 
was  a  Benthamist  On  the  Thursday, 
you  are  the  object  of  his  declared  abhor- 
rence ;  he  is  an  anti-BenthamiBt.  And  in 
the  meantime,  what  is  it  you  have  done  ? 
Can  you  have  any  doubt  of  this  ?  I^ 
after  that  declaration,  any  doubt  is  left^ 
look  to  his  silence.    His  letter  of  more 


than  a  month  ago,  Nov.  4,  is  the  last 
you  will  have  from  him. 

''  He  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  is  a  weathercock,  and  their 
breath  the  blast  that  determines  its  di- 
rection. 

''Those  to  whom  you  are  most  in- 
debted for  what  you  are,  for  your  having 
devoted  the  whole  of  your  long  life  to 
the  service  of  mankind,  those  by  whose 
means  he  himself  became  what,  till  the 
other  day  he  was,— «  Benthamist,  these 
are  now  among  the  objects  of  his  pro- 
claimed abhorrence. 

"  In  England,  the  men  of  his  own  reli- 
gion are  cold  to  him,  and  indifferent;  Li- 
berals, all  to  a  man,  his  warm  friends, 
and  the  only  ones:  and  this  is  the  return 
he  makes  to  them. 

"The  friends  of  liber^  all  over  the 
world,  those  are  the  men  he  thus  makes 
war  upon.  The  liberal  Spanish  Cortes, — 
the  liberal  Portuguese  Cortes,— «11  over 
late  Spanish-America,  the  constituted 
authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Boli- 
var, till  t'other  day  the  Liberator,  now 
the  Subjugator.  The  declared  enemy 
to  all  usenil  lights,  who,  after  trumpet- 
ing my  works,  and  declaring  that  they 
had  given  to  politics  and  morals  the 
certainty  and  precision  of  mathematics, 
has  made  it  a  crime  in  every  man  to 
have  so  much  as  one  of  them  m  his  pos- 
session. In  a  word,  he  has  made  him- 
self to  be,  in  his  part  of  Spanish-America, 
what  the  beloved  Ferdinand  was— com- 
pletely absolute;  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  despot  he  has 
reestablished  the  aneien  regime, 

"  And  what  is  it  that  Ibus  produced 
the  alliance  between  him  and  O'Connell  ? 
One  simple  merit,  which  absorbs  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  all  others, — ^he 
has  reestablished,  and  is  reSstablishing 
monks.  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  Are 
these  monks  Jesuits  ?  No !  but  tell  them 
they  have  taken  the  vows  to  disobey 
the  command,  which  says,  increase  and 
multiply ;  and  this  is  the  merit  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  fiither  of  a  family,  suffices 
to  outweigh  the  most  fla^tioua  crimes. 

"With  inflexible  pertmacil^,  he  ad- 
heres to  the  idigion  of  his  Others, — ^to 
the  opinions  under  which  he  was  bom 
and  bred.     The  Liberals,  in  all  their 
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varieties  of  opinion,  do  the  Bame  thing : 
and  thus  it  is,  by  puisoing  the  rexj 
eame  oourse  tliai  he  pnraaes,  they  have 
made  themaelyes  the  objects  of  his  ab- 
horrenoe. 

^  In  what  oonsiBts  their  ozime  ? — ^the 
crime  of  the  very  worst  of  them  ?  In 
differing  with  him  on  a  question  of  evi- 
denoe,  on  the  credit  due  to  statements 
o£  hetSy  self-declaxedly  improbable, — 
statements  written  in  early,  and  com- 
paiatiyely  nninstmoted  ages, — state- 
ments nnsubjected  and  nnsnbjectable  to 
the  test  of  cross-examination.  Grant- 
ing these  statements  to  be  all  tme,  ydt 
is  it  a  crime — an  unnardonable  crime— 
not  to  be  convinced  by  them  ?  not  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  what  he  himself  de- 
clares to  believe  to  be  incomprehensible  ? 

^He  thinks  it  ib  in  the  in&llibility 
of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Chnrch,  (whoever 
it  is  he  means  by  the  Church,)  and, 
iKfter  all,  in  whose  infftUibility  is  it  that 
he  is  believing  ?  in  whose  but  his  own. 
His  opinion  is,  that  their  opinion  is  in- 
fiftllible,  and  is  not  his  own  then  the 
opinion  on  which  his  confidence  of  the 
supposed  infallibility  rests  ? 

^  Fasting,  prayers,  celibacy,  self-tor- 
menting in  any  or  all  shapes,  can  it 
atone  for,  and,  m  the  scale  of  good  and 
evil,  preponderate  over  all-comprehen- 
sive beneficence  ? 

^  This,  and  more  in  abundance  to  the 
same  effect,  is  what  I  have  been  doomed 
continually  to  hear  from  all  around  me : 
and  what  can  I  find  to  say  in  answer  ? 
Jnst  nothing.  I  am  struck  dumb.  I 
stand  mute.  I  shrug  up  my  shoulders: 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  yon  have 
placed  me.  Will  yon?  can  you,  say 
anything,  do  anything  that  will  help 
me  out  of  it  ?  Unless  you  can,  to  what 
end  come  hither  and  take  joxit  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  The  men  you 
have  declared  war  against,  is  it  to  them 
that  you  look  for  support  ?  The  Whigs 
and  we  Radicals-— of  these  are  compost 
the  Liberals— remain  the  Tories.  Is  it 
to  the  Tories  that  yon  look  for  codpera- 
taon  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
To  the  Wellingtons  and  the  Peels  for 
the  abolition  of  their  own  tyranny  ?  I£ 
it  is  to  Irishmen  alone  that  you  look  for 
the  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and,  among 


Irishmen,  to  the^Boman  Catholics  alone, 
whose  wish  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
Jesuits,  will  not  any  endeavour  of  yours 
go  fiirther  where  you  are  than  here  ? 

"^  My  dear,  dear  O'Connell-Oh  no ! 
it  is  not  in  anger — ^it  is  in  grief  of  mind 
that  I  say  this.  Hate  me  as  yon  will : 
I  defy  yon  to  make  me  hate  you,— I 
defy  you  to  prevent  me  from  being  your 
well-wisher;  and  not  merely  your  mo- 
tiveless well-wisher,  but  your  £uthfril 
servant,  and  your  bene&ctor,  if  possi- 
ble, if^  by  anythmg  I  can  say  or  do, 
any  addition  can  be  made  to  your  great- 
est happiness,  as  witness  these  presents, 
written  in  a  moment  of  dejection— not 
to  say  despondency,  at  the  close  of  a 
night  occupied  in  dreaming  of  you." 

To  this  O'Counell  replies : — 

O'CoNNELL  TO  BXKTHAM. 

^^Merrian  Square^  Dee.  13,  1829. 

^^  Mt  dbab  Snt,— I  went  to  Drog- 
heda  on  Saturday ;  and,  therefore,  did 
not  read  your  last  letter  till  Sunday.  I 
came  back  to  this  town  yesterday  noon- 
day: thus  I  account  mr  not  replying 
instantly,  as  you  desired. 

^^Now  to  reply  to  your  questions: 
l«t/y,  I  read  your  former  letters  atten- 
tively, without  being  in  any  degree 
offended.  Add — ^I  was  not — I  am  not 
— nor  ever  shall,  or  will  be — I  never 
can  be  offended  with  you. — Reason — 
because  I  deem  you  the  most  useful 
man  to  the  world  at  large  that  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  of 
any  man  who  could  fulhr  compete  with 
you  in  point  of  practical  utility. 

^  If  you  had  not  attacked  Judge  & 
Co.  by  direct  face-blows,  the  absurd 
superstition,  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, would  have  protected  a  most 
unjust,  mendacious,  and  vexations  sys- 
tem under  their  wings,  for  at  least  an- 
other century. 

^^  I  cannot  write  more  at  present : 
but  I  do  owe  you  a  long  letter — and 
thus  promise  to  pay  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Lord  Tenterden's  act,  which  has 
already  cost  several  hundreds  of  pounds 
to  diieovar  that  meaning. — ^With  the 
most  sincere  respect,  yonrs  most  faith- 
fully." 
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And  Bentham  rejoins  :— 

BmitHAM  TO  O'COHNfiLL. 

«(Mlr  DRAjt  CConk&lim—- Tfau  mo- 
meni  oomes  vouts  of  the  15th:  heavy 
on  mj  mind  was  the  piessaze  from 
whioh  it  has  relieved  me.  In  compari- 
eon  of  £ohuer  letters,  however,  there 
oomes  here  a  sort  of  ooldneas  that  pre- 
vents the  relief  from  being  qnite  com- 
plete :  «  respect?'  yes: — *  affection,' 
mention  or  intimation  of   itf— »none. 


O'Conndl !  I  love  you  with  a  fuUm'$ 
love.  A  man  at  my  age  is  old  enough 
to  be  gvand&ther  to  a  man  of  youia. 

*^  I  had  taken  measures  lor  caunng 
inquiry — ^personal  inquiry—to  be  made 
of  you,  whether  the  two  suooessive  let- 
ters of  mine  to  ymi  had  come  to  hand : 
the  book  I  take  iox  granted  has ;  for 
had  it  not,  you,  in  this  letter  of  yours, 
would  have  said  as  much.  I  have  taken 
measures  which,  I  hope,  will  be  time 
enough  to  be  suoeessful  to  sUqi  the  in- 
quiry." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

1829—80,    .ffiT.81— 2. 

Law  Refbmi  Assoeigtfon^— Apprahuuion  of  BlindAeu.— Sale  tff  OiBeH.--OX3MiiiiIL— MoMtfaolt 

Letter  to  Pnaideat  Jackioii ;  Law  Beform  in.  America  (  French  Politice.— Homlum  of  DruaBelsy — 
Rot.  HuDpfarey  Price. 


Bbmtham  was  dttirous  of  oiganisiug  an 
Association  of  influential  peflsons,  for  ex-* 
pediiing,  cheapening,  aiMl  populariong 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
advancing  Law  Reforms  in  their  various 
shapea.  He  thought,  that  many  who 
would  hesitate  about  lending  their  aid 
to  the  obtainment  of  Constitutional 
Befoim,  might  not  be  unwiUing  to  co- 
operate for  the  piurpoee  ef  making  jus- 
tice more  accessible  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  this  purpose^  he  obtsined 
the  promised  collation  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men :  but  the  purpose  never 
r^iened  into  an  efficient  vitality.  Names 
to  offnament— mutatbns  to  attract, 
were  easily  found;  but  not  so  hands* 
and  heads  to  work.  So  the  iiAan  was 
abandoned,  or  deferred  nne  ate;  and 
justice  remains  as  it  was,  a  luxury 
purchasable  by  the  opulent,  but  wholly 
beyvmd  the  reach  of  the  poor :  its  pur- 
suit vexatious — the  lesults  of  that  pur* 
suit  unascertainaU^— wearisome  nom 
delay— -barthensome  from  coet— and  <^ 
pressive  from  uncertainty. 

The  apprehension  of  blmdnessgave  Mr 
Bentham,  at  this  time,  no  little  anxiety ; 
yet  he  talked  of  the  probable  calamity 


with  great  composure.  **  I  shall  be  cheer- 
fulf^he  said ;  ^*  blind  peopleare  cheerful : 
and  I  shall  escape  many  annoyances." 
It  was  thus  that,  in  his  own  case,  he 
applied  his  maxim  to  look  on  the  biurht 
—on  the  brightest  side  of  things.  ^  'uie 
public  may  lose  something  by  my  blind- 
ne8e,«H9o  I  want  to  get  my  otneralia 
and  my  ^eyMra/unma  despatched.  If  I 
come  to  dictate,  my  etyle  will  change. 
Look  at  that  table^  ^  (a  board  covered 
with  a  green  curtain,  on  which  Bentham 
was  accustomed  to  pin  the  fragments 
which  represented  the  leading  principles 
of  his  writings.)'  There  are  the  texts 
for  my  sermons." 

But  his  sleep  was  often  disturbed  by 
gloomy  dreams.  These  are  the  worcb 
in  which  he  described  one  of  them,  no 
doubt  the  consequenee  of  indigestion, 
from  which  he  sometimes  suffered  se- 
verely: ^^I  have  been  dreambg  that 
I  lived  near  the  Thames— I  walked 
through  streets  more  and  more  ffloomy. 
I  saw  lugubrious  houses  inhabited  by 
lugubrious  people^  and  heafd  lugubrious 
disDoursee.  ItxiedtoeBC«pe,asadlMiBd 
all  the  streets  into  which  1  eniefed  had 
no  outlet.    It  was  always  a  eul  de  moc** 
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In  1830,  Bentham  wrote  adtne  leltera 
on  the  sale  of  puUio  offioeSi  wkicb  lie 
deemed  a  valuable  means  for  maximiz- 
ing aptitude  and  minimizing  expense. 
In  answer  to  the  objection  that  their 
sale  would  open  the  door  to  abnse»  he 
says,  with  particular  rrference  to  the 
election  of  a  Secondaay  by  the  Common 
Council  of  London :— 

^  Sir, — Accident  having  put  the  docu- 
ments out  of  m^  reach,  I  must  cast  my- 
self upon  your  mdulgence  for  any  little 
unintended  misrepiesentation  or  i^^ti- 
tion  it  may  happen  te  me  to  fall  into. 

*^  What  t  am  ready  to  admit  is— that, 
suppose  the  office  to  be  sold,  and  naikim^ 
ihiu  for  the  purpote  of  obviating  o^mm, 
— abase  in  all  possible  shapes,  and  to  the 
highest  possible  amount^  will  be  a  more 
or  less  probable  consequence :  what,  in 
that  view,  I  would  propose  should  be 
done,  I  will  mention  presently. 

*^Qn  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  plain 
man,  and  nothing  I  have  seen  has  been 
able  to  extinguish  my  c(meeption  that, 
under  ikepatr&naffe  tyitem  abuse  in  all 
ito  shapes  would  he  stUl  more  abundant, 
to  a  certainty,  than  under  the  9ale  syt^ 
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^  How  it  should  happen  that  any  man, 
who  proposed  topurdmsetheoffioe, should 
place  any  serious  relianoe  on  the  plea  in 
question,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  lessen- 
ing the  probability  of  his  suffering  in  any 
way  in  the  event  of  his  misoo^uct  in 
the  office, — in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
extortion,  oppiession,  peonktion,  or  neg- 
ligence—passes my  comprehension. 

^ '  I  have  purchased  the  i^Bce :  there- 
fore I  have  purchased  the  ripkt  of  doing 
whatever  toron^  I  can  contrive  to  do  bv 
means  of  it  :*  such  is  the  defence  which 
the  su{iportei8  of  the  patronage  system 
put  into  the  months  of  extortioners  and 
,  stating  it  at  the  same  time  as 
an  unanswerable  one.  Hero  it 
I  in  all  its  nuplicity :  and  now,  in 
any  company,  let  any  man  who  has  nerve 
enough,  stand  up,  and  after  ropeating  it^ 
declue  it  to  be  lus  belief  that  any  man, 
by  whom  extortion  <Nr  peculation  had 
ever  been  practised,  could  have  thought 
that,  in  the  fiumlty  of  maldng  an  obwi^ 
vation  to  this  effect,  he  really  possessed 


eMier  a  justification,  or  so  much  as  the 
slightest  shadow  of  an  excuse. 

^  '  jTA*  ptitol  Ikifled  the  mm  with 
I  homahi  :*  exactly  as  good  an  apology 
woula  tk%9  observation  be  for  murder, 
as  that  other  for  extortion  or  peculation. 
''  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  assumption 
nkade  by  the  oppanenti  of  9aU^  when 
they  profess  to  regard  an  observation  to 
this  effect  as  rendering  it  probable  that 
extortion  and  peculation  will  have  place 
to  a  greater  extent  if  the  place  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  than  if 
given  for  the  joint  benefit  of  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ?  What  is  it  but  that  the  means 
of  committtng  a  crime,  and  the  ri^ht  of 
committing  it,  are  the  same  thins?  And 
not  only  that  criminab  diemseTves  are 
persuaded  of  its  heme  so,  but  that  so  are 
people  in  general  lucewue :  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  by  those  by  whom  it  is  not 
r^gaided  as  a  justification,  it  is  at  least 
regarded  as'an  excuse. 

^^  No  absurdity  so  gross,  but  that  when 
once  it  has  obtamed  a  certain  degree  of 
currency,  it  is  capable  of  passing  for 
argument,  nay,  even  for  conclusive  ar- 
gument, and  even  upon  the  most  intel- 
ugent  minds,  where  the  leisure  or  the 
motive  for  scrutinizing  into  it  has  been 
wanting.  In  the  present  instance,  fnr 
example,  upon  minds  even  of  this  char- 
acter, who  can  say  to  what  extent  the 
delusion  here  in  question  may  not  have 
had  place  ?  But  now,  it  is  hoped,  the 
fallacy  has  been  displayed  in  ito  genuine 
colours;  and  if  so,  tliose  who,  without 
any  particular  and  sinister  interest,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  aoeepting  and  pass- 
ing it  in  the  character  of  an  argument 
in  fetvour  of  patronage  in  preference  to 
sale,  will  have  to  consider  whether  they 
would  not  do  well  to  separate  themselves 
&om  bad  company ;  in  a  word,  to  de- 
dare  themselves  undeceived,  and  thus 
leave  the  corraptaonisteto  stand  by  them- 
selves, singing  ant  this  their  fiulaey  to 
deaf  ears  and  scomiag  countenances. 

^  But  now  suppose  thai, apiteof  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  people  who  will  think,  that 
the  purchaser  of  the  office  wiU  rely  upon 
the  sort  of  epigram  in  question,  as  a 
thing  that  will  purehase  impunity  for 
him.    So  far  as  this  notion  has  fdace. 
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00  mneh  the  less  probable  will  be  his 
misbehayiour.  Why?  Because  so  man j 
as  there  are  of  them,  so  many  spies  on 
his  conduct  will  he  hare ;  whereas,  under 
the  patronage  srstem,  this  cause  of  pub- 
lic suspicion  ana  public  vigilance  has  no 
place. 

^  If  a  man  purchases  the  place  of  the 
public,  nobody  will  have  any  interest  in 
screening  him  in  case  of  abuse ;  if  he 
receives  it  from  patronage,  he  haa  the 
patron  or  patrons,  who  share  with  him 
in  the  benefit  of  the  abuse,  and  are  little 
less  sure  to  support  him  in  it,  than  he  is 
to  practise  it 

'*  The  owner  of  an  advowson — has  he 
not  an  interest  in  the  increase  of  tithes  ? 
Oh,  but  the  Church  patron  is  but  one, 
and  nobody  knows  who  he  is.  Here  the 
patrons  are  many;  all  knoton  men — all 
honourable  men.  True :  but  were  they 
even  Bi^htHonourable^  it  would  makeno 
difference.  In  a  multitude  of  this  sort, 
on  every  occasion,  some  one  there  must 
be,  or  some  very  few,  that  take  the  lead ; 
and,  in  80  &r  as  this  is  the  case,  distin- 
guish it  if  you  canfrom  that  of  theChurch 
patron. 

^'  So  much  for  the  antirvenality  ar- 
gument. Now  for  the  anti-gnzzling 
argument.  It  sticks  in  my  throat,  along 
with  the  other.  I  cannot  swallow  it. 
The  money,  if  received  by  the  persons 
in  question,  will  be  spent  in  guzzling ; 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  received  by 
them.  Such  ia  the  aigument:  please, 
good  Sir,  to  observe  what  it  is  it  leads 
to.  It  leads  to  this :  namely,  that  on 
account  of  the  trust  in  question,  to  wit, 
that  exercised  by  the  Common  Council, 
neither  by  these  same  persons,  nor  by 
any  other  persons  in  this  same  trust, 
should  any  money  at  all  be  ever  received 
from  any  source  at  all — ^from  this,  or 
from  any  other;  such  must  be  the  notion, 
unless  it  be  that  money  received  from 
this  source  will  be  sure  to  be  spent  in 
guzzling,  while  monies  received  from 
other  sources  will  be  sure  to  be  applied 
to  their  proper  purposes,  or  will  at  any 
rate  take,  all  of  them,  the  same  chance. 

^  Now  for  the  proposed  Remedies. 
1.  Let  th*(  election  to  the  office  be  an- 
nual. Why  not  to  this  office  as  well  as 
to  the  office  of  Common  Councilman 


itself?    Why  not  in  the  ease  of  the 
prot^g§  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  patron? 

^  2.  Let  the  bills  of  costs,  in  the  suits 
from  which  the  functionary  in  question 
— ^the  Secondary— derives  his  fees  or 
other  benefits,  be  not  merely  accessible 
on  demand,  or  accessible  to  none  but  a 
few, — or  to  none  but  on  pavment  of  a 
fee,  be  all  of  them  printed  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  inspection  of  everybody 
that  chooses  to  look  at  them.  Among 
the  places  in  which  copies  would  be 
kept,  would  of  course  be  that  in  which 
the  Common  Council  have  their  meet- 
ings ;  and  in  that  place  at  least,  to  in- 
vite attention  and  fricilitate  examination, 
abstracts  and  indexes,  in  the  tabular 
form,  might  be  kept  hung  up. 

^^One  thing  more.  By  the  House 
of  Commons,  petitions  against  abuse  in 
aU  its  shapes,  on  the  part  of  office  in  all 
its  shapes,  are  not  only  received  from 
aU  hands,  but,  with  admirable  univer- 
sality and  promptitude,  printed  and 
pubushed.  if  in  all  cases  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  empire,  why  not  in  this  case  by 
the  legislature  of  the  metropolis  ? 

"Philo-Bentham." 

Bentham  to  O'Connbll. 

''  Q.  S.  P.,  17th  Januofyy  1830. 

''  Thanks,  my  dearO'Connell— thanks 
in  abundance— thanks  in  abundance — 
they  cannot  be  too  many — ^for  your  long-, 
efficient,  delightful  public  letter. 

^  For  this  same  Association  rediviva 
of  yours— I  forget  the  name  of  it,  and 
have  it  not  before  me — I  will  contribute 
either  £5  or  £lO,  which  you  please,  if 
you  think  it  would  contribute  anythmg 
over  and  above  the  money,  to  the  great 
cause.  Advance  the  money :  I  will  pay 
you  on  your  arrival.  You  would  have 
more—much  more— if  my  means  were 
in  any  degree  commensurate  to  my 
wishes ;  but  I  have  almost  run  myself 
dry,  by  my  long-continued  and  persever- 
ing libations  to  the  public  service.  Yon 
see  the  cancelling  line :  my  eyes  are 
waxing  every  day  dimmer  and  dimmer, 
and  my  mind  more  and  more  oscillatory, 
or  say  tottering,  or  toddling,  like  my 
walk.  I  neither  see  what  I  am  writing, 
nor  remember  one  moment  what  I  had 
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just  been  writing  the  moment  before.  Bnt 
this  does  not  in  any  material  degree  di- 
minish my  cheerfulness — nor,  if  the  spon- 
taneous and  unanimous  dechiration  of 
all  my  visiters  as  well  as  inmates'  is 
to  be  believed,  in  any  degree  deterio- 
rate my  looks." 

The  character  of  Santander,  the  late 
President  of  Venezuela^  is  given  in  a 
letter  of  Bentham  to  Admiral  Mord- 
vinoff: — 

Bentham  to  Admirai.  Mordvinoff. 

**  Queeiia  Square  Place, 
"  Wegtmituter,  London. 

^^  Mt  dear  Admiral,— I  am  alive ; 
though  turned  of  eighty-two,  still  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  codifying  like 
any  dragon.  I  hope  to  hear  the  like  of 
yon ;  but  the  hearing  \ifrom  you  being, 
under  the  engagements  with  which  you 
complain  of  being  overloaded,  hopeless, 
I  have  conmiissioned  my  friend,  Gene- 
ral Santander,  who  (I  hope)  will  be  the 
bearer  of  this,  to  endeavour  to  collect 
satisfEMstory  evidence  of  the  fact — that 
fact  so  highly  desirable  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Russian  Empire— and  make 
report  to  me. 

**  Now,  for  a  short  account  of  him, 
in  justification  of  the  liberty  I  am  thus 
taking  with  you  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
State  of  Colombia,  in  late  Spanish  Ame- 
rica»  in  the  military  line,  he  is  among 
the  heroes  who  ha^e  had  none  above 
them  but  Bolivar :  in  the  civil  line,  un- 
der Bolivai^s  presidency,  he  has  been 
vice-president:  but,  in  company  with 
3ronr  humble  servant,  having  fiillen  into 
the  disgrace  of  the  arch-hero,  has  been 
made  to  share  the  same  £Eite,  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  countiy,  as  well  as  that 
work  of  mine,  which  had  the  honour  of 
xeeeiying  (so  I  was  told)  two  different 
translations  into  the  language  of  yours. 
General  Santander,  so  I  hear  from  him- 
self, as  also  from  otherquarters — Greneral 
Santander,  when  in  office,  did  what  de- 
pended on  him  towards  the  diffusion  of 
my  works  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  State,  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member ;  and  such  was  the 
|iart,  if  any,  which,  till  t'other  day,  was 
taken,  in  relation  to  them,  by  Bolivar. 

Vol.  XL 


But,  of  late,  Bolivar,  as  is  natural  to 
man,  and  even,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, unavoidable,  has  been  spoilt  by 
power :  and  having  for  so  manv  years 
deserved — so  well  deserved — ^his  as- 
sumed title  of  Liberator— '\b  now  (alas!) 
become  the  tyrant  of  his  country.  At 
one  time,  he  and  1  had  something  of  a 
correspondence ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
a  recommendation  from  me,  he  had 
nused  to  a  colonelcy  a  talented  man  of 
the  name  of  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  been  lieutenant  in  the  English 
service.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  op- 
position made  to  him  from  various  quar- 
ters, some  person  or  other  had  made 
reference  to  some  or  other  of  my  works; 
and  such  was  the  cause  for  which,  under 
I  know  not  what  penalties,  he  thought 
fit,  t'other  day,  to  issue  an  edict,  havmg 
for  its  declared  object  the  preventing 
every  one  of  them  from  being  read  bv 
anvbody.  This  is  what  I  flatter  myself 
will  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  effect  as  to 
ordain ;  for  I  have  from  a  bookseller's 
partnership  in  Paris,  (Bossange  Freres,) 
an  account  of  40,000  volumes  of  my 
works,  (namely,  those  edited  by  Du- 
mont  in  French,)  translated  into  Span- 
ish, and  8old  by  them  for  the  Spanish 
American  trade. 

^^As  to  Oeneral  Santander  s  object 
in  his  visit  to  your  capital,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  it  has  nothing  political 
in  it.  Our  Thames  he  has  not,  as  yet 
at  least,  set  on  fire,  or  (I  verily  believe) 
so  much  as  attempted  it :  ana  I  do  not 
think  the  Neva  has  anything  more  to  fear 
from  him.  Being  in  easy  circumstances, 
(the  tyrant  not  daring  to  confiscate  his 
property,)  his  object  is,  I  believe,  Nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  to  amuse  himself 
by  the  observation  of  a  state  of  society 
which  forms  a  contrast  with  that  to 
which  he  has  been  most  accustomed : 
travelling  about  till  tidings  arrive  of  the 
tyrant-usurper  shaving  shared  the  fate  of 
Iturbide  of  Pseudo-Imperial  memory.'* 

Bentham  to  Brougham. 

"  Jeremy  Bentham  to  Henry  Pol- 
troon, Esq.,  M,P. — Decline  my  chal- 
lenge, you  will  be  posted  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

"  Copy  of  your  bill,  witli  Ihe  abstract 
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of  it,  ore  come  to  me,  of  course,  with 
the  other  Parliamentary  papers.  ikia&- 
tiye  matter — yes.  But,  the  Rationale, 
where  is  it,  or  can  it  foe?  Answer- 
nowhere:  nor  dares  it  even  make  its 
appearance.  Return^ — ^in  Pariiamentary 
style,  nU;  in  Common  Law  style,  nan 
ut  intentui^  add  nan  inveniendum. 
Come,  if  yon  dare,  to  this  Hermitage ; 
and  the  hermit-thermit  and  octogena- 
rian as  he  is,  ^  will  hang  a  calyeskin  on 
those  recreant  limbs.' " 

Bezytham  to  Jabbz  Hbnrt. 

"^  Q.  S.  P.,  IM  January,  1830. 

^'  Mt  dbar  Sib, — ^International  law 
as  it  ought  to  be, — leading  principle, 
the  greatest-happiness  principle.  No 
small  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  see  this 
snbject  treated  of  by  the  light  of  this 
same  principle  before  I  die, — as  a  mori- 
bund man  such  as  myself,  is  apt  to  go 
on  and  dream,  as  if  he  were  to  see 
things  in  this  wicked  world  affcerwards. 
If  I  knew  any  man  likely  to  treat  it 
more  to  my  satisfiEU^tion  than  yourself 
I  should  propose  it  to  him ;  but  as  I  do 
not,  I  take  the  liberty  of  hereby  pro- 
posing it  to  you.  It  is  by  your  work 
wtitued  *  Fareign  Law,  that  this  wish 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  although,  of 
course,  the  law  there  in  question,  is  law 
as  «/  w,  including  what  it  is  supposed  to 
be.  Of  international  law  as  it  is,  the 
principal  part  of  the  matter  is  composed 
of  treaties  between  State  and  State ;  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be,  the  matter  is 
composed  of  deductions  from  these  writ- 
ten %nHrufMnt9,  and  from  the  operation 
of  the  several  States  in  relation  to  one 
iwother.  But  this  is  not  all,— other 
matters  belonging  to  the  snbject  are  the 
variations:  the  demand  for  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  every  State, 
by  these  circumstances, — ^that  the  in- 
dividual thing  which,  orperson  on  whom, 
or  in  &vour  of  whom,  or  at  the  charge 
•of  whom,  it  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
exercise  its  several  powers  for  its  several 
purposes,  on  the  several  occasions  in 
question,  is  not  a  thing  orperson  be- 
longing in  ordinary,  and  for  the  most 
part  to  this  same  Government  itself^  but 
one  belonging  to  some  otA^Govemment. 

^'  Between  sleeping  and  waking,  I 


am  thus  insensibly  running  over  aeround 
which,  I  believe,  I  have  touched  upon 
already,  and  on  which,  therefore,  there 
was  little  use,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with 
the  urgent  business  of  the  day,  in  my 
setting  m^  foot.  The  first  thing  a  man 
has  to  do  in  building,  is  to  see  and  set- 
tle in  its  whole  dimensions,  the  ground 
he  has  to  build  upon.  To  my  own  pur- 
pose,  at  any  rate,  perhaps  these  few 
hints,  broken  as  they  are,  may  foe  not 
altogether  without  their  use.  What  I 
shoidd  have  been,  and  should  still  be 
elad  to  do,  is  to  circumscribe  it  in  every 
direction, — but  this  is  not  yet  done. 

*^  As  to  the  matter  of  nisons,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  regret  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
that  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
wish  to  see  done  by  me.  I  have  not 
time  sufficient,  for  a  load  of  business  of 
my  own  that  presses  upon  me ;  and  this 
subject  is,  by  a  particular  circumstance, 
rendered  distressing  and  hateful  to  me, 
especially  despairing  as  I  do  of  seeing 
anything  that  to  me  seems  fit  to  be  done, 
put  to  use." 

O'Connell,  in  writing  to  Mr  C.  S. 
Cullen,  gives  the  following  confirmation 
of  his  testimony,  in  &vour  of  Bentham's 
Judicial  Reforms. 

(yCoimELL  TO  C.  S.  Cullen. 

^^6yMaddoxStreeiy 

^'  Mt  dear  Cullen, — ^You  may  as- 
sure your  friend.  Stanhope,  that  he  mis- 
takes me  much,  if  he  thinks  me  at  all 
douhtfid  on  ^i}ie  fee-gatherinff  system,* 
or  that  I  &U  short  of  the  fnu  measure 
of  relief  which  Bentham  contemplates. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  go  frirther 
than  Bentham  does,andatthesame  time  to 
be  right,  I  would  do  so ;  because  I  know 
pramcaUy  that  the  mischiefs  of  the  pre- 
sent system  exceed,  not  &11  short,  of  any 
notions  which  may  be  entertained  by 
those  who  are  not  practically  engaged 
in  its  workings. 

^  I  adopt  the  *  spirit  of  the  petition 
for  justice.'  That  petition  is  my  Icml 
creed.  I  do  not  bdieve  it  to  be  innd- 
Uble ;  but  I  really  and  seriously  think 
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it  as  nearly  inffiUible  ae  any  paielj 
hnmaa  p!oject  can  be. 

**The£de-catliariiig8yBtom  has  been 
attacked  in  IreUad  thus  far — the  fees 
axe  all  now  paid  to  the  GoTemment. 
The  peooniaij  emolaments  of  the  judges 
an  fixed,  and  aie  not  affected  by  the 
amount  of  the  lees,  directly  or  indiiectly. 
iSven  the  oflBuwvs,  whom  the  judges  «^ 
point>  are  now  paid  by  fixed  salaries. 
We  aie  therefore  suffering  firom  the 
odious  effects  of  ^  fee-gathering '  in 
fozmer  times,  although  that  souroe  of 
incraase  of  mischief  ii  slackened.  In 
attacking  the  fee*gathering  system,  I 
must  not  forget  ihit  this  is  the  existing 
state  of  fusts ;  but  I  dislike  the  system 
itself.  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  its  enemy 
— its  implacd>le  enemy. 

^In  fine,  there  never  lived  a  more 
omnplete,  entire,  unchangeable  enemy 
to  law  abuses  as  they  exist, — a  more 
determined  advocate  for  the  dometHc^ 
instead  of  ihe/actitumsy — the  summaiy 
in  ooDtradistinction  to  the  teeknieal  form 
of  prooedure,  than  yours,  veiy  sincerely." 

BSSTHAM  TO  EDWABD  LlVniGSTON.* 

(Extracts.) 

^  Queeni  Sjuare  PlacBy  Wettmntter^ 
''  Lwdm^  23d  Feb^  1830. 

*^  Sm,^ — ^The  honour  done  me  by  the 
conmonication  you  have  been  pleased 
to  make  to  me  of  the  proposed  codes, 
and  the  papers  relative  to  them,  has 
called  forth  my  sincere  gratitude.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  mv  misfortune  to 
be  obliged  to  say,  and  it  is  with  no 
smaU  legret  that  I  do  so,  that  the  cir- 
cmastaiioeB  in  i^oh  I  am  placed  do  not 
admit  of  my  complying  with  the  wish 
exjwessed  in  the  obligiiuf  letter  by  which 
thcjr  are  intzoduoed.  I  feel  myself  be- 
yoM  all  hope  of  being  able  to  spin  out 
the  thread  of  my  own  ideas,  on  the  sub- 
jeets  ia  question,  and  othen  intimately 
cotmeeted  and  intertwined  with  them ; 
and  that  thread  once  broken,  it  is  regard- 
ed as  b^g  in  no  small  degree  question- 
able whether  there  be  any  other  hand 


*  Then  Senator  for  the  State  of  Loniaiana,  at 
the  GoBgmt  of  the  United  States,  aftenraids 
American  Minuter  at  the  Fnnoh  Court. 


by  which  it  could  be  gathered  up  and 
carried  on  exactly  in  the  same  line. 
What  depends  upon  me  towards  render- 
ing the  honour  which  is  so  justly  due  to 
you,  shall,  however,  not  be  neglected : 
it  will  be  not  the  least  pleasant  of  my 
cares  to  look  out  for  and  place  these 
papers  in  such  as  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  competent  hands  to  which  they 
can  be  confided,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering some  account  of  them,  and  laying 
before  the  public  any  such  useful  obser- 
vations as  it  may  have  happened  to  them 
to  have  elicited. 

^^  This  enormous  delay  has  had  for 
its  cause  my  desire  to  give  you  definitive 
information  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  for  the  giving  publicity  to  your 
Penal  Code  in  this  its  latest  form.  An 
article  on  it  will  appear  in  The  Jurist^ 
— a  periodical  designed  to  be  quarterly, 
in  imitation  of  the  so-called  Quarterly^ 
Edinhwrghy  and  We$tmin9ter  reviews, 
but  not  vety  regular  as  to  time.  It  has 
Law  Reform  and  Improvement  for  its 
object,  and  pursues  that  object  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  distinguished  talent. 
The  article  will  be  written  by  Dr  South- 
wood  Smith,  by  profession  a  physician; 
but  a  manof  genius,  philanthropical affec- 
tions, and  eminently-extensive  know- 
ledge. Here  a  natural  question  is, — 
Why  and  whence  this  physician  ?  An- 
swer.— ^You  know,  or  do  not  know,  that 
your  code,  in  its  first  state,  has  been 
republished  here  in  London ;  the  act  of 
publication  was  a  spontaneous  act  of 
philanthropy  on  the  part  of  this  phvsi- 
cian.  He  was,  and  is,  for  from  rich; 
he  has  no  patrimony,  no  souroe  of  sub- 
sistence but  his  professional  practice, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  adequate  to 
his  mmts.  This  act  of  self-sacrifice 
found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  John  Smith, 
Member  of  Parliament,  president  or 
chairman  (I  forget  which  diey  call  it) 
of  the  Company  of  London  Bankers ; 
one  of  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  are 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  CarringtoB,  by  Pitt  the  Second, — 
besides  two  nephews  of  the  same  name, 
also  in  that  same  House.  John  l^mth 
took  the  expense  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
namesake.     I  say  the  expense;    for 
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under  this  our  aristocraoy-ridden  and 
lawyer^ridden  constitution,  (in  royal  and 
ministerial  language,  yclept,  ^  matchless 
constitution,')  expense  of  editing  works 
of  this  nature  stands  no  chance  for  reim- 
bursement. On  the  present  occasion 
I  wrote  to  Southwood  Smith,  and  he  has 
consented  to  write :  I  made  application 
to  the  editors  of  the  Juritt^  and  they 
have  consented  to  accept  and  publish  : 
the  Jurist^  I  am  told,  pays  no  money 
for  the  articles  it  accepts  and  inserts. 

^  It  is  matter  of  no  small  satisfiB<$tion 
to  me  to  learn,  from  Mr  M^Lane,  that 
the  Senate  of  Congress  is  about  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  your  services.  I 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  chance 
of  seeing  (small  as  at  my  age  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  it  can  be)  some  proof 
that,  under  your  ausoices,  the  Cacoethea 
Codificandij  to  sp«aK  in  the  language 
of  we  adversary,  is  become  contagious. 

^^By  reputation  at  any  rate,  if  not 
personally,  Mr  Lawrence,  late  Chourgi 
dAffdirei  at  this  Court,  can  hardly,  I 
think,  be  altogether  unknown  to  you. 
I  have  the  honour  (md  pleasure  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  intimacy  with 
him.  He  looked  eventually  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  :  should 
that  prospect  be  realized.  Codification, 
I  dare  venture  to  hope,  will  receive  in 
him  a  powerful  support 

*^  Another  friend  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make  among  your  diplomatic 
functionaries,  was  Mr  Wheaton,  with 
whose  frmction  at  New  York  you  can- 
not  be  unacquainted,  and  who,  on  his 
way  to  his  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Copenhagen,  passed  some  months  in 
this  metropolis. 

*^An  oDJection  that  is  constantly 
made,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the 
adversaries  of  Codification,  is,  that  when 
your  Code,  even  supposing  it  to  be  an 
all-comprehensive  one,  isprepared,  what- 
ever good  was  expected  from  it,  would 
ere  long  be  extinguished  by  its  being 
clouded  and  covered  over  by  an  over^ 
growth  of  judge-made  law.  In  proof  of 
this  position,  reference  is  made  to  Buo- 
naparte's Code,  which,  by  its  deficiency, 
has  certainly  given  rise  to  more  of  this 
matter  than  could  be  wished ;  but  were 
this  really-existipg  law  ever  so  much 


more  imperfect  than  it  is,  the  rule  of 
action  composed  of  it  will  never  be 
nearly  so  inadequate  and  unapt  as  that 
is,  which  is  composed  of  the  imaginary 
sort  of  law  distilled  from  decisions  made 
in  nirticular  cases  by  judges ;  and  yoa 
or  I  having  Buonaparte's  Code  before 
us-«nd  if  he  is  a  giant,  and  we  dwarfis, 
being  accordingly  mounted  upon  hia 
shoulders,— -mi^t  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  either 
of  us,  to  make  a  Code  less  imperfect 
than  his.  But  a  method  has  occurred 
to  me,  which  will  render  to  all  leally- 
existing  law  the  same  sort  of  service  as 
that  which  by  copper-sheathing  is  ren- 
dered to  ships,  and  make  it  as  impossi- 
ble for  judges  and  commentators  to  de- 
file the  work  of  the  legislator  by  their 
deductions,  as  it  is  for — ^the  barnacles,  I 
think  they  call  the  sea-worms  in  quefr- 
tion, — ^to  fasten  their  progeny  upon  the 
hulks  so  protected  by  the  smooth  metal. 
Of  the  principle  of  this  contrivance  of 
mine,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
from  Secti<»  29,  Members  MoHane,  in 
Ch.  vi.  Leoislaturb.*  In  Ch.  xii.  Ju- 
diciary Collectively,  Sections  19, 
20,  21,  and  22,  you  will  see  the  same 
principle  applied  to  the  decrees  of  judges. 
I  give  to  judges  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  frame  amendments  in  terminu  to 
the  Code,  when  once  made,  wherever 
they  see  reason, — ^whether  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  interpretation,  correction,  addi- 
tion, or  defalcation:  these  I  require 
to  be  certified  and  tnuismitted  to  the 
legislation  minister^  of  whose  duties  a 
description  is  given  in  the  Section  desig- 
nated oy  his  name,  CL  xi.  MnticrrBBS 
COLLECTIVELY.  The  details  are  explain- 
ed at  length  in  those  several  sections  of 
those  several  chapters:  but  I  stake  what- 
ever little  reputation  may  be  my  lot  upon 
my  fulfilment  of  this  assurance,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  this  account,  short  and 
inadequate  as  it  cannot  but  be,  will  not 
befoundanaltogether  unintelligible  one.** 

Bbntham  to  Brougham. 

''JforcA  90,  1890. 
^^To  Master  Henry  Brougham  !— 


•  See  tbe  Table  to  the  Constitatioul  Code» 
vol.  ix.  of  the  Woikt. 
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Naughty,  Naughty  Boy!— Pap  for 
yon  ?  Ok  no !  no  more  of  that — yon 
would  only  puke  it  up  again.  Pap  for 
yon  ?  No!  that  is  not  what  you  are  in 
want  of-— yon  have  outgrown  it ;  what 
you  are  in  want  of  is  another  dose  or 
two  of  jalap  to  purge  off  your  had  hu- 
mours, and  a  touch,  every  now  and  then, 
of  the  tickle-Tohy,  which  I  keep  in 
piekle  for  you.  Ay !  there  they  are, 
— ^the  hot-huttered  EolUy  and  there  are 
you,  with  your  mouth  watering  for  them, 
and  your  chops  longing  to  he  slohhered 
over  with  the  hutter  you  are  so  fond  o£^ 
that  you  think  you  can  never  have 
enough  of  it.  Rich  as  it  is  in  itself,  the 
butter  is  not  rich  enough  for  you,  unless 
it  has  fees— yes,  fees  upon  fees  melted 
into  it, — and  then,  too,  naughty  madcap! 
— ^never  can  you  have  enough  of  them. 
Yes !  there  youare— I  have  you,  scream- 
ing like  mad  in  the  middle  of  the  nur- 
sery,— ^throat  hoarse,— eyes  running— 
^Pray,  nurse!  dear  nurse!  fees  for 
Henry— more  fees— more  fees !'  These 
words  you  can  speak  plain  enough  al* 
ready.  When  will  you  have  learnt 
your  primer  ?  When  will  you  be  able 
to  spell  ^  ^eate$t-hc^ppine98  principle  ; 
non^isappaintment  principle  i  ends  of 
juetiee — main  end^  giffinff  execution 
and  effect  to  the  eubetantiw  branch  of 
law ;  collateral  ends,  avoidance  of  de- 
lay, expense,  and  vexation— e?ils  pro- 
duced by  the  adjective  branch?  When 
you  have  got  that  by  heart,  you  may 
then  be  fit  to  be  breeched  and  sent  to  a 
grammar-school. 

^Meantime,  there  is  Master  Peel: 
look  at  him  there— «  real  good  boy  for 
you— take  lesson  by  him.  No  more 
fees — ^tiT-fees  at  any  rate,  for  him ;  he 
has  done  with  fees :  he  isn't  cramming 
his  playfellows  with  them  as  he  used  to 
do :  he  is  now  sick  at  the  very  thought 
of  them.  He  goes  about  saying  to  every- 
body that  will  hear  him, — ^  No  more 
law-fees  for  me — I  won't  have  no  more 
of  them.  Instead  of  eating  them,  or 
^ving  them  to  other  boys  to  eat,  I  shall 
fling  them  all  into  the  fire.  Them  bovs 
as  can't  eat  their  bread  and  butter  with- 
out them,  let  them  go  without— that's 
what  I  say.'  In  short,  Master  Peel  is 
growing  a  better  and  better  boy  every 


day :  he  savs,  and  he  will  have  learnt 
to  say  his  oook  like  a  Inan,  before  I 
have  done  with  him.  If  he  continue  to 
behave  himself  well,  he  shall  have  some 
nice  Parliament  gingerbread  to  munch : 
that  he  shall.  ^  no  more  at  present 
from  your  still-loving,  though  sadly  of- 
fended grandpapa, 

**  You  KNOW  WHO." 

Bentham  to  O'Connell. 

''  Q.  S.  P.,  \hfh  March,  1830. 

^  Dear  O'Connell, — Comes  into  my 
head  just  now  an  idea  which  I  lose  no 
time  in  communicating  to  you. 

^  On  the  occasion  of  your  motion  for 
printing  Codification  matter  for  use  of 
Honoumble  House,  what  say  you  to 
another  for  the  printing  of  Livingston's 
Louisiana  Codification  matter  tor  that 
same  purpose— I  say  on  the  occasion  ; 
not  at  the  same  time :  for  it  would  add 
a  drag  to  a  wheel  which  quite  drags 
enough  without  it 

^^  Cases  sufficiently  apposite,  not  to 
say  in  pointy  you  would  have  in  plenty. 
Under  the  name  of  Eegulaiions,  Codes 
printed  by  order  of  Honourable  House. 
From  do.,  enacted  and  published  in  va- 
rious parts  in  British  India:  the  like 
from  other  distant  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire,  in  particular  the  West 
Indies :  a  complete  list  might,  if  needful, 
be  collected  for  this  purpose. 

^'  Objection  1 .  This  is  matter  of  course 
and  of  obligation :  for,  over  these  sub- 
ordinate communities  we  legislate ;  and 
to  legislate  well  appropriate  information 
is  necessary ;  but  over  Louisiana  we  do 
not  legislate.  Answer — ^True;  butun 
less  we  are  omniscient,  something  in  the 
way  of  appropriate  information  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  in  these  cases 
may  be  not  altogether  without  its  use. 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  quondam 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debt^  real  and  pre- 
tended, to  British  individuals,  Honour- 
able House  has  already  in  print,  folio 
volumes  twenty-six,  and  the  series  not 
completed;  on  the  funds  belonging  to 
English  charities^  about  as  many :  this 
last  communication  in  consequence  of 
the  Commission  moved  for  and  obtained 
by  Mr  Brougham.  This  Codification- 
matter  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  would 
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not  occupy  80  mach  space  as  is  oocupied 
ty  this  or  that  one  of  the  above- men* 
tioned  fifty-two. 

^^  Objection  2.  Louisiana  is  a  xepublie, 
— -«  commonwealth.  ^  Matchless  Con* 
stitution'  is  a  monaroby :  it  becomes  ns 
not  to  take  for  a  model  the  laws  of  a 
commonwealth.  —  Answer.  Tnie:  not 
the  constitutional  bnuich;  but  on  no  part 
of  the  constitutional  branch  have  these 
Louisiana  codes  any  bearing.  Penal 
and  Procedure^ — ^these  are  the  only 
branches  comprised  in  the  assembb^. 

*^  N.  R  For  Louisiana  there  exists,  and 
I  believe  already  in  a  bmding  state^ 
moieover»  a  dvil  code :  but  in  rehition 
to  atoByprudenoeyii  my  can  deceive  me 
not,  commands  iilenee:  for  T^ni«Mift 
being  a  commonwealth,  landed  properhr 
will,  of  conzse,  be  divided  among  all 
children,  Qavel-kind  fieiiriiion:  of  all 
heresies  the  most  damnable— the  most 
damnable  in  theeyes  of  the  wordiippen 
of  the  Diemon  of  Oligardiy. 

*^  For  his  own  information,  in  his  quali- 

2r  of  Legisbtor  of  the  French  nation, 
uonanarte  gave  publicity  in  French  to 
the  code,  a  widely  comprehensive  code, 
civil  or  criminal,  or  boUi,  of  another 
nation, — ^I  believe  civil,  and  that  alone: 
but  upon  occasion,  this  matter  could  be 
stated  with  the  requisite  correctness. 

''Should  Mr  Peel,  or  any  of  his 
lawyers, — should  the  worthy  offsprinff 
of  the  Scarlet  Whore,  whosesins  are  red 
asscariet,  dare  to  make  opposition,  re- 
mind them  of  the  civil  wars  of  ancient 
Rome,  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians:  main  cause  of  them,  the 
oririnal  policy,  inexorabljr  adhered  to^ 
of  keeping  the  rule  of  action  in  a  state 
of  unoognosoibilit^ :  the  lamp  of  the  law 
hidden  for  ever  within  die  impenetnible, 
light-denying,  darknoas  securing  bushel. 

''iij9nMN»ofMrPeeL  On  Saturday 
I  sent  to  nim  a  copy  of  the  argument 
against  fee-gathering  in  judiciary  offices 
of  both  grebes,  in  the  state  in  which  I 
sent  it  to  you:  accompaniment  to  it, 
letter,  in  and  by  which  was  holden  out 
a  kand,  which,  if  so  disposed,  he  may 
regard  as  a  '  right  hand  of  feUowsIup,* 
and  take  holdof  aocordinffly :  occasion, 
the  symptoms  manifested  m  a  late  speech 
or  two  of  his,  in  which  he  is  coming 


round  and  attacking  the  army  of  Chicane 
in  flank,  at  any  rate,  not  to  say  in  front, 
and,  moreover,  inning  a  direct  declara- 
tion of  war  agamst  '  TWAntco/tlMf.' 
I  e^en  offer  to  look  at  thiose  bills  of  his, 
if  he  will  send  them  tome  as  he  did  some 
fonner  ones.  To  these  advances  should 
he  oppose  a  reihsal,  expressly,  or  bj 
silenoe  virtually,  they  will  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head :  for  which  purpose  I 
have^  moreover,  some  glorious  matter, 
in  a  letter  which  he  therein  gives  me 
leave  to  publish." 

BSHTHAM  TO  JoHH  SMITH,  M.  P. 

-"  Q.  S.  P.,  21«(  April,  1830. 

^  My  dear  Sib,— On  evei^  aooovnt, 
private  as  well  as  public,  high  is  the 
gratification  afforded  me  by  your  most 
obliging  letter. 

''Sony  I  am,  that  bjT  the  mention 
made  of  Denmaa  in  mine^  to  which 
yours  is  an  answer,  a  sensation  of  an 
unpleasant  kind  has  been  made  in  one 
of  your  heartstrings. 

''  With  Denman  I  never  had  m<»e 
than  one  interview,  and  that  a  casual 
one,  nor  more  than  half-an-hour^s  con- 
versation :  the  result  of  which  was,  on 
my  part,  as  towards  him,  a  sentiment 
composed  of  esteem  and  affection,  and 
the  satisfiMstion  of  standing  assured  of 
the  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  the  same 
nature  on  his  port  as  towards  me. 

''Accordingly,  it  is  chiefly  throogh 
the  medium  of  general  report  that  my 
conception  of  his  chazaeter  has  been 
formed.  He  is,  as  for  ae  I  ever  heard, 
of  the  number  of  those  few  of  whom 
everybody  speaks  well.  But  high  as 
he  stands  above  par  in  the  inteUectual 
scale,  what  I  have  generally  heaid  said 
is,  that  he  does  not  in  that  scale  stand 
quite  so  high  as  in  the  moral  scale. 

"  In  refpird  to  law  reform,  I  am  in- 
debted to  his  kindiMWfl  for  a  cc^y  of  a 
pamphlet  of  his  on  that  subject.  If  my 
conception  on  that  subject,  together  with 
the  unanimous  voice  of  aU  who  are  aot- 
ing  with  me,  is  correct,  his  suggestions, 
ttfing  them  all  together,  do  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  evil:  if  adopted  and 
carried  into  effect,  they  wonkl  cut  off 
no  more  than  a  comparatively  minute 
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portion  of  it,  and  giro  ftel»lit j  to  the 
xwDAiBder. 

^  Be  thia  as  it  may,  no  call  will  on 
this  occasion  be  made  to  him  to  declare 
himself.  It  is  ananimoasly  afreed,  that 
partly  for  their  own  sakes,  partly  for 
that  of  the  public,  no  snob  eM.  shall  be 
made  to  any  man  of  the  lawyer  class, 
official  or  professional,  lor  this  poipose. 
Not  eyen  Bickersteth,  who  is  a  most 
oordial  £riend  to  law  reform,  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  ^excuse  the  Uonders  mr 
sinking  firame  is  continnally  fidling  into,) 
and  has  hitherto  acceded  without  reserye 
to  the  letter  «s  well  as  spirit  of  eyeiy- 
thing  proposed  by  me.  By  him  Iuub 
been  leyised  and  approved  o^  ererythmg 
that  he  has  seen  of  my  proposed  Equity 
Despatch  Court  Bill,  and  what  he  has 
seen  comprehends  the  principal  part  of 
it.  But  the  newspapeni  and  priyate 
report  speak  of  him  as  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  new  judges  upon  the  Chancdlor's 
sham-relbim  pua;  m  which  situation  I 
should  lejoiee  to  see  him  plaoed,  and  I 
will  not  place  him  in  any  such  embar- 
rassing situation  as  that  of  being  oUiged 
either  to  give,  or  to  decline  giving  his 
aecessiim  to  a  measure  necnsarily  so 
displeasing  to  the  higher  powers. 

^^Ab  to  the  apprehended  difference 
between  Denman  aad  myself  a  lew 
words  will  suffice  lor  pzesentiiig  some 
eonoeption  of  it  In  regard  to  proce- 
due,  I  am  for  the  complete  substitutioin 
ol  the  sunmaary  to  the  regidar  on  eyeiy 
part  whatsoeyer  of  the  fi^  of  law :  m^ 
not.  In  regard  to  eyidence,  I  am  for  a 
complete  emeluai&t^  of  the  practice  of 
excluding  eyidence  on  any  such  ground 
as  that  of  ]»eyettting  deception,  or  that 
of  savii^  a  man  who  has  done  a  ]p«ush- 
able  act,  from  the  need  of  contributing 
to  cause  it  to  be  belieyed  that  he  has 
done  so, — namely,  either  by  stating  what 
it  is  that  he  has  done,  or  by  declining  so 
to  do.  Denman,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  <^inion  whi^  in  o(»nmon  with  the 
generality  of  the  fraternity,  he  main- 
tains, or  at  any  rate  did  maintain,  stands 
entangled  in  the  inconsistency  alluded 
to  in  my  former  letter.* 

*  Loid  Denman  has  brought  a  Bill  into  the 
Hooae  of  Lords,  dnriog  the  present  Session  of 
PaiiisaBeBt,  (1842,)  iriion  purpose  is  to  admit  the 


^^  Should  it  oyer  happen  to  you  to 
hold  any  conyersatkm  with  him  in  rela> 
tion  to  either  of  those  points,  yon  will 
obserye  whether  he  comes  to  chte  quar- 
ters, or  confines  himsdf  to  vagus  ffunmu- 
litis9y  from  whidi  no  trust-worthy  con- 
clusion can  be  deriyed. 

^^In  mr  fiye  large  yolumes  on  the 
subject  of  Eyidence,  (the  Bationale  of 
^nd^neSj-^-^he  whole  running  counter 
to  the  current— the  united  current  of 
sinister  interest,  interest-begotten  preju*- 
dice,  and  authority-begotten  prejudioe^) 
the  subject  of  the  ^oelunont  put  on 
Eyidence  occupies  more  than  a  whole 
yolume.  By  what  inducements  can  the 
pesseyeraace  of  a  lawyer,  who  either  is 
or  wishes  to  be  in  full  piactioe,  (rare 
exoeptiona  excepted  1)  be  reasonably 
expected  to  cany  him  through  a  yolume 
filfed  with  matter,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prove,  that  he  and  all  men  whose 
feelings,  interests^  and  opinions  are  in 
unison  with  his  own,  are  in  the  wrong? 
and  this  with  sudi  effect,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests, 
and  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  r 

BXNTHAM  TO  PrBSEDERT  JaCKSON. 

''  26th  ApHly  18dO. 
^  Jeremy  Bentham,  London — ^To  An- 
drew Jacksok,  Prendent  of  the 
Anglo- American  United  States. 
^^  Sir,*— When  your  last  predecessor 
in  your  high  office  was  in  this  country, 
in  the  charaeter  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiazy,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence 
here,  it  happened  to  me  to  commence 
with  him  an  acquaintance  which  ripened 
into  an  intimacy,  which,  in  my  capa- 
city of  legislator's  drai:^htsman  for  any 
political  commumty  which  should  fsel 
inclined  to  accept  of  my  seryices,  was  of 
yery  essential  use  tome.  Besides  some 
labours  of  a  private  nature,  he  conde- 
scended to  take  charge,  and  became  the 
bearer  of  a  packet  of  circular  letters  to 
the  seyeral  Cbyemors  of  the  United 
States^  as  then  constituted ;  from  seye- 
ral of  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  reeeiy- 
ing   fayourable  answers.     By   candid 


testimony  of  witnesses,  notwithstanding  power  or 
interest,  in  the  subject-matter,  whether  dvil  or 
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and  authentic  infonnation  on  aeveral 
topics  of  high  importance,  he  was  of  use 
to  me  in  more  ways  than  you  have  time 
to  read  of^  or  I  to  write.  Days,  some- 
times more  than  one  in  a  weelc,  he  used 
to  call  upon  me  at  my  Hermitage  as 
above,  and  to  accompany  me  to  the 
Royal  Grardens  at  Kensington,  in  my 
neighbourhood,  where,  after  a  walk  of 
two  or  three  hours,  we  used  to  return 
to  a  Hu-^tSU  dinner.  What  gave 
occasion  to  our  first  meeting,  was  a  let- 
ter, of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  from  the 
President  Maddison.  A  letter  of  in- 
troduction which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
addressing  to  Mr  Adams,  in  favour  of 
an  intellectual  character,  a  relation  of 
my  friend,  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  experi- 
enced that  reception  which  I  could  not 
but  anticipate. 

'^  You  will  not  be  at  a  loss,  Sir,  to  con- 
ceive whatmust  have  been  my  disappoint- 
ment upon  my  learning  of  his  failing  to 
receive  the  customazy  additions  to  his 
term  of  service.  Judge,  Sir,  of  the  conso- 
lation,—  of  the  more  than  consolation 
which  I  experienced,  when,  upon  reading 
your  Presidential  Message,  I  found  that, 
upon  the  whole,  your  sentiments  were  not 
only  as  fully  in  accordance  with  mine 
as  his  had  oeen,  (and  in  politics  and 
legislation,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  single  topic  on  which  we  appeared  to 
differ,)  but  that  they  were  so,  and  I 
trust  remain  so,  in  a  still  more  extensive 
degree,  embracing  several  topics  which, 
between  him  and  me,  had  never  been 
touched  upon. 

"  With  Mr  Rush  I  was  also  upon 
such  a  footing,  that,  in  a  letter  of  his, 
which  I  still  have,  he  had  the  kindness 
to  offer  himself  as  my  agent  and  faeUy- 
tum^  (these  are  his  words,)  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing which,  several  weeks  before 
his  d^arture,  for  some  cause  which  I 
never  beard,  nor  can  form  so  much  as 
tho  slightest  guess  at,  he  dropt  my 
acquaintance,  and  took  his  departure 
without  so  much  as  a  farewell  message. 
Since  his  retreat  from  oflfioe,  I  have, 
however,  been  favoured  by  him  with 
the  copy  of  a  pamphlet  of  his.  Without 
further  explanation,  I  might  mention, 
'■"  a  like  manner,  my  friendship  with 


Mr  Lawrence,  late  Chargi  d^Affaireg 
from  your  country  to  this,  and  Mr 
Wheaton,  Minister  to  Denmark,^  to 
whom  I  have  been  obliged  for  vajions 
important  services.  But  of  this  (you 
will  say)  more  than  enough. 

^'  I  now  look  back  to  a  letter  I  had 
begun  dictating  between  three  and  four 
months  ago.  Cause  of  the  long  inter- 
val, how  deservedly  regretted  by  me, 
not  worth  troubling  you  with.  What 
now  follows  had  been  completely  foigot- 
ten,  when  what  you  have  seen  above  was 
communicated.  This  oblivion,  years  of  age 
more  than  82,  render  but  too  natoiaL"* 

J.  B.  TO  U.  S.  President,  Jackson. 
''Joftuofy  10,  1890. 

^'I  have  this  moment  finished  the 
hearing  of  your  message:  I  say  the 
hearing;  for  at  my  age  (as  above- 
mentioned)  I  am  reduced  to  read  mostlj 
by  my  ears.  Intense  is  the  admiration 
it  has  excited  in  me — ooneepondent 
the  sentiments  of  all  around  me. 

^^  Tis  not  without  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  that  I  observe  the 
coincidence  between  your  ideas  and  my 
own  on  the  field  of  legislation.  The 
coincidence  of  mine  with  those  of  Dr 
Livingston,  the  Louisiana  senator,  are, 
perhaps,  not  unknown  to  you. 

^^  The  flattering  manner  in  which  he 
is  pleased  to  speak  of  my  labours  in 
that  field,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  en- 
couraging to  me.  The  herewitii  trans- 
mitted publication,  entitled  ^^  Codifica- 
tion Proposal,"  &c.,  may  serve  to  bring 
it  to  view.  These  ciroumstancee  com- 
bined, concur  in  flattering  me  with  the 
hope,  that  the  present  communication 
will  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to 
you.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  some  of  my 
works,  which  solicit  the  honour  of  your 
acceptance. 

'^Here  follow  a  few  observations, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  you,  on  some  of  the  topics  touched 
upon  in  your  above-mentioned  message. 

"  1*<,  Wavy  Board. — ^In  this  sub-de- 
partment of  the  Defensive  Force  De- 
partment, you  find,  I  perceive,  many- 
seatedness  established — hj  you,  single- 
seatedness,  I  see,  is  preferred:  so  is  it 
by  me — for  this  preference,  your  reason 
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is  responsibility :— 60  is  it'  for  mine. 
But  in  my  acconnt,  though  the  princi- 
pal reason,  it  is  but  one  among  several. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  acoompan^g 
copy  of  the  1st  part  of  my  Constitutions 
Code,  ch.  ix.,  section  3. 

^  2dy  After  that  you  come  to  the 
Judiciary.  If  I  do  not  misrecoUect,  in 
your  superior  Judicatories  the  bench  is 
single  seated.  In  my  leading  chapter 
on  the  Judiciary,  to  all  the  reasons 
which  apply  to  the  Administration  De- 
partment m  all  its  sub-departments, 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  several 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Judiciary  are 
added. 

'^  3^  Utter  inaptitude  of  Common 
Law  for  its  professed  purpose— guidance 
of  human  action.  Places  in  which  you 
may  find  this  topic  worked :  1.  ^Papers 
on  Codification  and  Education.' — 2.  ^Co- 
dification Proposal,' — and  3.  ^Petition 
for  Codification'  in  the  volume  of  ^  Pe- 
titions.' 

^MM,  Superfluous  functionaries. — In 
this  number  my  researches  have  led  me 
to  reckon  the  whole  of  your  Senate — 
not  merely  the  whole  expense  thrown 
away,  but  the  whole  authority,  much 
worse  than  useless.  Responsibility  in 
greatest  part  destroyed  by  a  single  ranc- 
tionary,  what  must  it  be  by  a  multitude 
so  numerous  ?  Functions  le^lative  and 
administrative  thus  united  in  the  same 
body;  thus  the  same  men  are  judges 
over  themselves.  In  my  view  of  the 
matter,  the  administrative  and  the  ju- 
diciary are  two  authorities  employed  to 
give  execution  and  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  legislative,  and  which,  accordingly, 
ought  to  be,  in  the  instance  of  every 
member  of  each,  at  all  times  distinct : 
the  legislative  being,  by  means  of  the 
power  of  location  and  dislocation  though 
not  by  that  of  imperation,  subordinate 
to  the  people  at  large — ^the  constitutive. 

*^  Knowing  nothing  of  the  &cts,  my 
theory  leads  me  to  expect  to  find,  that 
the  sort  of  relation  that  has  place  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate,  is, 
that  each  of  these  functionaries,  the 
President  included,  locates,  within  his 
field  of  patronage,  a  protege  of  his  own, 
without  any  check  from  the  authority 
of  the  rest. 


^'This  is  nothing  more  than  a  faint, 
imperfect,  and  inaccurate  outline,  drawn 
momentarily  by  a  broken  memory  from 
the  recollection  of  a  short  paper  written 
several  years  affo.  Should  it  afford 
any  prospect  of  being  of  any  use,  and 
you  will  favour  me  with  a  line  to  let 
me  know  as  much,  I  will  get  it  copied 
and  transmitted  to  you :  possibly  I  may 
even  not  wait  for  such  your  commands. 

^It  occtirs  to  me,  that  should  our 
opinions  agree  on  this  subject,  there 
might  be  a  use  in  tbe  ideas  being  de- 
livered, as  coming  from  me  or  any- 
body eke  rather  than  yourself:  seeing 
the  opposition  it  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  from  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are — ^the  wound  that  such 
an  opposition  might  give  to  your  popu- 
larity, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to 
the  mterests  of  the  State. 

^^  5thy  Defensive  Force— by  sea  and 
land:  its  organization.  Tactics,  (of 
course,)  neither  in  land  nor  water  service, 
am  I,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
absurd  enough  to  have  comprised  in  it : 
but  the  part  that  I  have  undertaken  has 
undergone  the  minute  examination,  and 
received  the  considerate  approbation  of 
leading  minds  of  the  first  order,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  talent,  but  by 
experience  and  splenmd  success ;  and 
who,  indeed,  though  without  having 
published  on  the  subject,  had  in  great 
part  anticipated  me. 

^^  An  intelligent  man,  who  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
bears  the  whimsical  name  of  Le  Dieu^ 
has  been  here  in  London  for  some  time, 
publishing  a  periodical  in  French,  un- 
der the  title  of  ^  Le  Eeprisentant  des 
Peuples'  He  is  thought  to  be  the 
author  of  an  address  to  the  French  army, 
that,  after  having  been  written  here, 
and  either  printed  or  lithographized,  has 
been  transmitted  to,  and  circulated  in 
France.  It  has  for  its  object  the  engag- 
ing the  army,  should  matters  come  to  a 
crisis,  to  act,  not  against,  but  for  the 
people.  The  above-mentioned  periodi- 
cal I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into ; 
but  I  am  told  that  it  advocates  monarchy, 
which,  considering  the  connexion  of  the 
author  with  a  funily  so  near  to  the 
throne  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is. 
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heoouldiiotehooaebutdo.  Thinking  you 
might  poambly  bave  the  eoriofiity  to  look 
intoity  Isendyoaaoopyof  soohof  the 
nnmbm  of  it  as  baye  appeared.  La 
Fajette  is  a  dear  friend,  and  oooaaional 
eoxreapondent  of  mine ;  bnt  nnksB  it  be 
forsomespeeial  pnipoee)  we  have  neither 
of  Q9  any  time  to  write. 

^Foigire  the  liberty  I  take  of  sog^ 
geeting  the  idea  of  yon?  patting  in  for 
a  oopy  of  our  Honae  of  Commons*  Votes 
and  ProoeedingB.  The  annual  sum  I 
pay  for  them  is  between  £\e  and  jElT, 
induded  in  whioh  is  a  copy  of  our  Acts 
of  Parliament*  Infinite  is  the  variety 
of  the  politieal  information  which  iiiey 
afford;  for  soaxeely  any  document  that 
is  ttiked  for  is  ever  refused.  As  to  the 
price,  scarcely  would  six,  eight,  or  ten 
times  (I  bdieye  I  might  go  further)  the 
money,  procure  the  same  quantity  of  let- 
teipress  from  the  bookseUen.  I^iuh, 
relatively  speaking  of  course,  is,  by  fsr 
the  createst  part ;  but  if  in  the  bushel 
of  chaff  a  grain  of  wheat  were  to  be 
found,  the  aboye-mentioned  price  you 
will,  perhaps,  think  not  ill  bestowed  on 
the  purchase  of  iL  Dr  liyingston,  if 
eithtf  of  the  packets  I  have  endeayoured 
to  transmit  to  him  through  the  same 
official  channel  have  reached  their  des- 
tination, will  be  able  to  show  you  a  few 
articles  of  the  above-mentioned  stock. 

"  If  I  do  not  mistake  you,  you  are 
embarked,  or  about  to  embark,  in  a  civil 
enteiprise,  which  Cromwell,  notwitii- 
standing  all  his  military  power,  failed 
in,— I  mean  the  deliveiy  of  the  people 
from  the  thraldom  in  which,  everywhere, 
from  the  earliest  leccmied  dayi^  they 
have  been  held  by  the  haipies  of  the 
law.  Having  yourself  officiated  in  the 
character  of  jn<4;e,  you  are  in  possession 
of  an  appropriate  experience,  which  in 
his  instance  had  no  plaoe ;  but  will  you 
be  able  to  resist  their  influence  over  the 
people?  In  opposition  to  you,  so  Icmg 
as  you  are  engaged,  or  belieyed  to  be 
engaged,  in  any  such  design,  it  were 
blindness  not  to  look  to  see  their  utmost 
influence  employed.  The  interest  of  the 
lawyers,  and  that  of  their  fellow-citisens, 


•  Thii  is  • 

AuiUiiMnt  an  not 

tlie  Houte  of  ConuBonB. 


The  Acts  of 

ibvted  widi  the  Fkpen  of 


in  the  character  of  clients,  need  it  be 
said  ?  is  utterly  irreconcileable.  You 
cannot  assuage  uie  torments  of  the  client, 
but  you  diminish  in  proportion  the  com- 
forts of  the  lawyer.  If  these  be  rsallj 
of  the  number  of  your  generous  design^ 
I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  with  the  pro- 
spect of  being  for  that  purpose  an  in- 
strument in  your  handa  The  contoita 
of  the  accompanying  packet  will,  in  so 
ht  as  you  have  time  to  look  at  them, 
show  you  on  what  grounds. — ^With  the 
most  heartfelt  esteem  and  respect,  I 
subscribe  myself^"  &c. 

Bentham  to  M.  HuiuNy  (of  Brussels.) 
(Extracts.) 

''27th  April,  leao. 

^*As  to  the  particulars  of  my  own 
life^  Dr  Bowring  has  for  this  long 
time  been  occasionally  occupied  in  mi- 
nuting them  down  mna  my  own  Ikw. 
Under  the  circumstances  above  alluded 
to, — ^from  my  own  pen,  yon  will,  I  am 
sure,  neither  expect,  nor  so  much  as 
wish  to  receive  them.  A  friend  of  muMS 
whom  you  saw,  is  kind  enough,  at  my 
request,  to  give  me  reason  to  hope^  that 
in  this  view,  he  will  Vxik  over  some 
papers  that  are  in  print,  and  make  a 
short  extract  from  them,  hj  purging 
them  of  some  errors,  repetitions,  and 
other  supeiflnities^— which  done,  endea- 
vours will  be  used  to  convey  it  to  yon 
through  the  same  channel  as  these  pre- 
sents. For  your  ammement,  rather  tlma 
fer  any  present  serious  purpose,  I  may 
perhaps  add  to  the  above  papers  the 
greatest  part  of  apasticcio,  which  isnow 
passing  tLrough  the  press,  under  the  all- 
comprehensive  title  of  '  Official  Apti- 
tude,' &c.  You  will  forbear  to  l»ye 
them  bound  up^  till  what  remains  still 
unprinted  follows  them.  It  will  not  be 
more  than  feur  or  five  sheets. 

^' As  to  the  most  eligible  orderin  which 
the  matter  of  my  works  can  make  its 
appearance  in  a  new  edition,  I  can  think 
of  none  better  than  the  chronological 
order  of  the  impressions, — ^for  such  is  tlie 
variety  of  the  subjects  treated  c^  aad 
such  is  the  mnltitude  of  those  which  re* 
main  uncompleted,  and  thence  unprint- 
ed, that  the  whole  power  of  logical 
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arrangemeat  is  eet  by  them  at  defiance ; 
and,  in  serend  instancei)  tlua  or  that 
paper  which  has  been  in  print  in  this 
or  that  jear,  has  remained  on  my  shelves 
for  a  number  ofyean  before  it  has  been 
made  public  When,  after  my  dei^ 
the  friend,  by  whose  hand  the  last  pub- 
lished, wfaatever  it  may  be,  of  my  scrape, 
is  destined  to  see  the  light,  in  fixmg 
upon  the  order  in  which  the  matters  m 
the  first  complete  edition  shall  make 
their  appearance,  he  will  perhaps  do  not 
amise^  i^  in  that  view,  he  casts  his  eyes 
on  my  Encyclopedical  tree,  or  tables- 
call  it  which  yon  please." 

In  1830,  Bentham  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  Reverend  Hum- 
phrey Price,  who^  under  the  influence  of 
a  highly  excited  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
fering caipet-weavers  of  Kidderminster, 
had  published  some  matter  which  was 
condemned  as  libellous,  and  was  sent  to 
prison.    He  thus  teUs  his  stoxy  to  Bent- 

Rbv.  Humphbbt  Pricb  xo  Bentham. 

"CbMwSr  Prison^  JSlajffbrd^ 
**  2d  Aprily  leOO. 

*^Sm,— I  am  a  clergyman  of  the 
EsftaUished  Church  of  England.  Some 
ei^teen  years  ago,  another  clergyman, 
to  whom  I  had  l^n  for  eleven  yean  a 
curate,  built  a  small  coun^  church  in 
the  heart  of  the  lately  enclosed  forest  of 
Needwood.  The  king  endowed  it  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  forest 
land,  and  I  was  the  first  pexson  presented 
to  it.  There  I  lived  laboriously,  and 
«ver  in  my  work,  silent,  and  little  Known 
beyond  the  inunediate  sf^ere  of  my  own 
duties,  eking  out  a  livelihood  for  my 
wife  and  four  children  by  pupil-taking, 
till  March  1829;  at  which  time,  the 
carpet  manu&cturers  in  my  native  town 
of  Kidderminster  suddenly  dropped  the 
prioes  of  weaving,  and  the  weavers  as 
instantaneously  ttruek.  Prom  my  dear 
mother,  who  had  never  quitted  the  town, 
I  first  heard  of  the  turn-out  of  the 
weayew  in  about  a  month  from  its  com- 
mencement—of their  most  exemplary 
conduct.  I  had  been  bom  and  reared 
among  the  poor  men,  with  none  other 


expectations  as  to  the  future  than  the 
rest  of  them.  Without  patronage  or  aid 
of  any  aort  beyond  a  cfMounon  free 
school,  however,  I  became  a  cleisyman, 
settled  in  another  neighbourhood  forty 
miles  distant  from  Kidderminster,  but 
always  keeping  up  my  connexion  with 
my  native  town  by  means  before  alluded 
to.  My  heart  had  always  yearned  aftor 
the  poor  weavers,  whom  I  had  known 
for  many  years  to  be  gradually  sinking 
into  a  state  of  poverty,  degradation,  and 
want:  and  when  I  heard  the  jparticulars 
of  the  itriike,  I  instantly  decided  to  aid 
the  poor  dear  fellows  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  of  purse  and  pen.  I  did  so ; 
and  if  I  were  at  this  moment  to  be  con- 
vened to  the  gallows  for  doing  so^  I 
thmk  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  me  to 
repent  my  act.  But  being  ignorant  of 
law,  and  unconscious  of  braiding  it  as 
an  infant,  here  I  find  myself  impri- 
soned (after  the  entire  breaking  up  of 
my  family  b^  the  expenses,  &c.)  for 
libel  against  six-and-twenty  carpet  ma- 
nu&cturers. 

'^  Now  for  the  express  purpose  of  this 
letter.  I  am  writing  a  letter  addressed 
to  all  the  operatives  of  England  upon 
their  present  state  and  dutiesi  This 
said  letter,  as  frr  as  it  is  written,  I 
have  read  to  my  jailor,  (a  very  respect- 
able man ;)  but  he  says  he  dares  not  suffer 
such  letter  to  be  published  without  the 
sanction  of  the  visiting  magistrates.  Of 
their  permission  to  publish  I  despair. 
Nevertheless,  the  term  of  my  imprison- 
ment will  end  in  time^  when  I  shall  be, 
pro  tempore  at  least,  independent  of  the 
arbitrary  will  of  magistrates.  I  wonld 
not,  howevw,  (though  altogether  regard- 
less of  consequences,  when  conscious  of 
right,)  I  would  not,  however,  violale 
any  law  knowinffly^  unless  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  law  I  ought  to  violate, — as,  for 
instance,  a  law  which  should  command 
me  to  throw  salt  into  the  fire  of  a  heathen 
sacrifice,  &a 

^^  WiU  you,  then.  Sir,  permit  me  to 
send  my  letter  (above  allnded  to)  to 
you  for  your  advice  as  to  the  legality  of 
It?  I  will  thankfully  send  with  it  the 
requisite  fee  when  known. 

^^  Your  answer,  though  only  one  word, 
(Yes  or  No,)  will  obli^"  &o. 
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He  said  he  bad  been  attaohed  to 
Bentham  by  tiie  phrase,  ^^  Young  An- 
tiqnitj,"  which  was  in  itself  fall  of  in- 
straction.  His  letter  interested  Bent- 
ham  deeply,  and  he  thus  answers  it : — 

Bentham  to  Mr  Pbics. 

^'  Queen^s  Square  PlacCy  Westmintter, 
''SdAprHieaO. 

*^  Reverend  Sir,— Your  letter,  this 
instant  received,  has  called  forth  my 
sincere  sympathy.  Your  mention  of  the 
word  fee  shows  how  completely  unknown 
I  am  to  yon  otherwise  than  by  the  works 
you  allude  to. 

^^  Have  the  goodness  to  send  me  this 
same  statement  of  yours,  and  I  will 
procure  for  it  attention  more  valuable 
than  any  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow. 

^^I  could  wish  to  know  what  that 
work  of  mine  is  to  which  yon  allude ; 
and  by  what  accident  and  through  what 
channel  it  fell  into  your  hands. 

^A  libel  is  any  writing  for  which 
any  man  who  has  potoer  has  the  mil  to 
inflict  punishment.  I  am  myself  the 
most  egregious  and  offensive  libeller 
men  in  power  in  this  country  ever  saw. 
''  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely.'* 

The  detailed  account  which  Mr  Price 

g'ves  of  his  history  is  full  of  pathos, 
e  writes : — 

Mb  Price  to  Bentham. 

^  County  Prison^  Stafford^ 
''6ih  April,  \930. 
^  Sir, — I  was  bom  at  Kidderminster, 
where  my  father  was  a  poor  weaver, 
and  my  mother  a  poor  schoolmistress. 
At  an  early  age,  the  toil  of  supporting 
myself  and  an  only  brother  (who,  hap- 
pily perhaps  for  himself^  though  agon- 
izingly for  me,  died  when  four  years 
old,  a  wonder  of  a  child  in  those  days) 
devolved  upon  our  dear  mother,  who 
could  work  all  day  in  her  school,  and 
sit  up  all  night  with  sick  poor  neigh- 
boura  for  forty  years  togetiier.  This 
dear  woman  was  saving  idl  that  a  most 
diffusive  benevolence  would  allow  her 
to  save  from  others,  for  me  and  my 
children.    But  happily,  thank  Ood,  I 


compelled  her  at  last  to  let  me  purohace 
a  small  annuity  for  herself^  with  the 
money  she  was  saving  for  us;  so  that 
now  she  is  secured  from  want,  provided 
her  eovemment  security  hold.  This 
excellent  mother  has  never  quitted  her 
native  town  of  Kidderminster ;  and  she 
being  well  acquainted  with  rich  and 
poor  therein,  and  in  full  possession  of 
her  faculties,  and  also  considerable  ac- 
tivity both  of  body  and  mind,  though 
now  at  an  advanced  age,  and  taking 
deep  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor,  I 
learnt  from  her  all  particulars  of  tiie 
turn  out  of  the  poor  weavers,  in  about 
a  month  after  its  commencement  But 
if  I  am  to  notice  my  education,  as  well 
as  birth  and  parentage,  I  must  go  back 
to  observe,  tlutt,  at  Kidderminster,  there 
is  a  free  grammar-school,  where,  provi- 
dentially for  me,  a  young  man  came  to 
be  under-master,  whose  prospects  de- 
pended upon  attention  to  lus  duties. 
Under  the  instruction  of  that  young 
man,  (though  in  a  school  which,  before 
his  day,  had  been  for  many  years  griev- 
ously neglected,)  I  gained,  in  two  or 
three  years,  a  style  of  penmanship,  (yoa 
may  uiut  your  eyes,  or  lift  them  up  in 
surprise,  when  I  now  talk  of  style  of 
penmanship,)  and  a  quantum  of  arith- 
metic, to  enable  me,  at  an  early  age, 
(say  16)  to  migrate  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  (Bewdley,)  to  teach  writing  and 
accounts  in  a  graiitoar-school  there,  for 
sixpence  per  week  each  boy;  and  to 
aid  an  infirm  clersyman  in  hearing  the 
lower  classes  Latm,  for  the  rewurd  of 
receiving  from  him,  in  private,  higher 
instructions  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In- 
creasing infirmities  prevented  him  from 
affording  me  much  aid.  In  little  more 
than  a  year,  by  means  of  working  day 
and  night,  I  was  enabled  to  take  the 
principal  labour  of  my  old  friend's 
school  upon  myself;  which  I  did  take, 
most  willingly  on  my  part,  and  with 
much  warm,  I  may  say  gratefrd,  feeling 
on  his.  About  that  time,  two  off0r% 
were  made  me,  the  one  of  two  hundred 
guineas  a-year,  my  maintenance,  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  a  fourth- 
part  share  in  the  trade,  by  an  old 
schoolfellow  at  Kidderminster;  and  the 
other  offer,  by  a  cleigyman  five  miles 
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IromBewdley,  of  twenty  pounds  ft-year, 
to  labour  in  a  large  cc^mon  eountry 
echool,  at  from  sixty  to  ninety  boarders 
and  daynsoholars,  bat  with  the  cure  of 
a  title  for  orders^  when  I  should  be  old 
enough,  and  qualified  enough,  to  present 
nradf  before  the  Bishop  of  Heieford, 
who  (Inokily  for  me)  was  compelled  to 
accept  young  men  of  very  spare  attain- 
ments, and  without  Untvertity  edtiea- 
tiony  in  order  to  proyide  for  churches 
80  contiguous  to  the  principality  of 
Wales. 

^*  Without  one  moment's  heeitation, 
I  accepted  the  latter  offer ;  accepted  it, 
not,  I  fear,  from  a  truly  religious  prin- 
^ple,  but  because  I  hated  trade,  and 
loved  something  like  learning,  and  had 
idways  an  inclination  to  become  adergy- 
man,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  above  school,  with 
from  sixty  to  nmety  scholars,  I  laboured 
hard  and  willingly  for  my  term  of  two 
jeais,  sitting  up  almost  e^eiy  night, 
wintc^  and  summer,  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  getting  up  again  at 
«x.  Having  thus  securod  my  title  to 
ordeis,  I  returned  to  my  former  and  far 
more  agreeable  situation  at  Bewdley, 
whose  I  kept  on  working  all  day,  and 
making  it  a  point,  for  one  year,  to  sit 
up  one  whole  night  in  every  week, 
without  taking  off  my  clothes,  or  lying 
on  the  bed.  I  had  now  obtained  the 
age  of  22^  or  nearly,  and  ventured  to 
apply  for  orders,  though  scarcely  con- 
oeivmg  it  possible  to  be  admitted  into 
the  very  serious  and  important  office  of 
instrucnng  my  fellow-creatures  in  reli- 
gion. I  had,  however,  discoveied  that 
most  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  whom 
I  had  met,  whether  laic  or  clerical, 
were  very  ignorant  of  religion,  and  very 
lax  in  the  observance  of  it,— -and  this  dia- 
eovery  emboldened  me.  So  I  applied ; 
— passedmuster,  (even  with  encomiums !) 
aoA  obtained,  not  that  curacy  of  only  £7, 
the  title  to  wluch,for  orders,  I  had  kuMur- 
ed  for  the  two  years  to  obtain,  but  another 
curacy  of  £40  per  annum,  which  had  been 
oflered  me  while  I  was  undergoing  my 
two  jetas^  servitude.  This  curacy  (near 
Savage)  was  eight  miles  from  Bewdley, 
and  to  it,  every  Sunday  morning,  winter 
and  summer,  I  used  to  walk,  through 
little-£cequented  and  very  difficult  roads, 


performed  the  morning  and  afternoon 
service,  and  returned  to  a  late  and  plain, 
but  welcome  dinner  at  Bewdley.  In 
about  two  years  after  my  ordination,  a 
clergyman  at  Bewdley,  of  the  name  of 
Wigan— a  gentleman  of  the  most  correct 
morals,  finished  manners,  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  superior  classical  attainments 
I  had  ever  at  that  day  met  with, — one 
whom  I  loved  most  devotedly,  and  who, 
I  think,  loved  me,  (for  he  ga^e  me  a 
larger  share  than  he  gave  any  one  else 
of  his  society,  which  dl  of  the  superior 
order  in  that  neighbourhood  greatly 
coveted)  ; — that  gentleman  said  to  me 
one  evening,  (we  generally  passed  our 
evenings  together  when  he  could  get 
released  from  company)—-^  Mr  Price,  I 
have  often  heard  you  say,  if  there 
was  one  person  more  than  another  to 
whom  you  should  wish  to  be  introduced, 
that  person  was  Mr  Gisbome.  Now,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Mr  Gisbome's  neighbourhood,  stating 
that  Mr  Gisbome  is,  at  this  very  time, 
in  want  of  clerical  assistance,  as  his 
curate  is  ill,  and  he  himself  is  wishing  to 
go  with  his  family  to  Bath,  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks ;  if^  therefore,  you 
are  in  the  same  mind  you  were  in  lately, 
here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  to  in- 
dulge yourself  with  a  trip  to  a  delightful 
part  of  Staffordshire,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced to  one  whose  writings  you  so 
much  admire.  I  will  write  by  the  pre- 
sent post,  if  you  wish  it.'  I  did  wish  it ; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  found  myself 
in  a  very  different  sort  of  society  to  any 
(with  the  exception  of  dear  Mr  Wican 
himself^  ^Manibtu^  Paa  et  Hanos*)  1 
had  at  all  anticipated  or  witnessed. 
There  were  the  old  and  first  Lord  and 
Lady  Harrowby,  a  daughter,  and  a  son 
— ^the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

'^  Not  that  I  coveted,  or  sought  after 
such  company ;  though,  without  any 
fjEtfther  seeking,  I  have  always  had  the 
company  of  the  great  and  good  quite  as 
much  as  I  pleased,  I  mi^t  have  had 
far  more  of  it,  in  all  probability,  if  I  de- 
sired it. 

**  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I,  who  went 
forty  miles,  merely  to  know  Mr  Gis- 
bome, and  serye  his  church  for  about  a 
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forttiiglit,  nerer  afterwards  left  him  for 
cloven  yean;  but  was  hie  eurate  at 
BastoD'-iinder-Needifood,  a  retired  vil- 
lage within  three  milee  of  Mr  Giebome'B 
eeat  of  Tozall  Lodge,  where  I  married, 
and  had  four  chil£en ;  and  when  Mr 
Ouborne  bailt  the  church  to  which  I 
referred,  no  doubt,  in  my  former  letter, 
and  which  is  situate  within  a  mile  of  his 
own  residence,  he  made  me  the  alto- 

fHier  unsolicited  oflfer  of  it ;  and  there 
have  remamed  erer  since,  until  the 
wisdom  of  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  (whom,forthelifeof  me, 
haying  never  even  seen  a  Judge  before, 
I  couUi  not  help  deeming  to  be  four  old 
women)  decided  that  I  should  be  shut 
up  in  a  prison  for  twelve  months,  and 
thus  cut  off  from  the  active  duties  of 
puUic  and  social  life. 

**  Previously  to  my  law  trial,  I  anti- 
cipated, and  made  every  preparation  in 
my  power,  for  the  worst  that  might 
lumpen.  I  called  in  all  my  bills,  and 
settled  everything,  as  though  I  were 
going  to  die.  Mr  Gisbome  would  have 
taken  every  law  charge  upon  himself 
and  tiiere  were  other  friends  that  would 
have  done  the  same  for  the  sake  of  my- 
self and  fiunily.  B%U  they  one  and  all 
disM>proved  of  what  I  had  done ;  and 
on  that  account  I  was  detennined  the 
blow  should  &11  on  me  and  mine  alone. 
First,  then,  I  sold  my  pictures,  to  enable 
me  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  trial; 
and  when  the  Jury  decided  against  me, 
my  two  dear  daughters  left  home  for 
we  first  time,  and  have  found  a  good, 
honest,  and  reputable  livelihood  in  their 
no  <»dinary  accomplishments  of  music 
and  painting,  &c. 

^  My  eldest  son  is  doing  comfortably, 
nr^  youngest  is  struggling  at  Cambridge. 
My  wife  .has  a  smaS  annuity,  which  I 
purchased  for  her  about  the  time  of  my 
mother^s.  All  are  scattered.  The  pais 
sonage  house  (a  lovely  spot)  is  desohte. 
All  my  furniture  was  sold.  And  here 
I  am,  hardened  in  my  poliiacal  sins,  and 
fer  more  likely  to  die  for  them,  than  to 
repent  of  them.  Here  let  me  say,  as  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  that  I  have  refused, 
and  will  refuse,  all  pecuniary  aid. 
Through  God's  mercy,  I  shall  have 
enough  to   pay  all    prison   expenses. 


Debts  I  have  none,  and  when  I  get  ont 
of  prison,  though  I  most  certamly  shall 
not  be  able  to  rally  and  collect  my 
femily  again,  nor  even  at  first  send  for 
my  wife,  yet  I  shall  have  in  m;^  little 
living  of  £180  a>year,  together  with  my 
house  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  enough  for 
my  immediate  support,  and  forprocuring^ 
by  degrees,  one  and  another  and  another 
needful  article  of  household  furniture. 

**  The  pbor  weavers  of  Kidderminster, 
sent  me  £100  to  begin  the  trial  with  ; 
but  I  would  not  touch  it.  I  told  them 
it  would  be  like  drinking  their  blood. 
At  my  appearance  in  die  King's  Bench 
to  receive  iudgment^  (I  think  th^  call 
it,)  my  adversaries  put  in  an  affidavit 
that  a  weaver  was  then  in  London, 
authorised  to  furnish  me  with  all  and 
everything  I  might  want.  I  believe 
that  this  affidavit  was  according  to  truth, 
and  that  it  did  what  it  was  p^fiaps  de- 
signed to  effect ; — ^but  I  certainly  have 
never  touched  the  poor,  dear  weavers*^ 
money,  except  in  one  instance,  when,  in 
going  last  through  Kidderminster,  I 
call^  upon  a  very  poor  relation,  (almost 
the  only  relative  I  know,)  and  left  him 
and  hiB  wife  my  watch,  &c.,  as  the  only 
thing  I  had  to  jpart  with,  and  insisted 
upon  their  partin|^  with  it  instantly  for 
their  support,  which,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, they  did.  This  affair  the  poor 
weavers  somehow  or  other  heard  of^ 
discovered  where  the  chain  and  seaia 
had  been  sold,  and  where  the  watch, 
with  great  solicitude  coUected  them 
again,  and  in  about  a  month  aftttrwarda 
I  was  surprised  and  much  concerned  to 
receive,  per  coach,  a  little  strong  box» 
with  my  watch,  &c.,  carefuUy  wrapped 
in  it,  and  a  note  declaring  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  anjrbody  hav- 
ing my  watch  but  myseli^  and  that  if  I 
sent  them  the  money  for  it,  they  wonld 
return  such  money,  though  sent  them  a 
thousand  times.  This  is  the  only  money 
I  had  from  them,  poor,  dear  creatures ; 
and  w^come,  most  welcome^  have  they 
been  to  my  aU.  How  horrible  law  ex- 
penses  are !  I  have  heard  that  the  pro- 
seoution  cost  my  prosecutors  (though  I 
save  them  no  trouble  from  the  very 
first)  from  seventeen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pounds. 
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Bat  thiB  may  not  have  been  the 
Me  it  (80  to  speak)  has  rained; 


Uiongh  my  attoraer  would  insist  upon 
liaTin|^  nothing  lor  nis  ptofeesional  aid, 
to  whidi,  of  oonne,  I  did  not,  and  will 
not  aeoede.  I  cannot  oonoeire  why  I 
might  not  haye  been  tried,  and  oon- 
demned,  if  need  were,  «i  I  have  been,  at 
the  expenee,  even  as  times  so,  of  one  or 
two  handled  poonds  in  a&!  I  nerer 
knew  anything  of  law  before, — ^never 
eyen  having  heea  in  a  oonrt  of  justice 
before  this  kte  affidr  of  my  own.  I  had 
always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  on- 
corrnptnees,  and  perfect  impartiality  of 
oar  judges,  &c. ;  but  my  opinion  of  our 
law  courts  and  judges,  &c,  is  most 
seriously  changed,  judges,  I  see,  are 
evidently  as  much  the  creatares  of  poli^ 
tical  prejudice,  as  most  (perhaps  more 
than  most)  other  men !  This  has 
astonished  me.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
and  biaosed  by  the  untowardnees  of  my 
own  case ;  but  if  I  am  wrong  it  b  much 
against  my  will ;  for  I  used  inwardly 
to  exult  in  the  supposed  character  of 
our  judges,  and  I  was  never  altogether 
without  the  hope  that,  blundering  as  I 
might  bo  in  what  I  did  for  myself  in  the 
matter,  the  judges  would  find  out  that 
I  was  an  honest  man,  in  spite  of  all  my 
adversaries  could  say  or  do.* 

BiMTRAM  TO  Mb  Pbicb. 

**  Queens  Square  Place,  WeOmifuter. 

**  Dbab  Sm,— The  small  accompany- 
ing cargo  will  speak  for  itself  and  me. 
From  it  you  will  judge  whether  towards 
you  there  is,  on  my  part,  any  lack  of 
sympathy.  All  I  l»ve  read  of  you  (it 
is  with  my  ears  thai  I  have  read  it,  my 
eyea  not  being  strong  enough)  is  that 
which  is  in  your  letter. 

'^  The  present  LordHarrowby  I  have 
seen  at  Mr  Wilberforce's :  his  £rther 
was  once  at  ray  house.  His  brother, 
the  bishop^  was  my  guest,  at  the  convi- 
vial hour,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  year  1818,  or  Uiereabouts. 

^  The  Association  of  which  you  see 
mention,  is  likely  to  meet  at  my  house, 
for  the  first  tirae^  m  less  than  three  weeks. 

**  Sympathy  has  already  extracted 
irom  me  more  than,  (it  being  on  so  small 


a  scale,  it  now  operates  to  the  prejudice 
of  ditto  on  a  greater,)  yes,-HB[iore  than  I 
can  justify.  But  you  shall  hear  from 
me  agam,  after  I  have  heard  some  ac- 
count of  your  libels. 

^^  You  have  lost  some  friends,— -yon 

will  gain  others,  and,  perhaps,  regain 

your  former  ones.     You  will  have  seen 

already  with  what  sincerity  I  am  yours, 

Jbrem  Y  Bbntham  . 

^  Age,  eighty-two. 

^  Stongu,  not  much  lees  than  at 
twenty-one. 

'^  Preaching,  as  per  sample. 

^*  Practice,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciple. Hence  cheerfulness  vicing  with 
tbkt  of  my  youthful  inmates. 

^  Let  me  hear  from  you  after  you 
have  cut  open  what  is  here  sent:  out 
let  not  your  third  letter  be  much  longer 
than  the  first.  If  you  direct  it  ^  To  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  ]&LP.,  at  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham's,  Esq.,  Queen's  Square  Place, 
Westminster,'  it  may  come  gratis.  But 
never  think  of  pairing  either  carriage  or 
postage  for  anything  you  send  to  me." 

On  his  return  to  his  abode,  Mr  Price 
writes — 

Mb  Pbics  to  Bkntham. 

^'  Needwood  Pareonagej  near  Lkhjield, 
«  Jufy  8,  1830. 

^^  I  am  now  returned  to  the  bare  walls 
of  my  parsonage,  with  the  recollection 
that  a  Hbel  prosecution  stripped  them  of 
numerous  bnutiful  and  valuable  paint- 
ings, and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven  a  family  which  contained  with- 
in itself  more,  perhaps,  of  the  elements 
of  rational  enjoyment,  than  any  other 
&mily  in  even  a  polished  neighbourhood, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  reunion. 
Accomplishments  now  perform  the  part 
of  Smdgeij,  and  are  turned  to  the  pro- 
curing of  bread  rather  than  to  the  com- 
munication of  intellectual  enjoyment  to 
a  once  happy  jhmily.  But  I  repine 
not :  I  rather  rejoice  in  my  sufierings ; 
and  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  suffer 
greater  evils  still-HSO  that  I  suffer 
wrongftdly." 

In  the  controversy  in  which  Mr  Price 
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was  engaged,  he  oertainlj  exhibits 
ignonnce  of  tiie  principles  of  political 
economy ;  and  supposes  that  the  late  of 
wages  is  decided  07  the  feeling»— more 
or  less  beneFolent— of  the  masters.  He 
wonld  trace  the  sufferings  of  the  la- 
bourer—not to  the  excess  of  labour  in 
the  field  of  demand  and  supply,  but  to 
the  determined  oppression  of  those  who 
employ  the  labourer.  This  is  emmeout 
doctrine ;  but  it  Lb  not  illegal  doctrine : 
it  ought  not  to  be  punishable  doctrine  : 
and  leajst  of  all  punishable  when  mingled, 
as  it  undoubtedly  was,  in  Mr  Price's 
case,  with  a  truly  philanthropic  concern 
for  the  felicity  of  the  suffering  many. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  answer  Mr 
Price :  it  was  most  unwise— most  cruel, 
to  persecute  him.    In  his  addresses  to 


the  operatives,  he  reproves  them  for 
their  want  of  knowledge ;  he  encourages 
them  to  seek  instruction;  he  exhorts 
them  to  eschew  violence, — ^while  he  be- 
comes the  organ  of  their  opinions  and 
their  prejudices.  But  the  most  ob- 
jectionable phrases  are  but  the  out- 
breaks of  a  sympathising  and  strongly 
excited  mind — ^the  overflowing  of  a 
really  charitable  and  generous  temper. 
The  arts  of  the  prosecuting  lawyers, 
and  of  the  prejudiced  judges,  were  suc- 
cessful in  giving,  to  expressions  which 
really  originated  in,  and  represented 
regard  for  the  labouring  many,  the 
character  of  hatred  and  wicked  pur- 
poses against  the  master  few.  Mr 
Price  was  condemned  by  a  special  jury 
of  twelve  Esquires. 
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Archibald  Prentice* 

Del  Valle  to  BEznrnAM. 

(Translation.) 
^<  Ouatemala,  2lW  i%»  18d0. 

"  My  ever  dbab  Father, — I  re- 
ceived tbe  precious  letters  and  Uie  books 
tbat  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me. 
Unalterable  are  my  affections,  and  great 
is  my  gratitude. 

^  I  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press that  gratitude,  when  the  earth  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  and  we  had  to  seek  out 
other  habitations.  We  commenced  by 
experiencing  earthquakes  of  little  con- 
sequence at  first,  but  repeated  since,  and 
becoming  alarming.  From  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  of  the  21st,  to  five  in 
the  evening  of  the  22d  of  April  last, 
there  were  fifty-two  shocks.  On  the 
2dd  following,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
there  was  one  so  strong  as  to  destroy 
the  roofe  of  many  houses,  to  overthrow 


the  wails  of  others,  and  to  rend  the  arches 
of  many  churches.     On  the  3d  of  the 

S  resent  month,  we  felt  another  of  some 
uration,  which  wassuocessivelyfollowed 
by  others  of  equal  or  less  force.  Many 
towns  and  a  number  of  houses  on  various 
estates  have  been  ruined.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  various  £Eunilies, 
have  removed  to  Tocotenango,  a  small 
Indian  village  near  to  this  city :  others 
sought  out  straw  huts  (ranchosj  near  the 
suburbs;  but  I  and  others  passed  to 
Ciudad  Vieja,  which  is  a  town  a  short 
distance  from  this  capital.  We  have 
now,  however,  all  returned  to  our  habi- 
tations, but  we  are  not  free  from  appre- 
hension, as  the  earth  is  still  agitated, 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that,  in  other 
times  and  places,  earthquakes  return 
more  violently  in  tibe  rainy  season.  The 
overthrow  of  Old  Guatemala  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1778. 
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*'*'  This  horrible  example,  and  some 
equailj  disastrous  that  other  countries 
have  exhibited,  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  induce  men  to  profit  by  experience ; 
and  I  would  beg  jou  to  notice  this,  in 
the  different  cities,  and  different  towns 
that  hare  been  built  either  on  yolcanoes 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  this 
Republic,  the  sonthem  side,  which  is  one 
series  of  volcanoes  and  which  seem  placed 
to  beautify  and  afflict  our  country,  is 
certainlythemostinhabited.  Onthisside, 
either  upon  the  declivity  of  volcanoes,  or 
near  them,  are  the  cities  of  St  Miguel, 
St  Vicente,  St  Salvador,  Old  Guatemala, 
Guezaltenango,  &c. 

**  A  choice  so  sad  for  a  people  who 
possess  a  territory  sufficient  for  all  the 
human  race,  is  one  of  the  many  causes 
of  its  backwardness  and  retrogression. 
Little  enough  is  done  in  times  of  rest, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  in  seasons  ojf 
earthquakes. 

"  We  established,  in  November  la^t, 
an  Economic  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  State  of  Guatemala,  and  I  was  elect- 
ed Director.  I  delivered  at  the  install 
lation^  a  discourse  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  transmitting  to  you.  I  wrote 
the  Prospectus,  and  the  number  for 
the  first  month,  which  I  also  send.  I 
8hi^  proceed  in  writing  otlier  numbers, 
which  I  shall  equally  forward;  and  when 
the  laws  are  printed,  I  shall  have  much 
satisfaction  in  presenting  them  to  you. 
The  Society  will  do  much  good  in  coun- 
tries where  the  resources,  which  abound 
in  Europe,  are  but  scanty.  The  earth- 
quakes have  suspended  our  operations, 
but  we  are  immediately  about  to  recom- 
mence. 

^^  Your  name  is  honoured  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  first  month,  and  will  be  so 
in  the  succeeding  numbers,  if  I  am  con- 
nected with  it.  Your  genius  will  give 
it  weight  and  value,  and  will  cooperate 
in  dissipating  those  clouds,  still  dense, 
that  obscure  the  atmosphere  of  this 
coontiy.  The  pamphlets  published  by 
the  Society  instituted  in  your  capital  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledee; 
the  Popular  Library  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Elementary  Instruction,  at 
Pans;  books,  and  Catechisms  for  Youth, 

Vol.  XI. 


are  requisite  for  those  who  know  how  iu 
read  in  this  land.  Convinced  of  thia 
truth,  I  have  proposed,  and  our  Eco- 
nomic Society  decided  on,  the  trans- 
lation of  some  of  the  principal  that  have 
come  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  succeeding  parts,  with  the 
same  object. 

^'  It  is  necessary  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, to  create  industry,  and  to  extend 
commerce.  But  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  road  that  would  lead  to  this  end : 
they  know  not  where  they  ought  to  com- 
mence. They  do  not  possess  the  eoono- 
mie  sciences,  nor  have  they  agreed  on 
their  cultivation.  Submerged  for  above 
three  centuries  in  a  chaos  the  most  lu- 
gubrious, can  we  expect  the  sudden  pro- 
duction of  legislators,  statesmen,  finan- 
ciers, &c.  ? 

*^  The  mind  is  affected  with  the  most 
sad  sentiments,  at  seeing  the  perpetual 
creatiou  of  public  offices,  (empliM,) 
while  nothing  is  thought  of  that  educa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  fit  men  to  fill 
them.  We  wUl  have  a  multitude  of 
legislators ;  and  there  does  not  exist  a 
single  school  where  the  science  of  legis- 
lation is  taught.  We  must  have  many 
statesmen,  but  we  have  no  hall  (aula)  in 
which  can  be  learnt  even  the  elements  of 
good  government.  I  have  said  this  in  my 
Memorial  upon  Education;  and  I  shall 
not  cease  to  repeat  it.  Perhaps  at  last, 
the  voice  of  reason  may  be  heard. 

"  The  immediate  departure  of  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  does  not  permit  me 
to  proceed  at  greater  length.  For  tlie 
same  reason,  I  defer,  untU  another  op- 
portunity, my  observations  on  your  im- 
portant letters. 

*^  I  beg  of  you  in  the  meantime,  to  ac- 
cept, Senor  Bentham,  the  cordial  senti- 
ments, and  the  respectful  consideration 
with  which  I  affirm  myself,"  &c. 

I  believe  the  three  following  jeux 
d*e9prity  by  Bentham,  appeared  in  some 
newspaper,  in  1830: — 

SUBJECT  FOR  CONTEXPLATION. 

Get  down  a  map — and  closely  look 

At  those  pretty  ponds — the  Cauadian  lakes; 

And  there  yon  may  see  a  Martial  I>nke 
Turning  yonr  money  to  Ducks  and  DrakM.. 

£ 
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CUSTOM. 


If  "^  Costom  ifl  the  law  of  fools," 
What  fools  mast  Eoglishmen  appesf  1 

For  that's  the  law  that  Englaad  rales. 
The  Alpha  and  Omega  here. 

HXNBT  BBOUOHAM . 

O  Brougham  1  a  strange  mystery  you  are  ! 
NUfitU  ifii^iuifii  iibi  tarn  ditpar : 
So  foolish  and  so  wise — so  great,  so  small, 
Ererything  now — ^to-morrow  nonght  at  alL 

Bentham  to  Bubdbit. 
"  Q.  S.  P.,  I7th  June,  1830. 

^'  My  dbar  Burdbtt, — ^Along  with 
this  goes  my  propoaed  Codification 
Petition,  that  petition  which  relates  in 
a  peonliar  manner  to  myself ;  and  which, 
if  I  do  not  over-flatter  myself,  yon  were 
kind  enough  to  undertake,  not  merely 
to  present  to  Hon.  H.,  hut  to  imbed  it 
in  your  speech,  in  such  sort  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  obligation  to  Hon.  H.  to 
receive  into  its  ears  so  much  of  it  as  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pour  into  them, — this 
being,  according  to  what  I  have  heard, 
without  contradiction,  an  acknowledged 
right.  Of  course,  if  you  find  it  to  such 
a  degree  grating  to  the  aforesaid  hon- 
ourable ears,  that  honourable  gentiemen 
run  out  of  the  House,  as  they  used  to 
do  when  OnJUx  Burke  was  pouring 
Ibrth  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  you 
will  stop  in  time.  To  accommodate  the 
proceeding  as  well  as  may  be  to  these 
ocmtii^^cies,  I  have  divided  the  matter 
into  four  or  five  topics,  marking  the 
topics  at  the  top  of  the  margin  of  each 

"^  If  ever  there  was  a  paper  which, 
for  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter, 
as  measused  by  the  extent,  presented  a 
prospect  of  experiencing  this  indulgence. 
It  is  this :  for  the  extent  of  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
field  of  legislation — a  field  which  does 
not  want  much  of  being  coextensive 
with  the  whole  field  of  thought  and 
:action ;  and  this^  with  your  unexampled 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  you  will  deal 
witii  better  than  anybody  else  could  do. 

^^  Now  for  a  convivial  gossip  at  this 
Hermitage:  I  hope  ndther  gout  nor 
anjrthing  else  will  hinder  you  from  ap- 
pomting  an  early  day  for  it.    Meantime, 


you  wiU  have  looked  over  it,  and 
marked  any  such  pannages  as  yoo  think 
had  better  be  omitted  or  chan^ged. 

'^  Should  anything  prevent  your 
tsking  upon  yourself  this  holy  function, 
Joseph  Hume  has  promised  to  take  it 
upon  himself;  and  if  you  perform  it, 
you  will  have  him  fi>r  a  certainty  for 
your  support,  and  he  accordingly  will 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  in  tune :  so 
likewise  O'Connell,  who,  they  say, 
shines  more  particularly  in  reply, — 
in  reply  in  the  generality  of  oases ;  but 
in  this  case,  his  assistance  at  that  period 
will  be  more  particularly  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  grimgribber  matter  which 
the  matter  of  my  petition  will,  if  it 
receives  any  determinate  answer,  elicit 
from  opponents.  But  what  I  should 
rather  expect  is,  that  they  will  not  dare 
to  grapple  with  it,  but  mbricate  a  pre- 
tence for  getting  rid  of  it,  out  of  a  quirk 
composed  of  some  vague-genezality 
phrase,  or  move  the  order  of  the  day 
upon  it,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Lest  they  should  be  prepared  with 
a  stratagem  of  this  sort,  I  shall  piopoae 
to  Hume  and  O'Connell,  as  well  aa 
yourself^  to  keep  the  matter  secret  be- 
tween you  three,  till  the  very  moment 
of  making  the  speech,  for  which  yon 
will  naturally  select  a  time  when  there 
is  a  good  attendance. 

^^  O'Connell  I  see  has  given  notice  of 
an  intended  motion  for  Codification. 
This  is  without  concert  with  me;  and  I 
shall  beg  of  him  in  time  to  let  drop  that 
motion;  and,  instead  of  making  it,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  function  proposed 
to  be  allotted  to  him  as  above-mentioned. 
— ^Yours  most  truly. 

^P.S. — ^Excuse  the  fum-^tttoffrapky 
of  this  epistie.  All  my  lew  remaining 
minutes  are  (you  know)  counted.  My 
writing  time  I  devote  to  Codification. 
Letters,  &c.,  I  dictate  at  times  when  I 
cannot  write — for  example  after  dinner, 
while  vibrating  in  my  ditch — ^in  the 
ditch  opposite  the  chair  which  (I  h(^) 
you  will  occupy  in  a  day  4xc  (wo. 

^  The  present  place  of  your  existence 
being  unknown  to  me,  and  consequentiy 
the  fate  of  the  accompanying  packet 
appearing  more  or  less  proUematical, 
let  me  beg  the  favour  of  a  single  line  to 
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infonu  me  of  the  xeeeipt  of  it,  without 
waiting  to  speak  of  the  contenta." 

But  Bardett  did  not  undertake  the 
task.  He  answered  Bentham  that  he 
would  consider  of  it;  and  Bentham  con- 
sidered this  as  a  withdrawal. 

Bentham  having  sent  his  *'  Official  Ap- 
titude Maximiased,  and  Expense  Mini- 
mised," to  Sir  James  Graham,  because 
he  had  signalised  himself  in  defence  of 
economy,  was  much  gratified  by  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the 
book  in  tiieae  terms : — 

Sib  Jambb  Gramam  to  Bentham. 

''  Grosvetwr  Place,  i9th  June^  1830. 

"  Sib, — Permit  me  to  oflTer  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  present  of  your 
valuable  work,  which  I  shall  study 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  productions 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  honest 
jurist,  every  mark  of  whose  approbation 
is  regarded  hy  me  as  an  honourable 
distinction. — ^With  sincere  respect.  Sir, 
your  faithful  and  vezy  obedient  servant." 

Edwabd  LivnrosioN  to  Bbntham. 

**  Montgomery  Places  (New  YorJty) 
"  Jufy  1,  1830. 

^  Sib, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
valuable  books  with  which  you  have 
enriched  my  library,  and  the  kind  and 
instructive  letter  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  These  favours  woiud  have 
been  sooner  acknowledged,  if  they  had 
not  arrived  just  before  the  closing  of  the 
Session  of  ike  Congress,  when  all  the 
business,  which  the  procrastination^  pre- 
valent I  believe  in  most  legislative 
bodies,  had  put  off  from  day  to  day,  is 
pressed  forward,  and  renders  a  week  or 
two  before  the  adjournment  a  very  la- 
borious period  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
their  duty.  Escaped,  at  length,  from 
the  bustle  of  pubBc  life  to  a  retreat  I 
have  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  de- 
vote my  first  leisure  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  ooirespondenoe  from  which  I  ex- 
pect to  derive  as  much  profit  and  plea- 
sure in  its  sequel,  as  I  have  already  de- 
rivedinstructionfrom  its  commencement. 
Not  having  kept  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 


you,  I  did  not  perfectly  recollect  its  con- 
tents ;  and  my  only  fear,  on  hearing  that 
you  had  published  it,  was,  that  it  e£ould 
have  imperfectly  expressed  how  much 
my  work  is  indebted  to  yours  for  those 
parts  of  my  attempts  to  reform  the  laws 
of  my  State,  which  have  found  favour 
from  the  public.    From  the  printed  copy 
you  have  sent  me,  I  find  this  apprehen- 
sion was  well-founded;  and  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that 
although  strongly  impressed  wilJi  the 
defects  of  our  actual  system  of  penal 
law,  yet  the  perusal  of  your  works  first 
gave  method  to  my  ideas,  and  taught  me 
to  consider  legislation  as  a  science  go- 
verned by  certain  principles  applicable 
to  all  its  different  branches,  instead  of 
an  occasional  exercise  of  powers  called 
forth  onl^  on  particular  occasions,  with- 
out relation  to,  or  connexion  with,  each 
other.     I  have  lately  observed,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  just  homage  that  has 
been  paid  to  your  talents  and  services  in 
the  British  House  of  Ck>mmons,  rendered 
more  valuable  by  its  coming  from  a 
statesman  and  lawyer  of  the  first  emi- 
nence in  the  kingaom.    It  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
you  to  witness,  not  only  the  prevalence 
of  your  doctrines,  but  to  hear  their  truth 
acknowledged  by  those  whose  profes- 
sional prejudices  they  so  severely  attack, 
and  whose  pecuniary  interest  they  tend 
to  destroy,     I  thint  I  understand  the 
outline  of  your  plan  for  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  a  written  code,  without 
the  aid  of  judicial  decisions,  and  thus 
obviating  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
that  is  made  to  a  system  of  written  law ; 
but  I  should  wish  exceedingly  to  see  the 
outline  filled  up,  for  I  feel  some  pride  in 
having  made  a  similar  proposal  in  rela- 
tion to  onr  Civil  Code  in  the  year  1828, 
and  I  wish  to  see  whether  your  details 
can  be  applied  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion I  then  made:  you  will  find  it  from 
rLge  8  to  the  end  of  a  short  report  which 
enclose.     It  supersedes  the  necessity 
for  that  which  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
jurists  (Mr  Duponceau)  calls  the  mal-- 
leahillU    that    is  found  in   the  com- 
mon law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  permission 
it  gives  to  judges  to  make  ex  post  facto 
laws.    The  plan  traced  in  this  report 
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wajB  not  pursued.  The  gentlemen  joined 
with  me  in  the  commLssion,  were  unfor- 
tunately too  impatient  for  the  completion 
of  this  task  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  in  the  manner  we  had  proposed. 
I  was  oveiruled ;  and  the  Civil  Code  was 
reported  and  sanctioned  in  the  form  jon 
will  now  see  in  the  copy  sent  to  you. 
Yet,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  State;  but  not 
greater,  I  think,  than  the  rejection  of 
the  common  law  procedure  in  ciyil  suits. 
A  simple  system  was  substituted,  based 
upon  tne  plan  of  requiring  each  party 
to  state,  in  intelligible  luiguage,  the 
cause  of  complaint,  and  the  grounds  of 
defence.  I  comprised  it  in  a  single  law 
of  a  few  pages ;  and  although,  fiom  its 
noYelty,  many  questions  may  be  natur- 
ally supposed  to  arise  under  it,  before 
the  court  and  suitors  become  accustomed 
to  its  provisions;  yet  our  books  of  Re- 
ports, from  1808  to  18^3,  eontain  fewer 
cases  depending  on  disputed  points  of 
practice,  than  occurred  m  a  single  year, 
1803,  in  New  York,  where  they  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  English  law,  which 
has  been  in  a  train  of  settlements  by 
adjudication  so  many  hundred  years. 
An  anecdote  to  exemplify  this  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  you.  When  I  was 
pursuing  my  profession  at  New  Orleans, 
a  young  gentleman,  from  one  of  the 
common-law  States,  came  there.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  own 
State,  and  was,  of  course,  entitled  to  ad- 
mission in  ours,  if  found  by  examination 
sufficiently  versed  in  our  laws :  he  had 
studied  them,  and  was  ready  to  undergo 
the  examination,  but  expressed  to  me 
his  regret  that  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  he  could  make  himself  master  of 
the  routine  of  practice,  with  which  on 
our  system  he  was  entirely  unacquainted ; 
and,  asking  to  be  admitted  into  my  office 
until  that  could  be  effected,  requested 
me,  with  much  solicitude,  to  tell  in  what 
period  I  thought  he  might,  with  great 
diligence,  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
rules  of  practice,  so  difficult  to  be  ac- 
quired according  to  the  common  law. 
1  answered,  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
calculate  to  an  hour,  but  as  he  was  en- 
ffaged  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  at 
four,  I  thought  1  could  initiate  him  in 


all  the  mysteries  of  the  practice  before 
we  sat  down  to  dinner :  nor  was  there 
any  exaggeration  in  the  statement. 
TViiat  wiU  your  articled  clerks,  tied  for 
seven  years  to  an  attomey^s  desk,  say 
to  tJiis  f  I  have  hitherto  l>een  too  busily 
employed  in  extracting  the  good  from 
your  works  to  think  of  making  any  ob- 
jections to  any  part  of  the  doctrines  they 
contain;  and,  indeed,  it  has  happened  so 
frequently,  that  on  tiie  second  perusal, 
my  assent  has  been  given  to  podtion« 
which  I  thought  unsound  on  the  first, 
that  I  always  hesitate  long  before  I  ven- 
ture to  deviate  from  them  in  any  of  the 
provisions  of  my  Code.  I  have  in  some 
instances  done  so ;  and  although  I  can- 
not immediately  comply  with  your  re- 
quest of  stating  the  reasons  of  my  dis- 
sent from  you  in  those  points,  yet  it 
shall  hereaner  be  done,  and,  as  you  de- 
sire, fully  and  frankly. 

^^  I  knew  before  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  that  I  was  under  great  oUigations 
to  Mr  John  Smith ;  but  was  not  aware, 
till  you  apprised  me,  of  those  I  owe  to 
Dr  Houthwood  Smith,  to  whom  I  shall 
soon  write  to  express  my  acknowledg- 
ments. To  Mr  John  Smith  I  sent,  by 
Mr  M'Lane,  a  copy  of  my  projected 
Code,  and  had  written  to  hijfn  twice  be- 
fore. 

^  You  will  naturally  Inquire  whether 
my  system  has  been  adopted  bythe  States 
which  commissioned  me  to  prepare  it.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  yet 
taken  it  into  consideration.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Eiouse 
of  Representatives,  was  appointed  last 
year  to  examine  it  during  the  recess, 
and  report  upon  it  at  the  succeeding 
session ;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  other  circumstances,  prevent- 
ed them  meeting:  the  next  winter,  I  hope, 
will  find  them  disposed  to  pass  upon  it. 

^^  In  the  other  States,  advances  are  mak- 
ing to  free  themselves  from  the  reproach 
of  being  governed  by  unwritten,  and 
therefore,  unknown  laws:  none  have, 
however,  progressed  so  far  as  to  form  a 
general  system  :  methodizing  their  sta- 
tutes, and  giving  the  force  of  law  to  some 
of  the  judicial  constructions  of  them,  \d 
the  present  extent  of  their  daring. 

''  If  cheap  editions  of  some  of  your 
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works  could  be  struck  off,  it  would  aid 
tlie  great  cause ;  but  our  lawyers  are  all 
politicians,  and  our  politicians  are  all 
party-men,  and  party-men  in  all  coun- 
tries are  alike.  To  you  I  need  not 
describe  their  characteristics,  or  point 
out  those  causes  which  render  them  in- 
different to  anything  unconnected  with 
their  preyailing  passion.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  therefore,  must  be  first  en- 
lightened by  a  knowledge  of  your  prin- 
ciples, before  their  representatives  can 
be  persuaded  to  act  upon,  or  even  to 
examine  them. 

**  I  send  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  the 
Civil  Oode  of  Louisiana;  a  number  of  the 
papers  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
or  House  of  Representatives,  some  of 
which  ma,j  prove  interesting  to  you; 
together  with  a  number  of  other  pam- 
phlets relating  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
statistics  and  institutions  of  the  several 
states.  My  Code  of  Evidence  is  printed, 
but  I  wiU  not  submit  it  to  your  in- 
spection until  the  introductory  report, 
which  is  nearly  finished,  can  accompany 
it — ^With  sentiments  of  the  highest  re- 
spect and  esteem,  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant" 

An  invitation  to  General  Santander 
gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
qudeundunif  in  orcbr  to  reach  Bentham's 
abode. 

(Translation.) 

<<  la  Jufy,  1840. 

**  Dinner  with  the  Hermit,  at  the 
Hermitage,  a  quarter  past  seven  on 
Monday.  On  entering  St  James's  Park 
by  the  gate,  called  Storey  s  gate,  at  the 
end  of  the  street  called  Great  George 
Street,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
alley  called  the  Bird-cage  Walk :  mid- 
way in  this  alley  are  the  barracks  for 
Tecruits.  Before  reaching  this  building, 
yoa  will  see  a  garden  entered  by  an 
iron-rail  gate,  near  the  barracks,  where 
yoa  will  see  a  sentinel.  Having  enter- 
ed this  gate,  you  will  find  yourself  in 
»  narrow  path,  which  takes  you  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  walk,  where  there  is 
another  iron  gate,  which  you  will  find 
open.  Enter  by  it,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  another  garden,  on  the  left 


of  which  is  the  house  I  inhabit  You 
will  mount  by  a  step,  which  takes  you 
to  a  door ;  and  you  will  find  yourself 
in  a  small  hall,  with  a  staircase  before 
you,  and  a  small  chamber  at  the  left, 
at  whose  door  you  will  knock :  as  to 
porters,  or  other  men-servants,  they  are 
a  sort  of  animals  not  kept  in  my  den." 

General  Santander  to  Bentham. 
(Translated  Extract.) 
''Hamburg^  29th  Jufy,  1830. 

^*  Bolivar  is  acting  prudentiy,  in  giv 
ing  way  to  that  general  opinion  which 
is  opposed  to  his  permanence  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs.  It  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  reputation  of  his 
country,  and  for  his  own,  had  his  re- 
treat, like  that  of  Scylla  at  Rome,  been 
voluntary.  But  we  withdraw,  leaving 
Colombia  the  prey  of  hostile  parties — 
divided  into  two  camps,  just  ready  for 
civil  war.  Instead  of  giving  us  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  freedom,  he  bequeaths 
hatreds,  and  resentments,  and  passions — 
a  demoralised  army,  and  a  wretched  ex- 
ample. What  has  his  imhappy  dictator- 
ship brought  to  Colombia,  and  his  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  of  1821  ?  His 
daring  has  not  had  even  the  justification 
of  success :  his  despotism  has  torn  Co- 
lombia into  pieces  by  fjEUstions  and  dis- 
cord, and  filled  honourable  fiimilies  with 
mourning: — the  scaffolds  of  criminals 
have  streamed  with  the  blood  of  honest 
citizens.  Immorality  and  anarchy  have 
triumphed;  and  Colombia  has  been 
dragged  back  to  fanaticism  and  igno- 
rance. In  the  last  three  years,  Bolivar 
has  sullied  all  the  glories  witii  which 
his  perseverance,  his  boldness,  his  acti- 
vity, his  disinterestedness,  and  many 
other  virtues,  distinguished  him  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Alas  !  the 
same  sword  which  overthrew  Spanish 
domination,  has  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  the  Colombian  people !" 

In  1830,  were  published  De  Mon- 
trol's  Memoirs  of  Brissot,  from  which  a 
quotation  has  been  given  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work.*  The  author,  in  trans- 
mitting his  work  to  Bentham,  says :— ^ 


*  Cbap.  viii. 
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(Translation.) 


'^  Allow  me  to  address  to  you  the 
memento  of  one  who  is  celebrated  in 
our  lerolationaiy  histoij,  by  the  vir- 
tttes  of  a  noble  life,  and  the  conra^  of 
a  noble  death.  You  will  read,  not 
without  pleasnie)  his  record  of  the 
friendship  which  bound  you  and  him 
together :  his  eulodum  will  seem  more 
flattering,  dictated  as  it  was  by  the 
most  austere  of  our  Republicans,  in  a 
moment  when  he  never  dreamt  of  dis- 
guise." M.  de  Mon trol  says,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Memoiret  has  been  impugn- 
ed; and  calls  on  Bentham  to  authenticate 
the  fact  by  his  own  knowledge.  In 
answer  to  which,  he  writes :  "  I  know 
not  how  any  suspicion,  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Memoir^y  can  have  arisen: 
I  will  mention  one  little  corroborative 
circumstance*  He  refers  to  my  habit 
of  dining  with  my  father  in  the  house  I 
now  occupy,  and  at  four  o'clock :  a  cir- 
cumstance so  trivial,  so  unconnected 
with  anything  important,  so  little  likely 
to  be  mentioned,  could  be  known  only 
to  on  intimate  friend. 

^'  Time  has  made  sad  ravages  on  my 
memory ;  and  especially  on  those  parts 
of  it  where  foreign  languages  were 
stowed  away :  so,  if  you  use  this  letter, 
you  must  do  what  Voltaire  did  with 
Frederick  the  Great's  poetry— or  what 
Dumont  did  for  me,  by  translating  ray 
Anglo-French  into  veritable  French." 

The  following  is  titled  —  "  Note  by 
Jeremy  Brntham  on  one  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Brieeot  de  Warmlle  to  him^ 
anno  1784,  or  tkereaboute" : — 

''  London^  2(Hh  July,  1830. 

^'  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  my 
friend  says : — ^  Voire  iSchereeee  me  di- 
eoUl  Qi  the  contents  of  this  letter  of 
mine,  I  have  no  recollection.  Sure  I 
am,  that  there  could  have  been  nothing 
angry  in  it,  or  poeitively  unfriendly; 
and,  accordingly,  by  this  same  word  »4~ 
cheresee,  notlnng  positive  is  indicated — 
nothing  more  tJbm  perhaps  the  absence 
of  some  of  those  expressions  of  affection 
which  would  naturally  find  their  way 
into  my  addresses  to  him.    Perhaps  the 


cause  of  this  complaint  of  his  may  have 
been  thisy  namely :  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, my  letter  to  him  was  nothing  mors 
than  a  mere  letter  of  business :  some 
little  money  transaction  between  ub  on 
the  occasion  of  books  and  periodicals 
sent  to  me  by  him  from  Paris  at  my  de- 
sire ;  from  it  will  be  seen  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  this  little  correspondence,  in  which 
he  will  be  seen  drawing  on  me  for  a  sum 
of  £5  odd,  which  I  accordingly  paid. 
What  I  have  always  borne  in  memory, 
is,  that  the  articles  he  sent  me  were 
not  exactly  those  which  I  had  desired 
him  to  send ;  but  that  what  they  wanted 
in  (quality,  was  in  some  measure  made 
up  in  quantity,  being  such  as  he  oould 
come  at  on  easiest  terms.  In  thoae  days 
I  was  very  poor,  but  my  friend  was  still 
more  so.  He  was  in  want  of  the  little 
sum  of  money  in  question  to  be  paid  in 
London,  where  I  waa.  I  paid  the  draft 
and  accepted  the  articles  whatever  they 
were,  which  were  sent  in  compensation 
for  it.  Hie  sicheresse  he  alludee  to, 
may,  perhaps,  have  had  for  its  cause,  the 
disappointment  thus  experienced  by  me. 
That,  upon  the  whole,  Uiere  was  no  w»it 
of  kind  feeling  on  either  part,  is  surely 
not  unsatisfactorily  shown  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  speaks  of  me  in  his  Me- 
moires.  A  friend  here,  on  reading  this 
word,  secheresssy  put  it  to  me,  wheuier  I 
would  not  keep  back  this  letter:  it 
would  have  been  the  simplest  way,  and 
would  have  saved  me  the  time  employed 
in  this  explanation ;  but  the  idea  of  sup- 
pression was  not  pleasing  to  me— that 
of  misrepresentation  and  insincerity 
seemed  associated  with  it." 

Bentham  to  the  Dug  de  Bsoqub. 
''  Auyust  13, 18S0. 

^  The  opinion  with  which  I  was  not 
long  ago  favoured  by  you  on  the  subject 
of  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  afforded  me 
the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  beholding  in 
yon  a  friend  to  justice.  It  is  not^  how- 
ever, by  that,  or  any  other  isolated  and 
unconnected  operation  on  the  field  of 
procedure,  that  the  ends  of  justice  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  the  functionaries  belonging  to 
the  judicial  department  imparted  to  all 
who  stand  in  need  of  it. 
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'^In  this  respect,  Buonaparte's  Codes  | 
have  made  a  prodigious  adyance  beyond 
anything-  that  ever  went  before  them, 
and  present  to  view  a  pattern  of  perfec- 
tion in  comparison  of  that  system  of 
abomination  under  which  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  live,  and  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  my  long  life  has  been  occupied 
in  the  endeavour  to  expose  to  that  full 
and  general  abhorrence  which  must  take 
plaoe  before  any  effectual  reform  can 
be  accomplished. 

^  But  the  system,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  exhibited  by  these  Codes,  wiU, 
if  I  do  not  grossly  deceive  myself^  be 
seen  to  be  yet  at  a  sad  distance  from 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  of.  After  all 
that  has  been  done  by  it,  it  leaves  the 
benefit  of  justice  still  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  numbers 
of  the  people :  for  besides  the  fees  which 
it  attaches  to  all  the  several  operations 
and  written  instrumentswhich  it  necessi- 
tates, it  supposes  and  necessitates,  on 
both  sides  of  the  suit,  the  intervention 
of  professional  assistants  or  substitutes 
of  liie  parties  under  the  name  oiAvouiiy 
behind  whom  link,  without  being  once 
held  np  to  view  by  any  of  the  Codes, 
the  fuither  and  still  more  expensive  as- 
sistance of  AvoeaU^  on  both  sides  of  the 
suit  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That 
those  who  are  utterly  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  assistance  of  these  professional 
men,  without  breaking  in  upon  their  own 
means  of  subsistence,  must  go  without 
justice — ^must  submit  to  depredation  and 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
are  content  to  pay  the  price  of  this  ma- 
leficent service :  the  expense  on  the 
plaintiff's  side,  having  the  effect  of  de- 
nying remedy  to  wrong  in  every  shapes 
and  thai  on  the  defendant's  side,  of 
lending  the  assistance  of  the  several 
fimctionaries,  official  and  professional, 
together  with  the  use  and  service  of 
judicatories,  in  the  infliction  of  wrong  in 
every  shape,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
defending,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
his  just  rights. 

^^  As  to  the  Cour  de  Conciliation^  in 
name  it  affords  remedy  without  expense, 
— ^remedy  accessible  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction,— ^without  that  distinction  which 


has  place  between  those  who  sfe,  and 
those  who  are  not,  in  condition  to  de- 
fray the  expense. 

**'  But  the  supposed  remedy  is  little 
better  than  an  empty  name ;  andaeainst 
those  against  whose  machinations  the  de- 
mand for  justice  is  mosturgent,it  amounts 
absolutely  to  none, — ^I  mean  the  whole 
class  of  ma^,/f^  suitors:  suitors  whose 
plan  it  is,  by  means  of  relative  opulence 
on  their  si^,  coupled  with  relative  in- 
digence on  the  other  side,  to  engage  on 
their  side  the  power  and  services  of  the 
judge ;  to  their  case  this  same  supposed 
remedy  is  clearly  inapplicable.  By 
resort  made  to  the  Reconcilement  Court, 
their  plan  would  be  defeated ;  and  they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  resort  to  it.* 
To  the  ordinary  courts,  and  to  these 
alone,  they  apply  themselves;  for  there 
it  is  that  the  faculty  of  depredation,  or 
that  of  oppression^  whichever  it  is  tiiat 
is  most  to  their  taste,  or  both  in  one,  is 
upon  sale,  ready  to  be  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  whatsoever  relatively  indi- 
gent individual  they  have  marked  out 
for  their  victim. 

*'  Unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  in- 
terest of  professional  lawyers  on  this 
ground  is  in  a  state  of  direct  and  inex- 
orable opposition  to  the  interests  of  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  same  every- 
where,— in  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  case,  the  influence  of  that  body  can 
never  cease  to  be  very  great. 

'^  The  interest  of  non-lawyers  is,  that 
in  the  business  of  procedure,  expense  and 
delay  be  at  a  minimum  ;  the  interest  of 

grofessional  lawyers  is,  that  those  evils 
e  at  a  mcusimum:  expense  for  the  sake 
of  the  lawyer's  profit,  of  which,  in  so 
large  a  part,  it  is  composed :  dday  for 
the  sake  of  the  occasion  it  produces  for 
expense. 

*^  Under  the  English  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment, official  kwyers  are  large  par- 
takers of  that  same  sinister  interest : 
under  the  French  to  a  comparatively 
minute  extent,  if  any. 


*  Bentluun  seemB  not  to  Iu^to  boon  aware,  tliftt, 
in  Denmark,  all  luiton  are  oompdLtd  to  retort  to 
the  Conrte  of  Conciliation ;  and  can  only  commence 
prooeedinjn  at  tiie  oidinaiy  oourte  -when  the  Con- 
ciliation Court  has  oertifled  that  a  doubtful  point 
of  law  is  at  issue  between  the  parties. 
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'*  If  reaping  pecuniary  profit  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ends  of  justice  are  con- 
travened by  them,  and  their  professed 
duty  thus  Tiokted,  is  not  corruption^  I 
know  not  what  if:  if  not,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  somethiug  worse,  being  practised 
by  wholesale,  and  in  the  instance  of 
every  individual  suit  whatsoever;  where- 
as, in  the  mode  styled  bribery,  it  has 
never,  by  the  most  abandoned  offender, 
been  practised  but  in  here  and  there  a 
suit:  and  the  money  being  received 
under  the  name  of  fees,  the  act  of  male- 
ficence (for  be  it  understood  it  is  not 
an  offence)  is  practised  with  the  full 
assurance  of  impunity ;  and  the  profit, 
direct  and  (by  means  of  patronage)  in- 
direct together,  is  so  enormous,  that  you 
would  find  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to 
it 

^*  I  am  wandering,  and  must  have 
done. 

"  In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  liberty 
I  am  thus  taking  is  this.  NotwithstancL- 
ing  all  that  has  been  done  (and  it  is  no 
small  matter)  by  Buonaparte  and  his 
draughtsmen — ^his  codifiers,  towards  the 
remedying  the  cost,  still  in  France  the 
benefit  of  justice  remains  inaccessible  to 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  community, — 
I  believe  fax  the  largest ;  and  to  another 
vast  portion  is  not  attainable,  without  a 
grievous  and  most  oppressive  tax  paid 
to  the  professional  lawyers,  the  sum  of 
whose  enjoyments  from  that  source  bears 
but  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the 
sufferings  produced  by  the  same  cause 
in  all  other  breasts. 

^  In  this  state  of  things,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparative  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  of  the  French  character, 
any  such  expectation  as  that  of  finding, 
in  the  instance  of  the  infiuential  portion 
of  the  body  of  professional  lawyers,  any 
Binoere  cooperation  with  anythmg  other 
than  the  most  determinate  opposition  to 
any  phw  well  adapted  to  the  diminution 
of  their  own  profit,  would  be  altogether 
inconsistent  with  any  the  smallest  in- 
sight into  human  nature. 

*'  The  object  of  this  is,  therefore^  to 
endeavour  to  learn  whether  I  may  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  a  disposition  on  your 
part  to  contribute  in  your  country,  by 
your  endeavours  and  your  influence^  to- 


wards the  removal  of  so  cruel  an  evil  as 
that  in  question,  and  to  honour  me  with 
your  cooperation  towaids  that  end.  Dr 
^Bowring  oblises  me  by  being  the  bearer 
of  this  letter:  he  is  my  most  intimate  and 
confidential  friend,  and  a  man  so  well 
qualified  for  giving  all  the  required  and 
desirable  explanations  is  not  to  be 
found. — I  am,  Sir,  with  the  most  sincere 
respect,  yours,"  &c. 

The  Duke  replied,  that  he  hoped, 
when  the  agitating  events  were  pamd, 
which  then  occupied  every  public  man's 
attention  in  Fnuice,  he  shonld  be  able, 
^  d  tSter^pos^  et  aeec  maturite  d*  esprit" 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  important 
subject  of  Law  Reform. 

On  the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days 
in  France,  it  was  Bentham's  intention 
to  address  a  series  of  letters  to  the  French 
people.  Only  one,  however,  was  writ- 
ten, as  follows : — 

Bbnthax  to  the  FnBNCB  Pboplk. 

*'*•  QueetCs  Sjitare  Phee^  Westminster^ 
^  London^  August,  1830. 

"  Fellow-Citizbns, — ^  Your  prede- 
cessors made  me  a  French  citizen.  Hear 
me  speak  like  one.'  So  said  I,  anno 
1793.     So  say  I  now,  anno  1830. 

^  I  have  written,  and  I  have  written. 
I  have  written,  and  I  have  torn. 

^^  I  had  then  been  more  than  twenty 
years  occupied  in  the  study  of  what 
belongs  to  the  happiness  of  nations ; — 
thirty-nine  more  years  have  been  added 
to  those  twenty.  I  was  then  somewhat 
known  among  you :  I  am  at  present,  I 
hope  I  may  say,  somewhat  better  known. 
There  are  those  who  have  said  to  me — 
^  Speak  now  again  to  these  your  fellow- 
citizens  :  what  has  these  forty  years 
been  your  right,  is  now  become  your 
duty.'  Hearing  this,  I  took  up  the  pen. 

^*  Circumstances  have  been  chang- 
ing every  day-— circumstances  continno 
changing  every  day — circumstances  will 
change  eveiy  day;  but  principlee  re* 
main  unchanged.  It  is  from  them  I 
speak  to  you. 

*'  A  proclamation  of  La  Fayette  lies 
before  me.     It  is  that  which  was  issued 
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by  him  on  aocepting  the  oomnuuid  of 
tftie  National  Ooards  of 'Paris.  Date  of 
it,  August ....  In  thia  behold  m^ 
text — ^at  any  rate  my  main  text.  In  it 
I  read  these  words  : — '  Parisian  energy 

has  reoonqnered  our  rights 

Nothing  is  definitive  but  the  sovereignty 
of  those  rights.'  Thus  far  the  veteran 
hero  whom  it  so  delights  me  to  oall  mv 
friend.  Now  for  an  obeervation  which 
to  some  may  appear  a  trifling  one. 

*'*'  Rights  are  fictitious  entities — ths\ 
ptopU  real  ones.    Realities,  ou  Uiis  oo-| 
casion  as  on  all  others,  realities  I  preferl 
to  fictions— even  the  most  innocent  ones. 
Realities — I  understand  them  better. 
But  should  my  friend  say  to  me — ^  Our 
fellow-citixens  will  understand  us  better 
if  we  BKjrighu' — even  so  let  it  be.  Let 
us  say  what  we  will,  our  meaning  is  the 
same. 

*^  Think  you  this  is  a  question  of  mere 
words  ?  Not  it,  indeed.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  say  people.  In  '  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  People^'  I  behold  a  locution  which, 
even  in  the  sink  of  corruption  from  which 
I  write — even  in  this  seat  of  ill-disguised 
despotism,  has,  at  public  dinners,  been 
for  years  a  not  unfrequent  toast.  It 
comes  brfore  *  the  King ;'  and  not  for 
these  many  years,  if  ever,  has  any  ser- 
vant of  the  king  dared  prosecute  for  it. 

^'  So  mueh  for  the  Commandant  of  the 
Popuian  National  Grtarde  and  At#  Pro- 
clamation. 

^  Now  for  the  Lveutenant^enerdl 
of  the  Kingdom^  and  hie. 

^  *  Attached  b;^  inclination  and  con- 
viction to  the  pnnciples  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, I  accept  beforehand  all  tiie 
consequences  of  it.'  This  delights  me : 
this  is  good  sense :  this  is  good  logic. 
^  All  rights  must  be  solemnly  guaranteed, 
all  the  inetitutione  neeeeeaty  to  their 
full  and  free  exercue^  must  receive  the 
deiedopmMiU  of  which  they  have  need.' 
This,  though  in  letter-press  it  stands  an- 
tecedent to  what  is  said  as  above  of 
principlee^  is,  in  reason^  one  great  oon- 
seouence  of  it;  but  to  ^ de»3opment$y 
I  mould  have  preferred  modifieatiane^ 
or,  to  speak  out,  changes. 

*^  Now  for  interpretation :  from  words 
I  pass  to  symbols.  ^  I  hastened,'  Tsays 
in  that  same  document  this  same  tuno- 
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tionaiy,)   *  I  hastened,'   ^so  and  so,) 

*  wearmg  those  colours,  which,  for  the 
eecond  time,  have  marked  among  us  the 
triumph  of  liberty.'  Here  there  is  one 
change,  and  that  a  epeaking  one.  And 
what  is  it  that  it  spe»ks  a  second  time,  if 
not  that  which  it  spoke  ihe^ret  time — 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  9 

'^  While  writing  what  I  have  been 
tearing,  I  had  before  me  another  text — 
'  the  Charter  is  a  <r»eil.'— Charter  ?— I 
do  not  like — I  never  liked  the  sound. 
Charters  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
ple cannot  have  existence,  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time.  Admitted  into 
the  Chamber  of  Legislation,  I  behold 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  throwing 
the  Charter  out  of  the  window. 

^'  Oh,  would  but  some  prosperous 
breexe  blow  it  over  to  London  !  I  should 
pick  it  up  with  transport— stick  it  on 
my  hat,  and  ciy — Charter  for  ever! 
Yes :  this  refuse  of  France  would,  for 
England,  be  a  feast  Behold  here  (I 
would  say)  Magna  Charta  the  second ! 
Magna  Charta  the  first  has  been  long 
worn  to  nothing — ^trodden  under  foot  by 
our  Holy  Brotherhood — the  Lawyers. 
Before  this  clear  and  ably-fashioned 
reality,  that  miserable  fiction — match- 
le$$  Vonetitution — ^that  maleficent  phan- 
tom, which  every  corruptionist  makes 
for  himself — ^makes  for  his  own  purposes 
— ^makes,  on  each  occasion,  out  of  his 
own  leaven — would  flee  ftw^  screech- 
ing, and  drown  itself  in  our  Ihames. 

^*  ^  Let  no  evil  ever  be  lessened.  Let 
every  existing  evil  (as  does  all  evil,  un- 
less nipt  by  remedy)  receive  continual 
increase.'  This  is  what  is  meant  by — 
for  incontestably  this  is  included  in — 
that  which  is  said  by  those  who  sa^, 

*  Let  us  have  no  change.'  *  Let  all  evil 
be  perpetual,' — this  would  be  too  much 
to  say;  this  is  what  in  those  same  words 
they  dare  not  say.  They  therefore 
change  the  words:  which  done,  they 
say,  *'  Let  us  have  no  change;'  and  out 
of  Uiese  words  they  make  an  established 
principle. 

^^  lliere  you  have  the  principle :  now, 
think  of  the  consequences.  What,  if 
this  had  been  the  principle  when  Wil- 
liam the  Second  of  England  kept  lading 
waste  the  country,  to  convert  it  into 
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hunting-groiinds  ?  Whsi,ifvh6iiLoni8 
the  Fourteenth  of  Fnooe  laid  waste  the 
Palatinate  to  make  a  firontier  of  it? 
What,  if  having  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
been  put  into  a  charter,  and  by  a  suo- 
oe88or  of  his  that  same  charter  declared 
to  be  a  truihy  that  declaration  were  to 
become  ^tp:  and  that  law  an  immutable 
one  ?  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  having, 
moreover,  as  by  Art.  74.  of  the  same 
charter,  been  called  in,  and  supernatural 
tenors  added  to  all  natural  ones,  for  the 
pious  purpose,  and  in  the  pious  hope,  of 
preserving  for  ever  all  evil  from  dimi- 
nution,— ^wrong,  in  all  shapes,  from  all 
remedy  ?  ^  Le  Roi  et  »e$  iuccssseurs  jure- 
ront,  dans  la  solemnity  de  leur  sacre, 
d'observer  fidMement  la  presente  charte 
constitutionelle.' 

^  Behold  here,  my  fellow-citizens,  one 
of  the  rocks,  which  in  many  places  and 
many  times,-— perhaps  in  aU  places,  and 
at  all  times,  when  occasion  presented 
itself^— men,  oJd  in  power,  and  men  new 
in  power,  have  joined  in  splitting  upon. 

^'  Let  things  at  <A^ar0  continue  un- 
changed for  ever,  has,  in  all  places,  and 
all  times,  been  the  cry  of  all  those 
wlio,  re^>ing  sood  for  themselves  from 
the  evil  done  by  those  same  things  to 
other  men, — good,  in  justification  of 
which  no  direct  and  undeceptious  argu- 
ment was  to  be  found, — sought  refuge 
for  it  in  this  fallacy. 

^  Nor  was  this  fiillacy  without  an 
outward  show  of  truth.  ^  All  change 
producesprMNMuCtfront  evil,' — ^thiswould 
be  too  manifestly  falBe, — ^to  all  eyes,  too 
clearly  so, — to  be  advanced  by  anybodjjr. 
But,  *  All  change  produces  evil,'-4h]s, 
it  cannot  but  be  confessed,  is  little  less 
than  true.  But,  *  AU  change  vroducei 
prtpofuhrant  etily' — ^nothing  less  than 
this  would  serve  to  preserve  from  the 
reproach  of  maleficence,  universal  and 
perpetual  maleficence,--tlie  no^hamge 
principle. 

^^  So  much  for  power  when  oM.  Now 
for  power  when  nmo. 

^  This  constitution  is  perpetual  and 
unchangeable.  Such,  in  uiese  terms,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  them,  ^for  there 
is  not  time  to  look  for  them, )  was  the 
declaration  of  our  7fr«  National  As- 
sembly.   Add  to  this^  so  of  every  oti(#r. 


^'  Altogether  natural  is  this :  for,  to 
every  man  in  power,  natural  is  a  mixture 
of  intellectual  and  moral  weakness,— of 
folly  and  mal^cence.  For,  mark  well, 
my  fellow-citizens,  the  propositions  that 
are  involved  in  it. 

^l.  No  change  that  can  posBibljr  have 
place  in  the  state  of  things^  or  m  tbe 
state,  conduct,  and  disposition  of  men, 
can  be  such  as  to  render  it  contributory 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  make  any  change  in  the  diangea 
wmch  we  have  been  making  for  thai 
purpose. 

**  2.  We,  who  compose  the  majority  of 
the  body  to  which  we  belong, — ^we  are 
to  such  a  degree  trtM,  that  there  exists 
not  any  the  smallest  probability,  that, 
at  any  future  point  of  time,  those  who 
have  then  succeeded  to  us  will  be  equally 
so. 

^^  3.  We  are,  moreover,  to  such  a 
degree  good  that  there  exists  not  any 
the  smallest  probability  that^  at  any  fh- 
ture  point  of  time,  those  who  have  then 
succeeded  to  us  will  to  toiidom  equal  to 
ours,  have  added  goodns9$  equal  to  ours. 

^  So  much  for  1791,  or  tiiereabouta. 
Now  for  1822,  or  thereabouts.  Then 
came  the  Spaniardt^  with  their  consti- 
tution. More  modest  ihsg  than  we  were. 
In  their  view  years,  during  which  the 
state  of  things  and  persons  would  be 
so  sure  to  oonUnue  without  change,-^Hiot 
more  than/otir:  years,  during  which 
matchless  goodness  would  be  so  sure  to 
continue  in  union  with  matchless  wisdom, 
not  more  than  the  same  iiumber:  all 
this  while,  provided  the  hodg  were  but 
caUed  the  tame^  no  matter  how  different 
the  individuals. 

^^  Farewell,  for  the  present  at  least,  m  j 
beloved,  my  now  so  much  more  than 
ever  admired,  fellow-citisens.  I  have 
done  what  I  have  folt  to  be  in  my  power, 
towards  laying  the  foundation,  a  necee- 
sary  foundation  for  all  future  good,  for 
remedy  to  all  existing  evil.  I  have 
blown  up  (I  hope  you  will  think  I  have) 
the  dead-weight  1  saw  the  ground  en- 
cumbered with, — the  nfHtiSmge  prin- 
ciple." 

fiammohnn  Roy  brought  to  England 
the  following  Letter  of  Litioduction  to 
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Bentibam  from  a  highly  valued  cone- 
spondent : — 

''  CalcuUa^  IM  Naombery  1830. 

^'  My  dear  and  tenerablb  Fribnd, 
— ^This  letter  will  be  presented  to  yon, 
or  transmitted,  waiting  yonr  leisure,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  the  distinguished 
Rammohun  Rot. 

^  You  have  heard  of  him  often  from 
nie,  and  from  others,  and  know  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  the  ^  march  of  intellect/  A 
Brahmin  of  the  highest  order,  and  there- 
fore an  aristocrat  by  birth ;  one  of  the 
privileged  class,  and  a  man  of  easy  for- 
tune by  inheritance ;  deeply  learned  in 
Sanscnt,  Arabic,  and  everything  orien- 
tal ;  he  has,  nevertheless,  unassisted, 
and  of  himself,  been  able  to  shake  off 
prejudice  of  almost  every  kind,  and  to 
give  his  natural  understanding  &ir  play. 

*^  If  I  were  beside  you,  and  could  ex- 
plain matters  fully,  you  would  compr^ 
hend  the  greatness  of  this  undertak- 
ing. His  going  on  board  ship  to  a 
foreignanddistantland — ^a thing  hitherto 
not  to  be  named  among  Hindoos,  and 
least  of  all  among  Brahmins.  His  grand 
object,  besides  the  natural  one  of  sati&- 
.fying  his  own  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry, 
haB  l)een  to  set  a  great  example  to  his 
benighted  countrpnen ;  and  every  one 
of  the  slow  and  gradual  moves  that  he 
has  made,  preparatory  to  his  actually 
quitting  India,  has  been  marked  by  the 
same  discretion  of  judgment.  He  waited 
patiently,  until  he  had,  by  perseverance 
and  exertion,  acquued  a  little  but  re- 
Electable  party  of  disciples.  He  talked 
of  going  to  England  horn  year  to  year 
since  1823,  to  familiarize  the  minds  of 
the  orthodox  by  degrees  to  this  step, 
and  that  his  friends  mieht,  in  the  mean- 
time, increase  in  nunU)erB  and  in  con- 
fidence ;  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  his  rank  and 
influence  with  the  Hindoo  commonity, 
who  care  less  about  doffmatia  than  oth- 
9ertance$y  that  he  should  continue  <Hie 
of  Hhe  Pore,'  and  should  not  be  sus- 
pected of  quitting  Hindooism  for  any 
consideration  of  a  personal  nature.  £(e 
has  extemaUy  maintained  so  much  and 
no  more  of  conformity  to  Hindoo  cus- 


tom, as  his  profound  knowledge  of  their 
sacred  books  enabled  him  to  justify — 
relaxing,  however,  by  little  and  little, 
yet,  however,  never  enough  to  justify 
his  being  put  *  otU  of  the  pale'  I  need 
not  say  that  in  private  it  is  otherwise, 
and  that  prejudices  of  all  sorts  are  duly 
contemned  by  our  philosopher.  But  so 
important  does  he  judge  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  example,  and  the  ultimato 
success  of  his  honourable  mission  of  ex* 
periment,  that  he  should  maintain  the 
essentials  of  his  Brahminical  sanctity— 
that  even  in  the  flagrant  and  outrageous 
act  of  making  this  voyage  and  sojourn, 
he  is  contriving  to  preserve  appearances 
to  a  certain  point,  which  he  consideni 
sufficient  to  eave  his  Caete^  so  that  on 
returning,  he  may  resume  his  influential 
position  against  the  abuse  and  calum- 
nious reports  which  the  whole  tribe  of 
bigots  will  not  fail  to  raise  against  him 
while  in  England,  and  when  he  comes 
back.  He  now  judges  that  the  time  is 
come,  and  that  the  public  mind  is  pretty 
well  ripe  for  his  exploit;  and  he  em- 
barks in  two  or  three  dajrs  in  the  Albion, 
for  Liverpool ;  where  lie  has  friends  and 
correspondents  in  Cropper  Benson,  and 
others  of  liberal  feeling. 

^  The  good  which  this  excellent  and 
extraordinary  man  has  already  effected 
by  his  writings  and  example,  cannot  be 
told.  But  for  his  exertions  and  writ- 
ings, Suttee  would  be  in  full  vigour  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood  in  all  its  ancient  force; 
he  has  ^ven  the  latter  a  ehake^  from 
which,  aided  by  the  education  and  spirit 
of  bold  inquiry  gone  forth  among  the 
rising  nations  of  Hindoos,  it  never  can 
recover.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
the  liberalism  of  such  a  mind  is  not 
confined  to  points  of  theology  or  ritual. 
In  all  matters  involving  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  his  opinions 
are  most  independent ;  and  he  is,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  modest  men  I  ever  met 
with,  though  near  fifty  years  of  age ;  and 
though  he  is  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened of  his  countrymen  and  nation^ 
and  indeed  has  held  that  position  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  re- 
ceived praises  enough  to  have  turned 
the  head  of  any  other  man  alive. 
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*'  It  is  no  small  oomplimenl  to  such  a 
man  that  even  a  Gorernor-general,  like 
the  present,  who,  thongh  a  man  of  the 
most  honest  intentions,  suspects  every 
one,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  who  knows 
that  R.  M.  R.  gieatlj  disapproves  of 
many  acts  of  government,  should  have 
shown  him  so  much  respect  as  to  furnish 
him  with  introductions  to  friends  of 
rank,  and  political  and  Indian  influence. 
Either  they  will  find  him  intractable, 
and  throw  mm  off,  or  they  will  succeed 
in  what  no  one  hitherto  has  succeeded 
— ^in  beguiling  or  bending  the  stranger. 

^  A  stranger,  however,  he  is,  and  of 
such  sort  as  has  not  before  appeared 
amouff  you ;  and  he  will  stand  in  need, 
doubtless,  of  all  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion that  friends  here  can  procure  for 
him.  You  have  weightier  and  other 
matters  to  occupy  you ;  nor  are  your 
habits  such  as  to  enable  you  to  be  of 
service  to  R.  M.  R.  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Yet  I  felt  assured  you  would  like  to  see 
and  converse  with  my  Indian  friend; 
and,  indeed,  I  recollect  you  expressed 
such  a  wish.  For  the  rest,  you  will 
probably  make  him  over  with  his  cre- 
dential to  our  friend,  Bowring,  and  the 
reprobates,*  and  Stanhope. 

^  I  most  truly  reioice  to  hear  and  to 
see  printed  proofs  that  yon  continue  to 
enjoy  yonr  accustomed  health,  strength, 
and  iPtriti,  No  one  among  all  whom 
you  know  wishes  more  truly  and  ear- 
nestly than  I,  that  you  may  continne  to 
enioy  those  blessings  for  the  sake  of  ns 
all. — Your  affectionate  and  attached 
friend." 

Bbntham  to  La.  Fatette. 

''  London,  2d  Nov.,  1890. 

*^My    EVEB    dear    AMD    HONOURED 

Friend, — ^I  have  done  my  best  towards 
executing  your  commands  about  second 
chambers.T 

**  Throngh  a  private  channel,  I  em- 
brace the  opiM>rtunity  of  sending  to  yon 
two  copies  of  a  tabular  view  of  the  com- 
position of  our  House  of  Commons,:^ 

*  Benihamli  Secretaries.    # 

t  SeethetnetonHonieiof  PeenandSeiifttes, 
Worlci,  ToL  iT.  p.  419. 

t  Three  or  four  editions  lutve  been  sold  of  it  in 
the  compus  of  two  days. 


from  the  Spectator,  This  dissection 
might  (I  thought)  in  one  way  or  other, 
be  matter  of  curiosity,  and  eventually 
even  of  use,  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
even  to  our  '  King  of  kings,'  consider^ 
ing  how  well  he  is  acquainted  with  onr 
Carts  du  Payt.  In  addition  to  what 
the  table  exhibits  on  the  subject  of 
patronage,  let  me  tell  yon,  that  whole 
classes  of  commeroial  men  have  for  sup- 
porters their  representatives,  namely, 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  those  or 
the  East  Indies:  and  in  former  days 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  alone  had  to  him- 
self a  number  of  them — I  do  not  re- 
member  the  exact  number,  three  or  four 
at  least — all  located  at  his  expense,  and 
paid  or  not  paid  besides.  In  those 
days  the  price  was  not  more  than  £3000 
or  £4000,  namely,  for  sitting  as  long  as 
the  Parliament  lasts.  In  the  only  two 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  it  has  been  just  now  as  high 
as  £6000 ;  a  more  common  price  is  (I 
believe)  £5000.  Some  have  hired  a 
seat  by  the  year,  and  paid  £1000  a- 
year,  which,  when  it  can  be  managed, 
seems  to  be  the  most  prudent  course." 

I  insert  an  interesting  conversation 
between  O'Connell  and  C.  Sinclair  Cul- 
len.  It  took  place  on  the  7th  Novem-* 
her,  1830 — ^it  wbjb  communicated  to 
Bentham  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th 
Cnllen  died— died  suddenly,  while  in 
the  apparent  possession  of  health.  Bmt- 
ham  considei«d  him  one  of  his  dearest 
friends : — 

Headed  in  Bentham's  writmg. 

^^  O'ConneH's  Conversion  to  the  AnU- 
Second-Chamber-Faith,  7th  November, 
1830. 

^  Copy  of  a  Statmem  torittm  at  Q.  S.  P., 
byCuUm. 
(XCoKNELL  to  CuLLEN — Spontane- 
ously, in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
on  other  matters,  November  7,  1830 — 
<<  I  have  read  Bentham's  letter  to  La 
Fayette.  It  has  made  a  convert  of  me 
to  one  Chamber.  I  was  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  two  Chambers.  When  I  took 
up  the  pamphlet,  I  said — *■  No — he  is 
wrong  here:  Bentham  will  be  nniU>le 
t6  persuade  me  of  this.'    But  he  has 
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oonyinoed  me.  I  did  Dot  yield  to  his 
reaaons  in  the  first  few  pagefr— but  as  I 
advanced,  I  found  the  chain  of  reasoning 
not  to  be  broken ;  and,  taken  alt<^ther, 
I  think  it  conclusive. 

CuLLBN. — ^^  I  never  could  see  a  reason 
for  two  Chambers — ^but  I  could  not  have 
proved  it,  aa  Bentham  has.  I  am  glad 
he  has  emancipated  yon.  It  will  sim- 
plify your  scheme  for  Ireland.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  to  unde- 
ceive ^m  on  this  subject.  The  delu- 
sion about  a  Second  Chamber  has  in- 
volved all  the  constitution-makers  and 
liberty-founders  in  delays,  perplexities, 
contradictions,  and  mystifications,  that 
have  proved  injurious  or  ruinous  to  free- 
dom. It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  made 
the  road  to  a  sensible  constitution  easy 
and  plain,  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
aud  superstition  of  a  Second  Chamber, 
as  Bentham  has  now  done,  for  ever." 

BSNTHAM  TO  BrOUGUAII. 

**  Q.  S.  P.,  Idtk  Aw.,  1830. 

^*  My  dear  BitonanAM,-^It  is  with 
no  small  gratification  that  I  heard 
Doane's  account  of  the  kind  mention 
you  made  of  me  in  the  short  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  you  this  day :  finding 
thereby  that  the  state  of  your  affections 
towards  me  harmonizes  so  exactly  with 
that  of  mine  towards  you.  Whatsoever 
may  be  in  the  Wettmimter  Review 
notwithstanding,  be  assured  that  no 
sentiment  of  personal  hostility  has  ever 
had  place  in  anything  I  have  said  of 
you  tiiere  or  elsewhere. 

^^It  is  accordingly  truly  delightful 
to  me  to  see  such  good  reason  for 
believing  that  no  considerable,  if  any, 
uneasiness  has  been  produced  in  your 
mind  by  what  has  been  caUed  my 
*•  trucuUnce :  *  for  assuredly,  if  you  were 
sitting  opposite  me,  (aa  I  hope  you  will 
shortly  be  ere  long,;  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  witoess  any  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  on  your  brow,  without 
imbibing,  through  the  channel  of  sym- 
pathy, more  or  leas  of  it.  Not  that  in 
substance  my  course  would  be  altered 
by  any  such  irrelevant  observation: 
for,  if  you  were  my  brother  in  the  flesh, 
instead  of  being  my  eoi^Uant  grandson 
in  the  spirit,  (Oh,  naughty  boy !)  never 


could  I  sacrifice  to  my  regard  for  any 
individual  that  affection  for  my  country 
and  mankind,  to  which  my  whole  soul 
has  been  devoted,  for  I  forget  how 
much  more  than  threescore  years.  As 
I  am  dealing  with  you,  so  dealt  I  by 
my  friend  Romilly :  for,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Weetmineter  election^  he 
bein^,  in  my  phrase,  no  better  than  a 
TFAt^,  I  wrote  against  him  in  favour  of 
— I  forget  who,  (Douglas  Kinnaird, 
I  believe,)— of  whom  I  knew  nothing, 
but  that  he  stood  upon  Radical  ground. 
What  the  Review  has  said  of  you, 
either  this  time  or  the  former  time,  I 
know  not;  nor  do  I  think  I  ever  shall. 
Sure  enough  did  I  send  in  the  metU  for 
that  meal ;  for  it  was  what  nobody  else 
could  have  done ;  but,  as  to  the  dressing, 
I  neither  know  how  it  was  done,  nor 
who  were  the  cooks. 

^'  I  have  understood  that  it  was  you 
that  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  at  me  in 
the  Edinburgh^  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
The  more  there  are  of  them,  the  more 
tickled  I  shall  be ;  and  in  so  all-com- 
prehensive an  assurance  you  would  find 
a  good  and  valid  license,  should  you 
ever  suppose  yourself  to  have  need  of 
any  such  thing. 

*^  I  have  my  views,  you  have  yours ; 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  I  am — ^yours 
most  truly,  &c. 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I 
have  heard  (for  I  cannot  read)  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  in  which  I  see  my 
suspicion,  that  ^our  Nolo  Cfffidari  was 
Nolo  Epiecopari  camalised,  confirmed, 
though  not  put  absolutely  out  of  doubt  t 
1  say  since,  and,  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
honour,  so  it  is.  What  to  say  to  it,  i 
know  not.  If  I  could  assure  myself^ 
that  by  this  change  delajr,  vexation, 
expense,  and  denisl  of  justice  wiU  not 
be  increased,  nor  the  abolition  of  those 
scourges  rendered  less  probable  or  less 
speedy,  it  would  be  matter  of  sincere 
delight  to  me  to  see  a  mind  such  as 
yours  turned  aside  from  fee-gathering 
by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
and  wrong,  by  the  indiscriminate  utter- 
ance of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  con- 
centrated to  the  service  of  mankind. 

**  20fA  Nwember." 
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BsOUOHAIf  TO  BeMTHAM. 


"  Hill  Square, 
*^  Sunday  Morning^  Nov.  21. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter;  but  how  could  you 
listen  to  such  a  tale  of  tales  as  that  ly 
of  all  your  friends,  ever  could  have  let 
slip  the  dogs  in  E.  R.  at  you? 

*^  The  truth  is,  I  had  a  correspondence 
of  weeks,  and  all  but  a  rupture,  with 
Jeffrey  on  the  subject.  He  had  got 
oonmutted  on  the  point  before  I  could 
remonstrate,  not  having  a  conception  of 
what  was  doing  till  I  saw  it  on  my  table 
in  print,  and  published. 

^'  I  succeeded  afterwards  in  stopping 
the  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  con- 
troversy between  varpng  or  differing 
allies ;  for  so  it  was, — ^not  enemies. 

"  I  want  to  see  you  one  of  these  days ; 
and  when  you  summon  me  to  dinner,  I 
will  attend;  but  don't  make  it  next 
Wednesday,  for  I  go  that  day  to  our 
society'smonthly  meeting. — Yours  ever." 

Memoranda  made  by  Bentham  in 
1830:— 

^  Under  a  monarchy,  the  people  are 
the  idolators,  who,  after  making  the 
idol  with  their  own  hands,  faHl  down  and 
worship  it. 

*^  To  blind  their  eyes,  in  order  to  pick 
their  pockets :  to  blind  their  eyes,  not 
as  a  hangman  does,  in  order  to  consign 
them  to  an  instantaneous  death,  but  to 
blind  them  so  as  to  make  their  death  a 
lingering  one. 

«^ Matchless  Constitution!  J.  B.'s 
creed. — 

^I  prefer  the  English  constitution, 
such  as  it  is,  to  non-government,  and  to 
every  other  but  the  United  States' 
government.  Bnt  I  do  not  prefer  it, 
snoh  as  it  IS,  teeming  with  abuses,  and 
other  imperfections,  to  what  it  would 
be  if  cleared  in  the  whole,  or  part,  of  all 
or  any  of  these  same  imperfections." 


Lord  Wtnford  to  Bentham. 

"Jan.  9,  1831. 
''  At  Bath  I  shall  have  leisure  fully 
to  avail  myself  of  your  suggestions  be- 
fore any  bills  are  in  committee.  I  am 
hi^py  to  find  that  we  differ  but  little 
(if  we  differ  at  all)  as  to  the  examina- 


tion of  the  parties.  I  propose  that  tho 
examination  should  take  place  imme- 
diately after  an  action  is  brought,  and 
before  any  expense  is  incurred.  I  also 
approximate  to  your  views,  as  I  propose 
giving  the  judges  authority  to  reooire 
secunty  from  pkintiffs,  if  it  appear,  from 
the  examination  of  the  parties,  that  a 
suit  is  hopeless,  or  vexatious.  The 
establishment  of  a  code  of  laws  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  I  shall,  with 
a  mind  perfectly  unprejudiced,  consider 
all  that  you  have  written  on  that  sub- 
ject— I  am.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, faithfully  yours." 

BeIITHAK  to  0*CONNKtL. 

"  31^  Jan.  1831. 
^^Once  more.  The  proceeding  by 
way  of  attachment  in  the  case  of  tlie 
two  Dublin  printers  brings  to  my  mind 
a  state  of  thmg9  which  had  place  about 
sixty-five  years  ago,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  attention  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion:  it  may,  peradventure,  by^ 
the  mention  of  it,  be  rendered,  under 
your  management,  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  those  days  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  England,  was  notorious  for  his 
absolutism.  A  project  of  his  was,  in 
cases  which,  by  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, were  reearded,  or  professed  to  be 
regaided,  as  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  to  substitute  to  the  trial  by  jury, 
trial  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
alone,  viz.  by  motion  for  attachment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quantity  of  affidavit  work  by 
writ  of  attachment  accordingly;  where- 
upon the  defendant,  having  been  taken 
up  and  committed  to  prison,  had  tendered 
to  him,  in  the  same  prison,  a  paper  of  in- 
terrogatories, to  which,  whether  by  writ- 
teninstrument,or  vif^ffOM,  I  forget  which, 
he  was  commanded  to  give  answer.  In 
this  way  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Bingley 
was  dealt  with:  and  while  in  prison, 
one  of  these  interrogatory  papers  was 
tendered  to  him,  and  he  was  commanded 
to  give  answers,  which  answers  he  re- 
fused to  give;  and  for  this  contempt, 
as  it  was  called,  he  continued  in  prison 
for  I  forget  how  many  years ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  in  what  way  his  imprisonment 
terminated,  whether  by  death  or  by  dis- 
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incaroeration.  On  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  otben  of  a  similar  tendency, 
mj  LokI  Mansfield  became  the  object  of 
avery  extensive  and  well-merited  odium, 
inaomucb  that  he  became  an  object  of 
attaidc  to  a  man  in  so  singular  a  situation 
for  a  Ubel-writer,  as  that  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery :  the  title  of  the  libel  was,  *  A 
Letter  concerning  Libels,  Warrants,  Sei- 
znreof  Papers,  and  Security  forthe  Peace,' 
&c^  6th  edition,  1766;  followed  by  an- 
other, entitled,  ^A  Second  Letter  on 
Libels,  1770/*  The  form  in  which  ex- 
pression was  given  to  the  imputations 
was,  I  remember,  the  hypothetical ; — ^if 
any  Lord  Chief  Justice  should  do  so  and 
so,  and  so  on  with  a  train  of  ifs,  and,  I 
believe,  a  pretty  long  one.  In  Clark's 
Law  Catalogue,  the  sixth  is  an  edition, 
and  the  only  edition,  of  thb  pamphlet 
mentioned.  From  this  you  may  imagine 
the  run  it  had,  and  the  sensation  it  made. 
The  other  enormities  alluded  to  were 
acts  of  the  secretaries  of  George  the 
Third,  whose  abominable  misgovem- 
ment,  and  endeavours  to  introduce  ab- 
solutism, have  been  sufficiently  brought 
to  view.  This  case  of  Bingley  I  should 
expect  to  find  in  Bunx>wes'  JReports ;  but 
neither  time  nor  eyes  admit  my  making 
search  for  it  Between  the  application 
of  the  power  of  tiie  judges  without  the 
jury,  to  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment for  alleged  offences  committed  by 
abose  of  the  Hberty  of  the  press,  and  its 
application  to  the  purpose  of  punishing 
offencescommitted  byphysical  resistance 
to,  or  non-compliance  with,  the  mandates 
of  these  same  judges,  there  is  a  very 
broad  and  clearly  visible  line  of  distinc- 
tion. If  punishment  for  such  resistance 
or  non-compliance  were  made  to  depend 
on  the  will  of  a  jury,  or  of  any  other 
authority,  other  than  that  of  the  judges 
themselves,  theirs  would  be  a  state  of 
impotence,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ju- 
dicial establishment  would  fall  to  pieces ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  where  the  offence 
consists  in  alleged  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  not  any  the  least  danger  is 
there  that  any  such  consequence  should 
follow;  whatsoever  be  the  attacks  made 


*  Said  to  hsfe  been  written  by  lx>rd  Ashbortos, 
Mid  corrected  by  Lord  Camden. 


Upon  them  in  this  way,  neither  motives 
nor  means  can  be  wanting  for  engaging 
defenders,  in  any  number  that  can  he 
desired ;  whereupon  a  suit  is  thus  car- 
ried on  in  the  court  of  public  opinion, — 
a  court  of  dernier  resort,  which  never 
acts  under  that  corrupted  and  corrup- 
tive influence,  under  which  the  highest 
of  the  $oi-^uant  courts  of  justice  always 
act  The  pamphlet  is  anonymous,  nor 
is  there  in  print,  that  I  know  of,  this 
man's  name  as  its  author ;  but  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  nuin,  having 
been  in  his  company,  and  to  him  it  was 
ascribed  by  everybody,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  you  will  be  under  any  great 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  '  materiel  et 
personnel'  of  this  war,  in  your  libra- 
ries, public  or  private.  My  notion  is, 
or  say  what  I  should  expect  to  find  is, 
that  owing  to  the  odium  excited  on  that 
occasion,  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
the  case  of  alleged  abuses  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  has 
never  since  been  revived. 

^^  I  remember  being  present,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  student,  at  the  time  of 
the  discussions  in  that  case  of  Bingley. 
Here  are  /aet9y  meaning  indicatumty  of 
supposed  facts :  to  yon  it  belongs  to 
find  logic  and  rhetoric  grounded  on  these 
facts. 

^'  Written  what  is  above,  £rc^  dicta- 
tion, made  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing)  ^y  one  who  was  once  your  corre- 
spondent, and  even  host,  and  will  ever 
be  your  admirer  and  sincere  well-wisher, 
though  not  always  and  without  excep- 
tion your  approver. " 

O'CONNELL  TO  BeNTHAM. 

"  22d  FOruofy,  1831. 
'*'  1  should  have  answered  your  let- 
ter sooner,and  should  have  endeavoured, 
when  I  waa  last  in  town,  to  have  seen 
you ;  but  for  a  reason  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  characteristics  of  my  coun- 
trymen— ^I  mean  a  sense  of  shame.  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  intUility.  I  had 
formed  a  confident  hope,  that  my  career 
in  Parliament  would  be  one  of  consider- 
able  usefulness.  I  had  flattered  myself 
that,  in  the  British  Senate,  I  could  and 
should  be  able  to  advance  the  sacred 
cause  of  rational  and  cheap  government. 
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and  assist  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  law.  My  first  mistake  consisted 
in  entertaiuiDg  a  high  opinion  of  the 
moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  I  shaped 
my  course  mildly  and  gently,  in  onier 
to  propitiate  the  opinions  of  men  whom 
I  respected.  You  have  a  right  to  despise 
rather  than  pity  me  for  this  gross  mis- 
take. The  consequences  are,  a  shipwreck 
of  my  Parliamentary  fame,  and  the  great 
difficulty  I  now  haye  to  assert  a  power, 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  con- 
ceded tome,  had  I  exerted  niyself  strong- 
ly in  the  first  instance.  Under  th€«e 
circumstances,  I  am  ashamed  to  call 
myself  your  disciple.  I  deem  myself  not 
worthy  of  your  patronage  or  friendship ; 
and  I  console  myself  only  by  woricing 
for  useful  objects  in  a  lower  grade,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  up  by  persere- 
ranee  and  moral  energy,  for  the  loss  of 
the  more  brilliant  pron)ect  of  usefidness 
which,  I  think,  lay  before  me. 

^'  Bat  in  every  situation,  and  under 
all  ciroumstancea,  your  principles  and 
your  powers  of  mind  aie  to  me  objects 
of  cultivation  and  great  respect  My 
respect,  my  veneration  for  yon  is  un- 
changed and  undiminished ;  and  if  you 
can  point  out  anything  in  which  you 
think  so  humble  a  labourer  as  I  am  can 
be  useful,  pray,  pray  command  me. 
Rely  on  it,  that  the  principles  of  It^is* 
lation  which  yon  have  advocated,  are 
deeply  impressed  on  my  conviction ;  and 
if  I  can  contribute  to  siibstitnte  real  jus- 
tice to  the  workings  of  Judge-made  law, 
it  will  afford  me  pride  and  consolation. 

^*'  I  write  with  a  proud  but  wounded 
spirit — ^that  is,  my  proud  spirit  is  wound- 
ed and  humiliated  at  the  failure  I 
have  experienced,  in  my  palmy  hopes, 
of  doinff  great  aoid  extensive  good  to 
mankind ;  and  I  feel  under  the  necessity 
of  limiting  my  exertions  to  the  ame^ 
lioration  of  the  institutions  of  one  of  the 
finest,  but  most  oppressed  portions  of  the 
human  race. 

*^  In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  you  to  ac- 
cept my  most  grateful  thanks  for  your 
letter — ^for  your  continued  kindness — 
for  your  patronage — ^for  your  preemi- 
nent usefulness.  I  also  beg  of  you  to  be- 
lie re  that  your  principles,  K)unded  as 


they  are  on  plain  sense  and  irreversible 
reasoning,  form  the  cherished  political 
creed  of,  my  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  ad- 
mirer and  devoted  servant." 

B£>'THAH  TO  O'CONNELL. 

''  26£A  February,  1831. 

**  My  dear  O'Connell, — You  have 
cried peccam,come  up  this  dayse  ennight 
and  receive  absolution  from,   &c. 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  this  letter,  on 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  was  address- 
ed:— 

PaCIFICUS  AOAINST  the  CoXqUBST  OF 
IrBIiAND. 

^^SiR, — ^The  debates  on  the  occasion 
of  O'Gorman  Mahon  s  motion  hare  junt 
reached  me.  In  the  representation  given 
of  them  in  the  Morning  ChronicUy  I 
behold  a  portrait  of  Honourable  House. 
The  portrait  of  Britannia  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  a  pendant  to  it.  Honourable 
House  has  one  object  of  regard.  Bri- 
tannia, I  hope, — one  of  her  children,  I 
am  sure,  has  another,  and  that  a  very 
different  one.  Honourable  House  hiLs 
one  end  in  view,  an  end  at  which  it  aims. 
Britannia  I  hope — one  of  her  children, 
I  am  sure,  another,  and  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  Honourable  House  has  one 
principle  by  which  its  sentiments,  and, 
when  the  time  comes,  its  means,  and 
proceedings,  and  will — ^in  a  word,  its 
actions,  if  conformable  to  those  its  sen- 
timents, are  directed.  Britannia,  I  ho|>c 
—one  of  her  children,  I  am  sure,  others, 
and  those  very  different  ones.  The 
principle  of  Honourable  House  is  the 
absolute  government  principle ;  the 
principle  by  which  Britannia  will,  I 
hope,  in  her  deeds— one  of  her  children, 
I  am  sure,  in  his  words— be  guided,  yes, 
and  governed,  is  the  greatest-happiness 
principle. 

"  On  the  part  of  Honourable  House, 
(unless  sadly  misrepresented,)  an  almost 
unanimous  determination  stands  ex- 
pressed— I  say  expressed,  for  inward 
feeling  is  one  thing,  expression  another ; 

gnd  everywhere,  and  in  Honourable 
ouse  in  particular,  but  too  often  a 
very  different  one,) — ^yes,  a  determina- 
tion to  coerce,  and  risk  a  civil  war. 
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rather  ihan  to  consent  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union. 

^  Now,  thoD,  by  what  motive  is  this 
determination,  supposing  it  to  have 
place,  produced  ?  Is  it  by  any  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  the  millions— of  the 
millions  on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side 
of  the  water  ?  No  such  thing,  Sir,  this 
is  not  so  much  as  professed ;  and  though 
any  such  profession  need  not  so  much 
as  ten  or  a  dozen  words,  those  ten  or  a 
doaen  words  are  not  thought  worth  the 
expenditure  of,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  mark  to  intention  and  endeavours. 
Well,  then,  on  the  event  in  question,  Sir, 
the  M.  P.S, — ^the  M.  P.s,  to  the  amount 
of  a  few  hundreds,  are  determined  to  go 
forth,  to  gird  on  their  armour,  and  with 
fire  and  sword  to  lay  Ireland  waste,  sub- 
due the  insolent  msh,  and,  by  God's 
help,  which  it  will  cost  them  no  more  than 
one  day's  fasting  to  secure,  to  establish 
an  aristocratical  tyranny  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  one  idand  over  those  of  the 
other:  laying  it  waste,  in  the  mean- 
time, with  fire  and  sword  for  that  godly 
purpose.  Will  they  ?  so  let  them,  then, 
with  Mr  Speaker  for  commander-in- 
chief,  having  first  effected  a  junction 
with  the  force  of  the  Right  Honourable 
House,  under  the  command  either  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  late  commander- in- 
ohief  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  or  Earl 
Grey,  in  his  quality  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  or  m  that  of  champion  of  his 
order,  as  it  shall  please  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable House  to  determine.  Yes, 
Sir,  I  say  once  more,  forth  let  them  go. 
By  steam  they  will  go ;  and  when  from 
the  steam-boat  they  have  disembarked 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  let  the  Libe- 
rator and  his  fellows  lay  hold  of  them, 
toss  ihem  in  ablanket,  and  then  toss  them 
back  again  into  the  steamboat,  with  fuel 
to  fire  ^em  back  again,  or  into  the  Liffey 
— no  great  matter  which. 

"  To  the  transportation  of  this  force, 
I  say,  Sir,  I  have  not  any  the  smallest 
objection,  bearing  in  mind  the  proverb 
which  begins  with '  Good  riddance;'  but 
lest  I  should  be  called  to  order,  what  it 
continues  and  ends  with,  shall  remain  in 
innu&ndo,  O  yes :  this  force,  so  much  of 
it  as  you  will;  the  whole  of  it,  if  such 
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be  your  pleasure.  But  as  to  any  addi- 
tion to  it,  10,000  men,  for  example  (not 
that  such  a  number  would  be  sufficient) 
— 100,000  men  ?  No :  nor  10  men :  no, 
nor  a  single  man  :  no,  nor  half  a  man, 
nor  so  much  as  a  ninth  part  of  a  man. 

^^  Forthe  achievementof  thisconqneat, 
if  to  that  band  of  heroes  any  addition  be 
made,  money  and  men  will  be  neces- 
sary. Well,  then,  in  the  first  place — 
the  money,  where  is  it  to  be  found? 
From  the  people,  so  many  millions  ster- 
ling as  will  be  recjuired  ?  No,  not  a 
penny,  (I  hear  a  voice  crying,)  no,  not 
a  penny  of  it.  Not  a  penny  will  be  had 
but  from  taxes.  ^  Refuse  the  Taxes,'  is 
a  cry  that  has  been  already  heard,  and 
on  such  an  occasion,  if  on  any,  wiU  be 
repeated. 

*'*'  This  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  any 
further,  than  as  they  use  the  bayonet,  or 
fire  on  those  tbey  are  sent  to  kill ;  and 
suppose  the  100,000,  or  any  part  of  them 
should,  when  the  word  of  command  is 
given — ^the  word  '  fire' — may  not  the 
firing  either  be  in  the  air,  or,  if  it  must 
be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  earth,  may  it 
not  be  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
meet  the  very  leaders  who  have  been 
above-mentioned  ? 

"  Here,  then,  agreed;  agreed  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  in  profession,  as  well  as 
object  and  endeavours,  are  the  Tories 
and  the  Whies.  But  the  Radicals  ?— • 
have  they  reckoned  on  the  Radicals? — 
they  did  not  say  they  had  :  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  say  as 
much.  But  if^  notwithstanding,  they 
did  inwardly  so  reckon,  they  reckoned, 
(I  trust,)  as  says  another  proverb,  with- 
out their  hosts.  Tories  and  Whigs  in 
concertwill  makeenactments— will  issue 
orders.  But  the  Radicals — ^what  is  it 
they  will  do  ?  They  will,  I  hope,  pre- 
sent petitions ;  petitions,  and  the  sooner 
the  better :  that  thus,  in  limxns^  the 
plague  of  tyranny  may  be  stayed,  and 
the  honest  blood  of  both  countnes  saved 
from  fiowing. 

'^  ^  The  biul  example  of  Paris  and  Brus* 
sels,'  forsooth !  when  the  baroneted  off- 
spring of  Spinning  Jenny  speaks  thus, 
he  sj^aks  in  character — he  speaks  as 
might  have  been  expected.  But  Lord 
Althorp !     I  am  sorry  to  see  him  join 
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ID  any  such  aentiment^-Hdivch  more  to 
eee  him  take  the  lead  in  them.  But 
a  few  petitbofi  from  hU  broiber  bailoters 
will  briog  back  to  his  Bfcrangelj^foiig^ 
tea  duty,  thia  advocate  of  the  biU^ot. 
Let  them  learn  in  time.  Let  them  make 
haste  to  petition ;  and,  with  one  accord, 
choosing  for  their  presenter  the  first- 
bom  of  Earl  Spencer — ^put  into  hiahand 
their  petitionfl,  that,  by  the  preaenta^ 
tion  of  them,  the  result  of  paeeion  and 
humour,  the  fault  of  the  momaat^  may 
thu0  be  expiated. 

^'  This,  thep,  let  the  pec^le  peUtion  for : 
and  when  they  are  about  it,  bt  timm  go 
a  step  further^  and  petition  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Ministry,  by  whom  this 
declaration  of  war  has  been  made:  for 
their  dismissal,  not  merely  for  this  their 
bloody  purpose,  but  fer  the  so  extreme 
discordance  of  their  actions  with  their 
profes^ioBs:  for  their  sham  Reform 
under  the  ^iseof  half  Reform:  for  their 
sham  Parliamentary  Reform :  for  their 
sham  Finance  Reform :  sham  Law  Re- 
form, with  the  learned  paragon  of  inein- 
ceritv,  the  Vausp-r^etiam  Vox^tpreierea 
nihiU-ut  the  head  of  it. 

u  g^  aayeth,  and  so  prayeth,  though 
without  foisting, 

In  1831,  Bentham  took  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Candidate  Society.  Its  object  waa  to 
direct  public  attention  to  t^e  men  who 
were  moat  likely  to  forwasd  the  pc^ular 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  parties  whom  Bentham  was 
desirous  of  recommending,  were  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  as  a  repcesentative  oi 
British  India,  a  half  caste,  end  a  negiro, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  prejudices  of 
colour,  and  to  hold  out  encouragement 
and  hope  to  the  rest  of  these  races.  Bent* 
ham  wrote,  on  this  occasion,  CBedentiais 
for  some  of  bis  acquaintance,  many  of 
whom,  so  recommended,  iound  their  way 
into  Parliament  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

He  was  at  this  time  much  occupied 
with  a  project  for  establishing  a  new 
daily  paper,  to  be  called  the  Univer- 
iolist.  He  wrote  the  Prospectus,  and 
induced  some  of  his  opulent  acquain- 


tances to  become  shardiolden ;  bni  the 
amount  subecribed  for  did  iioi  efool 
that  which  was  deemed  necoonftiy  to.en- 
sore  snccess,  oad  whioht  I  think,  irm 

£30,000. 

On  relating  to  Bentham  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  North  American 
periodicals,  and  which  were  likely  to 
lower  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
he  gave  me  this  memorandum  : — 

^^  Jeremy  Bentham*  FaUe  rworte 
that  have  been  spread  m  the  United 
JSuUeej  in  v^rieue  periodicals^  to  hie 
pr^udice* 

'^  ^  1.  That  by  singularities  by  which  he 
is  rendered  an  object  of  ridicule  aad  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  othen,  he  ia  held 
in  contempt  by  all  who  know  him  or 
eee  him.' 

^'  This  had  its  origin  in  a  letter  ^n^iidi 
appealed  several  years  ago  IB  TAtf  Taner 
newqMper*  It  was  written,  or  at  any 
rate  the  matter  of  it  furnished,  by  a  man 
of  the  nauke  of  Pany,  whom,  in  May, 
1830,  Dr  Bowring  saw  in  the  madhfiUBP 
in  St  Geoige  s  Fields. 

'^  The  story  was,  that  being-  inriied 
by  Mr  Bentiiain  to  break&st  and  dine 
with  him,  he  had  no  breakfjeiet,  and  ne 
dinner  till  ten  at  night ;  aad  that  m  a 
public  street,  on  his  way  to  a  worksbc^ 
in  London,  where  Parry  was  to  show 
him  some  engineering  invention,  jmA 
was  the  ridlciuousness  of  his  appearasoe, 
that  he  was  insulted  by  a  notorione 
prostitute*  The  hd  was,  that  Pany 
breakfasted  at  Mr  Bentham'a;  and,  aifber 
his  return  to  Mr  Bentham'e,  dined  ai 
his  usual  hour,  seren  ?•%.,  aad  left 
before  ten,  the  hour  he  mentioned.  As 
to  the  insult  and  the  prostitute,  it  had 
no  foundation  whatever.  Mr  D  ■  »  a 
gentleman  now  at  the  bar,  and  who 
then  was,  and  still  is,  an  inmate  of  Mr 
Bentham's,  was  of  the  party. 

^^  Parry,  in  the  character  of  a  work- 
man, under  Congreve,  iuTeator  of  the 
rockets  which  go  by  his  name,  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  engineering. 
He  was  a  shameless  liac  Chie  of  kia 
lies  was  the  having  refiased  £200,000 
offered  him  at  W^ashington  by  PraBident 
Quiney  Adams  for  one  ef  hb  iaventieae^ 
He  was  sent  to  Greece  to  serve  uad^ 
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Lofd  Byron ;  and  bj  him  vas  he  mnoh 
eaooiiff^ged  in  quality  ol  hnfbon.  He 
wasDonqpioaoQfl  there  iov  cowardice  and 
lor  lying.  The  stofv  in  The  Times  im- 
pofled,  9s  it  naturaUy  mighty  upon  Mr 
—  of  New  York,  and  found  its  way 
into  the  North  American  Eeview. 

''  *■  2.  That  he  is  remarkably  afraid  of 
death, — so  much  so,  that  it  is  an  object 
of  special  care  to  all  his  friends  to  avoid 
all  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  his  pre- 
fenee,  as  much  as  possible.' 

^He  is  as  remarkable  for  the  con- 
traiy  as  for  anything  else.  This  story 
has  no  foundation  whaterer.  It  must 
hare  originated  in  some  strange  mis- 
conoeption. 

'^^d.  That  he  a  afraid  of  ghosts.' 
This  originated  in  a  periodieal  pnbliofr- 
tion  published  in  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  editor,  a  man  whose  de* 
feared  sentiments  and  affections  towards 
Mr  R  are  friendly,  and  were  friendly 
eren  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  more 
likely  to  gain  credit,  the  author  of  it 
hariDg  spoken  of  himself,  and  with 
truth,  as  having  been  for  some  time  an 
inmate  with  Mr  B.  But  for  correct- 
ness in  speaking  of  Mr  B.,  or  any  other 
person,  other  qualifications  are  requisite 
besides  friendly  disposition  and  convivial 
itttimlMy. 

^  Bat  this  was  notwholly  without  foun- 
da^Q,  Mr  B.  having  frequent  occasion 
to  speak  of  what  he  had  suffered,  nor 
even  to  this  day  has  altogether  ceased 
to  solfer,  from  the  stories  about  ghosts 
and  other  imaginary  and  horrific  beings, 
told  by  servants  to  children.  But  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  led  to  speak 
of  them  waes  that  it  afforded  an  illus- 
tralion  of  the  difference  between  the 
judgment  and  the  imagination." 

BKIfTHAH  TO  W.  TaIT. 

"6/Ai/i»rc^  1831. 

<^  TesCerday,  (the  4th  inst.,)  Dr  Bow- 
ring  pmt  into  my  hauds  a  iMer  under 
your  ngnature,  m  which  letter  I  read 
the  loUowing  passage : — ^  If  Bentham 
]^tproves  of  such  unions,  I  shall  be  gra- 
tified by  a  few  lines  from  him  to  com- 
mnsieaie  to  the  Union.  Has  he  written 
anything  recommending  unions  of  the 


neople  ?  His  writings  are  frur  too  little 
known.' 

^^  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
make  communication  of  my  compliance 
with  the  wish  thus  expressed :  it  pro^ 
duces  in  me,  as  you  see,  the  effect  of  a 
law. 

^*  In  principle  I  am,  and,  as  long  as 
I  can  recollect,  have  at  all  times  been, 
a  decided  advocate  of  the  most  unre- 
strained peaceable  intercourse  between 
man  and  man  for  political  purposes ;  con« 
sequently  for  that  union,  of  wiiich  I  have 
heard  such  warm  approbation,  from 
friends  in  whose  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  the 
firmest  reliance. 

^'  But  as  to  details,  I  have  not  received 
any  information.  You  would  therefore 
obKge  me  much  by  furnishing  me  with 
any  such  information  as  is  in  print ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  letting  me  know  by 
poet  at  what  time,  and  by  what  convey- 
ance, I  may  expect  to  receive  it ;  and 
through  what  channel  I  may  convey  to 
yon  any  such  literary  matter,  as  is  too 
bnlky  to  be  transmitted  by  tlmt  con- 
veyance. 

^This  same  principle— namely,  of 
unrestramed  political  intercourse,  so  it 
be  peaceable-— including  even  union, 
wiU  be  found  pervading,  and  upon  oc- 
casion showing  itself  in  freedom,  in 
every  plan  I  ever  published ;  but  in  a 
more  particular  manner  in  my  work 
entitled  Bentkam'i  Radical  Reform 
BUl^  in  which  are  contained  my  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  given  to  the  suffrafio 
of  the  electors  of  the  members  of  the 
British  and  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
the  attributes  of  ^  Secrecy,  Universality, 
E<{uality,  and  Annuality;'  of  the  first  of 
which,  namely,  Secrecy^  the  process 
ealled  the  Balloty  is  the  appropriate 
instrument. 

^  Towards  this  state  of  perfection,  the 
nearer  that  any  actually  proposed  plan 
appears  to  me  to  approach,  the  nearer 
it  accordingly  approaches  to  the  con- 
summation of  my  wishes. 

^  As  to  the  plan  at  present  upon  the 
carpet,  so  considerable  is  tire  approval  it 
appears  to  me  to  merit,  that  it  is  not 
without  high  delight  that  I  contem- 
plate it. 
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^  Always  understood  tliat  it  will  be 
followed  by  the  Ballot,  which  I  look 
upon  as  a  consequence  sufficiently 
assured,  to  keep  alive  the  most  san- 
guine hope ;  but  not  in  such  sort  assured 
as  to  warrant  any  relaxation  of  the 
endeavours  which  are  employed  for  the 
attainment  of  it.  For  without  the 
secrecy  in  question,  I  look  upon  all 
these  other  securities  as  little  worth. 

^  As  to  my  works,  enclosed  is  the 
latest  list  of  them  that  has  been  printed. 

^  Flattering  myself  with  the  having 
fulfilled  your  wishes,  as  expressed  in 
your  letter.  I  am,  Sir,  with  sincere  re- 
spect)  yours,"  &c. 

"When  the  Whig  Government  was 
projecting  a  prosecution  of  Gobbett, 
Bentham  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
an  influential  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment : — 

''22<;jkfks,1831. 

^'  Your  kindness  will  excuse  this  in- 
trusion. The  motives  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  if  it  does  no  good,  it 
will  do  no  harm. 

^^  For  something  or  other  that  has 
been  lately  published  by  Gobbett,  Go- 
vernment, (I  understancC)  after  having 
commenced  a  prosecution  against  him, 
and  let  it  sleep  for  some  time,  perse- 
veres in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 
Several  men  of  whose  public  afiPections 
I  am  sure,  and  of  whose  judgment  I 
think  well,  agree  with  me  in  the  appre- 
hension, lest  by  such  a  proceeding  the 
administration  should  be  lowered  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  would  be  a  probable  result  of 
any  prosecution  for  an;^ing  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  a  political  libel :  for, 
of  bad  advice  in  print,  if  it  be  in  gener- 
al terms,  the  bad  effect  may  be  move 
effectually  counteracted  by  good  counter 
advice,  backed  by  reasons  idso  in  print; 
and  bad  advice,  recommending  the  in- 
flicting injury,  in  £uch  and  such  a  shape, 
on  an  incfividual,  would,  in  case  of  the 
oommission  of  the  injury,  render  the 
adviser  an  accomplice,  and  as  such 
punishable. 

^^  As  to  Gobbett,  a  more  odious  com- 
pound of  selfishness,  malignity,  insin- 


oeritr,  and  mendacity,  never  presented 
itself  to  my  memoiy  or  my  imagination : 
and  I  know  not  that  man  for  whose 
sufferings  I  should  have  less  sympathy 
than  for  this  man's ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  man  in  whose  estimation  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  his  fame  holds  so  low  a 
place  as  in  mine.  Moreover,  a  friend 
writes  to  me — ^  Gobbett  has  been  abna- 
ing  yon  very  lately.'  Be  it  so:  his 
abuse  of  me  is  no  more  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  me,  than  would  be  a  dog's 
barking  at  me.  Never,  I  believe,  did 
he  make  mention  of  me  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  that  of  lowering  me  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  For  a 
great  many  years  past,  never  to  my 
recollection  have  I  read  ten  lines  i^ 
gether  of  anything  he  has  written,  or 
heardy  except  by  accident,  a  few  lines 
more. 

"  Were  I,  for  example,  to  snooeed  in 
this  my  application,  in  suchsort^  that 
for  this  cause  alone  the  prosecution  were 
dropped,  I  would  not  wish  that  he  should 
know  as  much:  he  would  (I  should 
expect)  labour  but  so  much  more  to 
injure  me.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  his 
gratitude. 

^  A  small  part  of  all  this  might  pro- 
bably have  sufficed,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  to  convince  you,  that  this  address 
has  for  its  cause  regard  for  the  public, 
and  not  for  the  individual:  and  with 
this  confession,  I  conclude  myself,  years 
most  sincerely." 

Bentham  was  used  to  keep  a  memo- 
randum book,  in  which,  under  the  name 
of  Dicenda^  he  entered  all  the  antici- 
pated topics  of  conversation  with  his 
visiters.    One  specimen  will  suffice  :^ 

^^  1831 — June  21 — ^Dicbnda  to  Bowrino. 

^n.  In  Examiner^^etA  Detrosiep — 

Think  of  Deontology. 
^'2.  In  ^;ram«n«r— Imprisoned  Turk 

— expense  of  prooedme  in  lieu  of 

redress. 
"  3.  Sermon  proscribing  all  regard  to 

self— Think  of  Deontology. 
^  4.  Show  him  Fearon's  letter. 
^^5.  Would  Louis  Buonaparte  be  a  fit 

king  for  Belgium  ? 
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**  6.  Looki^t  Spinning  operations ;  Bill 

lor  New  Lanark. 
^^7.  O'Connell,  what  to  be  done  in 

regard  to  him  ? 
^^8.  J.   Be*  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 

Church  Reform  ? 
**9,  Addiaon—JMini«ter's  letter.  O.P.Q. 
in  Morning  Chronicle  of    22d 
June. 
*'  10.  How  to  cooperate  with  Hume. 
«11.  LookatWiU. 
^  12.  Merles  quotations — Spectator  on 

Death  punishment. 
^Ud.  Silence  of  Herald^  and  Friend 
Allen  on  Death  pamphlet." 

In  July  1831,  an  action  for  libel  in 
the  Manchester  Times^  was  tried,  in 
which  Mr  Archibald  Prentice  was  de* 
fendantk  He  consulted  Bentham  as  to 
the  course  he  should  take ;  who  recom- 
mended him  to  require  that  the  words 
of  the  indictment  should  be  proved. 
In  consequence  of  his  advice,  Mr  Pren- 
tice took  the  high  ground  of  insisting 
that  evidence  should  be  given  to  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  libel,  as  its  falsehood 
was  made  the  groundwork  of  the  accu- 
sation. In  spite  of  the  chaige  of  the 
Judge,  he  carried  his  point.  Ten  of  the 
jurors  were  brought  to  concur  in  his 
Tiews ;  and  the  Jury  (not  being  able  to 
agree)  were  called  into  Court  and  dis- 
charged. Previous  to  the  trial.  Bent- 
ham  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Prentice,  in 
which,  after  commenting  on  the  indict- 
ment, he  says : — 

Bertham  to  Archibald  Prentice. 

*^  Besides  giving  acquittal  to  an  in- 
nocent and  cfdumniated  man,  though  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  save  you  alto- 
gether from  punishment  under  the  name 
of  costs,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  jury,  on 
this  occasion,  to  give  a  great  lesson  to 
all  Englishmen,  and,  through  English- 
men, to  all  mankind.  Yes,  it  is  in  their 
pow«r  to  driye  the  first  pile  for  the 
erection  of  the  fabric — the  august  fabric 
—of  Law  Reform.  After  finding  you 
Not  Guilty,  let  them  make  it  known  by 
the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  though 
it  is  on  the  account  of  the  merits  that 
they  thus  acquit  you,  yet,  had  they  ever 
thought  yon  guilty  of  an  ofience,  and 
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that  a  serious  one,  they  could  not  have 
found  you  guilty  of  the  facts  charged  in 
and  by  a  written  instrument  of  accusa- 
tion uxua  cranmied  with  known  and  no- 
torious untruths;  and  that  wheresoever 
an  instrument  of  accusation,  thus  filled 
with  these  and  other  lies,  is  stated  as  the 
ground  of  accusation,  no  verdict  will 
any  one  of  them  ever  concur  in,  but 
that  which  has  the  words  Not  Guilty 
for  the  expression  of  it. 

^'  Let  them  make  this  declaration,  or 
anything  to  this  efiect,  and  they  will 
give  a  lesson  to  the  ^good  men  and  true,' 
as  jurymen  are  styled,  of  the  whole 
community,  and  the  lesson  will  spread 
like  wildfire.  The  lawyers,  seeing  by 
lies  like  these  and  other  kinds,  that  their 
purposes,  instead  of  being  fulfilled  as 
they  have  been  hitherto,  will  be  frus- 
trated, will,  with  whatsoever  reluctance, 
cease  to  utter  them,  and  confine  their 
steps  to  the  paths  of  simple  truth,  or,  at 
any  rate,  what  has  the  appearance  of  it." 

On  receiving  the  announcement  of 
the  result  of  the  trial,  Bentham  wrote  to 
Mr  Prentice : — 

"  Queen's  Square  Pkteey  JVeetminstery 
«  Jufy  21«f,  1831. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yes :  I  do  felicitate 
you«  I  felicitate  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent jurymen,  I  felicitate  the  country  in 
general,  |  felicitate  myself,  on  this  your 
virtual  acquittal.  I  say  the  country  in 
general :  for,  further,  much  further  than 
to  the  deliverance  of  one  innocent  man 
from  the  persecution  under  which  he  was 
suiTering,  do  I  look  for  the  benefit  capa- 
ble of  resulting  from  this  event.  It  not 
only  always  has  been,  but  will  now  be 
very  extensively  seen  to  be,  in  the  power 
— ^not  merely  of  any  jury,  but  of  any  one 
man  in  any  jury,  to  efiect  no  inconsid- 
erable progress  in  the  career  of  Law 
Reform.  *or  producing  an  effect  so 
eminently  desirable,  a  very  few  juries, 
and  thence  a^  very  few  individuals,  one 
in  each  jury,  will  suffice.  Choosing  for 
the  experiment  those  cases^  in  which  the 
acquittal,  though  of  a  person  by  whom 
the  offence  has  really  been  committed, 
will  be  productive  of  least  evil  to  the 
public,  (and  many  are  the  cases  in  which 
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it  would  not  be  productive  of  any  evil 
at  all,)  making  this  choice,  and  (Jieclar- 
ing  that  the  acquittal  had  no  other  canse 
than  their  detennination  not  to  join  with 
the  judges  and  their  partners  in  iniquity, 
in  the  contamination  of  the  public  mo- 
rals, by  the  utterance  of  such  a  tissue  of 
solemn  and  pernicious  faJsehoods,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  this  small  number  of 
individuals  to  compel  those  on  whom  it 
depends,  to  clear  all  instruments  of  accu- 
sation fix>m  the  greater  part  of  that  mass 
of  pickpocket  lies  and  absurdities  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  loaded. 
This  may  a  small  number  of  the  lovers 
of  justice  do ;  and  thus  doing,  they  will 
thus  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  that  all-comprehensive  plan  of  Law 
Reform,  to  the  organization  of  which, 
nearer  three-quarters  than  half  aoentury 
of  my  life  has  been  devoted.  And  here, 
Sir,  you  have  before  you,  my  ground  for 
self-felicitation. 

"  The  course  which  I  am  thus  using 
my  endeavours  to  recommend  to  jury- 
men, is  no  other  than  that  which  I  my- 
self would  take,  were  I  in  their  plaoB. 
In  former  days,  it  happened  to  me  to  be 
summoned  to  serve  upon  juries  of  both 
kinds — grand  and  special.  Having  re- 
ceived from  nature  the  experienced 
fiiculty  of  remaining  without  food  for 
several  days,  without  considerable  in- 
convenience, it  would  have  been  in  my 
power  in  the  situation  of  juiyman  to 
command  the  verdict ;  and  if  so  disposed, 
in  the  situation  of  member  of  a  petty 
jury,  special  or  common,  to  give  or  sell 
impunity  for  any  crime  at  pleasure,  not 
to  speak  of  the  giving  to  one  man  the 
property,  to  any  amount,  of  any  other. 
With  what  feelings  and  what  views  I 
figured  to  myself  this  power  in  some 
hands,  I  leave  yon  toima^e.  On  the 
particular  occasions  then  m  question,  I 
saw  no  prospect  of  rendering  to  my 
country  in  a  jury-box,  service  to  so  great 
an  amount,  as  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
render,  and  was  actually  rendering  in 
my  doset,  and  thence  it  was  that  the 
invitation  never  experienced  my  ac- 
ceptance. 

''  'Of  a  bad  bargain  make  the  best,' 
Ba3r8  one  of  our  old  taut,  nor  that  the 
least  instructive  one.    Under  the  rotten 


and  a&tipopular  constitution,  for  the 
change  of  which  into  a  sound  and  popu- 
lar one  all  eyes  are  looking  with  such 
intense  anxiety,  the  main  use  of  juries 
as  <U  present  constituted,  is,  in  my  view 
of  the  matter,  the  veto  which  the  insti- 
tution gives  to  the  people,  upon  laws ; 
upon  bad  laws  in  general,  and  in  parti- 
cular, upon  all  those  in  which  the  oli- 
garchy, by  whom  we  are  |4undered  and 
oppressed,  have  a  qiecial  sinister  inters 
est. 

'*  On  a  cursory  glance,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  you  had  reason  to  com- 
plain either  of  the  learned  gentleman 
who  led  as  counsel  against  you,  or  of  the 
other  leaned  gentleman  who,  on  this 
occasion,  officiated  as  judge.  Thus  the 
law  M,  says  the  judge ;  and  in  ^mng  it, 
says  what  is  but  too  true.  Tnua  the 
law  is — ^that  is  the  spurious,  iherud^e^ 
made  law,  substituted  to  legislature- 
made  law  and  to  parliament-mAde  law ; 
and  in  this  consists  the  grievance. 

*'  As  to  the  learned  counsel — Mischief 
is  capable  of  being  done,  says  he^  by 
taimting  men  with  offences  which  they 
have  re^y  committed.  In  this  (though 
it  would  not  come  up  to  his  purpose,  by 
warranting  the  jury  in  telling  the  lies  in 
question)  there  b  unquestionable  truth  ; 
and  it  presents  a  real  demand  for  regu- 
lation. Such  regulation  my  Penal  CWe 
would  aocordiugly  give ;  but  of  judge- 
made  law  (if  to  the  tissue  of  irregulari- 
ties which  have  no  words  belonging  to 
them,  the  name  of  law  must  be  misap- 
plied) one  of  the  evil  properties  is,  that 
by  it  no  regulation  of  anything  can  be 
made. 

*^  It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  and 
admiration  that  I  have  observed  the 
ability  with  which  you  turned  to  account 
the  materials  with  which  I  had  theplea>- 
sure  of  furnishing  you,  and  the  impor- 
tant additions  wUch  you  made  to  them. 
— Dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely. 

"  P.  8.— My  advice  to  iniymen  is 
pbun  and  unmisunderstandable,  and  no- 
thing can  be  easier  than  to  follow  it. 
Examine  the  indictment,  and  if  in  any 
part  there  be  any  assertion  that  iseither 
notoriously  fidse  or  not  proved  to  be 
true,  do  not  join  in  declaring  it  to  be  tme, 
but  say.  Not  Guilty." 
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Josi  DBL  VaILE  to  BemIHAV. 

•*  Guatemala^  Augtist  3,  1831. 

(Translation — Extract.) 

"  My  eybr  dbAr  Father, — How  I 
etxry  my  cousin,*— with  how  mnch  de- 
light would  I  change  my  fate  with  hia, 


*  Don  Praspero  Uarrera,  the  Minnter  from 
Guatemala  to  Fnmce,  who  waa  for  jsome  time  a 
▼iaiter  to  Bentham. 


that  I  might  dwell  in  the  abode  of  the 
best  legislator  of  the  worid ! 

**  I  shall  take  care  to  give  circulation 
to  your  Constitutional  Code.  The  light 
from  Westminster  shall  illumine  these 
lands. 

^^  You  desire,  as  I  do,  universal  in- 
struction :  and  I  labour  to  advance  it. 
There  are  authorities  to  whom  it  is  ne- 
cessary perpetually  to  refer,  in  every 
branch  of  science — and  you  are  one  of 
them  :  in  every  soil  I  trace  yorar  foot-, 
steps." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1831.    iEx.83. 

Dediniiig^HealtL — ^Memoranda  and  Convenationa. — Burdett. — Interview  with  Talleyhind.— Bentham^ 
DeaA^— Hid  Character,  the  Stractun  of  his  Mind,  and  bis  do9Meti«,eoeial,  and  litemy  Habits. — Dr 
Sevthwood  Smith's  Estimate  of  hia  Philosophj  and  Personal  Character. 


In  the  summer  of  1831,  many  symp- 
toms exhibited  themselves  of  a  gradual 
breaking  up  of  Bentham's  constitution. 
His  reasoning  powers  had  not  lost  their 
acuteness — his  affections  were  as  strong 
as  ever ;  but  his  memory  grew  confused 
at  times,  and  his  spirits  sometimes  flagged. 
On  one  occasion,  on  the  1 8th  May,  while 
I  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  he  became 
suddenly  speechless;  and,  taking  a  piece 
of  paper,  wrote  on  it,  in  a  scarcely  le- 

fible  nand,  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak, 
(uthe  revived  again ;  and  in  September 
wrote  the  commencement  of  a  "  Hudi- 
brastic  attack  on  Chancellor  Brougham's 
Defence  of  many-seated  Judicatories." 

*«  Wfask  \Mmfm  craft  sitrBliU  on  high, 

And  men  make  hm  thej  can^  tell  why, 

*  Give  me,'  quoth  Broadiam,  *  the  puisne  judges, 

For  mndi  I  Heed  tike  pnant  drudges. 

J^mmnm,  aa  pranea,  may  plenCj  he — 

No  reasona  snaU  you  have  from  ma.*  ^ 

On  the  24th  October  he  wrote,  in  a 
hand  that  appeared  more  than  ordinarily 
firm  and  intelligible,  the  following  pas- 
which  he  sent  to  Lady  Hannah 

See,  as  his  autograph  : — 

**The  way  to  be  comfortable  is  to 
moke  oiheiB  comfortable. 


•*  The  way  to  make  others  comfort- 
able is  to  appear  to  love  them. 

"  The  way  to  appear  to  love  them — 
is  to  love  them  in  reality. 

"  Probatur  ah  experisntidy  per  Je- 
remy Bentham,  Queen  s  Square  Place, 
Westminster.  Bom,  15th  February, 
anno  1748— Written  (this  copy)  24th 
October,  1831." 

From  Bbntham's  Mbmorandcjv-Book, 
1831. 

^'  The  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Stoarts — ^Lady  Dundonald,  who  died 
about  1816,  and  was  about  a  century 
old,  did/ottr  services  to  the  community  ^ 
for  any  one  of  which  she  well  merited 
the  praise  of  being,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  benefactress  of  her  country :— « 

^'  She  brought  over  the  art  of  curing 
herrings  from  Holland. 

^^  She  introduced  a  superior  breed  of 
abeepu 

^^  She  was  the  gieat  promoter  •£  im^ 
pmvemfflits  in  the  silk  maaafiiatoiy  of 
Paisley. 

^^She  planted  the  first  Hydzsngea  m 
Great  Britaia." 

**  A,  child  in  arms— an  Ourang  Out- 
ang.    Put  a  crown  upon  it»head— put  a 
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floeptie  in  ite  paw.  BlaekiBtone's  god 
it  would  be--4dl  his  attributes  it  would 
have :  the  good  people  of  England  would 
bow  down  and  worship  it,  and  tax  them- 
selves a  million  a-jear  to  feed  it" 

^^Arithmetical,  algebraical,  and  mnst- 
cal  notation  are  a  portion  of  the  quasi- 
uniyersal  written  language;  while  the 
correspondent  spoken  exists  in  all  its 
varieties.  An  analogous  case  is  that  of 
the  Chinese  character,  common  to  China, 
Japan,  Cochin-China,"  &c. 

"  Unapt  words  in  use : — 

*'  !•  Jntegrity — vice  int^ralUy. 

*^  2.  C7a2cJ^<»'ambiguous,  as  between 
likely  to  produce  the  effect  and  denied 
to  do  so. 

**3.  Either-^viee  each. 

*^  4.  Baeed^-yiod  grounded :  ground- 
ed having  conjugates,  based  not. 

**'5.  Touching  (from  the.  French 
touehant) — vice  affecting." 

^  A  member  of  the  aristocracy  looks 
upon  himself  as  the  richer  by  every 
pleasure  he  deprives  the  democracy  of." 

^  Vague  generality  is  the  lurking- 
place  of  error  and  fEdfacy.** 

"  Nomography. — Proposed  addition 
to  the  number  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

*^  By  this  denomination  may  be  de- 
signated certun  verbs,  which,  by  being 
prefixed  to  the  nouns-substantive  which 
are  employed  in  the  names  of  the  cor- 
responding operations,  perform,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  with  considerable  advan- 
tage, the  service,  or  say  functions  of, 
and  become  synonymous  to,  the  several 
verbs,  which,  oy  a  single  word,  are  each 
of  them  expressive  of  the  same  idea. 

" These  are:— 

*^  1.  To  make^  with  its  synonymes, 
perform,  &c. 

**2.  To  givey  with  its  synonymes, 
transmit,  &c. 

**  3.  To  receiWy  with  its  synonymes." 

I  have  already  mentioned  Bentham's 
practice  of  employing  an  auxiliary  verb 
with  a  noun,  where  a  verb  active  is  ordi- 
narily used.  He  said,  he  found  such 
collocations  of  words  most  convenient 
for  analysis  or  synthesis.  He  could 
thus  take  his  sentences  in  pieces^  and 
put  them  together. 


*^Yoa  don't  know  the  idea  again* 
unless  you  see  it  olothed  in  the  same 
words.  The  verlhiuhetantive^  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  call  it  rather  the  uni- 
versally applicable  verb,  for  it  serves  to 
predicate  existence  of  whatever  subject- 
matter  it  is  i^^ied  to. 

"  With  the  help  of  the  appropriate 
substantive,  it  might  supersede  the  uae 
of  all  other  verbs ;  and  the  simplicity  of 
inflection,  and  facility  of  being  leamt» 
might  then  be  maximised— say  Eugno-- 
iia'' 

"1831— February  16.— The  day  after 
arrival  at  the  age  of  83. 

^'  J.  B/s  frame  of  mind. 

"  J.  B.  the  most  ambitious  of  the  am- 
bitious. His  empire— the  empire  he 
aspires  to— extending  to,  and  compre- 
hending, the  whole  human  race,  in  all 
places,- in  all  habitable  places  of  the 
earth,  at  all  future  time. 

"  J.  B.  the  most  philanthropic  of  the 
philanthropic:  philimthropy  the  end  and 
mstrument  of  his  ambition. 

"  Limits  it  has  no  other  than  those  of 
the  earth. 

«  Thus  Philip  of  Macedon : 

K«i  ym^  yn  mm  wtvnt  inn  r»«irr{Mn  ^iXiWtrw 
Ai>/fiWM  :  X$t9m  «t  wft  OXv/burw  13«r. 

^^  Logic. — Abstraction  is  one  thing, — 
association  another;  relation  compre- 
hends both :  the  one  the  converse  of  the 
other ;  relation  is  the  most  abstract  of 
all  abstractions. 

''Each  thing  iB, — ^the  whole  of  it, 
what  it  is, — but  we  may  consider  the 
whole  of  it  together,  or  any  one  or  more 
parts  of  it  at  a  time,  as  we  please— thus 
we  make, — thus  we  have  aostracted, — 
abstract  ideas. 

''Abstraction  is — 1.  Fosological:  2. 
Logical.    Logical  is  the  most  abstract. 

"  In  posological,  abstraction  can  begin 
with  real  entities — ^Abstraction,  Asso- 
ciation, Induction. 

"  Induction,  posological,  logical.  To 
association  we  are  indebted  for  the  use 
of  tcritingy — for  written, — ^for  visible 
signs. 

^^  Data  axe  the  fruit  of  induction. 
When  we  come  to  data^  we  come  to 
real  use," 

"  Egypt  probably  the   country  in 
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wbich  morphoAsopio  posolo^  took  its 
rise.  Mensmatioii  of  land  produced  the 
demand  for  it,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
praetiee  by  the  mediom  of  trigonometnr. 

"  Exemplified  by  Euclid's  data  is  the 
practical  nse :  by  their  relation  to  ao- 
ceasible  and  measured  booncburies,  the 
dimensions,  either  of  inaecesstble,  or  not- 
witiiont-difficaltj-accessible,  were  thus 
ascertained,  and  by  means  of  them  the 
quantity  of  space  contained  within  them ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  and  situation  of 
portions  of  lands  in  the  occupation  or 
pro^etorship  of  different  individuals 
ascertained,  when  more  or  less  of  each 
-was  covered  by  the  Nile. 

^^  Proceeding  by  analysis,  you  take  in 
hand  a  relatively  large  thing  of  any 
kind :  you  take  it  as  you  find  it,  and 
break  it  into  parts. 

**•  Proceeding  in  the  way  of  synthesis, 
vou  take  relatively  small  things  of  any 
kind)  in  any  number:  you  put  them 
together,  and  so  make  them  into  a 
whole. 

*^  Proceeding — operating  in  the  way 
of  analysis,  you  do  as  you  do  by  a 
cucumber,  when  you  cut  it  into  slips  to 
be  eaten,  when  it  has  been  peppered, 
salted,  and  vinegared. 

"  Proceeding  m  the  way  of  synthesis, 
you  do  by  them  as  you  do  by  a  number 
of  gooseberries,  when  you  make  them 
into  a  pie ;  or  of  grains  of  millet,  when 
yoa  make  them  into  a  pudding/' 

"Wherever  there  is  a  word,  there  is 
a  thing :  so  says  the  common  notion — 
the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

**  Wherever  there  is  a  word,  there  is 
a  tiling:  hence  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  couioxmdmgjictitious  entities 
with  real  ones— corresponding  names 
of  fictitious  entities  with  real  ones* 
Henee,  common  law,  mind,  soul,  virtue, 
rioe." 

^  Identity  of  nomenclature  is  certifi- 
cate of  identity  of  nature :  diversity  of 
diversity  : — how  absurd,  how  incon- 
siBtent  to  make  the  certificate  a  ialae 
onel" 

^  Not  but  that  where  ambiguity  is  out 
of  the  question,  a  new  appellation  hav- 
ing a  new  idea  tacked  to  it^  may  be  a 


beauty— and  commonly  is  so ;— 4h6  new 
idea  is  autant  de  gagni'* 

"  The  connexion  between  genus  and 
species,  in  links  or  grades,  in  indefinite 
number,  one  under  another— <^1  it  logi-^ 
eal  concatenation." 

"  Civil  Code. — ^Power  of  aggregation: 
power  of  disaggregation.  These  are,  in 
an  indirect  form,  branches  of  the  power 
of  legislation.  When  the  exercise  given 
to  legislative  power  does  not  apply 
directhr  to  individuals,  individually  con- 
sidered, exercise  given  to  the  power  of 
aggregation  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
mandate  and  the  obligation  home  to 
individuals.'* 

^^  Under  matchless  constitution,  the 
end  aimed  at  is  maximization  of  de- 
predation and  oppression :— oppression 
for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  depredation 
for  the  profit  of  it. 

^^  For  the  compassing  these  ends,  the 
means  which  are  employed,  and  which, 
so  long  as  matchless  constitution  con- 
tinues, matchless  constitution  will  con- 
tinue to  employ,  are  these:  Denial  of 
justice  to  all  but  the  ruling  and  in- 
fiuential  few,  and  by  the  non-lawyers 
among  these  few,  consent  to  purchase 
what  is  called  justice  of  the  lawyer 
tribe,  that  the  profit  upon  the  sale  may 
give  them  a  community  of  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  de- 
predation and  oppression." 

^'  X  fixed  penalty  is  a  license  in  dis^ 
ffuise" 

^A  government  in  which  the  few 
exercise  dominion  over  the  many,  does 
it  not  stand  condemned  by  that  very 
circumstance  ?" 

"  When  interest  closes  the  eyes,  the 
whole  force  of  reason  cannot  open  them," 

^^  England,  is  it  not  a  nation  in  which 
laws  are  established  without  any  ratio- 
cinative  articles :  without  reason  assign- 
ed ;  without  reason  assignable ;  without 
reference  to  reason;  without  any  re- 
gard to  reason ;  in  the  very  teeth  of 
reason  ?  Is  not  this  a  headless  nation  ?" 

*'  A  many-headed  Incubus  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England."^ 
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MEMOIRS  OF  BENTHAM. 


**  Article  in  Quarterly  Review^  for 
Februaiy  1830,  on  Law  Refonn.  The 
whole  of  this  article  is  in  the  coldest 
and  most  apathetic  style,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject bore  no  relation  to  human  feelings : 
the  worst  and  the  best  actions  spoken 
of  with  equal  indifference." 

^^Make  public  functionaries  uneasy. 
High-pressure  engine,  nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  it.  Nothing  to  be  done 
bj  the  people  for  their  own  security, 
but  by  apjplying  to  their  rulers  the  force, 
of  the  engine." 

The  very  last  memorandum  which  I 
find  made  by  Bentham  is  this  : — 

«« I  have  two  minds :  one  of  which  is 
perpetually  occupied  in  looking  at,  and 
examining  the  other, — thus  studying 
human  nature,  partly  with  a  view  to 
my  own  happiness, — partly  with  a  view 
to  that  of  the  human  species." 

The  following  reminiscences  occur  in 
a  postscript  of  a  business  letter  by  Bent- 
ham  to  his  bankers,  of  date  1 2th  Jan- 
uary, 1832 :— 

"  Within  a  trifle,  more  or  less,  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  one  at  a  convivial  party 
with  your  good  family  on  the  Martin 
side,  I  believe  the  whole  of  it,  in  company 
with  Dr  Price,  Kippis,  and,  I  think, 
Priestley,  at  your  father  s,  then  residing 
in  Downing  Street.  I  condole  with  you 
on  your  announced  loss  of  that  gentle- 
man, who  was,  I  believe,  the  eldest  mem- 
ber of  it.  One  of  the  members.  Stone, 
was  a  school-fellow  and  familiar  friend 
of  mine  at  Westminster.  I  remember 
passing  some  time  in  hb  company  when 
he  was  with  his  mother  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  about  seventy-three  years  ago. 
Being  some  years  older  than  myself 
he  can  hardly  be  at  this  side  of  the  grave 
at  this  time.  Afterwards,  I  remember 
him  coming  in  one  day  after  dinner  at 
our  school-fellow's.  Sir  W.  Fitzherbert, 
elder  brother  of  Lord  St  Helens,  on  his, 
Mr  Stone's,  return  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  then  our  ambassador  at  that 
court.  What  is  curious,  we  did  not  at 
that  time  recognise  one  another.  He 
sat  down  to  the  piano-tablc,  and  played 


[1831-2. 

Malirook*  $'en  ^a  a  la  guerre^  the 
beautiful  little  song  tune  which  was  just 
then  come  out  at  Paris. 

"  In  the  topsy-turvy  state  of  the  se- 
cond page  of  this  letter,  you  will  see  an 
effect  of  the  weakness  of  my  eyes ;  but 
though  several  of  my  senses  and  facul- 
ties are  nearly  gone,  and  several  of  them 
altogether  so,  my  friends  still  keep 
amusing  themselves  with  the  assurance 
they  are  pleased  to  flatter  me  with,  that 
the  old  philosopher  will  continue  to 
cumber  the  ground  as  long  as  Newton 
did  with  his  ninety  years,  or  even,  say 
some  of  them,  Fontenelle  with  his  100 
years." 

Sir  FaANcis  Burdett  to  Benthait. 

"4^jPc6.  1832. 

"  Hassan,  the  camel-driver,  was  not 
more  delighted  when,  travelling  o'er  the 
desert,  he  received  on  his  parched  lips 
a  drop  of  water  horn  heaven,  than  I  am 
at  receiving  your  kind,  and,  allow  me  to 
call  it,  affectionate  invitation ;  for  I 
value  your  good  opinion  and  esteem  be- 
yond that  of  the  million  far.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  honours  you  suppose  ate 
awaiting  me,  and  I  assure  you,  in  per- 
fect sincerity  of  heart,  I  care  nothing ; 
but  of  this  and  other  more  interesting 
matters  when  we  meet,  which,  God 
willing,  shall  be  Sunday,  for  I  put  aside 
eveiy  consideration  to  nave  that  plean 
sure. 

"  I  hardly  know  the  thing  you  could, 
at  least,  would  ask  of  me,  that  I  should 
not  feel  the  greatest  gratification  in 
complying  with.  Of  course  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  about  Mr  GoUs. 
Believe  me.  Dear  Bentham,  most  sin- 
cerely yours,"  &c. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  bringing 
Talleyrand  and  Bentham  together  a 
short  time  before  Bentham's  deatL  They 
had  not  met,  I  think,  for  forty  years : 
years  passed  by  the  one  in  all  the  tur- 
bulence of  political  excitement ;  by  the 
other,  in  the  calm  of  an  almost  inacces- 
sible solitude.  But  Bentham's  name  and 
Bentham's  genius  happened  to  be  the 


♦  See  this  inddenl  in  Clmpter  viii 
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subject  of  conTenatiDn  at  Talleynad's 
table  :  and  I  was  strack  with  the  wann, 
the  unwonted  admimtion  with  which 
the  diplomatist  spoke  of  the  philosopher. 
Was  he  accessible  ?  Conld  entrance  be 
obtained  to  bis  presence  ?  I  engaged  to 
be  the  negotiator :  and  Bentham,  after 
listening  to  me,  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
what  foUows : — 

Bbntham  to  Talletr^nd. 

(Translation.) 

"PamcB ! — Do  you  want  an  appetite  ? 
The  means  of  finding  one  for  Friday 
next,  is  to  come  to  this  retreat,  and 
take  a  Hermit's  dinner  on  Thursday. 
I  say  on  Thursday;  for  thus,  Bo  wring, 
whose  house  looks  upon  my  garden,  may 
enjojT  your  society  for  a  few  moments : 
that  is  to  say,  after  dinner ;  for  during 
dinner  we  must  be  tiU-^-tetey  which 
will  be  the  only  way  of  making  our- 
selves known  to  each  other :  I  give  my 
mornings  to  nobody.  I  have  so  much 
to  do,  and  so  short  a  time  to  live,  that 
I  cannot  abridge  my  working  hours. 
Aa  to  visits,  I  have  made  none  for 
many  a  year,  neither  to  dine,  nor  for 
any  other  purpose;  though  dine  we 
must,  under  pain  of  death.  If  Thursday 
suit  you  not,  fix  any  other  more  agree- 
able *day:  Bowring  departs  on  ^tur- 
day. 

^'  As  to  wine  I  have  nothing  better 
than  some  tolerable  St  George :  so,  if 
this  drug  is  a  point  with  you,  (I  only 
USB  it  for  medicine,  as  I  belong  to  the 
sect  of  the  Bechabites,)  you  will  do  well 
to  follow  what  a  wicked  wit  called  the 
example  of  Pitt  the  Second,  and  come 
to  dine  with  your  friend — a  bottle  of 
Port  in  each  pocket. — Wholly  yours." 

Answer:— 

(Translation.) 

^^^h  February, 

^To  dine  with  Bentham;  to  dine 
alone  with  Bentham ; — that  is  a  pleasure 
which  tempts  me  to  break  an  engage- 
ment I  have  been  under  for  several 
days.  To-morrow  (Thursday)  I  shall 
come  to  him  :  he  will  tell  me  Uie  hour. 
I  shall  be  punctual." 


''Talleyrand,"  said  Bentham,  ''was 
introduced  to  me  by  Dumont  in  1792, 
at  Queen  s  Square  i^lace,  in  the  room 
now  my  library.  He  asked  me  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a  Panopticon 
in  Paris ;  for  which,  he  said,  the  muni- 
cipality, headed  by  the  Duke  de  la 
Bocheioucauld,  were  willing  to  furnish 
funds :  and  the  Duke's  house  was  offered 
to  me  for  a  residence  of  six  months. 
When  the  Duke  was  murdered^  the 
plan  fell  through." 

Talleyrand  had  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  6entham.  He  once  said  to  me, 
that  he  was  preeminently  a  genitM — 
more  entitled  to  the  name  than  any 
man  he  had  ever  known.  I  once  re- 
marked to  him,  that  of  all  modem 
writers,  Bentham  was  the  one  from 
whom  most  had  -been  stden — and  stolen 
without  acknowledgment.  "True,"  he 
said,  "  et  pilU  de  ioiti  le  monde^  il  est 
toujoun  richer  And  robbed  by  every- 
body, he  is  always  rich.  A  higher 
compliment  could  scarcely  be  paid  from 
one  illustrious  man  to  another;  and 
from  Talleyrand,  whose  mind  rather  led 
him  to  censure  than  to  applaud,  the 
praise  has  a  double  value. 

The  writer  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Junius  Redivivus  having  written  to 
Bentham,  giving  to  him  the  credit  of 
having  first  taught  that  author  "to  think 
and  look  beneath  the  surface  of  human 
transactions,"  Bentham  requested  him 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  visit  him. 
The  anonymous  writer  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  best  forward  his 
objects  by  keeping  himself  sheltered 
from  personal  observation. 

For  some  months  before  his  death, 
Bentham  had  beenanticipatingthe  event. 
The  loss  of  many  of  his  faculties,  parti- 
cularly of  his  memory,  was  very  obvious 
to  him,  and  he  frequently  expressed  his 
conviction,  that  mind  and  body  were 
giving  way  together.  I  was  al}sent 
from  England  ft  month  or  two  before  he 
died.  So  anxious  was  he  to  save  me 
from  the  distress  which  the  knowledge 
of  his  situation  would  have  caused,  that 
he  directed  certain  letters  of  his  to  be 
sent  to  me,  only  in  case  of  his  recovery 
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or  death,  lest  tlieir  contents,  by  eviden- 
oing  the  state  of  his  health,  might  be  the 
cause  of  suffering  to  me.  One  passage 
is  as  follows : — 

J.  Bb.  to  J.  Bo. 

"  Q.  S.  P^  10th  Aprily  1832. 
^6  o'clock. 

^'  Sent  off  this  moment  to  the  Foreign- 
office,  by  the  hands  of  Mathew,  a  letter 
of  this  same  date.  Should  the  matter, 
of  which  this  packet  is  the  receptacle, 
ever  reach  your  hands,  it  will  not  do  so 
till  after  my  recovery,  in  which  case 
the  disorder  so  manifest  in  it  will  not 
occasion  any  affliction  to  you ;  or  after 
my  death,  in  which  case  it  will  not  add 
to  that  affliction,  though,  as  ^ou  see 
already,  I  cannot  write  a  line  m  addi- 
tion to  those  written  already  without 
addition  to  the  confusion,  the  existence 
of  which  is  so  fully  proved  by  the  lines 
which  it  has  for  its  predecessors.  But 
abundant  is  your  charity.  Multitu- 
dinous, indeed,  must  be  ^our  sins,  if  so 
many  proofs  I  have  received  of  it  have 
not  covered  them. 

^^  What  I  perceive  but  too  plainly  is, 
that  you  are  in  no  want  of  adversaries, 
not  to  say  enemies,  who  will,  of  course, 
be  on  the  alert  to  take  hold  of  every- 
thing that  can  a£brd  them  a  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  turn  to  your  disad- 
vantage, to  which  purpose  will  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  employed  every  com- 
munication by  word  of  mouth.  This 
considered^  let  the  motto  of  the  worship- 
fid  company  of  Scriveners  in  the  city  of 
London — the  company  of  which  my 
fiEither  was  clerk — be  on  each  occasion 
present  to  your  mmd :  you  will  find  in 
it,  if  duly  observed,  a  rather  better  re- 
medy f^nst  sufferance  from  calumny, 
than  a  caterpillar  enclosed  in  a  bag  tied 
round  the  neck  against  sufferance  from 
an  ague." 

Bentham  died  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1 832.  His  head  reposed  on  my  bosom. 
It  was  an  imperceptible  dying.  He 
became  gradually  colder,  and  his  mus- 
cular powers  were  deprived  of  action. 
After  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  he  smiled, 
and  grasped  my  hand.     He  looked  at 


me  affectionately,  and  dosed  his  e^res. 
There  was  no  struggle,— no  suffering, 
— life  faded  into  deathr---as  the  twilight 
blends  the  day  with  darkness. 
.  With  a  view  to  the  advaneeiBeiit  of 
anatomical  science,  he  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  dissected ;  and  this  di- 
rection was  carried  into  effect. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  traoe^  even  in 
outline,  the  character  of  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham.  It  is  best  portrayed  in  those 
self-drawn  sketches,  and  in  that  cor- 
respondence which  are  here  collected. 
Never  was  it  my  lot  to  see  mingled  in 
the  same  himian  being  so  many  quali^^ 
ties  which  exacted  admiration  and  in- 
spired affection :  never  have  I  witnessed 
so  much  wisdom  and  so  much  wit, — so 
much  of  the  sagacity  of  a  sage,  and  of 
the  simplicity  of  an  infant,  l^witifully 
blended.  Benevolence,  beneficence,  on 
the  largest  scale  and  for  the  noblest 
ends,  were  the  passion — if  passion  may 
be  called  the  temperament  of  so  calm 
and  philosophic  a  spirit — were  the  habit 
of  his  existence.  The  strength  of  his 
intellect  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
fervour  of  his  affections, — ^his  mental 
greatness  by  his  gentleness  and  genei^ 
osity. 

He  lived,  not  to  teach  alone,  but  to 
practice  his  own  magnificent  morality, — 
to  show  how  the  felicity  of  the  mdi- 
vidual  might  draw  its  habitual  element 
from  the  felicity  of  the  multitude, — ^how 
one  man  might,  in  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  seek  and  find  his  own  highest 
happiness. 

In  all  Bentham  said,  or  did,  or  wrote, 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  two 
great  principles  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  his  philosophy :  to  promote 
felicity,  and  to  diminish  suffering.  ^^The 
greatest-happiness-creating  principle,*' 
and  subordinate  to  it  '^  the  disappoint- 
ment^preventing  principle,"  as  he  deno- 
minated them,  were  the  tests  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  apfply  to  all  pre- 
tensions, properties,  and  persons.  He 
expressed  himself  sometimes  with  vehe- 
mence, when  he  thought  the  case  re- 
quired a  bold  exposure.  Where  great 
interests  were  associated  with  great 
abuses,  and  depredation  or  oppression 
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exeicifled  towards  ihe  many,  his  indig- 
nation often  broke  out  in  bitter  animal- 
yeision.  Yet  his  natuie  was  pre- 
eminently  timid  and  childlike.  His 
snseeplibflities  were  most  amite ;  he 
eould  not  tolerate  the  infliction  of  need* 
lees  suffering,  eren  upoin  the  meanest 
of  liTingthingB) — ^though  his  philosophy 
was  willing  to  consent  to  its  infliction, 
wherever  a  balance  of  good  was  to  grow 
out  of  it. 

Of  human  nature,  Bentham  had  an 
exalted  opinion.  He  once  told  me  he 
had  known  many  men  who  held  honours 
and  riches  cheap,  in  comparison  with 
the  delight  of  doing  useful  service  to 
their  race. 

By  nothing  was  Bentham  more  char- 
acterized, than  by  these  microscopic 
powers  of  intellect,  which  enabled  him 
to  pursue  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
into  its  most  minute  details.  Seizing 
the  general  principle  with  masterly 
grasp,  he  carried  out  its  consequences 
into  all  its  ramifications.  Nothing  seems 
to  escape  his  sagacity,  which,  as  the 
field  of  inquiry  opens  upon  him,  becomes 
in  a  high  degree  imaginative  and  in- 
ventive. He  has  been  sometimes  re- 
proached with  not  applying  equal  atten- 
tion to  every  branch  of  the  same  subject; 
but  had  he  explored  all  the  regions  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  same  complete 
and  exhaustive  spirit  which  he  applied 
to  portions  of  the  field,  he  would  have 
left  nothing  to  future  intellectual  labour- 
ers. What  he  did  was  wonderful  in  its 
extent  and  variety.  He  laid  down  the 
.  great  texts  of  morals  and  legislation ; 
and  now  and  then  worked  some  of  them 
out  in  all  their  consequences,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Rationale  of  Judicial 
Evidence.  His  mind  was  like  a  mine 
rich  in  various  ores,  of  which  he  taught 
the  world  only  a  portion  of  the  uses; 
but  the  mine  is  there,  and  it  will  be 
worked  out  by  others.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  show  the  richness  of  the 
materials  and  the  value  of  the  metal. 
It  will  give  forth  treasures  for  ages. 

Periiaps  the  "  Rationale  of  Evidence," 
more  than  any  other  of  Bentham's 
writings,  represents  the  all-embracing 
character  of  his  mind,  as  applying  gener- 
al principles  to  an  immense  variety  of 


minor  topics.  It  presents  all  the  merits 
which  belong  to  a  masterly  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  accompanied 
with  the  utmost  aocuracv  in,  and  most 
curious  discrimination  of  the  smallest 
matters  of  detail :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
minutest  ramification  is  traceable  up  to 
the  great  principle  from  which  it  ema- 
nates,— ^while,  on  the  other,  that  prin- 
ciple is  followed  down  with  admirable 
acuteness  through  all  its  consequences. 
The  varied  questions  as  to  the  value  of 
testimony  are  solved  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  man. 
AH  the  theory  of  evidence  is  built  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  a  sound  philosophy. 
The  practices  of  our  courts, — ^the  dicta  of 
our  judges, — ^the  fallacies  of  our  lawyers, 
— are  s&^ted  and  disposed  of  with  the  most 
felicitous  acumen.  His  object  throughout 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  ends  of  kw, 
and  the  ends  of  justice, — ^to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  chicaneiy,  and  to  forward 
the  interests  of  truth. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Bentham  was 
little  influenced  by  the  writings  and 
opinions  of  others.  This  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  true.  In  earlv  life,  he  had  been 
a  diligent  reader  of  the  works  of  other 
men.  He  was  a  Greek  and  Latin  scho- 
lar-; but  he  valued  little  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients.  He  thought  their  no- 
tions of  government,  and  of  the  foun- 
dations of  morals,  vague,  shifting,  incon- 
sistent, untenable.  He  saw,  indeed,  in 
some  of  them,  a  faint  shadowing  forth  of 
the  doctrine  of  utility,  and  in  so  far,  he 
thought,  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
regions  of  truth ;  but  in  the  reverence  for 
authority, — ^in  what  he  called  the  ipse^ 
dueitUm  of  the  schools, — ^he  found  no- 
thing but  barriers  to  inquiry,  and  pre- 
tences to  infallibility.  And,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  Bentham, 
instead  of  occupying  his  attention  with 
the  views  of  other  writers,  was  habitu- 
ally engaged  in  pouring  forth,  for  the 
use  of  the  present  and  future  generations, 
the  contributions  of  his  own.  Critics 
enough  there  axe  in  the  world,— but  there 
are  few  inventive,  few  original  minds ; 
— ^it  may  be  doubted  if  one  has  appeared 
in  our  day  and  generation  so  inventive 
and  original  as  Bentham's. 

But  turning  from  Bentham's  intellec- 
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tnai  to  faia  moral  natnTO,*— few  men  have 
been  ea  amiable,  or  eo  happj.  In  boy- 
hood,— ^in  youth, — ^in  matnier  life,  he 
had  mneh  to  annoj  and  to  disooorage 
him ;  but  as  age  advanced,  eyenrthi^ 
grew  bright  within  and  around  him. 
Afisociates  whom  he  loved  were  never 
wanting  to  his  felicity.  Topics  of  hope, 
—the  progress  of  knowledge, — the  vio* 
tones  of  reform, — the  evident  spread  of 
his  principles, — filled  his  mind  with 
daily  sources  of  delight  His  society 
was  eagerly  sought, — ^his  opinions  con- 
sulted by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day, — and  hewtts  enabled  to  choose  for 
bis  companions  those  with  whom  he 
most  sympathized, — ^with  whom,  and  for 
whom  he  loved  to  labour.  The  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  were  to  him  a 
perennial  spring  of  enjoyment, — ^to  the 
fast  he  took  the  deepest  mterest  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and  in  the  conduct  of  public 
men.  He  paid  little  regard  to  the 
attacks  of  which  he  was  sometimes  the 
object,  and,  in  fiact,  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  read  a  criticism  upon  ms  own 
writings, — "  Why  should  I  be  put  out 
of  my  way? — ^I  have  much  to  do, — I 
have  little  time  to  do  it  in" — was  the 
excuse  he  made  to  himself  and  others, 
for  not  being  diverted  from  his  pursuits 
by  any  attacks  npon  him. 

Bentham  attached  the  utmost  value 
to  time, — ^he  husbanded  all  his  moments 
with  anxious  care.  Nothing  disturbed 
him  so  much  as  to  be  called  away  from 
his  beloved  pursuits.  In  fact,  he  could 
scarcely  ever  be  induced  to  receive  any 
visiter  except  at  his  dinner-table.  He 
never  admitted  any  one  but  for  some 
special  purpose.  He  felt  no  interest  in 
the  vague  generalities  of  conversation,— 
and  never  would  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  firom  curiosity  alone  desired 
to  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 

The  striking  resemblance  between  the 
persons  of  Fnmklin  and  Bentham  has 
been  often  noticed.  Of  the  two,  perhaps, 
the  expression  of  Bentham's  countenance 
was  the  more  benign.  Each  remark- 
able for  profound  sagacity,  Bentham 
was  scarcely  less  so  for  a  perpetual  play- 
fulness of  manner  and  of  expression. 
Few  men  were  so  sportive, — ^so  amusing 
as  Bentham, — none  ever  tempered  more 


delightfully  his  wisdom  with  his  wit 
Of  the  wisdom  that  is  called  worldly, 
Franklm  had,  no  doubt,  a  kiger  share, 
— ^for  he  had  been  a  great  actor  aa  well 
aa  a  great  writer,-— and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  his  day.  He  waa 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Bentham. 
He  lived  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
had  to  acoonmiodaie  his  outer  man  to  the 
world's  usages,— but  Bentham  ayoided 
the  rush  and  the  shock  of  men.  ^  The 
tide  of  tendency"  affected  not  the  quiet 
repose  of  his  mmd,—- except  as  it  gave 
new  matter  for  philosophical  reflection, 
and  afforded  subjects  to  which  he  eould 
apply  his  beneficent  councils.  The  di- 
rect links  which  associated  him  with 
society  were  few,— but  to  these  few  he 
showed  an  affection  and  an  attachment 
which  exhibited  him  as  made  up  of  the 
tenderest  sensibilities  and  sympathies. 

Bentham's  industry  was  remarkable. 
As  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was  occupied  in 
composition,  and  he  wrote,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  ten  to  fifteen  folio  pages  a-day. 
lie  was  seldom  satisfied  with  the  first 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  and  generally 
developed  his  views  over  and  over  again. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  on 
long,  ruled  paper,  having  somewhat 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth  ruled  off, 
for  marginalizing.  This  plan  of  con* 
densation  enabled  him  more  easily  to 
go  over  the  field,  and  to  pursue  what  he 
called  his  exhaustive  investigations. 
Eyery  page  was  headed  with  the  date 
of  its  composition,  which  he  found  a  great 
auxiliary  to  his  thoughts.  When  occu- 
pied by  some  one  subject,  if  something 
worth  remembering  occurred  to  him  on 
another,  he  noted  it  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  he  pinned  to  a  small  green  cur- 
tain, that  hung  near  him,  and  which 
was  sometimes  covered  with  these  dts- 
jecta  membra.  He  collated  and  located 
them  from  time  to  time. 

The  mannersof  Bentham  were  polished 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  obser* 
vant  of  all  the  minuUm  of  courtesy. 
Evenr  little  object  of  desire  that  he 
could  procure  for  his  visiters  he  inyari* 
ably  procure,  —  the  little  enjoyments 
which  he  had  discovered  were  acceptable 
toparticulargue8t8,were  unostentatiously 
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l^laced  before  them.  His  table  was  ex-  * 
cellently  served.  He  biinself  greatW 
deligkted  in  its  moderate  luxuries.  He 
began  with  the  dessert,  as  he  said  he 
wholl J  lost  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  if  he 
partook  of  it  after  the  stronger  viands 
of  the  flrst  course.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  the  sense  of  taste  was  nearly 
destroyed.  He  drank  half  a  glass  of 
Madeira  wine  dailj.  I  believe  >he 
passed  through  life  without  a  single  act 
of  intemperance. 

From  the  period  of  his  lather's  death 
Bentham  possessed  a  competence,  and 
as  fof  as  money  was  needful  to  his  en- 
joyments, he  had  no  wishes  ungratified. 
And  he  distributed  his  wealth  liberally 
for  every  purpose  which  seemed  to  him 
likely  to  mcrease  the  happiness  of  his 
race.  On  some  occasions  he  was  even 
betrayed  into  an  imprudent  liberality : 
for  he  had  to  sustain  some  severe  losses, 
the  consequence  of  the  sanguine  miscal- 
culations of  his  friends,  which  were  re- 
sponded to  by  his  own  eager  and  excite- 
able  nature.  Happily  none  of  these 
losses  curtailed  his  pleasures;  and  he 
applied  to  his  own  ca^  his  own  admir- 
able maxims, — to  look  always  on  the 
eunny  side  of  things, — ^to  forget  as 
speedily  as  possible  all  evils  that  can- 
not be  remedied, — to  hunt  for  cheerfol 
thoughts,—^  be  busied  with  no  portion 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  but  that  out 
of  which  some  instruction  or  some  feli- 
city is  to  be  derived.* 

ISentham  had  the  benefit  of  many 
ilistinguished  followers.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  whose  principles  at 
all  events  are  intelligible,  —  though  in 
the  elaboration  of  these  consequences, 
his  disciples  have  not  always  followed 
him.  It  was  made  a  reproach  to  him 
that  he  was  sometimes  led  astray  by  a 
point  of  detail,  and  would  follow  out  a 
fallacy  to  its  destruction  through  num- 
berless windings,  though  the  influence 
of  that  fallacy  might  be  unimportant. 
But  making  war,  as  he  did,  upon  soph- 


*  71m  SMiuafds  have  m  adminble  »po|)th«gin, 
wbuhiB«av)«iii  wu  wont  to  adzQire :  " ,:  Si  hay  re" 
medio  porque  te  apuras  ? — ^  si  no  hay  remedio  porque 
te  apuTM?"  If  there  be  a  remedy,  why  dost  thou 
martj  thyself  ? — ^if  there  be  no  remedy  why  doat 
thouiTORytliysBlf? 


isms  and  sinister  interests,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  his  desire  eflectually  to  clear 
the  field  wherever  he  found  it  encum- 
bered, and  the  examples  given  of  what 
he  called  ''  the  exhaustive"  &>oulty  was 
often  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Bentham  often  confessed  that  nothing 
had  been  more  mischievous  to  him  than 
that  baEifafulness  which  clung  to  him 
like  a  cold  garment  through  life.  There 
was  never  a  man  so  desirous  of  shunning 
others,  unless  some  strong  sense  of  dnt]^, 
or  prospect  of  usefulness,  subdued  hjs 
natural  tendency  to  seclusion*  On  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Lord  Shelbume, 
a  plan  of  connecting  him  with  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  patronage  of 
Captain  Smith  then  an  E.  I.  Director, 
fedled.  Bentham  ofifended  Lord  Sydney, 
by  not  returning  a  visit,  who  had  sent 
his  son  to  solicit  him  to  do  so.  Once, 
when  Madam  de  Stael  called  on  him, 
expressing  an  earnest  desire  for  an  audi- 
ence, be  sent  to  tell  her,  that  he  certainly 
had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  and  he  could 
not  see  the  necessity  of  an  interview, 
ibr  anything  she  had  to  say  to  him.  Op 
an  occasion  when  Mr  Eldgeworth,  in 
his  somewhat  pompous  manner,  called 
and  delivered  the  following  message  to 
the  servant,  in  order  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Bentham  :  ''  Tell  Mr  Bentham, 
that  Mr  Bichard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
desires  to  see  him," — ^he  answered  : 
"Tell  Mr  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
that  Mr  Bentham  does  not  desire  to  see 
Aim." 

The  leading  principles  of  his  philo- 
sophy Bentham  applied  to  all  subjects. 
If  a  book  had  to  be  considered,  his 
inquiry  was,  "  Is  it  correct  ?  is  it  com- 
plete r — correctness  and  completeness 
being  the  two  great  elements  out  of 
whioi  truth  must  be  constructed.  Hie 
study  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  evidence 
for  judicial  purposes,  led  him  to  apply 
those  laws  to  all  other  testimony. 

Bentham  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
music — especi^Jly  of  solemn  music ;  and 


of  Handel's  solemn  music  above  all 
other*  But  modem  music  he  valued 
little ;  and  least  of  all,  light  and  frivo- 
lous airs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  circulation   whidi  the   writings  of 
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Bentham  have  obtained  through  the 
whole  world.  Of  Dumont's  transla- 
tion, M.  Bossange  calculated  that  the 
sales  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had 
exceeded  50,000  copies. 

Bentham's  dress  was  peculiar  out  of 
doors.  He  ordinarily  wore  a  narrow- 
rimmed  straw-hat ;  irom  under  which 
his  long  white  hair  fell  on  his  shoulders, 
or  was  blown  about  by  the  winds.  He 
had  a  plain  brown  coat,  cut  in  the 
quaker  style — light-brown  cassimere 
breeches,  over  whose  knees  outside  he 
usually  exhibited  a  pair  of  white  worsted 
stockings — list  shoes  he  almost  in- 
variably used;  and  his  hands  were 
generally  covered  with  merino-lined 
leather  gloves.  His  neck  was  bare: 
he  never  went  out  without  his  stick 
^^  dapple"  for  a  companion.  He  walked, 
or  rather  trotted,  as  if  he  were  im- 
patient for  exercise ;  but  often  stopped 
suddenly  for  purposes  of  conversation. 
He  was  remarkable  for  attention  to  all 
that  the  French  mean  by  their  petite 
morale :  a  model  of  neatness  and  pro- 
priety himself,  any  the  slightest  devi- 
ation ^m  good  manners  excited  his 
attention,  and  almost  always  led  to 
some  playful  criticism,  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten;  for  in  lesser,  as  in  greater 
things,  he  had  adopted  for  his  maxim — 
that  a  moralist,  like  a  surgeon,  should 
never  wound  but  to  heal. 

Bentham  was  very  fond  of  animals, 
particularly  ^^pusstesy"  as  he  called 
them,  ^'  when  they  had  domestic  vir- 
tues ;"  but  he  had  no  particular  affec- 
tion for  the  common  race  of  cats.  He 
had  one,  however,  of  which  he  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  '^made  a  man  of 
him,"  and  whom  he  was  wont  to  invite 
to  eat  maccaroni  at  his  own  table.  This 
puss  got  knighted,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Langbom.  In  his 
early  days  he  was  a  frisxy,  inconsider- 
ate, an^  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat 
profligate  gentleman ;  and  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  his  patron,  the  habit 
of  seducing  light  and  giddy  young 
ladies,  of  his  own  race,  into  the  garden 
of  Queens  Square  Place:  but  tired 
at  last,  like  Solomon,  of  pleasures  and 
vanities,  he  became  sedate  and  thought- 


ful— took  to  the  church,  laid  down  his 
knightly  title,  and  was  installed  as  the 
Reverend  John  Langbom.  He  grada- 
ally  obtained  a  great  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  learning,  and  a  Doctor's 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  When 
I  knew  him,  in  his  declining  days,  he 
bore  no  other  name  than  the  Reverend 
Doctor  John  Langbom;  and  he  was 
alike  conspicuous  for  his  gravity  and 
philosophy.  Great  respect  was  invari- 
ably shown  his  reverence :  and  it  was 
supposed  he  was  not  &r  off  from  a 
mitre,  when  old  age  interfered  with 
his  hopes  and  honours.  He  departed 
amidst  the  regrets  of  his  many  fnends, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  to 
eternal  rest,  in  a  cemeteiy  in  Milton's 
garden. 

*'  I  had  a  cat,"  he  said,  ^^  at  Hendon, 
which  used  to  follow  me  about  even  in 
the  street.  George  Wilson  was  very 
fond  of  animals  too.  I  remember  a  cat 
following  him  as  far  as  Staines.  There 
was  a  b^utiful  pig  at  Hendon,  which  I 
used  to  rub  with  my  stick.  He  loved 
to  come  and  lie  down  to  be  rubbed,  and 
took  to  following  me  like  a  dog.  I 
had  a  remarkably  intellectual  cat,  who 
never  fEuled  to  attend  one  of  us  when 
we  went  round  the  garden.  He  grew 
quite  a  tyrant,  insisting  on  being  fed, 
and  on  being  noticed.  He  interrapted 
my  labours :  once  he  came  with  a  most 
hideous  yell,  insisting  on  the  door  being 
opened.  He  tormented  Jack  (Colls)  so 
much,  that  Jack  Uirew  him  out  of  win- 
dow. He  was  so  clamorous  that  it  conld 
not  be  borne,  and  means  were  found  to 
send  him  to  another  world.  His  moral 
qualities  were  most  despotic — his  in- 
tellectual extraordinary :  but  he  was  a 
universal  nuisance." 

The  mice  were  encouraged  by  Bent- 
ham to  play  about  in  his  work-shop.  I 
remember,  when  one  got  among  his 
papers,  that  he  exclaimed,  *'  HoT  ho  ! 
here's  a  mouse  at  work ;  why  won't  he 
come  into  my  lap? — ^but  then  I  should  be 
stroking  him  when  I  ought  to  be  writ- 
ing legislation,  and  that  would  not  do.** 

^^  I  have  been  catching  fish,"  he  said 
one  day ;  '^  I  have  caught  a  carp.    1 
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shall  hang  bim  ap, — ^feed  him  with  bread 
and  milk.  He  shall  be  mj  tame  puss, 
and  shall  plaj  about  on  the  floor.  But 
I  hare  a  new  tame  pnes.  I  will  make 
Boebnck  my  puss  for  his  article  on 
Canada;  and  many  a  mouse  shall  he 
oateb." 

One  day  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
mice  had  got,  as  they  firequently  did, 
into  the  drawers  of  the  dinner-table,  and 
wero  making  no  small  noise.  ^  O  you 
tascals"  exclaimed  Bentham :  *^  there's 
an  uproar  among  you.  I'll  tell  puss  of 
yon  ;*  and  then  added :  "  I  became  once 
Teiy  intimate  with  a  colony  of  mice. 
They  used  to  run  up  my  legs,  and  eat 
crumbs  from  my  lap.  I  lo7e  eveiything 
that  has  four  legs:  so  did  George  Wil- 
son. We  were  fond  of  mice,  and  fond 
of  cats ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  two  affections. 

**  From  my  youth  I  was  fond  of  cats 
— as  I  still  am.  I  was  once  playing 
with  one  in  my  grandmother  s  room.  I 
bad  heard  the  story  of  cats  having  nine 
lives,  and  being  sure  of  falling  on  their 
legs;  and  I  threw  the  cat  out  of  the 
window  on  the  grass-plot.  When  it  fell, 
it  turned  towards  me,  looked  in  my  face 
and  mewed.  ^  Poor  thinig!'  I  said, 
*ihou  art  r^roaching  me  with  my  un- 
kindness.'  I  have  a  (ustinct  recollection 
of  an  these  things. 

^  Gowper's  story  of  his  hares,  had  the 
highest  interest  mr  me  when  young; 
for  I  always  enjoyed  the  society  of  tame 
animals.  Wilson  had  the  same  taste — 
so  had  Bomilly,  who  kept  a  noble  puss 
before  he  came  into  great  business.  I 
never  fEiiled  to  pay  it  my  respects.  I 
remember  accusing  RomiUy  of  violating 
the  commandment  in  the  matter  of 
cats.  My  fondness  for  animals  exposed 
me  to  many  jokes.  An  acquaintance  of 
Wilson's  came  to  dine  with  me,  and  I 

Sve  him  a  bed  in  my  chambers.  He 
d  seen  two  beautiful  asses.  One  of 
them  had  the  name  of  Miss  Jenny.  At 
Ford  Abbey,  there  was  a  young  ass  of 
great  sjmmetry  and  beauty,  to  which  I 
wasmuoh  attached,  and  which  grew  much 
attached  tome — each  fondling  the  other." 
Bentbam  dined  at  seven  o'clock,  in 
a  room  be  calledhis  ^Shop."  It  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  books.  In  the  centre  was  a 
platform  which  occupied  most  of  the 
room,  and  around  three  sides  of  it,  a 
narrow  passage,  which  he  named  his 
''ditch,''or''vibratingditch.''  Therewas 
an  organ  in  the  room,  which  was  played 
while  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  It  stood 
opposite  the  door,  in  a  place  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  instrument  and  we 
performer,  which  had  been  cut  through 
the  platform  to  the  floor,  and  which  was 
denominated  ^  the  well,*  into  which  a 
blind  or  heedless  visiter  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fell.  Upon  the  platform  stood  a  oook- 
case  named  ^  the  Caroccio,"  which  he 
could  reach  without  leaving  his  chair, 
and  a  reading  stand  with  the  MSS.  on 
which  he  was  occupied,  aplate  with  writ- 
ingmaterials,  sticks,  pens,  and  pms,  wax, 
scissors,  &c.  The  table  was  never  re- 
moved. Opposite  him  was  an  arm- 
chair for  a  single  visiter,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  have  conversation  divided  and 
distracted  by  the  presence  of  many  per- 
sons. One,  sometimes  two  secretaries 
dined  with  him,  who  were  honoured 
with  the  name  of  ^'reprobates."  Him- 
self he  likedto  call  ''the  Hermit,"  and  his 
house  ''the  Hermitage." 

A  usual  phrase  on  the  arrival  of  a 
visiter  for  dinner  was,  "  Let  me  whisk 
you  round  the  garden.  I  always  indulge 
m  an  ante-prandial  oiroumg3rration." 
The  first  time  I  visited  him,  when  he 
came  to  a  comer  of  the  garden,  in 
which  is  a  fine  sycamore  tree,  and  be- 
hind it  an  obscure  brick  house,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and,  laying  Dapple  on 
my  shoulders,  shouted  out,  "  On  your 
marrowbones.  Sir !"  I  saw  on  a  slab, 
to  T^oh  he  pointed,  "  Sacred  to  Milton, 
Prince  of  Poets."  It  was  Milton's 
house, — ^the  house  he  occupied  when 
he  was  secretary  to  Cromwell.  The 
garden  was  an  object  of  special  de- 
Ught  to  Bentham,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  the  garden  had  once, 
he  said,  been  distinguished  for  its  variety 
of  fruits ;  but  (lie  growing  deterioration 
of  the  atmosphere  had  destroyed  one  sort 
after  another,  so  that  a  few  currants  and 
gooseberries,  with  abundance  of  fine 
mulberries,  were  IeJI  that  time  and  smoke 
had  left.  Anne,  the  housemaid  and 
waiter,  always  summoned  us  to  dinner. 
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Hia  table  was  always  liberallj,  not  to 
say  daintily  served ;  and  when  he  dis- 
covered tlmt  a  particnlar  dish  waji  a 
favourite,  that  dish  was  sore  to  be  found 
by  the  guest,  and  often  bore  the  guest's 
name.  I  remember  that  ^'  fried  pars- 
ley"  was  Dr  MKJnlloch's  dish,  ''  scol- 
loped oysters  "  was  mine.  He  ate  abun- 
dantly, for  dinner  was  his  only  substan- 
tial meal.  '^  Let  me  have  the  ensign  of 
anthority,"  he  would  say,  taking  the 
bell-rope :  and  at  ten  o'clock  tea  was 
brought  in ;  but  he  had  a  tea-pot  of  his 
own,  which  nobody  else  was  allowed  to 
use :  the  ^  sacred  tea-pot,"  he  styled  it, 
its  profaner  name  was  ^  Dick ;"  and 
Dick  was  always  put  over  the  lamp 
to  sing.  Many  an  odd  phrase  did  Dick 
give  birth  to:  ^'Has  my  Dick  b^un 
his  song  ?— then  take  him  off  his  perch." 
^^  Take  down  Dicky :  he  is  in  a  passion. 
What  a  piece  of  work  he  is  making !" 
In  Dicky  the  tea  was  made  according 
to  Bentham's  peculiar  notions  of  tea- 
making.  The  water  was  put  in  at  once, 
so  that  the  tea  might  be  of  equal  strength 
to  the  end.  To  the  sacred  vessel  a  his- 
tory was  attached.  It  had  been  given 
by  Lind  to  a  Dr  Darsent,  who  had  cured 
his  wife  of  a  dangerous  disease.  When 
Darsent  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he 
bequeathed  it  to  Mrs  Lind,  then  a  widow. 
She  gave  it  to  a  servant,  to  whom  she 
paid  an  annuity;  and  on  her  death, 
JBentham  took  that  servant  as  his  house- 
Iceeper ;  and  when  she  left  him  in  her 
old  age,  he  allowed  her  an  annuity  of 
ig45  ar-year.  She,  however,  frec^uently 
pleaded  her  poverty,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  allowance;  and  as  fre- 
quently got  some  additional  money  from 
Bentham.  She  left,  however,  a  legacy 
of  £200  to  her  brother;  and  Bentham  in- 
duced her  to  give  him,  by  will,  the  said 
teapot.  She  was  an  artful,  crafty  woman, 
who,  bavinff  once  succeeded,  by  hyste- 
rics, in  getting  some  wish  gratified,  tried 
the  trick  again  upon  Bentham,  when  he 
told  her  he  ^  understood  hysterics,  and 
would  have  no  more  of  them"  :  and  he 
had  no  more  of  them.  *^  MucV  said 
Bentham,  in  mentioning  this,  ^^  much 
depends  on  doing  things  in  a  quiet  way. 
Try  not  to  be  angry ;  and  if  you  are,  do 
not  let  it  be  seen.     People  may  go  into 


hysterics — as  they  may  shed  tears  at 
command.  You  may  be  taught  to  shed 
tears,  as  Cicero  taught  you  to  stamp 
with  your  foot." 

At  eleven  o'clock  water  was  introdu- 
ced,«-his  night-cap  brought  in,  which  he 
tied  under  his  chin, — his  watch  deliver- 
ed to  the  ^^  reprobate"  who  held  the  office 
of  "  putter  to  bed," — ^his  eyes  were 
washed, — his  habiliments  were  doffed, — 
and  during  all  these  proceedings,  which 
lasted  exactly  an  hour,  he  kept  up  a 
perpetual  and  amusing  chit-chat;  at 
twelve  o'clock  his  guests  were  visited 
with  ^  ignominious  expulsion."  He 
then  withdrew  into  his  room,  where  he 
slept  on  a  hard  bed.  Across  the  bed, 
accessible  to  him  even  when  lying  down, 
was  a  shelf^  covered  with  jara,  jugs,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  ^^  reprobate" 
usually  read  to  him  till  he  fell  asleep, — 
but  sometimes  access  was  denied,  and 
the  reprobate  waited  in  the  ^  shop"  till 
he  calied  out  '^  watch," — ^the  watch  was 
delivered  into  the  philosopher's  hands. 
He  '^made  every  reprobate  swear  fealty," 
he  said,  ^^  to  a  trinoda  neceaitas^ — the 
asportation  of  the  candle, — ^the  transtrft- 
tion  of  the  window, — ^idem  of  the  trap- 
window," — and  when  these  functions 
were  perform'ed,  he  gave  his  benediction, 
— ^the  door  was  shut^  and  he  was  left  to 
his  slumbers. 

But  his  rest  was  often  annoyed  hj 
his  extreme  plnrsical  sensibility.  If  his 
hand  touched  his  body  he  awoke  in  pain. 
He  was  much  disturbed  by  dreams, — 
^^  Last  night,"  he  said  on  oneoccasion,  ^^I 
passed  the  whole  night  with  Brougluan, 
-^and  so  I  move  in  various  companies.*' 

Bentham  preserved  his  eyesi^t  to 
the  end  of  life,  though  he  was  obliged 
both  at  morning  and  night  to  removB 
with  a  wet  spnnge  the  mucus,  which 
otherwise,  he  eai(^  would  *^  cement  his 
eyelids."  He  was  also  troubled  with 
a  dischaige  of  saliva  from  the  oomerB 
of  his  mouth,  and  on  mentioning  tJiis 
one  day,  he  sang  hunioroudiy : — 

An  old,  old  driveller  am  I, 
Which  nohodr,  nobody  ma  deny. 
Nobody  can  oNiy  that  I 
Am  an  old  driveUfi. 

In  this  playful^buoyant  spirit  he  always 
referred  to  his  infirmities.    He  was,  in- 
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deed,  one  of  tbe  happiest  of  men.  He  had 
seldom  known  illness,  had  scareelj  erer 
felt  pain.  In  the  very  later  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  annoyed  with  a  cutaneoos 
eruption ;  and  he  told  me  one  day :  '^  I 
dr^imt  I  was  living  in  the  town  of  Itch, 
in  which  existence  consisted  of  itching. 
It  was  a  pretty  and  ingenious  fancy  of 
Condillac  to  endow  a  statue  with  the 
different  senses  —  first  separately  and 
then  oollectively :  why  should  he  not 
hare  added  the  itching  sense  ?" 

I  conclude  this  Memoir,  by  quoting 
the  eloquent  opinion  on  his  personu 
chazaeter  in  connexion  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Philosophy,  pronounce!  by 
his  6iend,  Dr  Southwood  Smith : — 

^  The  discoYery  and  application  of 
the  true  physical  law  at  the  foundation 
of  all  physical  phenomena,  has  produced 
a  total  rerolution  in  the  philosophy  of 
physics.  The  discorery  and  applica- 
tion of  the  true  psychological  law,  equally 
at  the  foundation  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena, is  destined  to  produce  a  like  re- 
volution in  the  philosophy  of  morals. 
Before  the  principleannounced  by  New- 
ton, as  affording  the  true  exposition  of 
the  constitution  and  motion  of  all  phy- 
sical bodies,  has  already  fallen  every 
other  theory,  how  remote  soever  the 
antiquity  in  which  it  took  its  origin,  how 
plausible  soever  the  solution  it  gave  of 
apparent  but  deceptive  phenomena,  how 
great  soever  the  ability  with  which  it 
had  been  defended,  and  the  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  sanctioned:  before 
the  principle  announced  by  Bentham,  as 
affording  the  only  true  theory;  and  di- 
recting to  the  only  right  and  proper  ob- 
ject and  end  of  morals,  legislation,  and 
government,  is  destined  to  ^1  every 
msTiTUTiON,  however  ancient,  how 
much  soever  eulogised,  how  deeply  so- 
ever venerated,  by  whomsoever  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  perfection  of  human 
reason,  which  is  not  reaQy  conducive  to 
human  happiness ;  every  law,  consti- 
tutional, civil,  and  penaf,  with  whatever 
danger  to  partial  and  sinister  interests 
its  abrogation  may  be  pregnant,  which 
is  not  conducive  to  security,  to  liberty, 
and  to  justice ;  every  modb  of  frocb- 
DURB  in  the  administration  of  the  law 


which  does  not  render  justice  accessible, 
speedy,  and  cheap — which  does  not 
minimize  delay,  vexation,  and  expense; 
every  BULB  of  conduot,  whether  relat- 
ing to  public  or  to  private  life,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  does  not  tend  to  educe, 
from  the  sonroe  of  pleasure  it  is  intend- 
ed to  regulate  and  control,  the  largest 
obtainable  amount  of  felicity,  and  to 
exclude,  in  the  oompletest  degree,  the 
corresponding  pain  with  which  ahnoet 
every  pleasure  is  but  too  apt  to  be  link- 
ed ;  every  sanction,  physical,  judicial, 
moral,  and  religions,  i^ch  does  not  se- 
cure, at  the  smallest  cost  of  suffering, 
the  most  perfect  and  uniform  conform- 
ity of  the  general  will  and  action  to  the 
appointed  rule. 

^^  And,  in  like  manner,  upon  this  same 
principle,  will  ultimately  he  established 
whatever  institution,  law,  procedure, 
rule,  and  sanction,  human  sagacity  and 
experience  may  prove  to  be  productive 
of  happiness  and  exclusive  of  misery, 
however  its  adoption  may  be  obstructed 
for  a  time  by  ignorance,  by  sinister  in- 
terest, and  by  prejudice  growing  out  of 
such  interest. 

^  And  had  the  human  mind  applied 
itself  with  all  its  faculties,  with  aU  the 
energy  which  those  fEumlties  are  capable 
of  putting  forth,  with  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  with  perseverance,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  institutions,  laws,  procedures, 
rules,  and  sanctions,  having  such,  and 
only  such  ends  in  view ;  had  it  devoted 
itself  to  this  pursuit,  from  that  point  of 
civilisation  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
which  is  compatible  with  labour  of  this 
sort,  up  to  the  present  hour,  what  would 
now  have  been  the  condition  of  human 
society!  What  would  now  have  been 
the  amount  of  obtainable  felicity,  feli- 
city actually  and  hourly  enjoyed  by  the 
millions  of  human  beings  that  make  up 
that  vast  aggregate ! 

^^  If  in  every  community,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  advanced  in  civilisation,  every 
institution,  constitutional  and  social ; 
every  law,  civil  and  penal ;  every  mode 
of  procedure,  judicialandcriminal;  every 
rule  of  action,  public  and  private ;  every 
sanction,  physical,  penal,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious, had  Deen  firamed  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  *the  greatest  bappi- 
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ness  of  all  its  members,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, in  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  nunber  of 
them  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  renders  the  provision  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  happiness  for  every 
one  of  them  impossible ;'  framed  with 
this  view,  with  all  the  intellectual  power 
which  might  have  been  engaged  in  this 
service,  aided  by  all  the  experience  ac- 
cnmulatedfrom  generation  to  generation, 
and  to  the  stores  of  which  every  hour  of 
every  day  must,  without  ceasing,  add  ; 
framed,  that  is,  with  aU  the  wisdom  at 
all  times  at  command,  wisdom  neces- 
sarily approximating  to  perfection,  with 
the  progression  of  time — ^had  this  been 
done,  not  to  speak  of  new  sources  of 
pleasure  which  might,  and  which  pro- 
bably would  have  been  opened,  but  of 
which  we  have  now  no  conception ;  not 
to  speak  of  new  creations  of  telioity,  the 
existence  of  which,  however  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  imaginary,  until  actually  in  ex- 
istence ;  not  to  speak  of  any  pleasures 
the  reality  and  the  value  of  which  are  not 
well  known  and  duly  appreciated — ^had 
the  real,  the  uniform  purpose,  been  what 
I  have  been  supposing,  how  many  plea- 
sures, now  within  the  reach  only  of  the 
lew,  would  then  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  many;  and  how  many 
pains,  from  which  only  the  few  have  now 
the  means  of  security,  would  then  have 
been  averted  from  all ! 

*^  The  contrast  thus  presented  to  the 
mind,  between  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  human  beings  as  it  is,  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  as  it  actually 
would  have  been,  had  legislators  and 
moralists  aimed  at  the  right  end,  and 
pursued  it  with  singleness  and  sincerity, 
will  be  contemplated  by  every  man  with 
a  degree  of  pain  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
intensity  of  his  sympathy. 

^'At  an  age  when  the  intellectual 
power  which  he  felt  within  him  was  in 
Its  freshness,  when  the  moral  affections 
which  warmed  his  heart  were  unchilled 
by  contact  with  the  world — ^when  the 
affectionate  sympathy  for  his  fellow- 
beings,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of 


his  consciousness,  and  which  subsequent- 
ly became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life, 
was  in  its  first  ardour,  this  contrast,  in 
its  full  force,  was  brought  before  the 
view  of  this  illustrious  man.  Destined 
by  the  will  of  his  father  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  English  law,  he 
commenced  the  study,  and  entered  on 
the  practice.  But  what  was  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  f  What, 
when  examined  by  a  simple  and  clear 
understanding — ^what,  when  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  it  came  to  be  witnessed 
by  a  pure  and  benevolent  heart — ^was 
the  English  law  ?  Like  every  one  else, 
for  ages  past,  he  had  been  told  that  it 
was  the  perfection  of  human  reason. 
According  to  those  who  taught  it, 
according  to  those  who  practised  it, 
according  to  those  who  subsisted  by  il^ 
according  even  to  those  who  sufl^red 
by  it — ^suffered  evils  countless  in  num- 
ber and  measureless  in  extent,  it  was 
matchless  alike  for  the  purity  of  its 
aims,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
provided  for  their  accomplishment;  it 
was  a  fabric  reared  by  the  most  exalted 
intellects ;  reared  with  incredible  labour, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  with 
a  difficulty  not  to  be  estimated,  yet 
with  a  skill  so  admirable,  and  a  result 
so  felicitous,  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  any  work  merely  human. 
The  understandmg  that  did  not  bow 
down  before  it,  that  did  not  worship  it 
with  prostrate  reverence,  was  low  and 
base :  the  hand  that  was  raised  to  touch 
so  much  as  a  single  particle  of  it,  to 
change  it,  was  profane.  It  was  the 
master-production  of  the  matured,  ex- 
perienced, and  virtuously-disposed  hu- 
man mind ;  it  was  the  wonder  and  per- 
fection of  civilisation;  it  gave  to  this 
blessed  country  that  amazing  amount 
of  felicity,  by  the  enjoyment  of  which 
its  people  have  been  so  long  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  people  in  the  world, 
making  them  the  glory  of  the  earth, 
the  envy  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

'*  Such  was  the  language  universally 
held,  and  the  doctrine  universally  in- 
culcated ;  and  that  not  merely  with 
religious  ardour,  but  with  enthusiast 
zeal ;  and  inculcated  alike  from  the 
humble  desk  of  the  village  school,  the 
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pulpit,  the  bdr,the  bench,  the  senate,  and 
the  throne. 

""  And  yet  the  English  law  thus  idol- 
ised, when  the  substuice  of  it  came  to 
be  examined  by  a  simple  and  clear 
understanding — ^when  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  came  to  be  witnessed  by 
a  pnre  and  benevolent  heart,  what  was 
it  found  to  be  ?  The  substantive  part 
of  it,  whether  as  written  in  books  or 
expounded  by  judges,  a  chaos,  fathom- 
less and  boundless ;  the  huge  and  mon- 
strous mass  being  made  up  of  fiction, 
tautology,  technicality,  circuity,  irregu- 
larity, ^d  inconsistency :  the  cuiminis- 
trqtive  part  of  it,  a  system  of  exquisitely 
contrived  chicanery;  a  system  made  up 
of  abuses;  a  system  which  constantly 
places  the  interest  of  the  judicial  minis- 
ter in  opposition  to  his  duty ;  so  places 
his  interest  in  opposition  to  his  duty, 
that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  it 
serves  his  ends,  it  defeats  the  ends  of 
justice ;  a  ^stem  of  self-authorized  and 
unpunishable  depredation  ;  a  i^stem 
wluch  encourages  mendacity,  both  by 
reward  and  punishment;  a  system  which 
puts  fresh  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
injurer,  to  annoy  and  distress  the  in- 
jured ;  in  a  worcl,  a  system  which  maxi- 
mizes delay,  sale,  and  denial  of  justice. 

*'  *'  Shall  I  uphold  this  vile  S3r8tem  ? ' 
said  this  just  and  benevolent  man. 
*  Shall  the  prospect  of  obtaining  wealth, 
shall  the  hope  of  being  what  is  called 
rewarded  with  titles  and  honours,  tempt 
me  to  assist  in  perpetuating  it  ?  Shall 
I  do  what  in  me  lies  to  extend  the 
wide-spread  misery  which  flows  from 
it  ?  No.  I  will  exhibit  it  in  its  true 
shape ;  I  will  strip  ofT  the  veil  of  mys- 
tenr  which  has  so  long  concealed  its 
deformity ;  I  will  destroy  it.  I  will  do 
more.  For  this  chaos  I  will  substitute 
order ;  for  this  darkness,  light ;  for  thb 
evil,  good.     The  maximum  of  the 

AOOREOATB  OF  HAFPINE8&— b^  this  test 

I  will  try  evil  and  good ;  this  shall  be 
my  standard,  this  my  guide.  I  will 
survey  the  entire  range  of  human  feel- 
ings and  volitions — such  at  least  as  can 
assume  the  shape  of  actions ;  and  as 
they  pass  in  review  before  me,  I  will 
determine  by  this  rule  what  shall  be 
sanctioned,    and    what  prohibited.     I 


will  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the 
hands  of  reason  and  of  law ! ' 

'*  With  powers  of  mind  fitted  for  an 
undertaking  thus  stupendous,  such  as  in 
no  age  or  country  had  ever  before  been 
equidUed,  or  even  so  much  as  approached; 
with  an  ardour  and  energy  such  as  in  no 
cause,  bad  or  good,  had  ever  been  sur- 
passed, he  betook  himself  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work.  No  difficulty 
stopped  him  ;  no  danger  appalled  him ; 
no  labour  exhausted  him ;  no  tempta- 
tion, whether  assuming  the  i^pe  of 
good  or  of  evil,  moved  him ;  fortune  he 
disregarded  ;  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
called  pleasure  he  renounced  ;  praise 
could  as  little  bend  him  from  his  course, 
as  blame  could  check  it ;  human  fear, 
human  favour,  had  no  control,  no  influ- 
ence over  him;  human  happiness  was 
his  object,  judicial  institution  his  means; 
and  the  completeness  with  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  developing  the  means,  is 
comparable  only  to  the  beneflcence  of 
the  end. 

In  order  to  create,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  destroy;  in  order  to 
build  up,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pull  down ;  in  order  to  establish  law  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  demolish  law  as  it  is.  Alone  he 
went  to  the  assault,  alone  he  carried  it 
on ;  every  weapon,  every  mode  of  attack 
— ridicule,  reasoning,  invective,  wit, 
eloquence,  sarcasm,  declamation,  de- 
monstration— all  were  pressed  into  his 
service,  and  each  in  its  turn  became  in 
his  hands  a  powerful  instrument.  His 
efforts  were  regarded  first  with  astonish- 
ment, next  with  indignation.  When 
he  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
madman,  he  was  hated  as  an  enemy. 
He  was  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
most  glorious  of  human  institutions; 
institutions  which  had  raised  his  country 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power  and 
happiness ;  institutions  which  time,  and 
the  experience  which  time  matures,  had 
shown  to  be  at  least  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  which  the  wit  of 
man  had  ever  devised.  Such  declara- 
tions (and  such  delarations  were  made 
in  abundance,  and  were  reiterated  witli 
all  the  eloquence  which  large  bribes 
given  now,  and  larger  bribes  promised 
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in  future,  could  secure)  did  but  redouble 
bis  efforts  to  expose  tbe  delusion;  to 
ebow  that  reason  bad  seldom  anytbing 
to  do  in  the  construction  of  tbe  institu- 
tions thus  idolised;  that  they  seldom 
aimed  at  tbe  right  end,  and  still  seldomer 
provided  adequate  means  to  accomplish 
tbe  end  even  as  fisur  as  tbe  aim  was  right. 
Long  and  earnestly  did  be  labour  with- 
out any  apparent  effect;  but  at  last 
some  impression  was  made;  tbe  scales 
fell  from  tbe  eyes  of  men  of  powerful 
intellects  in  commanding  stations;  tbe 
imposture  became  palpi^le;  tbe  mon- 
strous idolatry  before  which  men  bad 
allowed  their  understandings  and  their 
affections  to  Ml  prostrate,  was  seen  in 
its  true  shape.  A  revulsion  of  feeling 
followed.  Point  after  point  was  suIh 
mitted  to  rigorous  examination.  Cham- 
pion after  champion  stood  fortb  in  de- 
fence of  each ;  diampion  after  champion 
was  driven  from  bis  position,  however 
impregnable  he  thought  it;  and  now, 
scarcely  a  single  champion  remains. 
Tbe  cumbrous  Stbric  is  abandoned;  it 
totters  to  its  &11 ;  it  is  undermined ;  it 
is  known  to  be  so.  The  general  ad- 
mission is,  that  tbe  law  of  England,  as 
it  is,  cannot  stand;  that  it  must  be 
taken  down,  and  reconstructed.  Glory 
to  the  band  that  has  destroyed  it! 
6I017  to  the  band  that  has  built  up  tbe 
beautiful  structure  reared  in  its  place ! 

**  I  will  endeavour,  in  few  words,  to 
give  some  conception  of  tbe  foundation 
of  this  new  structure ;  of  its  main  com- 
partments ;  of  its  form,  such  as  it  has 
assumed  in  the  bands  of  its  architect, 
now  capable  of  no  further  labour.  Hap- 
pily, however,  as  you  will  see,  what  re- 
mains to  complete  tbe  edifice  can  be 
furnished  by  odier  bands. 

^'  Comprebendmg  in  his  view  tbe  en- 
tire field  of  legislation,  this  legislator 
divided  it  into  two  gr^t  portions — ^in- 
ternal law  and  intemationtd  law ;  inter- 
nal law  including  tbe  legislative  ordi- 
nances that  concern  an  individual  com- 
munity; international  law,  those  that 
concern  tbe  intercourse  of  different  com- 
munities witb  eacb  other.  His  chief 
labour  was  directed  to  the  construction 
of  an  all-comprehensive  system  or  code 
(that  is,  law  written  and  systematic)  of 


internal  law.  Under  tbe  term  Pahko- 
MioN,  a  term  derived  from  two  Gbeek 
words,  signifying  **  the  whole  body  of 
the  laws,"  be  luis  constructed  such  a 
code.  This  ail-comprehensive  code  is 
divided  into  four  minor  codes ;  the  Con- 
stitutional, the  Civil,  tbe  Penal,  and  tbe 
Administrative.  TheConstitutionalCode 
includes  tbe  several  ordinances  wbicb 
relate  to  the  form  of  tbe  supreme  antbo- 
rity,  and  the  mode  by  wbicb  its  will  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Civil  Code 
includes  the  several  ordinances  wbicb 
relate  to  the  creation  or  constitution  of 
rights,  and  is  termed  tbe  i^i^A^-oonfer- 
ring  Code.  The  Penal  Code  includes  the 
several  ordinances  which  relate  to  tlie 
creation  or  constitution  of  offences,  and  is 
termed  tbe  TFrtm^-repressing  Code.  Tbe 
Administrative  Code  includes  tbe  several 
ordinances  which  relate  to  tbe  mode  of 
executing  the  whole  body  of  tbe  laws, 
and  is  termed  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

CONDUCIVENESS  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  OF 
THB    AGOREGATB    OF    HAPPINESS that 

is  the  end  in  view.  Each  code  is  a 
distinct  instrument  specially  adapted  to 
secure  this  end.  Each  code  has  not, 
indeed,  been  left  by  him  in  a  state  of 
completeness ;  but  in  no  part  of  either, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  is  place 
given  to  a  single  enactment  which  bajs 
not  for  its  object,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, the  production  of  pleasure  and 
the  exclusion  of  pain.  In  no  part,  either 
of  what  he  has  himself  done,  or  marked 
out  to  be  done  by  others,  is  anytbing 
commanded — ^in  no  part  is  anything  for- 
bidden, but  as  it  is,  and  in  as  fitf  as  it 
is,  conducive  to  or  subversive  of  happi- 
ness;— ^no  constitutional  provision,  de- 
termining tbe  form  of  tbe  government 
and  tbe  mode  of  its  operation — ^no  action, 
bearing  tbe  seal  of  approbation  or  of 
disapprobation,  selected  as  tbe  subject 
of  roward  or  of  punishment,  which  is 
not  brought  to  this  standard  and  tried 
by  this  test  It  is  only  as  tbe  details 
under  these  two  great  divisions  are 
studied,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  stcuidiness  with  which 
this  end  is  kept  in  view,  and  tbe  wisdom 
witb  which  the  means  devised  are  adapt- 
ed to  secure  it  To  the  Civil  Code  he 
has  done  tbe  lea^t ;  but  even  of  this  be 
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has  laid  the  foundation^  and  provided 
important  materials  for  building  up  the 
fabric.  For  the  Constitutional  Code  he 
has  done  enough  to  render  its  completion 
comparatiyelj  easj;  while  the  all-im- 
portant luranches  of  Offences,  of  Reward 
and  Punishment^  of  Procedure,  of  Evi- 
dence, have  heea  worked  out  bj  him 
with  a  comprehensiveness  and  minute- 
neas  which  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
faaurted  these  subjects,  and  to  have  left 
little  or  nothing  in  relation  to  them  for 
any  other  man  to  do  or  to  demre.* 

^But  his  labours  did  not  terminate 
here*  He  found  the  science  of  morals 
in  the  same  state  of  darkness  as  that  of 
l^islation.  The  Fitness  of  Things,  the 
Law  of  Nature,  Natural  Justice,  Natu- 
ral Equity,  Good  Order,  Truth,  the 
Will  of  God — such  were  the  tests  of 
good  and  evil,  the  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  heretofore  assumed  by  moralists. 
Every  different  moralist  had  a  different 
fancy  which  he  made  his  standard,  and 
a  different  taste  which  he  made  his  test 
of  good  or  evil ;  and  the  degree  of  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  that  taste, 
the  indication  of  the  degree  of  desert, 
and  consequently  the  measure  of  reward 
and  puniBhmentt 


*  ^  It  will  be  long  before  tbe  mass  of  educated 
peonle  in  tbis  eonntry  are  gufficiently  advanced  to 
veM  and  appreciate  these  profound  and  admirable 
worica  ;  but  the  time  is  not  distant,  when,  how- 
•TO  they  may  be  now  neglected  br  the  present 
members  ef  our  legislature,  it  will  oe  uniTersally 
deemed  alike  absura  and  disgraceful  for  any  man 
to  aapire  to  the  character,  much  less  to  the  seat  of 
a  legislator,  who  has  not  made  them  his  study.  ^* 

i-  "  In  his  work  on  L^slation  and  Morals,  this 
philoeo]^her  had  long  ago  laid  down  the  principle 
of  felicity  as  the  basis  of  morals,  and  shown  that 
all  other  foundations  attempted  to  be  established, 
different  as  they  are,  and  even  opposite  as  they 
aeem  to  be,  to  each  other,  are  capable  of  beinz  re- 
duced to  two — asceticism  ana  sentimentansm. 
The  principle  of  asceticism,  like  that  of  felicity,  ap- 
proves or  aisapproves  of  an  action  according  to  its 
teodeney  to  augment  or  diminish  happiness,  but  in 
an  inveise  manner ;  approving  of  an  action  in  as 
Car  as  it  tends  to  diminish  happiness,  disapproving 
of  it  in  as  for  as  it  tends  to  aupaent  it.  Whoever 
reprobates  any  the  least  particle  of  pleasure,  as 
Boeh,  from  whatever  source  derived,  is,  pro  tatUOf 
a  partisan  of  the  principle  of  asceticism.  The  prin- 
ciple of  felicity  ts  capable  of  being  consistently 
porsaedy  that  of  asceticism  is  not  Let  but  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  pursue 
it  consistently,  and  in  one  day>  time  they  will 
bave  turned  it  into  a  helL 

**By  the  principle  of  sentimentalism  is  meant  that 
principle  which  approves  or  disapproves  of  an  ac- 


'*But  by  establishing  the  foundation  of 
morals  on  the  principle  of  felicity ;  by 
showing  that  every  aotion  is  right  or 
wrong,  virtuous  or  vicious,  deserving  of 


ti<m,  not  on  aeeount  of  its  tendency  te  augment  or 
to  diminish  hapniness,  but  because  a  person  finds 
himself  disposed  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
action  in  question  ;  that  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation beine  assumed  ae  sufficient  of  itself,  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  out  for  imr  external  ground 
being  expressly  disclaimed.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  positive  principle,  as  a  term  employed  to  signify 
the  negation  of  all  principle.  A  principle  is  some- 
thing which  points  out  some  external  consideration 
as  a  means  of  warranting  and  i;uiding  the  internal 
sentiment  of  approbation  and  disapprobation :  but 
that  whieh  merely  holds  up  each  of  these  senti- 
ments as  a  ground  and  standard  for  itself,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name. 

*'  In  examining  the  catalogue  of  human  actions 
with  a  view  of  determining  wnieh  are  to  be  marked 
with  the  seal  of  disapproMtion,  (says  a  partisan  of 
this  principle,)  you  need  but  to  take  counsel  of 
your  own  feelings.  Whatever  tou  find  in  your- 
self a  propennty  to  condemn,  is  wrong  for  that 
very  reason.  F^r  the  same  reason,  it  is  also  meet 
for  punishment  The  proportion  in  which  it  is 
adverse  to  hi^piness,  the  not  being  adverse  to  hap- 

Siness  at  all,  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence.  The 
egree  of  disapprobation  you  feel,  is  also  the 
measure  of  punishment  If  you  hate  much,  pu&ish 
much  ;  if  you  hate  little,  punish  little :  punish  as 
you  hate.  If  you  hate  not  at  all,  punish  not  at 
all.  The  fine  foelin^p  of  the  soul  are  not  to  be 
otttbome  and  tyrannised  by  the  hard  and  nigged 
dictates  of  political  utility, 

**The  various  principles  that  have  been  formed 
eonceming  the  standard  of  light  and  wroar,  may 
all  be  reduced  to  tiiis  principle  of  sympathy  an^ 
antipathy.  One  account  may  serve  for  all  of  them . 
Th^  all  consist  in  so  many  contrivances  for  avoid-- 
ing  the  oblication  of  appealing  to  any  external 
standard,  and  in  referring  to  the  sentiment  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  as  the  ultimate  reason 
or  tbe  true  standard.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
variety  of  inventions  contrived  for  this  purpose  ; 
the  phrases  diff'erent, — ^the  principle  the  same. 

"  Thus,  one  man  says  he  has  a  thing  made  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  him  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
and  that  it  is  called  a  mond  tense ;  and  then  he 
goes  to  work  at  his  ease,  and  says  such  a  thing  is 
right,  and  such  a  thing  is  wronff— Why  ?  *  Be- 
cause my  moral  sense  tells  me  it  u.* 

**  Another  man  comes,  and  altera  the  phrase  ; 
learing  out  morale  and  putting  in  comTHcm  in  the 
room  of  it  He  then  tells  vou  that  his  common 
sense  teaches  him  what  is  right  and  wrong  as  surely 
as  the  others  moral  sense  did  ;  meaning  by  com- 
mon sense,  a  sense  of  some  kind  or  other,  which, 
he  says,  is  possessed  by  all  mankind  :  the  sense  of 
those  whose  sense  is  not  the  same  as  the  author^ 
being  struck  out  of  the  account  as  not  worth 
taking.  This  contrivance  does  better  than  the 
other ;  for  a  moral  sense,  beinc  a  new  thing,  a 
man  mav  feel  about  him  a  good  while  without 
being  able  to  find  it  out.  But  common  sense  is  as 
old  as  the  creation  ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  his  neighbours.  It  has  another  great  advan- 
tage^by  appearing  to  share  power,  it  les^sens  envy ; 
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approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  tendency  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  hi^piness,  this 
philosopher  supplied  what  was  so  mach 


for  whan  »  man  mti  np  nponfliii  ground,  in  ordsr 
to  UBAtheniatiM  uioae  who  differ  from  him,  it  is  not 
hjhtie  volo  tiejubeo,  bat  by  a  veUiii  juboaiU, 

^Another  man  oomea,  and  lajs,  that  as  to  a  moral 
sense,  indeed,  he  cannot  find  that  he  has  any  snch 
thing  ;  ^lat,  howeTer,  he  has  an  undenkmdmg^ 
whidi  will  do  quite  as  well.  This  understanding, 
he  says,  is  the  standard  of  richt  and  wrong->-it  tells 
him  80  and  ao.  All  good  aiM  wise  men  nndentand 
as  he  does ;  if  other  men*s  onderstandinn  diffsr  in 
anj  point  from  his,  ao  much  the  worse  for  than— 
it  IS  a  sore  sign  they  are  either  defeetiye  or  cormpt. 

<*  Another  man  says,  that  there  is  an  eternal  sod 
immntahle  Role  of  Right;  that  that  rule  of  right 
dictates  ao  and  ao;  ana  then  he  begins  giving  you 
hia  sentiments  upon  anything  that  comes  uppei^ 
most;  and  these  aentiments  (yon  are  to  take  for 
granted)  are  so  many  branches  of  the  eternal  Bole 
of  Right 

■*  i&other  man,  or  perhaps  the  same  man,  (it  ta 
BO  matter,)  aays,  that  there  are  certain  practices 
conformable,  and  others  repugnant,  to  the  Fitness 
of  Things;  and  then  he  tells  you,  at  his  leisure, 
what  prMtices  are  conformable,  and  what  repugn 
Bant :  just  as  he  hwrnens  to  like  a  practice,  or  dis- 
likait 

**  A  great  multitude  of  people  are  constantly  talk- 
ing of  the  Law  of  Nature;  and  then  they  go  on 
giving  yon  their  aentiments  about  what  is  right  and 
what  18  wrong :  and  these  sentiments,  you  are  to 
understand,  are  ao  many  chaptera  and  aections  of 
the  Law  of  Nature.  Instead  of  the  phrase  Law  of 
Nature,  yon  haveaometimea  Law  of  Keaaon,  Right 
Reason,  Natural  Justice,  Natural  Equity,  Oiood. 
Order.    Any  of  them  will  do  equally  well. 

**  We  have  one  philosopher  who  aays,  there  is  no 
harm  in  anything  in  the  world  but  in  telling  a  lie; 
and  that  if,  for  example,  you  were  to  murder  your 
own  fiUher,  this  would  only  be  a  particular  way  of 
aa^ins,  he  was  not  your  £wier.  Of  course,  wnen 
thia  philosopher  sees  snything  that  he  does  not  like, 
he  aays,  '  It  is  a  particular  way  of  telling  a  lie  :  it 
is  aaying  that  the  act  ouffht  to  be  done,  when,  m 
tnUh,^  it  oujgrht  not  to  be  done.* 

*'The  fairest  and  openest  of  them  all  is  that  sort 
of  man  who  apeaks  out,  and  aays,  *  I  am  of  Uie 
number  of  the  Elect :  now  God  himself  takes  care 
to  inform  the  Elect  what  is  right ;  and  that  with 
BO  good  effect,  that,  let  them  strive  ever  so,  they 
cannot  help  not  only  knowing  it,  but  practisinff  it. 
If,  therefore,  a  man  wants  to  know  what  is  n(^t 
and  what  is  wrong,  he  has  noUiing  to  do  but  to 
come  to  me.* 

**  The  miachief  common  to  all  these  ways  of  think- 
ing and  arguinff  (which,  in  truth,  as  we  have  aeen, 
are  bnt  one  and  (he  aame  method,  couched  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  words)  is  their  aerving  as  a  cloak, 
and  pretence,  and  aliment  to  despotism:  if  not  a 
despotism  in  practice,  a  despotism,  however,  in 
disposition,  which  is  but  too  apt,  when  pretence 
ana  power  offer,  to  show  itself  in  practice.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  vrith  intentions  very  com- 
monly of  the  purest  kind,  a  man  becomes  a  tor- 
ment either  to  himself  or  his  fellow-creatures.  If 
he  be  of  the  melancholy  cast,  he  sits  in  silent  srief^ 
bewailing  their  blindness  and  depravity;  if  of  the 


needed  in  morals,  at  once  an  in£Edlible 
test  and  an  ail-powerful  motive.  Hap- 
piness is  the  standard  and  the  test,  hap- 
piness is  equally  the  motive ;  can  there 
be,  if  this  be  not  a  certain  test  ?  can 
there  be,  if  this  be  not  an  all-powerful 
motive?  Condnciveness  to  happiness — 
this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  goodness  of 
an  action;  this  it  is  that  renders  an  action 
a  duty ;  this  it  is  which  supplies  a  motive 
to  the  performance  of  duty  not  to  be 
resisted.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  particu- 
lar course  of  conduct  will  conduce  to 
my  happiness :  do  I  need  any  other  in- 
ducement to  make  me  pursuethatcouree? 
can  I  resist  the  influence  of  this  induce- 
ment ?  No.  As  long  as  this  is  my  con- 
viction, as  long  as  this  conviction  is 
present  to  my  mind,  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  mo  to  refirain  from  pursuing 
the  course  of  conduct  in  question,  than 

irascible,he  declaims  withfiuy  and  virulence  against 
all  who  differ  from  him ;  blowing  up  the  coals  of 
fimaticism,  and  branding  vrith  tlM  charge  of  cor- 
ruption and  insincerity  every  man  who  does  not 
think,  or  profess  to  think,  as  ne  does. 

*^  *  I  feel  in  myself,*  say  yon,  *  a  disporition  to 
approve  of  such  or  such  an  action  in  a  moral  view; 
bnt  this  ia  not  owing  to  any  notion  I  have  of  its 
being  a  useful  one  to  the  community.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  whether  it  be  an  useful  one  or 
not :  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  mischievous 
one.*  *  But  is  it  then,*  aay  I,  *  a  mischievous 
one  ?  Examine  ;  and  if  you  can  make  yourself 
aensible  that  it  is  so,  then,  if  duty  means  anything, 
that  is  moral  duty,  it  is  your  duig^  at  least,  to  ab- 
stain from  it;  and  more  than  that,  if  it  is  what  liea 
in  your  power,  and  can  be  done  without  too  great 
a  sacrifice^  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  It  is  not 
your  chenshing  the  notion  of  it  in  your  bosom,  and 
givinff  it  the  name  of  virtue  that  will  excuse  ypo** 

'*  *  I  feel  in  myself,*  say  you  agun,  *  a  disposition 
to  detest  such  or  snch  «n  action  in  amoral  view;  but 
this  is  not  owing  to  any  notion  I  have  of  its  b^ng  a 
mischievous  one  to  the  community.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  whether  it  be  a  mischievous  one  or 
not :  it  mav  be  not  a  mischievous  one;  it  may  be, 
for  aught  I  know,  an  useful  one.*  *  May  it,  in- 
deed,* say  I,  *be  an  useful  one  ?  But  let  me  tell 
you  then,  that  unless  duty,  and  right  and  wroiw» 
be  just  what  you  please  to  make  them,  if  it  rsalijr 
be  not  a  mischievous  one,  and  anybody  has  a  mind 
to  do  it,  it  is  no  duty  of  yours,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  would  be  very  wrong  m  you,  to  take  upon  you  to 
prevent  him.  Detest  it  within  yourself  as  much 
as  you  please — ^that  may  be  a  very  sood  reason 
(unless  it  be  also  an  useful  one)  tor  your  not 
doing  it  yourself.  But  if  you  go  iU>out,  by  word 
or  deed,  to  do  anything  to  hinder  him,  or  make 
him  suffer  for  it,  it  is  you,  and  not  he,  that  have 
done  wrong;  it  is  not  your  setting  yourself  to  blamo 
his  condudb,  or  branding  it  vrith  tne  name  of  vice, 
that  will  make  him  culMble,  or  yon  bUmeless.*  ** 
—Ivbrodmetiim  to  the  PrmeipU$  of  AforaU  and 
LtgUfatkm,  p.  28  e^  S09. 
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it  18  poflBibte  for  mjhodj  to  refuse  io 
obey  the  law  of  grayitation. 

*^  The  object  of  the  science  of  morals, 
then,  18  to  show  what  is  really  conducive 
to  hj^piness;  the  happiness  of  eveir 
individnal  man;  the  happiness  of  all 
men  taken  together,  considered  as  form- 
ing one  great  aggregate ;  the  happiness 
of  all  bemgs  whatever,  that  are  capable 
of  the  impression :  for  the  science,  in 
its  enlarged  sense,  embraces  not  only 
the  human  race,  but  the  whole  of  the 
sentient  creation. 

^According  to  the  felicitarian  philoso- 
phy, there  is  no  contrariety,  and  there 
never  can  be  any  real  contrariety,  be- 
tween happiness  and  duty.  In  the  true 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  those  terms, 
happiness  and  duty  are  identical;  al- 
ways so;  and  always  necessarily  so. 
They  do  not  always  appear  to  be  so ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to 
show,  that  whenever  an  apparent  con- 
trariety exists,  the  appearance  is  de- 
lusive. When  he  has  accomplished 
this,  he  has  effected  his  end;  because, 
when  he  has  accomplished  this,  my  will 
— ^my  action,  as  necessarily  follows  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  his  purpose  tq 
guide  it,  as  a  stone  projected  from  the 
earth  necessarily  falls  to  the  earth  again. 

^And  the  apparentoontrariety  between 
happiness  and  duty,  from  what  does  it 
arise  ?  Either  from  the  representation 
of  that  as  happiness  which  is  not  happi- 
ness, or  from  the  representation  of  that 
aa  duty  which  is  not  duty.  And  what 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  misrepresenta- 
tion ?  Either  I  take  into  view  only  my 
own  gratification,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  gratification  of  others;  or  I  take 
into  view  only  my  immedicUs  gratifica- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  a  higher  grati- 
fication at  some  future  period;  or  I 
commit  both  errors  at  once.  Now,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  pre- 
vent me  from  &Uing  into  either;  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  cases  in 
relation  to  which  the  gratification  of 
others  is  essential  to  my  own ;  in  rela- 
tion to  which  my  own  gratification  must 
necessarily  flow  from  the  gratification  of 
others ;  in  relation  to  which,  if  I  attempt 
to  pursue  my  own  gratification  without 
taking  into  account  the  gratification  of 


others,  and  more  eq>ecially  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  gratification,  instead  of 
securing  happiness  to  m^yself,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  involve  myself  m  suffering :  to 
make  me  acquainted,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  cases  in  relation  to  which  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  ti^e  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  happiness ;  that  I  should 
consider  not  merely  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  or  the  hour,  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  year,  or  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
To  make  these  matters  as  clear  to  my 
understanding  as  the  lisht  of  day  is 
visible  to  my  eye,  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  ;  often,  no  doubt,  a  difficult 
task :  because,  although  the  connexion 
between  a  ceiteun  course  of  conduct,  and 
happiness  and  miseir,  may  be  quite  as 
real,  and  quite  as  invariable,  as  that 
between  light  and  vision,  yet  not  being 
so  immediate,  the  invariableness  of  the 
sequence  is  not  so  clearly  seen  by  the 
mind.  To  bring  this  sequence  out  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  maybe  involved, 
and  to  make  it  manifest ;  to  discover 
and  to  show  what  mond  antecedents 
are  invariably  followed  by  what  moral 
sequents;  to  establish  in  the  mind  a 
conviction  of  this  invariableness  of  con- 
nexion between  the  one  and  the  other — 
this  is  the  province  of  the  moralist.  As 
he  multiplies  the  antecedents  and  se- 
quents, in  regard  to  which  he  makes  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  this  invariableness 
of  relation,  he  enlarges  his  science ;  in 
proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  he  fixes  in  the  mind  a  conviction 
of  this  relation,  be  fulfils  its  end. 

^^  It  is  this  which  our  great  legislator 
and  moralist  ever  kept  steadily  in  view. 
Whatever  it  is  for  a  man's  happiness  to 
do^  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  that,  as  a 
legislator,  he  commands  or  forbids; 
whatever  it  is  for  a  man's  happiness  to 
do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  Uiat,  as  a 
moralist,  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  pursue 
or  to  avoid.* 

*  <<  AU  lAWBy'^he  M78,«  which  haT«  for  their  end 
the  hftppineu  of  those  coneemed,  endeaToor  to 
make,  and,  in  the  degree  in  whidi  fhej  are  wise 
and  efiective,  actually  do  make,  that  for  a  man^ 
happiness  which  thej  proclaim  to  be  his  dnty. 
That  a  man  ought  to  sacrifioe  his  happiness  to  his 
duty,  is  a  common  position ;  that  such  or  such  a  man 
has  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  his  duty,  is  a  com- 
mon assertion,  and  made  the  groondwoik  of  admir- 
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In  seleotiog,  as  a  legislator,  the  sab- 
jects  of  rewaid  and  punishment,  he  is 
in^wably  guided  by  this  principle :  that 
if^  by  misrepresentation  of  consequences, 
by  erroneous  reasoning,  or  by  fear  of 
punishment,  whether  physical,  moral, 
political,  or  religious,  a  man  be  prohibit- 
ed from  the  enjoyment  of  any  real  plea- 
sure, from  whatever  source  derived,  an 


ation.  But  when  happuMM  and  dutjare  considered 
in  their  broadest  sense,  it  will  be  seen  tbat,  in  the 
general  tenor  of  life,  the  sacrifice  of  happiness  to 
duty  fs  neither  possible  nor  desizmble;  that  it  can- 
not have  plaoe;  and  that  if  it  eonld,  the  interests 
uf  manldnd  would  not  be  promoted  by  it. 

**  *  Sacrifice,  sacrifice  !^  is  the  demand  of  the 
everr-dkj  moralist.  Sacrifice,  taken  by  itself,  is 
miscnieroos;  and  mischieToos  is  the  inihienoe  that 
connects  morality  with  suffering.  Morality  is,  then, 
the  most  efiiectiTe  when  it  is  the  least  painful.  Its 
associations  are  cheerfulness  and  poy,  not 'gloom 
and  misery.  The  less  of  happiness  is  sacrifio^  the 
j^reater  must  be  the  total  sum  of  happiness.  Let 
it  be  obtained ^ro^  where  it  can;  where  it  cannot 
be  had  without  sacrifice,  let  the  sacrifice  be  as 
small  as  possible;  where  the  sacrifice  will  be  great, 
let  it  be  ascertained  that  the  happiness  wul  be 
greater.  This  is  the  true  economy  of  pleasure ;  this 
iM  the  prolific  cultiyation  of  yirtue. 

**  In  treating  of  morals,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
invariable  practice  to  speak  of  nuui^  duty,  and  no- 
thing more.  Yet,  unless  it  can  be  shown  tbat  a 
particular  action,  or  course  of  conduct,  is  for  a  man*s 
nappiness,  the  attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is 
his  duty,  is  but  a  waste  of  words.  Yet,  with  such 
waste  or  words  has  the  field  of  ethics  been  filled. 
A  man,  a  moralist,  gets  into  an  elbow-chair,  and 
nours  forth  pompous  docmas  about  duty  and  duties. 
>Vhy  is  he  not  listened  to?  Because  every  man 
is  thinking  about  interests.  It  is  a  part  of  his  voir 
nature  to  think  first  about  interests.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  he  takes  a  correct  view  of  his  interests. 
Did  he  always  do  that,  he  would  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  felicity;  and  were  every  man, 
acting  with  a  correct  view  to  his  own  interest,  to 
obtain  the  maTJmum  of  obtainable  haziness,  man- 
kind would  have  reached  the  millennium  of  acces- 
sible bliss,  and  the  end  of  morality,  the  general 
happiness,  would  be  accomplished.  To  prove  that 
an  immoral  action  is  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest 
— to  show  how  erroneous  an  estimate  the  vicious 
man  makes  of  puns  and  pleasures— this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  sound  and  intelligent  moralist  Unless 
be  does  this,  he  does  nothing;  for  that  a  man  should 
not  pursue  what  he  deems  conducive  to  his  happi- 
ness, is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  impossible. 

**  There  is  the  like  coincidence  between  selfish- 
ness and  benevolence;  between  the  self-regarding 
and  the  extra-regarding  jprinciple;  between  what 
maybe  termed  self-rmrdmg  prudence,  and  efficient 
benevolence.  The  first  law  of  nature  is — Seek 
your  own  happiness.  The  united  voices  of  self-re- 
gardinff  prudence  and  efficient  benevolence  add— 
Seek  the  hapniness  of  others;  seek  your  own  hap- 
piness in  the  happiness  of  otherv. 

**  The  self-regarding  affection  is  not  only  not  a 
vice,  bnt  a  virtue  ;  and  not  only  a  virtue,  but  a 
virtue  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  race  de- 
pends.    If  I  thought  more  about  you  than  I 


injury  is  inflicted  upon  him  equal  in 
amount  to  the  bahince  of  pleasure  of 
which  he  is  deprived.  For  this  reason, 
in  no  single  instance,  in  any  law  pro- 
posed by  him,  is  anything  commanded 
which  is  not,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
conducive  to  pleasure;  nor  anything 
forbidden,  which  is  not,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  conducive  to  pain. 


thought  about  myself,  I  should  be  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind,  and  we  should  fall  into  the  dit^ 
togefher.  It  is  as  impossible  that  your  pleasures 
should  be  better  to  me  than  my  own,  as  toat  your 
eyesight  should  be  better  to  me  than  my  own.  My 
liappmess,  and  my  unhappineas,  are  as  much  a 
vtat  of  me  as  any  of  my  organs  or  &culties.  What 
is  demanded  by  prudence  is,  then,  required  by 
neoessity.  I  could  not  continue  to  ezift,  but  €»rtM 
continuance  of  the  selfish  principle.  Had  Adam 
cared  more  for  the  happiness  of  Eve  than  for  his 
own,  and  Eve  at  the  same  time  more  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Adam  than  for  her  own,  Satan  niigfat 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  temptation ; 
mutual  misery  would  have  marred  all  prospect  of 
bliss,  and  the  death  of  both  have  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination  the  history  of  man. 

''  And  yet,  to  disregard  the  social  affections — not 
to  look  to  them  as  sources  of  happiness — ^not  to 
seek  happiness  in  them,  is  the  capital  error  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  correct.  While 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  immediate  pleasure,  and 
the  avoidance  of  immediate  pain,  we  may,  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  present,  sacrifice  a  greater  distant 
pleasure,  or  occasion  a  greater  distant  pain  ;  for 
nature,  artless  and  untutored  nature,  engages 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  immediate  pleasure, 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  immediate  pain.  And 
while  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  self-re- 
garding affection,  we  may  neclect  or  violate  the 
social.  It  is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  pre- 
vent both  of  these  errors ;  to  pUce  before  the  eyea 
of  the  actor  a  more  correct  and  complete  view  of 
the  probable  future,  than  he  is  likely  to  obtain  in 
the  midst  of  present  influences ;  to  assist  him  in 
making  reflections,  and  drawing  conclusions  ;  to 
point  out  ends  whidi  had  not  su|m8ted  themselves, 
and  means  by  which  those  enoB  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  scout,  a  rnaa 
nunting  for  consequences — consequences  resulting 
from  a  particular  action  or  course  of  action,  col- 
lecting them  in  the  completest  manner,  and  pre- 
senting them  in  the  best  form  for  use.  In  a  word, 
as  the  whole  of  virtue  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  present  satisfaction,  to  a  satis&ction  of 
greater  magnitude,  but  more  remote,  so  the  sum 
of  moral  science  consists  in  establishing  the  true 
distinction  between,  and  the  ultimate  and  perfect 
coincidence  of,  prudence  and  benevolence.^  Tliis 
is  truly  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  by  which  evil  and 
good  are  made  to  present  themselvM  in  their  own 
shapes.  The  self-regarding  principle,  which  takes 
not  into  account  the  mterests  of  others,  which  takes 
not  into  account  anything  future,  has  as  little  in  it 
of  prudence  as  of  benevolence  ;  it  is  truly  the  kill- 
ing the  ffoose  for  the  golden  egg.  *  Myself,  my- 
self *>-<  Now,  now,*  are  but  the  cries  of  insensi- 
bility to  happiness  ;  and  insensibility  to  evil — evil 
certain,  though  not  instant,  is  a  dear  advantage  to 
its  possessor."'— llconto/oj/y. 
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"^  In  like  manner^  in  deciding,  as  a 
monlist,  what  is  proper  or  improper, 
right  or  wrong,  rirtuous  or  yicious,  he 
is  guided  bj  the  principle,  that  every 
one  must  determine,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, what  is  pleasurable  and  what  is 
painful ;  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist, that  what  is  gtatification  to  him, 
and  <mly  what  is  gratification  to  him, 
shall  be  gratification  to  another;  that 
lor  any  man,  in  the  ci^racity  of  a  moral- 
ist, to  say — '  If  I  do  this,  I  shall  get 
no  preponderance  of  pleasure;  but  if 
joa  do  this,  jou  may  get  a  preponder- 
ance of  pleasure,  yet  it  is  not  proper 
that  you  should  do  it,'  is  absurdity: 
that  if  such  moralist  apply  evil  in  any 
shape  to  prerent  the  act,  it  Is  injustice 
and  Injury ;  that  if  he  call  in  the  powers 
of  goYemment  to  prevent  the  act,  it  is 
tyranny:  that  nevertheless  there  are 
pleasures  which  are  pure,  that  is,  un- 
mixed with  pain ;  pleasures  which  are 
lasting ;  pleasures  which  are  cumulative, 
the  very  capacity  for  enjoying  them 
continually  increasing  with  the  indul- 
gence :  that  these  are  the  truest,  because 
the  greatest  pleasures;  that  these  de- 
serve the  most  careful  cultivation :  but 
that  to  imagine  that  any  pleasure  can 
come  from  a  bad  source ;  that  whatever 
yields  pleasure,  that  is,  preponderance 
of  pleasure,  is  not  good— good  for  that 
reason,  and  in  that  proportion — is  to 
despise  one  pleasure  because  it  is  not 
another,  to  despise  a  smaller  pleasure 
because  it  is  not  a  greater;  which  is 
absurd.  What  a  cultivation  of  happi- 
ness is  here !  What  true  husbandry  of 
it!  What  a  thorough  rooting-out  of 
the  tares  so  oflben  sown  with  the  wheat 
while  the  legislator  and  the  moralist 
have  slept  \ 

^  After  this  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  philosopher,  you  will  perhaps  be  de- 
sirous of  knowing  something  of  his  pri- 
vate history  and  habits ;  and  there  are 
some  points  relatire  to  both,  which  now 
assume  a  peculiar  interest. 

^  Jbrbmy  Bentham  was  bom  at  the 
residence  of 'his  fieither,  adjacent  to  Aid- 
gate  Church,  in  London,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1747-8,  and  died  in  Queen's 
-  Square  rlace,  Westminster,  where  he 
had  resided  nearly  half  a  century,  on 


the  6th  of  June,  1832,  beirig  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  precocious 
child.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  he 
read  Bapin  s  History  of  England  as  an 
amusement.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  musical  notes, 
and  played  on  the  violin.  At  the  age 
of  seven,  he  read  Telemaque  in  French. 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  entered  West- 
minster School,  where  he  soon  became 
distinguished.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  at  once  en- 
gaged in  public  disputations  in  the  Com- 
mon Hall,  and  excited,  by  the  acute- 
nesB  of  his  observations,  the  precision  of 
his  terms,  and  the  logical  correctness  of 
his  inductions,  the  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  heard  him.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B. ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  that  of  A.M. ; 
being  the  youngest  graduate  that  had  at 
that  time  oeen  known  at  either  of  the 
Universities.  From  early  childhood, 
such  was  the  contemplative  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  the  clearness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  observed  whatever  came 
under  his  notice,  that  at  the  age  of  five 
years  he  had  alieady  acquired  the  name 
of  ^the  philosopher,'  being  familiarly 
called  so  by  the  members  of  his  &mily ; 
and  such,  even  in  his  youth,  were  the 
indications  of  that  benevolence  to  which 
his  manhood  and  his  old  age  were  con- 
secrated, that  a  celebrated  statesman, 
who  at  that  period  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  and  with  whom  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  inter- 
val of  his  leaving  Westminster  School 
and  going  to  Oxford,  speaks  of  him,  in 
a  letter  to  his  father,  in  these  remark- 
able words — '  His  disinterestedness,  and 
his  originality  of  character,  refresh  me 
as  much  as  the  country  air  does  a  Lon- 
don physician.' 

*'*'  The  qualities  which  already  formed 
the  charm  of  his  character,  and  which 
grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength,  were  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. Truth  was  deeply  founded  in 
his  nature  as  a  principle ;  it  was  devo- 
tedly pursued  in  his  life  as  an  object ;  it 
exercised,  even  in  early  youth,  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  the  operations 
of  his  mind  and  the  afifections  of  his 
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beart ;  and  it  was  the  source  of  that 
moral  boldness,  energy,  and  consistency, 
for  which,  from  the  period  of  manhood 
to  the  close  of  life,  he  was  so  distin- 
guished. There  was  nothing  in  the  entire 
range  of  physical,  moral,  or  legislative 
science ;  nothing  whatever  relating  to 
any  class  of  subjects  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  his  understanding;  nothing, 
however  difficult  other  men  thought  it, 
or  pretended  to  think  it — or  with  what- 
ever superstitious,  political,  or  religious 
reverence  and  awe  they  regarded,  or 
affected  to  regard  it,  which  he  did  not 
approach  without  fear,  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
penetrate :  the  mystery  regarding  which 
he  did  not  strive  to  clear  away;  the 
real,  the  whole  truth  of  which,  he  did 
not  aim  to  bring  to  light.  Nor  was  there 
any  consideration — no,  not  even  appa- 
rent danger  to  the  cause  he  advocated, 
though,  by  the  desertion  of  friends  and 
the  clamour  of  foes,  that  cause  might 
seem  for  a  while  to  be  put  in  jeopaidy, 
that  could  induce  him  to  conceal  any 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  and  of 
the  correctness  of  which  he  was  satisfied, 
or  could  prevent  him  from  expressing  it 
in  the  most  appropriate  language  at  his 
command.  It  was  not  possible  to  apply 
his  principle  to  all  the  points  and  bear- 
ings of  all  the  subjects  included  in  the 
difficult  and  contested  field  of  legisla- 
tion, government,  and  morals, — to  apply 
It  as  he  applied  it,  acutely,  searchingly, 
profoundly,  unflinchingly, — without  con- 
sequences at  first  view  startling,  if  not 
appalling,  to  strong  minds  and  stout 
hearts.  They  startled  not,  they  appalled 
not  him,  mind  or  heart.  He  had  confi- 
dence in  his  guide ;  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  might  go  with  unfaltering  step  wher- 
ever it  led ;  and  with  unfaltering  step 
he  did  go  wherever  it  led.  Hence  his 
singleness  of  purpose ;  hence,  in  all  his 
voluminous  writings,  in  all  the  multipli- 
city of  subjects  which  have  come  under 
his  investigation,  as  well  those  which  he 
has  exhausted,  as  those  which  he  has 
merely  touched;  as  well  those  which 
are  uncomplicated  by  sinister  interests 
and  the  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
them,  as  those  which  are  associated  with 
innumerable  false  judgments  and  wrong 


affections :  hence,  in  regard  to  not  one  of 
them  does  a  single  case  occur  in  which 
he  has  swerved  from  his  principle  or 
faltered,  or  so  much  as  shown  the  slight- 
est indication  of  faltering  in  the  appli'^ 
cation  of  it. 

^^  That  he  might  be  in  the  less  danger 
of  falling  under  the  influence  of  any 
wrong  bias,  he  kept  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  personal  contact  with 
what  is  called  the  world.  Had  he  en* 
gaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life — 
money-getting,  power-acquiring  pursuits 
— he,  like  other  men  so  engaged,  must 
have  had  prejudices  to  humour,  interests 
to  conciliate,  friends  to  serve,  enemies 
to  subdue ;  and  therefore,  like  other 
men  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
must  sometimes  have  missed  the  truth, 
and  sometimes  have  concealed  or  modi- 
fied it.  But  he  placed  himself  above  all 
danger  of  this  kind,  by  retiring  from  the 
practice  of  the  profession  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  by  living  in  a 
simple  manner  on  a  small  income  allowed 
him  by  his  father :  and  when,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  at  length  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  patrimony  which 
secured  him  a  moderate  competence, 
from  that  moment  he  dismissed  from  his 
mind  all  further  thought  about  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  and  bent  the  whole  powers 
of  his  mind  without  distraction  to  his 
legislative  and  moral  labours.  Nor  was 
he  less  careful  to  keep  his  benevolent 
affections  fervent,  than  his  understand- 
ing free  from  wrong  bias.  He  surround- 
ed himself  only  with  persons  whose 
sympathies  were  like  his  own,  and  whose 
sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their  ap- 
propriate objects  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  life.  Though  he  himself  took  no  part 
in  the  actual  business  of  legislation  and 
government,  yet,  either  by  personal  com- 
munication or  confidential  correspon- 
dence with  them,  he  guided  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  legisla- 
tors and  patriots,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  all  countries  in  both  he- 
mispheres. To  frame  weapons  for  the 
advocates  of  the  reform  of ''the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  was  his  daily 
occupation  and  his  highest  pleasure ;  and 
to  him  resorted,  for  counsel  and  encour- 
agement, the  most  able  and  devoted  of 
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iliofle  advocates;  while  tbe  patriots  and 
philantluropists  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  New  World,  the  coimtry- 
men  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Jefferson,  together  <with  the  legislators 
and  patriots  of  Sooth  America,  speak  of 
bim  as  a  tutelary  spirit,  and  declare  the 
practical  application  of  his  principles  to 
be  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours. 

^  While  he  availed  himself  of  every 
means  in  his  power  of  forming  and 
cherishing  a  friendship  with  whoever  in 
any  country  indicated  remarkable  bene- 
volence; while  Howard  was  his  intimate 
friend— a  friend  delighted  alike  to  find 
and  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  superior 
beneficent  genius;  while  RomiU^  was 
not  only  the  advocate  of  his  opinions  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  affectionate  and  be- 
loved disciple  in  private ;  while  for  the 
youth  La  Fayette,  his  junior  contem- 
porary, he  conceived  an  affection  which 
in  the  old  age  of  both  was  beautiful  for 
the  freshness  and  ardour  with  which 
it  continued  to  glow ;  while  there  was 
no  name  in  any  country  known  and  dear 
to  Liberty  and  Humanity  which  was 
not  known  and  dear  to  him,  and  no  per- 
son bearing  such  name  that  ever  visited 
England  who  was  not  found  at  his  social 
bofud,  he  would  hold  intercourse  with 
none  of  any  rank  or  fieune  whose  dis- 
tinction was  unconnected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  human  improvement,  and 
much  less  whose  distinction  arose  from 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they 
laboured  to  keep  back  improvement. 
That  the  current  of  his  own  benevolence 
mi^t  experience  no  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance, he  uniformly  avoided  engag- 
ing in  any  personal  controversjr ;  he 
contended  against  principles  and  mea- 
sures, not  men ;  and  for  the  like  reason 
he  abetamed  from  reading  the  attacks 
made  upon  himself,  so  that  the  ridicide 
and  scoffing,  the  invective  and  malig- 
nity, with  which  he  was  sometimes 
assailed,  proved  as  harmless  to  him  as 
to  his  cause.  By  the  society  he  shunned, 
as  well  as  by  that  which  he  sought,  he 
endeavoured  to  render  his  social  inter- 
course subservient  to  the  cultivation,  to 
the  perpetual  growth  and  activity,  of 
Lis  benevolent  sympathies. 
.    ^^  With  such  care  over  his  intellectual 


faculties  and  his  moral  affections,  and 
with  the  exalted  direction  which  he 
gave  to  both,  his  own  happiness  could 
not  but  be  sure.  Few  human  beings 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  feO- 
city;  and  such  was  the  cheerfulness 
wluch  this  internal  happiness  gave  to 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  and 
the  turn  of  his  conversation,  that  few 
persons  ever  spent  an  evening  in  his 
society,  however  themselves  favoured 
by  fortune,  who  did  not  depart  with  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  beheld 
such  an  object  of  emulation.  Even  in 
his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
and  comprehensive  views,  there  often- 
times break  forth  a  sportiveness  and 
humour  no  less  indicative  of  gaiety  of 
heart,  than  the  most  elaborate  and  ori- 
ginal of  his  investigations  are  of  a 
master-mind :  but  this  gaiety  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  conversation,  in  which 
he  seldom  alluded,  except  in  a  playful 
manner,  to  the  sreat  subjects  of  his 
labours.  A  child-like  simplicity  of 
manner,  combined  with  a  contmnal 
playfulness  of  wit,  made  you  forget 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  acute  and  penetrating  genius; 
made  you  conscious  only  that  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  innocent  and 
gentle,  the  most  consciously  and  singu- 
larly happy  of  human  beings.  And 
from  this  the  true  source  of  politeness, 
a  benevolent  and  happy  mind,  endeav- 
ouring to  communicate  the  pleasure  of 
which  it  is  itself  conscious,  flowed  those 
unobtrusive,  but  not  the  less  real  and 
observant,  attentions  of  which  every 
guest  perceived  the  grace  and  felt  the 
charm.  For  the  pleasures  of  the  social 
board  he  had  a  relish  as  sincere,  and 
perhaps  as  acute,  as  those  who  are 
capable  of  enjoying  no  others ;  and  he 
partook  of  them  freely,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  affording  their  appropriate 
good,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
evils  which  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  them  is  sure  to  bring.  After  dinner, 
it  was  his  custom  to  enter  with  his  dis- 
ciple or  friend  (for  seldom  more  than 
one,  and  never  more  than  two,  dined 
with  him  on  the  same  day)  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  whatever  it 
might  be,  which  had  brought  them  to- 
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ber;  and  it  was  at  this  time  also, 
that,  in  the  form  of  dictation,  in  relation 
to  those  subjeots  which  admit  of  this 
mode  of  composition,  his  disciple  writing 
down  his  words  as  he  nttered  them,  he 
treated  of  some  of  the  subjects  which 
have  occupied  his  closest  attention,  and 
in  the  investigation  of  which  he  has 
displayed  the  greatest  degree  of  origin- 
ality and  invention.  In  this  manner 
wajB  composed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Deontology,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  Antobiogrwhy.  At  all  times  it 
was  a  fine  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
and  sometimes  an  exquisite  gratification 
of  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  to  be  engaged  in  this  service. 

^^He  was  capable  of  great  severity 
and  continuity  of  mental  labour.  For 
upwards  of  half  a  century  he  devoted 
seldom  less  than  eight,  often  ten,  and 
occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day, 
to  intense  study.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  his  physical  constitution 
was  by  no  means  strong.  His  health, 
during  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  adolescence,  was  infirm ;  it  was  not 
until  the  age  of  manhood  that  it  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  vigour:  but  that 
vigour  increased  with  advancing  age,  so 
that  during  the  space  of  sixty  years  he 
never  laboured  under  any  serious  mala- 
dy, and  rarely  suffered  even  from  slight 
indisposition ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitu- 
tionally was  not  older,  than  most  men 
are  at  sixty ;  thus  adding  another  illus- 
trious name  to  the  splendid  catalogue 
which  establishes  the  fact,  that  severe 
and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  in- 
compatible with  health  and  longevity, 
butconducivetoboth,  provided  the  mind 
be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temper- 
ate. 

**  He  was  a  great  economist  of  time. 
He  knew  the  value  of  minutes.  The 
disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and 
of  repose,  was  a  matter  of  systematic 
arrangement ;  and  the  arrangement  was 
determined  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  a 
calamity  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  of 
time.  He  did  not  deem  it  sufllcient  to 
provide  against  the  loss  of  a  day  or  an 
hour :  he  took  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  any  such  <^a- 


mity  to  him :  but  he  did  more :  he  waa 
careful  to  provide  against  the  loss  even 
of  a  single  minute ;  and  there  is  on  re- 
cord no  example  of  a  human  being  who 
lived  more  habitually  under  the  prac- 
tical consciousness  that  his  days  am 
numbered,  and  that  *  the  night  cometh, 
in  which  no  man  can  work.' 

^The  last  days  of  the  life  eren  oi  aa 
ordinary  human  being  are  seldom  alto- 
gether destitute  of  interest;  but  wheo 
exalted  wisdom  and  goodness  have  ex* 
cited  a  high  degree  of  admiraticm  and 
love,  the  heart  delights  to  treasure  up 
every  feeling  then  elicited,  and  every 
word  in  which  that  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed. It  had  long  been  his  wish 
that  I  should  be  present  with  him  during 
his  last  illness.  There  seemed  to  be  on 
his  mind  an  apprehension,  that,  among 
the  organic  changes  which  gradually 
take  place  in  the  corporeal  system  in 
extreme  old  age,  it  might  be  his  lot  to 
labour  under  some  one,  the  result  of 
which  might  be  great  and  kmg-continiied 
suffering.  In  &is  case,  he  knew  that  I 
should  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
diminish  pain  and  to  render  death  easy; 
the  contributing  to  the  eutkanaiia 
forming,  in  my  opinion,  as  he  knew,  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
physician.  On  the  possible  protractioii 
of  life,  with  the  fEulure  of  the  inteUee- 
tual  powers,  he  could  not  think  without 
great  pain;  but  it  was  only  during  his 
last  ilhiess,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  that  any  apprehensiott  of 
either  of  these  eviu  occurred  to  him. 
From  the  former  he  suffered  nothing ; 
and  from  the  latter,  as  little  as  can  well 
be,  unless  when  death  is  instantaneous. 
The  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his 
mind,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
woric  was  done,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  lie  down  to  his  final  rest,  was  truly 
affecting.  On  that  work  he  looked 
back  with  a  feeling  which  would  have 
been  a  feeling  of  triumph,  had  not  the 
consciousness  of  how  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done,  changed  it  to  that 
of  sorrow  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  no 
more :  but  this  feeling  again  gave  place 
to  a  calm  but  deep  emotion  of  enilta- 
tion,  as  he  recollected  that  he  left  be- 
hind him  able,   zealous,  and  faithful 
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minds,  that  would  enter  into  his  hibonn 
and  oomplete  them. 

^The  last  subject  on  which  he  oon- 
Tened  with  me»  and  the  last  office  in 
which  he  employed  me,  related  to  the 
permanent  improrement  of  the  ciroun- 
Btances  of  a  fiunil^*  the  jimior  member 
^  which  had  contnbnted  m  some  degree 
to  his  personal  comfort;  and  I  was 
deepl J  mipreoBod  and  affected  by  the 
oontrMtthnsbroiighttomyvieWybetween 
the  selfishness  and  apatny  so  ofltea  the 
companions  of  age,  and  the  generous 
eaie  for  the  wdfitte  of  others,  of  which 
his  he«rt  was  fnU. 

^  Among  the  very  last  thinffs  which 
his  hand  penned,  in  a  book  of  memo- 
randa^  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
note  down  any  thought  or  feeling  that 
passed  through  his  mind,  for  future 
revision  and  use,  if  susceptible  of  use, 
was  found  the  followmg  passage : — 'I 
am  a  selfish  man,  as  semsh  as  any  man 
can  be.  But  in  me,  somehow  or  other, 
so  it  happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the 
shape  <n  bencYolence.  No  other  man 
is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of 
whose  sufferings  would  to  me  be  a 
pleasurable  one :  no  man  is  there  upon 
eartii,  the  sight  of   whose  sufferings 


would  not  to  me  be  a  more  or  less 
painful  one :  no  man  upon  earth  is  there, 
the  sight  of  whose  enjoyments,  unless 
believed  by  me  to  be  oeriTed  from  a 
more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured 
by  some  other  man,  would  not  be  of  a 
pleasurable  nature  rather  than  of  a 
painful  one.  Such  inme  is  the  ^forceof 
sympathy!* 

^^  And  this  ^  force  of  sympathy'  go- 
verned his  very  last  hour  of  conscious- 
ness. Some  time  before  his  death, 
when  he  firmly  believed  he  was  near 
that  last  hour,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
disciples,  who  was  watching  over  him : — 
^  I  now  feel  that  I  am  dymg:  our  care 
must  be  to  minimise  the  pain.  Do  not 
let  any  of  the  servants  come  into  iiie 
room,  and  keep  away  the  youths:  it 
will  be  distressing  to  them,  and  they 
can  be  of  no  service.  Yet  I  most  not 
be  alone:  y<m  will  remain  with  me, 
and  you  only ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
reduced  the  pain  to  the  least  possible 
amount.* 

"Such  were  his  last  thoughts  and 
feelings;  so  perfectly,  so  beautifully  did 
he  illustrate,  in  his  own  example,  what 
it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to  make 
others  r 
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i  mrsT  gite  a  sepiufate  pliioe  to  the 
l^tooptkon,*  as'  it  oeeapied  so  large  a 
portion  of  BenihaD/s  l]fe,aad  is  so  eoQ- 
sttt&tly  refened  to  in  IdstDitespondenoe. 
In  1880^1,  hd  wrote  aTolnmewhioli  lie 
entitled,  ^*  History  of  the  War  between 
Jdi^my  Bentham  and  Qeorge  the  Third. 
By  one  of  the  Belligevents,"  eontaimng 


plu, 


.A^gj^^,,»j^^..B»««».p^^ 


I  found  in  the  following  outline : — 


"  OuUUmpfUte  Plmi^(>m$bmdiom  of  a  Panofh 
HooH  PttittHiiaTp  Motut :  o$  if tn^Mii  6y  J<eiwnjf 
Jhutham,  (jiT  JAmoMM  /mi»  £t^ 

^Tboftrttl  sbovtmy  petli«  hmI  ebeut  my  bed : 
And  •niert  oat  all  my  vnji. 

*'  Ix  I  aaT,  jperadTenture  the  dnrkneu  dutll  cover 
me,  fhen  aLkil  my  niriit  be  tuned  into  dny. 

•«  Etui  thera  ttao  dmll  thy  hand  lend  me;  and 
thy  rv^i  hand  ahnU  hold  me.*" 

Psalm  cxzxiz. 


*'Thebnil< 


CTTgwtor    the  coUb  oeenpyingthe 
keepers,  &e.— the  centre— an 
wm  au  the  way  up,  i 


bv  a  ^Uakl  umaily  opM, 

el  a  dtkk  m  /brfsfioaltofi,  and  of  a  oHMMey  in 

fj/oliMh-the  oelli,  hud  €pm  to  it  by  an  iron  grot' 

«*Tbe  fortb  withevt,  laid  o«t  upon  the  Mme 
principle  :-^«s  alao  the  ooniumimpa(km  between  the 
building  and  the  yazda. 

••ByWiidtaad  other  ecnbifaaaBi,  tiie  keipw 
eaMHied  ftom  tiie  ehiervatieii  ef  the  priwneia, 
vnieHTHierahethinlufittoihowhimseu:  hence, 
on  their  part,  the  sentiment  of  an  inTiiible  onmi- 
pTCMoee.^11ie  whole  eiBSoftieTiewahle  with  Httle, 
•r»if  »trmiaiy>  witbiit  anj»  ehai^  ^J^*^ 

"  Om  station  in  the  inspection  nart  affording  the 
most  perfect  Tiew  of  two  stoties  of  eel]s,and  aeon- 
sidMIe  tiew  of  atttOtf  >-4ke  MMit  of  a  diftaw 
MoeefleveL 

**  The  same  cell  serving  for  <tU  purppees :  workf 
sfa»,  faea&,  prnMrnrnt.  devotum  :  The  mez- 
amplsd  lyirineM  ef  in^inillif  i*ir»^««*t»g  lids 
mmcn^  with  4ihe  meet  eerapilova  npH  to 
heelth*  The  mmJster,  with  a  numerous,  but 
mo^y  coactfled  ao^tory  of  Tisiten,  in  a  rq;ahur 


an  aoooimt  of  theprogieesibi^fiHtaieef 
the  Panoptieon  Sdiettie.  It  is-teo^ leo^ 
to  reprint^  bat  I  shalleztratilftotti  ft  Hw 
most  remarkaUe  passagML  Btalham 
begins  by  saying  >-^ 

"^  Bat  lor  George  the  Third,  all  flM 
prisoners  in  England  wonld,  yean  ago^ 
hare  been  nnder  my  management.    IM 


ot<9M2  in  the  Miira,  visible  to  half  the  oelU,  whiflh 
on  this  occasion  may  double  their  complement 

«The  ssMf,  if  botit  am  admitted,  wsrtMWste 
each  odier. 

**SoMtmde^  or  UmHed  rrriltmfri  ad  Jiftiimm. 
But,  unless  for  punishment,  limited  sednsiota  In 
assorted  companies  bf  two,  tKree,  and  four,  irpte* 
fiKied:  an  aitaagement^  nfwi  this  aha  aisM 
exmpt  fram  danger.  Ihe  degree  ofssnwsifwi  fixed 
upon  may  be  preserved,  in  all  places,  and  at  aU 
times,  mvioMk  Hitherto,  when  solttode  faai 
been  aimed  at»  some  of  its  duflf  pupeeea  Imva  besB 
firustnted  by  occasional  associafaons. 

"  The  approach^  one  only— ^ote  openmg  into  a 
walled  oosmie  cut  throndli  tile  ana.  Hwee,  no 
stmngen  asar  the  hnildiiy  withoot  itam^  ner 
without  being  mrv^fed  from  it  as  thej  pam,  nor 
without  bmng  known  to  come  on  jmrpote.  Hie 
gates,  of  opm  wori^  to  esywe  AoiMi  mole :  on 
the  other  nde  of  the  road,  a  waU  with  a  biaaeliof 
the  road  beUnd,  to  aleter  jMoosoUe  nyseiMraii 
from  the  fire  of  the  building.  A  mode  <n  fortifica- 
tioa  like  tills,  if  praeticaUe  lii  a  city,  wonld  fasve 
saved  the  XomEoh  prmt^t  and  prevsatnd  tim  vk- 
poiular  acddeats  in  St  Qoorgd^M  FitUk, 

**  Hie  twrronnding  wdU,  itself  rarnmnded  by  an 
open  palisade,  which  serves  as  a  fetaee  to  tile 
gronndi  on  the  otiisr  sidaii^Easept  on  the  tide  of 
ttie  ajmroach,  no  jmbUo  path  Ij  that  fenoe.— A 
«M<Mers  walk  between:  on  which  no  one  cilae  can 
set  foot,  without  forcing  the  Hsnee,  and  dMiaring 
himewlf  ♦  tieipasssr  at  leaiti  if  net  an  eneav.  To 
the  four  walls,  four  such  inOuJ^nimff  and  eroi»> 
tug  each  other  at  tiie  ends.  Thus  each  sentinel 
hM  two  to  cheek  film. 


Mffle  are  the  leadiM  <j|»cinciplaa#— Ae 
application  and  preservation  of  them  in  the  detail, 
required,  as  may  be  supposed,  some  variety  of 
eontii  Vance. 

<*N.a-.TheespMas  of  this  mode  ni^itia 
supposed,  U  biofg^  voOftm  Ao^  that  of  tiin  late 
iqgsniona  Mr  BJaekbum'k,  which  waa  igl20  n 
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Ibr  George  the  Third,  all  the  panpers  in 
the  conntiy  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
under  my  management. 

^  The  work  entitled  'Pauper  Manage- 
ment,' * — ^the  work  to  which  this  bnef, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  not  altogether  nnin- 
atmctiye  nor  uninteresting  history,  is 
designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction, — 
would  have  become  law.  Bntfor€(eoige 
the  Third,  one  of  the  joint  wishes  and 
endeavours  of  Pitt  the  Second  and  Lord 
Melville  the  First,  to  which  no  just  con- 
demnation can  be  attached,  (would  they 
bad  been  more  numerous,)  would  have 
been  fulfilled. 

^  It  was  with  me  the  war  commenced. 
I  confess  it.  I  feel  no  need  of  bemg 
ashamed  of  it*:  it  is  for  the  reader  to  say 
to  himself  whether  I  have  or  no.  Yes,  I 
was  the  first  aggressor, — ^meaning  in  the 
eharaoter  of  a  subject  makingin  a  certain 
way waruponhissovereign.  Butwhether 
that  sovereign  had  not  been  intentionally 
an  agjgiessor  in  endeavouring  to  plunge 
his  subjects  into  a  groundless  war  against 
a  foreign  soverei«;n,  the  reader  will  judge. 
I  panuysed  his  hand.  I  saved  the  two 
countries,  perhaps  others  likewise,  from 
this  calamity.  He  vowed  revenge ;  and 
to  effect  it  he  wounded  me  through  the 
sides  of  this  his  country,  not  to  speak  of 
so  many  otherB.t 

**  No  muse  shall  I  invoke :  no  muse 
would  listen  to  me.  A  plain  tale  is  all 
I  have  to  tell :  let  others,  if  any,  who 
ma^  feel  disposed  and  able,  stick  flowers 
in  It. 

^  Catharine  the  Second  had  celebrity, 
nor  that  altogether  undeserved.  In  a 
female  body  she  had  a  masculine  mind. 
She  laid  the  foundation  of  a  code,— Hm 
aD-oomprehensive  code. 

^  My  brother,  whose  loss  I  had  to 
lament  not  many  years  ago, — ^my  only 
brother,  of  whose  education,  he  being 
nine  years  my  junior,  the  superinten- 
dence fell  into  my  hands,  when  on  a 
travellei^s  visit  to  that  country,  was  found 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  was  arrested, 
put  into  office,  and  succeeded. 

^  In  the  year  1786,  or  1787, 1  bemg 


^BMooUuMofilin  thA  Works,  voLyiu. 

i*  8m  the  diipate  with  G«oTg«  III.  ngBrding 
tlM  LetUn  of  Aiiti-Kaduayel,  in  duw.  viii.  of  thft 
Momoin. 

Vol.  XI. 


on  a  virit  to  my  brother,  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  or  thereabouts,  at  Crichoff  in  White 
Russia,  where  he  was  stationed  with  a 
battalion  of  a  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  on  an  estate  then  lately  pur^ 
chased  by  Prince  Potemkin,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Russia,  under  Catharine  the 
Second,  the  idea  presented  itself  to  him 
of  a  mode  of  architecture,  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  Panopticon,  from  the 
two  Greek  words,--one  of  which  signi- 
fied everything,  the  other  a  place  of 
si^t.  A  Mr  Pinchbeck,  a  sort  of  artist, 
who  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  the  personal 
fiivour  of  George  the  Third,  had  either 
anticipated  me,  or  afterwards  followed 
me  in  the  employment  given  to  that 
name. 

^*  The  puipose  to  which  this  rotundo- 
form  was  destined  to  be  employed  by 
my  brother,  was  that  of  a  huge  work- 
shop, in  which,  with  or  without  the 
benefit  of  steam-engine  newer,  occupa- 
tions capable  of  being  m  any  degree 
diversified,  might  be  carried  on ;  par* 
titions  in  the  form  and  position  of  radii 
of  the  circle  being  employed  in  separat- 
ing from  each  other  such  as  required  to 
be  so  separated :  in  the  centre  was  the 
(4>artment,  styled,  from  its  destination, 
the  Inspectoi^  Lodge :  from  thence  by 
turning  round  his  axis,  a  functionary, 
standing  or  sitting  on  the  central  point, 
had  it  m  his  power  to  commence  and 
conclude  a  survey  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to 
use  a  proverbial  phrase.  But  forasmuch 
as  men  had  not  in  these  days, — whatso- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
days  of  rlin3r  and  the  traveller  Mande- 
viDe, — any  visual  organs  seated  in  the 
back  part  of  the  human  frame,  it  was 
considered  accordingly,  that  it  was  ma- 
terial to  good  order,  that  the  workmen, 
whose  operations  were  designed  to  be 
thus  watched,  should  not  be  able  to 
know  each  of  them  respectively  at  any 
time,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  at 
that  moment  in  a  state  in  which  the 
eyes  of  the  inspector  were  directed  to 
his  person  in  sudi  manner  as  to  take  a 
view  of  it :  accordingly,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  effect,  provision  was 
Bade  of  an  annular  screen,  pierced  in 
such  a  manner  with  slits  or  holes,  that 
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by  any  person  it  might  be  seen  whether 
a  person,  whom,  in  this  or  that  other 
part  of  the  building,  he  waa  taking  a 
Tiew  of,  was  knowing  whether  he  was 
viewed  or  not. 

<^  Taking  in  hand  this  idea,  I  made 
application  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ease  in  which  the  persons  subjected  to 
inspection.*  were  placed  in  that  situation, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  sub- 
jected to  direction,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  made  to  suffer  in  the  way 
of  punishment:  in  a  word,  as  a  place  of 
labour  and  confinement  for  convicts. 

*^To  the  carrying  this  design  into 
effect,  two  requisites  were  necessary : — 
The  first  an  appropriate  form  of  archi- 
tecture as  above,  and  an  appropriate 
plan  of  management,  so  organized  as  to 
draw  from  that  mode  of  architecture,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  the  advantages  it 
was  capable  of  affording.  In  the  course 
of  my  reflections  on  this  latter  subject, 
I  came  to  my  conclusion,  that  the  cus- 
tomary i^an  pursued  in  works  instituted 
by  Qovemment,  and  carried  on,  on 
account  of  €k>vemment,  was,  in  an 
embent  degree,  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose :  though  to  this  general  rule,  parti- 
cular exceptions  there  might  be;  but  to 
the  particular  purpose  then  in  hand, 
they  had  no  application.  Accordingly, 
management  by  contract,  I  became  con- 
vinced, was  the  only  plan  that  afforded 
a  probability  of  good  success. 

^  In  pursuance  of  the  labours  of 
Howard,  who  died  a  martyr  to  benevo- 
lence, Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  illus- 
trious Commentator  on  the  Law  of 
England— 4Sir  Wlliam  Blackstone,  in 
connexion  with  Mr  Eden,  afterwards 
ooToneted  by  the  title  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, devised  a  plan  of  architeoture  and 
management  of  a  prison  for  the  confine- 
ment of  convicts,  and  accordingly  drew 
up  for  that  purpose  a  Bill  which  received 
tiie  official  denomination  of  the  Hard- 
Labour  BilL  Their  plan  was  in  some 
form  or  other  laid  before  the  public,  with 
such  explanations  as  were  thought  re- 
quisite. The  plan  of  management  was — 
not  contract-management,  as  above,  but 
trust-management:  the  managing  hands, 
whether  one  or  more,  not  having  any 
interest  in  the  success :  gaining  nothing 


in  case  of  profit,  losing  nothing  in 
of  loss :  in  a  word,  i£eir  interest  was 
not  to  1)6  coincident  with  their  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  one  was  destined 
to  operate  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
other :  for  where  a  man  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  labour,  it  is  his  interest  to  be 
idle  or  do  anything  but  labour. 

^'Actuated  by  these  conceptions,  I 
published,  anno  1 789,  a  tract,  entitled, 
'  View  of  the  Hard-Labour  Bill/  *  In 
this  work  I  took  in  hand  the  plan  of  the 
two  illustrious  statesmen,  applied  to  it 
the  above  principle,  examined  it  in  all 
its  details,  and  the  result  was  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  complete  demon- 
stration of  its  inaptitude.  Blackstone, 
notwithstanding  the  war  I  had  made 
upon  him  in  my  ^  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment,' in  answer  to  the  present  I  made 
him  of  a  copy  of  that  little  woric  sent 
me  a  civil  note,  acknowledging  that  be 
and  his  cooperator  had  derived  a»ia- 
tance  from  it :  they  went  to  work  not- 
withstanding, and  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  and  by  virtoe  of 
which  they  fixed  upon  a  site  for  the 
erection.  It  was  a  spot  of  about 
fourscore  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  BaA- 
tersea,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Battersea  Rise.  For  ascertaining 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  it  by  €U>vmi* 
ment,  a  jnry,  according  to  custom,  was 
summoned,  and  assessed  the  value  at  a 
sum  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds.  On  payment  of  that  snm  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Grovemmentat  any 
time  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  trans- 
fer it  into  any  hands  at  pleasure. 

^  From  causes  not  necessary  to  hmg 
on  this  occasion  to  view,  the  undertaking 
lingered,  and  the  verdict  of  the  apprais- 
ing jury  remained  without  effect.  Mean- 
time, my  brother  remaining  still  in 
Russia,  I  was  unable,  for  want  of  his 
assistance,  to  determine  upon  the  exact 
form  of  the  edifice,  and  through  want  of 
means,  to  make  a  proposal  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  function  in  question  by 
contract.  In  the  year  1790,  the  return 
of  my  brother  to  England,  furnished  me 
with  the  requisite  architectural  skill ; 
and  the  death  of  my  father,  which  took 

*  At  th«  commencement  of  toI.  it.  of  the  Workk 
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place  in  March  1792,  with  the  addition 
of  aasistanoe  from  without,  supplied  the 
peeoniary  means.  Aocordmgly,  in 
March  1792, 1  sent  in  to  Mr  Pitt,  then 
Firat  Lord  of  the  TreasniT;  and  Mr 
Dnndas,  then  Secretary  of  State,  after- 
wards created  Lord  Melville,  a  proposal 
for  the  taking  charge  of  convicts  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  according  to  the 
aboye-mentioned  plan  of  construction 
and  management  upon  the  terms  therein 
mentioned,  tliis  proposal,  in  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sent  in,  is  here  subjoined 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.^ 

*  **  OntliM  of  a  Phm  for  th«  Management  of  a 
Panopticon  Peoitentiazy-iioaie. 

'*  I  would  andertake, — 

'*  lit.  To  fiimiflh  the  prisoners  with  a  constant 
supply  of  wholeeome  food,  to  the  extent  of  their 
desiree  ;  sneh  privations  excepted  as  may  he  inflict* 
ed  in  the  way  of  punishment,  or  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, as  a  spur  to  industry.  A  state  of  constant 
fiunine,  and  that  under  every  modification  of  he- 
haTiour,  as  in  some  estahlishments,  is  what  I  can- 
not approve. 

"  ^  To  keep  them  clad  in  a  state  of  tightness 
and  neatness  superior  to  what  is  usual  among  the 
lower  classes,  or  even  in  the  improTed  prisons. 

««  3d.  To  keep  them  sui>plied  with  Aec^  and  bed- 
ding competent  to  their  situation,  and  in  a  state 
of  cleanliness,  scarce  anywhere  conjoined  with 
IflMity. 

*'  4th.  To  ensure  to  them  a  sufficient  supply  of 
artificial  tparmtk  and  l^t,  whenever  the  season 
Tenders  it  necessaiy,  and  thereby  preserve  them 
from  being  obliged,  as  in  other  plaoes,  to  deeist 
from  or  relax  in  their  work,  as  w«U  as  from  suffsr- 
ing  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

**  5th.  To  keep  constantly  from  them,  in  con- 
formity to  the  practice  so  happily  received,  every 
kind  of  dnmg  or  spirituous  uquonf  unless  where 
ordoed  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

*'  Gth.  To  provide  them  with  tpirUual  and  medi- 
ad  assistance  constantly  on  the  spot. 

**  7th.  To  make  and  maintun  such  a  distribution 
of  their  time,  as,  deduction  made  of  what  is  neces- 
my  for  meals  and  repose,  and  on  Sundays  for  de- 
ToiioB,  shall  fill  up  tne  whole  measure  of  it  with 
either  prodnetive  labour  or  profitable  ms^rve^con. 
To  allow  them  the  aex  koraa  somno,  the  time  Lord 
Coke  allows  to  his  student,  and  no  more:  not  to 
leave  them  stewins  or  shivering  in  bed  for  sixteen 
bonn  out  of  the  fouivand-twenty,  as  in  other  im- 
proved prisons,  to  save  candles. 

**  8th.  To  dve  them  an  mtereii  in  their  work, 
by  allowinr  them  a  share  in  the  produce. 

**■  fith.  To  convert  the  prison  into  ascAoo/,  and  by 
an  extended  ^>plication  of  the  principle  of  the 
Sundaw  schools,  to  return  its  inhabitants  into  the 
world  mstraeted,  at  least  as  well  as  in  an  ordinary 
school,  in  the  consBon  and  most  useful  branches  of 
vulcar  learning.  Extraordinary  culture  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  talents  is  not  in  this  point  of  view  worth 
meniioiking:  it  would  be  my  private  amusenumt: 
in  the  account  of  public  benefit,—!  should  take  no 
credit  for  it. 

**  10th.  To  ensure  to  them  the  means  of  ^ree/tAoM^ 


'^  For  giving  the  requisite  powero  to 
the  executive  authority,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  necessary.  Somehow  or 
other  the  business  lingered :  nobody  but 
the  King  and  Prime  Minister  Pitt  knew 
why.  Even  Lord  Melville,  I  have  some 
reason  to  think,  remained  in  a  state  of 
ignorance ;  for,  as  I  still  remember,  Mr 
Nepean,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State 
under  Mr  Dundas,  showed  me  a  short 
note  from  Mr  Dundas  to  Mr  Pitt  re- 
proaching him  with  the  delay.  What 
I  also  remember  is,  Mr  Douglas,  created 
then  or  afterwards  Lord  Glenbervie, 


at  the  emhndum  of  their  terms ;  by  giving,  to  eveiy 
one  of  tnem  who  wanted  it,  a  trude  not  requiring 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  for  the 
produce  of  which  I  could  engage  to  furnish  tiiem  a 
demand. 

**  1 1th.  To  hnr  for  them  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
prooMton  for  old  agej  upon  the  plan  of  the  Annu- 
ity Societies. 

**  ]  2th.  To  pay  a  petud  $ttm  for  every  eaeapej  with 
or  without  any  <Uwiilt  of  mine,  ixreeistihle  violenee 
from  without  excepted. 

**  13th.  To  take  upon  me  the  insurance  of  their 
liws  for  an  under  premium,  at  a  rate  grounded  on 
an  avenge  of  the  number  of  deaths  among  im- 
prisoned criminals. 

**  14th.  To  take  up  my  ordinary  residetuie  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and,  in  point  of  health,  to  share 
whatever  might  be  tibeir  sste* 

"  15th.  To  present  to  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench 
on  a  oertun  day  of  every  Term,  and  afterwards 
print  and  publiui  at  ray  own  expense,  a/ZoMMf, 
exhibiting  m  detail,  the  states  not  only  morai  and 
medical^  but  eooaomtco^  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  then  and  there  to  make  oastoer  to  all  such 
queatkm  as  shall  be  put  to  me  relative  thereto,  not 
only  on  the  part  ot  the  Court  or  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  but,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  on  the  part  of 
any  person  whatsoever :  questions,  the  answer  to 
whien  might  tend  to  subjeet  me  to  conviction  for 
any  capital  or  other  crmB  not  excepted :  treading 
underfoot  a  maxim  invented  by  the  guilty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  guilty,  and  from  which  none  but  the 
guilty  ever  derived  any  advantage. 

**  By  neatness  and  cleanliness,  by  diveisiW  of 
employment,  by  variety  of  contrivance,  and  above 
all,  by  that  peculiarity  of  construction,  which, 
without  any  unpleasant  or  hazardous  vicinity, 
enables  the  whole  establishment  to  be  inspected 
almost  at  a  view,  it  should  be  my  study  to  render 
it  a  spectacle,  such  as  persons  of  all  cksses  would, 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  be  curious  to  partake  of; 
and  that  not  only  on  Sundays  at  the  time  of  Divine 
service,  but  on  ordinaiy  days  at  meal  times  or  times 
of  work:  providing  therebv  a  system  of  inspection, 
universal,  free,  and  giataitons,  the  most  effectual 
and  permanent  of  all  securities  against  abuse. 

**  To  any  one  who  should  be  apprehensive  of 
seeing  the  condition  of  convicts  made  too  desirable, 
I  have  only  this  answer— Ait  lies  in  meUomting 
man^s  lot :  any  bungler  may  make  it  worse.  At 
any  rate,  what  you  take  from  severity  you  might 
add  to  duration. 
*«  You  see  the  use  of  a  rent,  and  that  ahigh  one, 
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irfling  me  of  something  wbich,  ori  ^e 
occasion  of  an  ifiterTiev  of  his  with  Mr 
Prtt,  he  had  said  hi  the  view  of  expe- 
ditmg  it.  At  length  came  the  day,  in 
1794,  on  which  the  act  was  passed,  by 
which  ^e  doing  ihe  bnsiness  by  contract 
was  authorized.  And  the  spot  at  Bat- 
tersea  Rise,  which,  as  above,  had  been 
destined  to  the  reception  of  a  peni- 
tentiary establishment  on  the  plan  of 
Sir  Wmiam  Blackstone  and  Mr  Eden, 
wtts  made  to  change  its  destiny,  and 
wad  transferred  to  the  intended  peni- 
tentiary to  be  erected  and  managed  np- 
on  my  plan.  The  lingering  continued : 
nobody  knew  why.  Mr  Pitt  was  shy 
in  speaking  of  it.  After  three  or  fonr 
years'  inferral,  the  business  came  npon 
the  carpet  in  another  form.  In  the  year 
lTd7  was  instituted  the  important  and 
inflnential  Finance  Committee,  —  the 
first  by  which  a  report  approaching  to 
any  snch  length  as  that  which  this  Com- 
mittee gave  birth  to  was  prodnced. 
Mr  Abbot  haying  distinguish^  himself 
at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where, 
through  the  medium  of  Westminster 
School,  he  had  succeeded  to  a  student- 
ship, had  been  received  into  favour  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  of  that  day,  and 
through  his  means  had  been'  sent  by 


pa^vUe  by  me,  for  a  builduig  not  yet  «n«ted,  bat 
luider  my  direction,  io  be  erected. 

M  Hie  interest  of  the  public  is  completely  mine. 
'  Bveiy  pemy  spent  beyond  necessity  Itys  a  tax 


*I  shoold  zeqnixe  no  new  confidence.  Give 
the  convicts  to  me  as  thev  have  been  given  to 
tbe  bnlks.  Capital  I  shonld  want  little  or  none : 
the  sabststeiko^-nuMiey  is  capital :  Hat  yon  wonld 
bave  security  for.  Tlie  hnlka  are  and  must  be  im- 
penetrable to  the  pnblic  eye.  They  need  more  than 
Jmman  goodness  to  ensure  them  from  abuse. 

**  My  prison  is  tmnspannt :  my  managoBMnt^ 
no  less  so.  The  holk-masters  have,  from  year  to 
year,  to  do  as  they  please.  A  smnmons  from  the 
fCins^  Beneb  mignt  oast  me  the  same  day.  I  am 
.  no  Nabob.  I  irant  no  Jaiy.  I  wooldbavenone. 
The  best  friend  to  innocence  I  know  of^  is  open  and 
speedy  jostice. 

**  Of  the  dispositions  I  sbonld  bring  with  me  to 
•Doh  aa  enterprise,  or  the  notives  that  hfiveaiged  me 
on  to  it,  I  shall  say  nothing; — You  would  inquire. 
What  is  public  1  will  mention.  The  books  I  send 
will  show,  by  their  dates,  that  thesobjeet  bad  oo- 
eopied  a  warm  pboe  in  my  thongbts,  /onr  yean 
and  thtrlem  yean,  before  any  penonal  views  had 
mixed  with  it  Those  views  are  but  of  yesterday. 
I  began  with  planning,  Ibr  A  and  B  to  exeeafte— 
yon  will  aee  i  did^-^£tery  page  of  tiie  tract  jost 
printed  i&nx  yean  ago  sent  over  in  maniiscnpt) 
will  show  it  yon :  views  rising  upon  views  drew 


a  rotten  borough  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, having  been  called  to  the  Bar.  He 
was  nominated  Chairman  to  tiiat  com- 
mittee by  Mr  Pitt,  at  the  recommendib- 
tion  of  Mr  Pepper  Arden,  alfcerwarAs 
made  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Coni- 
men  Pleas. 

"  Mr  Abbot  was  related  to  me  by 
marriage.  When  he  was  between  five 
and  six  years  old,  h»  mother  took  for 
her  second  husband  my  fitther,  and  be- 
came his  second  wife.  He  and  his  elder 
brother  were  bred  up  together  with  nay- 
brother  in  the  house  which  I  now  inha- 
bit: they  going  at  the  same  time  for  iiv- 
Btruction  to  Westminster  School.  Be«- 
tween  the  ages  of  the  Abbots  there  was 
an  interval  of  two  years, — ^my  brotheifB 
was  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  between 
the  two. 

**  In  those  dajrs  Mr  Colqnhoun,  who, 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitati 
Police  Magistracy  in  the  year  1 792,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  police  magis- 
trates sitting  at  the  Queen  Square 
Westminster  Office,  liad  distinguished 
himself  by  his  work  on  the  Police.  By 
the  above-mentioned  Finance  Commit- 
tee, he  was  brought  before  them  wiih 
my  proposal,  the  same  by  which  the 

al>ove-mentioned  Act  of  Psjiiament  had 

-  -  -    -  .         .  .     ,  ■    ■  s 

ar  affeotioos  after  tfaem :  till  at  hat  Inid  to  mf- 
self —Alas  I  where  is  the  stranger  who  will  enter 
as  deeply  as  the  contriver  into  the  spirit  of  tbe  con- 
trivance P 
**  On  my  part,  I  shonld  wish  to  st»n]»ko< — 
*<  1.  To  have  the  office  assured  to  uieeentnetor 
during  good  behaviour :  a  phrase  which,  in  the  or- 
dinanF  terms,  means,  for  life;  bttt  whicih,  en  terins 
like  the  above,  would  mean  simply  what  it  asfrs. 

**  2.  The  station  of  jailor  is  not,  in  common  ae- 
oount,  a  veiy  elevated  one.  The  addition  of  con- 
tractor has  not  mnch  tendency  to  ndse  H.  Bdue*- 
tion,  profession,  connexions,  oeoapationsi^  and  OV 
jects  considered,  I  hope  I  should  not  be  tboncht 
unreasonable  in  wishing  to  be  preserved  irom  beuag 
altogether  oonfonnded  with  those  by  whom  thsee 
sitoations  have  been  hitherto  filled,  and  fimn  Aid- 
ing myself  a  suiferer  in  estimation  by  having  per^ 
formed  a  pnblic  service.  In  this  view,  two  expe- 
dients present  themselves :— one  is,  tbe  asaBfmo 
of  your  assistance  towards  oblalning  »  I!a>linien- 
tary  sanction  for  the  offer  of  stuiduw  examination 
in  manner  above-mentioned :  the  other  is  an  even- 
toal  assnranee,  that,  if  after  a  iair  trial  Vb»  tneeeaa 
of  the  oaderti^ing,  and  the  prepriefej  of  my  een- 
duct  in  it,  should  ^>pear  to  have  been  folly  aaper- 
tained,  I  shall  be  recommended  to  his  Hajesty"for 
a  Bkark  of  distinction  not  peouniarr,  snch  aft  may 
testify  tiiat  I  have  incurred  no  ultimate  loat  of 
honour  by  the  service,  and  affiud  me  f^mn  i 
pensation  for  the  inten-ening  risk.** 
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been  procnied,  in  His  hand.  How  tbis 
happened  I  nerer  knew, — whether  it 
was  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister,  or  some 
oiber  member  of  the  Government. 
Among  the  members  of  that  committee 
was  Mr,  now  the  Right  Honourable  Regi- 
nald Pole  Carew.  He  had  become  my 
fdend,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Pan- 
opticon system,  through  the  medium  of 
mj  brother,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  Petersbuig.  The  task  of 
maidng  a  Report  on  the  Panopticon  plan 
was  committed  to  his  hands.  The  Re- 
port he  drew  up  accordingly  in  £iYour 
of  the  plan  was  couched  in  such  strong 
terms,  that  prudence  suggested  and  pro- 
duced the  suppression  of  it.  It  went 
into  other  hands, — whose  they  were  I 
do  not  at  present  recollect,  if  I  ever  knew 
— ^whether  those  of  Mr  Abbot,  chair- 
nian  of  the  entire  committee,  or  any  one 
else.    Of  a  speech  which,  on  that  ocoa- 

.sion,  Mr  Abbot  made  in  the  Committee, 
the  substance  was  at  the  time  reported 
to  me.  Referring  to  some  of  the  most 
Boted  instances  of  cruelty  that  history  re- 
cords :  ^  We  do  not  sit  here^'  said  he,  'to 
try  causes;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  cruel- 

.  est  of  those  cases  was  not  comparable  to 
that  which  this  man  has  been  suffering.' 
On  this  occasion  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
saiy  were  called  upon  to  say  whether 
or  no  they  were  prepared  to  go  on  with 
the  plan ;  and  if  not,  why  not  ? — they  an- 
swered, in  cold  terms,  in  the  affirmative. 
**  At  this  time,  however,  or  before, 

« I  was  informed  that  the  spot  at  Bat- 
tenea  Rise,  which  had  formed  the  basis 
of  the  proposal  made  by  me,  and  acceded 
to  as  above,  could  not  be  given  to  me. 
Two  peiBonages  [were  the  parties  inter- 
ested,!— ^the  then  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr  Markham,  in  right  of  the  see,  the 
paramount  proprietor;  Earl  Spencer, as 
lessee  under  a  long  lease  from  that  same 
see*  The  Archbuhop  had  been  head- 
naater  of  Westminster  School  during 
the  five  or  six  years  which  I  had  passed 

,  in  that  seminary :  he  submitted  with- 
out reluctance :  a  civil  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  me  on  that  occasion^  intimating 
his  .consent,  is  still  in  mr  possession. 
Lord  Spencer  demurred :  be  refused  to 
cede  the' spot  to  roe:  but  be  gave  me 


reason  to  h(^  that  another  part  of  his 
estate,  called,  I  believoj  Battersefk  Fields^ 
might  be  conceded  to  me.  His  stewani^ 
he  said,  had  informed  him  that  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  institution  of  that  sort, 
thjreatened  to  be  detrimental  to  other 
parts  of  his  vast  property  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  spot  destined  to  the 
institution  by  Parliament,  was  an  elevat- 
ed one^ — ^the  highest  part  of  it  at  the 
same  height  above  the  water,  by  which 
one  boundary  of  it  was  bathed, — ^namely, 
about  ninety-two  feet,-— as  the  top  of 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
spot  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  in 
lieu  of  it,  was  also  contiguous  to  the  river, 
bat  was  little,  if  anything,  better  than 
a  marsh.  By  the  noUe  earl  I  was  kept 
from  the  cold,  in  hot  water,  for  about 
a  twelvemonth ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  I  was  informed  that  it  never  hafl 
been  his  intention  that  I  should  have 
either  the  one  spot  or  the  other:  but 
that  should  he  be  compelled  to  give  up 
part  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose,  the 
choice  between  the  two  being  at  t^e 
same  time  allowed  to  him,  it  should 
be  the  low,  and  not  the  elevated  ground. 

^  I  was  thereupon  turned  adrift,,  dis- 
lodged from  this  spot,  and  sent  abroad 
in  quest  of  another  spot;  like  our  £r^t 
pLrents,  ^  the  world  before  me,' — £ut  if 
Providence  was  my  guide,  she  provcid 
for  this  time  but  a  blind  one.  Many  were 
the  spots  thought  oi^  several  visited,  and 
two  or  three  provisionally  approved  cf. 
Of  one  of  them,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Lon- 
don, I  remember  nothing  more  at  pre- 
sent than  that  it  was  elevated, — tins 
property  being  originally  recommended, 
and  always  wished  for,  and  to  such  a 
degree  stony  as  to  be  barren.  Anottier 
is  that  which  is  called  '  Hanging  Woqd,' 
—an  elevated  and  beautiful  spot  on  this 
side  of  Woolwich. 

^^  By  what  means^  in  these  several 
eases,  the  door,  afier  having  beeo;  x^f^Kk- 
ed,  was  finally  shut  against  me^  is  not 
worth  recollecting :  at  length  an  oppor- 
tunity that  seent^  favoor^le  presented 
itself;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  of  that  day, 
happened  to  be  in  want  of  a  sum  (in 
ready  money, — he  had  a  fuet^old  estate 
at  M  illbank,— it  had  for  one.crf  its  bpiuid- 
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aries  &  line  of  about  half^a-mile  in  length, 
and  wiuhed  aU  the  way  by  the  Thames. 
^  At  length  the  time  waa  oome  for 
patting  a  final  extinguUher  upon  ail 
hopes.  The  MiUbank  estate  was  now 
in  my  possession,  all  but  the  one  piece 
of  gaiden-gTound,  for  the  buying  out  of 
the  lease  of  which  jglOOO  wiu  necessary. 
The  mornings,  as  usual,, were  passed. in 
the  Treasury  Chambers,  either,  in  a 
waiting-room, — not  unfrequently  the 
board-room  itself^— -or  the  passages.  I 
had  become  fiuniliar  with  three  of  the 
chief  clerks :  one  day  said  one  of  them  to 
me,  *•  Weil,  now  you  will  not  haye  long  to 
wait, — the  warrant  for  the  £1000  is 
gone  to  the  king, — ^his  majesty  is  a  man 
of  business, — seldom  does  a  document 
wait  more  than  twenty-four  hours  for 
his  signature.'  The  next  day  came,  aud 
the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  for  three 
weeks, — a  day  or  two  more  or  less, — all 
the  wiule  the  same  familiarity  and  fBtVour 
in  all  faces,  but  the  surprise  on  both 
parts  continually  on  the  increase.  On 
the  day  that  followed,  on  repairing  to 
the  usual  haunt,  I  found  everything  con- 
verted into  ice.  Upon  my  putting  some 
question  or  other,  ^  Mr  Bentham,'  said 
the  derk  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
*•  you  must  be  sensible  that  this  is  «  sort 
of  information  that  is  never  given,  and 
as  seldom  asked  for.'  If  these  were  not 
the  very  words,  this,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  very  substance.  Here  ended  all 
hopes  of  setting  up  the  prison  institution. 
StUl,  however,  the  Millbank  estate  re- 
mained in  my  hands,  part  and  parcel  in 
the  occupation  of  tenants  holding  of  me 
at  will,— other  part,  at  first  in  the  hands 
out  of  which  it  should  have  been  pur<^ 
chased,  and  at  length  the  lease  having 
expired,  iu  the  occupation  of  a  tenant 
at  will,  as  before.  Not  only  the  land 
itself  was  thus  in  my  possession,  but  the 
deeds  by  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  me.  Until  those  deeds  could  be  got 
out  of  my  hands,  and  transferred  to  cer- 
tain others,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  dispose  of  the  land  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Various  were  the  stratagems  em- 
ployed for  the  acquisition  of  these  same 
documents.  The  recital  would  be  not 
only  instructive  but  amusing,  could  time 
be  spared  for  it. 


'^  I  come  now  to  another  campaign  of 
the  war. 

''  In  1797,  Pitt  the  First,  then  Prime 
Minister,  brought  in  his  Poor  BilL 
.  ^^  Universal  was  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  measure  so  important  and 
extensive.  It  had  for  its  leading  idea 
and  groundwork  a  plan  that  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr  Ruggles,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Essex. 

^^  I  took  in  hand  this  bilL  I  dissected 
it.  I  proposed  a  snocedaneum  to  it : 
this  succedaneum  I  couched  in  the  form 
of  letters,  addressed  to  Arthur  Toung, 
for  proposed  insertion  into  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  which  had  been  brought 
into  existence  a  short  time  before.  Xhey 
appeared,  accordingly,  in  four  succes- 
sive numbers,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  these  same 
Annals  :*  the  matter  of  them  is  that 
which  forms  the  matter  of  the  body  of 
Pauper  Managementt 

^*  It  may  be  seen  to  contain  a  com- 
plete system  of  provision  for  the  help* 
less  and  indigent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity of  England  and  Wales  included: 
Local  field  the  same  as  that  of  Minister 
Pitt's  above-mentioned  Poor  Bill.  Mu- 
tatU  mutandis  plan  of  architecture  the 
same  as  that  of  Panopticon  plan — de- 
vised for  the  lodgement,  nuuntenance, 
and  employment  of  prisoners.  Note, — 
that  it  was  for  persons  of  the  unoffend- 
ing class  that  this  new  plan  of  archi- 
ture  was  originally  devised.  Principle 
of  universal  and  constant  inspectability 
the  same  in  both  cases:  inspectability 
of  the  inspectors  by  the  eye  of  the 
public  opinion  tribunal  the  same  in  both 
cases :  but  actual  subjection  to  inepec- 
tion  in  no  cases  except  those  in  which 
it  was  reouired  by  the  difierent  pui^ 
poses,  or  objects  in  view,  of  the  different, 
or,  in  some  reqpects,  coincident  institu- 
tions. 

'^Arthur  YoUng  was  in  a  state  of 
rapture:  he  presented  me  with  250 
copies  of  those  Nos.  of  his  Annals  in 
which  the  matter  was  contained.  By 
me  they  were  distributed,  at  different 


*  See  these,  and  likewise  the  aathor*8  criticism 
on  Pittas  BiU,  in  the  Worlu,  vol.  viii.  p.  3t>l  el 
9eq. 

t  An  unpublished  MS. 
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UmeB,  among  fludi  persons  in  whose 
hands  they  presented  to  my  conception 
a  promise  of  being  of  use :  whether  any 
of  the  copies  were  ever  on  sale,  is  more 
than  I  can  remember:  among  those 
presented,  were  one  to  Minister  Pitt, 
the  other  to  Senior  Secretary  of  State, 
C^eorge— afterwards  Sir  George  Rose, 
and  one  I  take  for  granted,  but  from 
inference  rather  than  remembrance,  to 
Becretaiy  Dnndas. 

**'  All  this  while  Panopticon  for  Prison 
management  remained  apon  the  carpet. 
One  day  I  received  from  Mr  Rose  an 
invitation  to  call  upon  him — not  at  his 
office,  bat  at  his  house.  Days  are,  on 
this  occasion,  of  more  importance  than 
months,  or  even  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  and  repeated  tokens  of 
approbation  that  had  been  given  to  the 
Panopticon  plan  by  the  Planner-General 
of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  my  intercoorse  with  him  had 
as  yet  been  no  otherwise  than  at  arm's 
length.  In  demeanour,  master  and  man, 
proportions  ^areUeSy  were  alike  cold  and 
haughty :  the  man  was  passionate, 
rough,  and  coarse.  Imagine  my  aston- 
iahment  who  can,  when,  after  giving 
me  to  understand  that  those  on  whom 
the  issue  depended  had  read  the  work,* 
and  read  it  with  approbation,  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  'Gome  and  dine 
with  me  here  one  day  the  beginning  of 
next  week, — Mr  Pitt  and  ALr  Dnndas 
will  meet  you, — and  we  will  settle  about 
this  plan  of  yours.'  The  day  of  the 
week  on  which  this  announcement  was 
made  was  Friday :  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  The  Monday  passed  awinr — 
the  Tuesday  in  like  manner — ^the  Wed- 
nesday eke  also.  There  ended  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  :  on  the  Thursday 
I  heard,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  by 
whose  mouth  I  did  not  long  remember, 
that  on  the  Wednesday,  instead  of  my- 
self, Mr  Rugglee  had  been  the  guest : 
but  that  the  entertainment  had  closed 
with  mutual  dissatisfaction.  From  the 
above-mentioned  seventh  heaven  this 
intelligence  cast  me  down,  if  not  to  the 
bottom  of  tiie  abyss  of  despair,  at  any 
rate  but  a  little  distance  from  it — ^a 
bush  of  thorns  having  caught  hold  of 
*  Viz.,  on  Pftuper  Managexnent 


the  skirts  of  my  clothing  and  saved  me 
fit>m  absolute  destruction. 

'^  Before  this  time  I  had  received  in- 
timation from  Mr  Rose,  that  strong  a» 
had  been  the  approbation  bestowed  upon 
my  plan  by  all  those  to  whose  depart- 
ment the  business  belonged,  other  per- 
sons there  were  by  whom  it  had  been* 
viewed  with  an  eye  not  altogether 
fiaivourable :  who  these  persons  were 
was  not  mentioned,  nor  any  description 
given  of  them  less  mysterious  than  this. 
What  the  power  was  that  thus  stood  in 
the  way  was  more  than  at  that  time  I 
had  any  suspicion  o£  There  was  an 
end  to  my  situation  of  Sub-Regulue  of 
the  Poor ;  but  my  claim  to  be  Sub-Rcr 
gulus  of  the  imprisoned  part  of  the  po- 
pulation still  lingered. 

^  To  contract-management  was  to  be 
substituted  trust-management, — in  other 
words,  the  trustees  being  constituted 
authorities,  nominees  of  other  superior 
constituted  authorities,  management  by 
patronage;  or,  in  still  ulterior  words, 
to  management  by  functionaries  in  whose 
instance  interest  coincided  with  duty — 
trustees  whose  interest  was  at  daggers- 
drawn  with  duty. 

^^That  everything  might  be  done  in 
due,  that  is  to  say,  in  accustomed  form, 
a  committee  of  Honourable  House  wa» 
duly  orgauieed, — ^number  of  members 
twenty-one,  appropriately  packed  for 
the  purpose.  On  this  occasion  what  other 
persons  were  examined  I  cannot  recol- 
lect,— the  votes  of  the  time  would  ofeourse 
show.     I  of  course  was  of  the  number. 

'^This  formality  being  gone  through, 
an  act  was  passed,  in  1811. 

'*  Neverdoesthecurrentofmy  thoughts 
alight  upon  the  Panopticon  and  its  fate, 
but  my  heart  sinks  within  me :  upon 
the  Panopticon  in  both  its  branches, — 
the  prisoner  branch  and  the  pauper 
branch :  upon  what  they  are  now,  and 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  would 
have  been,  had  any  other  king  than 
this  same  George  the  Third  been  in  those 
days  on  the  throne.  According  to  the 
calculations  which  had  then  been,  with 
close  attention,  made,  the  pecuniary 
value  of  a  child  at  its  birth,— that  value 
which  at  present  is  not  merely  equal  0, 
but  equal  to  an  oppressively  large  nega- 
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tlve  quantify,  would,  under  that  mtam 
of  maintenaDOe  and  education  whidi  I 
kad  prepared  for  H,  expeuBe  of  eoUToy* 
ance  to  the  distant  site  allowed  for, 
have  been  a  poeitire  quantity  to  no  in* 
conaiderable  amount. 

^^80  much  far  unoffending  indigence. 
Ab  ttf  the  enminally*o£fending  part  of 
ponulation,  no  tamer  of  el^bmta  kad 
a  better  ffrounded  anticipation  of  the 
auooeflB  of  nia  management  than  I  had  of 
mine,  as  applied  to  the  ofiendioff  sdiool 
of  my  scholars.  Learned  and  Right 
Honoaiahle  judges  I  would  not  then 
h&Te  undertaken,--^!  would  not  now 
undwtake  to  tame:  learned  gentlemen 
in  full  practice  I  would  not  have  under* 
taken  to  tame :  noble  lords  I  would  not 
have  undertaken  to  tame :  hononrahle 
gentlemen  I  would  not  bare  nndartaken 
to  tame.  As  to  learned  judges  under 
the  existing  system,  I  have  shown  to 
demonstration,  nor  has  that  demonstra* 
ticNi  ever  been  contested,  nor  will  it  ever 
be  contested,  that  (not  to  speak  of  male- 
volenee  and  benevolence)  the  most  male* 
ficent  of  the  men  whom  they  consign  to 
the  gallows  is,  in  comparison  with  those 
by  whom  this  dieposition  is  made  of 
them,  not  maleficent,  but  beneficent 

^  Varions  were  my  adventures  when, 
year  alter  year,  I  was  sent  or  encouraged 
to goupon  aplace  «w  #w  a  land-^hnnting 
•—hunting  alter  terra  Jirma^  which  I  so 
oftentimes  found  slippery  as  ice,— elip* 
pmg  through  my  fingers :  analogous  in 
some  scxrt  was  my  unhappy  chase  to  that 
of  Fenelon  s  Telemaohus  when  rambling 
in  quest  of  his  father  Ulysses :  as  often 
as  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  re«- 
ceiving  the  paternal  embrace,  consigned 
by  some  delusion  or  other  to  final  dis- 

rintment.    But  how  sadl^  different 
catastrophe, — ^how  opposite  in  my 
case  to  what  is  called  poetieal  justice  I 

*^  A  little  before  or  iSbet  the  presenta- 
tion of  my  convict's  Paa<^tioon  plan  to 
Pitt  the  second  in  London,  I  had  tninch 
milited  it  to  Ireland,  to  Sir  John  Pamell, 
then  Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer,  father 
of  the  present  Sir  Heniy :  &vonrable 
tn  no  small  degree  was  the  aoceptance 
given  to  it:  out  of  it  grew  the  two 
volumes  entitled  *  Panopticon,'  &c., 
which  are. sUU  before  the  public;  b^ 


tween  ng^self  aodHMit  twoftky  maii  mmii. 
honest  fimcftionaTy,  it  ptodueed  a  eov> 
lespondenee,  and  in  Uie  course  of  avisli 
of  his  to  London,  a  pemonal  inten^euto 
and  interchange  of  convivial  hospitaliif% 
Atone  time  came  to  me  from  thebsiroiieft 
an  invitation  to  Dublin,  lor  the  purpiMS 
of  superintendiDg  the  building  and  t>rw 
ganisingthe  institution  there.  In  tUe 
summons  was  comprised  an  linvkatiiMi 
to  take,  for  the  time  that  my  «tay  an 
that  metropolis  continued,  his  house  for 
my  home.  All  this  notwithstaadtii^ 
somehow  or  other,  I  found  tfaat^  afte? 
that  invitation,  I  had  sent  to  DubKa  ta 
the  appointed  oflSyee  my  MS&  for  im-* 
pression,  the  impression,  notwiihstand* 
ing  my  instances,  stood  still;  and  hence 
it  was  that  it  was  continued  at  my  own 
expense,  and  put  into  the  form  in  whieh 
it  is  now  visible. 

^'At  this  time  Lord  Westmoreland  vaa 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Irehmd :  an  and)!* 
teotural  plan  of  the  prison  ocoiemplaled 
for  Dubnn  was  put  by  tiie  Gh^nc^lor 
of  the  Exchequer  into  the  hand  of  his 
Excellency.  ^They  will  all  get  a«t«' 
were  the  v^  words  of  the  answw,  as 
reported  to  me.  Nor  was  the  observa*- 
tion  altogether  groundless ;  for  of  thoee 
safeguards,  which  are  common  to  all 
prisons,  no  gn^hical  representation  was, 
I  believe,  contained :  nor  even,  for  want 
of  room,  the  plan  of  external  fortification 
and  circumvallation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  lanonicalness  of  the  ohs^rva*- 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  touQ  and 
deportment  which  accompanied  it,  w«Dre 
such  as  sufllced  to  show  lliat  attempts  at 
explanation  would  have  been  firuiUesa^ 
would  have  been  presented  to  averted 
head,  dosed  eyelids,  and  obduratedeaia 
Not  altogether  favourable  to  the  superior 
was  the  observation  hereupon  made  to 
me  by  the  subordinate  fonctionaiyi  and 
the  character  in  few  words  given  of  hin : 
but  the  maxim  de  mortuii  nil  nmi  bo- 
num  has  its  counterpart  in  the  shorter 
maxim  de  vttns  ne  nuUediCf — at  a|iy 
rate  when  the  situation  of  the  «m.is4i^ 
so  high  a  degree  elevated.  1    t 

^^  Man^  years  after,  a  similaiij  dfi- 
cisive  rejection  was  put  upon  the  plan, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  architectural  part 
of  it—by  a  Home  Secretary  in  London. 
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D&veni'iiMiiidli  of  diflbfent  aiiefi^  for  the 
piffpofie^  of  ooiifTe3dD|;  an  ianpfeBsion  of 
tfa«  whole  together,  in  peftteolftr  purts 
of  H,  had  Uen  |^at  together  bj  my 
btttiher^  and  ei:faibited  in  Uie  house  from 
WhkA  this  k  dated,  in  the  room  whioh 
now  is  employed  acr  a  library.*  By 
a|){>oiitlnient  enter  the  Duke  of  Port- 
laad,  with  two  of  his  Graoe's  sons: 
Aearoe  bad  he  bestowed  a  glance  npon 
each  of  the  models,  whmi  tiie  obaervar 
tion  came  from  him — ^Not  light  enoagh :' 
eoeh  was  the  substance  of  the  <^M9enra^ 
tioi>,  not  more  than  twice  as  many  the 
words,  whatever  they  were: — ^nor  was 
this  condemnation  passed  by  his  Oinoe 
in  London  more  gronndless  than  that 
passed  60  many  yettfs  before  in  Dnblin 
by  his  EzeeUency :  trae  it  is,  that  the 
^iice  b^Bg  circnlatipr  polygonal,  glass 
was  the  sole  material  of  which  the 
botmdary  all  round  was  composed,  with 
ihe  exception  of  the  ag^gregate  of  the 
ItOB'-Ws  and  leadings  necessary  for  the 
imbeddings  of  the  panes  of  gl^ :  and 
as  to  the  want  of  light  in  the  Inspec- 
tor's lodge  in  the  centre,  in  the  first 
plaoe>  what  his  duty  required  was,  not 
to  be  seen,  but  only  to  see,  and  the  par- 
titions, ten  or  eleren  in  nnmber,  being 
all  of  Uiem  in  the  direction  of  the  radii 
of  the  circumscribing  circle,  opposed 
next  to  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  ihe  light,  even  to  that  station  in  which 
light  was  so  little  necessary,  namely, 
the  abore-mentioned  central  lodge,  in 
the  histoiy  written  by,  I-foirget-what 
illnstrious  Frenchman,  under  the  un- 
pretending title  of  Fairy  Tales,  one  of 
the  occurrences  is  the  imprisonment  of 
the  heroine  in  a  palace,  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  composed  thronghout  of 
one  solid  mass  of  glass.  Of  this  arche- 
type, the  Panopticon  was  as  near  a 
similitude  as  the  limited  power  of  human 
sett  could  admit  of. 

*•  In  form,  the  edifice  had  its  simili- 
fode  and  its  really  existing  archetype 
"te  the  once  celebrated  place  of  entei^ 
tainment  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  Ranelagh  House,  or,  for  i^ortness, 
Ranelagh---haying  origincdly  been  built 


*  See  allasions  to  this,  in  the  Correspondence 
)h  ehap*  k.  of  the  MemoirB. 


for,  and  mhaMtod  l^  General  Jones, 
created  by  William  the  Third,  Eari  of 
Banelagli,  ra  Irdand :  sc^oe  of  many 
an  amorous  intrigue ;  and  for  that  pniv 
pose  indicated  as  destined  by  thib 
Viscountess  and  her  learned  gallant  In 
one  of  the  prints  of  Hogartlf  s  Marriage 
d-la^^node.f  Another  and  mnch  better- 
fiited  similitude,  for  it  still  exists  and 
flourishes,  is  the  capital  part  of  the 
^lendid  eonservatoiy  in  the  nunery-* 
ground  of  MrlAddiges^in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Hackney. 

^^  AU  this  is  true :  bat  not  less  tnh 
h  is,  that  in  the  room  in  which  the 
models  in  question  were,  dimensions  of 
the  boundary  fronting  the  light  25  feet^ 
in  it  nnmber  of  windows  not  more  t^ain 
three,  nor  those  t^  large  ones ;  nor 
had  any  particular  solicitade  been  wife> 
ployed  abovt  the  iremoval  of  little  ob^ 
stniotioiis  to  the  entrance  of  the  lightx 
nor  about  iiie  choice  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the^visitation  of  the  ilketiious  goest 
at  tJtfe  abode  of  the  hnmble  host:  ne^ 
had  Phoebus  yonchsafed  at  that  moment 
to  illuminate  the  receptacle  b^  hisTsysi 

^  Of  this  condemnatory  visits  such  as 
it  was,  I  remember  the  transmittifi^ 
information  by  a  note  in  writing  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilberforce,  in  those  days 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  nealons^ 
and  influential  patrons  of  the  measure : 
an  answ(Mr  of  his  is  still  in  my  possession 
somewhere ;  in  terms  altogether  tB* 
markable,  if  not  unprecedented  on  the 
part  of  my  pious  and  benevolent  friend^ 
he  gives  vent  to  the  indignatioin  which 
that  occurrence  had  amkened  in '« 
bosom  so  unaccustomed  to  sensadons  of 
this  nature." 

'  *) 

Bentham  was  a  frequent  visiter  at 
the  table  of  Mr  Wilbertece,  where  he 
met  with  Lord  Eldon  then  Attomerjr^ 
general.  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Harrbwby, 
and  many  other  leading  political  meHL 
Bentham  remembered,  and  often  r^ 
peated,  a  strong  phrase  of  Wflberftsciee^. 
**!  will  nerer  forsake  you;  but* the 
Minister  is  not  with  ;^ou.''  There  hid 
been  a  misunderatanding  between  Pitt 
: '     *   1    '  '^ 

•f  See  an  interesting  account  of  l^nelngKg,  in 
Dumont^  *  S^a\«&irs  wir  Minibeia.^  '     ^  ' 
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and  WillMribKe,  not  such  as  to  stop 
ail  communication,  for  they  availed 
themselves  of  Lord  Carrington's  friend- 
ship for  both  to  preserve  through  him  a 
certain  intercourse.  Bentham  thought 
that  Pitt  was  not  unfavourable  to  his 
scheme,  for,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  said  that  Bentham  had  been  greatly 
injured  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  pro- 
crastination ;  but  Pitt  communicated  to 
nobody,  not  even  to  DundnA,  the  real 
cause  of  the  delays.  Wilberforce  was 
disposed  to  blame  Pitt  severely — ^but 
without  sufficient  reason.  Wilberforce 
thought  Pitt's  opinions  on  religious 
matters  lax  and  immoral ;  and  to  that 
laxity  he  was  habitually  disposed  to  at- 
tribute whatever  was  amiss. 

The  Government,  however,  was  so 
much  compromised  by  its  acts  and  its 
promises,  that  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, Mr  Holford  being  Chairman, 
was  nominated  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ministers,  for  the  purpose,  as  Bentham 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  believe,  of 
crushing  the  Panopticon  plan  of  man- 
agement, and  setting  up  the  Patronage 
plan  in  lieu  of  it  This  was  in  1811, — 
after  nineteen  years  of  waiting. 

It  was  only,  however,  on  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry,  that  Bentham  saw  evi- 
dence of  the  concert  of  a  majority  to  de- 
feat his  object ;  for  his  supposition  had 
be^i,  that  the  Committee  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
it.  Of  Wilberforce,  Bentham  said  : — 
''From  the  first  to  last,  his  wishes  for 
the  melioration,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  comfort  of  these  peccant 
members  of  society,  had  been  sincere  : 
his  labours  towards  the  effectuation  of 
those  objects  correspondent :  so  long  as 
my  share  in  the  promised  institution  for 
that  purpose  afforded  a  ray  of  hope,  he 
had  stood  by  me.  At  what  precise  time 
he  joined  himself  to  that  Baal-peor,  it 
fell  not  in  my  way  to  know.  At  the 
time  at  which  these  symptoms  of  ter- 
giversation presented  themselves  to  my 
observation,  he  cannot  but  have  under- 
stood so  much  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
faith  that  had  been  pledged  to  me,  as  to 
see  that  it  was  invincible.  That  which 
was  best,  being  no  longer  possible,  that 


whi<^  to  him  seemed  next  best^  was  of 
course  that  which  it  was  his  doty  to 
transfer  his  endeavours  to  the  aeoom^ 
plishment  of. 

''  By  the  part  he  took  in  thebusineflBy 
my  condition  was  not  in  any  degree  or 
way  deteriorated :  the  change,  if  any 
was  made  in  it,  was  for  the  better.  Of 
the  design  he  was  engaged  in,  the  ten- 
dency, and  one  object  at  least,  was  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  might  be^  a  cairn  in 
my  mind,  and  prevent  any  such  ebulli- 
tion as  would  be  apt  to  produce  feelii^Ks 
of  an  inimical  nature  towards  me  in 
the  minds  of  those  on  whom  the  com- 
pensation due  to  me  for  my  suffer- 
ings might  depend :  in  whatsoever  in- 
stance any  direct  violation  of  the  law 
of  veracity  had  been  committed  by  other- 
persons,  he  had  no  share  in  it.  True  it 
is,  he  had  given  me  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  course  it  was  intended  to  be 
taken  in  relation  to  me  and  my  institu- 
tion by  these  same  omnipotent  persons, 
was  not  known  to  him;  and  that  it  was 
in  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree 
unknown  to  him,  is  what  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  me  ^m  being  persuaded  of." 

The  sum  which  Bentham  received  as 
compensation  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  contracts  with  him  for  Panopticon, 
was  £23,000.  The  amount  was  paid 
him  in  1813.* 

The  Panopticon  plan  had  been  in  dis- 
cussion for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
oentury.  On  the  9th  May,  1704,  leave 
was  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Mr  Dundas,  and  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary  House, 
&c.  On  that  occasion  Mr  Dundas  said : 
— ^*  When  first  the  plan  was  mentioned 
to  him,  (Mr  Dundas,)  and  when  he  was 
told  that  many  of  those  convicts  who 
were  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for 
life  mig^t    be    usefully  employed   in 

•  The  52  Geo.  IIL  o.  144,  is  entitled,  '<  An  Aet 
for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentia^  Home  for  tha 
Confinement  of  Offenders  convicted  within  the 
City  of  London  and  County  of  Middlesex,  and  for 
making  eompen«ation  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  EBqnire, 
for  the  non-performance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  said  Jeremy  Bentham  and  toe  saids  Commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty *8  Treasury,  respecting  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  criminals. 
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lUAQvfiustazee  in  this  ooimtij,  he  owned 
be  thongbt  the  scheme  a  yisionaiy  one; 
but  oo  more  cleeelj  examining  the  mode 
proposed  by  a  gentleman,  whose  maan- 
iaelotjwaa  not  &r  from  <iiat  House,  he 
found  that  the  plan  was  not  only  prao* 
tioablei,  but  also  very  easy  to  be  carried 
into  effeet — viz^  by  means  of  a  machine 
whieh  enabled  every  man  to  be  a  mann- 
fiustiuw,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
skill  whatever.  It  might  be  said  to  be 
a  machine  that  gave  the  power  of  sight 
without  eyes,  and  of  feeling  without 
hands :  merely  moving  the  machine  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  completing  the 
manufactute.  A  great  number  of  persons, 
he  was  persuaded,  might  be  employed 
here,  where  their  labour  would  be  very 
Qseiiil  to  the  public:  and  he  believed, 
that  with  very  little  additional  expense, 
the  produce  of  the  labour  would  equal 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work." 

In  remarking  upon  some  observations 
from  another  speaker,  he  said — ^^The 
plan  would  not  only  be  lucrative  to  the 
persons  employed;  but,  he  was  ex- 
foemely  well  satisfied,  would  defray  its 
own  expense." 

Instead  of  the  Panopticon,  ^  the  un- 
exampled inspectable  prison"  of  Bent- 
ham, — ^the  Penitentiary  of  Millbank  was 
erected, — not  to  be  entered  without  the 
order  of  a  Secretary  of  State ;  and  while 
it  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  Pan- 
opticon, it  cost  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  the  Panopticon  would  have  cost. 

Speaking  of  Panopticon,  B^itham 
said  to  me  in  1822 : — ^*'  Among  my  un- 
divnlged  instruments  of  amusement  and 
good  morals  for  the  prisoners  in  Panop- 
ticon one  was  singing  in  chorus :  for  audi- 
ence, volunteer  visiters  in  the  Central 
Lodge.  Tune  1 .  Malbrook,  Coda  to  the 
song,  *Our  worthy  Governor.'  Stanza, 
reciting  in  v^se  aU  the  good  things  he 
stood  engcK/ed  to  do  for  them,  and 
stating  them  as  done.  This,  in  so  far 
as  done,  would  be  just  eulogy;  in  so 
far  as  left  undone,  merited  satire  and 
accusation  before  all  the  world.  Tune  2. 
Another  pretty  melody,  and  almost  as 
simple — 

Drink  and  set  ^onr  hearts  at  rest : 
Of  a  bad  l>argam  make  the  best. 

Words  the  some,  except,  that  instead  of 


drink^  in  stansa  1,  work;  stanza  2^ 
learn  >  in  stanza  3,  sinff," 

1  have  not  been  willing  to  interrupt 
the  nairative  by  the  introduction  of  the 
correspondence,  which,  in  £M)t,  would  of 
itself  fill  large  volnmes;  but  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  many  of  the  letters 
have  an  interest  more  than  temporaiy, 
both  from  their  style  as  compositions 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  contents, 
I  have  selected  some  of  them,  partly  in 
the  character  of  ^probative  documents," 
or  *^  pieces  justificatives,"  as  the  French 
denominate  them;  and  partly  as  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  times  and 
of  the  character  of  Bisntham. 

BSNTHAH  TO  EikRL  SpBNCER. 

(Extracts.) 

^^  No  doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  such 
an  alienation  upon  the  value  of  the  rest 
of  your  lordship's  property  in  that 
neighbourhood,  is  an  object  that  has  as 
strong  a  claim  to  consideration,  as  the 
amount  of  the  price  obtainable  for  that 
particular  part;  nor  should  I  be  at  all 
surprised,  if  that  effect  should  at  first 
blush  be  apprehended  to  be  prejudicial. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  such  ap- 
prehensions: nor  will  your  lordship,  I 
hope,  when  the  particulars  of  the  plan, 
as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  have 
been  more  fully  laid  before  you.  The 
persons  of  the  prisoners  will  be  alto- 
gether out  of  sight,  not  only  of  any 
house  at  present  existing,  but  of  any 
house  that  can  ever  be  built  upon  any 
other  part  of  your  lordships  estate. 
The  whole  thousand  will  be  enclosed  in 
a  single  building  of  140  feet  diameter: 
that  building,  so  fax  ^m  being  an  eye- 
sore, will,  I  hope,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  be  an  ornament  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  not  less  than  the  rotunda  at 
Ranelagh  is,  to  which  it  will  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  resemblance. 

*'It  will  be  completely  enclosed  by 
walls,  with  guard-houses  on  the  outside, 
occupied  by  guards,  who  by  the  height 
of  their  situation  will  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, not  only  what  is  doing  within, 
but  what  is  doing  without,  to  a  consid*- 
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enble  distauoe:  who  of  ooune  cia  be 
sent  to,  or  even  called  to,  at  a  nmoh 
greater  distance  than  ihe  aitnation  of 
the  ground  and  oUier  objects  may,  in 
eveiy  instance,  admit  of  their  comm aod- 
Ing  with  their  eye :  and  who  of  conise 
will  have  orders  to  lend  their  aid  at  all 
times,  and  during  the  night  time  more 
especially,  to  pat  a  stop  to  any  misde- 
meanour that  may  be  ottemptea  within 
the  circle  of  their  cognisance,  and  to 
apprehend  the  authors  :  I  say,  daring 
the  niffkt  time;  for  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment reqaires  the  walling  to  be  well 
lighted  all  round,  without  as  well  as 
within.  The  neighbourhood,  therefore, 
being  watched  and  guarded,  and  even 
in  some  degree  lighted,  at  the  expense 
of  the  establishment,  will,  instead  of 
eoffering  in  point  of  security,  be  greatly 
benefit^.  On  the  other  side  of  each  of 
the  two  roads  which  bound  the  premises 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  the  land,  I 
observe,  is  occupied  by  gardeners,  whose 
ground,  as -such,  being  unendoeed  by 
waUs,  must  at  present  be  in  a  consider- 
able degree  exposed  to  depredations. 
These  grounds  would  receive  an  imme- 
diate benefit  by  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  watch-houses. 

^  Though  I  am  not  at  present  in  the 
OommisBion  of  the  Peace,  yet  having 
been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to 
the  estate  of  my  late  father,  who  was  in 
the  Commission  for  two  counties,  I  may, 
without  much  presumption,  suppose  it 
not  unlikely  that,  if  I  thou&ht  fit  (and 
in  such  a  situation  I  should  think  fit) 
to  have  my  name  inserted  for  Surrey,  it 
would  not  be  rejected ;  and  in  that  case, 
and  in  that  situation,  I  may  leave  it  to 
your  lordship  to  judge  whether  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  likely  to  find 
me  negligent  of  their  service. 

'*  Before  I  (fait  the  subject  of  security, 
give  me  leave  to  assare  your  lordship, 
that  any  further  meaeures,  whidb  might 
Mgg^  themselves  to  your  lordship  in 
this  view,  would  not  find  me  backward 
in  adopting  them  ;  nor  is  it  a  small  ex- 
pense that  would  prevent  me. 

*^  So  much  with  regard  to '  sectmi^, 
-^ — Is  the  establishment  likely  to- pre- 
sent aoythhig  disgustful  or  unpleasant 


to  the  neighbourhood  ^—Yoor  lorMip 
may  soon  judge.'^Adoplang,  in  their 
fnlfesteBergy,  &e  ideas  of  Howar«A  witli 
regard  to  the  importance  of  publicity  it 
is  part  of  my  plan,  as  your  lordship  mvy 
have  observed,-  and  indeed  the  mahi 
pillar  of  it,  to  give  the  establishment 
such  a  face  as  may  attract  to  it  persons 
of  all  classes,  bat  particularly  of  the  so* 
perior  ranks  of  life,  whose  inspection,  as 
such,  would  afford  the  most  powerfol 
check  to  mismanagement :  on  Sunday^ 
in  particular,  it  wodd  be  my  endeayoorte 
render  it,  by  means  of  the  chapel  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  the  bailding, 
a  sort  of  place  of  public  entertainment 
suitable  to  the  day,  like  that  afiEbrded  by 
the  Magdalen,  and  the  Asylum.  Year 
lordship  will  judge  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  cany  on  any  such  plan,  if  the 
establishment,  or  anything  bel<mging  to 
it,  were  ever  suffered  to  be  in  the  smallest 
particular  an  object  of  disgust. 

^*  It  is  in  that  view,  as  well  as  in  the 
view  of  making  the  residence  to  which 
I  have  doomed  myself  the  more  com*- 
fortable,  that  I  should  make  a  point  ef 
giving  to  the  pkce,  considered  at  large, 
what  embellii^ment  it  may  be  soseep- 
tible  of :  nor  does  it  (4>pear  to  me  ^at 
it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  true 
spirit  of  the  institution,  if,  while  with 
reference  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whose  correction  it  is  designed,  it  is  seen 
to  have  the  properties  of  a  prison,  and  an 
establishment  for  forced  labour — to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  possetigerB  it 
should  wear  the  aspect  of  a  iWm^  am^, 

^'  Allow  me  here  to  represent'to  your 
lordship  how  much  reason  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  have  to  rejoice  at  the 
change  of  plan  which,  in  the  room  of 
three  men  of  rank,  subject  to  no  control 
but  what  has  reforenoe  to  theprospmty 
of  the  establishment  itself,  and  they  not 
resident,  substitutes  a  single  individttal 
like  myself.  By  an  article  which  i  too^ 
care  to  insert,  I  am  subjected,  as  your 
lordship  may  have  obBerved,'to  be  yo- 
meved  or  censured  by  theOourt  6f  King's 
Bench  in  a  most  summaiy  way,«t*a 
minute^s  warning  i  and  by  the  t^rmsdf 
that  artiele,8houldI  ever  reoede  fhimaftv 
of  my  engagements,  whetberas  tol;bei^ 
pointls  in  which  the  neigbbottriiCod,iys 
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$mikf  wovld  be  int^roatod,  or  aaj  oiher, 
there  10  not  that  individiml  so  ohseiue, 
vho  might  not  make  his  appearance  in 
epniti  In  person,  and  without  any  ex- 
pense, ajM^  &oe  to  ftMdy  call  me  to  ao- 
eoimt  ht  the  fiulnre* 

^^  Bat  along  with  the  good  eompany 
(it  may  he  m^poeed)  may  oome  had : 
and  will  oome»  were  it  only  to  visit  their 
firiends  in  c^unMCtf.— No  such  thin^ 
my  lord.  See  them  ihey  may,  indeed, 
hot  not  hold  the  smaUesteonrene  with 
them,  unless  I  please :  such  is  the  con* 
atmotion  of  Uie  building.  No  man  who 
does  not  come  decently  clad,  will  be  ad- 
mitted :  every  man  will  be  liable  to  be 
eeaxohed,  were  it  only  that  he  may  not 
ooneeal  any  instruments  of  hostility  or 
escape:  every  man  will  be  liable  to  be 
questioned  as  well  as  searched,  if  I  or 
nine  see  cause :  nor  can  any  man  get  in 
at  all*  without  presenting  himself  to  his 
examiners.  To  the  officers  of  the  police 
the  establishment  will  be  open  of  course, 
and  thither  they  will  come  at  times 
not  foreknown,  if  these  be  any  proqiect 
^  proy,  while  to  a  male&otor  who  is 
ooice  within  my  gates,  escape  will  be 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances 
will  a  man,  whose  conscience  accuses 
him  of  a  crime,  come  and  plunge  into 
the  net  ?— Impossible.  He  has  every- 
thing to  fear,  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
it>  ■  In  Newgate  and  other  prisons, 
upon  the  common  footing,  containing 
oriminals  as  yet  untried,  men  of  similar 
characters  cannot  be  excluded,  because, 
beibre  trial,  no  man  may  be  precluded 
from  concerting  his  defence  with  whom- 
aoever  may  present  themselves  in  the 
character  of  his  friends :  neither  can 
they  be  subjected  to  examination  in  the 
way  of  questioning,  because  such  exa- 
mination would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  admission  which  is  deemed 
essoitial  to  that  purpose.  No,  my  lord 
*^-the  laat  place  in  which  a  felon  at  large 
will  think  of  trusting  himself^  of  his  own 
aecord,  will  be  my  Penitentiary  House. 

^^  Allow  me  here  to  mention  a  cir- 
enmstance  which,  in  this  point  of  view, 
may  perimps  appear  to  your  lordship 
temsbly  conclusive.  If^  setting  ajBi<K 
the  contriver  of  the  phin,  one  man  more 
than  another  should  be  supposed  to  have 


a  just  view  of  its  probable  effects  in  thie 
as  well  ae  other  particulars,  it  should  be 
Mr  Nepean,  who  has  had  so  much  oc- 
casion to  consider  it.  Tother  day  in 
oonversati<m— •*  /  m>ant  a  littU  l^  of 
^nmnd^  says  he,  ^  in  the  eauntry^  within 
reach  e/Laruton^  to  hnUd  a  hotue  upon  : 
«-ife  |fOtf  happen  to  know  of  any  euoh 
tkif^r—'  Yss^'oKfaly'Ido:  theroi$a 
board  up^  adffertiiinp  ^ound  to  he  let 
on  a  huiidimg  leaee^  close  to  the  pre^ 
mieeey  ju$t  on  the  other  side  of  one  of 
the  roade  that  bounds  them,'—*^  Oh 
— is  there  ?'  says  he,  *  then  I  will  go 
and  look  at  it :  t^ejuet  the  epot  forme ; 
ite  vicinity  to  the  Panopticon  would 
be  a  recommendation  to  me.' 

'^  No  wonder,  indeed,  if  people  enou|^ 
should  be  found,  who,  hearing  that  felons 
were  to  come  among  them,  as  report 
might  say,  hearing  that  it  is  no  great 
distance,  and  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of 
those  circumstances  of  the  plan  which 
would  render  that  vicinity  an  advantage 
instead  of  a  prejudice,  no  wonder  they 
should  be  more  or  leas  alanned  at  it :  nor, 
consideripg  the  difierences  of  men's  tem- 
pers and  casts  of  character,  is  it  possible 
to  say  that  there  should  be  nobody  who, 
even  after  hearing  everything  that  could 
be  urged  to  disj^  such  apprehensions, 
might  remain  dissatisfied.  jBut  in  esti- 
mating the  effectsof  the  measure  upon  the 
value  of  your  lordship's  estate,  the  true 
question  is,  as  your  lordship'sdiscemment 
will,  I  make  no  doubt,  acknowledge,  not 
whsjt  may  be  the  notions  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals for  a  moment,  and  before  the  true 
nature  and  effects  of  it  can  have  been 
known ;  but  what  will  be  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  public  in  |[enend,  after 
those  effects  have  oeen  indicated  by  ex- 
perience. In  proportion,  therefore,  as  I 
may  have  succeeded  in  diq>elling  any 
apprehensions  that  may  have  presented 
themselves  to  your  lordship  at  a  first 
glance,  previous  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  in  that  proportion  I  shall 
have  succeeded  in  rendering  your  lord- 
ship indifferent  to  what  may  be  the 
apprehensions  of  the  neighbourhood,  or 
anybody  else,  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage. Will  any  sodb  appueheBsions, 
supposiog  them  formed,  have  any  du- 
ration ?-^No,  my  lord-Hlorfar.  from 
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flying  from  the  spot,  builders  wiU  flock 
to  it,  were  it  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  guard. 

^^But  let  me  admit,  for  arguments 
sake,  (and  it  is  only  for  argument's  sake,) 
that  the  neighbonrhoody  and  even,  in 
particular,  the  valtis  of  your  lordship's 
estate  would  ultimately  be  rather  pre- 
judiced than  served  by  the  establishment 
— will  your  lordship's  candour  allow  me 
to  inquire  whether,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  would  be 
a  just  motive  for  opposition,  or  present, 
to  a  person  in  your  lordship's  situation, 
a  prospect  of  opposing  with  success  ? 

^'  The  materials  for  judging  have,  in 
some  particulars,  not  presented  them- 
selves yet  to  your  lordship's  view :  allow 
me  to  perform  that  office. 

'^  Publicity,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  in- 
stitution :  it  is  with  a  special  care  to  that 
advantage,  that  the  spot  in  question  was 
made  choice  of.  And  by  whom  made 
choice  of  ?  Not  by  the  supervisors  only, 
but  by  the  most  respectable  and  compe- 
tent TOdy  that  could  be  devised :  a  body 
composed  of  the  twelve  Judges,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  first  Magistrate  of  the 
metropolis :  of  these  fifteen,  fourteen,  (as 
Mr  Bowdler,  one  of  the  appointed  su- 
pervisors, infonned  me,)  or  at  least  thir- 
teen, actually  signed  the  instrument  of 
approbation :  and  if  it  went  without  the 
signature  of  the  other,  or  the  two  others, 
it  was — ^not  because  he  or  they  disap- 
proved of  it,  but  because,  after  so  great 
a  majority,  the  person  or  persons  in  ques- 
tion not  being  on  the  spot,  it  was  thought 
not  worth  while  to  delay  the  measure 
for  the  sake  of  adding  their  signature  to 
the  rest. 

^*  Another  circumstance  may,  in  this 
view,  be  very  material  for  your  lord- 
ship's consideration.  Before  this  place 
occurred,  another  (not  to  mention  two 
that  are  not  to  the  present  purpose)  had 
been  made  choice  of:  viz.  a  spot  much 
nearer  Wandsworth,  and  so  near,  that 
its  vicinity,  and  the  disgust  that  the  in- 
habitants conceived  on  that  account, 
(your  lordship  will  remember  the  plan 
then  in  contemplation  was  one  which 


presented  none  of  the  antidotes  abov^e 
stated,)  was  made  a  ground  of  objection. 
This  groimd  of  objection  was  accepted 
as  conclusive  by  the  veiy  tribunal  I  am 
speaking  of:  such  was  its  becoming 
tenderness  for  the  fe^ings  of  individuals : 
and  by  that  very  same  high  and  con- 
siderate tribunal  was  the  choice  of  the 
very  spot  now  in  question  confirmed, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  as  being  free 
from  the  objection  which  had  put  a  ne- 
gative upon  the  other.  The  rejection 
itself  appears  by  the  report  which  I  en- 
close :  the  reason  of  it  as  above  stated, 
(a  matter  which  must  be  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  mean  in  Wandsworth,) 
I  had  from  the  supervisors,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  indeed  apparent  on  the  faaoQoi 
the  present  spot.  For,  my  lord,  what  are 
the  buildings  that  (except  in  the  way  of 
distant  prospect  as  London  may  be)  axe 
in  sight  of  it  ?  Two  or  three  cottages  of 
no  value,  and  a  public  house  that  would 
make  a  fortune  by  the  choice.  Did  your 
lordship's  agents  (I  should  have  said 
those  of  the  late  earl)  make  any  objec- 
tion then  ?  I  never  heard  they  did :  but 
if  they  did,  they  were  overruled.  The 
choice,  your  loraship  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  observe,  is  not  now  to  be  made: 
it  is  a  re$  acta :  in  succeeding  to  the 
estate,  your  lordship  found  it  with  this 
obligation  lying  upon  it  The  only  ques- 
tions there  can  be,  (I  rely  upon  your 
lordship's  goodness  for  forgiveness,  if 
seal  has  betrayed  me  into  error,)  the  only 
questions,  at  least,  I  can  see,  are  that 
which  regards  the  tims^  and  that  which 
regards  the  price :  and  even  this  latter 
was  no  question,  until,  out  of  respect 
for  justice,  it  was  made  so  by  me. 

'*•  Your  lordship,  then,  will  have  the 
goodness  to  consider  how  the  case  stands, 
with  regard  to  the  place  in  question. 
The  Penitentiary  establishment  is  de- 
termined on  by  Parliament.  The  spot 
for  the  reception  of  it,  it  is  determined, 
shall  be  a  spot  in  which  fneinify  to  the 
metropolisy  and  to  the  river^  should  be 
accompanied  with  that  degree  of  eleva- 
tion which  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
health  of  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of 
persons,  so  subjected  to  confinement : 
this  decision  is  given,  with  respect  to  the 
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9ori  of  place,  by  a  snbseqileiitooinniittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect 
to  the  individual  place.  By  that  same 
committee,  (see  ti^  Report  of  1784,)  in 
confirmation  to  that  given  by  the  twelve 
Jndges,  added  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Speaker,  and  the  first  Magistrate  of 
the  metropolis,  the  measure  had  already 
been  sanctioned,  and  the  price  of  the 
place  assessed,  under  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  An  im- 
provement is  afterwards  devised  in  this 
system, — an  improvement  deemed  such 
in  spite  of  predilection  and  eveiy  per- 
sonal motive, — ^by  the  very  persons  (for 
soch  is  their  generosity  and  pnblic  spirit) 
whom  it  throws  out  of  office.  It  is 
deemed  such,  and  as  such  adopted  and 
patronized  by  an  administration,  with 
whom  the  author  had  not  the  honour  of 
the  most  distant  previous  connexion,  or 
any  prospect  of  connexion,  whatsoever. 
This  improvement  cannot,  any  more  than 
the  original  plan,  do  without  a  spot  to 
rest  upon.  The  building  to  be  erected, 
in  conformity  to  this  improvement,  must 
then  be  set  down  in  some  neighbour- 
hood, possessed  of  the  above-mentioned 
advantages.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  the  establishment  be  turned  off, 
on  account  of  this  improvement,  from  a 
more  eligible  to  a  less  eligible  neigh- 
bourhood? or,  for  want  of  a  neighbour- 
hood that  might  like  to  receive  it,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  an  establishment 
of  such  public  importance  will  be  set 
aside  altogether  ? 

*^  A  prison  cannot  exist,  but  it  must 
exist  in  some  neighbourhood :  it  cannot 
exist  in  a  town,  but  it  must  exist  in  a 
crowded  neighbourhood, — a  neighbour- 
hood be3rona  comparison  more  exposed 
to  the  objection  supposed,  than  the  place 
in  Question  can  be : — ^is  there,  then,  no 
such  thing  as  a  prison  to  be  built  any- 
where? 

**  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  im- 
mense House  of  Correction  at  Clerken- 
well  ?  Is  there  anything  like  a  reason 
for  apprehending  that  such  a  prison  as 
the  one  proposed,  can  be  more  incom- 
modious to  the  distant  inhabitants  of 
Battersea  and  its  neighbourhood,  than 
the  actually  existing  one  must  be  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  House  of , 


Correction  in  the  crowded  neighbour- 
hood of  Clerkenwell  ? 

'^  No  man,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my 
lord,  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am, 
to  the  abuses  to  which  the  maxim,  thai 
private  interest  should  pive  way  to  puh^ 
lie^  is  liable,  and  is  but  too  frequently 
made  subservient — ^as  if  the  public  were 
made  up  of  anything  but  individuals : 
no  man  who  would  be  more  resolutely 
bent  a^nst  making  himself  an  instru- 
ment of  such  abuse  in  any  case,  and, 
above  all  things,  in  a  case  where  an  in- 
terest of  his  own  was  so  visibly  concern- 
ed :  it  is  a  subject  I  have  made  a  study 
o^  and  considered  under  all  its  faces. 
But  in  the  present  instance  would  it  be 
any  real  injury  to  any  individual  ? — 
would  there  be  so  much  as  any  real  da^ 
mage  ?  Is  the  damage,  if  any,  such  as 
can  be  set  in  comparison  with  the  public 
benefit  ?  Does  it  exist  in  any  assignable 
shape  ?  Is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have 
any  claim  to  indemnification  ? — Indem- 
nincation  then  it  will  have; 

"  With  regard  to  your  lordship's  sus- 
picion, that  a  part  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion may  prove  to  be  upon  lease,  I  rather 
think  your  lordship  will  find  the  fact  to 
be  otherwise :  (not  that  it  is  at  all  ma- 
terial, as  your  lordship  will  see  present- 
ly.) In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
spot,  I  happened,  a  short  time  ago,  by 
accident,  and  without  my  seeking,  to 
fedl  into  conversation  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Penitentiary  plan,  with  one  of 
your  lordship's  tenants ;  a  gardener  of 
the  name  of  Glenie^  who  did  not  know 
the  relation  I  bore  to  it.  Beginning  the 
conversation,  (for  he  avowed  a  suspicion 
of  me  on  that  score,)  he  mentioned  it  as 
a  remarkable  cireumstance,  that  no  part 
of  the  land,  either  is  now  upon  lease^  or 
has  been  for  these  two  hundred  years. 
His  own  part  he  spoke  of  as  being  forty 
acres :  (l^ing  the  upper  part  on  whicn 
the  building  would  be  placed,)  and  he 
applied  the  same  observation  to  the  re- 
mainder in  equal  quantity,  (which  agreed 
exactly  with  the  quantityaetailed  in  the 
inquest  of  the  jury.)  tVith  respect  to 
his  own  part,  I  think  he  can  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise  than  correct,  in 
regard  to  a  circumstance  in  which  he 
was  so  highly  interested;  and  that  is 
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the  only  pari  for  wbioii  I  riionld  have 
oocasion,  befoie  Parliament  had  time  to 
do  its  offioe. 

^  I  aet  ont  Tt  ith  obeerviag,'  that  Isom 
or  no  lsa$e  iBimmatenal  to  the  present 
pnrpoee :  and  soyonr  lordship  will  find 
it  to  be.  Why  ?  Beoanse  the  aotaal 
iwinediate  jKMBeesioii  k  equally  o«t  of 
year  loidahip'i  power  aa  landlord  to 
grant^'  whether  i^ere  he  or  be  not  a 
lease, as  i  well  knows  tkat  nuet depend  • 
at  'ttny^rate  i^xui:  the  oooopying'  tenaata. 
Withoat  their  eoneenrt,  to  whom  I  well 
knew  I  nofit  htEveto  Mppfy  for  it  after 
alj^  that  of  the  landlord,  woold^  iir  point 
oMaw^'be  dnaraillng!  emee  a  tenant, 
st^ed'a  tmumi  m  wul,  b  net  eo  far  ol 
f9u/,  ae  that^he  can  be  removed,  or  his 
exolnsi^ie  possession  infringed  upon, 
without  a  certain  intenral  of  notice  t  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  might  have  tiie  use 
he  wanted,  were  the  landlord  ever  so 
averse.  80  te,  then,  as  immediaU  pos* 
session  is  conoemed,  it  was  the  respect 
dne  to  yonr  loidflhip,  and  to  what  Ap 
peaied  to  me  ta  be  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  decotnm,  and  not  any  neoessi^  in 
point  of  law,  that  was  the  motive  of  my 
humble  apptication  to  yonr  lordship,  to 
whose  decision  in  that  paiticnlar,  die 
same  considerations  will  command  my 
submission :  and  yonr  lordship  will  lie 
pleased  aooordhlgfy  to  recollect,  that  in 
the  veiy  sentence  in  which  the  leqnest 
was  made^  I  added,  that  it  was  not  any 
formal  act  that  I  stood  in  need  of  tronli- 
Ihag  yonr  lordship  wil^  ibf  that  the 
purpose  would  be  equally  answered  by 
a  sunple  acquiescence. 

^  To  mmm  yonr  lordship  of  thecon* 
cnrrance  spoken  of  on  the  pari  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  sn- 
pervisen^  I  USk»  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
a  letter  or  two  just  retnmed  by  the 
ArohbUiop  of  York,  together  witti  one 
I  happened  to  -^ve  by  me,  exprestdve 
of  the  spontaneous  snpportof  a  respect- 
able and  leamfed  friend,  a»  old  comex- 
ion  of  the  amhbishop'e, '  and  who  may 
not  YmprohaUy  fall  within  the  inhere  of 
your  iordriiip'e  acqnaintanee.  I  hone 
the  good  aoMMibhop  wMl  pardon  the 
liberty  I  Maypeihi^  take  of  adding 
his  own  kind  letter  to  the  rest. 


^  To  sho^  yomr  lerdfllhip  tim  1 
the  basiness  in  respect  of  the  land  in 
question,  lalsesendaBeportdf  aOom^ 
ndttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  tiie 
year  1784.  The  estimates  itcontainoef 
the  expense^  your  lordshipwiUbe  pleaeed 
to  observe,  are  for  900  piisoners  only, 
and  my hoase  is tocontafai  1000.  A»^' 
tual  expenae  I  believe  was  soaioe  eve^ 
known  not  to  exceed '^e  m^mM9d^*m^ 
peeiidlT  in  fnabUe  works;  and  neither 
that  o(fi»pm9hing^  nor  that-of  stncking^- 
is  included.  Yonr  lordshifl  wiU  hnv^ 
the  goodness «e  n9tnm  the  iUpoft,ni0 it 
isnotminebut  S^Ghttrles  Bonhnvy^s; 
(upon  seecnd thoughts  I  fear  it  mnsthe 
a  copy  forthe  present,  ^  printed^Nn** 
ghild  being  in  Mr  Mepean's  office,  ftiont 
which  l^inge  ave  not  to  be  got  in  a 
hurry.)  Give  bm  leave  to  i&d,  thai 
thongfa  this  is  tlie  \»tA>pMie  testimony 
of  tl^  Penitentiaiy  eystem's  having  been 
kept  in  mind,  (and^  oonseaoeatly,  the 
land  ihait  had  been  appropriated  to  it,) 
yet  it  never  actually  hot  b^en  out  of 
the  mind  of  Administration.  It  was 
net  more  tiian  a  twelvemonth  before  my 
plan  in  its  original  shape  had  been  teni 
to  Mr  Pitt  t&at  the  late  Mr  Blackhun, 
the  architect,  had  an  audience  of  him  on 
that  subject^  as  wett  as  of  <^  then  Lord 
Chanoelior,  as  J^aokbum  himself  tnkl 
me." 

Bemtbak  to  Henbt  Dukdas. 

«Q.AP.,,7«n«7, 1794, 
^  8tR, — ^A  measure  of  AdministntioB 
having  been  deserted  by  Administration, 
was  carried  by  hm  through  the  Hoive 
of  Commons.  The  fact  is  not  mors 
ridicdoue  thim  true.  Mr  Long  bronghi 
Mr  Long }  chance  brought  me  two  pn- 
vate  friends.  An  oppontion  of  two  was 
thus  subdoed  affcer  a  Wd  straggle.  In 
die  Lords,  alter:  lying  bv  till  the  iMfd 
reading,  Lord  Spencer  obtains  an  order 
for  theprbting  of  the  BUI:  tnotlMr 
words,  eppoees  It ;  oppodeeit,  after  kav* 
ing  held  ench  huigaage,  (to  .yoorsel^ 
S^  I  -preenme,  for  one,)  as,  aoconding 
tot  Mr  Long,  to  whose  frnnknaml  nm 
beholden  for  the  commnnientHNi,msH 
dered  it  impossible' for  hinr  to  eppoaeit. 
When  thus  opposed,  since  opposed  it  is 
to  be,  in  the  Lords,  how,1^n,  is  it  to  b# 
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dWoiiM  ?---«»  ii  wm  m  Ae  Cosimons? 
TwmM  Wwt  faaa  noi  been  waniiBg  for 
getting  it  througfa,  or  for  exposing  it  to 
diansten^  mnoe  I  had  the  honear  of  an 
aadidooe.  The  week  spoken  oU  Sir^on 
thai  oeoasion,  has  been  already  doabled. 
What  other  helps  it  was  destined  to 
zeeeiye>  remain  as  yet  to  be  diwoyered. 
A  eecretaEY  of  tlie  Txeasory  neither 
knew  what  had  been  d<Ae,  nor  what  was 
to  be  done:  an  Under-secretaiy  of  State 
naked  me^  Indeed,  Sir,  I  do  not  know. 
One  thing  I  do  know :  that  I  am  no 
xBAteh  for  Lord  Spenoer  anywhero;  es- 
peeiaUy  in  his  own  house :  and  unless 
some  snob  person  as  a  Seoretaiy  of  State, 
or  aFint  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  should 
haf^n  to  know  of  some  means  whereby 
a  Treasury  Bill,  after  having  passed  the 
Oonmions,  may  be  support^  a^iinst  a 
groundless  opposition  in  the  Lotds,  there 
is' an  end  of  my  hopes,  as  well  as  of 
other  thinn  better  gknoed  at  than  ex- 
preeaed.   1  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c 

Bentham  to  William  Wilbebforce. 

^  Mt  dear  Sis, — ^Enoloaed  is  the 
pa^r  which  you  gave  me  leave  to  trouble 
you  with.  Observe  the  dates.  It  was 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  it,  together  with 
a  McDnorial  addreased  to  the  Tieasury 
Board,  which  he  desired  to  have /?ro 
forma^  that  Mr  Dundas,  upon  my  meet- 
ing him  at  the  outside-door  of  his  office 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  said  to  me  these 
words,—-*  Mr  Bentham,  I  have  just  been 
saj^ing  to  Mr  Long,  what  I  had  before 
said  to  Mr  Long  and  to  Mr  Pitt,  thai 
t|  tf  impo$9ilde  to  chan^  the  land'  Mr 
Dondas  was  addressed  at  that  time  in 
consequence  of  Mr  Pitt's  having  signified 
hie  intention  of  resting  his  decision  (as 
Mr  tioag  told  me)  on  the  judgment  of 
Mr  Dundas,  who,  he  observed,  had  the 
ouemnstauoes  more  on  his  mind  than  he 
(Mr  P.)  ooold  have.  Afterwards,  Mr 
Loiig  sent  for  me,  and  notified  to  me  in 
form,  tiiat  Mr  Pitt  bad  fixed  upon  the 
hmd  in  question  as  the  proper  spot, — 
and  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  was 
aoaoidingly,  by  Mr  Loqg's  diieetion, 
drawn  by  me,  af^roved  and  signed  by 
Mr  iM^-'^mUMi  by  tha  Attorney- 
geneial,  and  eegrosaed  hv  Mr  White, 
aad  when  I-heara  last  of  it,  about  six 
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waeke  ego,  was  l^i^g  (so  Mr  LoQg  toUl 
me)  (tog^her  wiih  the  draUffht  of  the 
contract  perused  and  settled  by  tha 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and 
ready  for  engrossment)  upon  Mr  Pitt  • 
table.  Lord  Spenoer  has  given  up  his 
opposition  more  than  once :  once,  as  I  was 
in£>nned  bv  Mr  Long,  who  eaUed  upon 
me  at  my  house  to  congratulate  me  on 
it,  and  afterwards  in  conversation  re- 
peated to  me  that,  after  what  Lord 
Spencer  had  said  to  him, — as  I  under- 
stood,-^he  certainly  could  not  go  back 
with  honour,^-honour  was  the  word: 
another  time,  (after  having  been  at  my 
house,  and  seen  what  was  to  be  seen,; 
as  was  notified  on  his  part  by  Lord  Hu|^ 
Seymour  to  my  brother,  who  came  to 
me  Ml  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I  doubt 
has  since  forgotten  it. 

'^  Lord  Spencer  has  since  offered  to 
me,  through  my  brother,  to  give  up  his 
opposition  if  I  would  accept  of  tkmarshy 
admirably  convenient  for  me  in  a  peeu- 
niary  view,  but  as  certainly  pregnant 
with  the  destruction  by  hundreds  in  a 
year  of  those  whom  I  would  wish  to 
reform,  and  not  to  poison,  (I  speak  not 
from  surmises^  but  records.)  I  wished 
to  rid  myself,  once  for  all,  of  the  temp- 
tation to  commit  safe  murder  for  great 
gain ;  and,  accordingly,  after  a  haxd 
struggle,  prevailed  to  have  retained  in 
the  oontraet  the  clause  binding  me  (in 
consideration  of  what  was  deemed  an 
adequate  premium)  to  pay  £100  for. 
every  death. 

*'  Lord  Spenoer,  on  the  report  of  his 
steward,  who  I  believe  has  been  the 
private  mover  of  all  these  vexations, 
estimates  at  between  £2000  and  £8000 
ar<year  the  detriment  that  may  aoonie  to 
hie  son,  (to  whom  he  pointed  on  the 
occasion,)  b^  an  adhesion  to  the  old 
choice,  quotmg  two  instances  in  which 
persons  who  imd  been  treating  £»r  tak- 
ing land  of  him,  on  I  know  not  what 
advantageous  tenns,  had  broke  off  on 
hearing  of  the  Penitentiary  Hoase^ 
Hopeless  of  justice,  I  would  most  gladly 
bind  myself  to  take  the  land  i4>on  those 
te«ms,  whatever  they  were,  and,  in  shorty 
indemnify  this  poor  .&tnily  ftom  the 
f^ppre^nded  isjury,  aooordu^  to  their 
own  estimate  of  the  extent  of  it 
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''li  waainSepiembez  bust  that  tbe 
dfai^l  of  the  ooatnM^  a£te>  baTi^g 
been  settled  in  terminii  witk  Mr  Pitt, 
tfttoni^  tbe  nediam  of  Mt  Lotg^  T^ent. 
to  Mr- Wbttev  with  a  letter'  «gaed.  by 
MrLoA^erdMtog'  it  td  be  ^prqnirA 
far  their  Jardik^'  ti^^nakire:'  since 
wfaiiok  I  kavtobeenoUi^  to-i^y (inter 
xOia)  (in  todtilion  to  £8090  or  £8000 
ott  of  pdcket  b^re)  £1140  for  oast- 
ikon,  f  nMilenate.  fer  the  boil^Ung^  not 
fo  reckon  some  hundreds  tttot^  which 
hf1kv^  tipte  I  WEk  b<mnd  for.  I  aipifieir 
ieadiag  my  mind  to  the  iriuMne  task  of 
Araisiim  op  my-  case  wHbi  the  vonoben 
isr  pafolie^iqn,  thafi  ft hetf  those  who 
4iA»i»  iategresl  h»  m  foto become  wit- 
necfloo  6f  myiruiny'tUey^inaj  see.it  has 
«Kit  had  impm^lenoe  for  ilo  oalise,  nnless 
it  be  imprudence  to  have  attributed 
eomnn  ImMty  to  Mr  PHt  la  this 
crisvs  yoo^  aso  mj  6h0et«aiichor)*-Hiior0 
9rimUtdit  • 

**  P.  S.  What  can  I  say  more!  I 
could  read  you  a  memorial  to  the  Trea- 
sara  with  mi  Dundassanswer,  refosii^ 
to  forward  it,  as  being  injurious  toXoid 
fifoncer,  •iitrftutinglo  him  wh»t  hojbus  t  no  choice  of  l^s  :-*^ 


[Ane«PP^¥K* 


since  avowed^r— N.  B«  It  ottribp^  no- 
thing, it  was  merely  ^^(poM^i/u^ — ^hat 
people  Would  say  how  it'woda  look, 

*^  It  was  about  the  poonth  of  'SeptSem- 
her  abore-mentioned,  that  LorS  ^)eiioer 
(accotding  to  his  own  ac<k>uBt  of  tlie 
matter  to  my  brother)  sigtiified  his  laot^ 
and  still  subsisting  opposition  to  Mr 
¥\iiy  who  all  the  while,  either  not  mean- 
ing to  sign  the  dniught  he  liad  orosrod 
to  be  prepared,  or  at  leiast  doubting 
Aether  lie  should  sign  it  Or  no,  has 
been  tufTering  me  (without  vouchsafing 
the  least  hint  of  any  such  douVts)  fo 
amuse  myself  with  putCifig  it  thrcnigh 
all  its  stages,  atid  laying  o«ft^iify*nidney 
upon  the  faith  of  St" 

I  have  introduced  the  foUowIngpap^ 
because  it  exhibits.  6eQtham.'a.]Qanner 
of  looking  at  eveiy  subject  in  all  its 
bearings;  and»<Jsecond^,bew9flei^a%d8 
an  answer  to. an.  accusation  fia^oaatly 
brought  ag^nst  Bentham,  that  he  6«lfipted 
the  unhedthy  site  of  the  Pen^tonlpfuy, 
JUBIlbiink,  for  )m  P^nonticon ;  but  the 
fiarreapondence  shows  that  the  8!|e  Was 


BxA«oii0!«>/afpifr  (^fif  ^  near 
.  Ww^KUSUf  .^  a  ,nte  /or,  the 

I.  VlCIKlTYTOtM»RlV«R< 

.•*^];ii9t«Bce»  loBs   th^n 
500  yards.  NJBl  With- 
out comvnaaication,  with 
the  nvex,  immediate  or 
.7       by  a  euty  the  Contract 
J  ^        not  excksutable. 

IL  ELBtrArtoH,-^iisingto 
about  100  featr-^ine 

til.   HSALTHFlTLinBSS. 

lY .  Tiot9iTV>To  thbMb- 

Tiu>?oLtB|,'»-(the  seat  of 

.  mepecti^n^.afiA  market 

.    fox, raw  wUeriaU  and 

Xhis  iatha  nearest  spot  at- 
tainable, (accompanied 
.with  ihe  meceding  ad- 

.  Taotfl^J  lifter  Batter- 
sea  Rise. 


Reasons  aikged  tonttet  tnih  AmWKik,  • 

I.  PLSASANTNBSa  OF  TSE  SPOT. 
Afuwere^""'^ 

1,  See  this  in  the  list  of  leasone  m  No.  T. 
N.B.  Pleasantness  inseparafafe  ham  the 
conjunction  of  Blevatum  with  Vicinity  to 
the  i^tMr,«-4henco  fnw  BeeMftdmeA  * 

2.  Thunoobfectibn,ainrfarthaf  tliflB'flirm- 
dndag  a  ttmpieion  of  a  tendemcy  to  seek 
the  gratification  of  private  taste  to  the 
prenvnineofthe/m^^senrioet  afoeladice 
which  here  can  not  tuxsnte. 

Ilf  RltPUGNANdBONTHEPARTOFPROPRIBTpHS. 

.    Anewerty —  .      i 

1,  The  very  existence  of  o^fpitioa  is,  fmffi- 

cient  to  demonstrate  a  certain  .degree  of 

•  trepognance.r— Reasons  for  not  i^^j^iiuoring 

.   atiy^rMMtfr:— 

1.  A  great  part  (perha^  btdQ  ^Iho  ele- 

ration  leaeed  out  and  carried  atooy^ — 

themfore  liltk  attichment  to  the  ete^eh- 

2»  Soyent^en  ocresof  the  t/f^  €m(^0fitm9 
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V.  'PtBAfiANTNEM,— ' 

,1,  Invituig  Uf  the  inspecting 
class. 

2.  IjaYiti9g,to  those  who  may 
...,.   ^0^  benefit  from  the  ex- 

ampts. 

3.  Inviting  to  future  Gover^ 
nor 9,  in  respect  of  constancy 
p{  residence. 

"^  41  Conunnnicaiing  the  enjoy- 
'  .    ment  of  the  spot  to  tAou- 
^  '  tqndsy  instead  of  conJSiiun^ 
it  to  one. 

X.  .Xh»  «tren^  pf  Oie  Doct 
Yard  within  c«U» 

2.  That  cl  the  Barracks  dis- 
tsot  not  above  half-a-mile, 
snmmonable  by  signals. 

Vil.  Vicwmr  TO  THB  lV«i«n< 
Station  op  thb  Comncrs. 
Bistaace,  not  60d  yazds. 
Henee— 

J.  Baring  the  Establishment 
from  the  increased  alarm 
and  disgust  that  wonld  pur- 
sue it  to  any  new  place. 

2.  ¥mnS^  ^^empi^ianff  th» 
Convicts  in  the  Digging  of 
the  Cuty  and  l£e  erection  of 
the  Building,  kc.^  &c.,  as 
x^eoommended  by  the  Cfoin*- 


YIU.  YxDOitlr  OF  Bviabnfe 
MiTMiiaTift,  SaodduAvBriite 

and  liaw  made^  ontteapot 
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to  the  elevstien;  kit^  leased  out  and 

prtMed  up,— i4tiei«foi«  little  ttttadhmeut 

to  1he%D0od. 

a  The  esMs  lift  exposed  to  tbe  larodb 

ofmenandiMHle.    #V»id0#^  either  iMmt^ 

fi^,ororigiiiallyinefiloient,a&dAodenib 

to  min.    PlftHs^  an  habltualbog  lor  the 

pc^nlaoe^neitfhboiinBrand  itiDenuiV««> 

tliecefoM  iitUe  tegtai  Iw  the  ffenmvl 

ifpeOMfm  of  the  (lace.    N;  B.  Hie 

'     gK>nnd  IS  fr«feit'<^  die  Mantim  (a  sniie 

«ff )  neaitily  kept. 

9.  Tli#tep«gnaiieeeonftMdtoi>iwpia|iiibtor 

— impoM^tohatv^aNtnyvbeieiaoane 

poflRble  not  to  hsftef  mmy  iknm  aa>iKuk 

At  the  i^nee  last  beftma'propoaed^  iMf  un^ 

teHiinffamsmU$0:  29  ethprep^wtmn  whe 

'  f»t||^,  any  oar  all  of  them;  harPB  beairra*- 

pQgnBntfl)<*«4)eeide0  Itsssess,  'wboe^rksimiy 


tiie  paftiea  irham 
had  occasion  toeonanlt  was  die  Bishop 
of  Bochestez.  From  him  Bentham 
eoiight  an  audience.  I  find  his  answer : 
^  The  Bishop  of  Bochester  declines  the 
#  lionour  of  m  Bentham's  Ti8i«B.''-^not  a 
word  note. 
WilbetfolM  writes : 

VtnMmfovcn  to  BnmUM. 

''£M4|ri/;i796. 
'^I  am  very  mudi  vexed,  indeed,  at 
tfte  eonduct,  tho'  leea  surprised  at  the 


N.Bl  Tbeiic«#haTeideolaiedtlwioafly< 
in "whieh  the: plea  of  mpugnaBcec 
be  admitted^-^This  not  in  the  na 
This  wood  not  ''  planted,"  <§  )Q|)  but 
gn^Nfing  yp. 

m.  OmnsBB  Ta  PimcBABfe*  'Revusbxk/^ 
Ansiier^'^  •  ..,'') 

1.  P«wer  to aoeepl wanting.  Bitiitainaffvid 
seUlemtfnU. 

2.  The  refusal,  if  voluntaiy,  no  evidence  of 
particular  repngnauce^  d^rivW!  frbn  at- 
t^hpn^t  to  the  spot.  AvefeioA  to  dis* 
memberment,  a  general  coiKknnitadit^  to 
j^ieathuidedepffWii^,  ,    . 

CostcitJSioN.  A  fit  site,  obtainable  for  sMh  a 
panose,  without  a  dissentient  vciee^  is  the  aite 
^^  Golden  Tree  m^lSbbSyigin^WhtBr: 
and  after  a  three  yearaT  ooiisideratipn,  I  betf 
to  be  excui^  from  eeardiing  fo^  iti— X  pT 


demeanour,  ef  the- faHhofii  Wt^sXHj 
thought  i*  pes8iU»  ihat  bar  aljght  have 
been  susceptible  of  some  f<9^ng  for  th^ 
public  good,  when  not  preocci^p^ed  hgr 
private  interest.  '\f  6  wiU  tiy  what  tax^ 
bemadeofBoseot  of  ^bebbhopthifoiigfi 
the  inflnenoe  of  Ooreitimeut ;  bat  I  own 
I  fear  that  ytm  wonM  be  liaixlFy  abl»  to 
cany  a  bill  through  both  Romtos  in  tb^ 
frwe  of  the  Dean  and  GhapM^ff  oppo- 
sition. Isaytrott/  lot^ghtnottohav^ 
ittoMy;  butldoubtif  itwillbebi^ch- 
ticable  to  prevail  on  the  MSQlfilCr^  to  bring 
forward  the  proposition  themselves  as 
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ihej  ought,  and  to  finpporf  it' witlh  ail 
their  force.  However,  we  wiU  talk  of 
this  when  we  meet.  I  may  probably 
pass  through  town  on  Thnrsday  at  three 
o'clock,  wmch  I  throw  out  that  yon  may 
know  where  1  am  likely  to  b^,  if  you 
wish  to  see  me.  I  would  cheerfall^ 
pome  up  on  Wednesda^^  il  I  thought  it 
of  moment,  to  be  preaeht  at  your  inter- 
view With  Rose;  but  I  don't  think  that 
of  tl|e  least  consequence.  I  will,  how- 
ever^  give  him  a  line  ^to  quibken.*  I 
mustBay,few  thingshave  niore  impressed 
my  mind  with  a  sense  of  tiarious  bad 
pascdons  and  mischievous  weaknesses 
which  infestthe  human  mind,  than  sever- 
al cireumstancei  which  hav6  happened 
in  relation  to  your  undertaking :  a  little, 
ever  so  Gttle,  religion  would  have  pre- 
vented it  all.  I  long  ago  hdve  put  the 
public  in  the  possession  of  the  practical 
benefits  of  Yourplan.  This  isone  amongst 
the  many  instances  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  how  much  a  little  of  this  only 
solid  principle  tends  to  the  wellbeing 
of  communities.  I  need  not  repeat  that 
'  it  will  evdr  give  me  pleasure  to  cooper- 
ate with  you,  or  desire  you  always  to 
call'  on  me  for  aid  without  ceremony. 
I  heartily  and  etrongly  ^ish  I  could 
lend  you  more  effectuu  assistance. — In 
great  haate,  yours  sincereiyi 

ItoMtLLY  to  "BfeNtHAir. 

**'  I  have  spoken  to  Hihe  Solicitor-ge^ 
neraL  and,  at  his  reconimendation,  to  the 
Attorney-general,  reepecting  your  bill; 
aAdthougbthe  Atijomeyhasnot  neglected 
it, — he  bas  done  what  will  probably  be  as 
injuriQUs  to  you.  He  has  so  folly  consi- 
dered 4t,  that  he  has  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
get  over.  He  says  it  i^  the  most  unlike 
tm  Act  of  Tsbrltaifieht  he  ever  saw;  I 
told  hini'  that  liOWndes  dre#  it.  Was 
I  ri^i,  or  have  1  CoHfotinited  !t  witn  a 
fbnner  bih*?  "  t  begin  fb  i^uspect  that  I 
'  hav^;  Airtfiough  Lowndeb'  titoimpoMtions 
have  n^iny  delects, — that  of  being  nu- 
fike  Acts  of  T^liament  is  not  one  of 
them. — Youtserer,  ' 


AgaSn,- 


**  Dear  BtofTHAM,— I  ha,ve  dorie  m 


'i 


best  for  jrou ;  but  1  am  afraid  you  ml 
think  I  have  done  but  little.  IhiidaCOn- 
sultation  this  mominewrih  theAttorh^ 
and  Solicitor  C^nersu.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  it  was  over,  I  introduced  your 
bilI,andfonndthat  it  had  not  been  looked 
at  since  I  saw  them  last.  How;ev^, 
they  promised  to  settle  it  before'  th«jy 
partea,  and  I  left  them  with  the  VfR  be- 
fore them,  and  pens  in  their  hands.  I 
pressed  them  to  let  me  have  th^  draughty 
or  to  permit  yoii  to  see  it  befi»re  it  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  but  was  not 
able  to  surmount  their  objetftions  to  stidi 
a  proceeding.  I  told  them,  I  under- 
stood from  you  that  they  had  pro- 
mised, or  at  least  given  yon  to'  under- 
stand, that  they  wbnld  conutniiiicate 
their  objections, if  they  had  anj^  to  you; 
but  they  h^  no  recoUection  of  it,  asid 
I  found  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 
I  told  them,  oti  goingaway,tha1;  1  shbuld 
inform  yoti  diat  White  would  hire  the 
bill  to-day.— Tours  ever, 

-8.  E." 

BeiHSAH  70  GSOBOB  |C0ftS.    '\ 

''2&dFaruaff,l7Q^ 

*Siit,-^I  ubdenrtand  from  the  Soli- 
citoivgeneral,  that  my  bill  (th^  TothiU 
Fields  Penitentiary  9111)  ts  tikiexcep- 
tionable— that  consenit  of  parties  may 
be  dispensed  with,— but  that  th6  bifi  is 
'zaiEndl(t8ter&  Bitl^  an^d'a^snchcamibibe 
broughit  into  Parliament  til!  f^ext  Ses- 
sion, for  want  of  certain  notices,  Here 
tlien  commehces'a  ^rtain  iitisptoMki'  of 
the  business  for  another  tweltemctith, 
(making  from  the  time  of  my  l^ihg 
ordered  to  take  my  arrangimenta  lii^r- 
and-a-half  yean^)  and  at  the  eiid^f  it 
^  2)ro8p6ct  Mready  th^  darkened  bjr«x- 
perieti6e. '  ISr^time;' Whil^  others  are 
proi^tig  th^fr  \tffmf  by  fhebr'^uyibe, 
i;  Who  hfeve  ttotiiing^  left'bttt'Ioyffly, 
a^  redud^IVo  ehwe  ii]^  lkiylid»Mi('riAie 
n^ldc/nee  ^Fihe'fiimny  lbr''tiftee-ahd- 
thn*ty  ■  Veai^,')  Rrtunate  '?n  •'flnaWfc;'  a 
b/6ther'^  to'tkk^  refd^  'in.  HJti^n 
£l 0,^000  koA  £11,000  was.  r(lh1iiK,''ihe 
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unoant  of  ftdvanoes  as  stated  (it  is 
jears  since)  in  the  last  of  my  memo- 
Tiilfa';On<ihe  ttbject  to  the  Treasuij. 
8ipi9f^  then  it  thas^heen  inoieafled  to  an 
amooni  ;vrhich  it  (lightens  me  to  look 
into,  hj  interest  andk  fi»sh  etpenses^— < 
fc^.ere^  fresh  ^ort  brings  its  expense. 
I. cannot  think  that  .the  ntter  ruin  of 
the  '  itidj^idoali  whose  peoa^iary  ad- 
TijDces  are  pot  the  greaiast  even  of  his 
pectioiaanr  sacrifices^,  would  be  regarded 
Dj,]4r  Fitt  as  a  fit  terminatipn  for  this 
bnainesi?-  XTi^er  tiiese  f  ircnmstances, 
I  will  rentore  to  submit  an  expedient, 
the  ^^ption  of  which  would  at  least  not 
le  <fet7ai«;Qiitf4  to  the  public^  and  might 
affoj^  mi$  fonfLQ  reli^  withoqt  e^ipens^ 
to  ^foic^mmeniy,  or  cause  of  complaint 
to^  anybody*, :  Hadmirplau  taken  place 
at  the  time  originally  intended,  the 
existing  plan,. so  tax  u^^  the  hulks  are 
concerned,  would  have  ceased  sereral 
years  ago*  The  adaption  of  the  new 
vjsox  has  nerer  been  a  secret  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  old  one :  whal^ever  may 
ha^e  been  the  benefits  of  it,  they  ha^e 
ther^fi^re;  already  b^e n  in  possession  of 
thosebenefits  longer, — ^miich  Ipnger^than 
tfaej  eottld  naturally  have  expected. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
reap  a  pictifit  firom  this  fr^  ^usfortnne 
(I  mean  this  fresh  delay)  coming  on  the 
baek  of  so  many  other  misfortunes. 
l>e  dsatj^  q£  a,  Duncan  Jpampbell,  Esq., 
and. the  sale, of  his  effects,,  appealed 
some  moatha  aoo  in  the  papers.  I  sup- 
pose Hr  Campoell  the  superintendent : 
.-^bpiti  under  the  circumstances  just 
sff^t^,  whether  he  be^  or  be  not  in  ex- 
iiitence,  will  uot  be  thought^  presume) 
to  make  much  di&renoe.  ^he  existing 
opnjtjiact  oeasea  s^  any  time  op  three 
.  Wvnth^'  notice,  ^re^  years  ago,  i&Ir 
CsMnpb^ll  4ecla^  to  $|r  Charles  Bnn- 
•t^9??9.:^i^^^h^.^^iiH9g  bb  sitUfUion 
..  YiH^^^*S«'  a- j?^r«(wiZ  otject  to  him 
-T^  4^€ffo^  :.reinained  ih^  to/e  object 
,of  J^if^.«M^.'  Xn  this  theve  was  nothing 
bp^,|f[^bpjt^..y^;  m^sural  enough;  after 
receiYiag  forso  mai^y  years £38  arhead, 
the  p^pt.tp  be  wde.np^n.  .less  thah 
£21,,  with  additional  ohaiiges,  and  prcj- 
Tisions  so  mudi  dearer,  would  comwrah. 
tiv^ljl  be  of -wr^al^  ifliportance.  ,Wfite 
i^i^ppii^vjcts  .to  be.  iptiju^^  tp  my,  caDe 


upon  the  existing  plan,  it  would,  besides 
the  present  relid^  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  initiating  myself  into  the 
business;  and  the  transition  from  the 
Hulk  plan  to. the  Pemitentiary-house 
ph&n,  would  be.  smoother,  and  attended 
with  less  hecard,  tiian  ji^  at  one  and  the 
same  time^  persons^  as,  well  as  places^ 
were  compreliended  in  the  change.  Mr 
GampbeU'  himseif  nbver  resided  iii  t!he 
Hulks:  the  persons  who  supply  Ais 
place  on  board,  would  of  oour3e  be  the 
persons  to  supply  mine.  The  systenLis 
too  effectually  vicious  t<;>  admit  of  much 
improYQment :  yet  here  and  there  som^- 
thing  niight./?i^iaf?«  bp  dpn^,  werejt 
only  in  the  w^  of  prep^aa.tioa  for.  a 
better.  diTJbog.the  notice  neoessa^ 
for  t{ie  bill,  at  the  same  time  with  j^e 
fu>tice  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract wpiild./twi/wA  the  sincerity  ,of 
the  Gove^wneut,  (wjbich,  however. rfi^ 
mus^  be  confessed  to  stand  in  some  need 
qi  puhlication^J  and,  show  that  some- 
thing piore  is  intended  on  both  sides^ 
than  the  bartering  a  si/stem  for  a  job, 
Jis  to  the  change  ox  b8>i^ds,  ^have  xiever 
heard  that  any  very  uncomnipn  quali- 
ties have  hitherto  been  loqked  kkt  as 
requisite  fi)r  the  8ituati9n.  In  my  own 
instance,  thq  foundation  of  '^veryilyng 
has  been  done  on  the  suppoaiticMi  of  my 
being  capable  of  giving  bitth  to  a  nho 
and  better  plan.  I  hope  I  am  still 
capable  of  preventing  thp  oid  bad  plan 
from  getting  worse.  I  liave  the  honour 
to  be,  Wi^  all  respect,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  bumble  #ervafat."  ,        i  - 

.      GbOBOE  JtoSE  TO  BSNTBAAI. 

«  Z^h  Fd>ruwy,  lf98. 

"  DjulJl  SiE,-r«I  observe  by.  some 
orders  from  the  Committee  lOn  jf induce, 
vthat,  among  other  -subj^tg,  they  jre 
about  fo,  enter  on  £he  paisidetatiog^  of 
the  e:!fpeuae  of  Ijhe  couivio^.wl^icjli^am 
..€9itremely  glad  of  foe  vawua  rea^ns. 
I  think  yoiamay  with  pe^fect'yrojpri^ty 
lay  before  them  .the.,Ybole  <>t,yoj|^  p)^; 
.they  if^yvwrhapsi  jtlbjnjbi',  Aem^lyes 
^cougned  fft  %exp^8S..9p]jfj)if,%8ys- 
teni,  M  Jhp.diflwulty  pjigU^i  b^  .got 
over  by  a  special  m^truc^ion/  m  any 
ev^nt,  it  is  competent  to  them  to  con- 
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aider  of  your  propaaal  for  taking  oi»» 
of  tim  ooDTiota  in  the  hulka^ .  X  have 
alwnvB  wiabed  well  to  the  menepire  fmn 
pond  bj  jrea  d  aolitnnr  eonfinemeni, 
and  am  sorry  ao  nutor  mffiouliies  have 
ooeurred  nbont  it:  the  one  yon  teat 
mentioned  I  oonld  not  foieBee.  If  the 
coHBDHittee  can  be  prevailed  with  to 
take  up  the  bnoinoee>  the  ^oblio  would 
be  eaiidfied  that  it  ahould  either  proceed, 
or  at  once  be  given  np^  ae  they  ahoold 
repertr^beoanae  I  am  saie  their  opin- 
ion woold  hare  very  great  weighty  aa  it 
onghttohave. 

'^I  aaa.^aite  ignorant  of  the  ezpenae 
yMteiate  yoniauf  to  have  been  atw-— I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yonr  faithful  humble 
aervant" 

BanzBAx  to  Wiluam  Wiuub»vo«cs. 

"^Q.Sf.  P.,  Friat^.n  o'clock, 
Jtt^  18, 1800. 

^  Mir  DEAB  aiBr-£^lto«m.l2«A  a%i 
^$tAprH^  ISOOtt^tM emoriali  eontauung 
the  fMfy  JitM  eomfmmicatian  in  4W^ 
ihapff  oa  the  anbjaot  of  m#  cf  pricu. 
Audience  Befueei:  ^  Miemorial' ^dered : 
with  lefiaaal  to  hwr^  «r  to.«^  vpoa 
whiftMtfite. 

>^Wtm  net  this  an  i^di9po€i?  (ai^ 
raty^Y^t  an^LudiencQ  in  a  fotiag^ 
Mr  Iioog'a  l^Qg  Jegs  ^tfawpg  th«^. 

^  lUa  14  j^nA  1Mb;  ti^qg-gt^vse  yon  1^; 
wajr  of.  anawei!  to  i^.  queii^., about 
caaaaaof  delay^Tii^i.qneation  ^vfk- 
brrang  (I  tt^ywaa,  Wynnalpn^  kft^rn^ 
the  delpy  from  J^y  17BP  to  J«;^  JSOQ. 
I  told  jmi  it  wae  ft  io^y  ai^w^r^  giTen 
niider  Ae  preasnie  of  yonr  queationior 
want  of  a  more  aatiafiictoiy  one.  Waa 
ay  coMlivctipn  $imcBndid  ?**-^q4  mfiij 
QMethatrisleaaaOy.aiidl  wiU.^pti^  i 

"J.  B, 

«  PA— Wl^  flHHitipn  thlA  ?  On^. 
that  yon  niay  not  tmn  aaide  boa^  nie,,i 
like  the  -'— -%  who  w^  it  ?-hmhI  A« 
lorite,  nnder  the  notion  of  p^  baf^ 
cat  my  lown  thvoati  by  ^Uoiing  ;riae  of 
pricee^    , 

^  Yon  think  I  ou^  not  to  d^  it  ao 
cheap.  iMoqatoa  Pitt  ia  anne  I  cannot^ 
and  abaU  be  .ruined.  Mr  Rqa#  >ficQ., 
ointray  .the  last  time.  I  bad  the  tmeui:, 


of  ^oeiog*  hin^  via*  ahont  thia  time. 
twelvemoatL    /jprnrtmA  ear^r—  . 

'' '  So»  Mr  B<mtbam»  I  find  yon  have 
^ken  very  gapd  care  of.  wxmH^ 
apeeial care  indeed  1  Ithofi^yoahad 
dealt  more  liberally  with  the  pabli<k' 
So  &r  Mr  Boae.  think  yon  I  flew  «t 
him  aa  I  did  at  you  ?  I  know  bettor 


ippoaition  whimaieal  enough ;  but . 
not  unprecedented.  Panopticon  loot 
by  four  votea :  two^  becaaee  tbe  terms 
nothi^wough;  the  projeot,  there£bre» 
either  knaviah  or  feoliah,  and  iu^racr 
tioahle  :-<4wo9  becanae  the  terma  ao 
high»  the  project  mpacieua  and  extor- 
tionate. 

*'  The  article  binding  me  to  pay  for- 
feit lor  every  penson  recommitted  aiitei: 
diacbarae^  mia  loat  me  many  a  vote. 
It  had  hurt  me  even  with  Abbot:  ite 
had  hiprt  me  with  Nepean— not  to  men- 
tion peraona  too  high  to  be  named.  I 
aatiafied  him  in  three  wordai  that  tbe 
loaacould  not  befiajyi  lOBy  but  in  company 
with  a  much  greater  gain.  Better  tbe 
man  la  baiijgeq,  and  tl^  hia  anperanpn- 
ated  annuity:  ia  aaved  to  me:  or  he 
cornea  back,  to  me  agajm  and  then  I 
aqueeze  it  .out  of  him  with  intereat.. 
Nepefm- waai satisfied i. but  thp  dlning- 
roomfflotkpnen  arp  i4>0Te  Ihe,  reach  ef 
eatii^tiqn-"      ' 

.  Sm^iTiM^  TO  Lonn  Si  Hklbnjs,  , ,  .    ^ 

••«./&  P.,  i9««  *^,  laof. 

^'  My  PfBAA  Lord,— »The  inanaii>n  of 
St  Helena  (I  learn  this  momept)  baa 
been  tranaplanted  from  the  littkt  ct« 
demnt'  kpigdom  of  IrehuAd,  to  tbe  ^pfoat 
and  UniM  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  pui  together.  Long  mi^ 
itUyei,aq4fiou^|  Tie  hpufle  of  Lo- 
retto  tj^dled  f^rth^,  W  ^ot  to  better 

pimMw^    4w^  Xbm^^y\^  ^  Aot 

n^nag^  these,  ikm^  better ,  ih;ui  oiir 
peqplede,;n<20^i9tn4inf,/SfM         .  , 

foroEi^  one  united  Idngdoin  i^^(h  l^b^,. 
poli^erofikef  pvprlool^.^i  .wj*  ,/[^r^ 
d^>f^inio;ia,.  J^annfac(t^:{er,.fPo^lRfft.,j 
not  *.J*afyni^,  PybH<     Having, apfn^ 
claim§»  J.  n|i^  bftve  ll|a^ed  M  for.,i|fl 
odey  by  \^:9y.pf  epjy9tle.opogmtuMoQr<i 
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howBoerar  poetf^  may  be  more  hftrmo^ 
nioitt^'  pitiee,  by  ks  fimeetit^^  aewided 

'^(kiinzraMiointtboit  rftafiiSottaiauiy 
BO^",  I  iiope,  enbflide :  m  ihe  soile  of 
eiAetcnikil  indue,  tiie  poesftle  aagel 
dotei^  ttot^  tmdfl^  the  exmng  tiveiufr- 
etanees,  aj^pear  by  taj  meane  a  buiMi 
lot*  Uie  wtOBRy^jMtiag  meusei  A 
mittRoa  to  a  CSifistiaii  cmintry^  wbefe 
gldtv  criee,  Omw  reap  me»  ie  Hitteipr 
DRffenMe  to  the  best  misnon  in  parH" 
MMi«^ttoi  to  eay  in  i/mbibui, 

"^Nepean  (i  bear)  has  a  long  kttor, 
in  whieh  laa  Majeei/e  vepreeeatative 
at  the  Gooii  of  Bnasia  con^lauus  ^  iU 
health.  Whoever  bae  been  In  Russia 
k]ioi)v«  hov  aaftngttonier  a  soit  of  a  thing 
ill  healtb  is  in  Russian  lai^«age. 
Boljesn  may,  I  thinly  be  net  nnapdy 
repdeited  indispoeed.  I  bope^  in  the 
piioeeztt  instaoee,  it  is  nothing  ^r^oite  tfaan 
tLifditttii^&wmntaliadie^uf&yi;  Cor 
which^'in  -C](od%  and  his  Mneet^s  own 
godii  time,  k>oo-ttmtioB  woifld  be  a  eore. 

^'Bsaoflr  at'thistime',  I  lean^  fren 
tb^BemiM]ffieialfountainofEteneb'tru% 
tfaia  Lord  fit  Helens,  *so  weli  caloo^ 
h^eA  by  his  personal  ehai^aete^  to  sae4- 
ceed  in  sll  dSplomatie  nuBBionm  intMistod 
ufYMiy  U fiurfrott flnding^tPettodMifg 
those  dispositions  with  which  the  Ehg^ 
lish  administration  flattered  themselTeB.' 
Far  uulQ  finding  tfatiihi  ?  Why,  'Aen,  he 
has  made  flyum  .'Better  .and  better 
still,'  quoth  he,  Aooordingly,  in  tie 
eiftinik&)n  of  th$  Tifwt^9  Hamburg 
Oo^ttespondetrt,  this '  is^  his  l<»dship's 
ci^-itofUtre  of  d^lonmiey. 

^  In  qur  smin  w^,  here  at  Q.  S;  P., 
yt^'i^/fb^gbig  on  tolerabl^  w^  in 
na^u  Wbrk  nutlets  •  iihSngs  ate  oone^ 
pei^i^'appoiiited,  pretty  ^udb  a^scoi^ 
db|[^i;cr€hn'adviee.  ^InmattanrsofiiMtMi 
aotfttM^^^  i&ey  olisat  us  sadly :  and  by 
whiise"tbunsei  ?  ^6f  afi  iSte  bMs-in 
the  air :!  but  of  4hat  m^AdmpbiA 
Ni-l^il'r  B^  ¥emed$less  iir  the  pfe- 
mtsJs/^^'mi^e  Fmim^  shragtf  t  wMto  % 
^-^* 'u^  n9t^i8houej*, 
J/it|bn  «ffoi€ir  a  sttit 
of'^^fflhrrjbf'i&e  wotthd '  in  th^  punfe. 

gkasfi  say  anything  f6  the  TraVter  t  in 
Hd^tiML  mattets  heiis  a  Daniel.)  Ath 


petdlBg  toyaaritterfa  repoH^i/li^  Dati 
fuid  >lf«*o«^  attiacted  nfucii  aotioe  aa  th# 
3altiD:  your  lordship  laay  have  heav4 
move.  The^  axe  amoi^  the  veawif 
wUeh  certain  Deok*^Bid  offieen»  by 
inspiraljoo  ^m  abo^  disaovisied^^f^ 
not  by  intoitioa,  bsi  without  inteitiotty 
(md  without  ae  much  «8  inquiry  aboHk 
constnotion)  disooyeced  and  neported^ 
otteiaUy  reported,  to  he  'iui£tlMrh» 
Mi^esty's  eenrioe  at  sua.'  B«t  now 
Laiiarus  is  conlorted,  ajsd  they  ai«  tor^ 
mented. 

^  I  am  in  a  sort  of  relation  arith  YaB*- 
sitlartabottt  Annuity  iNjotw:  find  (gen- 
e«ons  ereatare  as  I  am  te.aoknewkdgv 
it)  tiiis  babe  and  8uoiding«*4hw  alx^ 
tion  rather,  of  diplomaey,  pointed  e>ut 
the  same  amendment  tnat  was  made 
by  a  patifwroh  in  the  tilde.  I  am  to 
publish :  an4  thf^  fitrajsh  me  with 
dooumenl^  Peiag  a  good-natured  naB» 
he  complies  with  some  whims  of  nine  f 
and  we  seem  not  mdikely  lx>  be  on 
pkaeant  twms.  Panoptaooa  ie  «til  in 
dailtness.  He  has  sent  me  aii.a|np0in^ 
ment  lor  Tuesday  (the  2l8t) ;  butwhieh 
is  to  be  ti^e  ordet*oit  the  day  i  knownot; 
TheTreaeury,  in  their  distress^  in  tim 
Of  their  *  Furthbb  PRocBEaum'.  pi^ 
pers^  haye  i«ferfed'4he  pr6peeed  defihl- 
catiott  to  an'  alkged  'Oahttaeeiaettt  >ef' 
te^ms  on  my  part.  -  Thegtavingfilsei' 
|iood  and  malajidw  of  thto  eharge  (the 
Act  &f  <be  «k-Adidifii^tMleii)'g£ir^  mo 
yrhttt  appears  to  me,  ahd>  vrhat  Ii  thipk* 
IhttVe fottndr«lM4y iu'onpei^ienei^  »• 
oenskbAnUe  flidfiafti^i  fieftaiauMnit^ 
ted  documents  Would  fti  the  ex**pe<yple 
not  only  with^enen  J^at  ^fMi^miU^Jidm. 
I  rkte  andickttoouif  upon  the  plea' of 
ittjuitd  chmMler  fnr  kkib  pablia^lflMDof 
these  documents;  %opmg  they  will  An^ 
pt  less  tvonblo  to  do  me  justioe  npoa  tha 

K'ne^Mil  point,  than  to  make  a  bad  de* 
toe  upon  the' intM4octitblfy^iGBsiion» 
^  endteron/risg  to  whitewrash  ^inr 
predeoessors.  J^^sct^amrhareiftiiady 
^o  &i*  pi^hrailed,  that*''  oi^kaUMH'  iU  an: 
^eei^iiftal  oha<ice^«ttejr  4(mym^ctk,  • 
essume4 — ^not  oompensation  in  lien^of) 
ev«iy<Aemg;  but  tt^  rjddeedt  «a£ber 
•with  eoiu^n«iitieli<^fldl«aid'anble^wn^ 
pensatlou,  for  thonumberMd^aldatMy 
pietettding  i^h  Lotig,  to  read'as-mach 
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in  tlie  TrtMory  Minutes,  to.,  ^wlnoh 
tsotttaittno  muh  ihkng.  Upcua  the  wlnrie, 
I  lun  liot  quite  ^  vnda  hukpng  myself 
as  when  yoti  saw  me. 

^^Tlie  pablio  seal  and  npiightBess^ 
tfatKt  office,  (I  am  get  baek  to  the  Ad- 
"mindty  now,)  aa  &r  aa  jonr  brother 
Lm^  of  m  6ailii,  Atiiitepliel,  Damd, 
aid  another  neraoB,  (a*  very  little  one,) 
aire  eonoerned,  would  affind  some  leaUy 
pleasing sketehes.  What  LofdSpeaoer 
tod  Lord  St  Yinoeat  join  in  looking 
upon  as  oar  due,  (and  whafe  we  are  dy- 

afor  want  of  in  «  parenthesis,)  that 
w  will  not  snfier  -ns  to  hare.  He 
woidd  sooner  give  nt  as  out  of  hia  own 
pocket:  he  iuu  hnt  it  us,  rather  than 
that  the  king  should  giTO  H  ost^-^aod 
80  we  lose  it.  We  womd  give  Loidsfaip, 
now  and  then,  a  few  gleanings  in  this 
way,  if  Lordship  did  notdisdtun  such 
trash,  and  would  fikvoor  as  with  »  few 
pickings  from  the  Table-talk  of  Peters- 
Durg.  No :  these  are  meat  for  our 
master.— ^His  Majesty's  representatiye 
has  no  sudi  pearls  to  throw  away  to 
any  such  swine. 

**  P.6b^^I  um  not  a  woman.  I  scorn, 
fer  my  part,  to  put  the  pimehmn  salient 
and  final  icaose  of  a  letter  into  the  post- 
smpt.  I  say  nothing  of  the  fetheriess : 
still  less  of  the  priBoners.'^ 

Benthax  to  Sib  Chabi.bs  Bukbubx. 

^^Dear  6iB,--^Crime%  distingoished 
by  the  name  of  unnalBral,  areendemial, 
not  to  say  universa],  on  board  ^b»  Hulks 
in  both  places,  Woolwieh  as  well  as 
Portsmonth.  As  the  Hulks  are  emptied 
of  the  contents^  tiiese  -erimes  fljow  out 
wMi  them,  and  pfeopagate  themsehpes 
in  patriam  popukimpie.  At  Wool- 
wich, an  initiat^a  of  iiaamit  stands  in 
the  piaoe  of  garnish,  and  is  exacted  with 
equal  rigour.  This  lact  is  pui  out  of 
doubt  b^indld>itBUeeTidemce«  Not  only 
iueh  things  are^  but,  as  the  Mayor  of 
Portsmouth,  Sir  John  Carter,  in  a  letter 
now  befoW  me,  v^ry*  sensibly  observes, 
froMf  the  veiy  ilatom  of  4he  nceptacle, 
ntdkfhiJUipeveif'fmutbe.  tSush-aie'ithe 
abominations  of  which  Lord  Grosvenor 
Imm  dbunnsii  and  Lord  Felham'  and  Mr 
AdditfgtOD  deoned^  the  perpetuatida  and 
diilteion.      The  official  lord  has  had 


notice  of  them  orev  and^voragaitt;  to 
the  pkiiie  losd,  itdfes.taot  seem  y^ry 
likely  to  hare  been  a  seoiet.  Qaeiyr  4Q 
a  eonrti  sbAetaad  it^iUingto  da  edbstan- 
tial  jastice^  who  is  most  guilty  of  th^m: 
he  who  pmctiseS'  them  fipcn  an  indiiid^ 
dnal  aoate^arha  who  piotectsaii4:«i^ah- 
lishestthem  apon  apUblio  scale  J  •.  .This 
is m  queryl propose fsebmitiing.  tOithe 
puhlto^  Kjbow  you.  any  just;  daase  er 
impediment  thatshoold  pra-vseat  ,m%? 
or  will)  you  tako  the  task  off.my  haads^? 

^^The  long  letter,  you  &YOlUted.«e 
with  is  still' In  my  mind's  eyew  WiU 
you  make  the  experiment,  upon  your 
aoble  aad  pieas  fiiiend  ?  Giyeiiime  k^^ 
notice  of  what  he  knows  already,  asfd 
sak  him  whether  he  etilldiooseiB  ittshall 
be  so?  Alas,no!  Your  heart  feUa ydb: 
I  see  you  sbrinkmg  Ccom  it. 

^^  You  misoonoMTed  me :  the  pieliy 
of  the  noble  lord  was  neyer  with  me  tibe 
matter  in  dispute:  the  question  was, 
and  is,  uespeeting  the  ooimexioE  between 
piety  and  morality,-*— if  puUic  morality 
be  morality  in  his  noble  breast  This, 
in  my  heretical  riew  of  the  matter,  is 
the€n«f:  {Hety,  useful  only  lis  a«Man#, 
leading  to  that  end.  Per,  excq>t'thio^gh 
the  medium  of  movality,  who  is  to  he 
the  better  £»r  a  man's  picAy  i  Maov^  I 
suppose,  if  anybody ;  not  the  Almighty, 
I  presume.  '  •'  • 

^^  As  to  your  potent  friend,  Mr  Ad-r 
dingten,  on  this  as  oi^'  ol^er  oeoai^ns, 
he  waits  to  be  determined,  as  he  has 
hitherto  bton  determined,  by  the  greater 
uneasiness  :.^  by  the  greater^  Itirce  of 
pariiamentaiy  andck^ipressiiiev'  To 
all  considerationa  •of  good  faith,  and 
public  morality,  and  publio  deoorum  on 
those  grounds^  he  has  beea '  repotted 
*'ctUlom':  such  was  the^xpressiyewoiM), 
and  from  a  sargeon  who  probed'  him*to 
the  qmiek*  Candid^  honey^minded  man ! 
'How  pnie haapubUe* mint'!  He^  pas- 
sionate his  desite  to  do  whaterer  ware 
tfoorlfae  hesti!  ' Whatii«rofeattmial<*FMhat 
effnsiond  k  t  Ther  judgmenit  (Of  Sioi£9an 
'  :<Nepean*o6uId  not  staiid  against  the  tor- 
rentd^M!  Boost  ymmi^i4BBei  endouot^rlt  ? 
Mistake  me  not  i  Nffetoi  iata^iiet>the 
surgeon  spdken^ofi'MAs;  l!t>r  tia-mauiof 
mights  his  peipettaaLemilesTaralAitailed 
upon  every  man  whom  it  is  possible  iie 
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ahoiild  e^erkacveito  oovntfwHb :  lie  mAm 
WiiiB^  tftn^wAsr  ttpon  a  Menetikea  arid 
^eeteK«d  hnan  like  me.  * 
^'^^^Hjod^Mthy  pablioiBonAity,  eonsti*- 
tti^n,-^all  'ftHkd  mc/f^  to  ytomt^  potent 
fryods.  'Ptoal«rilLe€ofHti«iitioa;-^ 
il*^ttBi|»yet '«f  whicA jyMi  ynUt  not  bekr 
''-^^^^btfe--(wbidh  ehall  1  sajr  ?)-  toToadt  00 

'gefiend  wajs'^shidck^'  atvL'-'  Toamaii 
w%b  m^^not  yet  ^calhuit^'  what  oan  be 
iiieif«^  abdoking  tliaff  trathib  at  oaoe  die- 
jgfa^eMaBdinoontestiUei  The  mention 
made  of  himself  in  tlie  P^ibce  hit  was 
not  disnieafled  with:  the  tratfaof  tke 
'  IM  k«  admitted,  e!cpre«ljor  taeitly,  to 
'  IRi^niUly.  Hiank  te«u--]^eft,  et«n  me,'^ 
ifor  tlie  Ti«a^rtatioti-£ietUtat!ng- Act  I 
Thtokfi  to  what  they  have  net  yet  de- 
stroyed of  the  OonfttHfttion,  it  is  in  the 
po'WeT  of  a  worM,  while  writhing  under 
tfie  Akjt  of  the  oppreasor^  ia  give  nation 
to  the  eeeptre,  I  have  net  dose  with 
tliemyetW  a  great  deal.  The  Attorney- 

enend,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  womd 
favonrable  if  h»  dnrst.* 
^Sir  a  Bunbaryhas,orat  teast  had, 
a  pMJeietr  for  forming  a  posBe  to  storm 
t^  minifeter  in  tbe  doset*   Wilberfbree, 
will  be  join  or  head  I4ie  pome?  Wilbet^ 

*  fbKee  and  H.  Thornton,  aire  they  gb^d 
€ldmari«anB^  or  are  Iftiey  Priest  and  Le^ 
viteT 

^  As  a  stmt  ki  the  Garte  du  Paf8^  it 
inay«H-be'amkie  that  ytnat  pniteotor- 

•  «hip  lihbnld  be  'apprn^  that,  in  the 
Due  of 'Pbrtland'BTeigtt;  hie  prime  mi- 

'  niMr,'Mi^Bi,to<Ac  a  very  motive,  though 
:a' Yery  eivtt' and*  eoveH 'part^  a^net 

'Panoptieon*  He  bad-'projeots  'dF^'his 
!«wn^of  wineh  he  made?no^6eot»tito>nie: 
'^i|d"«eik  'ifioi^-  oee^ioB»:  tinnr  en^  to 

Mdeavottrite  make  me  rigard  n^  ewn 
^s^^^^kfeM^  laeaiMd  ^wtd  iliiemit 
'<{Mt8om^lha]|IbeIn^!inoaj^  bad'tideiiit  at 
^th^'Tleasny  iati  i  'eiiildi"be^Hin*h6Qt 
'  ftani^rtheiika'^^retenBionvonlithe'eeore 
»ik}ftjitttio«(  ld8'a^l49ications^»eflEperiQBefed,i['vai]ii 
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to  be  eeeii.  'At  that  time  the 
worin  bid'iong  ago  bebnteken  to  pieeea 
aadfockedaj^t  F^moptiiMtt  modelliltb 
bettor  than  a  rain ;  so  that  had  X  evcoi 
been  in  a  hmnour  for  offioiatiog  as  show- 
man, no  toleiable  raree^ebow  oottld  have 
been  made.  I  endured  the  honoifrf  net 
ben^-abla  toeeeape  il);  but,  wkboat 
aatyof  those  advvrtieementa  whioh  I  ta- 
odLved  afterwards,  I  raw  enomgfa  to  eee 
that  prepeeseasioae  aad  parpoeee  weie 
fiuT'iHiengh  from  *  being  ''fe^rirable.'  A 
point  his  Oiaoewae  c)^  abouit  wasi  that 
a  lantern  so*  large  as  rnsae  ooold  not  be 
ed  light  as  a  long  {Murailelogzam  f^Mi 
npen  the  London  pkud  with  f^aasi  inr-a 
email  part  of  one  of  the  short  bides;  and 
as  the  model  ef  the  lantom'  ^as  eacloaed 
in  a  rookn  which  ie  non^  of  the  lightest, 
eicpevimeni  was  nnfortaaHtoly  on  his 
si^.  On  aaothDr  points  the  existence 
of  aspot  within  the  buthiiing  fbom  whence 
ervery  part  of  it  might  be  vief^ed  at  jonce, 
I  was  equally  nnfortnnato :  a  etaff  whieh 
had  been  set  up  with  a  sight^hole  in  it 
for  ^  marking  of  liiatspot,  wae  among 
the  fractured  limbs  of  it ;  and  the  as- 
surances that  I  gave  him  that  the  fiabric 
had  been  put  together  by  mnaememeitts 
made  by  an  arofaitoot  ior  the  express 
pnrpoto  of  prodneittg  that  effeot^  and 
that  as  many  as  had  looked  through  the 
sight-hole  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
production  of  it,  were  not  ferttmate 
«ibangh  to  obtain  eigns  of  tredeiide; 

^I  havade^atehedtotheTaytor'efijr 
a  hrindsome  suit  of  elothea^  far  whatis 
adknervfdedgied  to- Wthe  best  past;  of  a 
\  boqb«m8kex^  hietbdok^  wben'ttk.oomeB 
horae^  I^nropose  eendingit^inqaiAityof 
lepresedtativeof  the  tomainin^pairt,  on 
a  vteit  df  homage  to  \a»  Gbaoef a  sncees- 
sofe*,  of  whom  I  have  better  hopes* '  •  - 
'  **  Pturm  {ifMifUndm)  um  u^  ^**^ 
t'dia,^-^  book'  iat  Ruddia,  nnayv  !>  ^op^^ 
be  ao6epted  aa  an  ^aivatentidrapiece 
'of  oartL"  ■•■»  <.i      "     .  '  .   ^^  .  \*  A. 

;     *^'Si9B^^MAtaaiirtfaatrob(bahMr||pproba- 
tien.  sudr.  as  ^^ctan^t  does  not  Wiite  ^in 


'if  fHMildeg  Ito  atteiitioa  ihfin  omineL 
'  <''i^^^«':oiioe''brotigfat't(i'  nry^househis. 
«  Oface^  eum  Md*weqmlA  9ud'i/o  see  what 


K.  TheUttM  Work  Sron  ^Mafc  ^  was  a 
published  one.  fiinoemybeing^fovoured 
with  yotr  letter^  I  have  lookwl  out  two 
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BtiU  «DMi}ier  mi66^  (one  ^  them  bat  a 
fnigmeBt»)  aad  wbich  being  unfMi^liAod, 
can  eeajpoely  have  met  your  eje. 

^  Tbd  £ragment  has  for  its  wbjeot,  a 
sitiiation  I  Imd  once  some  proapecte  of, 
wiudh  ace  bow  eonk  br  pe^dj-  and  op- 
pnesskm,  together  witit  £»  many  otker 
piespeotey  and  aboat  half  the  iMK>perty 
that  flboald  hav^e  eerved  £or  their  stup^ 
port 

*"  The  o<&er  I  eeiui  lor  the  flake  of  a 
prin^le  of  poiitioal  eooBoaay,  whieh  to 
me  has  bug  been  a  fondamental  one, 
bat  whieh,  if  seo^ved  in  praetiee,  would 
make  a  rttj  extensiTe  chan^  in  our 
app6tite  for  untaxable  oolomes — our 
projeotB  for  «nooiiragemeQt***oiur  appr^ 
hensioBaof  diaooufagement  ia  regard  to 
particular  branehee  of  productive  mdus- 
try :  eonsequeatly  in  our  anxietiefl  about 
treatiee  of  commeroe,  our  wars  to  punish 
people  for  not  entering  into  treaties  of 
conmieroe  with  us,  our  fears  about  tax- 
ing ^zpotts,  (i. «.  taxing  foreigners,)  tod 
a  thousand  other  things. 

'*  You  hare  airea<fy  my  unpubliehed 
woilc' intituled  ^P^ni^tieDA/  I  have  a 
lett^  of  jfooM  rewarding  me  with  your 
apj^robatidn  of  it  These  small  scraps 
are  to  expeiteent  upon  your  potienoe : 
say  Tou  hare  read  Aem^  you  have  paid 
me^  WT^kbf^ext  I  aend,  and  I  have  plenty 
for 3^)U uponthesam^ teinis.  The  ^De- 
fenee'^  V^Msj^*  tod  the  aaob^^oous 
^  Fi^agmeot  otf  GovernmbaV  I  euppose 
you  may  have  read  in  your  day  ffinee 
othm  Jnd.  '  'Of  my  4to  ^Introduetion 
to  tiie  IVinciples  of  Morals  and  Legis^ 
lation/  seaohw  the  existeiioe  is  kn^pm 
hen^i  I  have  pursaed  ilie  kvestigation 
in  detail^  through  almctst  ^very  hrao^' 
of  ^^gislatloii;  but  searoe  any  paort  is 
finished,  -nsneh  less  published,  as  if;  never 
hoppeued  to  me  to  leeeree  laay  the 
sniaUebt' reason  fev  ^fxpMbtg  that  toy- 
thing  hom  tee,  wonld,  in  my  ot^  \m*-  \ 
tiiiie  at'leaBt,'beef-dnyilsef.  iiiheiild! 
haVeexi^piled oiae iklseto^  and 'tk UHit^ 
yob  "tte**!^  ##t^rpayiWBtailhii^i*e-* 
oeiViMt'  iMd^k(Mi;'(fil^jiut^<Meittot^ 
me,'>'ii^  Bjm,  k  fktr  pttm^e^  6^Mt 
Pitt^fdid'^y  to;^"ihM)h^lM  leafttey^ 


known  on  the  ether  side  of  tiia  water 
as  oa  this.  A  friend  of  mine,  wkto 
native  language  is  French,  and  to  whom, 
9^  hk  desire,  I  iumed  them  over  as  so 
much  lumber^  has  gh^en  them  i^tr^  » 
sort  of  >eurreney.  Some  tokens  of  it 
areiathe  'Bihlaothdtpio  Britamri^e^'  m 
ipumal  by  FroSomx  i^obet  of  GenevBi, 
lately  ^eeted  to  the  Tr^unate.  Thre» 
volumes  of  ^  Ideas,'  long  ago  ^orgotteti 
by  their  author,  are  (I  uodenatand^  to 
make  thek  appearaace  ia  Patis  befor» 
the  month  is  out  Meantime  they  have 
put  aie  up  at  the  Institute  as  one  of  tha 
three  candidates  for  the  sort  of  distinct 
tion  lately  conferred  on  Major  Bennel 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  So  moeh  tha* 
wone^  perhaps,  for  me  Jbf^.  The  word 
oandidate  seems  to  imply  solioitation. 
Direetly  or  indiredty,  I  had  no  move 
hand  m  the  matter  thaa  you  had.  All 
I  faa^  ever  known  4bo«t  it  ia  horn  tin 


have  mn  on  into  the  usual  l<>- 

3uacioasne8s  ef  eompUinmg  ^;otisn* 
t  is  time  I  should  beg  yonr  paidon^aad 
suhsotibe  nmelf,  Sir,  yours,  (kc. 

^  P.a^-lf  youhave  Keadtfaa  Treasary 
B^erts,  you  will  hav^  suppoaedmy 
bunaen  to  have  goaeoff  upon  a  diaar' 
greementaboat  terms.  A  studied  ldM»^ 
hoed  d  no  diaas^reeiaeDt  en  m^f  partiybottt' 
anything^  Cereal  giouods  of  nlin^ 
qmshment  hat«lysen  a  uncceision  lof  6tfB^ 
oeaied  promisas^iivliieh  ^ey 'ha¥e  -^t^r ' ' 
dared  either  to  deny  or  to  avow,  but 
which  I  have  Avidenee  ofi  Itti|ha2IMft 
Finance  Repsit^  ia  a  guarded  histery 
(by  me)  of  aoouseof  fow^  yeam'  pei€dy. 
It  has  siace  been  doabled/' 

'^.        *■ .      fk.\     ♦     .    * .     ;.  1.. 

^In  the  eoarae  of  ihe  eighl  year^ ' 
provocation  I  >htfve 'eadared)  I  i^kenk 
yoa  mast  have  gfivea  '»e<or^t  kit 
^pnnkbiag  in -the  way  of  t^^j/Md  tod 
pnAa^d^^  ^i  least,'iiB  oiverhatiag 
stooped  lo  go  tO'Aohesto'i  with  ^my 
stdry  iiJoh,«ho«H  would  Us ^ehopa  walen 
i^idiio  buttk»rr'<if  ^^b&nm  bikMdl 
cpuidtMat'him'wiihl  t       -v   . 

i  ''Should  Lord  Pelham  wish:  4A  %o» 
the  sibsiaUce  of  the  japer  in  frint  (for 


pamphMt^^Etbduf  IaW  -TaMes,  tuJd^lbllM  «!z«bplsi^t^  s^rv<i<him  >iM  to^dE«MM>Ie 
th«M  iAMd'hettfo  W)^  LiitrTiiK00.'  '    waniflBt  for  dobg.  Iik>  dAty»  'iHad'  t6  < 
*'MyMab6tt¥8at^iteteop^ife(;tlyitti-Lt  afford  him  the  j^ea  of  aeossiity  for 
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biwlupg.  BO  maiiy  IUmI  «ad  aomq^ 
jwoBuiiQs  MB  ihcM  wUl  M  to  biwk,)  be 
co^  be  aeoonwodated  witboai  iH^^ 
euiij.  Tbe  beslilitiefr  im  it  wouULeoBt 
me  iQMb  lew  troiiUe  to  put  out,  tbaait 
did  to  pat  tbflni  iau  Tb^  vew  pei  il^ 
wb7?-*^beoiiii8e  the  cenduot  of  Uut  pie- 
Beot  Ad»Mni<tiitioe  has  all  alos^  been 
aoobAo  me^es  never  to  beM  eat  to  me 
aiiy.h<^^  bat  from  their  feara* 
^  ^  liMiiig  the  post  ef  yMterdaj,  baa 
maee  gjiT^a  me  tiine  lor  roniu&g  over 
GeUiiH'e  eoutinQatiati  of  bk  N.  a  Wales 
hiatoqr;*  fiom  September  1796  to  ▲»• 
gnat  ISOl.  The  piedietiona  I  had 
bafeaoded  ae  above,  «ie  verified  to  a 
dflgree  aatonidhing  evee  to  mjaelL  The 
m^  promiainff  eettlementa  /Hawkee- 
bni^  and  Nor&lk  Island)  ditber  absn* 
d<Mfting,  or  jeoemmendedtobeaVandoned. 
Famine,  at  the  times  of  the  greateat 
possible,  fiitare  pki^y,  at  all  tames  pnot 
bable  from  any  one  of  five  sonioss  >^ 
1.  Drought.;  2*Innndation;  S.  Fiie— ii»* 
tamk;  4,  Inoendiarism;  and  6,  Savage 
boatplity,  i^aiast  whieh  defenoe  is  anr 
availing.  Am  te  returns  to  Bi^>]sad» 
tbetidoaof  pvBventiag  them  ea  the  part 
of /erabses  (an  impriaeament  always 
ilk^)  k  no  V  diBdaimed^  tbon^  iUeg^ 
exepytfoiie  oontmne  4e  be  made*  Re* 
tofiH  i^  {90Vk«xpwees  JMs«ad  ksa  pte*- 
veotiMe.'  tbe  pv^fllgasy.elwaya  «aiir 
veipal^  and  at  its..maa]Hiiun&  tbe  J>.  ef 
P.  wiAb  Mr  K^.  intti  fidl  aotiee  of  ab, 
epRMiding.  lies  tO'. tbe  tiontianr^  (for:  no 
betlsF  p«ipete  than  ibat  eC  pmipkig  te 
the  wbi«as4f:Lord  B.  about  His  AQU- 
baiik.«sti»te,  to.the  pi(»iidkeof  bis  ml 
interests,  as  dedaied  byaU  bis pic^M- 
aional  advisers.  Impeachable  matter 
crewds  in^  in  sniA  qoaatitieB,  the  only 
peiipleuty  is  about  the  oboice.  A  single 
di^  in  this  «eean  of  gnilty  and  that 
demonstrable  by  leoeid,  has  been*  de^ 
obuD^  tSfisets  for  impeadmieat  by  p&»» 
feesienel^nen  of  tba  first  emineace^^no 
p8j|t|itiaea4  and  » ttoooelest  bldodi  I 
haVe>^f>ibftnrtsd  my  town  paper,'  abd.<I 
fear)  your  patience>T^¥jenrs  i  with  the 
tni8«t  w^USt,   nT»  "'-I   .  :'   »    I 

•^)il9lfciaf.bastiU^U-M.'&  Wakti,  Ae^ 
tme  faMiUe^dto  otber^if  .traeya  mfe* 
biljl  toinkOMinkaim'' .  ..  V 


On  the  dOtb,  Sir  Charles  BmOmry 
leoMved  A  letter  ium  Jiord  PoUumbi  as 
follows  :^- 

<<  Wtmbledan^  im  August^  1802. 

^Ht  dba»  SiiB  Chablbs^^I  have 
leeeived  Mr  Bentham's  papers,  and  I 
will  find  oat  what  st€|»  have  been 
taken  by  tbe  Treaflaiybefocs  Iseodfor 
him,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  give 
him  any  fiilse  faopes^  woqld,  in  Ute  pre- 
sent state  of  his  mind,  prodoee  ^  very 
worst  effeots.  At  all  events,  I  will 
apply  my  miii4  to  tbe  sul^jeot,  and  en- 
deovoor  to  get  something  settled  before 
tbe  meeting  of  Parliament» — With  very 
sineere  reoftnL  ever  yoncs  most  futlH 
fully.- 

BBNTHJJf  10  SXB  CHAaUB  BdMBUBT. 

"  Q,  S.  P^  2\st  August,  1802— 
sent  2Zd. 

^^  My  dkaa  Sir,<— I  have  this  mo« 
ment  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
mwtoing  that  of  Lord  Pelham.  And 
has  this  passed  upon  Sic  Charles  Bmi- 
biktjSoM^eaiie/acti(m'9  MvdearSirs 
yoft  hsAre  noi  been  At  tbe  uir  lately. 
This  is  the  old  lay,  ever  and  over,  for 
the  handredih  tlsM.  This  18.  ^tmho^ 
niathoBAad  the  .CosmogDuy^  again  and 
i^aii^  with  E^irpum.  Jenkins,  Pitt^ 
Roee»  Lengf  Kmg,  PorUand,  Adding- 
ton»  Bober|son»  ];4athn>p. Mfuii^  at  the 
bottej^Aof  it 

^'  To.  be-eeriou&i  Jn  your  sitiatioq^ 
stotfigef  ^  yon  beppily  ace  to  tJ|e  ie- 
cidwU  >with  ..wbmb  m  qiemoiy  is. 
stocked,  insaeh.miimtegetail apd  sucb 
imbapp(y  ebundanee^  hi«.l^tteit(  anpeers 
to  bave  produced  (^  it)  was  bat  natuj^^ 
it  should  prodoee ji.l^  eSbot  it  was  in- 
tended .to.  prodneex— viz^  that  of  eppetMr- 
ing  to  Sinjiplv  i^probation/.  .Buttwlu^t. 
affwimtif»^J  t^  yi^  t^pre^ti^n 
wbwbivaf  sofln^wbat^ypi^lthei^^  jnnlied 
allmost  4b  t wely^n^enth  ^g9b  mit>  wtnont 
prodn««g'tba.enMUlept*p«^W  that 
'*«ri^W<ii<wH\.tl]i^,hppftof.wW(Pli  (furf^. 
ii  {Tour,  geed  mmm  ^f  jfi>jm  wnd) 
lOJDptm^  9e^witb(^ti^d4i^.»i^i]be.  pre^ 
Juoed  lo^.it. ,  Fpimy.jopeifi«j3t,,I.wi*. 
rit  wena/poBsiUfii  t^  m^M^t^^my^^  > 
better  in  it  than  a  ^ualie  ah  inaefitw-* 
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penerQraaee  ia  the  suae  flgratom  .ol 
complicity  and  •vaBi<m>  that  lie  aad  bis 
oelleegnee  adopted  at  tWr  entrnMeiato 
the.  Miaifliiyy  with^  the  laatemli  for 
deei«ioB  pawing  through  their  hands, 
aad  staling  them  in  t^  £i»ce«  Till  the 
vieetiog  of  Parliament  he  has  ehtainad 
a  respite  from  you,  (so  he.  thinks .  at 
1aa«t^>  by  his  talk  about '  endeavoRun : ' 
when  Parliament  meets,  be  sUrks  Tom 
(aalwfeve)  ae  lent  as  heoan  i  and  ivjhen 
von  have  eanght  hiiltat  last^  and  foroed 
mm  to  >epeak  oei^  then  it  b  that  yon 
.wiU  ledm,  that  ks  u  mtrry  for  U^  but 
hi$''end^wmr9*M9ebeen/rui4lm*  • 
\  y>^  Xhaaiaenemeatat  affiD^ls  ine»  to  see 
HFbaA  tameveaion  takea.in  saoha  mind, 
ia  sa«h  4»  situation,  ani  in  such  cii^m- 
etanees,  is.  <Jhe  onl^  satis&etion  J  We 
derived  from  his  epistle.  The  two  c^ar- 
aeters  in.  which  be  affecteto  yieir  me, 
juer-^hat  of  a  mtient  labouring,  nnder 
a  sort  of  mentsi  derangement,  {tbe^gh, 
tbe.bo^  is,  but  a  .t6m|)orary  one,)  and 
that  of  aiti«ttor^— an  unfledged  auitoiw- 
prone  te  embna^  pbanAoms  for  xealities, 
aad  panting,  to  the  felicity  of  failing  at 
bisfeet  .  As  'to.  *•  the  prt9mt  9tate  of' 
m^  '  mind^'  y^u  may  venture  to  assure 
his  lordsbip»  thf^  it  is  precisely  the  same 
aa  it  was  abave  a  twelvemonth  ago,  as 
be  has  seen  im  my  papers  (if  he  has 
been  pleased  to  low.  at  them)— in  my 
papers  of  thai  date--^as  it  has  been  ever 
einoe^and  aa  it  wiU  continue  to  be,  so 
lofl^g  as  the  like  impxesdons  continue  to 
be  made  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the 
like  eauses.  He.  may  see  •  the  same 
mind,  in  the  same  state,  in  my  printed 
evidence,  as  kid,  in  June,  1798,  before 
the  Committee  of  Finance:  and,  if  such 
things  were  worth  preserving,  you 
jamiU,  my.  good  Sir,  could  furmsh 
bim  with  some  copies  of  it,  written  four 
years  earlier,,  at  a  tame  when  periSdy 
and  coimption  we^  in  the  bndf  and 
when  Ijord  Spenoer,  after  seatii^  him- 
eelf  lor  the  .fisst  time  at  the  eame  table 
with  Mr  Pitt^  stood  up  and  saida  Jfm 
fww  4fpo90  the  ^vr^lf  I^itt.answei4i^ 
and  saying.  So  jmutor^  I'qr  bis  IpnT- 
ships  determination  not  U^  f^e'  me 
any  of  those  'fake  hopes'  which,  in  a 
state  of  mind  less  eonpassttmaible,  sm- 
other man  fn  n^y  place  might  have  been 
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tiisated,  with,  and  whiah  I.  have,  been 
saved  from  being  plied  with»  in  con- 
sideration of  the  tremendous  e^ecte 
Xthese  ind^scribeUe  ^«W4ii  ^€c$9'}  of 
whiebaa  af^icaliuAof  that  sortm^^t, 
in  my  place»  have  been  produi^ve^  *he 
is  certainly  not.  to  be  bbunedtvn<^iiir 
deed  in  .respect  of  aa:^  snck  bad  elTect^ 
or  amr  elQSeets,  tbat^  any  miidu^eiry.^ 
use  far  the? raising... of  sych  ph|tfitiQg»B 
could  have  produced^  (for  fill  the  pewm 
of  mephanism  could  not  add  iWor(bi^ 
to  the.  exhibitions  of  that  ^rt  that  have 
been  so  fiuniliar  to  iqe  fiur.  these  e%ht 
yean^)  but  because^  no  attempt  in  that 
W^y  can.  1^  of,  any  nsQ  to.  b|m,and.b}a 
ASBopiates,.  |vherea&  the  abstaining  j&pm 
it.  leaves  a  load  the  lesa  on  their  ahaiaiC' 
ter  and  their  conscience. .' 

^'  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
nefss,  from  the  time  when  the  fii^ger  of 
corrupt  and  clandestine  e]^>08ition  ^9S 
held  up  by  th^e  first  in  the  train  of  sua- 
eessive  lords,  the.  general  rule  has  been 
to  give  nothing  but  *•  hopes^'  and  those 
hopes  *•  fiilse'  one&  TV^itness  pne  sam- 
ple mstead  of  a  thousand  ^--^orders—' 
official  ord^rs--(24th  Ma^bt  iP0P,).to 
malee  preparations  for  20P0  wnriets — 
these  oi^rs,  in  a.  letter,  concerted^  be- 
tween thetwo  floo^  of  itl)e  Tre^isfiiy, 
for  the  express  .(and  after^viards  even 
avowed!)  purpose  of  making  a  .p^ 
tence  for  giving  none.  All  tui§.^(Voa 
say)  Lb  old  and  stale.  The  new  ipicyident 
then  is,  that  for  once— jwo,  hd^  .vjwf — 
this  rule  is  now  (it  seems)  to  be  de- 
parted from :  departedfrom,  xxot  dejure^ 
but  exaratxd^  m  consideration  of  the 
particular  circumstance  of  tnia  very 
particular  case..,  Understand  always, 
provided  his  lordship  contin^eai  to  the 
efui  in  the  sentiments  now  prafjpssed : 
an  expec^tiosgis^  in  which/  this,  very 
letter  mrbids  me  to  indulge  mys^^C 

"I  will  tell  you>  my  good,  dir^  what 
their  plan  t^  and  what. m^  pha^c^  js 
undar  it;^'udge  whether  4  can.^fjqn- 
tentme.  „    v.     • 

.  "  In  the  first  place^  th^y, fi^l.  i^t,. we 
feet  jof  the  wci  of  ai^:  fhat,^g^ea, 
.([which'is  impossiblot)  tiben,^  w^th^lhat 
in  their  hand,  they  fall  at  the  feet  (such 
feet  as  adders  have)  of  the  deaf  adder : 
«— I  mean  the  pious  lord,  .who  Is  so 
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w^  ktio#n'to'lake  thfti  hero  of  (S^rip- 
tuy«6  kktory  for  hie  model:  but  toel 
they  Bbould  fkd  m  either — (tskd  they 
wiu  lail  fa  both) — tbeiito  come  the  ex* 
peiditidiis  of  Aisfcevety-^^hn  «x|>editioiid 
ibr  ^finding  6ut  ithat  $tep9  kat&  bem 
tdken  at  the  Treoiuty^  atid  the  f^T% 
al)Out  tile  ^  giving'  of  *  false  h^mi! 
tShftt  agidft^  erverything  that  could  he 
tttfd  about  hk  land,  and  about  the 
effect  of  ihe  Pediteutiaify  edtablkbment 
ii|kM  the  value  of  it,  by  his  land-sur- 
reyor  and  his  laad-steward,  you  vAJi 
jfiOgd  wh^theif  the  eaars  of  that  person- 
age are  fikely  to  open  themaelvea  with 
more  &cility  upon  tho9e  topico  to  the 
lepreaentationa  of  a  first  Lord  of  his 
Ifajest/s  Treasury,  or  his  Majest/s 
Secretary  of  State. 

<^6o  loug  ago  as  the  lOth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1801,  Mr  Vattsittart  Tas  decfaored 
hy  him  in  a  letter,  copy  or  which  had 
been  alrciady  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Pelham  at  his  lordship's 
donire,  as  signified  to  you,)-^Mr  Van- 
sittart,  acting  Secretary  to  tiie  T^rea- 
snry,  was  labouring  in  the  fitiitless  en- 
deavour of  finding  <an  opportunity  of 
ccnsulHng  with  Lord  Pelnam.' *  Now, 
on  the  19th  of  Au^ost,  1802,  Lord 
Fdham,  on  his  part,  is  setting  out  on 
this  hk  expedition  of  discovei^,  bent 
upon  ^Jindtng  <w<r(maugre  all  con- 
oeafanenis)  '^  what  steps  have  been  taken 
bjr  the  ^Rreasury,'*^.  ^.  by  Mr  Van- 
fiittart:^— the  packet  put  W  J[ou  as 
above  into  his  l6rdship  s  hands,  certify- 
hig  that  no  steps  at  all  had  been  takon 
by  ihe  Treasury,  other  tlian  those  ex- 
hHyited  by  it,  and  ^e  motionle$s  state 
of 'the  business  being  the  declared  cause 
why  he  wasf  then  troubled  with  it.      ♦ 

**  AH  this  while,  within  a  stone's 
t]m>w  of  both  these  ministers,  whose 
efforts  16  find  one  another  out,  at  the 
tfetance  of  the  two  contigtious  floors  of 
th^  same  hous^,  had  for  a  twelvemonth 
bbdn  «o'  undvaiHh^iii  mght'  of  them 
both,  sat  Mr  (now  Sir  Evan)  N^peaa, 
fibib  whdm  bolh  per^nag^s,  and'above 
both'  Mr  Addlngton,  were  determined 
with  equal  resolution  ii^v^'to  ^Jtnd 


*'  8«e  Correvpondence  with  Yansittart  in  chap, 
ziii.  of  the  Memoin. 


out  what  iiepf*  to  hi»  (Bit  Evan's) 
knowledge  «  had  bem  taken  hf  ihe 
Tteatrmy*  (the'£»rmefr  Tveasmy)  in 
the  basinesfih-deftermitted  by  tUs  most 
coereiYe  of  all  reasons,  that  be  was  the 
only  inaxk  in  oAce  from  whom  they 
isottld  be  apprehmti^  of  i^eoeiviiig  any 
frt«s-aoeount'of  ii 

**In  a  copy  I  sent,  of  tiiis  letter  of 
Mr  Vansittart's^  among  other  pi^Mre, 
hi  December  last;  to  Mr  Wilherlovce^  I 
find  a  comment  which  aoeompabied  H 
in  pencil,  in  these  words  :^^>  When  Mr 
Wilberforce  spoke  on  the  subjects  to 
Lord  Pelham,  neil^r  Mr  Vansittart, 
nor  either  of  the  Mf  A<l<KiigtoiiX  had 
Atf^l  any  such  opportunitv/  They  knew 
better  things.  They  did  not  imte^  to 
have  it  ?  they  daret  not  have  it,  to  any 
paipose, 

''To  return  to  his  lordshii^  letter. 
The  point  I  looked  to  in  it,  was-^ 
whether,  amidst  so  much  gnilt-^by  the 
former  people,  amidst  aecusatiiitts  upoh 
accusations,  never '  yet  denSed^-^^e^ 
qnently,  though  always  in  tiie  view 
of  adding  to  it,  even  confoseod"  a-Ay 
qrmptoms  were  to  be  found  of  those 
regreUy  which,  in  his  situation,  a  man 
who  meant  honestly  and  really  intended 
to  turn  over'^  new  leaf,*  wxmld,  in  m^ 
eteier^/^mafli9r,  not  Assemble.  Fin^ 
ing  no  such  indications,  my  ^atertionft, 

il  mean  in  the  line  spoken  of  in  my 
omrer  letters,)  for  from  being  relaxed, 
^ill  bo  quickened  by  the  intended 
opiate. 

^^  One  thing  I  nnder^nd  pret^  dis- 
tinctly: datee  are  to  me  a  suffi^eiit 
proof  of  it.  It  is-  after  taking  a  week  to 
near,t  andheatmg  accordmgly,andfirbm 
the  Treasuiy,  not  only  what  steps  haVe 
been  taken,  but  what  steps  (under' PhS- 
vidence)  iet/7  be  taken,'{hathel8  si- 
ting out  upon' his  expedition,  toth&t 
unknown  and  dist8nt-cliinef,'fbr  the^dis- 
covery  of  the  fkcts  thW'have  befen'  ih 
hls))ocket.fbrtheS«six>#eek«r.'  Tn'tMs 
cbcumstanieem]^  little  miiid,  '^eb^  iWl!he 
pretmi  state  if  it^  *eidtf  th^  priiseAt 
state  of  tWo  great*  oned.''  P's^  tei'ror 
enough  in bdth  places •  niotyef eflou^h, 

U — I,  ..it  ^/      .    ,iju,        .r,i..?         If  iriM    tii    ,  ■■■. 

town,  m  Aoffit^  X802*  Hja  Jbettor  K3ir  C. 
Banbury  \a  dated  19th  Augott.'^ 
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hideed,  to  open  either  of  ^em  tfke  the 
IHlle  one  to  imricm  lionesty^  bat,  hoW- 
eter,  to  drive  getftleitieiti  upon  ttiis 
froflh  and  ipMtktng  attempt  ttt  enMion, 
inatead  o£  their  fonai^  jnlm^.  I  see 
enough  to  put  them  upon  employing  the 
time  they  think  they  hare  thus  earned  : 
upon  employihg  it,  and  even  m'  good 
earnest,  in  holdmg  eminetli  efioar  aBout 
the  job,  wHh  tfaoee^  from  vn^m  they 
feeefred  it;  itnd  in  those  oonnctU  eon- 
OdeiAtg  MrlMi  of  the  «Wo  iiBpumiit 
en^agenkents  it'wete  best  to  bi^  de- 
finitively^ (He  original  legal  en^age- 
tn^f,  or  the  bst'  !n  thd  suoeessioin  of 
ISh^  ones :)  and  in  the  tbim^  event, 
(being  the  most  probable  one,)  by  what 
kStfd  of  botehefylih^  breaeh  inay  be  best 
eobbled.  It  is  to  this^at  hts  lordship's 
mind  is  *at^l  «wne#'to  '^apply*  iikfy: 
ibTifithadanyittore8traightforward,auy 
less  crooked'  ob^ec4r-^l«Lt  shonld  have 
hindei^  its  applying  itself  to  it  neai^a 
twelvemonth  ago,*  upon  the  spur  of 
tiiose  iiupreiteioifs  whs^li  even  thehf'it 
found  its  convenience  in  pretending  to 
have  leceiv^  ?  What  4a«  it  been  ap- 
plying itself  to  all  this  while  ? — ^what  %» 
U  now  applying  itself  to  ?  What  was 
a  put  ftft  *^^re  it  ist  What  did  it 
take  the  sceptre  for  f^m  King  Log? 
Was  it  to  give  hito  ik  King  Btump  r</r 
sttccessor? 
*^  In  November  last,  at  the  latest, 

?iow  ttttoh  eacrlier  I  know  not,)  Lord 
eUiam  thought  New  South  Wales  a 
bad  thing;  he  thought  the  Penitentiary 
trfan  a  good  thing.  At  that  same  time 
he  knew  (for  all  his  industry  could  not 
prevent  him  from  knowing)  that  it  wte 
his  duty  to  see  to  the  catiying  of  that 
good  Imng  Into  efl^t^  without  a  mo- 
ment's farther  dekty;  and  that  every 
diiy  lost  to  it  was  not  only  a  day  of 
fraud,  cormplion,  and  i«justioe,  but  a 
tlay  of  contempt  and  disobedience  to 
Pimiameitt;  And  now  it  is,  that  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  from  that  time,  after 
promise  upon  promise,  and  neglect  upon 
neglect,  and  aner  receiving  papers  tipon 
pafpers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ren- 
■■  ■  ■■» t  \i  ■■■■*  »■ » I ■■«>  «■■>«■    .iti.x.t* 

*  ^DtMBbef  4k  NiHtaitel80UMrl(^9b«^ 
Imp^  fli  1m  told  m«ia.Dwn8ib«r,M  b«|ii^  iiMsk- 
ia^  t«  Lord  PeQwin,  by  Whom  the  fcntimenti  ex- 
precMd  witre  fikvottnible.** 


der  i«  no  longer  praet9ciftle  ftt  hhn  iiot 
lo  know  whit  h^  tofald  not  but  ktfow 
aiready^ — now  whenrthe  poiA  of  negleet 
and  ignorance  is  no  longier  tetiaMe;-^notr 
it  is  Ht  laM, thatt  he  \&  ^  ^^^l^k 
*nhid*  Wlh^mbject,  fatiderihehdeelakd 
ftppreheniBion,  thfttaciy  h<qM  IMI^tfii^iit 
be  €fnteriSa&ied  id  'seeing  his  MajMty^ 
Secreta^of  8t^  andlhe  l^tftLord 
of  his  luijeet/s  TtMttiy^do  tiidr  Att^, 

m%htt)rove '*j/%i^'"o6eB!     ■'•"• 

*  «•  Otle  thhigl  shonM  IfS^  «»4uie%lr, 
as  to  Hie  'piebeAt  Mftte'  of  IhM'WMe 
noble  mind.  Is  it^  out  of  d^uM  iH^ 
Inm,  or  m  it  not  yet  o«l  of  dobbf,  -M* 
there  is^no  such  virtue  InNeWfidiith 
Wales,  as  to  quash  an  fmpera^ve  kwx>f 
FarliaBient)  and  to  rescilid  th6  engage 
mentfa  taken  in  regai^  to  Vtsxo^\kS(m 
m  consecpience?  in  the  fonner  case, 
whv'dees  he  not  come  forward  with  his 
dewared  support  immediatoly  ?  In  i^ 
other  eaae,  why  did  he  not  caB  lipoii 
me  ion  ^BproffH^  pUpers,  the  cbjeet 
ol'wydiwaj^Ki  put  an  eiid  to  t#  MMdh 
d»Mbts9  I  mean  always  to  all  j»fs«»lMS» 
of  such  doubttf  1  My  et^ukimiir  ^MA"^ 
that^  kg"  mj^kareaue^mkB,  at  least,  his 
lordship  miffht  wish  to  have  it  supposed, 
that  it  was  oy  considerations  relative  to 
the  iMril^atati  his  suffrage,  if  fiivourable 
to  Pano^eeff^  had  bd^  asfated'e  tiiat 
aoCordingly*  ho'  v^ould  eilber  reoit  4r 
maks  M  if  he  had  read^  those'  pqMn»: 
bvt  in  this  you  see  biMMkdy  one  wtide 
in  my  apprehended  budget  of  ^-Jkim 
hcpetf 

"^  If,  instead  of  wsTEfing  between  oo<P- 
roption  and  imomijption,  aiMl  ia  hide  his 
mdecision^  pielendiiig  to  be  going  npen 
sham  etxands^  whila  he  was  somHfing 
the  ground^  and  looking  o«t  Isr  loop- 
holea^i^  instead  of  tliis,  he  had  decided 
manltilly,  and  taken  at  oneer  tke  'poalr'of 
daty^  a  letter  still  shorter  than  evMithfa 
short  one  might  have  sufficed*  H«i^ 
lies  the  engagement  of  his  predocaasir 
for  tho  800d  prisoners :  there  lieetUe  me- 
iMiial,  (I  mean  the  9tq)pr$med-fma  joa 
pat  into  im  hands,)  expnnmtol  tb^ 
totma  gxmmded'OD  tiilkt  engagemflit': 
those  vary  t^ms^  totrhiidrtbaii^jpnlsib- 
tion  of  Mr  Long  had  been  whirled 
over  4uid  ovei  ag/m  to  Mb  -Nepean, 
under  the  determination  of  not  gittnthig 
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wtiwf  tboM  l^fttM  or  AAjr  oAei<  To 
MesA  tUs  memorial  to  the  Tjraasaiy,  with 
1^  letter  lugyng  opn^ivice  with  the 
jin^j^flr  at  it»  €mi«,  imd  i#,  U^  one  thia^ 
*'  1 9B  Jbie  lotdsb^Vpurti  :  I  vein 
Uy^.waipk  blade  wdTrbite;  .t«f-« 
I  ^-B|>ltimtifWfr  iB^biluire  Ueo  «uffi- 
^rtherert.  Thiswm em^y Om 
^QVf9tk  takeaasi  1794  by  ^  DasdMf  io 
fifl^  Us  bapd^el  tbeicotrofftiov  heav 
^ea  then  going  <«»  between'  )^  Pitt 
iwl  tbci  ^  ol  tte  titled  sobfleiifaen  to 
bis  etaitae.  Think  not,  jbowever^  thf^ 
I  worn  this  «8  a  jvigventy  altogether 

Cmnptaryf  wm  Ui^lovdahipe  honeflg^ : 
yea  lee,  that  if  thebadaeea  of  theee 
^fwy  ififintsf^a^'  depeade^popithefM- 
^ftt^MMf  er  my  *  bopee^'  Qotbiw  rtm 
eeriova  is  to  be  apjuehended*  I  shall 
be  Qpea  the  loek^nt  lov  y<^  at  the 
time  yen  have  the  geodaeflsto  uei^tiMi. 
By  that  timei^iiaeenty  will  hpi^fa  be#ii 
inaoifeited  or  (UEpv^yed*  Move  oould 
net  be  deoe  by  nan  than  you  bare  done : 
ji^  eie  I  haye  searee  kit  myself  loem 
ta  tbaak  yen  fee  it,  as  to  stamp  Ufnen 
iqigraidMe  tii»e  mA  of 

^^  JUEtEHT  «f  BlOrTHAM;'' 
BeNTBAM  TO  BOMIULT.   ' 

M  :       "«.  iS^P.i  27/A u4««Niir,  1802. 
.   ^  My  imAft  BoMiLLTy^The  etlemy 
hc^mtx^B^moBk.    Judge  from  ibe  fiJ- 
lem^  htter.*^ 

^  To  mideMbttd  it  i%fatly,  yoa  most 
tttderstand,  that  the  ^piqpen,'  iheie 
spoken  of^  are  papers  breathing  fiieand 
flattie^  Ml  of  seem  and  menace.  No 
amall  ptat  U  the  iniit  whieh  animaited 
tbem  was  eztraoted  from  afoimer  epin- 
ion  of  yonn^  dtloBeated  from  the  eaput 
man^umm  of  croaking  and  despondeney 
that  cKlated  it.  Oxmld  their  cowaidiee 
preretrae  to  me,(heaveB  knowBwbetber 
it  will  or  no,)  it  will  nase  the  British 
CoB^tatien  in  yens  estimation  a  few 

^  Bbanre  at  'em  again-*-<-I  fdllow  np 
my  bkrw :  not  a  memento  respite.  Yo«r 
mA  cfiaAm  oompletes  theit  petrifies- 
tittiaT  it  is  the  head  of  Mednsa  staring 
i^BlMi'  ibevk  'from  MiIlefva^i  bieast.    Do 

-*■■■»■<'■■  't'^ »t^»**l  II..II        1 ,      •.!• 'l 

'  -»  TI^«^Iefttf  frwb  LM  BbIAJuA  to  iRr  C.  Bnit- 


net  bany  yonraelf :  no  isunediate  de- 
mand for  the /i^srasortf^.*  the  snwi/ 
of  it,  like  the  wind  of  aoaanon  ball,lays 
tbem  prestiate  for  the  pieswiU*' 

&R  CRA1li;iaB  BtmBtJRT  10  BSR¥HA». 

^Cfhe9^,Auffugt2>9i 
f^OfiAR  9im*--Perbapt  i;  have  tpo 
Ijttle  eu^picitm,  and  yon,  fhym  the  treat- 
ment Ton  have  met  witL  too  mnch ;  bat 
what  I  know,  and  wbat  1  bave  bewd.^f 
l4aKd  Vdh^oPi  i^mnch  in,  bis  bv<m; 
and  I  eanno^  tber^fore^  without,  pcoof, 
oaaeeivftbim  cl^lty  of  practifiin^  e^n- 
,  sioas  and  artifisesy  which  yfa^li  di^gni^ 
not  ,<]|nly  a  Itiaistei^s^eoretaiT^  bat  etqn 
his.pevter. 

^^  Iiord  Pelbauk  may  be^and  I  believe 
i$y  mdined  to  anpfort  the  Panopticon 
ayatem ;  bujt  he  may  not  hare  the  power 
to  control  the  adTeme  opinions  of  bis 
ooUes^^ves  in  office:  and  Mx  Addingtop, 
perchance,  may  have  imbibed  the  pr^'n- 
dioes  of  l£r  Pitt,  to  whom  I M^®  alwj^s 
attributed  the  delays  and.  vexations  yon 
have  gaffend.* 

BsjnPHiK  lb  DtJir^jm    ' 

^^  New  fcr  a  bit  of  an^imtrigue,  worthy 
of  the  talflptft.of  the. omnium  uilfv«fi- 
tium  intriffanii$»immf  the  QenoYe- 
Anglo-Ghdlico,  the  Reyerend  Squire 
Citisen  Montaineer. 

'^  Oh  but,  my  dear  Dumonty  I  had 
foigot .  myselfi  I  have  need  of  yon : 
it  isy  thecefore,  both  a  bounden  and  an 
inenmbent  duty  of  mine,  to  be  very  civil 
to  yon.  Therefore,  never  you  mind  the 
abase  in  the  first  paragraphr^regard  it 
as  neii-€»esiM««. 

^^Tbe  letter  m  the  other  colmnn  will 
inform  you  of  the  present  state  of  my 
expeetatioiis  in  regard  to  Panopticon : 
taking  with  it  this  ex^daaatien,  tuat  the 
papers  therein  spoken  of  are  letters  and 
other  papers  of  minoy  which»  thov^ 
addressed  pwrtiy  to  Sir  G.  Bunbni]^ 
weie  written  ibr  the  edification  of  Us 
M^^est/s  Seeretacy-  el  State  and  his 
coQeagoe,  and  ar^  as  full  of  .fire  and 
flame,  and  soom  and  menace,  to  Pitt 
and  Pottiand,  fta&o^  Addingtea  faim* 
self  not  excluded,  and  Loi^  Felbam 
half-included,  as  I  could  cram  them : 
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and  then  a  comment  from  me  on  this 
very  letter  went  immediately  after  to 
Sir  Charles,  with  whom  it  lies  as  a  de- 
posit, ready  to  be  produced  and  pub- 
lished inter  alia^  in  the  character  of  a 
prophecy  of  perfidy,  should  such  be  the 
eyent. 

^'  Yon  are  looked  for  at  Paris,  (Ro- 
milly  tells  me,)  in  September.  I  am 
glad  of  it  for  divers  reasons :  this  goes  by 
him,  and  stays  with  him,  till  you  meet. 
As  eyeiybody  is,  or  will  be  at  Paris, 
some  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition  wiU 
therefore  be  there:  as,  K>r  example, 
your  friend.  Lord  Holland ;  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  newspapers,  eyen  the  Coiy- 
phteus  of  the  Foxes. 

^'  I  have,  of  late,  made  a  discovery  of 
a  piece  of  villany  on  the  part  of  ritt, 
Portland,  and  others  of  the  late  gang, 
which,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  (both  very  pretty 
things,  children  of  the  utility  family,) 
but  for  the  sake  of  this  old  constitution 
of  ours,  (foigive  my  weakness,  I  cannot 
but  confess,  that  I  have  a  whoreson 
kind  of  tenderness  that  hangs  on  me,) 
I  should  like  to  see  punished. 

*'  Of  their  multiplied  enormities,  there 
are  some  which  are  not  so  completely 
involved  in  English  grim-gribber,  but 
that  you  can  understand  them  perfectly. 

I.  As  to  New  South  Wdlee. 

**  Since  the  foundation  of  this  penal 
colony  in  1787,  convicts  have  been  sent 
thither  under  sentences  of  transportation 
for  various  terms — ^mostly  seven  years ; 
a  few  for  life ;  still  fewer  for  fourteen 
yeais.  This,  under  a  variety  of  Acts  of 
Parliament— say  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
made  for  the  punishment  of  so  many 
modifications  of  delinouency,  almost  all 
coming  under  the  heaa  of  depredation ; 
nine  out  of  ten  perhaps  sentenced  only 
for  seven  years,  and  more  or  less  of 
those  seven  years  expired  before  they 
were  shipped  off.  In  direct  breach  of 
all  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  they  have 
given  orders  upon  ordeis  to  their  Uoyer- 
nor  of  New  South  Wales;  in  virtue  of 
which  orders,  the  convicts,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  their  respective  terms,  have 
been  confined  there,  t.  e.y  destined  to  be 
confined  there  for  life  :  adding  thereby 


to  a  temporary  legal  punishment  a  per- 
petual illegal  one. 

^'  2.  To  the  above  illegal  confinement 
and  banishment,  they  have,  moreover^ 
added  various  lengths  and  modifications 
of  equa^  illegal  Donda^e. 

^'  3.  The  unexampled  distance  from 
the  principal  seat  of  government,  added 
to  the  particular  character  of  the  people 
to  be  governed,  required  powers  to  be 
vested  in  a  single  hand — ^powers  yeir 
little  short  of  pure  despotism,— of  itself 
a  pretty  sufiicient  reason  why  no  such 
colony  should  have  been  established. 
Understanding  this,  and  fearing  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  such  powers,  Pitt  « 
Co.  have  been  all  along  setting  their 
government  to  legislate  in  all  manner  of 
cases,  without  legal  power  for  legisla- 
ting in  any  one.  Powers  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  in  respect  of  some  classes  of 
persons,  he  has:  but,  upon  the  whole 
of  the  mass  of  power,  of  all  sorts,  exer- 
cised by  him,  about  half  has  been  illegal : 
and  thereby  there  is  not  a  creature, 
that  has  ever  been  in  any  sort  of  oflSoe 
in  the  colony,  that  is  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, liable  to  be  ruined  oyer  and  over 
again  by  actions  at  law  for  what  he  has 
done :  some,  perhaps,  liable  to  suffer  as 
for  murder. 

''  4.  Among  the  destined,  as  above,  to 
perpetual  confinement,  are  numbers  who^ 
instead  of  the  seven  years,  had  smaller 
lengths  of  time  remaining  unexpired 
when  sent  thither :  some  no  more  than 
two  years :  my  brother,  by  application 
to  Lord  Pelham,  stopped  one  or  two 
that  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent 
thither  as  above  for  life,  though  perhaps, 
before  their  arrival  thither,  their  respec- 
tive legal  terms — the  legal  part  of.  their 
punishment — ^would  be  at  an  end.  The 
exact  length  of  time,  and  the  number 
thus  circumstanced,  cannot  be  distinctly 
mentioned,  but  would  be  ascertamed  in 
case  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  from 
the  official  booker. 

^*  5.  In  several  instances  whole  ship- 
loads of  convicts  have  been  sent  out 
without  sending  out  with  them  any  ac- 
counts exhibiting  their  respective  terms: 
and  by  this  most  scandalous,  and  per- 
haps wilful  neglect,  their  bondage,  as 
well  as  their  confinement,  has  been  ren- 
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dered  indefinite  in  duration,  not  to  say 
perpetual.  Their  terms  expired,  when 
they  have  clsumed  their  liherty,  or  have 
tried  to  exercise  it  by  getting  away,  they 
have  been  flogged. 

^  6.  Somachfor  criminality  on  the  part 
of  the  arch-tyrants  here  at  home :  now 
for  punishment.  What  they  have  been 
doing  there  for  these  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  is  an  offence,  not  only  against 
Magna  Charta^  (as  per  Lord  Coke,)  but 
against  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Ha^ 
beas  Corpus  act.  They  are  liable  at  the 
suit  of  any  individual  thus  confined,  (be- 
sides damages  £500  to  the  party  in- 
jured,) to  the  punishment  called  a  Prm- 
munire:  a  part  of  which  consists  of 
general  confiscation,  together  with  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  the  king's  power 
of  pardon  is  in  this  instance  taken  away 
by  the  same  statute. 

*^The  ground  of  the  above  state- 
ments, as  to  matter  of  fact,  is  constituted 
fMirtly  by  private  intelligence,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  printed  accounts  given  of 
the  colony  by  the  late  Judge  Advocate 
of  it.  Captain  (now  Lieutenant-colonel) 
Collins  of  the  Marines.  His  first  volume 
published  in  1790:  a  second  just  come 
out  now,  in  1802.  He  is  a  professed 
panegyrist,  dedicating  his  first  volume 
to  the  ostensible  founder,  the  late  Lord 
Sydney:  his  second,  to  the  present 
manager.  Lord  Hobart :  the  abominations 
oame  out  through  his  candour,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  holes  in  his  discern- 
ment. 

^  The  matter  of  law  has  been  dis- 
covered by  me  (together  with  the  facts) 
within  these  few  weeks;  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  matter 
of  law,  has  received  the  most  unreserved 
confirmation  from  Romilly. 

^  I  have  ready  for  the  press,  inter  alid, 
a  pamphlet  with  this  title,  ^  The  True 
Bastille,  showing  the  outrages  offered 
to  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  by  Mr 
Pitt  and  his  associates,  in  the  founcuition 
and  management  of  the  penal  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.  By  J.  Bentham  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Biurrister  at  Law.'* 
It  is  the  same  (except  a  trifling  part 


*  This  was  published  under  the  name  of  **  A 
Flea  for  the  Constitution.*'  See  the  Works,  vol. 
ir.  p.  2i9  ei  980. 
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having  nothing  to  do  with  law)  that 
Romilly  has  revised  for  me. 

"  Were  I  to  publish  now,  before  Par- 
liament is  in  readiness  to  do  anything, 
the  great  probability  is  that  the  colony 
would  be  in  a  flame :  for  ships  are  going 
thither,  nor  from  hence  only,  but  from 
America  and  other  countries,  frequently : 
and  as  they  are  ready  for  revolution,  most 
of  them,  at  all  times,  without  any  pre- 
tence, a  fortiori  would  they  be  when 
general  independence,  on  the  part  of  all 
whose  terms  were  expired,  could  be  seen 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  law.  If^  there* 
fore,  I  publish  at  all,  it  will  not  be  till 
the  meeting  of  Parliament;  because  then, 
and  not  till  then,  there  would  be  a  power 
in  the  country  capable  of  preventing  the 
flame  from  breakmg  out,  by  sending  out 
legal  powers. 

^  Parliament  would  certainly  pass  a 
BiUof  Indemnity :  so  far  at  least  as  tosave 
the  Secretaries  of  Stateandperhapsmem- 
hers  of  the  Council  Board,  with  their  re- 
spective subordinates,  for  so  many  years, 
from  such  tremendous  punishment.  God 
forbid  they  should  not !  But  it  is  some^ 
thing  for  an  Homnncio  like  myself  to 
putsJl  these  potentatesinto  jeopardy,  and 
force  Parliament  to  act :  and  though  Op- 
position would  not  be  able,  if  they  wished 
it,  to  prevent  the  Bill  of  Indemniiy  from 
passing,  yet  they  might,  I  should  think, 
make  sure  of  getting  the  whole  ofB.oial 
history  of  the  colony  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, (it  would  be  the  usual  course,) 
and  Uiereby  expose  their  enormities,  at 
any  rate,  to  public  shame,  and  possibly 
even  make  them  glad  to  compound  for 
some  inferior  censure. 

^^  Another  pamphlet  of  mine,  ready 
for  the  press,  will  have  some  such  title  as 
the  following: — 'Panopticon  verna'^ew 
South  Wales.  Showing  the  complete 
and  incurable  repugnancy  of  the  system 
of  penal  colonization  to  tibe  several  ends 
of  penal  justice,  as  contrasted  with  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  which  the  same 
objects  are  provided  for  under  the  Peni- 
tentiaiy  system,  kept  in  suspense  for 
these  eight  years  by  corrupt  influence, 
in  contempt  of  an  imperative  law  of 
Parliament,  and  a  long  train  of  engage- 
ments grounded  on  it/  This,  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  law,  Romilly  has  not 
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seen.  Tbuugh  I  should  agree  with 
Ministry,  the  sabstaace  of  it  might  be 
published,  though  with  a  tamer  title,  to 
warrant  their  proceeding  in  oonsequence. 

^^  A  third,  likewise  ready  for  the  press, 
is,  ^  Observations  on  a  lfd»  exercise  of 
Legislatiye  Power  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, his  associates  and  subordinates,  in 
contempt  of  Parliament.' 

^'  For  the  purpose  of  obstructing  Pan- 
opticon, on  the  14th  of  October,  1799, 
by  a  letter  which  he  had  the  unnecessary 
folly  to  sign  with  his  own  hand,  having 
the  two  eX'-lawyers,  his  under-secretary 
King,  and  his  mentor  Baldwin,  for  ad- 
visers, (which  letter  being  ashamed  and 
afraid  o^  they  have  endeayouied  to  sup- 
press, though  to  no  purpose,  I  having  a 
copy  of  it,)  he  has  Mien  into  the  follow- 
ing impeachable  heresies:  his  doctrines 
and  his  acts  serving  for  the  explanation 
and  crimination  of  one  another : — 

^  1.  Professing  a  determination,  of  his 
own  authority,  to  pxevent  the  execution 
of  an  imperative  Act  of  Parliament  (the 
one  made  for  me,  34  Geo.  III.  c  84) 
without  any  reason  assigned. 

^^  2.  Professing  for  the  same  purpose 
an  intention  of  crowding  the  existing 
jails  with  such  convicts  as  ought  to  haye 
been  consigned  to  Panopticon,  in  con- 
tempt of  another  Act  of  Parliament,  19 
Geo.  in.  c  74. 

^  3.  Assuming  by  his  own  authority 
the  power  of  taxation,  by  throwing  the 
expense  of  such  convicts  upon  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Poor-rates,  instead  of 
the  general  fund  aasigned  by  Parliament. 

^^  To  me  this  letter  seems  to  consti- 
tute an  impeachable  offence.  It  is  in 
direct  repugnance  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  appears  in  the  same  light  to  Romdly : 
though  he  takes  my  account  of  the  letter, 
not  having  time  to  examine  my  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  it.  Agreeing  so 
perfectly  with  my  other  argument,  con- 
taining a  most  extensive  mass  of  law, 
the  probability  is  that  he  would  not  find 
in  my  statement  in  the  present  case  any 
very  material  incorrectness. 

^'  In  case  of  the  present  ministry's 
agreeing  so  fu  with  me  as  to  fulfil  those 
engagements  in  which  I  am  concerned, 
their  pride  and  their  incapacity  together 
would  prevent  them  (I  mske  little  doubt) 


from  endeavouring  to  make  any  such 
bargain  as  would  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  lend  a  hand  towards  bringing  them 
or  their  predecessors  to  shame  at  least, 
if  not  to  justice.  Looking  upon  their 
exposure  as  a  ve^  important  benefit  to 
the  constitution,  I  would  resist  any  such 
bargain  as  strenuously  as  possible.  But 
lest  at  the  worst  I  should  find  myself 
forced  to  submit  to  it,  one  object  of  the 
present  letter  ia  to  put  it  out  of  my 
own  power  to  deprive  the  country  al- 
together of  so  useful  an  example.  I^ 
therefore,  any  favourable  opportunity 
should  present  itself,  and  if  you  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  (or  do 
not  decidedly  see  it  in  an  opposite  one,) 
you  will  embrace  such  opportunity,  my 
dear  Dumont,  and  with  your  skill  in 
paving,  pave  the  way  for  me  for  a  junc- 
tion with  some  of  your  Opposition  poten- 
tates for  this  purpose.  Even  without 
me,  Collins  s  book,  if  they  have  but  in- 
dustry to  sift  it,  would  afford  them  a  very 
good  ostensible  ground :  though  having 
paid  so  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  made  so  many  constitutional  disco- 
yeries  in  it,  which  nobody  ever  made 
before,  their  indolence  would,  I  think, 
find  its  account  in  one  way  or  other,  in 
taking  the  benefit  of  my  industry.  S^re 
enough,  through  the  whole  period  of 
Pitt's  administration,  they  never  in  any 
instance  took  ground  comparable  in 
strength  to  this :  and  unless  they  have 
made  a  vow  to  the  goddess  of  Folly,  to 
prefer  matter  of  vague  declamation  to 
the  most  perfect  legal  solidity,  they  will 
jump  mast  high  at  the  first  mention  of 
such  an  opening. 

'^  Romilly,  though  agreeing  with  me 
so  completely  in  all  the  points  of  law, 
yet  has  no  hope  of  success  from  any  of 
them.  But  Uus  despondency  arises  mm 
a  sort  of  general  tone  of  croaking  he- 
has  given  into,  and  is  founded,  as  he 
himself  declares,  on  his  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  Opposition,  and  his  persua- 
sion of  the  imperturbable  servility  of 
Parliament  It  is  not  that  this  particn- 
lar  ground  is  not  strong  enough,  but  tiiat 
in  his  view  of  the  public  mind  on  all 
sides  of  it — no  ground  whatever,  not  even 
the  strongest,  would  be  strong  enough. 

"You  may  imagine  how  clear  and 
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decided  Bomillj  is  since  he  has  giyen 
me  his  opinion  in  black  and  whiter  for 
the  express  purpose  (at  my  request)  of 
mj  m&king  any,  eyen  the  most  public 
use  of  it.  If  ^on  find  anj  difficulty 
about  undertaking  any  of  tlus,  he  could 
giTe  you  explanation  of  it :  but  he  not 
being  such  an  intriguant  as  you  are,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  give  him  any  unneces- 
sary trouble  about  it. 

'^  I  have  lived  too  Ions  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  set  too  little  value  upon  every- 
thing contained  in  it,  to  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  them, 
or  any  of  them,  for  this  or  any  other 
purpose.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any 
other  occasion  should  I  think,  on  «n^ 
ooDsidfiration,  to  become  one  of  their 
gang  for  general  purposes.  Neither  on 
this,  nor  on  any  other  Parliament,  or 
anywhere  else,  in  speaking  or  writing, 
would  I  maintain  a  single  proposition,  of 
the  tmth  of  which  I  were  not  myself 
persuaded,  to  save  them  all  (myself  in- 
cluded) £rom  the  gallows.  Joining,  then, 
in  this  attack  upon  the  enemy,  I  should 
defend  him  against  the  very  next,  if  it 
appeared  to  me  unmerited.  As  to  serv- 
ing me,  if  they  offer  to  put  it  on  that 
footing,  bid  them  go  to  the  devil.  What 
I  want  is  to  serve  the  constitution. 

"  There  are  some  of  them  so  profli- 
gate that,  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
better  attack  upon  the  Ministry,  they 
wonld  be  glad  to  set  New  South  Wales 
in  a  flame,  and  some  hundreds  of  throats 
cut  OB  both  sides,  and  would  spread  the 
intelligMice  prematurely  with  that  view. 
This  is  a  duiger,  for  such  intriguers  as 
TOtt  and  me  to  guard  against  I  should 
hope  Charles  Fox  might  be  trusted  for 
taking  the  requisite  precautions  for  pre- 
venting any  such  misdbief:  but  you 
know  best,  and  that  others  I  would  not 
trust.  I  should  think  it  would  chime 
in  particnlarly  well  with  the  rout  Charles 
Fox  has  always  been  making  aboat  the 
aooofdiag  to  him  unaeoeooary  suopen- 
sioB  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act :  as  like- 
wise the  pother  that  Sir  F.  Burdett 
would  be  disposed  to  keep  up  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Election  question  about 
his  Bastille:  had  all  he  said  about  it 
been  tnie,  it  would  have  been  but  a 
mouae-trap,  to  mine. 


C 


^^Romilly  wiU  have  it,  that  neither 
Opposition,  nor  the  Ministry,  nor  the 
public  at  large,  care  a  straw  about  con- 
victs'—or would  manifest  any  sort  of 
resentment  for  any  injustice  that  ever 
has  been,  or  eould  be  done  to  them. 
Admitting  this,  and  considering  them 
all  as  so  many  logs  of  wood,  that  could  be 
made  use  of  as  so  many  clubs  to  beat 
the  ministry  past  and  present  about  the 
head  with, — ^forsuch  a  purpose  I  should 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  regard  these 
\og^  as  sentient  ones,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  cause  to  speak  of  them  with  the 
most  edifying  tenderness.  HomeTooke, 
I  am  clear,  wonld  sell  his  soul  to  ten 
thousand  devils  for  the  satis&ction  of 
contributing  to  such  a  means  as  that  of 
a  general  massacre  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  my  hearing  he  has  defended  Septem- 
brization,  and  wished  (in  a  large  and 
mixed  company)  to  see  it  imitated  here. 

"  I£i  by  any  puffing  of  yours, — and, 
my  dear  Dumont,  yon  have  a  tolerable 
good  hand  at  puffing,  (witness  Prefaces 
to  ^  Dumont  Principes, ) — ^you  can  puff 
any  of  those  potentates  into  a  persna* 
sion  that  by  any  means  they  might  be 
able  to  get  a  good  attack  upon  Pitt  and 
Co.,  wi&  the  Roses,  Longs,  and  Port- 
lands of  the  age,  yon  would  do  this  ooua- 
7, 1  think,  and  tibe  general  interests 
justice  and  humanity  some  service ; 
ana  opportunities  might  present  them- 
selves, if  not  at  Paris,  in  this  country, 
before  the  meetmg  of  Parliament 

^^  It  would  be  lost  labour  for  me  to 
attempt  to  direct  your  eye  to  this,  or 
that,  or  t'other  man,  as  a  likely  person : 
all  this  will  be  as  much  in  your  eye,  and 
much  more  in  your  knowledge,  than  in 
mine.  If  Lord  Hennr  had  stuff  and 
spunk  enough  in  him  for  such  business^ 
would  it  not  be  a  good  commonplace 
declamation  topic  enough  to  bring  him 
into  notice.  N.B.  It  is  that  sort  of 
thing  that  might  be  taken  up  in  either 
House. 

^*  If  by  accident  yon  should  light  on 
anybody,  and  excite  his  concupiscence, 
do  not  let  him  come  to  me  abruptly  to 
satisfy  it ;  but  let  me  hear  from  you  first 
to  prepare  me. 

**  I  see  a  somebody  has  begun  puffing 
in  the  Maniteur  at  last,  who  I  hopeand 
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sappose  is  Chilloifl,  aooording  to  yonr 
word.  But  the  wretch  has  not  pnt  his 
name.  Why  not?  Is  he  afraid  of  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Temple  for  it— yonr 
new  Bastille? 

^  1  wish  to  God  I  could  steal  over 
the  herring  pond  to  yon  for  a  week  or 
two ;  bat  just  at  present  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

^Sir  Charles  Bnnbnry  has  offered 
himself  to  make  mention  in  Parliament 
as  to  anything  that  concerns  me  per- 
sonally. I  may  possibly  beg  of  him  to 
make  a  motion  for  the  publication  (by 
the  House)  of  some  documents  sup- 
pressed to  my  prejudice, — ^to  wipe  away 
the  imputation  that  was  endeavoured 
to  be  cast  upon  me  by  Rose  and  Long, 
as  if  it  had  been  my  »ult  that  Panopti- 
con was  not  set  up,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
insisted  upon  an  increase  of  terms.  The 
point  seems  trivial :  but  as  it  was  a  most 
gross  lie,  and  the  refutation  of  it  would 
bring  to  light  a  most  dirty  fraud  on  their 
part,  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  struck 
terror  into  them  before,  and  would  dis- 
tress them  beyond  measure  upon  the 
revival  of  it. 

^  What  am  I  writing  all  this  to  yon 
for  ?  Yon  are  a  dead  man :  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  my  never  having  received 
a  syllable  from  yon  in  answer  to  the 
letter  I  had  the  credulity  to  address  to 
you  to  Geneva  potU  rettantey  npon  the 
£euUi  of  your  perfidious  assurances. 

^  Adieu,  my  dearDumont;  beagood 
boy  and  write  to  me." 

BsirrHAM  TO  Charles  Abbot. 

"  Friday,  Qd  Sqjtember,  1802. 

^  If^  on  grounds  purely  public,  or  at 
any  rate  completely  exclusive  of  all 
pnvate  regard  for  me,  you  cannot  find 
sufficient  motives  for  taking  upon  yon 
the  mediation  I  venture  to  propose,  I 
neither  ask,  nor  so  much  as  wish  yon, 
to  think  of  it  on  any  other.  You  will 
see  presently  what  it  is  I  look  to  yon 
for,  and  why. 

**L  In  the  course  of  my  researches, 
for  the  pnipose  of  the  narrative  I  have 
of  late  been  employed  in  drawing  up, 
containing  the  history  of  my  transac- 
tions with  Government  on  the  Peniten- 


tiary business,*  it  is  but  verv  lately  that 
I  have  been  led  to  the  subject  of  New 
South  Wale$ ;  and,  to  my  unspeakable 
astonishment,  ajs  well  as  that  of  my 
eminently  learned  friend,  to  whom  ex 
m(^ori  catUeld  I  have  applied  as  coun- 
sel, I  have  made  the  following  dis- 
coveries : — 

"  1.  That  by  orders  firom  hence,  iS!a?- 
pirees  ^convicts  whose  terms  are  ex- 
pired) nave  been  forcibly  ^detained' 
there — ^not  indimdiuUly  only,  and  for 
special  cause,  but  eoUeUivefy^  and  for 
an  indefinite  time— -and  with  the  evident 
intent  of  adding  to  the  expired  legal  pun- 
ishment, a  perpetual  Utegal  one :  and 
that,  by  so  doing,  all  persons  concerned 
in  such  illegal  orders  are  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Haheae  Ckyrpue  Act,  (31 
Gar.  II.,  c.  2,  §  12,)  including  a  Profmu- 
nire,  ousted  of  i»rdon  by  an  express 
danse. 

^^  2.  That,  to  this  f alee  imprisonment 
have  been  added  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  instances,  various  lengths  and  mo- 
difications of  illegal  bondage. 

^'  3.  That,  in  many  instances,  this 
complicated  and  perpetual  illegal  pun- 
ishment has  been  made  to  attach  npon 
convicts  who,  out  of  a  term  of  seven 
^ears,  had  served  five  years  or  upwards 
m  a  jail  or  hulk  before  they  were  sent 
out.  [My  brother,  by  representation 
to  Lord  Pelham,  saved  one  or  two  orderly 
and  useful  men,  whose  punishment  in 
New  South  Wales  would  scarcely  have 
commenced  before  it  had  become  iUegaL] 
Beyond  the  five  years  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  times:  bat  the 
office-books  tot//  show,  or  ought  at  least 
to  show. 

^  4.  That  in  repeated  instances, 
whether  by  negligence,  or  (as  the  npe- 
tition  wodd  ineScate)  by  design,  the 
accounts  establishing  liie  dates  of  expir- 
ation of  the  respective  terms  have  been 
omitted  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales : 
whereupon  the  presumption,  instead  of 
being  ^  in  /awnrem  libertoHs^'  has  been 
infavorem  servitutis — ^in  favour  of  the 
perpetual  servitude  thus  created. 

^  5.  That,  whereas  the  powers  legal- 
ised by  the  several  New  South  Wales 

*  Title,  PktMn  of  the  TWoniry,  &c  &c. 
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aets  are  extremely  limited,  an  absolute 
and  illegal  power  of  legislation  has  ail 
along  been  exercised  by  the  sole  antho- 
rity  of  the  Cbremor  there:  always 
finder  the  eye,  and,  in  many  if  not  all 
instanees,  according  to  ^  Instmotions'  of 
persons  here  at  home. 

^  6.  That,  of  the  several  acts  of  au- 
thority that  have  been  exercised  in  that 
colony,  from  the  foundation  of  it  to 
the  present  moment,  a  great  part  have 
been  contrary  to  law :  and  that  in  re- 
spect thereof,  many,  perhaps  all  persons, 
that  are  or  ever  have  been  in  authority 
there,  remain  exposed  to  ruin  by  actions 
and  other  persecutions. 

^  All  this  is  set  forth  in  detail,  in  a 
paper  which,  though  in  substance  a  law 
argument,  wears  at  present  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Pelham,  to 
whom,in  hisqualityof  Secretary  of  State, 
I  had  begun  addressing  my  Narrative:* 
designing  to  have  sent  the  whole  in 
manuscript,  and  not  suspecting  the  bulk 
to  which  I  found  it  swell,  as  I  went  on 
with  it.  The  sort  of  spirit  it  is  written 
in,  is  that  which  would  naturally  be 
called  forth  by  the  enormities  displayed 
in  it ;  and  is  purposely  preserved,  in  the 
view  of  exciting,  in  the  public  mind, 
that  attention  which  would  be  necessary 
to  the  applying  to  the  grievance  what- 
ever may  be  the  proper  remedy.  It 
occupies  fifty-six  pages.  Of  the  sub- 
stance of  it  a  tolerable  conception  may 
be  formed  by  the  marginal  contents^ 
as  given  in  the  table  herewith  sent. 
Neither  Lord  Pelham,  nor  anybody  else 
but  Romilly,  has  as  yet  seen  it. 

"  II.  So  much  for  law : — -policy  forms 
another  topic.  By  deductions  drawn 
^m  analogous  experience,  and  (so  far 
as  economy  is  concerned)  by  the  ffusts 
and  calculations  given  by  the  Commit-' 
ise  of  Finance^  I  had  l)een  led  to  the 
persuasion,  that  the  institution  of  the 
penal  colony  was  from  the  first,  and 
will  be  to  the  last,  in  a  state  of  radical 
and  incurable  repugnancy  to  every  one 
of  the  points  that  were  or  ought  to  have 
been  the  c^^eeU  of  such  an  establish- 
ment : — ^to  every  one  of  the  tndx  of  penal 
justice : — ensample — reformation — inca- 

*  8<9e  Panopticon  versui  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  Wbrki,  vol.  iv.  p.  173  ti  vq. 


paeitaiion  for  fresh  oSences^-compenea- 
tion  for  injury  by  past  offences-^and 
economy, 

^^  From  Che  first  volume  of  Captain 
OoUins's  Joumal,t  added  to  other  un- 
printed  but  not  less  authoritative  ac* 
counts,  these  preconceptions  had  receiv- 
ed already  very  ample  confirmation.  A 
continuation  of  that  history,  to  the  time 
of  the  latest  accounts,  has  just  made  its 
appearance:  and  the  confirmation,  re- 
ceived from  this  latest  testimony,  is 
ample  and  conclusive,  to  a  degree  bevond 
what  I  myself  could  have  imagined. 

**'  From  the  time  that  the  illegality 
of  the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
was  known  in  New  South  Wales,  what 
strikes  me  as  not  very  improbable,  is — 
that  all  subordination — all  government 
there — ^would  be  at  an  end,  unless  Par- 
liament were  to  give  it  that  legality 
which  is  at  present  wanting :  but,  that 
Parliament  would  not  give  it  any  such 
sanction,  on  any  other  terms,  than  the 
putting  an  end,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  a 
system  thus  replete  with  misery  and 
wickedness:  diseases  both  incurable — 
both  ra^ng  in  a  degree  without  ex- 
ample. Were  I  as  insensible  to  human 
misery  and  wickedness  as  the  founders 
and  maintainors  of  that  scene  of  abo- 
minationsj  have  shown  themselves  for 
so  many  years,  I  should  publish  imme- 
diately :  and,  as  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, indifferent  to  life  and  death,  are 
ripe  for  insurrection  at  all  times,  and 
without  any  pretence, — a  fortiori  would 
they  be  so,  when  general  independence, 
on  the  part  of  all  whose  terms  were 
expired,  would  be  seen  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  :  and,  though  the  intelligence 
might  be  prevented  from  being  carried 
out  from  home  directly  in  Government 
vessels,  yet,  from  various  other  countries 
receiving  intelligence  from  thie^  vessels 
are  going  at  all  times-j:  So  much  for 
what  might  be :  being  as  I  am,  you  may 
perhaps  think  it  superfluous  for  me  to 
say — that  it  will  be  my  care  not  to  let 
any  information  transpire  of  the  dis- 
order, till  ParUament  is  in  a  condition 
to  apply  a  remedy. 

"  In  some  eyes,  a  degree  of  ridicule 


f  4to,  1798. 
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might  attacb,  to  the  idea  of  heepmg 
aeciet  what  has  heen  in  print  these  four 
years.  But  (besides  that,  to  the  igno* 
rant,  the  preoccupied  and  the  incunous, 
pubUcation  of  needles  in  bottles  of  haj 
IS  no  notice)  to  jou  it  can  be  no  secret, 
that  in  law  as  in  chemistry,  results  alto- 
gether new  may  be  pnxuiced,  by  new 
combinations  of  old  elements. 

^  Of  the  pamphlet  on  the  ouestion  of 
fotr,  the  short  title  is— The  True  Bas- 
tille :  &c. :  of  the  other,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  policy^  Panopticon  verttu 
New  South  Wales  :  &c.  Of  this  hust 
the  Table  of  Maxginal  Contents  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Pelham  since  the 
12th. 

^  III.  In  the  couise,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  intriffues,  of  which  by  and 
by,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  an  un- 
usually self-signed  letter,*  with  Mr 
Baldwin  for  his  counsel,  and  Mr  King 
for  his  scribe,  was  ill-adyised  enough  to 
avow,  in  an  address  to  the  Treasury,  the 
following  designs  and  practices  : — 

^'  1.  Putting,  of  his  own  authority, 
a /m/tffMtf  negative,  upon  the«o/«  object 
of  the  imperative  provisions  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary Contract  Act.t 

^^  2.  Filling  the  country  jails  with 
Penitentiary  prisoners,  in  direct  con- 
tempt of  the  original  Penitentiaiy  Act.  j: 

^  3.  Assuming,  as  well  as  exeroiBing, 
of  his  own  sole  authority,  the  power  of 
taxation,  by  throwing  the  expense  of 
convicts  upon  a  fund  of  his  own  choosing 
(the  County  Rates,  t.  e.  the  Poor- 
Kates)  inst^  of  the  general  fund,  on 
which,  by  the  Penitentiary  acts,  those 
expenses  were  chained  by  Parliament. 

^^  Other  similar  heresies  I  pass  over, 
as  requiring  too  many  words  to  state 
them.  And  he  not  only  quotes  dis- 
tinctly by  their  titles  the  two  acts,  the 
provisions  of  which  he  thus  abrogates 
on  the  declared  ground  of  their  being 
*•  very  inexpedimt^*  but  says  of  them  in 
so  many  words,  '  /  have  examined  and 
undentand  the  object  of*  them. 

^  Of  this  letter  a  copy  was  refused  me 
hy  the  prudence  of  Mr  Long,  but  I  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  extract  by  imprudence 


•  4th  October,  1799. 
t  34  Ufio.  III.  c.  84. 


X  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74. 


elsewhere.  Another  publication  in  leadi* 
ness  for  the  press,  is  a  pamphlet  writtaa 
upon  the  strength  of  this  letter,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  who  is  the  Sove- 
reign of  this  country, — the  King  in  Pa^ 
liameiit,  or  the  Duke  of  Portknd.  It 
is  a  point  to  be  asoertainedf  what  the 
Houee  of  Commone  will  say  to  a  power 
thus  exercised  by  a  servant  of  tiie  erown, 
— a  single  lord  of  Parliament, — over 
the  pubuc  purse.  Title, — *•  Obeerva^ 
tione  on  a  late  exerciee  of  legtMlatiw 
power  by  the  Duke  of  Portland^  in  de^ 
dared  contempt  of  ParUameni,'  With 
the  details  of  this  less  serious  and  more 
debateable  business,  I  will  not  attonpt 
to  trouble  you  (unless  you  call  for  them) 
no  more  than  I  have  Bomilly.  Taking 
it  upon  the  fiice  of  my  statement  of  it| 
(a  statement  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
with  great  care,)  he  makes  no  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  it  (in  writing)  as  con- 
taining impeachable  matter,  whatever 
may  l^  the  uncertaint^r,  in  which  deci- 
sions on  questions  of  this  sort  have  been 
commonly  involved  by  what  is  called 
politice. 

^'  lY.  In  the  agony  of  their  distress, 
the  late  Treasury,  when  called  upon  to 
show  in  their  ^  Proeeediny$y  why  no- 
thing was  done  about  Panopticon,  were 
desperate  enough  to  speak  of  a  pretend- 
ed *'  increase  of  terms' j:  as  the  caose. 
It  was  not  a  misconception :  it  was  a 
studied,  long-premeditatod,  elaborately- 
prepared  filsehood :  a  grosser,  a  more 
transparent  one,  was  never  uttered.  It 
was  so  gross,  that  the  man,  whoever  it 
was,  that  first  broached  it,  was  afraid  to 
put  his  name  to  it  It  stands  in  the 
printed  ^  Proceedings^*  in  the  form  of 
an  anonymous  communication !  I  have 
looked  over  these  '  Proceedings'  care- 
fully :  (your  kindness  gave  me  the 
means.)  In  the  whole  pile  of  them, 
there  is  not  another  such  example :  for 
it  is  not  given  as  a  ^  Minute^'  of  the 
Board.  The  more  direct  utterances  of 
the  same  fiEilsehood,  contained  in  the 
^  Proceedings^*  forced  into  day  by  the 
change  of  Ministry,§  were  destined  for 


X  Further  Proceedings,  15th  July,  1800,  p.  60, 
No.  9,  dated  '*  Treasury  Chambers,  1 4th  Jnlj, 
IROO  ** 

§  12th  June,  1801,  No.  9,  pp.  79,  80,  81. 
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eternal  nighty  and  by  express  order  most 
aindioiisly  oonoealed  from  the  man  whose 
conduct  they  were  libelling,  and  wliose 
fiite  they  took  npon  them  to  dispose  of. 
Anything  the^  had  ever  received  from 
me  on  the  subject  would  have  disproved 
4he  fidsehood:  and,  therefore,  everything 
ihey  have  ever  received  from  me  was 
suppressed.  I  wrote  immediately  to 
Mr  Hiley  Addington,  stating  the  injury, 
and  praying  publication  of  the  suppress* 
ed  documents  for  redress;  saying,  / 
must  publish,  if  they  would  not.  Mr 
il.  Addington  was  frightened :  Mr  Long 
was  frightened :  to  divert  me  from  that 
chum,  Siey  drew  me  by  a  trick  into  an 
onexpected  conference,*  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  make  me  hear  a  sham 
offer  they  had  to  make  to  me.  The 
very  nature  of  the  offer  showed  me  at 
once  it  was  not  intended  to  be  realized : 
the  event  has  proved  as  much.  The  coyer 
given  to  it,  was  an  affectation  of  extreme 
surprise  at  my  perversity,  in  pretending 
not  to  understand  the  same  offer  to  have 
been  already  made  in  the  last  official 
letter  to  me.t  That  letter  bound  them 
to  nothing  as  to  one  half  of  the  offer, 
(the  reduced  number  of  500  convicts, 
instead  of  the  original  number  of  1000, 
and  the  augmented  number  of  2000,) 
and  put  a  clear  negative  on  the  other 
half^ — ^viz.,  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ence. What  passed  at  the  conference 
is  as  curious  as  the  contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing it,  and,  in  the  sketohes  of  Treasury 
morali^,  would  make  a  picture  of  itself. 
Some  allusions  te  it  are  in  a  paperalready 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Pelham.  They 
got  nothing  by  their  stratagem  for  parry- 
ing the  demand :  /  got  nothing  by  the 
demand  itself;  unless  it  be  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  how  sore  they  were 
in  the  place  it  touched  them  in.  In 
saying  I^ot  nothing^  I  mean  at  the  time: 
for,  in  the  long  run,  together  with  an 
additional  motive,  I  have  obtained  an 
additional  grownd^  for  applying  by  Pett- 
twn  to  the  new  Parliament,  for  relief^ 
against  insinuations  having  the  effect  of 
defamation,  (for  the  injury  done  to  me 
b^  it  was  a  serious  one,)  and  euppree- 
#ton#  having  the  effect  of  forgery.     If, 

*  9th  Julj,  1801.  t  24t1i  March,  1801. 


on  my  petition,  the  House  does  not  pub- 
lish, (I  mean,  call  for  the  suppressed 
documents,  and  order  them  to  be  pub- 
lished,) /  do :  to  publish  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  Treasury  and  myself^ 
is  no  offence  against  the  House.  But 
what  (saving  your  better  judgment)  t# 
an  offence  agamst  the  House,  is,  report- 
ing to  it  anonymous  fedsehoods^  instead 
of  authenticated  facts. 

**  V.  You  have  no  more  forgotten 
than  I  have,  your  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt's 
treatment  of  me,  as  declared  for  his  edi- 
fication before  Mr  Eider  at  the  Com- 
mittee,X  The  ^  barbarity'  was  then  not 
more  than  a  barbarity  of  four  years.  It 
has  since  been  doubled  :  in  duration  I 
mean :  but  in  multiplicily  of  acts  and 
variety  of  engines  it  has  been  swollen 
and  improved  to  a  degree  that  would 
astonish  you.  The  underhand  practices, 
— ^the  system  of  long-epun  and  elaboraite, 
yet  alwa3rB  transparent  treachery,  con- 
certed,—  sometimes  between  the  two 
floors  of  the  Treasury,  sometimes  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  subordinate 
offices, — form  such  a  history,  as  I  can- 
not think  would  be  altogether  without 
interest  to  the  public,  or  even  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  cannot,  if  there  be  any  the 
smallest  spark  of  regard  in  either,  for 
probity  and  good  faith,  in  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  state. 

^^  1.  The  assurance,  without  which  I 
refused  to  meddle  with  the  then  proffer- 
ed, and  since  purchased  land, — the  as- 
surance that  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Belgrave  should  prevent  the 
application  of  it  to  the  public  use,  (Lord 
Belgrave,  a  mere  neighbour,  having  no 
interest  in  the  land,)  the  assurance  given 
me,  in  the  most  energetic  and  apparently 
confidential  manner,  by  Mr  Long :  there- 
upon a  promise  (of  which  I  have  proof) 
given  to  Lord  Belgrave,  that  the  land 
never  should  be  applied  to  that  same 
use.  The  existence  of  this  perfidious 
promise  assumed  over  and  over  again,^ 
by  myself  and  others,  in  bhiok  and  white, 
as  well  as  in  conversations  witii  Mr 
Long :  and  Mr  Long  never  attempting 
to  excuse  it,  nor  daring  to  deny  it. 

''  2.  Care  taken  that  the  £l  2,000  pur- 


X  June,  1798. 
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ohaae-mone J  should  be  leceived  by  Lord 
Salisbuij:  care  taken  at  the  same  time 
that  the  £1000  known  from  the  first  to 
be  necessary  to  the  application  of  the 
land  to  its  pretended  public  use,  (viz., 
by  buying  out  remains  of  leasehold 
terms,)  should  not,  nor  any  part  of  it, 
be  ever  received  by  ms.  The  £]  2,000 
not  suffered  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  me,  ^the  feofee,)  who  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  it,  lest  the  deficiency 
of  the  necessary  and  promised  £1000 
should  be  perceived  by  me :  my  signar 
ture  obtained  to  9^  false  receipt— a  paper 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it — obtain- 
ed by  a  contrivance.  The  very  posses- 
sion of  the  leases,  as  well  as  the  title- 
deeds,  endeavoured  to  be  withholden 
from  me:  the  possession  of  the  land 
(such  part  as  coiud  be  withholden)  with- 
holden from  me  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  viz.,  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  money  for  the  purchase. 

^'  Assurances  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  a  warrant  for  that  money,  as 
in  fact  they  had  been  issued,  and  a  J/tn- 
ute  made  accordingly :  those  assurances 
given  to  me,  and  m  the  same  breath 
measures  taken  for  preventing  the  money 
from  being  ever  issued. 

^'  3.  The  very  species  of  misconduct 
that  furnished  the  sole  pretence  for 
breaking  the  public  faith  with  Mr  Pal- 
mer^— (the  having  conceived,  under  the 
agony  of  provocation,  the  momentaty 
idea  of  throwing  confusion  into  the  pub- 
lic service  in  that  suhordinate  depart- 
ment)—that  very  species  of  misconduct, 
adopted  and  practised  in  the  department 
paramount^  in  cold  blood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  breach  to  be  made  in  the 
public  futh  as  plighted  to  me.  Con- 
fusion and  insubordination  purposely 
organized:  subordinates  encouraged  in 
declared  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the 
Board:  encouraged  in  repeated  in- 
stances, and  in  different  offices,  and 
after  full  notice  of  the  contempt  by 
written  complaints  from  me.  Facts  and 
arguments,  forming  the  ground  for  the 
oiders  of  the  Bowl,  kept  back  from 
subordinates;  lest  they  should  be  de- 
terred from  the  opposition  they  had 
been  instructed  to  make.  Engagements 
sanctioned  by  Minutes  of  the  Board : 


these  engagements  broken  to  my  preju- 
dice— broken  without  apology  or  exr 
planation,  under  the  observation  of  the 
clerks,  and  other  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Board. 

^^4.  Attempts  to  render  me  an  in* 
strument  of  oppression  (and  much  vex- 
ation, in  spite  of  my  indefatigable 
labour  to  prevent  it,  actually  caused) 
to  twenty  unoffending  families,  Tinbabi- 
tants  of  houses  in  the  purchased  land,) 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ruin  in  which  ii 
is  hoped  they  would  involve  me  by  suits 
at  law.  Instead  of  the  promised  £  1 000 
for  buying  out  these  and  other  interests, 
(a  price  at  which,  after  Lord  Salid>nry 
had  offeied,  I  had  offered  to  bear  the 
expense,)  an  order  obtained  from  the 
Board,  directing  me  to  inquire  into  the 
compensation  requisite,  with  an  advioe 
from  their  solicitor  to  insist  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  premises  should  be 
^absolute  and  immediate* : — ^that  order 
obtained,  under  a  determination,  near 
to  give  me  possession  of  the  premises — 
never  to  give  any  money  for  the  com- 
pensation ;  the  damage  thus  swelled, 
from  the  above-mentioned  single  thou- 
sand to  several  thousands,  in  spite 
of  the  most  inde&tigable  exertions  on 
my  part  to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible : 
recorded  exertions,  testimony  of  which 
I  have  been  careful  to  preserve.  All 
this  in  spite  of,  or  rather  by  reason  of, 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  on  my 
part,  remonstrances  in  writing,  exhibit- 
ing the  mischief  in  all  its  features.  Of 
the  insidious  refusal  of  the  promised 
£  1 000,  one  evident  motive  was — the  hope 
of  driving  me  (for  I  was  not  to  be  led) 
into  this  snare. 

^^  5.  To  blind  me  the  more  effectually, 
and  at  the  same  time  involve  in  the  more 
certain  ruin,  my  character  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  own  ill  faith,  my  fortune 
by  litigation,  and  my  health  and  peace 
of  mind  by  vexation  and  disappointment 
— a  sham  treaty  carried  on  all  this  while 
—carried  on  for  a  matter  of  a  twelve- 
month— for  other  necessary  contiguous 
land :  the  proprietor  a  gentleman  of  for* 
tune  but  under  temporary  difficulties,  (Mr 
Wire,)  disturbed  by  the  fraud  in  his  eoo* 
nomical  arrangements,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge materially  injured  in  his  fortune. 
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^'  6.  Letters  upon  letteis  from  me  an- 
answeied  and  unnoticed:  personal  ac- 
cess, eluded  for  months,  at  last  openly 
refniaed.  From  the  time  that,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  (him- 
self innocent  and  irreproachable,)  I  was 
deluded,  as  above,  into  the  acceptance 
of  his  estate,*  scarce  in  a  single  instance 
a  hir  audience  of  Mr  Long.  Three 
weeks,  without  the  intermission  of  a 
single  day — three  whole  weeks,  on  one 
single  occasion — I  remember  passing  in 
thepaasages :  and  when  at  last  Mr  Long 
was  pleamd  to  send  out  a  refusal  to  see 
me,  it  presented  itself  to  me  as  a  favour, 
because  discharging  me  from  my  atten- 
dance. Wanton  and  unprovoked  insults 
were  what  I  got  from  Mr  Rose,  when  at- 
tending him  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
spects M  had  held  out  to  me :  they  were 
put  an  end  to,  prospects  and  insultB  to- 
gether, by  a  refusal  to  see  me  any  more. 
Not  to  speak  of  clerks,  whose  civility 
to  me  had  real  merit  in  it,  I  owe  it  to  the 
kindness  of  the  porters,  that  I  received 
no  insults  from  themy  after  the  treatment 
they  saw  given  to  me.  All,  without  so 
much  as  the /atk;te(^  shadow  of  a  com- 
plaint against  me :  as  Mr  Long,  before 
witnesses,  and  particularly  at  our  very 
last  interview,  has  been  forced  repeatedly 
to  confess.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
transparent  frauds — ^underall  these  bar- 
barous oppressions — ^not  a  single  harsh 
word  on  the  part  of  the  patient — in 
conversation  or  writing,  towards  a  single 
individual  among  his  oppressors  of  all 
ranks. 

^'More  of  this — I  know  not  how 
much — ^might  be  added.  I  spare  it 
you : — I  spare  myself  the  hunting  for 
it.  If  this  be  not  enough,  what  else  can 
be? 

^'Panopticon  ^it  is  obvious  enough) 
is  not  the  more  oeneficial  a  system  for 
any  scrape  into  which  its  adversaries 
may  have  floundered.  True :  but  nei- 
ther is  it  the  icoTBe.  Against  it,  scarce 
an  expression  of  vague  dislike,  much 
less  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  specific 
objection,  has  been  ever  urged,  that  I 
could  ever  hear  of,  by  its  most  deter- 
mined adversaries.    No  man  has  ever 


December  1798. 


yet  been  hardy  enough  to  deny,  though 
the  calls  for  denial  have  been  perpetual, 
that  the  sole  causes,  of  the  sacrifices  so 
often  made  of  it,  have  been  the  successive 
compliments  paid  to  the  train  of  succes- 
sive lords,  ending  with  Lord  Belgrave. 

'^  For  my  petitiany  I  mean  to  avail 
myself  of  the  offer  of  Sir  G.  Bunbury : 
he  having  been  the  first  to  mention 
Panopticon  to  Parliament,t  before  Mr 
Dundas  came  forward  with  his  pane- 
gyric. Wilberforce  must  either  help  to 
pour  shame  upon  the  heads  of  his  friends 
m  both  ministries,  or  desert  his  own 
opinions  and  belie  his  feelings,  not  only 
as  declared  to  myself  in  black  and  white, 
and  that  very  recently,  but  declared  for 
years  to  all  sorts  of  persons  without  re- 
serve. Be  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
granted  or  refused— all  the  perfidies-^ 
all  the  treacheries— all  the  oppressions 
— all  the  corruption — ^all  the  disorder 
— come  out  of  course.  For  the  consti- 
tutional points  (without  yet  knowing 
the  particulars)  a  person  out  of  all  party, 
but  above  all  party,  and  of  no  small 
account— particularly  in  points  of  that 
nature,  has  promised  in  a  letter  I  have 
by  me,  a  ^strict  attention'  to  the  busi- 
ness. Having  tried  nobody  else  yet,  I 
have  met  with  no  refusals.  Of  the  Op- 
position, of  whom  I  know  nothing,  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  Who  can  say  ? 
The  same  spirit,  which  has  so  lately 
brought  upon  the  head  of  Mr  Main- 
waring  a  punishment  which  (judging 
from  tlie  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  confession  of  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  him  along  with 
you)  I  cannot  look  upon  as  altogether 
unmerited:  may  it  not  give  some  trouble 
in  its  call  fur  punishment — not  of  Mr 
Pitt,  or  the  Duke  of  Portland  only,  but 
even  of  Mr  Addington,  for  connivances 
so  much  more  culpable  ? 

^^The  opinion  of  Romilly  was  not 
lightly  given.  After  a  consideration 
of  some  weeks,  it  was  first  given  vivA 
voce.  I  resuggested  the  points  that 
seemed  most  novel  or  least  clear.  An 
inconsiderate  opinion  might  have  hurt 
both  of  us.     I  told  him  there  might  be 


tSee  Debate.  Slst  May,  1793. 
XXX,  956. 
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occasion  for  me  to  make  it  public.  He 
kept  the  papers :  and,  in  a  letter  written 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  point  of  his  de- 
parture, found  he  could  do  neither  more 
nor  less  than  say — '  What  jon  state  re- 
specting Botany  Bay  has  very  much 
astonishedme.  Ithasthemoreastonished 
me,  because  I  take  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  be  EXACTLY  as  you  have  stated  UJ 
The  marginal  contents  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  of  your 
own :  but  they  show  upon  what  points 
it  would  have  to  turn.  I  would  not  load 
you  with  the  paper  at  laige,  (56  pages.) 
it  is  at  your  command,  of  course,  at  any 
time.  Komilly  is  for  the  Crown  on  the 
question  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  White 
was  beforehand  with  the  Prince's  people 
in  retaining  him :  and  the  Prince  himself 
has  expressed  bis  disappointment  at  it 
The  spirit  of  self-delusion  might  have 
suggested  this,  and  that,  and  t'other,  in 
relation  to  a  man  who,  though  no  party 
man,  was  no  greater  an  admirer  than 
myself  of  the  late  Ministry:  but  this 
works  by  estoppel.  You  probably  know 
better  than  1  whether,  for  some  time 
past,  he  has  not  been  by  far  the  first  man 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  origin- 
ally more  conversant  in  the  common  law. 

*^  Upon  Ibe  whole,  in  regard  to  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  my  calculation  is — that  (even 
setting  aside  all  danger  to  his  friends) 
he  would  find  it  less  trouble  to  break  at 
once  the  corrupt  illegal  promise,  than  to 
persist  in  breaking  the  legal  one : — ^to 
establish  a  system  of  certain  refonna- 
tion,  than  to  maintain,  by  waste  of  pub- 
lic money,  a  system  of  unexampled  and 
altogether  remediless  abominations.* 
Should  his  calculation  agree  with  this  of 
mine^  he  will  act  accordingly:  should 
yours  agree  with  it,  your  regard  for  his 
honour,  still  more  for  the  honour  of  Go- 
vernment as  bound  up  with  it,  will,  ac- 
cording to  another  calculation  of  mine, 
afford  you  a  sufficient  inducement  to  ap- 
prize him  of  your  sentiments  to  that  effect. 

*^  The  ground  upon  which  these  pro- 
spects, such  as  they  are,  are  built,  is  not 
the  most  flattering  of  all  others  to  Mr 

*  <*  Not  that  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  any  in- 
compatibility :  with  eqiul  complacency,  if  he  finds 
it  most  convenient,  he  may  support  the  bad  and 
the  good  together.** 


Addington :  but  it  is  he  that  has  driven 
me  upon  it.  Before  trial,  I  looked  imto 
him  with  the  firmest  confidence.  The 
marginf  refers  to  a  most  futhf nl  pictni» 
of  it  Nothing  short  of  experience,  nor 
even  that  for  along  time,  could  wrench 
it  from  me. 

^On  that  occasion,  Mr  Addington's 
probity  £uled  him,  and  with  it,  as  is 
but  natural,  his  courage.  Though  Mr 
Nepean  was  my  evidence,  or  rather 
because  Mr  Nepean  was  my  evidence,  he 
dunt  not  hear  my  evidence.  As  little 
durst  he  refuse  to  hear  it.  He  set  his 
brother  to  shuffle  with  me,  as  you  may 
see.  "M J  *  representations'  he  had  no 
objection  to  receive ;  because  a  paper  the 
more  upon  his  shelves  would  not  give 
him  much  trouble.  From  Mr  Nepean, 
though  (I  mean  always  because)  the  only 
person  from  whom  he  could  have  got 
any  correct  and  honest  account  of  the 
secret  part  of  the  business,  that  is,  the 
dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  dirty  and  dis- 
honourable part  of  it,  he  could  not  bear 
to  hear  anything  about  it:  because, 
having  every  now  and  then  occasion  to 
Dmso  Mr  Nepean,  and  being  known  to 
Mr  Nepean  to  have  had  notice  of  the 
business,  with  more  or  less  of  the  perfi- 
dies, and  treacheries,  and  ojmressions, 
and  corruptions  sticking  to  it,  in  Mr 
Nepean  he  would  as  often  have  to  face  a 
man  who  would  behold  in  him  a  privy> 
and  by  adoption  a  party,  to  so  many 
scandalous  enormities. 

^^The  maxim  Mr  Addington  has 
hitherto  found  it  convenient  (as  he  thinks) 
to  take,  upon  this  as  upon  other  occa- 
sions, for  his  guide,  is — ^uiat  Mr  Pitt  can 
do  no  wrong:  and  it  is  that  he  may  not 
be  obliged  to  part  with  it,  that  he  has 
taken  for  his  model,  the  judge  I  have 
just  been  reading  of  in  a  newspaper,  who 
would  ^  never  suffer  more  than  one  side 
of  a  cause  to  be  heard,  because  both  sides 
(he  said)  confused  him'  The  side  that 
gave  him  the  support  of  so  useful,  not 
to  say  necessary,  a  friend,  presented  it- 
self to  his  prudence  as  the  side  of  safety. 
The  example  of  such  a  predecessor — <tf 
such  a  possible  successor — ^presented  it- 
self to  his  probity^  as  an  advantageous 

t  Some  note  appears  to  be  wanting  here. — Ed, , 
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8ab0titate>  to  the  ^etates  of  law,  public 
polioy,  and  JQStioe.  Mjcaae  being  among 
those,  wbkh  by  the  Jaw  iteelf  are  pat 
out  of  the  pioteoiion  of  the  law— and 
Mr  Addington'fi  station  in  it  being  that 
of  Ajudffs,  but  with  a  power  mnch  more 
boondlesB  than  that  of  any  judge  so 
called,  the  injustice  of  his  oooduct,  is  by 
80  much  the  moie  efficient^  than  that  of 
the  very  considerate  magistrate  just 
mentioned. 

^  Mr  Addington's  hope  i* — ^what  Mr 
Pitt's  hope  1MW — ^to  see  me  die  broken* 
hearted,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  I  may 
die  any  day:  but  so  long  as  perfidy, 
and  treachery,  and  oppression,  and  cor- 
mption,  and  arbitrary  power,  and  con- 
tempt of  Parliament,  and  the  perse- 
vering propagation  of  immorality  and 
miseiy  are  the  order  of  the  day  with 
him,  so  long  as  I  live  he  will  find  me 
living  to  his  annoyance.  Living  did  I 
say  ?  Yes :  and  even  when  I  am  dead, 
he  will  not  be  rid  of  me. 

^  Being  no  longer  kijure  but  huntery 
the  spirit  that  animates  hunters  is  come 
upon  me.  By  leaving  me  nothing  to 
do,  of  that  which  I  ought  to  have  had 
to  do  so  many  years  ago,  he  leaves  me 
no  other  mode  of  serving  the  public  so 
.efficient  or  impressive,  as  the  reading 
of  that  moral  lesson  which  will  be  read 
to  it  by  the  uncovering  of  his  sliame. 

^' My  demand  is  an  extremely  simple 
one : — that  an  engagement  of  one-and-a- 
half  year's  standing,  entered  into  after 
seven  months  taken  to  consider  of  it, 
may  be  trampled  upon  no  longer: — 
that,  according  to  that  engagement, 
prison-room  be  given  me  for  the  2000 : 
— ^terms  to  be  grounded  on  it,  as  per 
Memorial  settled  by  Mr  Nepean — prin- 
ciples assented  to,  over  and  over,  in  con- 
versation with  Atm,  by  Mr  Long.  The 
number  to  be  secured  to  me,  no  more 
than  the  original  number,  1000 :  *  for 
anything  beyond  that  number  I  neither 
asked  any  engagement,  nor  would  have 
accepted  it,  had  it  been  offered. 

**  For  taking  the  least  bad  course  that 
can  now  be  taken  in  relation  to  New 
Houth  Wales,  he  might  perhaps  in  this 


♦  Orangiht  of  Contract,  28lh  Finance  Report, 
aprendfx 
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find  his  account  in  consulting  a 
man,  who  is  not  an  utter  stranger  (as 
so  many  have  been)  to  the  subject^ 
either  on  the  chapter  of  law  or  policy 
— ^who  is  not  above  taking  trouole  on 
any  subject,  nor  above  looking  upon 
these  outcasts  as  fit  objects  of  his  care. 

"  Lord  Pelham's  letter  does  not  satisfy 
me.  You  may  see  why  it  does  not.  It 
may  be  sincere,  but  though  I  were  sure 
of  itq  being  so,  I  could  not  trust  to  it. 
It  binds  not  Mr  Addington.  It  is  much 
less  than  I  got  from  Mr  Dundas,  in  his 
lordship's  place,  on  the  occasion  of  Bat- 
tersea  Rise.  Time  begins  already  to 
show  the  value  of  it 

^^  In  any  declaration  he  might  make 
to  yauy  though  it  were  but  a  verbal  one, 
so  it  were  a  specific  one,  he  knowing 
you  to  be  in  possession  of  the  case,  1 
might  venture  to  have  confidence.  Why? 
because  it  will  never  be  in  his  power  to 
*'  fly  from  your  presence,'  as  he  might 
have  done  for  the  most  part  from  Mr 
Nepean's.  As  often  as  he  looked  up 
to  ^ou  in  your  chair^  with  those  pro- 
fessions of  probity  upon  his  lips  which 
will  be  BO  often  cdled  for  from  hi» 
plaesy  your  eyes  would  bear  witness 
against  him,  if  he  were  false. 

^^This  is  my  Isjst  private  attempt,  to 
drive  into  the  head  of  Mr  Addington 
the  sense  of  justice.  Should  this  pass 
unnoticed,  or  prove  fruitless,  the  die  i» 
out.  If  I  hear  nothing  from  you  before 
the  Idth  of  this  instant  beptember, 
1802,  this  being  the  3d,  I  shall  no  longer 
look  for  it  On  that  day  it  may  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  steps  that  may 
be  irrevocable.  Time  passes,  and  presses. 
I  must  not  lose  the  commencement  of 
the  approaching  Session,  as  Messrs  Ad- 
dingtons  made  me  lose  the  remainder  of 
the  Session  of  1801." 

BSNTHAM  TO  ChARUB  AbBOT. 

''  7th  September^  1802. 

^^  I  had  been  used  from  time  to  time 
to  send  Panopticon  progress  to  Wilber- 
force.  August  27th,  I  sent  him  the 
correspondence  with  Sir  O.  Bunbury, 
and  Lord  Pelham's  letter,  and  the  mar- 
ginal contents  of  Panopticon  v.  New 
South  Wales:  Sir  C/s  last  letter  ex- 
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oepted,  which  did  not  come  till  after- 
wards. Yesterdajhe  returned  my  packet 
with  a  long  letter  of  four  sheets.*  The 
remarkable  feature  in  it,  and  the  cause 
for  which  I  mention  it,  is  this:  the 
most  material  and  striking  article  of 
the  packet  lying  before  him,  was  this 
letter  of  Lora  Pelham's,  in  which  his 
lordship  says : — '  At  all  events  .  .  . 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  something  set- 
tled before  the  meeting  of  Parliament/ 
Yet  with  this  before  his  eyes — all  his 
good  advice  —  all  his  projects,  assume 
that  nothing  at  all  will  have  been  set- 
tled before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
To  get  it  settled,  such  and  such  things 
aretobeattempted  (though  with  a  chance 
of  success  which  he  scarce  ventures  to 
give  as  more  than  a  faint  one)  in  Par- 
liament. This  aBsuroption  of  his,  to 
what  cause  can  it  be  imputed  ?  Was 
it  that  he  thought  Lord  Pelham  would 
not  so  much  as  make  any  attempt? 
Was  it  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
unsuccessful  ?  Waj9  it  that  he  knew  it 
would  be  unsuccessful  ?  viz.  by  having 
communicated  on  the  subject  with  Mr 
Addington  ?  The  latter  is  a  matter  of 
fact  which  might  have  been  a  mate- 
rial object  of  inquiry,  if  my  time  ad- 
mitted of  the  making  of  it.  Meantime, 
of  these  three  interpretations,  between 
which  Mr  Wilberforce  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  worth  his  while  to  distinguish, 
one  at  least  supposes  that  sort  of  con- 
duct, which,  in  Sir  C.  Bunbuiy's  more 
frank  and  open  estimate,  *  would  dis- 
grace not  only  a  Minister  s  secretary  but 
his  porter.' 

^^  The  uniformly  honourable  charac- 
ter which,  as  far  as  my  obscurity  would 
admit  of  my  hearing  anything,  I  had 
always  heard  attributed  to  Lord  Pelham 
— ^this,  added  to  the  marks  of  candour 
on  his  part  that  seemed  to  transpire 
through  the  debates,  would  have  led  me 
to  place  as  much  confidence  as  my  expe- 
rience of  those  offices  would  admit  of 
my  placing,  in  so  positive  an  undertak- 
ing on  his  part  as  the  above,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  expedition  of  discovery 
for  ^finding  out  what  steps  had  been 


*  See  Will)€rforce's  letter  in  Ch.  xiv.  of  the 
Memoin. 


taken  by  the  Treasury.*  What,  if  any- 
thing, had  been  done  there  legally  and 
above  board,  the  Minute-book  would 
have  shown  him  at  any  time  in  half  an 
hour,  out  of  the  week  he  took  to  give 
his  answer.  The  only  possible  matter 
of  discovery  the  case  afforded,  was,  any 
such  clandestine  and  dishonourable,  and 
nnavowable  and  unavowed  assurance  or 
assurances  as  that  which  had  been  given 
to  Lord  Belgrave.  Far  from  being  mat- 
ter of  triumph,  it  is  matter  of  most 
serious  concern  to  me,  to  find  those  sus- 
picions of  mine  receive  already  so  much 
apparent  confirmation. 

^'  There  are  two  things  I  could  not 
get  either  Mr  Long  or  Mr  Hiley  Ad- 
dington (at  the  conference  they  entrap- 
ped me  into,  9th  July,  1801)  to  spedc 
of,  as  possessed  of  any  the  smallest  bind- 
ing force  :  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
engagements  taken  by  men  in  office,  in 
consequence :  nothing  could  equal  the 
scorn  with  which  the  idea  was  received. 
Wilberforce,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
bity of  his  own  conduct,  seems  to  have 
entertained  all  along  a  sort  of  implied 
notion  to  the  same  effect,  derived,  doubt- 
less, from  that  practice,  which,  on  the 
part  of  Messrs  Rose  and  Long,  (and 
perhaps  Pitt,)  he  must  have  had  so  many 
occasions  to  observe.  I  cannot,  ante- 
cedently to  experience,  bring  myself  to 
think  that  these  notions  will  find  appro- 
bation with  the  public  at  large.  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  among  all  placemen. 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  at  any  rate,  is  an 
example. 

"  Next  to  the  setting  up  of  Panop- 
ticon, which,  if  I  were  to  live,  might 
enlarge  my  opportunities  of  being  of 
use  in  one  way  or  other,  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  by  which  I  could  do  more 
substantial  service,  than  by  exposing  a 
line  of  conduct  which  seems  at  present 
to  be  endemical  and  habitual,  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  it  if  possible  no 
longer  tenable. 

"  Wilberforce,  however,  amongstother 
good  advice,  preaches  passive  obedience, 
and  non-resistance  kft  this  one  session, 
giving  me  a  dispensation  for  hostility 
should  this  prove  fruitless :  and  in  the 
meantime,  recommends  that  Botany  Bay 
should  be  exposed  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
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onthegroand  of  immorality  only,  I  mean 
withoat  blame  to  anybody:  for  which  he 
offers  aid^  which,  if  I  understand  him 
right,  is  by  oonmiunication  of  facts.  He, 
however,  knows  nothing  of  the  prcemu- 
nire^  and  the  illegalities  and  tyrannies 
connected  with  it.  Not  that  I  shall  take 
his  advice:  my  own  experience  runs 
uniformly  counter  to  his  theories.  I  have 
found  the  principle  of  terror  operate  in 
several  instances,  and  no  other  principle 
in  any.  He  is  all  in  a  flutter  about  his 
friends :  he  does  not  himself  think  they 
will  do  as  he  is  convinced  they  ought  to 
do,  and  he  dreads  the  seeing  them  ex- 
posed for  it.  He  shuts  his  eyes  against 
the  facts :  and  then  imagines  excuses  for 
them  incompatible  with  the  facts,  which, 
from  the  first,  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
imputation,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
bear  to  look  at>— or  at  least  to  own  the 
looking  at  them.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  he  should  be  for  laying  law  and 
Qi^gagementoutof  the  case,  because  those 
topics  cannot  be  handled  without  impu- 
tation to  his  friends:  it  is  equally  na- 
tural that  I  should  not  part  with  strong 
ground,  and  confine  myself  to  weak 
ground,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  made  a  point  iall  along  of 
keeping  me  to  that  weak  ground,  that 
they  might  crush  me  at  their  ease.  Not 
that  he  is  indifferent  to  Panopticon,  for 
he  talks  of  it  all  the  while  like  an  enthu- 
siast." 

Bentham  to  DuMom'. 

"  Q.  S.  P.,  19«*  October,  1802. 

"  My  dear  Dumont, — I  got  back 
here  (at  night)  last  Saturday  fortnight, 
the  2d  instant.  On  the  next  day,  (Sun- 
day,) understanding  from  my  brother 
that  Sir  Evan  Nepean  had  mentioned 
his  having  had  two  interviews  on  the 
subject  with  Mr  Addington,  I  called 
to  hear  particulars.  What  was  said, 
(or  at  least  what  was  reported  to  me 
as  said,)  was  chiefly  on  Nq>ean's  part ; 
and  consisted  principally  of  testimonies 
in  my  favour;  added  to  what  he  had 
said,  and  was  ready  to  say,  to  Pitt, 
Long,  &0.,  as  to  what  he  thought  of 
their  conduct  in  the  business.  Alding- 
ton appears  to  have  said  little.     He 


touched  upon  that  article  in  my  ^  Pro- 
posal,' in  which  I  engage  to  pay  a  limited 
sum  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  offence 
committed  by  a  convict  that  had  been 
under  my  care :  he  was  pleased  to  term 
it  '  one  of  my  fiighu^  In  fact,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  Q,partuUy  not  a 
total,  deduction  of  a  projit  that  would 
result  to  me  from  the  same  incident :  but 
this  is  what  few  are  either  able  or  willing 
to  perceive.  In  default  of  all  solid  ob- 
jections, it  serves  people  for  the  shadow  of 
an  objection  on  the  score  of  quackery.  In 
the  pamphlet  I  have  sent  to  the  press, 
(Panopticon  verstte  New  South  Wales, 
of  which  afterwards,)  I  offer  full  expla- 
nation to  the  above  purport,  to  any  one 
who  will  vouchsafe  to  look  at  it.  He 
concluded  with  saying  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  on  tiie  business,  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  turn  it  over 
to  Mr  Vansittart.  I  wrote  accordingly 
on  that  same  day  to  Mr  V.,  telling  him 
of  what  I  had  heard  as  above,  and  ap- 
prizing him  of  my  return,  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  heard  of:  but 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  as  yet. 

''  In  addition  to  the  letters  mentioned 
above,  I  found  one  from  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  dated  dOth  September,  in  which 
are  these  words :  ^  I  saw  Lord  Pelham, 
and  desired  he  would  send  to  you,  and 
inform  you  what  steps  he  intended  to 
take  in  the  business  of  the  Panopticon 
prison  :  he  said  he  would,  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  through  your  books,  and  con- 
versedioiththe  Chancellor  and  iheJudgee 
on  the  tuibject*  Looking  upon  this  as  an 
evasion,  I  considered  it  as  calling  upon 
me,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  tell  my  story  to  those  same  per- 
sonages. I  have  accordingly  sent  to  the 
press  ^^  Panopticon  versus  New  SoiUh 
Wales,^  ^c.y  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Lord  Pelham,  stating  the  above  intima- 
tion of  bis  as  the  occasion  of  my  taking 
that  method  of  multiplying  copies  for 
the  edification  of  the  said  personages. 

"  To  return  to  Nepean — as  hxdAhe 
was  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  short  conference, 
which  was  all  he  could,  or  at  least  thought 
proper  to  allow  me.  He  gave  me  to 
understand,  that,  for  a  long  time  past, 
he  had  set  down  in  his  own  mind  as  a 
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contingency  not  very  unlikely  to  happen, 
the  bringing  the  bnainess  before  Parlia- 
ment :  that  he  had  kept  himaelf  accord- 
ingly in  preparation,  and  waa  ready  at 
any  time  to  give  his  evidence.  In  my 
aboye-referr^-toletter  to  Mr  Addington, 
written  to  him  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, and  commencing  with  the  averment 
of  its  being  written  with  the  privity  of 
Mr  Nepean,  I  gave  him  sufficient  inti- 
mation that  Nepean's  evidence,  wherever 
and  whenever  given,  wonld  cover  with 
shame  Mr  Pitt  and  his  subordinates. 

^^  What  made  these  assurances  of  Ne- 
pean's the  more  satisfEustory,  was — ^that 
for  one  and  a  half  year,  I  had  never  set 
eyes  onSir  Evan  Nepean.  He  began  with 
explanations  in  the  form  of  reproaches  for 
my  invisibility,  &c. — ^whion  produced 
counter  explanations  on  my  part,  and 
were  followed  with  the  strongest  assur- 
ances, that,  in  respect  of  affections,  as 
well  as  of  opinion,  he  remained  unohang^ 
ed.  What  an  opportunity  for  Opposition 
if  they  have  but  the  understanding  to 
improve  it!  Had  they  ever  anything 
like  it  before  ?  A  man  of  Nepean's  im- 
pregnable and  popular  character,  having 
not  the  least  personal  quarrel  with  either 
the  present  people  or  the  past,  ready  to 
stand  up  against  both  for  the  pure  loye 
.of  justice ! 

"  One  thing  I  had  like  to  have  for- 
gotten— a  caution  on  the  part  of  N.  to 
avoid  acting  through  the  very  channel 
through  which  what  was  done  had  been 
done.  His  huny,  real  or  affected,  pre- 
vented me  from  getting  an  explanation 
of  the  grounds  of  this  caution,  on  which 
he  appeared  to  lay  a  considerable  stress. 
Public  situation,  or  character,  and  dis- 
position as  tomids  myself — ^which  of 
these  circumstances  had  he  in  view  ? 

*^  On  your  part,  my  dear  Dumont, 

Son  will  not  £eu1  to  feel  the  extreme  de- 
cacy  that  attends  the  communication 
of  a  corre^wndence  of  such  a  nature  with 
such  a  personage.  No  security  can  be 
too  great  that  can  contribute  to  ensure 
the  preventing  it  from  coming  round.  In 
fiiict,  you  will  indeed  perceive  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  guarded,  on  kit 
part  as  weU  as  mine:  armed  on  both 
sides  cap-orpkd.  But,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
closure of  this  sort  of  confidential  cor- 


respondence, how  convenient  a  pretence 
to  the  great  man  for  shaking  off,  and 
even  openly  turning  against^  the  trouble^ 
some  bttle  one ! 

^  Not  the  least  curious  incident  in 
the  business,  is  a  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  Wilberforoe.  I  had  been 
used  from  time  to  time  to  send  him  re- 
ports, under  the  tide  of  Panopiktm 
Progre99:  a  little  before  my  trip  to 
Paris,  I  sent  him  one  on  the  occasioQ 
of  the  intercourse  with  Lord  Pelham^ 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury.  Thereupon,  on  my  return,  I  found 
a  letter  of  his  of  four  4to  sheets,  half  of 
it  taken  up  with  i^logies  about  haste 
and  so  forth.  Agonies  of  terror  about 
my  threatened  narrative :  counter  threats 
of  utter  nlence,  having  the  effect  of  aban- 
donment, on  the  pert  of  all  my  friends, 
(Abbot,  for  example,  by  name,  and  Aim- 
self  not  excepted,)  in  the  event  of  my 
bringing  on  the  matter  in  any  tone  of 
inculpation :  recommendation  to  try  this 
(me  session,  in  a  auiet  way,  with  nothing 
but  a  statement  of  the  bad  points  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  which  he  expressly 
offers  materials:  consent  to  my  acting 
hostilely  in  another  session,  if  nothing 
comes  of  quiet  proceedings  in  the  next. 
Short  answer — ^very  short— on  my  part, 
expresong  an  intention  of  profitmg  by 
his  advice,  so  Heut  as  consists  m  the  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  New  South  Wales, 
and  asking  him  for  his  documents.  Reply 
from  him  in  a  tone  of  unusual  coldness: 
saying  that  the  communications  he  meant 
were  wrhdl  ones;  and  referring  me  to 
'  canvertaiiaru  in  the  eourge  of  the  frtn- 
ter*  for  the  time :  we  not  being,  of  late 
years  more  especially,  in  the  habit  of  any 
such  conversations.  My  notion  is,  that 
in  the  meantime  some  intimation  had 
reached  him,  (by  conversations,  for  ex- 
ample, either  with  my  other  correspond- 
ent or  with  Addington,  &C.,)  that  I  did 
not  mean  so  fiir  to  take  his  adyice  as  to 
eive  up  my  attack  upon  his  dear  friends, 
for  whom  he  had  been  expressing  his 
regard  to  me,— even  the  Rose  of  Roses 
not  excepted.  In  the  long  letter,  piety 
in  abundance  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Belgrave :  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  not 
unamusinff  or  altogether  unedifying  con-* 
tnist  might  be  exhibited,  between  the 
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ardoar  of  his  piety  and  the  icy  eoldnesB 
of  his  lo  ve  of  public  justice.  He  ooDfosseB 
,  Pitt's  procrastination  to  save  him  on  the 
score  of  perfidy :  for  my  pari,  I  shall 
admit  the  procrastination,  Init  instead  of 
admitting  it  as  a  disproof  of  the  perfidy, 
I  state  it  as  the  cause. 

^'  This  same  pions  gentleman  had 
broken,  on  a  former  occasion,  as  solemn, 
and  deliberate,  and  spontaneoos  a  pro- 
mise, as  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to 
give 'to  another:  a  promise  that  ^  he 
would  not  desert  me^'  and  that  he  would 
bring  on  the  Panopticon  business  in  Par- 
liament at  any  time,  and  in  any  shape 
I  would  point  out.  I  pointed  out  in  due 
season  a  shape  so  quiet  and  unexc^tion^ 
able,  as  that  of  a  mere  motion  for  the 
continuation  of  those  accounts  from  New 
South  Wales,  the  continuation  of  which 
had  been  so  strongly  recommended  in 
the  twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance:  he  would  neither 
bring  it  on  in  that  shape,  nor  in  any 
other;  nor  his  friend  Thornton  neither, 
who  was  present,  and  by  whom  it  was 
my  plan  that  the  motion  should  be  made : 
he  liaving  been  an  efficient  member  of 
that  Committee.  I  forbore  irritating 
him  by  any  the  least  allusion  to  his  pro- 
mise :  at  the  time  of  his  making  it  he 
had  not  yet  quite  reconciled  himself  with 
Pitt ;  on  whose  want  of  good  faith  he 
spoke  with  great  freedom,  imputing  it 
to  his  want  of  faith  in  the  religious  sense. 

^^  A  capital  object  of  his  alann,  was 
(I  return  to  his  long  letter)  my  includ- 
ing in  my  narrative  a  letter  I  had  writ- 
ten to  him,  (about  ten  months  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  conversation  of  his  with 
Lord  Pelham,)  written  to  him,  (W^) 
giving  him  an  account  of  a  visit  I  had 
undergone,  a  year  or  two  before,  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  Billy  Bald- 
win to  take  care  of  him.  It  would  cover 
his  Grace, — and  for  life, — ^with  ridicule 
ineffaceable.  Would  it  so  ?  quoth  I, — 
tant  mieu^ :  he  shall  not  catch  cold  for 
want  of  it :  though  a  covering,  compos- 
ed of  the  four  waUs  in  some  room  in  the 
Tower,  would  be  a  further  covering  not 
ill  suited  to  his  deserts. 

'^  You  have  read  Homer  since  I  did, 
and  can  conclude  or  correct  the  metre 


and  the  sense.  The  pleasant  part  of  the 
story  is, — that  in  the  midst  of  adl  this  con- 
cern for  the  reputation  of  his  Grace,  he 
himself  makes  no  secret  of  his  consider- 
ing himself  under  an  obligation  of  bring- 
ing befoi^  Parliament  something  on  the 
part  of  his  said  Grace,  big  with  enormity, 
though  unspecified :  so  that  my  attack 
upon  his  Chnice, — an  attack  he  does  not 
dispute  the  justice  of^ — is  to  be  given 
up  for  his  beautiful  eyes :  while  Am  is  to 
be  made,  comms  da  raison :  £rom  which 
I  infer  that  he  has  contrived,  or  thinks 
at  least  that  he  has  contrived,  in  this 
attack  to  keep  the  now  again  dear  Pitts, 
and  Roses,  and  Longs,  out  of  the  scrape. 
In  all  this  sacrifice  of  public  justice  to 
private  connexion,  there  is  nothing  very 
miraculous,  upon  ordinary  mundane 
principles :  but  on  the  pure  spiritual  ones 
that  breathe  through  every  pore  of  this 
epistle,  what  shall  we  say  to  it  ?  What 
a  contrast  between  this  man  and  Nepean, 
from  whom  I  have  never  in  the  course 
of  the  whole  business  heard  a  syllable 
about  holiness!  Poor,  dear,  religious 
sanction  !  what  a  bump  it  gives  to  the 
beam^  when  thus  weighed  agunst  the 
moral. 

^*'  Meantime  this  crack,  '  in  a  house 
divided  against  itself — a  sort  of  a  tone* 
ment  which  we  are  assured  from  the 
highest  authority  cannot  stand, — ^might 
be  not  altogether  unworthy  the  ear  of 
Opposition.  It  is  their  busmess  to  have^ 
or  rather  to  have  hady  intimation  of  the 
cause  and  particulars  of  it :  and  there- 
upon not  to  sit  still  with  their  arms 
across,  and  see  it  close  again." 

Tea  Rbv.  Browhlow  Ford  (Ordinary  of 
Newffote)  to  Benthaic« 

"8<A  Jan.,  1803. 

"  Yourown  investigation  of  the  subject 
will  furnish  you  with  many  documents, 
as  well  as  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
executions  ;  better  calculated  than  any- 
thing I  have  said  to  do  away  the  disgrace. 
which  they  are  to  our  country;  and  from 
you  they  wiD  have  weight.  Pursue 
them,  I  beseech  you,  to  the  abolishing  o£ 
executions,  and  you  will  deserve  ten 
thousand  times  more  from  that  country, 
than  ever  Howard  did.    My  situation 
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ialife  is  too  insignifioant  to  bare  any 
attention  paid  to  my  opinions.  Besides, 
as  one  of  the  Aldermen  said,  when  I  ex- 
pressed some  such  thoughts  as  I  have 
now  given  to  you,—-*  Pray,  be  quiet, 
Doctor,  and  keep  your  mind  to  yourself! 
If  there  were  no  exectUionij  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  an  Ordinary'  Ver- 
hum  sapienti, — If  the  enclosed  remarks 
be  worth  preserving,  please  to  indulge 
me  either  with  them,  or  a  copy  of  them, 
as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  conve- 
nient" 

The  title  which  Bentham  had  proposed 
to  give  the  volume  afterwards  called 
"  Plea  for  the  Constitution,"  was ''  Con- 
stitution Conquered."  Dr  Parr  liked 
the  title  and  the  preface,  and  wrote  to 
Bentham  urging  him  not  to  cast  it  aside ; 
but  Romilly,  more  cautious,  thought 
differently,  and  wrote  thus : — 

ROKILLT  TO  BbNTBAM. 

"  Uih  Fih^  1803. 

*^  Dear  Bentham^— If  my  criticism 
has  no  other  merit,  it  will  have  that  of 
frankness.  I  don't  like  your  preface. 
If  I  were  to  decide  between  that  and 
none^  should  vote  for  omitting  it  alto- 
gether. There  is  too  much  levity  in  it, 
especially  as  it  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  proposed  title.  A  man  who  is 
about  to  read  of  the  Constitution,  not 
violated  only,  but  conquered, — of  enor- 
mities committed,  and  fdl  our  most  sacred 
laws  broken, — would  not  expect  to  be  so 
much  amused  at  the  outset  as  he  will 
find  himself  when  he  has  read  only  a 
few  paragraphs  of  the  prefeoe.  In  truth, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  title  is  too 
vague,  and  the  preface  much  too  comic. 
I  don't  like  your  passing  from  the  at- 
tempted conquest  of  America  to  the  at- 
tempted conquest  of  the  Constitution  in 
1767,  which,  by  the  by,  was  long  an- 
terior in  time  to  the  conquest  of  America, 
thouffh  not  to  Lord  Chatham's  speech 
which  you  allude  to,  and  which  related 
to  a  different  kind  of  conquest, — a  con- 
quest from  the  French.  I  don't  like  it,  in 
the  first  place,  because,  though  the  forty 
days'  tyranny  was  a  transaction  very 
properly  brought  to  the  recollection  of 


those  to  whom  yon  are  about  to  show 
that  the  Constitution  has  been  since  vio- 
lated in  more  important  points  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  yet  that 
forty  days'  tyranny  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  any  point  of  view  with  the 
American  war :  and  in  the  next  place, 
I  don't  like  it,  because  the  word  conquest 
is  applied  in  its  literal  sense  to  America, 
but  is  a  metaphor  when  used,  either  of 
the  transactions  of  1767  or  the  proceed- 
ings at  Botany  Bay.  The  truth  is,  that 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  done  at 
Botany  Bay,  the  British  Constitution  is 
not  conquered,  but  still  remains  as  it 
did.  It  nas  been  disregarded — ^violated, 
if  yon  please, — but  because  ministers 
have  done  what  is  alleged,  and  nobody 
but  yourself  yet  knows  anything  of  the 
matter,  I  think  yon  would  hardly  main- 
tain seriously,  with  the  Pariiament  sit- 
ting with  its  accustomed  forms,  and  your 
favourite  juries  deciding  causes  every 
day,  that  the  Constitution  is  conquered.** 


Again, 


''  March  5,  1803. 


^'Dear  Bentham, — I  had  a  short 
conversation  to-day  with  the  Attorney- 
general.  Nothing  in  the  preface  has 
given  him  offence ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  think  that  you  have  spoken 
very  civilly  of  him.  but  he  has  been 
shocked  very  much  by  the  <i<£0— the  title 
and  the  preface  are  all  he  has  read.  I 
wish  I  could  recollect  his  words — ^they 
were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them, 
to  this  effect:  'If  I  were  disposed  U> 
interest  myself  to  have  the  Panopticon 
established,  and  to  have  him  placed  at 
the  head  of  it — and  I  should  really  be 
glad  to  do  it,  if  I  saw  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity—how could  I  recommend  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  to  place  in  such  a 
situation,  a  person  who  had  written  such 
things  of  him  or  his  predecessors  ?*— Ever 
and  most  sincerely  yours,"  &c. 

Joseph  Jsktix  to  Benthav. 

'' Spring  GurdeM,Marck\,V^a^ 

"  Dear  Bentham. — ^You  know  I  am 
such  an  old  jaU-hird^  that  I  am  really 
vexed  we  have  not  met,  ei^)ecially  as 
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Sir  C.  Bnnbniy  aayBjon  wished  to  meet 
me. 

^^  Your  letters  to  Lord  Pelham  I  have 
read  with  care  and  total  approbatioii. 

^^  Bat  as  to  any  step  in  parliament — 
what  can  we  do? — Jupiter  Hostis! — 
at  least  as  fiir  as  finance  goes,  and  their 
own  habitoal  support  of  a  most  abomin- 
able system,— abominableohiefljbecanse 
most  foolish.'' 

Bbnthim  to  Jbktll. 

'^Dbab  Jbktll, — Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter  of  the  fiist  of  last  month. 
The  best  return  it  has  been  in  m^  power 
to  make  for  it,  I  have  made ;  wmch  is  to 
forbear  taking  advantage  of  it  to  plague 
you  to  no  purpose.  The  devil  temj^ted  me 
to  shoot  you  flying,  during  circuit  time, 
with  a  third  pamphlet,*  which  I  shall 
now  deposit  quietly  at  your  house,  in 
company  with  these  presents.  The  devil 
tempted  me ;  but  your  good  genius,  or 
genuises,  in  the  shape  of  two  evil  ge- 
niuses of  mine-— Irresolution  and  Indo- 
lence—cried out,  ^  A  vaunt,  Satan !'  and 
so  you  escaped. 

^*  What  is  it  that  has  turned  my  brain, 
and  thrown  me  among  the  Supematur- 
als  ?  Your  ^  Jupiter  Hostis,'  I  believe. 
Oh,  yes ;  hostile  enough,  I  warrant  him. 
But  have  you  not  heard — ^when  you 
come  to  town  I  suppose  you  will  hear — 
of  a  conspiracy  among  certain  Titaniy  to 
force  him  in  ms  fCelestial  ?!  Chamber  ? 
First  Titan,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury.  If  he 
has  not  foigot  it,  or  given  it  up,  it  waits,  I 
suppose,  for  you.  Botany  Bay^  which  he 
has  an  invincible  penchimt  for,  and  does 
not  like  I  should  say  anything  against 
it,  was  to  be  connived  at;  the  attack 
was  to  be  pointed  at  the  Hulks.  Where- 
fore he  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
letting  off  the  aforesaid  and  herewith 
endomd  squib.  He  said,  ^Be  it  so;' 
and  so  it  was :  wherebyyou  escaped,  as 
above,  and  your  ciicuit  likewise:  for 
my  project  was,  that  you  should  have 
tied  it  to  the  taiLs  of  your  two  Judges,  (I 
don't  know  who  they  are,)  and  bounced 
it  off  at  one  of  your  circuit  dinners.    I 

*  PIm  for  tile  Constitation. 
Vol.  XI. 


submitted,  and  with  the  best  grace  ima- 
ginable: ask  him,  eh!  Prudence  is  his 
province.  Fortitude  and  patience  mine. 
But,  not  to  trespass  any  further  upon 
yours,  I  conclude  with  assuring  you^ 
that  as  futhfdlly  as  you  are  mine,  1  am 
yours  gratefully^  &c. 

^  I  am  always  in  the  same  dog-hole, 
where  I  have  been  kenneling  for  above 
these  twelve  years.  I  am  never  out  of 
it :  80  that  if  it  should  ever  happen  to 
you  to  prefer  walking  to  '  vexation,'  you 
may  be  sure  to  find  me." 

BxMTHAic  TO  Sm  Chablbb  BtmBURT. 

^Dbab  Sir,— The  storming  party? 
What  news  of  it?  Any  signs  of  life? 
Orders-Hstop  the  Plea  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  fear  of  giving  offence ;  which, 
as  a^nst  the  storming  party,  will  serve 
the  Dr  for  defence.  Orders  from  on 
high:  passive  obedience  below:  alle- 
giance,—but  what  is  to  become  of  the 
protection  that  was  to  pay  for  it  ?  Visit 
from  Jekyll,  who  talked  of  making  up 
a  jail-gang  at  his  house.  Sir  H.  Mild- 
may,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  is  noto- 
rious as  an  enemy  to  the  hulks :  but  his 
still  more  notorious  friendship  for  Pitt 
may  perhaps  have  indisposed  him  against 
the  ^  Comparative  View,'  and  the  cause 
in  general.  Letters  and  Plea — ^it  is  high 
time  they  were  published,  if  no  good  is 
to  be  sot  by  forbearance. — Your  most 
obsequious,  oec." 

BkNTHAM  to  WlLUAM  WlLBSBFOECB. 

^  Dear  Sir, — On  the  8th  instant,  I 
received  from  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  a 
letter,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  in  these 
words: — 

"  *  I  spoke  to  Mr  Wilberforoe,  to  know 
whether  he  would  apply  with  me  and 
other  friends  to  Mr  Addington ;  but  he 
declined;  saying  he  thought  you  had 
been  used  very  ill,  and  could  not  keep 
his  temper  when  he  talked  on  the  busi- 
ness.' 

^^  The  practical  determination  thus 
represented  as  announced,  presented  it- 
self to  me  as  being  in  such  diametrical 
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oppoaitioii  to  the  observatkm  on  whkth 
it  18  repMBMited  aasioandiBg  itael^  tbat 
I  flfaoald  havo  stodd  eonyioted  of  tmIi- 
ttesB  in  my  own  miad^  had  I  soflfowd 
leryself  to  vegaid  thointelligeiioe  aa  ooiv 
root^  without  ^ipijing  to  yonnalf  for 
the  confirmation  or  eonootion  of  it 

^  It  is  my  nusfortnne  to  he  a  principal 
m  the  hminea :  ao  maoh  ao  aa  to  have 
eveiything  at  atake  opon  it  It  never 
yet  ooenned  to  me  to  hare  the  amalleat 
appreheaflMVB  of  not  bmg  able  to  keep 
my  temper  in  talking  ahont  it^  mieh  ieaa 
if  1  were  to  go  prepiued.  Silenee,  at  the 
vexy  woiat  would  be  a  anre  reaouree. 

^  That  a  comparative  atranger,  in  the 
ocean  of  whoee  public  conoema  thia 
bnaineea  ia  but  a  drop— a  man  remarka- 
ble (aa  I  have  ever  underatood)  for  the 
MJldneaa  of  hia  temper  too»  as  well  aa 
fiofT  ao  many  other  virtaea*-ehould  be  ao 
muoh  more  affooted  than  the  party  him* 
a^,  who  has  had  nothing  elae  to  think 
of  for  these  ten  yeara,  aeema  to  me  ao 
ineconoileable  to  the  known  prineiplea 
of  human  nature,  that  I  feel  myself  quite 
naable  to  admit  it  At  thia  rate,  were 
a  miniater  on  any  other  occasion  to  find 
hia  convenience  m  aaerificibg  the  inter- 
eeta  of  public  aecurity  and  morality-*-^ 
in  trampling  upon  acta  of  Pieurliament^ 
in  breaking  the  public  fidth,  to  the  op- 
pression of  an  uno£fending  individual — 
he  would  need  to  but  anew  up  the  enor- 
mity of  hia  guilt  to  a  pitch  sufficiently 
provoking,  and  on  tlioae  terma  he  might 
make  sure  of  the  acquieaoenoe  of  Mr 
Wilberforce.  What  a  lesson !  what  an 
encouragemeni—for  the  advocafcea  of  tiie 
Slave  tiade,  for  example,  were  they  to 
hear  of  this — which,  perhaps,  they  have 
done  by  tlua  tifl«h-^though  certainly  not 
bom  me !  Had  the  propoeition  been  to 
move  for  the  impeachment  el  theae 
friends  of  yours — to  move  for  an  inquiry 
^^to  move  for  papers — ao  mnch  as  to 
atand  up  and  aay  anything  upon  the 
aubject  m  the  House,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent case.  But,  if  I  nndentand  the 
matter  right,  your  refoaal  went  not 
m^ely  to  the  speaking  on  the  oceasion, 
but  the  so  much  as  goin?  up  to  the 
Miniater  in  hia  cloaet,  and  entering  a 
aUent  appearance  among  the  approvers 
of  the  measure.   ' 


**&T  Charles  waa  then  on  the  point 
of  aetting  out  for  the  country :  whether 
he  haa  returned  or  no,  I  know  not :  for 
I  have  not  aeen  or  heard  firam  him  since. 
By  the  date  of  hia  letter  yoa  will  aee 
how  for  I  have  been  from  Ming  ferwani 
to  trouble  you  on  the  eulneot.  But  the 
ease  ia,  every  now  and  then,  aomebody 
ia  dmppiag  in  upon  me,  and  aakingw* 
Well,  and  Mr  Wilberforce,  what  aaya 
he  to  the  business  ? — a  question  to  whioh 
I  know  not  what  answer  to  make, 
preesed  ae  I  am  between  the  apprehen- 
sion of  doing  you  an  injustice,  and  the 
difficulty  I  find  in  conceiving  any  incor- 
rectnesa  in  the  evidenoe^  in  a  case  upon 
the  face  of  it  ao  aimple.  Labouring 
under  thia  perplexity,  you  will,  I  flatter 
myself  forgive  the  trouble  I  am  patting 
you  to,  in  thua  applying  to  the  only 
peraon  in  whoae  power  it  ia  to  relieve 
me  from  it 

*^  Two  former  letters  had  in  aomemei^ 
aorepteparad  me— aa  it  aeemed  they  woe 
designed  to  do-— for  abmdoament :  but 
that  recollection,  for  from  removing^ 
acarcely  ao  much  aa  leasena,  the  diffi- 
calty  I  experience  In  conceiving  such  a 
reason  to  be  aasiened  for  it 

^  I  once  conaideied  myself  nor  shall 
anjrthing  abort  of  absolute  neceasity 
make  me  cease  to  conaidw  myself,  dear 
Sir,  your  much  obliged,  humble  aer- 
vant" 

WnuAX  WiLBBRFonoB  10  Bbhthih. 

**Ihu$e  ofOommon9^  Jum  1, 1803. 

^Mt  dbar  Sir,— 'I  am  vwy  aorry 
that  our  firiend  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
hy  rmortiag  to  you,  (lam  auie  thro^h 
mistake,)  not  very  cwrectly,  a  fewworda 
whidi  I  uttered  to  him  very  hastil;jr, 
when  my  mind  was  full  of  oUier  baat - 
nesa,  on  our  accidentally  meetii^  in  a 
ahop,  haa  oocaaioned  in  jofa  any  uMaai* 
neas,  or  any  miaconception  of  my  aent»« 
menta  and  feelings  towarda  you.  Theas 
are  the  same  whi%  they  have  long  bean : 
such  aa  proceed  fromapevfeotconvictieii 
of  the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  fiiom  the  carrying  into  execatieti 
of  your  valuable  plan ;  fiom  a  pema* 
aion  that  you  have  been  moat  hardly 
used,  from  variona  tmfeumatances^  whidi 
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I  iMed  noi  partioiilarize ;  and  lastly, 
Irom  an  earnesi  deaite  that  you  may  at 
length  oTercome  all  olxrtnictions,  and 
aee  your  iugeniouB  theory  realised,  and 

four  long  labours  crowned  with  8uocea& 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  lend  my  best 
efforts,  so  &r  as  they  oan  properly 
be  exerted,  for  the  aocomplidunent  of 
this  end :  you  may  reckon  upon  me  as 
steadily  possessing  these  dispositions, 
and  as  being  always  desirous  of  acting 
upon  them. 

^  I  will  also^  at  any  time,  see  you  and 
confer  with  yon  on  the  business,  and 
with  any  friends  of  youra*  My  being 
ooempied  beyond  my  constitution,  and 
my  hating  oe&n  ill,  has  alone  prevented 
jny  anticipating  your  implication,  and 
attending  to  your  affairs  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  Session. 

"^  I  scribble  at  a  crowded  Committee, 
lunid  interruption  and  bustle:  you  must 
41U0W,  theierore,  for  this  hasty  scrawl ; 
«ad  beUeve  me,  always  with  esterai  and 
fegud,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful,  ^e." 

There  is  an  hiatus  in  the  documentary 
Justory  of  the  Panopticon  controversy, 
from  the  date  of  the  above  till  the  year 
1809,  when  I  find  Wilberforoe  writing 
as  follows : — 

WiuuAM  WiLBBaroBCB  TO  Bbntham. 

''  Kensington  Oorey  or 

''New Pal.  Yard. 

"Jwne  1,1809. 

^  My  bear  Sir, — ^Though  the  incea- 
sant  bustle  in  which  I  live  during  my 
residence  in  the'  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
Hwr  me  to  bestow  much  thought  on  any 
but  urgently-pressing,  business,  yet  I 
can  truly  declare  tlubt  yon,  and  the 
treatment  you  experienced,  have  been 
often  in  my  mind ;  and  that  the  sense  of 
it,  which  I  have  formerly  so  often  ex- 
pressed to  you,  remains  utterly  unalter- 
ed. But^  m  truth,  I  always  ielt  that  it 
was  more  than  could  be  expected  (I 
might  almost  say  out  of  nature)  for  you 
to  think  thait  I  lud  not  neglected  oppor- 
tunities of  pushing  forwfurd  your  busi- 
ness; and  therefore  I  was  impressed  with 
th«  perapasion,  that  however  your  good 


natase  might  pieyeni  your  opening  your 
mind  to  me,  yon  most  numher  me  among 
those  who  had  used  yim  ill,  and,  oonse^ 
qaently,  not  much  relish  my  society.  I 
therefore  satisfied  m^lf  with  speaking 
of  you,  of  your  ments  and  cruel  suffer- 
ingei,  in  the  way  which  justice  appeared 
to  me  to  le^nire,  as  often  as  opportuni- 
ties occurred.  At  length  an  occasion 
arose  the  other  6&j  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  pabbcly  noticing  your 
fdan ;  and  some  private  eonversatioii 
(liiough  bat  a  few  words)  with  one  of 
the  Treasury  people,  confirmed  the 
qpinicm  which  various  cironmstances  had 
led  me  to  fonn,—- that  the  present  waa 
a  fevpurable  moment  lor  carrying  lute 
execution  your  great  project,  and  ob- 
taining for  the  public  all  the  benefits 
it  is  caloulatad  to  produce.  I  have  beea 
therefore,  aver  since,  intending  to  wr«t0 
to  you,  that  I  might  learn  wither  you 
had  still  the  heart  to  go  forward  Hn» 
all  your  former  disappointments.  In- 
deed, I  hoped  that  what  I  said  in  th^ 
House  would  have  attracted  the  puhlia 
attention.  But  according  to  the  iiapal 
treatment  which,  on  principle,  I  expao 
rience  from  the  reporters  of  our  debates, 
(and  which  I  expect  will  at  length  iiave 
the  effect  intended-— of  ruining  me  with 
those  of  the  public  to  whom  I  am  not 
personally  known,)  not  one  word  of 
what  I  said  on  this  subject  was  mentioned 
in  any  newspaper  I  saw;  and  in  one* 
The  Timei^  I  was  not  even  mentioned 
aa  having  qwken  at  all,  though  my 
speech  was  (I  will  not  say  anything  of 
its  gtudity)  more  in  quantity  than  that 
of  any  other  speaker.  I  should  be  glad 
to  confer  with  you  on  the  business  at 
any  time,  and  would  either  call  on  you, 
or  be  happy  to  sea  you  at  the  hStel  or 
Kensington  Gore.  At  the  former  I 
often  am  from  about  three  to  four  o'clock; 
and  at  the  latter  till  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  day  from  half-past  ten,  unless  the 
House  has  sat  beyond  twelve  o'dock 
the  night  before,  m  which  case  I  sle^ 
in  Westminster.  Excuse  the  effects  of 
extreme  haste ;  and  believe  me,  with 
esteem  and  r^;ard,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
most  truly." 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
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on  Penitentiary  Honaes,  in  1811,  is 
mentioned  above  (p.  103)  as  having 
been  designed  for  finally  crashing  the 
Panopticon  project.  It  is  thus  alioded 
to  byBomilly: — 

ROMILLT  TO  BeNTBAM. 

^Draji  Bbktham,— The  Committee 
made  their  Repon  jresterdaj.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  it.  It  is  very  long, 
and,  I  understand,  very  onlavourable 
to  your  contract,  I  attended  the  last 
<lay  but  one,  of  their  meeting,  but  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  do  anything. 
Except  Abercromby,  and  mvEelf,  and 
Wilberforce,  no  person  friendly  to  you 
was  present — Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 
&c, 

**JuM  1,  1811.- 

The  part  of  the  Report  which  bean 
<m  the  subject  is  as  follows:-— 

'The  84th  Geo.  III.  cap.  84,  recitmg  that 
certain  lands  at  Battenea  Rise  (whidi  are 
described  in  the  recital,  and  stated  to  contain 
79  acres  and  one  rood)  had  been  fixed  upon  by 
the  saperrisors  appointed  in  pnrsaance  of  the 
foimer  act,  and  after  being  duly  approved  of 
tinder  the  provisions  of  that  act,  had  been 
▼aloed  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jnry  at  £6,600,  hot 
that  penitentiary  houses  had  not  been  erected, 
directs  the  lords  comnussioDers  of  the  treasury 
to  fix  upon  that  spot  of  ground,  or  any  other 
equally  convenient,  and  to  contract  fbr  the 
•erection  of  a  penitentiary  house  or  peniten- 
tiary houses  thereupon.  They  were  to  appoint 
a  feoffee  or  feoffees  to  treat  for  the  ground, 
and  accept  a  conveyance  of  it ;  and  the  usual 
powers  were  given  to  compel  a  sale  by  the 
owners  of  the  spot  selected. 

'*  The  provisions  of  the  former  act,  respect- 
iug  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the 
superintendence^of  the  establishment,  as  well 
as  those  enactments  which  related  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offenders  to  be  confined  therein, 
were  virtuidly  superseded,  by  the  third  clause 
of  this  statute  enabling  his  Uajesty  to  nomi- 
nate a  governor  or  governors  of  such  peniten- 
tiary house  or  houses  when  erected,  and  giv- 
ing to  such  governor  or  governors  the  care, 
management,  superintendence,  and  control  of 
the  same,  under  such  powers,  directions,  limi- 
tations, and  restrictions,  as  are  contained  in 
the  24ih  Geo.  III.  cap.  56,  or  as  should  be 
appointed  by  his  ^I^esty  under  the  powers  of 
that  act ;  which  is  an  act  empowering  his  Ma- 
jesty to  commit  to  the  eare  of  persons  to  be 
named  overseers,  offenders  either  under  sen- 
tence of  death  and  reprieved,  or  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  in  such  places  and  under 
tttdi  directions  as  his  Majesty  shall  appoint. 

"The  34th  Geo.  III.  appears  to  have  been 


brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  to  na 
arrangement  which  had  been  for  some  time  in 
contemplation,  founded  on  an  offer  made  by 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability,  to  contract  with  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  for  the  erection  of 
a  penitentiary  house,  and  the  care  and  custody 
of  tJie  persons  to  be  confined  therein,  upon  a 
plan  described  in  a  paper  entitled,  ^  A  Pro* 
posal  for  a  new  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
employing  and  reforming  Convicts,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report;  and  about  a  month  before  the  act 
received  the  royal  assent,  a  sum  of  £2000  was 
actually  advanced  to  Mr  Bentham,  from  the 
treasury,  by  way  of  imprest,  to  enable  him  to 
make  such  preparation  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  custody  and  care  of  tiie  convicte  pro- 
posed to  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  houses 
intended  to  be  erected.  It  appears  that  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
between  the  Lords  Commissionen  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Mr  Bentham ;  and  the  various  sumc 
of  money  to  be  received  or  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor, in  the  several  cases  that  might  occur 
under  the  contract,  were  settled  and  inserted 
in  the  draft,  a  blank  being  only  left  for  the 
description  of  the  ground  ;  in  the  selection  or 
purchase  of  which,  the  difllculties  which  have 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  arrangement 
appear  to  have  arisen. 

**  It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  the 
site  of  the  intended  erection  was  changed  from 
Battersea  Rise,  but  the  ground  which  had  been 
chosen  there,  and  valued  under  the  former 
act,  was  abandoned,  before  any  contract  for 
the  conveyance  of  it  had  been  completed,  fbr 
a  spot  in  Tothill  Fields,  where  58  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  for  £12,000,  and  a  con- 
veyance of  them  taken  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  1799,  from  the  vender  to  Mr  Bent- 
ham, as  feoffee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
S4th  Geo.  IIL 

Mr  Bentham,  who  is  still  in  possession  of  this 
land,  considers  himself  as  entitled  to  have 
attached  to  the  Penitentiary  House  under  his 
contract,  such  additional  quantity  of  ground 
as  shall  make  the  whole  of  what  is  allotted  to 
him,  amount  to  79  acres,  that  being  the  num- 
ber which  he  found  appropriated  to  the  In- 
tended establishment,  by  the  recital  in  the  act 
of  parliament ;  and  he  states  upon  that  head, 
that  the  portion  of  such  ground,  which  may 
exceed  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary  House,  formed 
a  part  of  the  consideration  for  which  he  con- 
sented to  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement, 
and  that  he  intended  to  use  the  whole  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment,  by  employing 
such  of  the  couTicts  as  were  fit  for  it  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening. 

''Mr  Bentham  having  appeared  to  yonr 
Committee  to  be  still  desirous  that  the  con- 
tract, to  which,  though  not  actually  signed, 
he  conceives  the  public  faith  to  be  fiilly  pledg- 
ed, should  be  carried  into  effect,  with  sudi 
variation  in  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
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gOYemment  for  the  maintonanoe  of  each  con- 
Tict  as  should  be  deemed  equitable,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  adTance  of  price  which  has 
taken  place  in  all  articles  of  consumption  since 
the  agreement  was  framed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  part  of  the  agreement  as  relates 
to  the  erection  of  the  bnil<UngB  for  the  Peni- 
tentiary House,  which  he  does  not  now  find 
himself  able  to  undertake ;  your  Committee 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  principles  of  the  contract  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  expe- 
diency of  its  adoption  for  the  management  of 
the  Penitentiary  establishment  recommended 
in  this  Report 

"  Mr  Bentham's  oflbr,  the  terms  of  which 
appear,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  Tiew,  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  public,  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  contained  in  his  ori- 
ginal proposal,  upon  his  having  '  contrived  a 
building  in  which  any  number  of  persons  might 
be  kept  within  the  reach  of  being  inspected, 
during  every  moment  of  their  lives.' 

^  Tht  PlfUL  upon  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  erect  this  building,  may  be  seen  in  a  paper 
annexed  to  the  proposal,  and  entitled  *  Out- 
line of  the  plan  of  construction  alluded  to  in 
the  above  proposal ;'  and  models  of  a  Peniten- 
tiary House,  as  therein  described,  were  exhi- 
bited to  many  persons  in  Kr  Bentham's  ovm 
house,  before  Ids  proposals  were  accepted ;  but 
no  plan  or  form  of  building  is  referred  to  in 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  Mr  Bentham 
states  himself  to  be  at  liberty  under  it,  to 
place  what  number  of  convicts  or  prisoners  he 
may  think  fit,  in  the  same  cell,  and  to  make 
them  sleep  and  work  in  the  same  apartments; 
which  statement  appears  to  your  Committee 
to  be  correct,  ^ere  being  no  restriction  or  di- 
rection relative  to  those  points  to  be  found  in 
the  articles. 

**  By  the  agreement,  Mr  Bentham  is  to  build, 
within  one  year  after  he  shall  get  possession 
of  the  ground  mentioned  therein,  fit  accommo- 
dation for  1000  male  convicts  or  prisoners,  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  being  to  be  paid  to  him  for 
that  purpose  by  instalments  ;  and  he  is  after- 
wards to  make  provision  for  the  reception  of 
supernumeraries,  if  required,  upon  certain 
terms. 

, "  The  contract  being  to  continue  during  the 
lives  of  Mr  Bentham  and  his  brother,  General 
Samuel  Bentham,  the  building,  and  the  stock 
and  effects  used  therewith,  are  to  be  valued 
on  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  them,  and  a 
deduction  being  made  of  the  sum  of  money 
ori^nally  advanced  by  government,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  estimated  value  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  such  survivor. 

**  The  management  of  the  prisoners  is  to  be 
Tested  in  Mr  Bentham,  (or  in  any  fit  person  or 
persons  to  be  named  by  him  from  time  to  tune, 
during  his  life,  to  exercise  the  authority  and 
jeceiTB  the  benefits  derivable  under  the  con- 
tract^)  vrith  the  appointment  of  governor,  and 
with  such  powers  as  his  Majesty  is  enabled  to 


grant  under  the  24th  Geo.  III.,  th^  Act  U> 
which  the  Mth  of  the  kmg  refers  upon  thai 
head,  as  has  been  already  stated  ;  and  in  th^ 
event  of  Mr  Bentham  dying  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  brother.  General  Samuel  Bentham,  *  the 
same  office  and  powers  are  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  benefit  thereof  enjoyed  by  ^e  said 
Samuel  Bentham,  or  some  person  or  persons 
to  be  named  by  him,  during  his  nataral  life.' 

''The  contractor  is  to  receive  a  oertaiB 
allowance  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
each  prisoner,  and  is  to  be  annually  paid  for 
1000  at  least,  though  the  persons  committed 
to  his  chaige  should  not  amount  to  that  num- 
her.  He  is  ahm  to  retain  fe?  himself  three- 
fourths  of  the  profit  upon  their  labour ;  the 
remainder  being  appropriated  to  their  own 
use,  payable  in  part  to  tiiem  immediately,  and 
in  part  convertible,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  imprisonment,  into  aanni* 
ties  for  their  ftiture  benefit. 

^  The  contractor  undertakes,  on  his  side,  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  prisoners,  supplying  them 
daily  with  wholesome  sustenance,  composed  of 
bread  and  meat,  and  other  articles  oommoaly 
used  for  human  food,  and  with  one  suit  of 
clothes  yearly,  as  well  as  with  a  clean  shirt 
twice  a-wee]^ 

'^  He  is  also  to  fhmish  each  a  separate  bed 
and  bedding,  of  sufficient  warmth,  with  clean 
sheets  or  blamkets  once  a-month  ;  and  he  en- 
gages, that  'all  possible  attention  shall  be 
paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners  in  every 
respect,  as  far  as  circumstances  vdll  permit ; 
that  the  Penitentiary  House  and  buildings  be- 
longing thereto  shall  be  sufficiently  vrarmed 
and  lighted ;  and  that  every  proper  precau- 
tion shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  same  from 
becoming  infectious  or  unwholesome,  to  pre- 
serve the  prisoners  in  good  health.' 

^  He  farther  engages  to  provide,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  live  on  the  spot ;  a  surgeon  ;  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  schoolmasters, 
by  whom  instruction  shall  be  administered  on 
every  Sunday  at  least,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  shall 
stand  in  need  of  it. 

^  Subject  to  these  stipulations,every  arrange- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners, as  well  as  the  determination  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  employed,  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  or  night  in  which  they 
should  labour,  and  of  the  classes  or  numbers 
which  should  either  work  together,  or  associ- 
ate at  their  meals  or  times  of  exercise  or  re- 
creation, is  entirely  left  at  the  discretion  or 
will  of  the  contractor ;  while  every  officer  and 
servant,  connected  vrith  the  establishment,  is 
to  be  pkujed  there  by  his  appointment,  and 
removable  at  his  pleasure. 

**  The  system  of  management  here  described, 
appears  to  your  Committee  to  have  been  framr 
ed  with  reference  rather  to  the  personal  char' 
acter  of  the  party,  in  whose  custody  the  prir 
Boners  were  on  the  first  instance  to  be  placed^ 
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if  thi 


ad  id  ttie  fiiTOuaUtf  opfflfon  eatertelntfd  <rf 
ttie  MBBtnieftlon  of  tin  bvilding  propOMd  by 
Irim,  tbMi  to  ih0  priMiplM  npoii  whkhpriflOM 
fmre  bitberto  batn  oondnotod  u  ttk  ^oniitiy. 
Your  ComnuMM  aw  MitMod,  thai  Ifr  Beat* 
bam  would  onttr  opoa  tba  nndwIakiBgi  to 
Irirfeh  hisooiitrMtTClitavwitb  tba  beat  ia* 
lantfonf ;  bnttbe  pfoaaaatwnoftbat  naaaara^ 
tdgaflMr  wttb  tiia  bandlbi  doitTBblo  ander  tfaa 
•MtHMt^Biii^bjtiiatafaiaorthaagiaaiBflikt, 
I  at  aay  tine  into  otbar  ~ 

'  that  waia  not  tho  cu%,  tba 
aboTO  atatad  ia  too  axaeirtion^ila  on  gan- 
and  groandiy  in  tba  Jadgmeat  of  your  Com- 
■dttaa,  to  ba  adaptad  from  aatfldema  in  an 
tedividnaL 

«Undertb02fidGeOwIILa.64^aaet%8»wfaioh 
prohibita  tba  gofemor  or  kaeper  of  a  baoae  of 
oomotion  from  baTiag  any  admntage  from 
tba  aala  of  an/artiole  osad  bt  thafaoaaaytiian 
i«  a  aeoority  for  tha  goodnosa  of  theprovitiona 
and  naaawariaa  aent  in  on  aaooantof  tba  pnb- 
Mo  Ibr  tba  naa  of  tha  priaiNien,  arisfaigfroia 
Ibe  eireoatftaaoa  of  tbair  paaifamr  u<i«r  tba 
^yo  of  the  gofamor  and  bla  sarfanta,  tdio  have 
no  bitaraat  in oonoaaling  their  defeeta;  wUle 
the  gorenor  ia  nei  ezpoaed  to  any  temptatieB 
to  sanction  the  introdnetion  of  any  ' 
degraa  of  loxarr  into  the  priaon,  with  a 
tenia  own  profit^  or  of  deaandlng  an  vndne 
^oe  Ibr  andi  arMaa  aa  may  properiy  ba  ad- 
mitted there. 

«  Mr  Bwtbam'k  oontnet  eonkafaia  no  proTi- 
aion  upon  these  points.  If,  however,  this  ob- 
ieetion  ooold  be  removed  by  additional  artidea 
In  tiie  agreement,  by  the  eatabliabment  of  a 
fixed  taUe  of  die^  and  by  the  appointaient  of 
resident  inspeeton^  tiie  pabUe  oonld  have  no 
reaaonable  aasaranee  ibat  snffleient  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  religioos  instmetion  and 


1  improvement  of  tim  prisenersi  under  a 
aysttm  of  nunagemcnt,  every  part  of  wbioh  is 


Ib-'be  fbnned  and  directed  by  a  penon,  whose 
mieieiit  it  must  be  that  the  pKiseoerB  eommit^ 
te4  to  Maebasrge  should  da  as  much  woik  ai 
they  were  oompetent  to  execute,  and  that  their 
labotir  ehonld  be  exereiaed  in  the  manner  by 
whidh  most  profit  vrould  be  produoed.  If  the 
ehaplaia  sboinld  sugmt^  that  individuals,  very 
profitably  employed  in  the  same  workshop, 
wue  mEdIt,  firom  their  idmraoteia  or  other  oir- 
eamstanees,  to  naoociato  with  each  other,  or 
that  any  practice  m  the  prison,  which  might 
be  convenient  in  a  manu&ctory,  operated  to 
retard  rather  than  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  moral  improvement,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  intimations  would  be  beard  with  aa 
ready  an  acquiescence,  and  urould  meet  with 
the  same  encouragement,  when  addressed  to  a 
governor,  whoee  profits  they  vreke  adeulated 
to  diminish,  as  if  they  VTuve  eommunieated  to 
persons  having  no  interest  in  the  produce  of 
the  ptiaoner's  labour. 

**  Your  Committee  see  much  reason  to  appro-' 
head,  that  under  a  system,  in  which  pecuniary 
^vantage  is  thus  made  the  most  prominent 


olsfeet  of  attentioo^  the  expetiment  of  fetema- 
tioii  wonld  not  be  fidrly  tried. 

"  An  answer  baa  basii  snppeaed  to  be  to* 
nished  to  this  ot^eetioa,  by  an  arftioU  in  the 
agreement,  bindbig  the  ecntnetor  to  make 
compenaatlan  tar  losaeB  ooBasidned  by  Iba 
fbture  feloniee  of  every  parton  who  may  haw 
been  eoDflned  in  the  Penitentiary  House,  to  aa 
amoant  varyi^  from  ie«  to  £25^  (to  the  Iblo- 
nlea  of  tha  same  individual,)  aoeonUng  to  tb* 
length  of  the  period  dining  vrUob  the  oflbnder 
shall  have  been  ander  hie  ears;  which  peovi- 
slen  ia  argued  upon  as  giving  »  sufileient  In- 
terest to  the  governor  in  the  xetomation  of 
every  prisoner.  Your  Committee,  bowevery 
attach  very  Uttie  importance  to  this  srtide; 
and  it  is  the  more  nugatory,  as,  although  ita 
operation  must  eontinne  during  w  Uvea  of  all 
those  who  shall  come  under  the  oare  of  tba 
eontmeter,  no'toida  whatever  tat  provided  itt 
the  eontraet,  or  are  now  psopoeed,  to  answef 
the  contingent  paymenta  to  become  doe  after 
the  contractor^  death. 

*  ReUaaoe  baa  alao  been  phuied  on  a  provi- 
flion  of  the  same  kind,  operatbg  inthe  naiua 
of  a  pecuniary  penal^,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  prisonera;  it  being  agreed  ia 
the  17th  article  of  the  contract,  that  the  oen* 
tractor  should  faisure  the  lives  of  the  persona 
confined,  on  such  terms,  that  if  more  than  a 
certain  number  shall  die  within  the  year,  ba 
would  be  a  kieer  instead  of  a  gainer  by  the  ia* 
snranee:  your  Committee  observe,  that  itt 
their  opinion  the  health  of  the  priasners  will  ba 
more  eflbctnaily  guarded  by  the  exerdae  of 
the  Judgment  of  a  prefessional  man,  not  da^ 
pendent  upon  the  governor,  and  notbig  under 
the  direction  of  other  disintereated  peKaoB% 
than  by  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  ta 
fbll  on  the  govenor  in  tim  caae  of  the  piison* 
er's  actually  dying  within  the  walla  of  tbepri« 
aon  dining  his  confinement. 

*<  It  appears  to  the  ComsBittee,  that  Oie  pro* 
poaed  system  afitords  no  sufficient  pvoteetioa  to 
the  priaoaer,  upon  any  peintL 

« In  a  phuse  of  confinement,  in  vrfaieb  the 
prisoners  are  compelled  to  work,  and  expected 
to  be  retomed,  something  of  a  more  strict  die* 
eiplina  may  be  looked  for  than  In  ordinaii 
prisons.  It  is  therefore  more  particularly  re* 
quisite,  tfattt  in  a  Penitentiary  Honaa  opportn- 
nities  of  complaint  ahould  be  frequent,  and  re» 
dress  near  at  hand. 

<*  The  meat  obvious  channel  of  oomplamt,  If 
tim  governor  be  ooneemed  hi  the  aappoaed  in* 
Jury,  is  the  ehapialn,  within  wiiose  provhMwit 
lies,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  endeavour  to  reoea* 
eOe  the  mind  of  tin  oftoder  to  the  lot  vrbieh 
he  has  broogfat  Upon  himself  by  his  miaDoa* 
dtot:  so  OB  the  other,  to  prevent  its  aeveri^ 
from  being  aggra^nted  by  any  ~ 
privatiens  which  tl  ~  ~ 
pose. 

^The  surgeon  is  another  person,  throogb 
whom  the  prisoner  nuiy  properly  complain. 
But  to  make  these  officers  of  real  use  in  this 


the  bw  did  not  intend  to  im- 
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fu^vahx,  thby  miiflt  oocMloiiAlly  Miifar  witk 
the  priwner  without  the  preseiioe  of  the  go- 
▼emor  or  his  sernuits;  they  mnet  neither  be 
mider  sttong  obUgatioiu  to  the  goremor,  or 
ealfiKttoMipofVttr;  udtlwynwitbtfaik^ 
Mti  of  eeiliiiwinie>tingwith  ptf  lOD  tftnedwith 
OTftcient  authority  to  puiih  «r  zedreH  the 
grievanoee  Uud  before  them. 

**  The  Committee  to  be  appointed  under  the 
19th  Geo.  111.,  had  ftall  powers  at  aU  timee 
flw  this  pttrpooe,  and  they  or  aay  two  of  thm 
wew  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Penitent 
tiary  Honse,  at  least  onoe  in  every  fortnight^ 
and  to  '  see  evexy  dffender  oonfined  there  and 
not  disabled  by  sickness.' 

^  in  the  eontraet,  no  prorision  whatever  is 
nade  for  penenal  inspeetiobx  bat  the  govos 
aer  is  to  praeent  a  oomprehensiva  report  in 
writmg,  of  the  whole  state  of  the  establish- 
ment to  the  eonrt  of  King's  Bench  on  the  first 
day  of  every  term.  And  he  is  to  answer,  vpon 
^ath  If  reqtfred,  aU  questioaB  pnt  to  him  by 
the  Judges  of  that  eonrtyor  by  any  one  judge 
thereof  in  taoation  time,  or  by  any  oiftoer  of  the 
erown,  or  by  any  other  person  with  the  leave 
of  the  said  oourt,  or  of  any  one  judge  thereof. 
And  he  is  ftarther  to  surrender  his  ottoe  of 
governor,  ff  ordered  by  the  Mid  eonri,  *  on 
proof  duly  obtained  as  above,  or  otherwise,  of 
•misbehaviour  in  the  execution  of  the  said  office.' 

^  The  insniftcienoy  of  this  article  (the  only 
one  in  the  agreement  that  concerns  the  snper- 
intendenee  of  the  establishment)  to  provide 
iir  the  redress  of  gri0vanoBS,or  the  oorxeetion 
-oi  any  improper  pxaetiee  which  may  prevail 
there,  is  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
fat  your  Committee  to  enlarge  upon  this  point. 

Tt  1b  obvious  that  dronmstances  mnst  fre- 
^entiy  oecar  ra  a  prison,  which  call  i>r  the 
iirteipiuition  of  higher  authorities  to  esnsure 
or  control  the  keeper,  without  constituting 
such  instances  of  mi8beha?iour,  as  would  jus- 
tify the  avoidance  of  a  beneficial  contract.  To 
oooadons  in  which  an  eironeons  or  indiscreet 
-mode  of  treating  the  prisonen  should  be  pur- 
aued,  f^m  want  of  judgment  in  the  contraetor, 
or  tnm  any  cause  not  Ihlling  under  the  de- 
scription of  'misbehadour,'  m  proposed  re- 
medy by  liie  authority  of  the  long's  Bench 
appears  to  be  totally  inappHcable ;  and  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  does  apply.  It  could  only  be 
attained  in  term  time,  while  the  oourt,  which 
is  to  make  the  order,  is  sittmg. 
^Kr  Bentham  supposes,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  evidence,  that  sufficient  inunction,  and 
oppoiiBnities  enough  of  making  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners,  mi|^t  be  afibrded,  by 
the  admission  of  the  public  at  aU  reasonable 
times  into  the  inspection  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  Imilding,  f^m  whence  all  the  cells  would 
be  visible,  and  which  would  be  aeeearible  to 
the  voice  of  evevy  prisoner  by  means  of  tubes, 
to  be  oonstmcted  for  that  purpose ;  and  he 
seems  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  vigilance  which 
the  newspapers  are  to  exert  in  watching  his 
conduct.    Bat  your  Committee,  agreeing  with 


Mr  Bentham  in  the  belief  that  curioeity  would 
bring  many  persons  to  view  a  Penitentiary 
House  of  BO  novel  a  construetion,  do  not  con* 
ear  in  the  supposition,  that  any  intercoarsb  of 
the  doMriptiMi  aUnded  to  between  eneh  ym- 
tens  and  the  prisonen^  can  supersede  the  ne- 
eessitj  of  having  persona  nominated  expressly 
for  the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  every 
part  of  an  establishment  of  that  nature,  in 
whom  the  powers  of  ohtainfaig  inftmnatioo,  in 
regard  to  any  ndsmoaagensni^  shall  bo  I 


paaied  by  suAtient  authority  for  its  correction. 
^  While  your  Committee  state  theb  opinion, 
of  the  inexpediency  of  carrying  into  execution 
a  contract  of  the  description  above  stated,  they 
iMl  themselves  called  upon  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Houee^  the  strong  equitaUe  chums 
'vriueh  Mr  Bentham  possesses  to  compensation, 
in  consequence  of  the  contract  not  having  taken 
efibct.  Your  Committee  have  not  gone  into  a 
det«aed  examination  of  the  various  eirsum- 
ttaneee  conneeted  with  Ibat  sabjeet,  as  ao  in- 
qniry  of  that  aatore  au^  have  ocoaeioned  an 
inconvament  delay  in  their  reporting  upon  the 
mmre  important  matters  referred  to  them;  but 
Mr.  Bentham  has  stated,  that  he  was  encou- 
raged by  his  Bl^esty's  goventtnent  to  take 
measures  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the 
intended  establishment;  that  he  has  employed 
much  time,  and  has  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  addition  to  the  £2000  advanced  to 
him  in  1794,  ae  mentioned  above,  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  that  its  nonrperf<«mance  was  not 
owing  to  any  defkkult  or  backwardness  on  his 
side.  He  1ms,  therefore,  under  these  circum- 
stsMOB,  a  Just  right  to  expect,  not  only  that 
the  money  so  laid  out  dioakl  be  repaid,  bat 
that  a  liberal  remuneration  should  be  made  to 
him  fbr  his  trouble  and  ultimate  disappoint- 
mont  ^e  on  his  part  accounting  for  any  ad- 
vantagis  that  shall  have  aecmed  to  him  from 
the  lands,  of  wluefa  he  has  been  stated  to  be 
inpoesessionasfeoi&e.)  And  your  Committee 
recommend,  that  measnzes  should  be  taken 
forthe  settlementof  theee  elaimewithoatdaky. 

Tlie  Seoond  Report  of  the  Committee, 
as  it  chiefly  consists  of  a  commuDioatioB 
from  Bentham,  follows  at  full  length : — 

Second  Report  from  the  Coiiiiittes 
ON  THE  Laws  rblatin6  to  Pemi- 
TENtiART  Houses. — Ordered^  hy  the 
Home  itf  Common*^  to  hi  printed, 
lOth  June,  1811. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  eiqpediency  of  erecting  a  Pbni* 
TKVTiARY  House,  or  Penitentiary 
HotTVES,  nnder  the  acts  of  tke  ^th 
and  19th  of  his  present  Majesty;  and, 
in  case  the  adoption  of  the  measare 
now  referred  to  their  consideration 
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should  appear  to  them  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  to  report 
whether  any  additional  legisla^ve 
pioyisions  will  be  wanted  for  that 
purpose;  and  what  number  of  per- 
sons such  Pemtentiary  House,  or 
Penitentiary  Houses,  should,  in  their 
judgment,  be  calculated  to  receive, 
together  with  any  observations,  which 
they  may  deem  material  upon  the 
subject  of  their  inquiry;— «ud  who 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
effects,  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  punishment  of  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  of  imprison- 
ment on  board  the  Hulks ;  and  were 
empowered  to  report  their  observa- 
tions and  opinion  thereupon  from  time 
to  time  to  the  House ; — ^Have  further 
considered  the  matters  to  them  re- 
ferred and  agreed  upon  the  following 
Repobt: — 

Your  Committee  having  received  the 
following  letter  from  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Esq.,  since  their  former  Report  was 
made  to  the  House,  have  Uiought  it 
their  duty  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House;  although 
the  observations  therein  contcdned,  have 
not  made  any  difference  in  their  opinion 
upon  the  matters  referred  to  them. 

10th  June,  1811. 

(^Corrected  Copy,  received  lOth  June, 
181L]    Dated 

Queen  $  Square  Place^  Westminster^ 
6^  Jfo^,  1811. 

Sib,  —  Understanding  at  different 
times,  from  different  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  that  in  calling 
me  before  them,  the  object  of  the 
Committee  has  been — not  merely  to 
scrutinize  into  the  contract  to  which 
I  am  a  party,  but  also,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  forming  their  judgment  con- 
cerning the  most  eligible  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  such  part  of  the  convict  popu- 
lation of  the  country  as  it  may  not  be 
thought  fit  to  confine  in  Hulks,  or  em- 
ploy in  colonial^,  to  collect  any  such 
mformation  as,  in  any  shape,  I  might 
be  found  capable  of  affording — ^I  iSke 
the  liberty  of  submitting  in  this  mode, 
to  your  consideration  and  that  of  the 


Committee,  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  the  country  convicts. 

For  such  of  the  convicts,  whose  con<« 
viction  shall  have  taken  place  in  Lon- 
don or  Middlesex,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  few  other  counties  neariy 
contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  such  as 
those  for  instance  which  are  comprised 
in  the  home-circuit,  the  provision  made 
by  the  existing  contract  may,  it  seems 
to  be  supposed,  suffice. 

On  this  supposition,  what,  in  some 
mode  or  other  of  the  Penitentiary  plan, 
remains  to  be  provided  for,  is— 4hat  as 
yet  indefinite  part  of  the  convict  popu- 
lation, which  may  be  expected  to  be 
furnished  by  the  more  or  less  distant 
counties: — say,  for  example,  the  five 
remaining  circuits. 

For  this  large  remnant  of  that  popu* 
lation  the  question  then  is— What  is 
the  best  mode  ? 

To  this  question  the  answer  presents 
three  options — 

1.  Panopticons  in  the  metropolis,  over 
and  above  the  one  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined upon :  viz.  in  number,  one  at 
least,  and  as  many  more,  if  any,  as  the 
number  of  convicts  to  be  provided  for 
shall  be  deemed  to  require. 

2.  Panopticons,  upon  an  equal  scale, 
and  consequently  in  equal  number,  in 
the  country.  These  two  plans  belong 
alike  to  what,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  call  the  open  mode 
upon  a  large  scale. 

3.  Penitentiaiy  houses,  in  the  exist- 
ing mode,  one  in  and  for  each  county; 
or,  in  such  cases  in  which  the  convict 
population  afforded  by  a  single  county 
would  be  manifestly  too  snudl,  one  in 
each  aggre^;ate  of  contiguous  connties^ 
to  be  associated  together  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  last  mode  I  would  beg  leave  to 
distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  the 
close  mode  upon  a  small  scale. 

As  to  the  question  between  the  open 
mode  upon  a  large  scale — viz.  the  Pan- 
opticon mode  upon  the  Panopticon  scale, 
and  the  dose  mode  upon  a  small  scale 
— my  opinion  has  been  already  submit^ 
ted,  and  not  my  opinion  only,  but  the 
considerations,  or  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  formed. 
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Managementy  in  every  imaginable 
point,  better;  expense  less:  in  these 
few  words  all  those  considerations  will 
be  found  comprised. 

On  the  question  between  panopticons 
all  in  the  metropolis,  aad  panopticons 
one  in  the  metropolis  and  others  in  the 
eonntrj,  (in  each  case  in  the  open  mode 
upon  Uie  large  scale,)  neither  are  the 
points  of  distinction  so  manifest,  nor  the 
importance  of  them  so  great. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  result  of 
my  inquiry  is — ^that  panopticons  all  in 
the  metropolis  present  a  diecided  title  to 
preference. 

What  presents  itself  to  me  as  the 
principal  reason  is,  that  the  metropolis 
affords  beyond  comparison  the  best  pub- 
lic. Here  whatsoever  matter  proper  for 
consideration  comes  into  existence,  is, 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  brought 
instantaneously  to  the  ear,  laid  open 
even  to  the  inspection  of  the  eye,  of  the 
whole  body  of  constituted  authorities : 
of  the  members  of  the  administration,  of 
the  immediately  superintending  judicial 
anthority :  of  every  member  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

Not  that  objections  are  altogether 
wanting;  but  neither  from  report  nor 
from  imagination,  have  I  been  able  to 
collect  any,  the  united  force  of  which 
seems  sufficient  to  constitute  a  prepon- 
derant one. 

1.  Danger  to  the  metropolis,  from 
forcible  and  general  eruption,  increased. 

2.  Inordinate  accumulation  of  con- 
victs for  whom  provision  may  be  to  be 
made  after  discharge. 

3.  Remoteness  of  the  convicts  from 
their  respective  desired  abodes,  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge. 

4.  Inordinate  expense  of  conveying 
the  convicts  from  die  place  of  convic^ 
tion  to  the  place  of  punishment. 

•  5.  Supposed  unsuitableness  of  the 
fund,  upon  which,  on  this  plan,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance,  with  or  without 
the  expense  of  conveyance,  would  be  to 
be  charged. 

These  are  all  the  objections  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover :  and  to  these 
I  proceed  to  submit  such  answers  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  has  suggested. 

I.  Objection  1.    Danger  of  general 


and  forcible  emption.  Answer.  In  my 
own  particular  opinion  it  will  readily 
enough  be  conceived,  considering  the 
pecuUar  guards  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Panopticon  plan  provide,  this 
dan^r  cannot  appear  very  considerable 
in  either  case. 

But,  if  it  be  considerable,  the  metro* 
polis  is  the  spot  in  which  it  should  na- 
turally appear  much  less  considerable 
than  in  any  o<^r  place :  in  any  other 
town  or  towns  at  least,  to  which,  other- 
wise, this  part  of  the  convict  population 
would  be  to  be  consigned. 

Millbank  and  Tothill  Fields  being,  by 
the  supposition,  the  spot  fixed  upon  aK 
ready  for  one  panopticon,  I  see  not  what 
should  hinder  its  being  made  to  receive 
as  many  others  as  can  be  required. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Tot- 
hill Fields  is  constantly  stationed  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands :  the  distance,  so  small,  that, 
in  case  of  commotion,  communication 
might  be  made  by  signals  of  both  sorts : 
signals  not  only  to  the  ear,  but  even  to 
the  eye,  if  an  apparatus  to  that  effect 
were  thought  fit  to  be  provided. 

In  Totlull  Fields,  at  one  end  of  Ro- 
chester Row,  stands,  and  has  stood  for 
(I  think  it  is)  about  eight  or  ten  years, 
a  military  infirmary,  in  which  is  con- 
stantly stationed  a  military  guard,  con- 
sisting, as  I  have  just  been  informed  on 
the  spot,  of  nine  soldiers.  On  one  side, 
the  waste  called  Tothill  Fields  has  for 
its  boundary  this  Rochester  Row,  on 
the  opposite  side  the  parcel  of  ground 
already  purchased  for  the  Panopticon 
Penit^tiary  House.  On  no  part  of 
this  ground  is  there  any  buildmg  but 
what  may  at  present  be  actually  seen 
from  the  infirmary  just  mentioned,  and 
by  the  guard  tliere  stationed. 

^^  On  a  subject  so  plain  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  troubling  the  Commit- 
tee with  so  many  wor£i,  but  for  the 
recollection,  that  some  ei^teen  or  nine- 
teen years  ago,  at  the  commencement 
of  my  negotiations,  to  an  observation  of 
mine  pointing  to  the  military  force  in 
the  Park  as  an  obvious  source  of  secu- 
rity, the  answer  returned,  by  a  gentle- 
man then  in  office,  was  an  inexorable 
negative.     What  the  objections  were,  I 
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inqiufed  in  thSii:  wUh  the gentlemaa 
liimself  tiwjrdid  not  originate*  Be  thej 
what  they  omj,  thej  would  now  lie 
fonnd,  I  ahoiild  hope,  no  longer  in  ez- 
ifltenoe*  If  the  Panoptioon  contained 
within  it8  lodge  an  aeting  magistnte, 
this  military  guard,  being  aetaally  in 
hie  Tiew,  womd,  on  any  aaeh  oooanon 
as  that  in  question,  be  aotnally  under 
his  eomnuuid.  I  mean  by  eommon-law, 
to  which  no  order  ham  any  war-office, 
would,  I  presume,  be  opposed. 

^  By  the  ocmstant  sight  of  a  similar 
guard,  stationed,  if  thought  neoesssiy, 
close  to  the  spot ;  for  example,  three  or 
four  at  the  entianoe  into  the  Panopti* 
COD  ground  through  the  walled  avenue 
ihat  leads  to  the  hooscy^^two  or  three 
at  each  of  the  two  elevated  watch* 
houses,  which  command,  each  of  them, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside  of  two  of  the  four 
(Byurrounding  walls,— by  the  constant 
sight  of  this  small  guard,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  tl»9  arrangements  that 
might  so  easily  be  made  for  instan- 
taneous communication  with  the  great 
body  stationed  in  the  neigbbourinff  park, 
it  would  be  extraordinary  indeec^  i^  in 
the  imagination  of  the  most  refractory 
prisoner,  all  chance  of  success  in  any 
such  attempt^  would  not  be  rendered 
hopeless, — manifesUy  as  well  as  con* 
stantl^  hopeless,  farther  observations 
on  this  head,  may  be  seen  in  Panopticon 
Postscript,  part  2,  sect.  15,  pp.  from  201 
to  208.     [Works,  voL  iv.,  p-  164-5.] 

^  Against  eveiy  danger  of  this  sort, 
such  are  the  means  of  security  afforded 
by  the  metropolis  in  general,  but  in  a 
more  particular  degree  by  the  particu- 
lar spot  in  question.  In  any  of  the 
provincial  situations,  what  security  com- 
parable to  this  could  be  afforded  ?  and 
that,  too,  as  in  this  case,  without  any 
special  allotment  of  military  force  for 
this  particular  purpose  ? 

^  True  it  is,  that  spite  of  military 
guards,  French  and  other  prisoners  of 
war  have,  from  time  to  time,  and  but 
too  often,  and  in  too  great  numbers, 
contrived  to  make  their  eaoape. 

^  But  against  the  escape  of  convict 
prisoners,  uie  Panopticon  pkiu  presents 
securities  in  abnndmice,  few  of  which,  if 


any,  would  (I  believe)  be  found  em- 
ploved  on  any  existing  plan,  in  the  case 
of  foreign  prisoners. 

^  1.  Uniform  conspicuonsly  distinc- 
tive. 

^  2.  Close  drees,  in  which  the  con- 
cealment of  any  weapon  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  offence  or  defence^  would  be 
impracticable. 

*^  3*  Mark,  by  which,  on  the  mere 
baring  the  hfll»itaally  covered  arm,  (the 
other  being  habitually  uncovered,)  the 
oondition  ^  the  pemon  in  questicm,  viz. 
the  foct  of  his  being  a  person  belonging, 
m  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  to  the 
prison  in  question,  would,  for  weeks  at 
least  after  escape,  be  manifested. 

^  4.  Constant  ^vision  of  the  prisoners 
into  small,  and  those  assorted  companies. 

"  5.  The  prisoners  rendered  distin- 
guishable at  a  distance,  each  of  them  by 
a  number  marked  upon  his  clothing  at 
the  back  and  at  the  breast 

^  6.  No  outlet  for  the  prisoners  into 
the  enclosed  area,  but  through  a  passage 
commanded  by  a  guard ;  and  so  narrow 
that  no  more  thim  one  can  make  his 
exit  at  a  time,  nor  then  but  under  a 
horisontal  bar,  so  stationed,  as,  by  ob- 
liging each  person  to  stoop,  to  render 
impossible  an^  acquisition  of  conjunct 
force  by  running. 

^  7.  Light  kept  constantly  thrown, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day>  not  only 
upon  every  spot  to  which  the  prisoners 
have  access  within  the  prison,  but  upon 
the  whole  surfooe  of  the  four  surround- 
ing walls. 

^^8.  For  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
eyes  in  considerable  numbers  constantly 
availing  themselves  of  that  light :  vis., 
some  in  the  centre  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  circularly  polygonal  building 
within  the  walls,  otliers  stationed  in  the 
commanding  watch-houses  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  outside  of,  and  in  port 
above,  those  walls. 

^  9.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  all  round, 
a  range  of  q»ike8,  iron  or  wooden,  of 
such  siiffhtness,  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
set  a  ladder  against  them,  or  throw  a 
rope  over  th^n  to  get  up  bv,  thev  would 
give  way  and  break,  and  m  either  case 
strike  against  a  range  of  wires,  by  which 
a  number  of  bells  would  be  set  a-ringing. 
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**10.  A  eonyenaftion-tabe  from  the 
eentnd  lodge  to  each  of  the  exterior 
guard-houses. 

» 11.  On  the  outside  ol  each  of  the 
danoundinff  walls,  a  ditoh,  the  water  of 
which  would,  on  any  attempt  to  a&der^ 
mine  the  contignons  wall,  innndate  the 
minera,  and  while  it  betoajed  their 
operations,  render  an  exit,  if  not  abso> 
Intelj  impracticable,  at  least  impraeti- 
eable  without  such  noise  as  would  gf?e 
abundant  warning  to  the  guard-house. 

^12.  Toeach  sueh  guard-house  a  dog 
or  dogs,  of  the  sort  of  those  which  in 
the  night  are  set  a-barking  by  any  the 
least  noise* 

^  In  the  eyes  of  the  Committee, 
the  ennmeration  of  these  several  re- 
sources may  be  perhaps  the  more  par- 
donable, it  they  should  (4)pear,  any  of 
them,  capable  of  being  applied  with  ad- 
yantage  to  the  giving  additional  seou^ 
rity  to  those  modes  of  confinement  of 
which  in  the  present  state  of  things  the 
inefficiency  has  so  frequently  been  seen 
to  betray  itself. 

^  To  such  of  the  convicts  as  it  might 
be  thought  fit  to  give  employment  to  in 
the  Panopticon  ground  at  large,  and 
thence  without  the  limits  of  the  enclosed 
area,  true  it  is,  that  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  above  securities,  nor  that  the  most 
considerable  part,  would  be  found  ap- 


^Bnt  considering,  that  the  time  of 
day-light  would  be  the  only  time  at 
which  the  demand  or  use  for  any  such 
employment  would  present  itself;  con- 
sidering that  in  £ELCt,  on  the  many  pub- 
lic worKs  on  which  convicts  have  now 
for  so  many  years  been  employed,  they 
have  been  employed  in  large  numbers, 
and  (as  supposedf)  without  any  particu- 
lar means  of  selection  or  anxiety  on  that 
h^,  and  that  too  under  slight  guard, 
and  yet,  at  those  times  at  least,  without 
any  instances,  I  believe,  of  escape ;  con- 
sidering, that  the  passion  by  which  a 
prisoner  is  prompted  to  seek,  by  violent 
means  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  a 
relief  from  durance,  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  equal  strength  in  the  breast  of 
every  individual  member,  of  a  society 
so  numerous '  and  so  miscellaneous,  the 
members  of  which  may,  with  less  dan- 


gttt  of  injnstiee  than  atiywheie  else^  be 
rendered  rssponsiUe  for  each  othw; 
considering,  that  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment whi^  is  essential  to  a  system  of 
commercial  operation  conducted  upon 
tibe  plan  in  qnestion,  theve  is  nothing 
that  seems  to  present  a  psobabilify  of  its 
bdng  prodnctive  of  any  exwtion  more 
violent  and  desperate  than  in  the  case 
of  a  prison  upon  any  of  the  ordinary 
phuis:  all  these  tiiinffs  considered,  tlie 
conclusion  may,  it  is  hoped,  be,  that  in 
a  case  where  by  any  fsalnie  of  human 
prudence  the  party  failing  would,  as  in 
the  present  case,  lie  in  so  many  shapes 
and  in  so  high  a  degree  a  sufleier,  that 
same  human  prudence^  on  which,  in 
q»ite  of  all  possible  securities  of  every 
other  kind»  reliance  must  in  every  case 
be  placed,  is  not^  in  the  present  case,  to 
be  considered  as  destitute  of  all  claim  to 
that  sort  and  degree  of  confidence,  which 
is  so  unavoidably  bestowed  upon  it  in 
all  other  cases. 

^  To  make  use  of  every  one  of  these 
securities,  at  all  events,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  without  any  exception 
in  any  case,  is  more  than  I  see  any  ne- 
cessity of  pledging  myself  for ;  nor  yet 
do  they  constitute  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  securities,  to  which  it  might  eventu- 
ally happen  to  me  to  have  recourse. 
Many  of  them  will  be  attended  witii  an 
expense  which,  if  incurred  without  ne- 
cessity, would  be  so  much  waste ;  but 
for  which  the  justification,  as  well  on 
the  score  of  necessity  as  of  good  economy, 
will  be  the  more  complete,  the  larger 
the  scale  is  on  which  the  establishment 
is  conducted. 

^*  The  fiumlty  by  which  these  securi- 
ties were  devised,  will  not,  I  presume^ 
be  considered  as  putting  an  exclusion 
upon  the  kindred  foculty,  by  which  the 
decision  on  the  question,  how  many  and 
whidi  of  them  to  employ,  will  from  time 
to  time  be  to  be  pronounced. 

"  I  proceed  with  the  objections. 

^  II.  Objection  2d.  Inordinate  accu- 
mulation of  convicts  for  whom  provision 
may  be  to  be  made  after  discharge. 

*^  Answer.  Upon  the  Panopticon  plan, 
there  will  be  the  subsidiary  establish- 
ment, open  to  as  many  as  may  choose 
to  take  the  benefit  of  it.    Some  wiU| 
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some  will  not ;  bat,  whatever  may  be 
the  proportion  of  the  one  nnmber  to  the 
other,  and  whatever  may  be  the  snm  of 
the  two  nnmbers,  the  exclosiye  choice  of 
the  metropolis  does  not,  to  mj  appre- 
hension, present  itself  in  the  shape  of 
an  inoonyenience. 

*^  In  the  character  of  a  reservoir  for 
the  influx  in  question,  the  option  lies 
between  the  metropolis  and  some  coun- 
try town :  some  other  town  within  the 
circuits  of  South  Britain.  The  metro- 
polis will,  it  is  true,  already  have  to 
Provide  for  the  influx  from  its  own 
Panopticon.  But,  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  magnitude  of  the  influx  in 
both  cases,  compare  the  magnitude  of 
the  mass  of  population  into  which  the 
influx  will  have  to  discharffe  itself  in 
this  case,  (say  in  round  numbers  a  mil- 
lion ;)  with  the  magnitude  of  the  largest 
mass  into  which  it  can  be  set  to  dischu'ge 
itself  in  the  case  of  any  other  such  town; 
say  80,000:  by  this  comparison,  all 
apprehension  on  this  score  will,  it  should 
seem,  be  dissipated. 

III.  Objection  3d.  Remoteness  of 
the  convicts  firom  their  respective  de- 
sired abodes,  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
charge. 

**"  Answer  1.  Merely  for  the  purpose 
of  fiici  litatine,  on  the  pitft  of  the  prisoners 
after  their  discharge,  the  return  to  their 
places  of  birth  or  subsequent  settlement, 
in  the  open  mode  on  the  large  scale,  it 
would  hardly,  I  presume,  be  deemed 
worth  while  so  much  as  to  build -one 
additional  Panopticon  as  above,  much 
less,  as  in  the  close  mode  upon  the  small 
scale,  to  establish,  in  each  county,  or 
set  of  associated  counties,  a  Penitentiary 
House  or  improved  prison,  on  any  other 
plan  or  plans.  On  this  occasion,  the 
object  ultimately  and  intrinsically  aimed 
at,  would  be,  I  suppose,  not  the  birth- 
place of  each  person,  nor  yet  his  place 
of  last  settlement  as  such,  but  the  place, 
wherever  it  were,  of  his  choice.  But, 
take  either  of  those  places  of  presumed 
preference,  the  stain  upon  his  character 
considered,  it  might  not  less  probably 
be  the  spot,  that,  of  all  others,  he  would 
be  the  most  averse,  than  that  which  he 
would  be  most  desirous,  to  fix  upon  for 
his  residence. 


2.  The  subsidiary  establishment, 
which,  under  the  Panopticon  plan,  the 
governor  would  stand  bound  to  provide 
for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  for 
all  such  bA  chose  to  accept  of  it,  has  for 
its  basis  the  supposed  non-existence  of 
any  such  place  of  former  abode,  or  the 
unwillingness  to  fix  in  it :  and  the  least 
that  this  provision  does  is,  to  remove 
from  the  ground  of  necessity  to  that  of 
mere  inclination,  the  demand  for  means 
of  conveyance  to  any  other  spot. 

3.  Whatsoever  be,  in  preference  to 
employment  in  the  above-mentioned 
subsidiary  establishment,  the  object  of 
each  man's  desire,  that  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  his  whole  term,  which  by 
the  contract  is  secured  to  him,  must  be 
small  indeed,  if  it  does  not  afford  him 
ample  means  of  gratifying  such  desire. 

4.  If  after  all,  it  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, that  to  each  such  discharged  convict 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  place  of  his 
choice,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  afforded 
at  the  public  charge,  a  mode  beyond 
comparison  less  expensive,  than  provid- 
ing, though  it  were  no  more  than  a 
single  prison,  in  this  sole  view,  would  be 
the  putting  into  his  pocket  a  sum  of 
money,  under  the  expectation  of  its 
being  applied  to  this  purpose.  But,  as 
the  ascertuning,  upon  any  satisfactory 
evidence,  the  spot  really  desired,  would 
be  plainly  impossible,  the  spot  assumed 
could  be  no  other  than  the  spot  most 
distant  from  the  Penitentiary  House  in 
question ;  for,  as  that  most  distant  spot 
is  the  spot  that  would  command  most 
money,  that  would  of  course  be  the  de- 
clared spot  of  each  man's  choice. 

But  even  this  maximum — ^meaning 
the  annual  sum  of  aU  these  maximums 
— ^would  be  a  trifle,  in  comparison  of 
the  expense  of  an  additional  prison,  to 
be  built  and  kept  up  on  purpose.  As 
to  conye3rance,  the  means  of  loco-motion 
derived  by  each  man  from  the  bounty 
of  nature,  would  for  this  purpose  be,  I 
presume,  regarded  as  suflicient :  of  the 
maximum  in  question,  the  expense  would 
therefore  be  nether  more  nor  lees,  than 
the  supposed  necessary  expense  of  sub- 
sistence, during  a  journey  begun,  con- 
tinued, and  ended,  in  the  pedesttkun 
mode. 
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lY.  Objection  4th.  Inordinste  ex- 
penae  of  oonveying  the  convicts  ^m 
the  phice  of  conyiction  to  the  phice  of 
panishment. 

Answer.  Supposing  the  convicts  to 
he  conveyed  from  the  several  Assise 
and  Quarter  Session  towns  to  the  me- 
tarc^lis,  the  expense  (it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged) could  not  but  be  |;reat6r 
than  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition  of 
a  plurality  of  Panopticons,  of  which,  the 
number  Ming  determined  by  the  large- 
ness of  the  8(»le,  the  situations  should  be 
exclusively  adapted  to  this  one  purpose : 
say  one  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  points 
of  the  compass — east,  north,  and  west. 
But— 

1.  Suppose,  that  in  addition  to  the 
one  London  Panopticon,  only  two  such 
country  receptacles  were  required, — 
place  these  two  in  any  two  of  the  tbffee 
above-mentioned  points  of  the  compass, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  third, — in  the 
east  and  north  only— or  in  the  east  and 
west  only-— or  in  the  west  and  north 
only, — ^it  seems  questionable  whether  any 
such  saving  as  supposed,  even  to  any 
the  minutest  amount,  would  really  take 
place. 

2.  Even  supposing  each  of  those  three 
points  of  the  compass  to  have  its  Panop- 
ticon, and  thence,  in  respect  of  len^ 
of  journeys  and  magnitude  of  travellmg 
expenses,  a  corresponding  saving  pro- 
duced, the  advantage  produced  on  this 
score,  would,  on  calculation,  be  found 
(I  am  inclined  to  think)  so  small,  as  to 
go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  coun- 
teracting the  disadvantage  already  indi- 
^»ted  as  having  place,  on  the  more  im- 
portant score,  above  mentioned. 

^  Being,  as  to  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  unavoidable,  we  have 
here  an  expense  which  as  to  so  much 
cannot  be  saved.  But  that  which  may 
be  done,  and  in  point  of  justice  (it  should 
seem)  ought  to  be  done,  is,  to  equalize 
it  :-*to  equalize  it,  I  mean,  in  such  sort, 
that  upon  a  county,  the  Assize  or  Quar- 
ter-Session town  of  which  is  more  dis- 
tant than  that  of  another  county  from 
the  place  of  permanent  confinement,  man 
for  man,  the  burthen  of  conveyance  may 
not,  on  that  account,  be  rendered,  or  left 
io  be,  the  heavier,  in  its  pressure  on  the 


firei-mentioned  county,  viz.  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  distance. 

^^  Now  as  to  the  mode  of  equalization. 
On  the  contract  plan,  whosoever  carries 
on  the  management  of  that  Panopticon 
receptacle  which  is  the  common  reservoir 
for  ute  convicts  of  all  the  several  coun- 
ties in  question,  in  his  contract  it  might 
be  made  a  condition,  that,  foriv  aum  cer- 
tain, he  should  take  upon  him  the  con- 
veyance of  the  convicts  from  all  the  se- 
veral Assize  towns  and  Quarter-Session 
towns  in  the  district : — ^for  which  pur- 
pose, an  average  would  of  course  be 
taken,  viz.  by  tiddng  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
tances, and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of 
the  towns  :^harge  of  conveyance^  so 
much  per  mile. 

^^  Y.  Objection  5th.  Suj^posed  nnsuit- 
ableness  of  the  fund,  upon  which,  on  this 
plan,  the  expense  of  mamtenance,  with 
or  without  the  expense  of  conveyance, 
would  be  to  be  charged. 

^  To  this  objection  two  answers  pre- 
sent themselves : 

^^  I.  That,  for  the  expense  in  question, 
the  fund  in  question  is  not  an  unsuitable 
one :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  suit- 
able one,  than  the  fund  upon  which  it 
would,  in  the  other  case,  be  charged. 

*^  II.  That,  supposing  the  rival  fund  a 
more  suitable  one,  th^  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  tranaferrmg  the  expense  to 
that  rival  fund. 

^'  I.  First  then,  the  proposed  fund  is 
not  an  unsnitable  one. 

"I.  The  proposed  is  the  common  na- 
tional fund.  It  is  the  same  fund,  on 
which  the  expense  is  charged,  in  the  in- 
stance of  all  that  portion  of  the  convict 
population  which  is  sent  to  colonize.  It 
IS  the  same  fund,  on  w^ich  the  expense 
is  charged,  in  the  instance  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  same  population  which  is 
consigned  to  the  hulks. 

"  I^  as  yet,  of  that  portion  which  has 
hitherto  been  consigned  to  prisons,— to 
improved  or  not  improved  prisons, — ^the 
expense  has  hitherto  been  charsed  on 
the  counties,  that  is  on  the  contributors 
to  the  poor  rates,  the  disposition  thus 
made,  had,  I  should  suppose,  for  its 
cause,— not  any  such  opinion,  as  that 
the  poor  rates  constituted  a  fund  more 
suitable  than   the  national  fund,    but 
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merelj  tbis  oirounuriaiioe,  yu.  tfait  tlie 
poor  rates  of  each  oounty  oonatitated  the 
only  fund,  out  of  whieh  it  wis  posrible 
to  obtain  monej  for  debwying  the  ex- 
penaeof  the  sort  of  prism  ia  qneetion  ;•**- 
vis.  a  i^ison  mtnate  withm  the  eomitj, 
and  i4>pvopriated  to  the  nee  of  that 
connty,  to  the  exelnaion  of  efvmy  other 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

^  To  save  the  trooble  and  leflponmbi- 
Uty  of  making  proviaon^  at  the  oharge 
of  the  national  fimd,  for  an  ezpenditore 
to  a  certain  amoonti  a  pnblioman  wonld 
hardly,  I  ahonld  8Qppo0e»  be  destrow  of 
imposing  upon  this  or  that  daoi  ot  his 
feltow-subjeeta^  sooh  as  the  eontribnferun 
to  Uie  poor  n^  an  expense^  for  ex- 
amplO)  of  double  tiiat  amount. 

^  But  mj  calcuhition,  as  well  as  my 
eipeetations,  will  have  greatly  indeed 
deceived  me,  should  the  differenoe  in 
point  of  expense  between  the  open  mode 
upon  a  hutge  scale,  and  the  close  mode 
upon  a  small  scale,  turn  out  to  be  as 
little  as  to  the  amount  of  two  to 
one  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small 
scale. 

^^  In  the  case  of  poor-houses,  in  the 
tract  entitled  ^Pauper  Management  im- 
proved, &cV  published  in  Young's  An- 
nals of  Agriculture,  in  p.  43,  [Works, 
ToL  viii*,  p.  978,]  may  be  seen  a  oalca- 
lation,  made  by  a  profiDsdonal  and  offi- 
cial hand,  in  which,  under  the  head  of 
eonstructicm,  forasjstem  of  poor-houses 
on  that  small  scale  which  then  was  and 
actually  is  in  practice  in  the  Suffolk 
poor-houses,  the  expense  for  all  Eng- 
land being  £10,275,850  money  of  that 
time,  the  expense  of  the  eentru-inspeo- 
tion  plan,  on  tiie  scale  of  2,000  inlwbi- 
tants  to  a  house,  is  stated  at  no  more 
than  ie2,357»000;  conoderably  lees  than 
a  fourth  part  ^— amount  of  savinff, 
7,918,250  >-and  upon  the  official  estab- 
lishment, (an  annuallT  veeuiring  ex- 
pense,) die  amount  of  the  annual  saving 
IS  therein  stated  at  £408,181  5sf-^-ditto 
multiplied  by  20,  (to  bring  it,  like  the 
other  ei^nsD,  to  principal  money,) 
8,162,625.— Number  of  persons  mam- 
taioed  in  each  such  siqmosed  Panopti- 
con Dooiuhoose,  2,000:  being  the  exaet 
nunloer  of  the  penons  for  whom^  in  the 
character  of  priaoneis^  abcnre  eleven 


yean  ago,  vii.,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1800,  as  stated  in  a  former  letter  of 
mine  now  lying  before  the  Committee, 
I  was  ordered  to  prepare. 

^This  is  the  case  of  poor-houses:  and, 
both  being  on  the  Ptaiopticon  plan,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  influence  of  mmii- 
tude  of  scsle  upon  expense,  no  differ- 
ence will  be  found  between  the  case  of 
poop-housss  and  the  case  of  prisons. 

^'11.  But,  secondly,  supposing  the 
determination  should  be  taken,  to  diarge 
on  the  poor-rate  fund  this  third  part  of 
that  general  head  of  expense,  the  con- 
vict expense,  of  liiiich  the  two  other 
thirds  are  charged  on  the  naticmal  fond, 
on  this  suppoffltion  the  transference 
might  without  difficulty  be  made.  The 
average  numbers  of  the  convicts^  which^ 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  back,  the 
several  counties  have  respectively  been 
in  the  habit  of  furnishing,  being  taken, 
those  numbers  woidd  serve  for  express- 
ing the  relative  sums  with  which  each 
such  count)r  might  annually  be  charged, 
towards  the  expense  of  the  oonmion 
Panopticon  or  Panopticons,  the  station 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  metro- 
polis :  I  mean  the  Panopticons  serving 
m  common  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aggregate  body  of  the  conricts  re- 
ceivable from  those  several  counties. 

^But,  any  sudi  number  as  2,000, 
would  it  not  (1  hear  it  asked)  be  an 
unwieldy  number  ?  too  unwieldy  for 
good  management  ?  Oh  yes :  on  every 
ordinanr  plan,  too  unwieldy  by  a  great 
deaL  N'me  hundred  was  the  number 
of  the  prisonen,  that,  on  the  original 
and  supposed  highly-finidied  Peniten- 
tiary plan,  as  per  19  G.  d,  c.  74,  were 
to  liave  been  confined  in  the  town  that 
was  to  have  been  built  for  that  purpose 
at  Battersea  Rise:  and,  as  to  houses, 
nine  hundred,  (being  tiie  number  of 
separate  houses,  whi(£,  over  and  above 
such  as  were  to  be  occupied  in  common^ 
were  to  have  been  included  in  tiiat 
town,)  was  assuredly  too  great  a  num- 
ber lior  good  management:  two  thousand, 
conseqMutly,  in  a  much  greater  degr^ 
too  great. 

^On  everf  as  yet  esrenqiiifled  plan 
of  constmctiott  and  management,  the 
natuml  and  naturally  present  appre^ 
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lieiiabn  of  uDwietdiiieaa  hia»  tborabie, 
yery  just  gioiiiidfl  to  etmi  upon. 

^Biit  apoB  tlie  Pttioptiooii  iHrindi^e, 
whetber  it  bo  tor  jaoapon  or  for  oon- 
▼iott»  for  fiwo  and  innooent  noa  or  for 
priaooeni,  though  the  nombv  of  the  !»• 
liabitwiftB  be  2»000»  <bo  hcNue  is  b«t 
one :  and  that  one  hooaB  k  oapeUe  of 
being  pervaded  in  all  direetiooa,  per- 
vad^  by  a  single  glanee,  and  withont 
00  mooh  aa  a  clMngd  of  posture. 

^  Of  the  diffienltiee  whioh,  npon  any 
ordinary  plan  of  eonstniction,  for  want 
of  that  sonree  of  simplification,  attends 
the  business  of  management,  eren  in  the 
ease  of  a  poor-house,  and  of  a  moderate 
sise,  an  ezemplifioation  may  be  seen  in 
Pauper  Management  improred,  p.  43, 
[Works,  ToL  viii^  p.  378;]  in  Panop- 
tieon.  Letter  YI^  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  postscript;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
prison,  in  the  instance  of  several  Ameri- 
can prisons,  in  the  tract  intituled  Pan- 
opticon 90nH9  New  South  Wales,  Letter 
II.  pages  hma  54  to  61  [Woiks,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  238-240.}->I  haye  the  honour 
to  be^  &C., 

^Jbbbmt  Bbktham. 
"^  Charge  Half ord,  S9q^ 

"^Chmrmmijfiki 
^  Committee  on  Peniteniiaiy  Hi 


In  a  communication  addressed  to  a 
noble  Lord-*probaUy  Lord  Sidmouth 
««"Bentham  combated  the  arguments  of 
the  Ck>mmittee.  From  an  impression 
of  the  letter  made  by  a  copying  machine, 
I  extract  the  following  passages,  omit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  argument  addressed 
to  the  pivate  esir  and  understanding  of 
the  recipient  of  the  letter,  and  beann^ 
on  a  view  of  the  arrangements  which  is 
opposed  to  haye  influenced  the  C!om- 
mittee  in  their  decision,  but  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  substance  of  their 
repcNTt:-*^ 

^OausDnoirs  io thb  lUKmo  sxpsBOfBHr 
on  Ma  BniiTHAif'B  Panoftioon  Plak 
onvurm^-^-viz^  pabtly  bt  Answbbs, 

PABXKT  BV  FBBBB  OfBBBS* 

^  OnraonoN  I«r-You  will  oyerwork 
theray  (it  has  been  said;)-»yoa  will 
underfeed  them,  (those  by  tlie  under- 


feeding of  whom  there  is  anythmg  to  be 
Ined;)— -yonwilloverfBed  ihem,(tho0o 
the  overfeeding  of  whom  there  is  any- 
ng  to  be  gained;)-— you  will  pamper 
ihem  with  lBxurieB;^-you  will  work 
then,  so  that  you  will  not  leave  time 
fer  their  receiving  any  sufficient  reli^ 
giovs  and  moral  instruction. 

^'Amtoer  1.— No  tolerably  intelli- 
gent man,  howsoever  selfishW  disposed, 
would  do  so  in  my  place.  Tm  is  what 
I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  thoughts 
of  havii^  made  tolerably  clear,  and 
used  to  he  considered  as  having  done 
so— -viz.,  in  and  b^  the  Panopticon 
Book,  herewith  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ship, Part  II.,  sect  2,  ^tituled,  ^Man- 
agement, why  by  Contract:'  from  which 
pmoe  honourable  gentlemen  have  taken 
all  their  objeoticms,  forgetting  to  say 
anything  about  the  answers. 

^^Anetffer  8.-^As  to  underfeeding 
them,  by  terms  of  the  contract  I  stand 
bound  to  give  to  each  man  as  moch  as 
lie  can  eat. 

^  As  to  luxuries,  I  really  do  not 
understand  what  it  is  that  can,  so  it 
be  paid  fer,  be  stated  as  a  pemiciaui 
luxury,  unless  it  be  fermented  liquors, 
which  by  the  contract,  at  my  own  soli- 
oitation,  I  stand  precluded  mm  giving 
admittance  to,  and  with  such  securities 
against  contravention  as  had  neyer 
before  been  so  much  as  imagined. 

^  Qj^.— *Bnt  if  any  honourable  gen- 
tleman  in  whose  yiew  of  the  matter  an 
Indmf  eapurffotarime  of  meats  and 
drinks  would,  in  the  situation  m  ques- 
tion, be  an  article  seriously  subservient 
either  to  religion  or  morality,  will  be 
pleased  to  frame  one,  and  obtain  the 
requisite  orders,  I  am  ready  to  ]4edge 
myself  for  its  bdng  inviolabfy  observeoU 
*^  Answer  3.— >Aj9  to  the  n^lecting 
theur  religious  and  moral  instruction,  I 
should  tofeit  all  my  pledges,  I  should 
incur  reproaeh,  by  such  neglect,  and  I 
oould  never  set  anything  by  it:  for  I 
oould  not  won:  them  on  a  Sunday  with^i- 
out  a  positive  Ineaoh  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  such  as  to  persons  in  abundance 
besides  the  prisoners  themselves  oould 
not  but  be  of  the  utmost  notoriety* 

^^A  nnter  4.-»-I  would  humbly  entreat 
your  Lordship  8  perusal  for  at  least  that 
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section,  together  with  the  antecedent 
one,  entitoled.  Leading  Potiiioni:  the 
rather  as  being  applicable  to  Poor-honse 
as  well  9B  Prisoner  management. 

"  i4nn»w  ^5.-— My  brother  and  I  had 
a  far(Mffit(»€kinda^  {dBCn  for  die  com- 
bining religions  edification  with  pnblto 
inspection,  and  flie  most  {perfect  and 
nniTenal  fadlity  ^  complaint:  and  the 
arohitectiuttt  d^gn  wife  in  a  most 
striking  manner  adapted  tt>  it,'a9  lAkoWn 
in  the  models,  which*  wtm  Be&tt  by 
members  of  the  Upper  House  by  doaens, 
and  by  those  <^  ^e  Lower  Hoase  by 
scores. 

^Etd  I'cbulil  haTe  snff<N^  that  Isa- 
tnre  of  the  management  to  fall  into 
neglect,  my  character  muBt  have  been 
completely  forfeited. 

^Cypfr  %^An9W0r  6.r— Taking  an 
nnkncywn — ^taking  an  average  man,  were 
I  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  he 
wonld  ccndnct  the  buoness  as  mnoh  for 
the  advantage  either  of  the  public  or 
the  prisoner,  for  a  salary,  or  without 
any  peeoniary  remuneration,  as  upon 
the  terma  of  the  contract  propose  by 
me,  I  should  utter  a  gross  untruth.  But 
afiter  the  perusal  of  these  two  sections, 
should  this  matter  present  itself  to  your 
Lordships  mind  in  a  different  light,  to 
cut  up  all  such  objections  by  the  roots, 
there  shall  be  an  end  of  the  contract; 
I  would  conduct  the  management  on 
account  of  the  public  purse  without  a 
flEuthing^a-worth  of  pecuniary  profit  in 
any  shape,  direct  or  indireet  ;--keeping 
and  regularly  delivering  in  accounts 
upon  the  plan  indicated  in  my  work, 
intituled,  Pauper  Management,  (here- 
with submitted,)  with  any  additions  or 
other  amendments  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  me. 

^OwRcnoN  II.^Under  your  con- 
tract you  were  to  have  had  no  fewer 
than  1000  prisoners :  all  woriced  under 
your  direction  and  for  your  advantage. 
This  is  too  great  a  power  to  be  trusted 
in  any  individual  hand. 

^An9W0r  1. — ^It  is  no  greater  nor 
other  power  than  what  by  Uie  law  of 
the  land  every  master  has  over  his  ap- 
prentice. 

^  As  to  the  number,  so  far  from  being 
increased,  die  power,  as  to  all  purposes 


of  abuse,  is  lessened  by  it  Except  his 
own  particular  relatives  or  other  friends, 
when  he  isr  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any,  an  apprentice  has  no  peraon  en* 
ga^  bjr  any  special  tie  or  interest  to 
look  to  him  with  a  protectfaig  eye.  My 
pritkmers  would,  bv  the  common  and 
most  obvious  tie  of  interest,  as  well  ae 
bond  of  sympathy,  stand  engag^  to 
affbrd  to  one  another  this  ae  well  as 
whatsoever  other  assistance  could  be 
aibrded  against  oppression  in  every 
shape,  at  the  hands  of  the  common  mad-* 
ter;  and  as  to  persons  without  doors, 
each  would  accordingly  have  so  many 
friends  in  the  friends  of  every  other. 

^Afintfer  2. — In  so  far  as  concerns 
sinister  profit,  this  objection  would,  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  ones,  be  cut 
up  by  the  roots  by  the  giving  up  of  the 
contracta  as  above. 

^^Amwer  3. — ^Independently  of  all 
consideration  of '  sinister  profit  and 
danger  of  abuse  on  that  soore^  can  it  be 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  power,  merely 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  personcr  sull- 
jeoted  to  it,  is  considered  as  being  so 
great  as  to  constitute  of  itself  an  objec- 
tion, and  that  a  peremptory  oUe?  A 
colonel  of  a  regiment  has  as  much  or 
more. 

^Anwoer  4.— If,  numbers  being  the 
same,  this  objection,  taken  from  a  sup- 
posed excess  of  power,  were  conclusive 
against  the  Panopticon  plftn,  how  much 
more  ought  it  to  be  against  the  new 
proposed  Non-Panopticon  plan ! 

♦*  Under  the  Panopticon  plan,  behold 
the  management  in  &e  hand  of  an  un- 
seated, unofficed,  unconnected,  insulated 
individual,  whose  blameless  Me,  known 
to  have  been  for  little  less  than  half-a- 
century  devoted  to  a  course  of  unpaid, 
^et  unremitted,  howsoever  fruitless,  toil, 
m  the  service  of  mankind,  has  not  been 
able  to  preuserve  his  rights  from  being  an 
object  of  neglect,  and  himself  an  object 
of  silent  oppression  to  every  Adminis- 
tration for  these  last  eighteen  years. 

^  Under  the  non-Panopticon  plan, 
the  management  in  the  hands  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Ministry,  rendering  no 
account  but  to  their  anured  protectors 
— ^the  body  from  which  they  have  been 
detached.    Who  is  there  who  does  not 
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kaav^  or  will  thiuk  it  worth  while  to 
effect  not  to  know,  Hmt  ia  all  these 
caeee  the  whole  ^wer  10  in  Ihe  hands 
of  some  one  indiridnaJ,  in  whom  the 
oonfidenee  is  leposed^  and  those  of 
an  assortment  of  ooUeiflnes,  who  to  each 
other  are  a  tower  of  oafence:  the  use 
in  this  xeepeet  is,  h  j  dividing,  and  b^ 
dividing,  and  diseqwting  the  responsi- 
hilitj,  to  increase  that  power  whieh  in 
demonatgatian  they  are  employed  to 
redooe? 

**  What  is  veiy  tme,  is,  that  if  the 
prison  weie  a  den  of  devils,  so  tiiat 
no  misehief  that  were  done  in  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ^pant,  oonid  be 
known,  the  security  afforded  by  his  be^ 
ing  liable  to  be  dismissed  for  it  if  known, 
could  not  be  veiy  effective. 

''Bat  that  this  should  be  uroed 
as  an  objection  against  the  only  |Han 
which  ever  had  for  its  declared  object 
the  maximum  of  publicity,  and  in  proof 
of  the  saperiorwisdom  of  a  plan  in  which 
neither  in  that  nor  indeed  in  any  degree 
publicity  is  so  much  as  professed,  seems 
not  very  consistettt. 

*^  In  the  one  case,  one  tyrant  devil 
working  in  impenetrable  darkness;  in 
the  otheracompanyof  guardian  angel%-*- 
anch  is  the  supposition  on  which,  though 
not  declared,  everything  in  the  non- 
Panopticon  plan  is  all  along  grounded* 

««  Obibotion  IU.^— Yon  may  profess 
to  desire  inspection^and  to  court  gratui- 
tous inspectors;  but  in  these  profesnMis 
of  yoars,  either  you  are  not  sincere,  or 
if  yon  are,  yon  will  not  long  be  so ;  and 
though  you  should  be  ever  so  much  so, 
you  mi^t  as  well  be  otherwise,  for  no- 
body inll  come. 

"^  Atumr  l.-^n  this  head  at  least, 
as  to  my  sincerity,  present,  and  future 
TOobable^  after  what  I  have  said  in  my 
Panopticon  book,  (to  compare  minute 
with  great,  obscure  with  illustrious^) 
with  submission,  it  would  be  less  unrear 
sonable  to  impute  to  your  Lordship  a 
desire  to  see  Protestantism  extirpated 
and  Catholicism  towering  in  its  place, 
than  to  impute  to  me  the  possibility  of 
harbouring  anjr  such  idea  as  that  of 
shrinking  firom  inspection.  Your  Lord- 
sh^  has  not  professed  any  such  in- 
TBution  as  that  of  an  engine  for  the  I 
Vol.  XI. 


nwvenaUsinf  of  Protestintisw  ia  the 
Christian  world.  My  brother  and  I 
have,  for  these  twenty  years  and  more, 
professed  to  have  invented  an  en^ne 
for  the  nnivMsalifung  of  inspection  in  a 
Penitentiary  house. 

''  An9wr  2:  Ofer  d.-^Tme  it  is^ 
thai  1^  in  numbers  suH^ient  for  the  pur- 
pose, afiber  all  that  were  done  to  invite 
thsm,  pe^le  would  not  come, — ^let  this 
be  supposed,  all  my  sincerity  and  all  the 
exertions  of  whiohit  can  be  productive^ 
would  be  to  no  purpose.  Well,  then^ 
my  lord,  if  my  schemes  for  msking  pe<^le 
come  should  alllail,  insomuch  that,  after 
all,  people  do  not  come, — ^in  short,  if^  i9 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  jud^ges 
(say  the  king  in  council)  although  no 
abuse  actually  appears,  yet,  for  anything 
that  ai^tears  to  the  contra^,  there  may 
have  been  abuse,— then  under  this  case 
let  the  e^qperiment,  howsoever  free  from 
Uame  on  any  nart^  be  pronounced  to 
have  felled ;  ana  on  that  ground  let  me 
be  dismissed,  and  if  such  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  said  judges,  let  my  said  saj^osed 
inspecti<m  phin  be  put  aside ;  and  for 
remedy,  let  the  plan  in  which  general 
inapeetion  is  not  aimed  at  or  so  much  as 
professed,  be  set  up  in  its  stead. 

"  Objbotion  1  v.— Well,  Sir,  if  you 
please,  yon  yourself  shall  be  a  well- 
meaning  man;  and  not  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  as  long  as  you  live :  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  aigument,  even  under 
so  corruptive  a  plan  as  yours  is,  an  hour 
estmanager:  all  this  wul  not  make  your 
plan  a  ^od  one.  You  live  to  com- 
mence, and,  fer  a  time,  carry  <m  the  man- 
agement :  be  it  so.  Sooner  or  later  how- 
ever, there  is  an  end  of  yon :  and  then, 
whatsoever  be  the  secunty  afforded  by 
your  perBonal  character,  tnere  is  an  end 
of  it. 

'^  Amtoer  1..— I^  before  the  building 
is  fimshed*  I  die,  there  is  my  brother, 
on  whose  plan,  if  for  me  and  in  my  life- 
time, it  will  be  built:  if  before  that  time 
he  dies  also^  there  are  othen  in  this 
town  under  whose  direction  a  building 
on.this  same  plan  was  lately  completed, 
vis.  at  Petersburg,  and  the  management 
of  a  ccMienxttdent  establishment  ccm- 
ducted,  and  to  whom  the  advantages  of 
it  are  accordingly  well  known  by  expe- 
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^rien^e :  BOt  for  tbe  nuuHBgemrai  would 
therefbe  soy  want  of  pessoiuv  to  Irham 
the  principieB-  of  mona^Mient  detailed 
in  the  Paaoptkon  book^  and  in  4hit  faaak 
^ntitied'  P^ntpOr  MmagemeuL^  (heie- 
whh  solnnkted,)'  aie  dbeadj  dEunfiUir, 
-and^wiiO'Bls  perfiaofclf  ooBqMteat  to  tiie 
pnrpese  of  sppl jing  them  to  praotidB.* 

j4#iM(Mr  3v«-^lf  for  a  mMMni  say 
such  supposition  be  endunUe^  as  -that 
m  ttif  TnanagwnentAefe  can  ho  any- 
thii^woirtfi  copying  andpneseiring,  the 
natuio  of  the  ease  affibrdsasgooda  se- 
curiiy«8  cam  beroaoonabiy  desiied,  l»r 
its  i>eing  aeoordinglj  copied  and  pie- 
aervM*  "' 

^  Yes,  my  knd,  if  I  am  what  I  ought 
to  he^  sdch  aa  I  am,  saoh  will  m^  sae- 
cessms  be^  My 'Vales»  mj  practice  ae- 
'conKng  to  theqe  ndes,  will  be  public : 
pablicrae  I,  and  the  pfessand  open  doors 
can  make  them.  Bemr  fMblic,  what 
theiv  is  good  in  them-wiJI  be  as  so  many 
lawBtoBiyoiiecessoTS?  or,  if  they  arenot 
so,  the  faatt  will  lie  not  rat  mo  and  my 
suoetfesoM,'  birt  in  your  lotfdship  and  yelir 
sneeessois;  whenevePtoanysaocessoF  of 
mine,  it  happens  to  swerre  from  these 
^by  the  suppositioii)  good  hiwa,  out  with 
him, 

*'  Trne  it  is,  tfant^  by  wearing  out  so 
many  yeairs  as  have  been  worn-  out  of  a 
life  of  which  foar  and  sizl^  are  already 
past,  honourable  gentlemen  'have  given 
to  tills  argument  oftheixe  a  dogieo  of 
force,  as  well  as  to  some  otboBof  tiieir 
aigmnents  awl  expedients,  beyond  what 
I  could  have  wished;  and  seoonded  by 
sudb  treatment  aa  it  has  beenmy  lotto 
experience  at  thdr  hand^aad  to  which, 
unless  stayed  by  the  intiepidiiy  of  your 
lordship's  justice^  this  last  measure  will 
have  given  the  crowning  stroke,  the 
chances  of  liftf  and  death  w«9o  certainly 
in  is9o\sr  of  the  plan  00  peneveringly 
pursued  for  ridding  the  powers  of  high- 
seated  darkness  of  the  incnmbfanoe,  for 
alread3^<(asmay  be  seen  by  the  cahnda- 
tion  printed  in  Report  28tli  of  tiie  Fm- 
ance  Committee  of  1797-^)  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  live  several  years  more  than 
aecordii^  to  the  Tablee  I  ought  to  hanre 
lived.  Yetvtill,  considering  iSiecounter- 
eonsidention  above  submitted,  this  ar- 
gument will  not^  I  hope,  be  found  to 


[AnmiidL 


have  so  Car  «ceoiiq»li8hed  its  purpose,  as 
te  be  in  yoolr  lotf^hip^a  4ioeoant»  oon- 
dasvfe  enew 

''  Offm  i.'^^fQn  the  non^PaAoplicon 
flan,  what  ibeapaoe  is  that  is  deemed 
requisite  lor  the  600  pxiaeneis,  I  do  not 
know..  Onihe Panopticon phMi, in «ase 
ofineoessity,  leould  make  less  than  half 
^risat^hero  is  serve  for  the  experiment. 
Onthat  sappoeition,  sbwld  there  be  also 
»  aufficianqy  for  the  non^Panopticon 
system,  the  two  could  be  oarried  on  to«- 
gether^ 

^  Hexe^  then,  if  the  henoaFof  honour- 
able gentlemen  could  be  leooMiled  to  the 
idea,  the  benefit  of  competitiott  and  ema- 
lation,  %  benefit  to  whieh^  in  some  cases, 
(for  example,  thai  of  the  highest  courts 
of  ordinal^  justice,)  no  smi£  value  has 
been  ascnbed,  mi^  be  given  to  the 
service. 

^'  For  my  own  part,  in  so  for  as  all 
eonsidsration  of  the  pubUo  and  the 
prisonem  being  put  out  of  the  question^ 
I  myself  am  i^me'eoncemed,  were  I  to 
choose  my  competitors,  I  know  not  of 
any  whom^  I  woald  more  gladly  choose 
than  the  honousable  gentlemen  with 
whose  company  in  that  quality  I  should 
in  that  case  be  likely  to  be  honoured. 
Their  desire  to  be  rid  of  me  can  soaroe 
be  stronger  than  mine  would  be  to  posr 
sess  in  that  shape  the  benefit  of  their 
aSMstance;  andthoaghmygi—iiidchar^ 
aeterwore  aanoted  for  insineerity  as  it 
may  perhaps  fee  for  the  epposite  foiling 
in  the  pieasnt  ninstatice,  my  sbcerity 
would  be  patsuiieieintiy  out  of  dispute 
by  the  observations  which,  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  should  hare  to  make  on  their 
Report^  and  the  phin  of  management 
whjch'k  has  served  to  introduce." 

By  the  Actfomidod^onthe  Report  of 
the  Oommittae,  (see  above,  p*  106,)  the 
cempensation^toBenthamwas  to  be  fixed 
by -two  arbiters,  the  one  chosen  by  the 
'fireasuxy,  the. other  by  Bentham.  On 
this  subject,  I  find  the  following  from 

Bbntham  to  Romxllt. 

"  Q,  S.  P.,  2'lih  Nwfewbery  1812. 

.  ^^  Dbab  RoiiiLi«T,-^Nobody  can  bt 
more  folly  or  feelingly  stosible  to  any- 
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thing;  ttdn  I  mm  to  tlie  regitfd  for 
jmtioe  mafiifested  by  Mr  YansiltKrt 
throaghoni  tlie  whole  ooursfr  of  Ihis 
busmeflB.  JhuiiMleMit^awurl'wWL 
tet  cidl  it;  for  fh«t  womd  net  be  to 
do  jostioe  either  to  hi«  probit]^  at  his 
disoeraiiieBt.  What  he  i  perceive  w  aa 
folly  seneMe  of  as  m2^1f  iv^tfaat  if 
byaClnuioelloroftheKiDeheqiieivwttlNyiit 
eoneertwitb  theindiTidsalvtiieaibBtra- 
tor  to  act  in  a  can  sinsh  as  that  in  qaes- 
tion  for  the  public,  were  to  be  chosen, 
arbitration  and  compensation  might  in 
that  case  be  cenreftedinte  ameie  form, 
since  hj  an  arbitrador  of  Atr  choice,  no^ 
thing  oonld  be  easier  than  for  a  minister 
in  hissitoation,  so  to  ordsr  matteis^  Itet 
of  the  enacted  compensatien  not  a  half- 
penny wonld  ever  find  its  way  into 
the  individnal's  pocket. 

^*  As  to  any  person  to  whom  the  na- 
ture and  histcny  of  the  Panopticon  pUm, 
from  the  time  when  it  first  found  ae- 
eeptanoe,  and  so  on  throvgh  the  vevoln- 
tions  it  was  destined  to  expexiencev  were 
not  more  or  less  known,-*^yon  seemed  as 
fulfy  sensible  as  myself  how  ill  qualified 
in  comparison  of  one  to  whom  those 
things  i00r»  thus  known,  a  person  so 
<9ronmstaiieed  wtmld  be  to  fovm  any 
tolerably  well-^grounded  award. 

^  As  to  Mr  Bose,  in  addition  to  a 
great  part  of  the  knowledge  /  had  had 
of  the  business,  be  coaUL  not  have  but 
had  knowledge  of  a  gnat  deal  of  seciet 
history  (of  some  part  of  it  I  received 
from  Inm  some  obscuie  intimationtfatthe 
time)  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  me 
to  know.  It  was  this,  added  to  the 
oonfidence  ^diioh,  ^om  his  political 
situation,  I  could  not  but  presume  would 
be  reposed  in  him  by  ik»  Treasury,  and 
the  hope,  that,  in  his  dealings  by  m^  he 
would  be  so  far  mindfol  of  former  actmgs 
and  declarationB,  as  well  as  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  tiie  plan  and  its  authors 
by  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  MelviUe,  to  whose 
department  the  business  belonged,  as  to 
procure  for  me  some  small  aUquot  part, 
(which  was  the  utmost  I  could  expect 
or  indeed  accept  of^  and  which  by  the 
breach  of  the  engagement  I  have  been 
deprived  of^) — ^it  was  this  that  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  of  casting-  myself  upon  his 
merc^.    Frdm  what  it  has  hi^pened  to 


me  now  asid  then  to  hear  from  A  and 
B^  I  had  reason  to  prssome,  that,  itf 
respect  of  geaeral  character,  his  opin- 
M  was  not  unfoTouraUe  to  me*  As 
to  partiality,  whether  I  had  anything  of 
that  sort  to  eapeot  from  a  man,  who, 
when  I  have  met  ban  in  the  street,  as 
I  ha^re  every  now  and  then  done,  has 
never  appeared  to  know  me,  may  be  left 
to  be  imagined. 

^AfterdisappointmentaboutMrRoee, 
the  same  piiaeiple,  ris.,  die  wish  of 
having  for  my  judge  a  person  who,  to  a 
presmnable  afoseBoe  of  hostility  or  ill 
opinieB^  as  towards  mys^  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
transaction,  might,  from  his  situation, 
be  to  any  such  purpose  as  that  in  ques- 
tion expected  to  add  the  qnalificatioa 
of  being  regarded  as  a  proper  person  by 
the  Treasnry,^led  me  to  L<>rd  €tlm^ 
btr9%$.  But  imc€  in  my  life  was  I  ever 
in  any  residence  of  At#,  and  that  was  at 
Idnooln's  Inn  some  thbrty  or  thiriy-five 
yeats  ago,  when  he  had  ohamben  there. 
Not  within  these  twenty  yeass  has  As 
been  in  any  residence  of  fntns,  except 
one  morning  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  he  broi^ht  some  company  to  see 
the  Panopticon  ranM-show.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  never  met  him  in  the 
street  but  it  has  been  matter  ef  doubt 
withme,  whether  I  wastoknowhim  or  no. 

^Upon  your  informing  me  of  the 
disappoiniment  in  regard  to  him,  I  for- 
get whether  I  had  sufficiently  thought 
of  the  matter  to  mention  to  you  any 
person  in  particular  to  mention  to  Mr 
Yansittart  What  I  do  remember  (if 
I  did  not  nusoonoeive  3non)  is,"— an  inti- 
mation from  3^00,  that  yon  felt  a  diffi- 
culty about  suggesting  any  person  to 
Mr  Yansittart  without  a  previous  as^ 
surance  that  a  proposal  from  him  would 
find  suefa  person  already  prepared  for 
signifying  his  willingness  to  accept  it.^ 

^Castmg  my  eyes  around,  with  this 
lastmction  befne  them,  I- have  thought 
of  two  persons^  Tis.,  Sir  GharU*  Bun- 
6nry,  and  Mr  MoreUm  PkU  Both  of 
them  were  in  its  day  well  acquainted 
with  Panopticon ;  and  it  was  tbat  cir- 
cumstance that  pointed  them  out  to  me. 
The  names  of  both  of  them  were  (by, 
or  with  the  approbation  o^  Mr  Holfoid, 
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leatiAiyGoiiiiiikt^e.  Fromilm^iuiieto 
iha  pieaBn^  1  havernoi  li«d^  witybi.ei4NV 
of  them.d^UjF  or  ifidiveeiay,  9my  the 
8itiaUeetiii4erooiiree.  NeitiborofthMon 
that  oeoiuBioii  gftro  moaiur  aigostof  U£b. 
If  ifacio  00^  00  mj  Aood  of 'U,  Aio^iiw 
ownatonoo  wofoU^Ionppow^  iejn^poMi 
9a  saffidont  ovidonco  of  tho^aboottoo  of 
any  oonaoxion  from  whkk  .partialitjr 
might  bo.  to  be  j^rebeadod^evon  if  in 
other  respects  their  oharacteis  had  been 
aaoh  aa  to  admit  (^  any  sink  surmise. 

"  SbonM  Mr  Yansktart  ap«>iovo  of 
«aM#r  of  thorn,  «aAt«^  it'may  be,  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  entire  indifimnco. 
Should  he  indatge  me  w^  the  q>tioi^ 
I  would  httve  two  brings  .to  my  bow ; 
and  my  first  n^lication  woold  be  made 
to  the  first  of  them  I  ooold  got  the 
apeech  ot  Wxik  bis  oonsoat,  and  with 
the  aasnranoe.  it  would  oaahlo  ane  to 
oouToy  iAo^.afqplioation  I  oould  make 
without  diffienlty.  But^  without  the 
power  of'  aflbidinft  any  snoh  asBuraacot 
the  errand  (I  mo^e  no  doubt  of  your 
agreoiug  wub  mo)  would  bo  rather 
an  nnpromiaing  one;  for  in  that  oaao 
nokher  of  thom  oouU  yield  to  my  re* 
quest  without  oxpoaing  himself  to  tho 
hasud  of  knowing  himself  to  bo  rejeeted. 

''Mr  M^mtm  Pitt  (1  think  yon  ii^ 
formed  mo)  ia  rotnEnea  9gl^  ^'  Ikoh 
aetshire.  That  being  the  ease,  though 
I  suppose  ho  baa  no  house  in  towi%  (for 
I  hsfipen.  to  know  of  his  bBving  some 
time  a|po  ported  witk  the  honae  ho  bad|) 
aome  time  or  other  I  suppose  he  will  bo 
in  town  to  tako  his  seat  Whether  ho 
will  or  no^  is»  I  suppose^  poUeotly-known 
to  Mr  Yansittart.  For  my  part  I  havo 
not  set  eyes  on  bim»  for  I  know  not 
how  many  year%--about  ten. yearn  ago, 
I  think  it  is»*--that  for  the  last  time,  I 
aaw  him  in  the  street  by  aoeident  lor 
two  or  three  minutes. 

^'  As  to  ^tr  Ch4i^l99  Stmlntn^  on 
sending,  about  ton  days  ago^  to  his  house 
in  town,!  Joanied  that  he  waa  eecpootod 
in  town,  but  that  at  that  time  no  day 
had  be^  fixed.  It  is,  I  think,  about 
two  anda  half  jnam  ainoe  I  aaw  him 
for  a  fow  minutes. 

^  Oh,  how  gratmg — how  odious  torme 
ia  this  wiotol^  business  of  €ompmuth 


[AtsawjM, 

Fofoed,  after  two^y  yeaas  of 

oppfoario«,-*foroed  to  join  n^aelf  io  the 
Baalipeor  <of  UoodHradMs,  and  oaa- 
trtt>uto  to.jtbo  impoyeiMhmont  of  thai 
pahUo,  to-whidh,  in- the  wnjf  of  oeottomy, 
as  well  as  so  many  other  ways,  I  had 
such  well-grounded  assuranoe  of  being 
permitted  to  render  some  signal  service. 
Half'«pyeai^  payment  of  my  permn- 
nent  oompensadon-annuity  was  doe  last 
Miohaaknas;  and  aednoed  as  I  am,  I 
h»ve  not  yet  been  aUo  to  bring  myself 
to  apply  for  it.  Laat  Sunday  fortnight 
it  was  tho*  you  oatted  on  me,  and  till 
now  I  hanronot  been  aUe  to  drag  my^ 
seU^  or  to  nttsmpt  to  dng  yon  to  this 
abominable  task.  If  yon  mention  to 
Mr  Yamittait  this  about  the  arbitrator, 
will  you  have  Iho  goodness  to  ask  hkn 
about  ib/&-minvU^  whether  n  nayment 
on  it  win  now  be  amde ;  and  if  not,  at 
onoo,  at  what  other  time,  and  how  I 
should  apply  for  it?  Whether  by  mo- 
morial,  or  how. 

''Altar  all,  beaides  the  braaeh  of 
puUio  foith^thaa  which  surely  there 
never  was  a  groawr  ono^HMm  sneh  n 
man. as  Lord  Sdmouth,  can  sneh  a  man 
aa  Mr  Yansittart,  faring  hiaHolf  to  put 
ths  puUio  to  an  antra  e^nnae  of 
£200,000  plua  mv  misenblo  oompen-* 
sation,  onty  to  nmko  a  job  for /Mr  H.? 
To  an^  snob  supposition  my  coneeption 
finds  itoell  ntterlynnable  to  aooara  it* 
self.  Yet^  if  Loid  Oaatlereagh  &  Co. 
insist^  how  aan  thoy  iduae.  What  ia 
it  that  wiU  be  done?  Nothing.  Thisia 
what  prssenta  itoetf  to  my  tmw  as  the 
most  natural  and  least  improbable  re- 
liult.  Panoptioon  not  gone  on  with,  nor 
the  job  neither* 

'^  Howsoever  OBnine,'is  it  impsosible  to 
the  appetite  d  ti»e  enemy  to  be  satisfied 
by  way  loH  aKponsivemeans  ?  A  oom- 
penaanon^  woald  it  not  be  more  suit* 
able  to  hia  oaae  than  to  mine?-*-Dear 
BomiiUy,  yours  eret,"  ice. 

The  arbiters  Jnally  chosen  were  Mr 
John  HuUock,  on  the  part  of  the  Trea- 
sury; and  Mr  John  Whishaw,  on  the 
part  of  Bentham.  'They  pronounoed 
thenr  award  on  the  9th  July,  1813. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  soljeot, 
I  oonelndo  W|th  two  eztraets  from  the 
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Tw«iitjr-€(glilb  RopMt  «#  1^  Finaaoe 
CMBBttltM,  (1798.)  The  «li»  to  the 
^B&poti'  of  tb»  Oommittecf  in-^  ftuvoiir  of 
fiood«diiip  wtth  tb»  Patio)>titom  oohh 
tMM*e  the  <yilMr  ii  Bintiuoii'ff  evIdeMe 
belbte^  OoMnatlw* 

<'  Pl^QFOAfl*  IPH  ▲  VKW  ▲(«>  UM  E^JBII- 
FQB^lKa  COHTXCI^ 

^  It  did  xni  «seii^  TOUT  OomuitUo, 
tiiai  Ml  Onlquhotti,  in  pointtng^eat  the 
erronef  th«  pneeiit  mode^  ipeSki  of  an 
impfored  syntom  hit  thoesipbjnDMDt  of 
ooBvietayae  one  of  ihe  chief  neanshy 
wliioh  the  ezpeofee  of 'the  pc^ioe  sro  to 
he  dimiiiiBhed. 

.  ^ Your Oominittee weretheraibve iti- 
duoed  to  inqiue  wbeiher'  that  gentle- 
man had  any  partiealar  fiyBtem  in  view 
in  making  that  obeenrationi  and  thoj 
leant,  with  eonsiderable  satiiftiEMtion, 
that  Mr  Oolqnhoon  (who  appeaia  him- 
aelf  to  have  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Se* 
metaij  of  Slate  ibr  this  poipofio)  did 
ailndetoapartieiilar  syvtomy  fRNn  Wiioh, 
aooar^ng  to  his  deoided  ofuiion,  if 
adopted  and  oanied  into  eaceetttion,  »• 
finite  advantages  wonld  aiise  to  the 
pabtie,  not  only  in  thodiminntiott  of  t^M 
expense  at  proaent  inouxted,  but  in  the 
improvement  of  the  monds  of  the  eon* 
▼iots  who  may  be  plaoed  under  snoh  an 
estahlishmeBt;^  yoor^  Gommittee  have 
therefoie  annexed  to  tin^repovt  a  sketdt 
of  thatpUm^oontained  in  «  printed  pa» 
poKy  intituled,  ^-A  PMpesal  iov  a  neir 
and  less  expeasiys  Mode  for  employiog 
and  relonning  Conviote.' 

^^  Impressed  with  the  adTantages,  of 
which  the  perusal  of  the  faeatdi  of  the 
plan  appears  to  jnstiffthe  esneotation, 
your  Ounmittee  weie  gnttifiM'  in  find* 
mg  that  it  had  ainady  attiMted  the 
atteatioa,  and  obtained  the  'enoomagep^ 
ment  of  his  Mi^esty*  Government 

"^  That  so  k>ng  ago  as  the  11th  of 
Jane  1794,  the  sum  of  £2000  had  been 
actually  granted  to  the  proposer,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esquire^  under  warrant  from 
the  Treasuiy,  ^  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  neoessaiy  piepaiations  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  convicts  to  be  confined  in  the 
oropoeed  Penitentiaiy  Houses/ 

*^  That  an  act  of  Parliament  receiTod 
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the  royal  assent  on  tibe  Ttb  My  1794, 
84'(Geor  III.;  o.*84^  not  oiihr  ait^oris- 
Ing  ^af  xetfuiring  the  L^nfe'  6timnii»- 
sionofsof  the  T^easafy,  aiS  soon  afler 
naaring  theaot  as  oonvenieBtly  might 
be,  to  fix  vpon  gtonad  thenftin-dfesft'ibed, 
iajxpo!^  anjr  oSier  oOBvenient  and  pro- 
per i^t,  Within  oerlain  limits,  for  the 
election  of  one  or  more  Penitentiaiy 
Honifes,  and  giving  the  usual  eottpulsiTe 
powen  ferpwMlMsing  the  ground  that 
should  be  so  chosen. 

^That  antloles  (^  agreement  were 
thereupstt  dnMiv  np  by  th^  Solicitor 
to  the  TteasuiT)  and  approved  by  the 
Attomey  and  eolieitor  Qeneral,  for  the 
ptofpose  of  eanyin^  the  proposal  into 
efleei,itM;ipfocally  binding  inKm  the|m>- 
peser,  and  upon  the  Lo«d»  Commission* 
ers  of  his  Mt^est/s  Treasury. 

^Tbat,  eneouniged  hf  these- proofeof 
confidence  and  approbation,  and  by  these 
assurances  of  support,  Mr  Ben^am  had 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  part 
<tf  the  contract,  and  had  incurred  an  ex* 
pense  of  many  thousand  pounds  oi  his 
own  money,  in  addition  to  that  adranced 
by  the  TreasufT)  in  eonseirnence  of  the 
prepamtions  whioh  he  had  made ;  but 
that  his'  forther  progress  has  been  im- 
peded, and  the  eontraet  has  renmined 
without  execution,  from  difficulties  in 
regard  to  obtaining  a  spot  of  ground 
fwpet  for  the  purpose. 
'  '^  Your  Oommittee,  however,  aretn- 
fettned'  by  the  Ix^KlsOeramissionetB  of 
his  Majost/s  Treasurjr,  that  they  havo 
fldways  folt  a  disposition  to  carry  into 
sfABOt  the  eontraet  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted, whenever  a  proper  spot  of  ground 
could  be  obtaimed ;  and  tbait  th^  oontmct 
intended  to  have  been  entered  into  bar 
been  delayed,  because  an  essential  part 
of  sneh  contract  was  to  be  the  givingpos- 
session  of  the  land  upon  which  the  Peni- 
tentiary House  was  to  be  erected ;  but 
that  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  con* 
tract  whenever  the  preliminary  ^fficul- 
ties  relative  to  Ae  mnnd  are  removed. 

♦*Upon  further  in<][airy,  your  Com- 
mittee find  that  a  ^t  hae  been  pointed 
oart,  which  apj^ears  well  adapted  to  the 
object,  and  against  the  appropriation  of 
which  to  a  purpose  so  interesting  to  the 
public  no  solid  objection  occurs;   and 
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that  the  prclinihuiry'Kliflicalties  above 
Allude<l  to  have  arisen  horn  the  nilee 
and  orden  of  the  House  lelativeto  bills 
of  enolosttve,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  ground  in  question. 
Tlie  difficulty  is,  therefore,  one  which 
may  be  easily  removed  before  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament;  and  your  Com- 
mittee were  glad  to  receive  from  Mr 
fientham  himself  the  assurance  of  his 
perfect  readineas  toproceed  with  his  part 
of  the  business. 

^  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee, no  small  recommendation  of  the 
plan  alluded  to^  that  the  contractor  pro- 
poses to  employ  the  prisoners  on  his 
own  account,  receiving  a  preportionably 
smaller  sum  from  the  public  for  their 
maintenance. 

^  But  it  must  be  noticed  and  remem- 
bered, that  the  great  and  important  ad- 
vantages which  distinguish  that  plan 
irom  any  other  which  has  been  hitherto 
suggested,  consist  in  the  certain  eniploy* 
ment  and  industrious  livelihood  which 
it  ensures  to  those  whose  terms  of  con- 
finement are  expired ;  in  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  contractor  proposes  to 
take  upon  himself  for  the  future  good 
behaviour  of  the  criminals  intrusted  to 
his  care,  even  when  thejr  shall  no  longer 
be  under  his  control ;  In  the  publicity 
which  is  meant  to  be  given  to  the  whole 
conduct  and  efiect  of  the  establishment, 
moral,  medical,  and  economical,  as  well 
by  an  Annual  Report  of  its  state  and 
proceedings,  as  by  that  constant  facility 
of  inspection  which  will  in  an  unusual 
manner  be  afforded  by  the  very  form 
and  construction  of  the  building,  upon 
which  the  prompt  and  easy  exercise  of 
the  superintending  powers  of  the  go- 
vernor himself  principally  depends. 

^  Your  Committee  are  led  to  dwell 
the  more  on  the  importance  of  these 
advantages,  when  they  contemplate  the 
accounts  which  have  been  furnished  to 
them  of  the  periods  of  enlargement  of 
tlie  several  convicts  now  confined  in  the 
hulks,  to  which  they  desire  to  direct 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House, 
bearing  in  mind,  as  they  do,  tlie  evi- 
dence given  by  an  experienced  magis- 
tmte  of  the  pernicious  effects  produced 
{ipon  the  uoibrtunate  persons  who  are 


confined  in  those  seminaries  of  vice; 
recollecting,  too,  not  only  that  New 
South  Wales  is  at  liie  preiwnt  moment 
fully  supplied,  but  that  tt  ailbids  no 
Boemty  for  the  frrture  good  behaviour 
of  those  who,  liaying  outlitied  the  pe- 
riods of  their  sentences,  may  return 
again  to  afflict  the  society  from  which 
they  have  been  s^pftrated. ' 

^  It  appears,  thatof  1594  convicts  on 
board  the  hulks,  on  the  5tli  of  June 
1798,  03  will  be  enlaiged  in  this  year^ 
346  in  the  next,  and  1411  within  tha 
period  of  seven  yeare.* 

**  If  a  similar  progress  be  made  in  the 
enhirgement  of  those  who  are  still  con- 
fined in  the  different  gaols,  the  whole 
number  of  felons  that  will  be  turned 
loose  on  the  public,  will  amount  to 
1791,  a  discbarge  at  the  rate  of  254  per 
annum,  continuing  for  a  period  of  seven 


Of  the  2934  nnemancipated  andun* 
settled  convicts  existing  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Norfolk  Ishmd^  on  the  22d 
of  October  1796,  it  is  probable  from  a 
considemtion  of  the  yeafs  in  which -they 
have  been  severally  sent  thither,  that 
the  periods  of  disclurge  of  a  still  greater 
number  will  have  expired  in  the  same 
seven  years ;  and  if  it  could  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  would 
endeavour  to  avail  themselveB  of  that 
circumstance  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  delinquency,  the  prospect 
would  indeed  be  dreadful,  when  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  experience 
which  the  magistracy  of  this  metropolis 
has  already  had  of  the  effect  of  such 
returns. 

^'  Mr  Colquhoun's  testimony  on  this 
point  is.  That  all  of  the  ddinquents  that 
have  returned  from  these  settlements, 
who  have  come  within  his  knowledge, 
are  either  at  this  moment  thieves  on  the 
town,  or  have  been  executed  for  new 
offences. 

^^  Your  Committee  therefore  trust, 
that  no  further  delay  will  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  the  contract  above  men- 
tioned, not  only  because  any  such  delay 
woiUd  add  to  the  loss  already  sustained 

I      *  There  is  here  an  evi^mit  misprint  or  miBCil- 
eoktioii  ID  the  Report—iB^ 
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by  the  oonimolkoT)  and  therein  «ihsge 
his  claim,  to  oomp«iaatiaii)»  but  beeaose 
it  ivwdd  dBpnv«  the  mblic  far  a^  longer 
^e  efthe  benefitsoi  aplaa  vJueh  they 
eaaaol  b«t  look  to  m  •uketv' to  be^pM^ 
duotive  of  the  most  eBsential  advantage, 
both  in  point  of  Eoonomj  and  polwe* 
A  mode  of  eompenaation  ha«  mdeed 
been  proposed  bythe  ooniiaetor,  wbioh, 
to  fitf  aa  it  goes,  haa  the  advantage  of 
not  bem^  attended  with  any  expenae  to 
the  pubbe,  and  to  which  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  year  GomDiittee  that  any  sab- 
stantial  objection  can  be  made." 

''  Jme  29>  1798. 

'V  Examination  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Esquire., 

^^  Queftknin^The  dnmghtof  an  intend* 
ed  contract  between  the  Commi^sionerB 
of  the  Treasniy  and  yonrself^  for  the  con- 
fining, maintaining^  and  employing  con- 
victs inPenitentiary  Houses  to  beerected 
^y  7<>U9  being  befoDd  the  Committee ;  and 
it  appearing  from  doeoments  that  have 
been  laid  before  the  Committee^  that  in 
the  year  1794)  a  sma  of  £2000  was 
advanced  to  you  to  enable  yon  to  make 
preparations  relative  to  tms  basiaeaB) 
yon  are  desired  to  state  whether  yon 
have  made  any  such  preparations,  and 
whether  you  are  now  in  readiness  to 
sign  and  carry  into  execution  such  in* 
tended  contract. 

"•  Amwer* — ^I  am  in  perfect  readiness 
to  do  my  part  in  the  bnsiness^and  have 
been  so  little  less  than  five  years.  In 
consequence  of  a  proposal  submitted  by 
me  in  March  1792,  and  approved  of, 
matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  in 
July  1793  I  was  twice  caUed  upon,  and 
both  times  in  the  same  terms^  to  ^  take 
my  anangements.'  I  had  at  that  time, 
in  conjunction  with  my  brother.  Briga- 
dier-genial Bentham,  expended  some 
thousand  pounds  in  brin^g  to  maturity 
a  system  of  inventions  of  his  for  exe> 
cuting  by.  machinery,  and  consequently 
as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
without  the  aid  either  of  dexterity  or 
good-will,  the  mostconsiderable  branches 
of  wood-work,  besides  many  branches 
of  stone-work  and  metal-work.  Upon 
the  repetition  of  the  above  orders,, in 


eetunrt  with-  my  brother,  I  took  my 
amagemeuts  without  delay.  The  sys^ 
tem  was  /i»  anch  ferwaidness  that  we 
W4re  upon  the  loek-out  tfor, »  steam*en-< 

S'  he«  -Human  lahopr^  to  be  extracted 
m  «  eiaas  of  pei8en%r  ojMrlm^  put 
neithev dextmty  norgeedrwiUtwere  to 
be  reckoned  upon,>waa  new  substituted 
to  the  steam-«ngine,  and  tbasgrstem  of 
Qoatrivance  aaderwenl  a^ooirapendent 
ohaage.  Being  in  daily  expectati<m  of 
receiving  the  sums  stipulated  for  in  the 
intended  contract^  {the  heada  of  which 
wore  settled  in  what  was  then  the  jmnh 
per  office  early  in  August  179^)  and  the 
demand  I  had  made  of  the  spot  I  had 
fimnd  appropriated  to  the  Penitentiary 
EstabUsfament,  (an  appropriation  since 
confirmed  by  the  Statute  of  the<  7th  July« 
1794,)  havipg  been  aeoeded  to  by  a  me- 
morandum in  my  possession  in  the  hand 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  and 
being  under  the  necessity  of  keying  the 
woiks>  going  on,  under  painof  jBufiiaring 
the.  diroersion  of  a  coOe^iopi  oC  work* 
men,  who  in  that  event  would  not  lor  a 
length  of  time,  if  evert  be  to  hid  replaced, 
I  made  shift  to  ke^  up  my.  advances 
under. circumstanees  pf  great  ^fficul^ 
and  inconvenience ;  and  jt  was  in  cons^* 
qneace  of  representations  to  the  above 
effidot  that  the  imprest  in  q^sestion  was 
made  to  me.  In  the  meantime,,  cast- 
iron  work  had  been  ordered  by  me  for 
the  frame  of  the  intended  building  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  ponnds,  of 
which  order  as  much  wi^  exeouted  as 
came  to  within  a  hundred  pounds  of  the 
neat  produce  of  the  nominal  £2000 
advanced  to  me  as  above.  3fy  expen- 
diture, over  and  above  the  £2000  re- 
orived,  does  not  now,  if  I  include  inteiv 
est,  amount  to  so  little  as  £9000.  Of 
the  fruit  of  this  expenditure,  some  part 
would  now.be  lost,  although  the  Peni- 
tentiary establishment  were  at  length 
to  be  set  on  &ot;  and  if  it  were  not,  al- 
most the  whole.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
revert  back  to  the  steaoHcogine ;  the 
capital  which  was  to  have  set  it  a*going 
is  gone ;  my  brother's  whole,  time  is  en- 
gTMsed  by  bis  official  situation  ;  and  at 
my  time  of  life,  and  after. my  experi- 
ences, it  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  return 
to  a  manufacturing   speculation,  intQ 
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which  ao  promot  of  ordiiiaiy  advantage 
ironld  erea  tMB  haya  tempted  me* 

^  QiMfliOw  8tf.-^bo  theadTaneea  yoQ 
apeak  of  make  aa  j  and  what  diffeienoe 
in  the  teima  70a  expect  ?— 'In  the  erent 
ef  the  oentiaot's  beug^  earned  into  eze- 
ention,  or  in  the  oppoeite  event»  do  yon 
expect  anything,  and  what,  by  way  of 
indemnifi(»tion  on  that  score  ? 

^^fin0er«— Inciieiimetanoea  aooh  as 
mine,  it  is  natoral enongh,  Ibelieye»  for 
the  idea  of  indemnification  to  present 
itself:  bat  as  often  as  I  have  set  myself 
to  consider  in  what  shape»  by  what  per* 
sons,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be 
bronght  abont,  the  ai^pearance  of  ieasi«< 
bility  has  seemed  to  desert  italtogether. 
There  was  a  time,  if  my  memoiT  does  not 
deceive  me,  when  the  ideft  of  eventnal 
indemnification  used  now  and  then  to  be 
alluded  to  on  the  other  side  as  a  matter 
df  coarse :  but  this  was  Icmg  ago ;  and 
the  damage,  which  might  at  ibit  time 

Cent  itself  as  lying  within  cempassy 
since  receired  such  an  increase,  that 
its  ver^  magnitude  may,  by  this  time, 
be  considered  as  having  formed  a  bar  to 
indemnification.  An  tasne  which  I  have 
for  some  time  been  training  myself  to 
the  expectation  of  is,  that  dispositions 
will  remain;  that  difficolties  will  accu- 
mulate; that  this  will  co  on  till  all  re- 
eollectiens  are  at  an  end;  and  that  thus 
execution  and  indemnification  for  non- 
execution  will  glide  away  together. 
After  the  difficulties  I  have  found  in 
obtaining  attention  for  measures  which 
I  could  epetk,  of  boldly  as  beneficial  to 
the  public,  it  may  be  imagined  whether 
I  can  have  confidence  enough  left  for 
coming  forward  with  claims  of  a  tend- 
ency such  as  I  could  not  myself  repre- 
sent as  otherwise  than  purely  burthen- 
some:  And  aft»r  having,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  been  permitted  to  enter- 
tam  prospects  such  as  those  delineated 
in  the  plan  which  the  Committee  have 
before  them,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than 
express  the  reluctance  with  which,  were 
it  even  in  my  power,  I  should  see  my- 
self fastened  as  a  dead-weight  upon  the 
public  I  had  hoped  to  serve.  As  to 
terms,  mine  is  not  a  situation  to  make 
terms.  Were  I  to  say,  ^I  cannot  do  so 
and- so  upon  such  terms,'  the  answer 


might  be,  ^  Then  it  cannot  be  done  at 
alL' 

^'Turning  aside  &om  what  some  in 
my  situation  might  call  *  Justice  ;  con- 
sidering what,  i/anything,  in  the  wa}r  of 
oompeuation,  retained  a  chance  of  being 
found  practicable^  an  idea  that  occurred 
to  me  not  long  ago  was^  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Penitentittty  system's  being 
proceeded  with,  there  o^gnt  perhaps  be 
no  great  objection  to  the  turning  over 
the  convicts  to  me  a  litde  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  done,  to  be  provided 
for  under  the  present  plan,  until  the 
Penitentiaiy  House  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  their  reception.  As,  since  the 
paanng  of  the  act  of  7th  July,  1794,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  persons  now  oc- 
cupying the  situation  in  question  should 
not  have  long  ago  made  up  their  minds 
to  the  parting  with  it-^as  they  have  al- 
ready retain^  it  so  much  longer  than 
they  could  have  expected,  while  I  have 
been  kept  out  of  my  eneoted  situation 
so  much  longer  tlian  I  had  reason  to 
apprehend— as  under  such  circumstances 
the  reputation  of  the  persons  in  question 
could  not  suffiar  the  smallest  prejudice, 
from  atranafer  made  and  declared  to  be 
made  for  no  other  than  such  a  cause— 
the  idea  seemed  to  me  to  be  free  from 
objection  on  that  score.  A  step  would 
thus  be  taken,  and  might  be  taken 
immediately,  ^for  no  more  than  three 
months'  warning  is  requisite,)  which 
would  evidently  and  declaredly  be  a 
step,  and  that  a  decisive  one,  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Penitentiary 
system  :  the  opportunity  I  should  have 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acters I  should  have  to  deal  with  would 
be  accelerated,  and  the  transition  would 
thus  be  smoother  in  many  respects,  than 
if  persons  as  well  as  local  situation  were 
at  the  same  time  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  change.  This  idea  I  have  accord- 
ingly yentured  to  suggest,  and  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  complied  with,  ue 
receptiou  given  to  it  was  not  altogether 
a  discouraging  one. 

^^As  to  the  annual  allowance  per 
head,  since  the  apfoobation  given  to  my 
demand  of  jBl2,  (which  was  in  July 
1 793,)  the  allowance  to  the  present  con- 
tractors on  the  Hulk  pfam  has  through- 
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oat  been  nused  m  penny  a-day  per  Imid, 
amoonting  by  tbe  year  to  £l,  IO0.  5d. ; 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  prthnaiona  having 
been  the  erident  ground  of  this  aUow- 
snoe^  the  Muno  mdernnifieatiaii  wonld 
not,  I  0appo0e,  be  thought  nnieaeonaUe 
in  my  case. 

"  ^uettion  S, — ^Do  yon  think  you 
flhonld  now  be  able  to  exhibit  TouoherB 
for,  or  distinct  atatemeifts'of,  the  ezpen- 
^ture  of  the  £9000  3roa  speak  of? 

^AnsiDer,-*-!  hato  tdfcen  care  to  pro- 
aerre  ronchers  for  the  mo^ey  expended 
in  materials  for  the  building  itself  to 
an  amount  more  than  equal  to  what  I 
have  received  as  above;  and  for  the 
rest,  I  should  think  that  satis&ctory 
vouchers  might  be  collected,  although, 
the  money  Iwing  my  own,  and  no  con- 
ception entertained  of  any  occasion  ibr 
accounting  to  or  with  any  body  on  the 
aubject,  i  had  no  reason  for  keeping 
vouchers  as  such.  In  March  1793,  on 
my  applying  for  the  £2000,  which  I  did 
through  Mr  Nepean,  (tiien  Under  Secre- 
tary m  the  Home  Department,)  my 
brother  delivered  or  produced  to  that 
sentleman  a  hasty  sketch  of  an  account, 
drawn  up  in  obedience  to  a  suggestion 
made  at  the  moment  for  that  purpose. 
At  iha,t  early  stage  of  the  concern  it 
contained  (I  remember)  articles  to  the 
amount  of  above  £4600,  after  which  it 
was  needless  to  look  out  for  more.  Up- 
wards of  £500  of  it  was  for  patents, 
which  are  become  of  so  old  a  date,  that 
before  I  could  now  make  any  advantage 
of  the  inventions  in  the  proposed  Peni- 
tentiary house,  more  than  half  the 
terms  wonld  be  expired. 

^  After  a  variety  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, in  which  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  money  was  expended,  we  had 
already  succeeded  in  executing  by  ma- 
chinery, planing-work ;  sawing-work, 
from  large  timber  down  to  veneers  of 
an  unexampled  fineness;  wheel-work, 
in  the  small  and  in  the  great ;  window- 
sashes  (the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
manship, and  the  remainder  nearly 
finished;)  sawing  and  polishing  of  stone ; 
,  besides  a  variety  of  branches  of  inferior 
account ;  and  the  number  was  increas- 
ing every  day. 

"  Quettion  4.— What  ground  is  it  now 


proposed  shoold  be  pnidused  for  thr 
porpoee  of  the  establishment  ? 

^  Amwer.-^A  part  of  TothiU  Fields, 
together  with  such'  additioit  fbom  the* 
grounds  wdjafO&iA  (mi  which  may  bo 
purchased  under  we  existing  Act)  as; 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  quan- 
tity allotted  to  theestabliBhmeDt  by  that 
act. 

''  i^ueoUm  5.^Tfae  Committee  hav« 
understood  that  certain  difikulties  have 
attended  the  choice  <tf  the  lE^  ;—BhoBkL 
these  difficulties  prove  unsaimountable 
in  the  instance  of  Tothill  Fields,  is  there 
any  other  spot  in  contemplation  that 
you  think  would  answer  the  purpose? 

^  AmtoeTi — I  know  of  no  otlnr  spot 
whatever  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  an^  tolerable  degree^  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  any&ing  near  an 
equal  prospect  of  seeing  the  ch<»oe  finally 
approved.  This  isthe  last  of  four  places, 
each  of  which  at  the  outset  afforded  me 
prospects,  which  in  the  three  preceding 
instances  proved  delusive. 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  decided  than 
the  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  spot 
upon  the  veij  first  mention  of  it.  Lepal 
obstacles,  with  the  existence  of  which 
nobody  is  chargeable,  have  been  uUt 
avoidahly  productive  of  a  part  of  the 
delays.  As  far  as  I  ma^  be  permitted 
to  judge,  the  ^reat  aversion  entertained 
to  the  employing  in  the  present  case,  or 
applving  for,  &e  compulsive  powers 
regularly  granted,  as  often  as  land  is  to 
be  purchased  for  a  public  purpose,  is, 
and  has  been  throughout,  the  only  source 
of  difliculty,  at  least  at  the  fountain- 
head.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  business  would  have  been  des- 
patched near  Hve  years  ago,  if  land  could 
have  been  found  that  Monsed  to  no- 
body, and  was  in  no  neighbourhood. 
My  own  aversion  to  such  powers  is  not 
inferior,  and  would  be  productive  of  the 
same  effects,  if  I  saw  by  what  possible 
means  the  business  could  be  done  upon 
less  unpleasant  terms. 

'^  My  great  comfort  as  well  an  my 
peat  encouragement  at  the  outset  of  this 
business  was,  the  observation  of  a  spot, 
in  the  instance  of  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  these  difiiculties  had  already  been 
overcome.    It  was  upon  the  ground  of 
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an  Act  of  PaiUamenty  and  of  a  decimon 
that  had  been  given  upon  it  by  a  triba- 
nal,  of  which  the  twelve  judges  formed 
a  part— it  was  upon  this  groniM,  coupled 
with  other  assurances,  that  I  proceeded 
at  the  outset  of  the  business ;  it  was  up- 
on the  faith  of  another  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  the  Committee  have  before 
them,  (Imean  tiiat  of  the  7ih  July,  1794,) 
that  I  persevered  in  it.  Had  it  been 
said  to  me  in  those  days,  these  powers 
are  employed  in  other  cases,  but  they 
will  not  be  in  yours,  my  property  would 
haverBmainedundissipated,  and  theCom- 
mittee  would  not  have  had  this  trouble. 
^  Tothill  Fields  possesses  two  proper- 
ties essentially  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  my  plan ;  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  vicinity  to  water-carriage: 
In  my  manufactory,  raw  materials  and 
finished  work  are  both  of  the  bulkiest 
kind;  and  a  prompt  communication  with 
the  market  is  indispensable.  Vicinity 
to  the  metropolis  is  a  condition  much 
insiBted  upon  by  the  original  planners 
of  the  penitentiary  system,  (and  most 
of  all  by  Howard,)  for  the  puiposes  of 
example  and  inspection.  If  a  place 
could  exist,  of  which  it  could  be  said 
jthat  it  was  in  no  neighbourhood,  it  would 
be  Tothill  Fields.  Two  prisons,  and 
four  or  five  poor-houses  of  dififerent  sorts 


already  in  existence,  will  surely  be  suffi- 
cient to  shut  the  door  against  objections 
on  the  score  of  ndghbourhood.  I  can 
say  from  measurement^  that  no  house  of 
an  account  superior  to  a  tradesman's  or 
a  public-house  stands  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  intended  building. 

^  The  persons  principally  interested 
in  the  character  of  proprietors  have  been 
applied  to  with  that  respect  and  rever^ 
ence  which  is  their  due :  a  formal  or 
decided  consent  is  more  than  I  have  to 
boast  of;  but'qnuptoms  of  acqniescenca 
were  manifested,  and  none  of  opposition : 
the  opinion  of  professional  adviseiB  was 
decliuedly  in  fiivour  of  tibe  measure. 

^  To  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
disposition  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, yoaaosoiny  rather  a  nominal  than 
a  real  mterest  m  the  character  of  com- 
moners, will  not  be  expected  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  whom  they  have  not  been 
canvassed;  but,  as  &r  as  assurances  can 
be  depended  upon,  from  a  quarter  the 
best  qualified  of  any  for  affording  such 
assurances,  assistance  much  more  likely 
than  opposition  would  be  to  be  expected 
from  that  source.  They  had  autnentio 
notice  long  ago,  (thou^  from  another 
quarter,)  and  not  the  smallest  ^rmptom 
of  opposition  was  then  manifesteo,  nor 
has  been  since. 
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Fob  the  aeoimej  ind  eompletenen  of  the  foUowing  Index,  tlie  writer  of  the  Intro- 
dnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Worki  is  responrible.  It  hM  been  prei»ared  on  the  nnnljtlenl 
principle :  that  is  to  wy^  nnder  each  depnrtment  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  giTOi  so  hx 
as  it  was  praeticable  within  the  assigned  space,  an  outline  of  what  the  author  has  said  on 
the  subject.  In  some  instances  it  would  har^  been  impossible  to  oonrej  a  notion  of  the 
train  of  reasoning  followed  by  the  author  without  using  his  own  words ;  and  in  these  n0 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  place  where  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed. In  other  cases,  where  it  has  appeared  to  the  compiler  that  jm  intelligible 
analysis  has  been  made,  be  may  liaTe  ftUed,  in  his  necessarily  abbroTiated  sentences, 
in  embodying  the  meaning  of  the  original ;  but  defects  of  this  description  an  indigenous 
to  Indexes  in  generaL  It  will  not  always  happen  that  the  head  under  which  mention 
may  be  feund  made  of  a  subject  is  that  under  which  it  is  analysed ;  for  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  enter  the  same  subject  under  all  the  heads  which  occurvsd  to 
the  compiler  as  words  under  which  the  reader  might  search  for  it,  while  the  analysis  is 
generally  giyen  under  one  only.  Thus,  the  Provisions  for  the  Courts  of  Law,  in  the 
Constitntienal  Code,  which  hare  the  titie  *  Judioiaiy  coUectiTely,'*  are  analysed  under 
that  head;  while  a  reference  is  likewise  made  to  them  under  the  words  ^  Courts," 
''Judges,"  <* Tribunals,'*  &c ;  and  references  to  subdirisions  of  the  analysiB  are  made 
under  other  heads.  In  a  purely  technical  woA-— such  as  a  law-book,  tiie  Index  may 
reject  whaterer  is  not  purely  analytical,  becanse  the  professional  reader  wiU  at  once 
look  for  what  he  wants  under  its  appropriate  head :  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  needless 
to  state  the  reasons  why  an  Index  to  a  coUection  of  works,  embracing,  like  the  present,  a 
Tariety  of  snl^jeets,  should  oontain  as  many  focilities  as  possible  for  discovering  what  sub- 
jects are  discussed,  and  where.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  long  train  of  entries 
uMler  the  same  head,  scattered  orer  a  variety  of  portions  of  the  works.  In  arranging 
theee  conseentiTely,  the  system  which  seemed  most  appropriate  to  each  case  is  adopted  : 
sometJBMs  they  aie  ranged  in  the  order  of  succession  of  toIubu  and  page ;  at  others  in 
what  appeared  to  be  their  order  of  oonnexioD  with  each  other. 
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Abbot — Chables,  (Speaker  of  the  HooBe  of 
Commons,  afterwards  Lord  Colchester,) 
Estimate  of,  z.  121. 

His  Tiews  on  Public  Acoonnt-keeping 

eontroYOrted,  v.  384. 

Defects  in  his  Finance  Report,  y.  385. 

Anecdote  of,  x.  284-286. 

'  Account  of,  in  connexion  with  the 

Finance  Committee,  zi.  100. 

His  mother's  marriage  with  Bent- 
ham's  fkther,  z.  48. 

Letter  to,  charging  Goremment  with 

illegal  transportation  and  detention  of 
conyicts,  and  with  misconduct  in  relation 
to  the  Panopticon  Project,  zi.  132-189. 

Correspondence  with,  on  the  adyan- 

tages  of  a  Register  of  Real  Property,  z. 
350-351. 

Hints  on  the  Population  Bill,  ad- 
dressed to,  z.  351-356. 

Letters  to,  z.  32d-330,  333-334, 335- 

336,  345. 

Letters  from,  z.  334,  344-345. 

Casual  notices  of,  iy.  172;  y.  150  n, 

343;  z.  51,114, 176,  238,  246,  358,  385, 
582;  zi.  105,118. 

Abbot — Farr — Letter  from  Bentham  to,  on 
his  marriage,  z.  177-178. 

Mention  of,  z.  181. 

Abbot — Mrs — Her  marriage  with  Bent- 
ham's  father,  z.  48. 

Description  of,  z.  61. 

Abbott — Charles  —  Lord  Tenterden — No- 
ticed, y.  334,  342,  361. 

Abbreyiated  forms  of  ezpression — Use  of, 

■   illustrated  in  Algebra,  yiii.  37. 

Abbreyiation  in  National  Book-keeping — 
how  fkr  consistent  with  utility,  iz.  251- 
253.  iS^  Books. 

—  Means  of,  in  legislatiye  acts,  considered, 
iii.  5d4-595. 

<—  Utility  of,  in  the  names  of  public  institu- 
tions, iy.  7. 

Abdication — Criticism  on  the  word,  as  em- 
ployed at  the  Beyolution,  iii.  508-509. 

Aberrations  of  ezpression,  and  of  memory, 
yi.  253-254, 
Vol.  XL 


ABS 

Abhorrence — Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Detestation,  &c.,  as  designatiye  of  mo- 
tiyes,  i.  203. 

Abioscopio  Epigeoscopics— or  Mineralogy 

~7Positionof,inthe  Encyclopedical  SketSi 

of  Art  and  Science,  yiii.  86-87. 
Ablatiye  facts  or  eyents — meaning  of  term, 

yii.  270. 
Entries  regarding,  inDemand  Paper,' 

ii.  66-70,  71-72. 
Ablatiye  and  oollatiye  eyents,  I  152. 
considered  as  a  general  title 

of  the  Ciyil  Code,  iii.  186-190. 
Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt — Errors 

committed  by  some  of  the  adyocates  of, 

yi.  180-181. 
Abridgment  of  Laws— Uses  of,  iii.  596  n. 

—  of  a  law — ^limited  use  of,  yiii.  533. 
Abridgments— belong  ta  transcripts  in  effect 

only,  yii.  139. 
Abridged  Petition  for  justice,  y.  507-534. 
Abrogation  of  old  laws  by  subsequent  ones 

— coBsideraUons  as  to,  iiL  245. 
Absconding — Outlawry  as  a  punishment  for, 

i.  512-513. 

—  as  eyidence  of  guilt,  yii.  60-53. 
Absence  of  party— Decision  in,  yii.  246-249. 

—  of  Members  of  Parliament — Eyils  of,  and 
remedy,  ii.  323-325. 

Absentees — ^Protection  of  the  interests  of,  by 
unauthorized  persons,  ii.  51-52. 

Abstract — as  distinguished  from  concrete, 
yiii.  26-27. 

Abstract  generalitieB— Uselessness  and  dan- 
ger of  legislatiye  declarationsof,ii.496-497. 

Abstraction — Analysis  of,  zi.  72. 

—  Illustration  of,  in  the  order  of  inyention 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  yiii.  326. 

—  As  a  mental  operation,  in  connezion 
with  Logic,  yiii.  225. 

—  A  foculty  necessary  to  the  inyentor— not 
to  the  learner  or  teacher,  yiii.  76. 

—  Process  of,  in  rising  ftt>m  classical  aggre- 
gations to  the  genut  geMralMmumj  yiii. 
256-257. 

Abstractions — come  after  concretions  in  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  yiii.  282-283. 
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Abenxdity — none  so  groas  as  not  to  find  de- 
fenden,  tiL  210. 

—  Hie  more  extrsTaguit,  the  more  readily 
belieTed,when  comkg  from  autltority,  ii 
466. 

Abondaaoe — Axioms  of  mental  pathology, 
as  to,  iU.  228.  Prineiples  on  which  the 
legislatare  should  distributo  the  wealth 
at  its  disposal,  lb. 

—  As  an  end  or  olgeot  of  law,  lii.  21 1-213, 
224-225. 

—  an  end  of  the  distribntive  branch  of  the 
law,  ilL  29:^294. 

—  »  distinct  object  of  the  Giyil  Law,  i.  302- 
304.  Relation  to  other  objects,  802-303. 
Laws  relatiTe  to,  304. 

—  considered  in  tiie  Constitntional  Code  as 
an  object  of  the  CiTil  Law,  iz.  13-14. 
Sonroes^— increase  of  production — de- 
crease (^  consnmption,  13.  Means  of  in- 
crease, natural  in  the  course  of  trade,  &o., 
fitLctitious  by  operation  of  law,  lb.  Lattor 
deprecated,  13-14;  same  as  to  consump- 
tion, 14. 

— -  The  amount  of  felicity  shown  not  to  in- 
crease with  the  arithmetical  ratio  of,  tx. 
15-17. 

Abusb— dispenses  with  regulation,  while  re- 
fonn  does  not,  t.  208. 

—  Definition  of  an,  11.  483. 

—  Those  who  hare  an  interest  in,  consulted 
as  to  its  remoTal,  ii.  13. 

—  of  authority  —  general  precautions 
against,  i.  570-578. 

—  is  as  much  the  eflfect  of  any  arrangement 
as  use  is,  z.  72-73. 

—  Arguing  against  use  from — ^fhtility  of 
the  common  adage  as  to,  L  566;  ii.  469;  r. 
206. 

—  Fallacy  of  saying  an  institution  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  its,  z.  72-78. 

—  how  supported  by  the  fallacy  of  screen- 
ing political  offenders,  ii.  422-428. 

Abuses — The  age  of  the  creation  of,  is  past 
—can  now  only  be  protected  so  fiir  as 
they  exist,  ii.  476. 

—  The  defence  of,  by  representing  them  not 
as  obstacles  to  good  goyemment,  but  as 
causes  oflt,ii.  466-469. 

—  Interest  of  members  of  Governments  in 
the  support  of,  ii.  476. 

—  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors  made  to  sup- 
port, ii.  401. 

—  What  advantage  there  may  be  in  attack- 
ing any  one  at » time,  ii  434. 

—  Submission  to,  because  tiiere  are  worse 
ones  elsewhere — a  iUlacy,  ii.  431-482. 

—  Fallacies  on  which  delay  to  remove  is 
founded,  ii.  432. 

—  The  discoverers  of,  subject  to  the  libel 
law,  T.  106-107. 

Academy— Royal   Principle  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  The,  iiL  41  n. 
Aecent— Opinions  on,  z.  569. 


i  ACC 

Aooeptanoe  of  Bill.  Ambiguity  of  the  ez- 
presdon,  ii  84  n. 

Accepted  Bills— sale  of.  Evasion  of  the 
usury  laws  by,  iii.  13. 

Accersitive  mandate  in  procedure,  ii.  54. 

Accessibility — Securing  of,  in  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, ii.  54-55. 

—  of  Party— Securing,  by  personal  attend- 
ance, IL  34. 

Obtaining  infomation  for,  48-44. 

Accessaries  and  Principals,  in  the  Civil  Code 
— ^Reference  of  questions  regarding^  to 
contracts,  iii.  177. 

Accessaries  after  the  fkct — Lawyers  become 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  defend  cri- 
minals, vi.  100. 

Accessory  oflfences— Prohibition  of,  to  pre- 
vent their  principals,  i.  559-561.  Instances 
— ^game,  ezcise,  ftc,  560.  As  against 
homicide,  &o.,  560-561 .  Presume  mistrust 
in  the  procedure  and  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  561. 

Accessory  words,  as  distinguished  from 
principal,  viiL  324. 

Accident— Proposal  of  reward  for  services 
in  case  of,  ii  231. 

—  Application  of  equity  judicature  to,  vii. 
801. 

—  Absence  of  provisions  at  common  law 
having  in  view,  shows  the  want  of  codifi- 
cation, V.  487. 

AcclMnation — Defect  of,  as  a  form  of  carry- 
ing legislative  measures,  ii.  870. 

Aoeomplice— Difllculty  in  getting,  to  give 
evidence,  vL  156. 

—  How  fitf  statemente  by,  are  evidence 
aninst  another,  viL  48  n*. 

—  Testimony  of,  not  excluded,  though  unit- 
ing interest  and  improbity,  vii.  414-415. 

—  Rewards  to.  The  principles  that  ought  to 
regulate,  considered,  ii.  223-225. 

Accommodation.  Nature  of,  as  an  operation 

in  procedure,  ii.  25. 
Accounto  in  which  the  public  are  interested. 

PubUcation  of,  i.  554-555. 

—  of  contractors  for  prisons — ^Publication 
of,  iv.  48. 

—  Necessity  of  the  publication  of,  by  all  in 
public  situations,  with  iUnstrationSyiv.  130. 

AoDOURT-KBXPiira — Public.  Essay  on,v.  883- 
386.  Defocte  in  the  present  system,  383. 
The  Italian  or  double-entry  method  ob- 
jected to  as  a  substitute,  ib.;  unintelligi- 
bility  to  those  whose  interesto  are  con- 
cerned, 383-884 ;  consequence,  the  removal 
of  the  control  of  public  opinion^  884. 
Speaker  Abbot  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
controverted,  ib.  Illustrations  of  defect, 
in  the  difllculty  of  knowing  ofllcial  sala- 
ries, 384-385.  Incongruities  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  debtor  and  creditor,  885. 
Waste-book— an  absurd  term,ib.  Influ- 
ence of  blind  custom,  385-386.  Reference 
to  Constitutional  Code,  386. 
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Acooant  guits  ;  their  naiaie,  li.  87. 
Acoount-tskixig  jadintories.    PropoBai  for, 

iL  18M82. 
Aeoonntablenefls  of  Bnbordinates  to  soper^ 

otdinatM  by  Constitiitional  Code,  iz.  228. 
Aceountanta  in  proposed  Despatch  Court — 

RegnlatioDB  Mato^ui.  895-406. 
Accounting — oaaes  of.  Jury  trial  unfit  for^ 

iL  122,  Ti  85  n*,  481  n. 
impofidble  to  limit  the  number  of 

witnesses  in,  vii.  534. 
—  Inability  of  oommon*law  courts  to 

grapple  with,  TiL  294. 
Absence  of  provision  fbr,  at  common- 
law,  shows  the  want  of  codification,  ▼.  487. 
Accuracy  of  transcripts — arrangements  for 

securing,  TiL  149-150. 
Accusation,  in  ecclesiastical-court  practice, 

Yi.  493. 

—  False,  as  improbable  as  the  commission 
of  the  offence  chaiged,  tIL  1 1 7. 

—  Secret — ^Admission  of,  considered,  L  573- 
574. 

—  of  criminals — Prejudices  and  difficulties 
in  the  way  of,  ii.  222-223. 

—  Disproof  not  passion  the  right  method 
of  meeting,  x.  530. 

Acousation-scarer's  dcTice — Imputation  of 
infiimy  against  those  who  bring  charges 
that  are  not  proved,  iL  429-430. 

Accumd  person— Limits  of  the  principle  of 
presuming  him  innocent,  ii.  513. 

—  —  in  ueory  treated  as  innocent,  in 
practice  as  guilty,  iL  169. 

^-  —  Falsehood,  dlence,  or  eyasion  in  the 
case  of,  as  endence  of  guilt,  yii.  24-29. 

Judicial  examination  of,  yii.  39-44. 

See  Inculpatire,  and  Self-inculpatiTe  Evi- 
dence. 

how  &r  his  statements  believed,  vii. 

389. 

Oath  should  be  tendered  to,  if  em- 
ployed at  all  in  judicature,  vi.  325. 

•  Criticism  on  the  rules  for  treatment 

of,  in  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights, 
iL513. 

Accuser  in  criminal  cases.  Function  of, 
L559. 

—  Best  means  of  procuring,  iv.  398-404. 
See  Informers. 

Acoustics — defined  and  located  in  the  Chres- 

tomathic  system  of  instruction,  viii.  31. 
Acquiring — Persons  capable  of,  ill.  193. 
Acquisition    of    property — Methods  of,  L 

326-334. 
Act — A  mischievous— The  consequences  o^ 

i.  69-76. 
Acts,  as  proper  subjects  of  the  attributives 

good  and  bad,  &c.,  L  216-217. 

—  or  regulations — Provisional — Plan  for 
Ju4ges  passhig,  subject  to  disallovraiice 
by  Crown  or  either  House,  ill.  867-371. 

—  of  aPoUtical  Assembly— Princi|ml  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  theformation  of^ii.  334. 


Acts  of  a  Political  Assembly— necessity  for 
their  being  passed  in  the  exact  terms  in 
which  they  are  proposed,  ii.  336. 

Acts  of  Parliament.    See  Statutes. 

Forms  of  convictions  before  Jus* 

tioes  in,  vi.  414. 

— drawing  of— Alterations  in,  by 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  z.  569-570. 

—  —  —  Letter  to  Dundas  on  the  draw- 
ing of,  x.  292^93. 

Acts  of  the  Legislature— Duty  of  the  Le- 
gislation Miidster  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  as  to  passing,  amending,  &o.,  ix^ 
430-437. 

Essay  on  the  Drawing  o^iiL  233- 

288.    See  Nomography. 

should  be   recorded  and  made 

pubUc,  vL  77-78. 

Fixation  and   exposition  of,  iii. 

592-594. 

Application  of  abbreviation  to, 

ilL  594-595. 

—  Forms  of  instruments  in,  iiL  595» 

596. 

Uses  ofappendicesto,  iii.  596-597-. 

Printing  preferable  to  the  French 

system  of  registering,  iv.  311. 

Acts— Local  and  private — Waste  of  the 
attendance  of  the  Legislature  on,  ix.  118. 

Action — a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii. 
200-201. 

—  Nature  of,  as  a  simple  fictitious  entity, 
viii.  204.  Essentially  involves  motion,  ib. 

—  none  without  motive,  vL  242. 

—  Huinan,eitherextemaIorintemaI,vi.217. 

—  and  negation  to  act,  occasioned  by  mo- 
tives, vL  257. 

—  Civil,  manner  in  which  evidence  eoUeeted 
for,  vi.  467. 

—  in  a  court.    See  Suit. 

Action  and  passion — counter-entities,  viii. 

204-205. 
Actions — Human,  in  general,  i.  35-40.    See 

Human  Actions. 

—  Reasons  for  considering  certain,  as 
crimes,  L  81-83. 

—  Intentionality  with  regard  to,  L  40-43. 

—  must  always  have  correspondent  induce- 
ments, iv.  398. 

Active  or  laborious  punishment,  i.  437-441. 

Adam — Robert,  the  architect.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  sug- 
gested to^  X.  252,  257,  294. 

Family  of,  x.  65. 

Adam — WiUbun,  (Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland) — Commu- 
nication fh>m,  of  the  death  of  Wilson,  x. 
487. 

His  duel  alluded  to,  xL  14. 

Adams — President  John— Countenance  ef 
libel  law  in  the  United  States  by.  x. 
512. 

Adans— President  John  Qninoey— Inti- 
maey  with}  xi.  39-40.  .    . 
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AdaaiA— PiesideiitJolm  Qnmoey— Letter  to, 
on  his  eleeti<m  M  President,  x.  554-556. 

Notices  of,  iT.  470, 479, 551,532; 

z.  512;  xi.  56. 

Adams  against  limhnj — ^The  ease  of,  cited, 
V.  357. 

Addington — Henty  (Speaker  of  the  House 
of  (Emmons — afterwards  Visoonnt  Sid- 
mouth) — Letter  to,  with  proposed  archi- 
tectural improTements  in  the  Honses  of 
Parliament,  z.  344. 

—  —  Proposal  to,  to  prepare  gratnitonsly 
a  Penal  Code  for  England,  z.  468-471. 

His  opposition  to  the  Panoptioon, 

ir.  172. 

—  —  Occasional  mention  of,  ii.  441, 463  n, 
582;  iii.  570  n;  y.  109,  116,  117,  329, 
881,  372;  iz.  141,  607;  z.  250,  862,  863, 
891-394,  415,  531 ;  zi.  120, 125, 127, 137, 
138, 139. 

Addington— John  Hiley — ^Mention  of,  zi. 
135. 

Addison — Joseph — His  attacks  on  *  bad 
taste"  censured,  ii.  254. 

^  —  His  mterview  with  MUton's  daugh- 
ter, z.  53. 

«—  *-  noticed,  L  56  n*,  ir.  64. 

Addresses — Electoral— -Specimens  of,z.  246. 

Adeqnate-recapitnlation  principle — The, 
in  the  management  of  the  Chmtomathie 
school,  yiii.  50-51. 

Adjeetires — How  to  aToid  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of,  viiL  818-316. 

— -  How  fiur  a  notion  o^  capable  of  being 
giTen  by  ezposition,  between  parties  hay- 
ing no  common  language,  viiL  244. 

—  Characteristics  of,  in  reference  to  uni- 
▼ersal  grammar,  Tiii.  847-348. 

*-  ezpress  entities  in  the  capacity  of  aeees- 
sory  words,  riiL  326. 

—  Whether  they  hare  preceded  or  followed 
the  abstractions  into  substantives,  TiiL 
348. 

AdIJectiTe  Law  distinguished  from  Substan- 
tiTe,ii.  15-22;  tL  7,205  n. 

Eyidence  belongs  properly  to,  yi.  206. 

A4}eetiye  Inttnfttional  law— War  yiewed 
as,  ii.  689. 

A<Uectiye  branch  of  the  law — ^The  proyince 
4Mr,  iz.  25.    Bee  Procedure. 

A^oumment  Motions  of,  in  legislatiye 
bodies,  u.  866-867. 

A<Uonmment»^Long,  of  courts,  eyiUi  o^  yiL 
241-245. 

Administration  of  oath  Solemnities  for,  yL 
819-321. 

Administration  of  effects  of  a  deceased  Per- 
son—Proyision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 
iz.  632-688. 

•— CostUnesB  and  defoota  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of,  iz.  633. 

AdminiitrationaJ  Goyemment  eonsidered  as 
A  bnnch  of  Ethics,  in  the  Eneydopmiical 
Skoleh  of  Art  and  Sdenoe,  TiiL  94. 


Admiralty— Droits  ofr-Sinister  interest 
created  by,  in  &your  of  war,  iz.  '21. 

Admiralty  Court — Alfidayit  eyidence  in,  yi. 
40. 

abolished  in  United  SUtee,yL  41. 

Jobbing  in,  yi.  41. 

Mode  of  eztraotion  of  eyidence  in, 

yi.  492-499.    Sm  Eztraction. 

Admission  of  a  &ct  as  party  eyidence,  yL 
277. 

Errors  of  judicature  in  not  taking 

more  ad?antage  of,  yi.  278. 

Admissions — Interrogation  should  bo  essen- 
tial to  their  being  noted  on  as  confessions, 
yiL  81. 

Adolphus— Mr— Testimony  of,  in  &yonr  of 
the  Irish  yolunteers,  yiiL  473. 

Adscititious  eyidence  defined,  yii.  120. 

ezamined,yii.  127-129.  Diyided  into 

two  kinds;  the  same  parties  in  a  difTerent 
forum — the  same  forum  but  dliferent  par- 
ties, ib. 

Aberrations  of  English  law  regard- 
ing, yii.  170-178. 

Adulteration.  Methods  for  guarding  the 
public  against,  L  555-556. 

Adultery — Connezion  of,  with  the  Civil  and 
Penal  Codes,  i.  856. 

AdyerlH- not  a  simple,  as  supposed,  but  a 
composite  part  of  speech,  yiiL  356-357. 

Adverbs.  How  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of,  yiii.  818-316. 

—  Import  of  entire  propositions  in,yiii.  386. 

—  The  relation  of,  to  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
proper  separate  conception  of  the  nature 
of,  viii.  356. 

Advertisements — ^Projeetfor  fkeilitating  re- 
ference to,  z.  822-823. 

—  of  convictions  of  offences  as  a  means  of 
punishing  with  infkmy,  i.  460. 

—  for  assistance  to  defray  ezpense  of  evi^ 
denoe,  reoommended,  vii.  376-377. 

—  Forgery  of,  should  be  punished,  viL  140- 
141. 

Advertiser— Public.  Letters  to,  under  the 
signature  Anti-Machiavel,  oriticishig  the 
declaration  urging  the  court  of  Dennuurk 
to  break  the  treaty  with  Russia,  z.  201- 
211. 

Advioe — The  folly  of  forcing  on  others,  more 
flagrant  than  that  of  not  taking,  iii.  8. 

—  from  the  judge— Attendance  of  party  to 
receive,  iL  34-85. 

Advisedness  and  unadvisedness  with  respect 
to  acts,  L  43-44. 

Advocate.    See  Counsel;  Lawyers. 

Advocato— Lord,  of  Scotland— The  power 
of,  compared  with  that  of  Attomey-Go- 
nenJ,  v.  607. 

Advocates— parties  should  be  subject  to  in- 
terrogation by  their  own,  vL  S8fr-S38. 

—  Provisions  regarding,  in  the  Constitv- 
tionalCode,iz.689.697« 
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^ApTOCATia — EleenuMynary — Fanetioiu  o^ 
b  J  tiie  CoQBtitaUoiial  Code,  ix.  465. 

—  —  Pro-vision  for  attenduioe  of,  in  Con- 
•titntional  Code,  iz.  616. 

to  hold  ofBce  during  life,  by  Confti- 

tutional  Codo,  iz.  521-522. 
not  eligible  to  the  bench,  by  the  Gon- 

rtitntional  Code,  ix.  527-528. 
Qnaliilcation  neoesiary  for,  by  Con- 

BtitntionAl  Gode,  iz.  528-529. 
how  appointed  in  temu  of  Constitn- 

tionftl  Code,  iz.  529-532. 
how  displaceable  by  Constitntionsl 

Gode,  iz.  532. 
Seooiities  for  ^»titnde  of,  by  Con- 

etitntional  Code,  iz.  537. 

—  —  Spedal  ProTisions  reguding,  in  Con- 
Btitntional  Code,  iz.  577-579.  Functions 
correlatiye  to  those  of  Jndge,  577-578. 
Duty  to  assist  whoever  cannot  proonre 
professional  assistance,  578.  Deputes, 
where  necessary  to  haye  assistance  on 
both  sides,  ib.  Bights  and  Obligations, 
ib.  Relation  to  Judge,  ib.  Directive 
Amotion,  ib.  Money-requisitive  ftinction, 
for  paying  cost  of  evidence,  Ac,  ib.  Su- 
pei^tutelary  fVmction — Inspection  of  con- 
duct of  Guardians  in  respect  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  Wards,  and  correspondent 
proceedings  for  protection,  578-579. 

^-  —  Reasons  for  appointment  of,  in  De- 
spatch-Court Bill,  ill.  310-311. 

Provision  for  appointment  of,  in  De- 
spatch Court,  iii.  342. 

Advocates— Government.  Functions  of,  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  465. 

—  —  Provision  for  attendance  of,  in  Con- 
Btitntional  Code,  iz.  516. 

to  hold  office  during  life,  by  Con- 
stitutional Code,  iz.  521-522. 

not  eligible  to  the  Bench,  by  Con- 
stitutional Code,  iz.  527. 

(^aliJication  of,  by  Constitutional 

Code,  iz.  528-529. 

how  appointed,  in  terma  of  Consti- 
tutional Code,  iz.  529-532. 

how  displaceable,  by  Constitutional 

Code,  iz.  532. 

Advocates —  (Sovemment-Immediate — Spe- 
cial Provisions  as  to,  in  Constitutional 
Code,  iz.  570-6755— 

Fields  of  Service,  iz.  570.    Act 

in  cases  where  the  Government  a  party, 
viz.  NonPenal,Public  Penal,and  Publico- 
Private  Penal,  ib.  Ezamples  of  these 
classes,  ib.  To  act  at  requisition  of  a 
Minister,  countersigned  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter, ib. 

Relation  of,  to  Judge,  iz.  571. 

Snbject,like  other  persons  present  in  court, 
to  authority  of  the  Judge,  ib.  But  are  spe- 
cially ezpected  to  take  note  of,and  give  in- 
formation of,  judicial  misconduct,  ib. 

^  —  —  Functions  of,  in  Non-Penal  cases. 
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iz.  571.  litigations  as  to  propertj  of  the 
district  Government,  ^.,  ib. 

Advocates— Government-Immediate— Funo» 
tions  of,  in  purely  public-penal  cases,  iz. 
571-572.  In  the  ordinary  case,  the  sole 
pursuer,  571.  Ezceptions,  ib.  May  act 
along  with  any  private  party,  572.  Cases 
where  private  parties  or  individuals  at 
large  may  prosecute,  ib. 

— Functions    in    publico -private 

penal  cases,  iz.  572.  Concurrent  autho- 
rity with  the  person  injured,  ib. 

Functions  as  to  offences  against 

justice,  iz.  572.  Specially  to  watch  over 
such  cases,  and  demand  pecuniary  mulct, 
ib.    Nature  of  such  offences,  ib. 

Money-Requidtive  Function,  iz. 

572-575.  For  rewards  to  persons  for 
giving  effect  to  the  law — ^particularly  for 
procuring  evidence,  572-673.  When  the 
serrice  unperformed — Instrument  of  Re^ 
quisition  to  Judge,  573.  Allowed  to  be 
remarked  on  by  opposite  party,  ib.  Pro- 
posal of  mandate  where  serrice  performed, 
ib.  Precautions  against  abuse,  573-574. 
Benefits  and  evils  of  information  from  so- 
ciif  574.  Private  parties  injured — Re- 
moval of  the  delay,  vezation,  and  ezpense 
of  proceedings,  is  of  itself  an  induce- 
ment to  come  forward,  ib.  Inadequacy 
of  aiizedrateof  rewud,ib.  Evil  conse- 
quences of  reward  for  pursuit  and  conrio- 
tion,  544-545.  Adjustment  of  the  system 
so  that  no  malefactor  can  calculate  on 
reward,  and  lead  others  into  crime  to  ob- 
tain it,  576. 

Attendance,  iz.  575.    In  all  the 

cases  to  which  his  functions  apply,  ib. 

Who  locable  as,iz.  575.  Attend- 
ance for  certain  period  in  Inspection  Gal- 
lery as  Probationary  Lawyer,  ib. 

Advocate-General — Government.  Prorisioa 
for,  in  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  575-577. 
Residence  in  metropolis,  575.  Acts  over 
the  whole  territory,  ib.  Functions  in  re- 
gard to  other  officers,  ib.  To  issue  direc- 
tions to  immediate  government  advocates 
to  prosecute,  575-576.  Cases  in  which 
he  is  to  do  so — ^Treason,  Rebellion,  Con- 
trabandism.  Forgery  as  to  public  money, 
676.  Inspection  risits,  ib.  Serrice  for 
life,  ib.  How  dislocable,  ib.  Journal  of 
Proceedings,  ib.  Reasons  for  such  an 
officer— oomprehenmve  riew  of  the  local 
bearings,  ib.  Reasons  for  his  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prime  Minister,  576-577. 
Registrar  attached  to  his  office,  577. 

Advocates — Official;  general  reasons  for 
their  being  attached  to  tribunals,  iL  22. 

Advocates — Public,  for  conducting  civil  and 
criminal  cases— considerations  as  to,  iv. 
384-406. 

Advocate  for  the  Deril  in  the  canenintioik 
of  Saints,  ii.  220. 
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/LdioetiJbu  of  »  system  as  duUqgniahed  from 

Supporters^  iv.  201. 
AKroetfttics— Relatioaofyto  Pnenmaticsy  viiL 

31. 
Afe'rostation,  UlostratiTe  of  the  rise  of  new 

bnmohes  of  art  and  sdence,  viii.  27. 
Affeetion^Relatioii  o^  to  ploMore  and  paiiiy 

z.  509. 

—  Value  in^  defined^  i.  31 0^  322. 

—  Value  in.  Principles  of  restitution  in 
the  case  of,  I.  874-375. 

Affections  of  interrogatoxs  and  respondents 
towards  each  othM^— how  fu  iSndj  may 
be  oalcolated  on»  ▼!.  346-347. 

Affiances  before  mamsfe— merits  of  the 
arrangement  of»  i.  357-358. 

AffidaTit-evidenoe— Substitute  fbr,  in  pro- 
posed Despatch  Court,  iii.  422. 

a  device  of  Technical   procedure, 

Y.9. 

Expense  and  oomplexitythat  may  at- 
tend a  system  oi,  iii.  337  n. 

—  —  an  inatanee  of  unprea^ointed  writ- 
ten eridenoe,  ri.  219. 

Person  conyicted  of  peijury  not  ex- 
cluded from  maldog,  "fiL  410. 

Different  kinds  o^  ri.  462. 

'—  —  in  what  oases  it  may  be  adTantage- 
ously  employed,  yi.  459-460.  C!hecks  ne- 
cessary for  security  of,  ib. 

Inaptitude  of,  as  practised,  it  181 ; 

Ti.  13  n  +,  37-40,  389  n,  463,  497  ;  yii. 
240  n,  245,  252,  365,  471,  494-497, 508, 
509. 

contrasted  with  intetrogatiye  eri- 

dence,  ri.  38. 

^  —  Oarelesaness  in  recelTing,  though  un- 
trustworthy, ji,  39,  40. 

—  —  before  arrest  ton  debt,  tL  179. 
thoqgh  objectionable  eridenee,  re- 

ceiyed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  best,  ri.  335. 
<—  —  tiie  only  eyidence  on  which  judges 

will  decide,  yL  463. 
->  —  Sinister  interest  giyes  occasion  to, 

464. 
Affidayits  for  grounding  delay  on,  in  absence 

of  a  witness,  yii  359. 

—  for  iNTOcedure  on  attachment,  yi.  468, 
476-477. 

—  for  procedure  on  information,  yi.  467, 
468, 477-479. 

—  eompaced  with  depositions,  yL  38. 

—  in  bankruptcy,  yi.  432-433. 
Affidayit-witnosBco    Cross-examination  of, 

refiised  though  they  be  in  court,  yi.  436. 

Affinity— an  unh^pily  ehoeen  term  in  Na- 
tural Phikeophy,  yiiL  141-142  n. 

Affirmation  of  foots  disoonformable  to  the 
course  of  nature — ^motiyes  tending  io^  yii 
106-lU. 

Affl^ctiye — Simple,  punishments,  L  413-416. 
Whipping,  41 3.  Strappado,  ib.  Picket- 
ing, ib.  Wooden  horse,  ib.  Ducking,  ib. 
Torture,  414.     Examination  yrith  i^r- 
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ence  to  the  properties  of  punishment. 
415-416. 

Afflictiye  capital  punishment  as  distinguish- 
ed from  simple,  i.  442-444. 

Affiictiye— Comp]ex,puniBhments,i.4 1 6-420. 
Deformation,  416-417.  Disablement,  417- 
418.  Mutilation,  41 8.  Examination  and 
comparison  of  the  diibrent  kinds,  4 18-420. 

Afflnence-^Degrses  in  scale  of— how  to  be 
measured  for  purpose  of  compensation,  ii. 
110-111. 

Agasse— The  case  of,  in  France  cited,  iy. 
400  n. 

Age — Factitious  dignities  an  usuipation  of 
the  respect  due  to,  ix.  86-87. 

—  of  pursuer — ^to  be  stated  in  demand-pa- 
per, iL  66-70. 

—  suitable  for  marriage,  i.  356. 

—  as  an  aggravation  of  simple  ooiporal  in- 
jury, i.  164, 167. 

—  The  opinion  that  aptitude  for  legislation 
increases  irith,  combated,  ix.  1 16. 

—  of  witness — effectof,on  testimony,  yi.254. 

—  not  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  testimony, 
yii.  427-432. 

—  Influenoe  o^  on  sensibility,  L  28-29. 
Aged,  The— extent  to  which  subsistence 

provided  for,  by  relations,  i.  314. 
Agent — ^Respondent  to  bill  in  equity  com- 
pelled to  speak  through,  vi.  440. 

—  Besponsibilityofemployer  for  the  crimes 
of,  i.  384. 

—  See  Attorney.    Lawyers. 

Agents — the  representative  system  compar- 
ed to  the  choosing  of,  ix.  98-99. 

Aggravation.  Reference  to  the  grounds  o( 
in  the  Penal  Code,  iii  175. 

—  Sources  of,  in  the  character  exhibited  in 
certain  crimes,  i  77-79. 

Aggravations  of  simple  corporal  injury,  i. 
164-165. 

Aggregates — ^Process  of  the  mental  deriva- 
tion of,  from  individual  objects,  viii.  100. 

—  An  all-comprehensive  division  of— how 
created  and  tested,  viii  102-110. 

—  Division  of,  in  the  scales  of  logical  sub- 
alternation,  viii.  267-268.  See  Subalter- 
nation. 

Aggregation — ^The  process  of,  from  indi- 
vidual foots,  described,  vui  122-124. 

—  Account  of  the  operation  of,  viii  256- 
258.  Precedes  division  or  analysis,  256. 
Early  steps  in,  ib.  Individual  and  aggre- 
gate— Former,  of  things  actually  seen — 
latter,  including  others  supposed  to  be,  ib. 
Progress  through  dassical  aggregates  to 
the  genmi  gemtraUmmmm  existence,  257. 
The  five  steps  of  division  of  this  aggre- 
gate by  the  Porphyrian  tree,  ib.  Opera- 
tion of  ag0PSgation  and  division  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  pbysioal  operations  trwok 
which  they  are  described,  257-258. 

—  Process  of  the  mind  in,  dtiown  to  precede 
analysis,  viii.  265b 
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AggX9gMn—tm  »  meaiiB  of  enriching  a 
lao|^iage,Yiii.  319. 

—  Logi<»l  —  Fietitions  entitiea  resulting 
from,  Tiii.  206. 

Agnosto-symbolicmAtheinaties — a  term  uBed 
for  Algebra  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  86. 

Agreement.    See  Contract. 

Agreement-regarding  service— Pzincxples  o^ 
i.  340-841. 

Agricnlture — ^Board  of,  snggested,  viiL  426. 

—  Board  of,  established,  iL  257  n. 

—  Board  of.  Principle  of  its  establishment, 
iii.  41  n. 

—  Institutions  for  the  diffusion  of,  ii.  257. 

—  Advantageofoondncting, on  a  large  scale, 
X.  374. 

—  Source  of  experimental  information  re- 
garding, in  a  system  of  Pauper  lianage- 
ment,  rlii.  426. 

—  Relation  of,  to  manufactures,  ii.  549. 

—  The  colonial  system  discourages,  iL  547. 

—  Adyantageous  employment  of  capital  in, 
when  not  interfered  with,  iii.  68. 

—  Inquiry  into  the  means  of  estimating  the 
gross  profits  of,  x.  373-374. 

—  Effect  that  an  equal  division  of  property 
would  have  upon,  i.  359. 

Agriculture — Young's  Annals  of— -Communi- 
cations to,  on  Poor  Laws  and  Pauper 
Management,  viii.  361-439. 

Agricultural  labourers — ^Inability  of,  to 
provide  for  their  fiunilies  from  their  earn- 
ings, viii.  442. 

Agricidtural  interest — Prevalenee  of  shown 
in  the  com  lavrs,  iii.  99. 

Agriculturists — ^would  suffer  less  than  others 
by  a  general  division  of  property,  iii.  607. 

Aid-compelling  Amotion,  of  Judges,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  487-489. 

Aid-compelling  mandate,  to  give  assLstanee 
to  officers  of  the  law,  iii.  379-380. 

Ainslie — Sir  Robert — Bentham  introduced 
to,  in  Turkey,  x.  152-153. 

mention  made  of,  x.  210. 

Air — heated — Introduction  and  diffVision  of, 
as  uniting  warmth  with  ventilation,  iv. 

no-ii& 

Air  balloons — Theory  of  probability  illus- 
trated from,  vii.  93-94,  100. 

Airing  and  exercise  fbr  Prisoners  on  the 
Panopticon  systenb— Arrangements  for, 
iv.  98-105, 167-160. 

Alacrity^Exdtement  to— Usefril  effects  of, 
U.  235. 

Alarm  as  one  of  the  secondary  oonsequenoes 
of  a  mischievous  act,  1.  69-70.  The  kind 
of  mischief  productive  of  it,  73. 

—  Circumstanoes  influencing  the  degree  of, 
in  case  of  an  oflbnce,  L  76-80.  Situation 
of  offender,  76.  Ease  or  difiUmlty  of  pre- 
venting the  crime,  76-77.  Ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  concealing  offender,  77.  Charac- 
ter of  offender,  77-80.    Cases  in  which 
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there  is  no  alarm,  80.    Cases  in  which 
the  danger  greater  than  the  alarm,  ib. 
Alarm  to  societyfromoflbnoes — Means  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of,  L  371. 

—  Fallacies  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
creating,  ii.  413-430. 

Alarms— Spreading  of— flatisfbction  to  per- 
sons injured  by,  i.  375. 

Alchemy — An  instance  of  a  term  dropped 
out  of  the  Nomenclature  of  art  and  science, 
viiL27. 

—  referred  to,  vii.  106. 
Alegomorphic  Posology,  or  the  Arithmetical 

and  Algebraic  branch  of  Mathematics — 
Position  of,  in  an  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  85. 

Alembert,  D* — ^his  encyolopedieal  map  of 
Human  Knowledge — ^its  impcofections  as 
a  general  division  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
viii.  73-82.    See  Encyclopedical, 

Reasons  why  he  professed  to  found 

his  encycli^dical  map  of  Human  Know- 
ledge on  Bacon,  viiL  73. 

General  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his 

encyclopedical  map,  viii.  99. 

Dugald  Stewart's  opinion  of  his  en- 
cyclopedical map  of  Human  Knowledge, 
viii.  6-7. 

His  fklse  notions  of  the  operation  of 

analysis,  viii.  127  n. 

Estimate  of,  as  a  philosopher,  and 

regrets  at  the  want  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  his  works,  viii.  127  n. 

the  first  to  notice  the  existence  of 

fictitious  entities,  iii.  286. 

Coirespondenoe  with,  on  the  state  of 

France,  x.  87. 

noticed,  i.  10  n;  iii.  157;  iv.  532; 

viii.  72, 119, 149. 

Alexander  the  Great.  His  rewards  to  Aris- 
totie,  ii.  203. 

Alexander  emperor  of  Russia.  Reftasal 
of  a  present  from,  and  the  reasons,  iv.  508  ; 
X.  478. 

Correspondence  with,  on  codifica- 
tion, iv.  514-528. 

Casual  notices  of,  ix.  133;  x.  61. 

Alexande]>— (claimant  of  earldom  of  Stir- 
ling) Trial  of  referred  to,  vii.  178  n,  1 93  n* 

Alexander  the  impostor,  ii.  448;  vii.  95. 

Alfred — King — and  the  mutual-responsibi- 
lity ^stem,  iv.  164. 

Retaliation  in  the  laws  of,  i.  409, 

Mention  of,  viii.  405  n. 

Algebra— What,  as  distinct  from  arithmetic, 
X.531. 

—  defined  and  described ;  and  placed  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  instruction,  viii.. 
37-38. 

—  expressed  by  Agnosto-symbolio  mathe- 
matics, in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  86. 

—  The  province  of,  and  the  divisions  of, 
viii.  105  n. 
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Algebnr-SigiiB  of.  The  use  of,  Ifi  merely 
abridgement,  viii.  167, 170. 

—  Inferiority  of,  to  Geometry,  Ma  mental 
tonic,  yiii.  173. 

—  only  nnderstood  by  tbe  person  who  em- 
ploys it,  in  as  fiu*  as  he  can  conrert  the 
arbitrary  signs  into  language,  TiiL  175. 

—  Need  of  a  general  revision  of  the  field  o^ 
Yiii.  177-184.    See  Mathematics. 

—  a  science  invoMng  the  predicaments  of 
number,  figure,  and  quantity,  yiii.  287. 

—  The  fociUty  learners  of,  would  find  in 
the  abbreyiations  being  explained,  TiiL 
171-172. 

—  The  operations  of,  divided  into  two :  the 
abbreviatiye  and  effective,  viii.  172. 

Algebra  and  Geometry — Interoonversion  of, 
viii.  184-185. 

Proposed  adaptation  to,  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Chrestomathic  Instruction  sys- 
tem, viiL  155-185. 

Algebraic  signs — ^Analysis  of  the  use  of,  vilL 
85-86. 

Alias — were  it  not  for  its  adaptation  in  cri- 
minal law,  would  be  a  usefil  preventive 
of  the  ambiguities  occasioned  by  the  con- 
Junction  cr,  viii.  85  n. 

Alibi  evidence.  Suits  involving,  ranked  as 
complex,  ii.  81. 

Publicity  tends  to  preclude,  vi.  378. 

—  —  Difficulty  of  ikbrioating,  increased 
vrith  the  number  of  witnesses,  vii.  74. 

■—  —  generally  false,  vii.  112. 

Remedies  for  the  evils  of— witnesses 

to  have  evidence  to  character ;  notice  of 
plea ;  power  to  delay  cause ;  acquittance 
provisional,  ii.  60;  vi.  379;  vii.  113. 

as  effected  by  probabilities  as  to  tra- 
velling vii.  99. 

considered  with  reference  to  sources 

of  belief,  vii.  1 1 1-113.  Time  and  distance 
withr^^d  to,  112. 

Aliens — Exclusion  of,  from  the  franchise, 
iii.541. 

—  Grounds  on  which  incapacities  of, 
founded,  i.  332  n. 

Aliens  and  Denizens — Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  as  to  the  distinction  between, 
ii.  540-544. 

Alienation —  Limitations  andmodifications  of 
the  right  of,  iii.  183. 

—  of  Land—Obstacles  to,  considered,  i. 
8SS-334. 

All-compreheAsive  division — ^how  it  may  be 
made,  and  its  sufficiency  tested,  viii. 
102-110 

All-comprehensiveness — a  necessary  quality 
of  a  body  of  laws,  iv.  537-538. 

Allegation— Testimony  of  a  party  called,  vii. 
263. 

Allegations  and  depositions— False  distinc- 
tion between,  vi.  299. 

Allegorical  Idols,  or  the  application  of  some 
fictitious  entity  to  men  in  office,  as  chuxvh 
to  chnrefamen^  &c.,  ii.  448-449. 
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Allegory— Employment  of,  to  aclmonitory 
purposes,  iv.  32. 

Allen,  Mr— Lord  Holland's  secretary— no- 
ticed, X.  442,  443,  447,  484. 

Alliance— offensive  or  defensive— Not  the 
interest  of  Britain  to  have  any  treaty  of, 
ii.  549. 

Alliance — ^The  Holy,  charaetetiaed,  x.  589. 

Almsgiving— Evil  effects  of,  and  removal  of, 
a  collateral  advantage  of  a  proper  Poor 
Law,  viii.  401-408. 

Alms-houses — Limits  to  the  enooniagement 
of,  i.  566  n. 

Althorp — Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in  his  yonth, 
X.  46. 

Alva— Duke  of— Allusion  to  the  cruelties  of, 
i.  448. 

Ambassador — Grades  in  the  rank  of,  ix.  228. 

Ambiguity  of  expression — The  evils  of,  iiL 
244-245.  Ofibnsive  to  taste,  244.  Par- 
ticular practical  evils  in  the  case  of  laws, 
245.    Modifications,  ib. 

—  in  language,  as  distinct  from  obscurity, 
ViiL  242,  304-305,  808-309. 

—  in  language — Rules  for  avoidance  of^  in 
respect  to  words  taken  singly,  viii.  313-316. 

—  in  the  composition  of  bws— Remedies 
for,  iii.  253-255. 

Ambiguities  inherent  in  language — Stnister 
uses  of,  illustrated  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"Church,'*  viii.  249-251. 

Ambition— Nature  of,  i.  51-52. 

—  as  designative  of  a  motive,  L  199. 

—  Character  generally  given  to  the  motive 
of,  i.  213. 

—  Virtuous.  Burke's  opinions  on  rewards 
to  incite,  controverted,  v.  290-291 

Ambuscade  as  an  aggravation  of  corporal 
injury,  L  165, 168. 

Amelioration  as  a  source  of  right,  iii.  186. 

Ameliorations — In  what  circumstances  pro- 
perty should  be  creatable  by,  L  828-329. 

Amendment — in  what  cases  an  object  of 
punishment,  i.  392. 

—  of  defective  measures — Rejection  in- 
stead of,  a  fallacy,  ii.  471-474. 

—  of  laws.    Meaning  of  tbe  term,  viii.  494. 

—  of  laws.  Arrangements  in  tiie  Consti- 
tutional Code  for  the  inspection  of,  by  a 
Legislation  Minister,  for  the  preservation 
of  uniformity,  ix.  480-431. 

—  of  laws — Method  of  proposing  and  em- 
bodying, by  the  Judges,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  504-508.  8ee  Judiciary 
collectively. 

Amendments  to  motions.  Regulating  Prin-' 
oiples  of,  ii.  365-366. 

—  Procedure  as  to  the  proposal  of,  in  legis- 
lative assemblies,  ii.  353-354. 

—  Facilities  for,  in  the  proceedings  of  legis- 
lative assemblies,  ii.  319. 

—  Insidious  and  sarcastic,  bad  effects  of,  ii. 
866. 

—  to  bill  in  equity — Nature  of,  vi.  445,484. 
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Ame&dmeDts  to  UH  in  e<taity — ^Delay  oeea- 

tamsd  hjf  TiL  216-217. 
— — -  —  Granting  sad  relbsal  of^  oonddeicdy 

tL  455-458. 
AmerM»<-Proponl  fn  a  jonetion  of  the  P»- 

dfio  and  Atlnntio  tkurongli,  by  a  jomt-«tock 

eompaay,  ii.  561-571. 

—  EtUb  of  the  system  of  transportation  to, 
i.  490-491. 

—  Abuses  vnder  system  of  transportation 
to,  oompaied  witii  those  under  the  N.  S. 
Wales  systen^iT.  184-185  n. 

—  The  benefits  of  elTilisationiUastntediny 
L811. 

— -  Former  power  of  the  British  Crown  as 
iUnstrated  in  the  charters  founding  the 
States  of,  iv.  258-259.  Legality  of  the 
practice  questioned,  259-261. 

—  Account  of  the  coinage  of  the  Tarions  re- 
pnblics  oL  in  a  letter  from  Del  Valle,  zi. 
17. 

America,  South.  Testimonials  from,  of  Bent- 
ham's  qoalifioations  as  a  legislative  drafts- 
man, iT.  592-594. 

America,  United  States  of—a  country  pos- 
sessed of  a  constitution,  ix.  9. 

Method  proposed  of  submitting  a 

code  of  laws  for  the  adoption  of,  iy.  458. 

Administration  of  the  command  of 

the  army  in,  by  the  President,  iz.  363-864. 

Public  ihigality  in,  ii.  201. 

Smallness  of  salaries  of  Judges 

in,  T.  344. 

— GoTcrnment  departments  in,  cited 

as  an  illustration  of  the  single-seated 
system,  iz.  216. 

Economical  army  and  navy  of, 

iz.230. 

Argument  that  the  militia  of,  a 

useless  expense,  ix.  846-347. 

a  memorable  illustration  of  effi- 
cacy with  economy  in  administration,  iz. 
31. 

Economy  in  the  diplomatic  agency 

of,  iz.  228. 

C!ommereial  navy  of,  ii.  571. 

Constitutions  of  States  of,  not  im- 
mutable, ii.  404. 

The  moderate  use  of  Tictory  in, 

at  the  ReYolntion,  contrasted  with  the 
treason  laws  of  England,  viii.  472-473. 

Defence  of  Radicalism  from  the 

state  of,  iii.  612-613. 

Applicability  of  the  Quad-Jury 

system  to,  ii.  151. 

Folly  of  any  attempt  to  iuTade, 

ix.  347-348. 

Results  of  the  partition  of,  from 

Britain,  condemnatory  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, iiL  56. 

Secret  procedure  according  to  the 

Roman  system  abolished  in,  ti.  41,  501. 

Extent  to  which  decisions  of  the 

English  courts  adopted  in.  iv.  461-462. 


America,  United  States  of— charged  with 
adopting  bad  elements  of  gOYernment  and 
law  from  the  practice  of  Britain,  iT.  446» 
459,  461-462,  502-504. 

Blind  imitation  by,  of  the  vaca- 
tions, Ac,  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
its  mischief,  iz.  165. 

how  they  an  differently  situated 

from  Britain  in  regard  to  the  use  of  falla- 
cies in  political  discussion,  ii.  481-482. 

Illustrations  from  the  history  of, 

of  the  barriers  to  the  pursuit  of  sinister 
interest  in  a  democracy,  iz.  100. 

Illustration  of  Democracy  and 

order  united  in,  iii.  437,  447,  472,  492, 
494, 560,  562. 

How  &r  the  tyranny  of  the  rich 

oyer  the  poor  may  ezist  in,  z.  548. 

Ingenious  method  of  disbMiding 

the  army  cf,  at  the  termination  of  tiie  war 
of  1816,  iz.  401-402  n. 

— The  protection  given  by,  to  infant 

States,  ii.  569. 

GoTcrnment  of,  does  not  require 

the  protection  of  libel  law,  t.  246. 

Illustration  from  the  position  of 

the  President  of,  of  the  absence  of  temp- 
tation to  treasonable  riolence  in  a  demo- 
cracy, iz.  89. 

President  and  other  officials  of, 

not  the  less  protected,  though  they  have 
no  securities  but  such  as  extend  to  all 
classes  of  citizens,  viii.  522-523. 

Extent  of  legal  protection  to  offl- 

dals  in,  iL  121. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  opin- 
ion in,  ii.  277. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  libel  law  in,  x.  512-513. 

State  of  the  law  as  to  libel  and 

sedition  in,  ii.  277-279  n;  t.  246. 

Conspiracy  and    seditious  libel 

practically  unknown  in,  ix.  37-38. 

Information  as  to  the  sittings  of 

the  legislature  of,  ix.  648. 

Practice  in,  as  to  military  com- 
pensation for  casualties,  &c.,  ix.  379. 

Example  of,  has  tended  to  create 

prejudices  in  &Your  of  second  legislative 
chambers,  iv.  447-448. 

Proportion  of  representatives  to 

electors  in,  iii.  583-584. 

Dumont  on  the  proposal  of  pre- 
paring a  civil  code  for,  x.  462-463. 

Letter  to  the  President  of,  on 

codification,  and  proposal  to  draw  up  a 
Pannomion  for,  iv.  453-467. 

Address  to  the  citizens  of,  on  the 

proposal  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
use  of  the  States,  iv.  478-507. 

Ciroularto  the  Governorsof  States 

of,  on  the  codification  proposal,  iv.  476- 
477. 

Testimonials  from,  in  favour  of 
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Bwiihwn'g  qvalifieations  u  a  l^giaUtiTe 
dnftamu,  !▼.  £77-680. 

Amerioa,  United  Stotes  of— ApplioalioiiB 
from,  to  Benthaniy  to  prepara  a  oode,  x. 
498-499. 

Infonnation  as  to  the  method  of 

admittiiig  lawyers  to  praotioe  in^  iz.  656- 
658. 

AiTOgaiktt  of  purity  of  motires 

not  neoessaiy  to  the  public  man  o(  U.  63- 
64. 

Proposal  for  the  instmotioa  and 

improYement  of  Irish  labourers  in,  z.  500- 
503. 

The  Penitentiary  system  asadopt- 

ed  in,  contrasted  with  the  English  penal 
colony  system,  It.  212-248.  See  Trans- 
portation. 

Interest  of,  in  relation  to  a  plan 

for  a  commnnlcation  between  the  Atlantio 
and  Pacific,  and  necessity  of  protection 
ttovif  for  the  prqjeet,  iL  667-571. 

The  propensity  to  dnelliog  in,  xi. 

.    13. 

Declaration  of  Independence  of; 

argument  that  it  proceeded  on  fitlse  prin- 
ciples, z.  63. 

Dedaratioa  of  Independence  of, 

animadTerted  on,  i.  154. 

Americaa  Confederation — ^The;  An  illus- 
tration of  an  International  judicatuze,  iL 
552. 

American  Rerolution — Bentham's  early 
opinions  of,  z.  57. 

American  war — ^Anecdotes  about  the,  z.  527. 

Amhurst,  Mr— on  UniTeimty  oaths,  y.  196  n, 
228. 

Amicable  interrogation,  accompanied  by  hos- 
tile in  the  extraction  of  eTidence-— effects 
of,  Ti  347-351. 

—  cansee— greater  number  of,  in  equity 
than  at  common  law,  rii.  517  n. 

Amity — ^The  pleasures  ci,  i.  18. 

—  MotiTc  corresponding  to  the  pleasures  of, 
i.  50, 56, 57, 66.  A  standing  tutelary  mo- 
tive, 66. 

—  Pleasures  and  pains  connected  with,  with 
the  corresponding  interest  and  motives,  L 
200. 

Amotion — Power  of,  in  the  case  of  Judges. 
How  it  should  be  regulated  and  practised, 
iv.  358-363. 

Ampliation  as  a  mode  of  ezposition,  riii.  248. 

Amsterdam — Use  of  analogical  punishment 
in,  L  409. 

Amusement  and  curiosity — A  division  of 
arts  and  sciences  classified  under,  ii.  253. 

Amusements — Public.  Effects  of,  on  so- 
ciety, i  641. 

Amusements — RationaL  Effects  of,  on  so- 
ciety, i.  540. 

Analogy — ^how  of  service  in  invention,  viii. 
276. 

—  Use  of,  in  throwing  light  from  one  branch 
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of  knowledge  on  another ;  and  use  of  en- 
cyclopedical tables  for  this  puipose,  viiL 
100. 
Analogy— Utilityof,in  puni8hments,L  92-08. 

—  between  crimes  and  punishments — Na- 
ture o^  i.  407-409. 

—  in  punishments— Application  of,  to  im- 
prisonment, L  430-431. 

—  Examples  of  the  employment  o^  in  pun- 
ishing ofibnces  against  honour,  i.  381. 

Amaltsu— as  one  of  the  human  Ikoulties, 
viii.  75  n. 

—  per  fiemu  et  diferentiaimy  I  96-97  n. 

—  Fictitious  entities  created  by  the  opera- 
tion of,  viii.  127  n. 

—  Specimen  o^  in  an  abridgement  of  the 
Book  of  Fallacies,  z.  519-521. 

—  must  come  after  aggregation  or  synthe- 
sis in  the  chronology  of  mental  operations, 
viii  265-266. 

—  of  aggregates  in  the  scale  of  logical  sub- 
alternation,  viii.  267-268. 

—  Relation  of,  to  synthesis,  viii.  256-258. 

—  and  synthesiB— &lse  notions  as  to  their 
being  tiie  converse  of  each  other,  vliL  75. 
Analysis  predicates  a  homogenous  whole 
— not  so  synthesis,  ib. ;  generalization  the 
proper  converse,  ib. 

—  Logical,  the  history  of,  in  a  series  of 
ezamples — ^Physical  analysis  first  per- 
formed, then  aggrention,  logical  wholea 
formed  by  synthesis,  and  tiien  logical 
division,  viii.  121-126. 

Anapirical  Aathropuigics,  or  Experimental 
Philosophy — Position  of,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  88. 

Anarchical  Fallacies  ;  Examination  of  the 
French  Declaration  of  rights,  ii.  489-529. 

—  _  Dumont's  translation  c^,  oompared 
with  the  original,  z.  497-49& 

Anarchy.  D«bied,  as  the  absence  coupled 
with  the  need,  of  any  of  the  powers  of 
government,  iv.  270. 

—  a  word  used  along  with  democracy  to 
bring  it  into  discredit,  iv.  448-449. 

—  Spread  of  principles  tending  to,  noticed, 
iiL146. 

Anatomy — Etymology  of,  and  place  in  the 

Chrestomathic  system  of  ins^ction,  viiL 

36. 
Anoestora^Fallades  from  the  wisdom  of 

our,  L  423 ;  ii.  398-401 ;  viL  90.     See 

Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors. 
Ancestry— Pride  of;  Inquiry  into  the  causes 

of,  and  ezposure  of  the  fiJlacies  of,  iz.  82. 
Ancient  deeds — Authentication  vrith  regard 

to,  vii.  179, 192-193. 

—  fiwta— Admission  of  transmitted  evidence 
to  prove,  vii.  157, 167-168. 

Ancient  history — Dangerous  principles  from, 

inculcated  in  youth,  i.  318. 
Anderson,  Dr  James.    Letter  by  Bentham 

to,  on  his  projects  as  to  the  Western 

Fisheries,  z.  127-129. 
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Anderwrn,  Dr  James.  Letter  from,  as  to 
Six  John  Smdair,  x.  254. 

—  Letter  from,  m  to  a  Panoptieon 

in  Scotland,  Lord  GajrdenBtone,  &o.,  z. 
254-255. 

Letter  to,  on  the  eoonom j  of  the 

Panopticon  system,  z.  256-258. 

Letter  to,  on  a  law-suit,  z.  288. 

His  opinions  against  the  utility 

of  the  eolonies,  ii.  546  n. 

Andr^,  Migor— The  ease  of,  alluded  to,  iz. 
377. 

Anemistio,  or  Aeropnntie  source  of  motkm 
— ^from  winds,  yiii.  133. 

Aneristic  administration,  or  the  ordinazy  ez- 
eroise  of  administratiTe  goyemment — 
Position  of,  as  a  braneh  of  Ethics  in  the 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
YiiL  94-95. 

Anennomothetie,  or  Adndnistrational  Go- 
▼emment,  considered  as  a  branch  of  Ethics 
in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Science,  yiii.  94. 

divided  into  Eristicoscopie  and  Ane- 

risticosoopio,  or  judicature,  and  adminis- 
tration in  its  ordinary  sense,  Tiii.  94-95. 

Anger — Nature  ot,  L  53. 

—  Rules  for  repressing,  z.  517-518. 
Anglo-Sazon  laws— The  pecuniary  retribu- 
tions of,  i.  87  n  §. 

Anglo-Saxons.  How  ftur  felony  connected 
with  the  institutions  of  the,  i.  504-505. 

Popular  judicatories  among,  ii.  151. 

Animal  chemistry — defined  and  located  in 
the  Chrestomathio  system  of  instruotion, 
TiiL  31-32. 

Animal  magnetism  characterised,  i.  568. 

Animalsr-Origin  of  property  in,  i.  328. 

—  Humanity  to,  urged,  i.  562. 

—  Bentham's  humanity  to,  charaotenzed, 
z.  17. 

—  Cruelty  to— Letter  against,  z.  549-550. 

—  Cruelty  to,  animadyerted  on,  i.  1 42-148  n. 

—  Bentham's  fondness  for,  zi.  80-81. 
Animosity — Nature  of,  i.  53. 
Animosities — Religious  and  National — ^Ad- 
vantages from  the  suppression  of,  i.  562-563. 

Anne — Queen.  Allusion  to  her  creation  of 
Peers,  i.  279  n. 

Casual  notice  of,  iz.  108. 

Annual  Parliaments — Reasons  for  prefer- 
ring, to  triennial,  iii.  600. 

Answer  to  the  objection  that  they 

would  turn  out  permanently  reifleotiTe, 
iii.  512-513. 

Ancient  practice  as  to,  historically 

ezamined,  iii.  514-515. 

compared,  in  point  of  adequacy,  with 

triennial,  iii.  521-525. 

Objection  to,  on  the  ground  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  time  to  acquire  ezperience,  an- 
swered, iii.  522-523. 

ConduciTcness  of,  to  aptitude  of  mem- 
bers, iii.  542-543. 


Amutal  ParUaments— CenduciveneBS  of,/  to 
improrement  of  the  higher  classes,  by 
enlar^uBg  their  chances  of  becoming  mem* 
bers,  iii.  551. 

—  —  as  an  element  of  Radical  Reform,  iii. 
558. 

The  main  nses  of,  recapitulated,  and 

objections  answered,  iii.  561-563. 

The  old  act  for,  an  instance  of  defec- 
tive collocation,  v.  412. 

•—  —  Notice  of  supporters  of,  iii.  458. 

Provisions  for,   in  Radical-Reform 

Bill,  uL  588-591. 

-~  —  An  early  debate  on,  quoted,  iii.  455- 
456  n. 

Annnality  of  sulfrage — ^nature  of,  briefly  ez- 
plained  in  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  106- 
110. 

Annuitants.  The  paying  of^  creates  capi- 
tal, iiL  44. 

Annuity-Note  Plan— Correspondence  with 
Sir  George  Rose  on,  z.  359-861. 

Correspondence  and  controversy  with 

Mr  Vansittart  and  DrBeeke  as  to  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  the  project 
for,  z.  364-373. 

—  —  Plan  for  the  transfer  of  stock  into, 
iii.  105-153.  Specimens,  and  series,  Table 
1.  Introduction,  107-108.  Creation,  is- 
sue, and  payment,  108-113.  Eztension, 
113-116.  Form— Table  2.  Features  com- 
mon to  other  securities,  116-117.  New 
features,  117.  Grounds  of  ezpectation 
of  success,  118-123.  Financial  advanta* 
ges  in  reduction  of  debt,  &c.  123-132.  Ad- 
dition to  national  capital,  132-133.  Ad- 
dition to  commercial  security,  133-136. 
Method  of  dealing  with  the  particular 
interests  affected,  136-139.  How  to  ob- 
viate rise  of  prices  from  increase  of  cur- 
rency, 139-141.  Comparison  vrith  Pel- 
ham's  reduction  of  interest  on  stocks,  141- 
144.  Moral  advantages,  144-145.  Con- 
stitutional  advantages,  145-146.  Resu- 
me of  the  advantages,  146-158. 

Annuities — Deferred.  Uses  to  which  they 
may  be  converted  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  viii.  409. 

—  Transactions  in,  as  a  subject  of  tazation, 
Z.304. 

—  Government.  The  security  for,  is  not  the 
mere  fund  on  which  they  are  ranked,  but 
the  stability  of  the  revenue,  z.  325. 

Annular  well  in  the  Panopticon  edifice, 

substituted  for  stories  of  intermediate 

areas,  iv.  66,69-71. 
Anonymous  authorship — Opinion  on  ezaot- 

ing  declarations  as  to,  z.  82. 
Answers — Promptitude  of,  a  security  for 

truth,  vi.  383. 

—  in  written  evidence  should  be  numbered 
vrith  the  questions,  vi.  441-448. 

—  False  or  evasive — ^how  fn  evidence  of 
delinquency,  vii.  24-29. 
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AnflwetB-^Qnefltiana  to  witneneB  ahoiild 
arise  out  of  the,  n.  384-885. 

—  to  bill  in  equity—- Pnetioe  m  to,  tL  401, 
444,455,484;  ¥11292. 

— amendment  of— Granting  and  re- 

ftual  of,  n.  455-458. 

AntaetiTe  Boarce  of  motion — ^The,  or  motion 
from  springs,  considered  among  the  aouroes 
of  motion.  Till.  139-141. 

Anthropo-plastic  Somatics  proposed  as  a 
nomenclatnre  instead  of  Natural  Philoso- 
ph  J,  Tiii.  284-285. 

Anthropoigic  Somatology,  or  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. Place  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Sdenoe,  Tiii.  86. 

dlTided  into  coBuoscopic  and  eiypto- 

dynamic,  87. 

Antibes— Yisited  by  Bentham  on  his  way 
to  lEtnssia,  x.  150. 

Antidpatiye  surrey  of  evidence — Purposes 
to  be  served  by,  tIL  230. 

as  a  suooedaneum  to  exclusion, 

Tii.  869-871.  Plan  recommended,  370. 
Results,  ib.    Contrast  with  special  plead- 

.  ing,ib. 

Anti-Machiav^l — Letters  of— AcritidBmon 
Mr  Elliott's  Declaration  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  charging  it  as  an  attempt  to 
create  war  through  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Denmark, 
z.  201-211. 

—  George  Third's  umbrage  at  the  Letters 
of;  noticed,  iy.  172. 

Antipathetic  sensibility  and  bias — Influence 

of,  i.  24. 
Antipathy— Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Pleasures  and  pains  of,  with  the  corre- 
sponding interest  and  motives,  i.  203. 

—  Punishment  suggested  by,  L  391. 

—  Use  made  of  the  term  as  a  motive,  i.  219. 

—  Pleasure  of  exercising,  not  equal  to  pain 
produced — an  axiom,  iii.  226. 

—  and  sympathy  as  principles  adverse  to 
utility,  i  6-11.    See  Sympathy. 

—  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  wit- 
nesses on  religious  grounds,  vii.  426-427. 

—  productive  of  the  evils  attributed  to 
vengeance,  i.  383. 

Antiquarianism — a  resource  of  aristocracy, 
X.  583. 

Antiquated  constitutiotts — Letter  to  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  on,  viii.  482-485. 

Antiquity — Source  of  the  Prejudices  in  &- 
vour  of— a  fitlse  analogy  between  old 
times  and  old  men,  x.  69. 

Anti-rational  follacies,  ii.  457-462. 

Antithesis  as  a  mode  of  exposition,  viii. 
248. 

Antony — liark— his  increase  of  the  pay  of 
the  centurions,  ix.  378  n. 

Anxiety  of  mind  as  a  collateral  inconveni- 
ence of  judicature,  ii.  17. 

Aphorisms — Favourite,  of  Bentham,  x.  147. 

Aplodidactic  Ccenonesiology,  or  the  infor- 


mative department  of  intellectual  Philo- 
sophy— its  position  in  an  Encydopedioal 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  91. 

Aplopathematic  Pueumatology,  or  the  Phi- 
losophy of  pleasures  and  pains — Podtion 
of,  in  an  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art 
and  Science,  viii.  89. 

Aplosyncrotic  source  of  motion— by  explo- 
sion, examined,  viii.  136-137. 

Apolioscopic,  or  Private  Ethics— Podtion  of, 
in  an  Encydopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Sdenoe,  viii.  94. 

Apology  for  exposure  of  the  technical  sys- 
tem, viL  329-334. 

AppBii/— definition  of,  vi.  421. 

—  as  a  stage  of  suits,  ii.  93. 

—  Uses  of,  ii.  165-166.  Check  to  sinister 
interest,  165.  Attraction  of  public  opin- 
ion to  estimate  merits  of  both  judges,  ib. 
Protects  against  arbitrary  judicature,  ib. 
Power  to  send  question  of  fact  to  be  tried 
over  again  in  another  immediate  judica- 
tory, 165-166.  One  stage  of  appeal,  166. 
No  alteration  of  decision  of  Judge  appel- 
late without  punishing  him,  ib.  No  other 
ground  for  appellate  judicatory  to  pro- 
ceed upon,  but  those  which  were  before 
the  immediate,  ib. 

—  Proceedings  before  appellate  Judge  in, 
ii.  166-167. 

— Checks  that  operate  upon  the  Judge  of 
appellate  judicatory,  and  wherein  they 
differ  from  those  in  immediate,  ii  167- 
168. 

—  Judge  in,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  pro- 
ceedings of  immediate  judge,  according 
to  certain  options,  ii.  168. 

—  Whether  evidence  discovered  alter  ulti- 
mate decrees  should  be  produdble  in,  ii. 
168-169. 

—  Security  during,  against  irreparable  pun- 
ishment or  change  of  bodUy  condition,  ii. 
169. 

—  l^bunals  of,  considered,  iv.  338-353. 
Errors  on  the  part  of  a  judge,  which  ap- 
peals necessary  for  correcting  or  obviating 
— misdecidon,  delay,  suppresdon  of  evi- 
dence, precipitation,  838-339.  Publicity 
not  perfectly  efficacious  without  appeal, 
340.  Nor  publidty  with  legal  respond- 
bility,  340-341.  Productive  of  inconveni- 
ence—especially expense  and  delay,  342. 
First  remedy  in  the  appellate  court  having 
no  other  grounds  for  judgment  than  the 
immediate  court  had  before  it,  342-343. 
Reasons  why  this  is  essential  to  the  na- 
ture of  an  appeal  which  is  for  correction 
of  error,  ib.  Transmission  of  record  with- 
out cost,  343.  Power  to  party  to  take 
judgment  of  appellate  court  in  first  in- 
stance without  argument,  ib.  Like  power 
on  a  mere  written  argument  subjoined  to 
record,  ib.    Interdiction  of  appeals  from 

!     interlocutory  orders,  343-344.    Remediea 
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for  CMes  which  do  not  admit  ofAe  complete 
leeord  being  produoed — rn,,  suppreflsion 
of  etidenoe,  dekj,  &o^  844.  Means  of 
curtailing  the  eoet  of  appealB,--«bolition 
of  law  taxes,  rednetion  of  fees,  clearing 
the  oanMB,  &o.y  344-345.  Remedies  for 
the  preyention  of  mala  /de  appeals  in 
d?il  cases,  345-346.  The  same  in  penal 
cases,  346-847.  Appeals  should,  when 
these  impediments  are  established,  be 
allowed  in  all  causes,  347-848.  Import- 
ance, difficulty,  &c.,  no  reasons  for  giTing 
one  sort  a  priyilege  o?er  another,  ib. 
Appeals  should  be  taken  to  a  common 
centre — ^for  the  best  public,  and  for  uni- 
formity, 848-849.  Reasons  for  harii^ 
only  one  appeal — simplicity  and  prompti- 
tude, uniformity,  economy,  certainty,  Ac, 
850-851.  Judges  of  appeal  to  be  chosen 
from  the  inferior  courts  by  popular  elec- 
tion, 851.  Should  be  a  court  entirely 
distinct  from  the  immediate  court,  352. 
Considerations  as  to  proper  number  of 
appellate  courts — ^no  greater  than  abso- 
lutely necessary,  352-353.  History  of  the 
appeal  system  in  England,  353*  Number 
of  grades — conftision — ^feudal  origin  of  the 
diTcrsity,  ib. 
Appeal— Delay  occasioned  by  the  system  of, 
TiL  214-216. 

—  Recommendation  to  giro  effect  to  judg- 
ment during  dependence  of,  vii.  215. 

—  how  fkr  a  suocedaneum  to  publicity  in 
keeping  the  inferior  court  right,  consider- 
ed, ri.  358, 359. 

—  Liberty  of,  in  case  of  weak  evidence  be- 
ing founded  on,  Til.  163. 

—  Use  of  judicial  registration  for  the  pur- 
poses of,  Ti.  330, 409. 

—  Use  of  a  scale  of  probatiye  force  for  the 
purposes  of,  vi.  17, 228. 

—  Enroneous  secrecy  of  inferior  judicature 
may  be  remedied  on,  ri.  867. 

—  none  admitted,  properly  speaking,  in  cri- 
minal cases,  Ti.  382  n  ^*. 

—  in  case  of  discorery  of  new  cTidence,  ii. 
65. 

—  The  use  of,  as  a  substitute  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  necessity  of  publicity  in  courts, 
iv.  329. 

—  Reasons  for,  in  the  securing  aptitude  in 
Judges,  by  diecking  incapacity,  indolence, 
or  dishonesty,  ix.  468-469. 

—  ab  €odem  ad  eundem — ^nature  of,  iL  153. 

—  Personal  attendance  of  parties  not  neces- 
sary in,  iv.  829-330. 

—  to  concurrent  judicature  in  summary 
suits,  ii.  153. 

—  Transmission  of  Record  or  Transcript,  for 
purposes  of,  ii.  108. 

—  Inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  Priyy 
Council  as  a  court  o^  x.  480-431. 

^^  A  plan  for  giring  jurisdiction  in,  to  a 
coort  of  Lords  delegates,  t.  55-60. 


Appeals-Gradual  promotion  of  Judges  gires 
confidence  in  courts  of,  iv.  370. 

—  Vexations  that  may  be  occasioned  by 
cheapness  of— how  obriated,  ii.  114-115. 

—  Proposal  to  limit  jury  trial  to  cases  of, 
u.  118, 122. 

—  Restriction  of,  in  criminal  cases,  ii.  155- 
156. 

—  in  criminal  cases — Circumstances  in  the 
mischief  of  predatory  offences,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  ehsnce  of  erroneous  con- 
Tiction,  justifying  restrictions  on,  ix.  562. 

—  Reasons  why  there  should  not  be  more 
than  one — greater  number  productiye  of 
cost  and  delay,  with  uncertainty,  ix.  469. 

—  Difference  between,  and  arbitrary  remo- 
yal  of  causes  from  court  to  court,  y.  526. 

Appeals — Great  number  o^  in  Scotland,  ix. 
469  n. 

—  from  the  Scotch  courts— how  the  pres- 
sure of,  may  be  mitigated,  x.  424. 

—  Statistics  of,  show  the  state  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  yi.  564. 

Appeals  and  writs  of  error — Their  instru- 
mentality in  producing  judicial  delay  ex- 
amined, y.  517,  518-520.  Circumstances 
out  of  which  appeals  arise,  518-519. 
Grades  in  the  common  law  courts,  as  de- 
scribed by  Blackstone,  519.  Question  if 
oyer  all  practised,  ib.  Gradations  in  equity, 
ib.  Appeal  from  inferiors  to  Chancellor 
or  Lords,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  party  can  be  pillaged,  519-520. 

Appeal  and  Quasi  appeal — Definitions  of, 
and  distinction  between,  ii.  161-162.  See 
Quasi  Appeal. 

Appeal-proyiding  principle — in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomaihic  School,  yiii. 
48-49. 

Appearance — lieaning  of,  as  a  technicality, 
yiL  284  n. 

—  Support  of  an,  in  the  case  of  ofilcial 
persons — ^fkllacies  as  to,  y.  316-318. 

Appellate  Judge — Nature  and  frmctions  of 
an,  ix.  466-467. 

Appellate  Judicatories— The  elementary 
ftmctions  of,  ix.  482. 

Outline  of  system  of,  ii.  22. 

Proyision  for,  in  im  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  585-588  ^— 

Who  the  Judges  of,  and  their  fields  of 

seryice,  ix.  585.  No  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion, except  as  to  complaints  of  miscon- 
duct, or  of  non-transmission  of  the  Record 
in  its  yicious  state,  ib. 

Subject-matters  of  appeal  to,  ix.  586. 

Ordinary,  as  to  the  decision,  or  incidental 
as  to  conduct  of  Judge,  ib.  Misdecision, 
and  Quad  misdecision — as  in  the  not  ren- 
dering the  proper  judicial  serrices,  ib. 

Grounds  of  decision  in,  ix.  586-588, 

with  special  exceptions,  the  Record  trans- 
mitted from  the  Inferior  Court,  and  argu- 
onit,ib. 
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Appellate  Jndioatoiies-— The  attendance  ola 
Qnad  Jory  neoeseary  to,  as  in  the  the  case 
of  a  recapitulatory  examination  in  an 
immediate  Jadioatory,  iz.  587. 

Optional  ftmotiona  of,  iz.  587.    The 

oonfirmatiYe,  rererdTe,  modiflcatiye,  and 
snbetitntiTe,  ib.  In  incidental  qnestions, 
the  mandatiye*  inhibitiTe,  and  sistitiye, 
ib. 

Vexation  by  appeak  to,  obyiated,  ix. 

587.  Appellant  compelled  to  attend,  and 
be  interrogated,  ib.  Peconiary  aid  to 
Respondent,  ib. 

Where  to  be  situated,  ix.  587-588. 

Reasons  for  distribation  and  against 
agglomeration  in  the  metropolis — Aeces- 
simlity.  Instruments  for  distributing  in- 
formation, Benefit  of  migration,  RemoTal 
from  seat  of  corruption,  ib.  Reasons  in 
fkvour  of  agglomeration — ^The  most  in- 
telligent Public  opinion.  Instruction  not 
extensiyely  giten  by  Appeal  Judicatories, 
Economy  in  expense,  588.  In  case  of 
distribution,  conriderations  as  to  its  me- 
thod, in  coigunction  with  the  distribution 
of  Sublegislatures,  ib. 

Reasons  why  they  are  best  situated 

in  a  metropolis,  the  exigency  for  yicinity 
in  the  case  of  immediate  Judicatures  not 
applying  to  them,  ix.  474. 

Appellatiyes,  implying  praise  or  blame — Use 
of,  in  political  discussiou,  ii.  496-438. 

—  Eulogistic  and  dislogistic— causes  of  their 
application  to  the  springs  of  action,  i. 
212-214. 

Appendix — Use  that  may  be  made  of,  when 
attached  to  a  code  of  legislatiye  acts,  ilL 
596. 

Appetatiye  fiumlty — Results  of  the  exercise 
of  the,  yiii.  279-281.  Through  it,  plea- 
sures and  pains,  by  causing  desires,  are 
the  source  of  all  mental  operations,  ib. 

Appetite  for  food — Equality  as  between 
poor  and  rich  in  the  gratification  of,  iy. 
124  n. 

Application — ^Nature  of,  as  an  operation  in 
procedure,  ii.  24. 

Applications-Judicial,  in  the  principles  of 
Procedure,  iL  33-49.  Definition — Yari- 
OQS  kinds  of,  as  applicable  to  judicial  ser- 
yices,  33.  Judicatory  to  apply  to — Domi- 
cile, 33-34.  Order  of  making  application 
—Visiters' Gallery,  34.  Personal  attend- 
ance of  party,  for  eyidence,  security, 
forthcomtngnesB,  communication,  ftc^  34- 
85.  Who  may  be  applicants— principals, 
proxies,  oointeressees,  35-36.  Interessees 
— ^yis.,  on  account  of  themselyes,  or  of 
others,  36-37.  Method  of  commencing 
application— inyestigation  by  the  Judge, 
37-38.  Ordinary  application  in  litiga- 
tions, 38-39.  Extraordinary  for  consul- 
tation, preyentioD  of  damage,  securing 
prospectiye  eyidence,  &c.,  39-40.    Mode, 


oral,  and  in  open  court,  40.  No  oath — 
inefficacy  of  the  ceremony  shown,  40-42. 
Securing  applicant's  responsibility,  42-48. 
Extraction  of  self-notificatiye  information, 
name  and  address,  43.  Accessibility  se- 
cured, 48-44.  Causes  for  dismissal  of 
application,  44.  Secret  proceedings,  ib. 
Modes  of  deceptiye  foUaciousness,  44-46. 
iVeatment  of  applications  tending  to  ob- 
struct Justice,  46.  Reconciliation  of  par- 
ties as  a  function  of  the  Judge,  46-47. 
Forthcomingness  of  parties,  47-48.  Erils 
of  English  practice,  48-49. 

Application — Initiatory,  fo^  bringing  parties 
into  court,  iL  63-64. 

Appointing— Power  of,  proposed  to  be  in 
diflbrent  hands  from  that  of  disphicing,  L 
572. 

See  Location. 

Appomtments — Sarcastic  notice  of  the  in- 
(nfforence  pretended  by  the  claimants  of, 
y.  286  n. 

—  Fallacy  that  it  is  improper  to  giye,  to  a 
party  influenced  by  self-interest,  ii.  473. 

Apposite-classification  principle  —  in  tiie 
management  of  the  Questomathio  SchooL 
yiii.  52. 

Appodteness  in  language — Elements  of, 
yiii.  290. 

Apprehension — Nature  of,  i.  69. 

—  as  a  mental  operation  of  Logic,  yixL  224. 

—  The  eyil  of,  to  be  estimated  in  punish- 
ment, i.  85. 

—  as  to  innoyation— Causes  ot,  ii.  418-419. 
Apprentice  and  master-— Effect  of  connexion 

between,  on  eyidence,  yi.  160-161. 

Formalities  of  contract  between,  yi. 

525,  528. 

Apprentices — ^Labour  of,  as  a  source  of  pau- 
per reyenue,  yiii.  369. 

—  Pauper.  Adyantages  and  encourage- 
ments to,  under  the  proposed  plan  of 
Pauper  Management,  yiiL  435-439.  jS^ 
Pauper  Management. 

Apprenticeship— Contract  of,  as  a  subject  of 
registration,  yi.  567. 

—  necessary  for  judges,  but  not  for  parti- 
san lawyers,  iy.  371. 

—  parish — System  of,  with  fees— Pitt's  pro- 
posal of,  criticised,  yiii.  452-455.  Infin- 
ence  in  disturbing  the  natural  order  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  adyantagQous  to 
one  set  of  the  working-chisses  only  by  the 
iigury  of  the  other,  i£ 

—  as  a  branch  of  Pauper  Management,  riii. 
385.    See  Pauper  Management. 

Apprenticeship  act— Erils  of  the,  iy.  49. 
Approbation  and  disapprobation— aU  that 

is  inferred  when  a  word  used  in  a  good 

and  in  a  bad  sense,  i.  48-49. 
Appropriate  eridence  as  distinguished  from 

indicatiye,  iL  57-58. 
Appropriate   official   aptitude — ^Rnles  for 

maximizing,  ii.  273-274. 
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Aptroinb  for  the  pmpoBea  of  good  goren- 

mont,  sinks  faisteftd  of  risbg^  with  the 

quantity  of  opulence  and  power,  iz.  110- 

113. 
^-  is  inyersely  as  the  amount  of  fbctitions 

adyantages  possessed,  iy.  439-440. 
Aptitude — appropriate,  of  members  of  a 

legislature--Secnrities  for,  as  embodied 

in  the  Constitutional  Code^  iz.  191-198. 
on  the  part  of  the  Pnme  filinister — 

SeouritieB  for,  br  the  Constitutional  Code, 

iz.  213-218.    See  Prime  Minister. 
of  llinisters—Seourities  for,  by  the 

Constittttional  Code,  ix.  316-324.     See 

Ministers  collectirely. 
of  Judges,  and  other  Judiciary  Ofll- 

cers — Securities  for,  by  Constitutional 

Code,  iz.  535-537. 
Aptitude — official  Rules  formazimiring,  iL 

273-274. 
Mazimised — ^Ezpense  minimized,  y. 

263-386. 
Arabs — Robberies  among  the,  L  70. 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  cited,  yii. 

94. 
Arbiters — Consignment  of  cases  to,at  assizes, 

m.  329. 

—  Nature  of  procedure  before,  yi.  480;  yii. 
32L 

Arbitrary  infringements  of  Law— Terms  of 
the  French  Declaration  against,  criticised, 
U.  510-511. 

Arbitrary  power — Death  punishment  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of,  i.  448. 

how  created  in  judges  by  liction  of 

law,  y.  512. 

Ezcluaion  of,  as  a  protection,  i.  576. 

Ezclusion  of  eridence  an  instrument 

of,  yii.  339. 

Abbitration— Proyisions  for,  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  iz.  552-553. 

—  Historical  notice  of  the  act  for  sanction- 
ing, y.  203. 

—  Defects  of  the  system  ol^  yL  481  n. 

—  as  necessitated  by  defects  in  judicial 
procedure— a  grieyance  in  Petition  for 
justice,  y.  469,  521. 

—  Inoonyeniences  attending  the  system  of, 
iii.  329-330. 

—  Causes  sent  from  juries  to,  ii.  122. 

—  Recourse  to,  necessitated  by  the  state  of 
the  law  of  procedure,  y.  35-36. 

Archaic,  as  a  diyision  of  the  sources  of  mo- 
tion, distinguished  from  Antactic,  yiii 
144. 

Archaiology — Connezion  of,  with  Geognosy, 
yiii.  84. 

Archer — the  name  of  a  fellow-student  of 
Bentham's,  z.  40. 

Archer,  Mr  and  Mrs — eonnezions  of  the 
Bentham  family,  z.  14-15. 

Archetypal — ^the  word  ezplaaned,  yi.  122  n. 

Archetypal  draught,  or  draught  for  prelimi- 
nsryauthenticatton  defined,  yii.  186, 194  n. 


Archetypation  ezplained,  as  a  means  of  ez- 
positionof  fictitious  entities  by  paraphrasis 
from  real,  yiii.  246. 

—  Operation  of,  for  ezplaining  the  nature 
of  a  fictitious  entity,  yiii.  126-127. 

Archetype  and  Type,  or  thing  signified  and 
8ign>-Relation  between,  yiii.  331-333. 

Archimedes — Mention  of,  yiii.  459. 

Architect — ^How  for  imagination  necessary 
to  the,  yiii.  76. 

Architectural  arrangements  for  the  public 
offices,  tending  to  facilitate  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  secure  rectitude,  &c.,  iz.  325- 
833.  See  Ministers  collectiyely — ^Architec- 
tural Arrangements. 

Architecture — Dependence  of  good  goyem- 
ment  on  the  arrangements  o^  iz.  165. 

—  Influence  of,  as  ezhibited  in  the  Panop- 
ticon, iy.  39. 

—  Stage  it  should  occupy  as  a  branch  of 
education,  yiii.  15. 

Arcot — Nabob  of,  Question  as  to  the  debts 
of,  y,  322. 

Arden,  Lord — Mention  of,  y.  159. 

Areopagus — Court  of,  noticed,  yii.  432. 

Arguelles—  Antonio.  Efforts  of,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Bentham's  Works,  yiii  491- 
492. 

Aiguelles — DonAugustin.  Letter  from,  re- 
questing opinion  on  Jury  Trial,  iy.  570. 

Casual  mention  of,  z.  546. 

Arguelles — ^Don  Jos€  Canga.  Letter  from, 
on  the  proposal  to  draw  a  code  of  Laws 
for  Spain,  iy.  570-571. 

Argument — Description  of  the  use  of,  in  de- 
late, and  of  tiie  motiyes  that  prompt  each 
party  to  contend  for  yictory,yiii.  236-238. 

—  Feebleness  of,  to  operate  against  inter- 
est, z.  511. 

—  The  fallacy  of  diyerting  attention  from, 
to  the  motiyes  of  the  user,  iy.  417. 

Arguments— Trutii  of,  not  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  penon  using  them,  ii. 
415-417. 

Arguments— Fallacious.    See  Fallacies. 

Argumentation— Character  of  treatises  on 
the  art  of,  ii.  379. 

Abistocract— Creation  of  an ;  its  influence 
on  society,  and  the  interests  that  occasion 
it,  and  operate  throu^  it,  ezamined,  iz. 
78-92. 

—  Diyisions  and  Party  riyalry  in — ^how  for 
beneficial  to  the  Public,  yiU.  570-571. 

—  their  jealousy  of  the  eztension  of  edu- 
cation to  the  working  classes,  yiii.  20-21. 

—  get  all  the  benefit  ni  the  system  of  htud- 
ation  in  biogiaphies,  &o.,  iz.  61-62. 

—  more  the  enemies  of  the  many,  than  the 
many  are  of  them,  iz.  143-144. 

—  Decayed.  Plea  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  nation,  combated,  y.  305- 
307. 

—  Opposition  of  the  interests  of  an,  to  that 
of  the  People,  L  245. 
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Arisioeney— -Feelings  with  wbioh  it  re- 
guda  the  People,  iii.  620. 

—  GoTernment  by.  Blaokstone's  Tiewe  of 
the  qualifications  of,  criticised,  L  275-277, 
1279-280. 

—  as  ooa^jnton  of  arbitrary  power,  ii.  288. 

—  Ascendancy  of  the  interest  of,  in  the  eon- 
stitntion,  iii.  438-445. 

—  Power  of  the,  increased  by  the  Rerolu- 
tion,  iy.  446-447. 

—  The  mendacity  license  &Yoars,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  poor,  U.  58. 

—  not  co-eqnal  with  a  monarch,  but  his  de- 
pendants and  instruments,  iz.  140-141. 

■>»  Nature  and  effect  of  an,  considered,  in 
the  address  to  France  on  second  chambers, 
iy.  419-450.    S^  Peers. 

—  The  interest  that  operates  with  the  mem- 
bers of,  in  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal, 
iz.  43-46. 

—  despise  honours  that  are  open  to  com- 
petition by  merit,  ii.  194-195. 

—  Partiality  of  popular  electors  for  the, 
illustrated,  lit  467-470. 

—  Hereditary — ^Influence  o^  on  the  ftind  for 
rewarding  serrices,  iL  201. 

—  The  yarious  kinds  of,  tiuit  naturally  ex- 
ist, and  the  additions  made  by  a  monarchy, 
iy.  558. 

Aristocracies — neyer  known  to  abdicate,  as 
monarchs  haye  done,  iii.  527. 

—  Exemptions  of,from  punishments,  iL  196. 

—  Punishment  of  deatii  encouraged  by,  i. 
531. 

—  haye  an  interest  in  classes  being  priyi- 
leged  to  commit  offences  ;  because  being 
poweiftil  they  will  secure  the  priyilege  to 
themselyes,  iz.  44. 

—  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
through  the  operation  of  taste  and  ikshion, 
iz.46. 

Aristocratic  Priyileges — France  happy  in 

the  abolition  of,  iy.  321. 
A&iSTOTLB — Estimate  of,  as  the  Father  of 

Logic,  yiii  217-218. 

—  hS  dictum  of  the  barrenness  of  money, 
iii.  16. 

—  what  he  meant  by  metaphysics,  consi- 
dered, yiii.  220-221.  Of&hoot  of  Logic,  ib. 

—  Eztent  of  his  inquiries  into  lUlacies,  ii. 
879. 

—  How  fiur  the  author's  work  on  Logic 
based  on,  yiii.  218. 

—  described  as  an  obseryer  and  inyentor — 
inyentor  of  Logic,  yiii.  76. 

—  Casual  notices  of,  L  237  n  ;  U.  203, 356 
n,  442;  iii.  234  n;  yi.  239;  yiii.  83  n, 
266, 267,  282, 291 ;  z.  582, 585. 

Aristotelian  Logic — <^uded  by  the  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
real  and  fictitious  entities,  yiii.  120. 

Diyision  of  causes  in,  yilL  210. 

The  influenoe  of,  <m  modem  Europe, 

yiii  217-218. 


Aristotelian  Logic— The  dialeetio  braoob 
pursued  in,  to  the  neglect  of  the  tactic, 
yiu.  218. 

Narrowness  of  the  field  of,  yiii.  220. 

Character  and  nature  of  the  Praooog- 

nita  of,  yiu.  221. 

—  —  The  definition  of,  by  Sanderson,  cri- 
ticised, yiii.  232. 

The  mtUUaUif  or  uses  of,  criticised, 

yiii.  221,232-233. 
Thejlmu,  or  end  of,  as  separated  from 

the  uses,  criticised,  yiii  233-234. 

Functions  of,  criticised,  yiii.  234. 

Object,  matter,  and  subjects  of— the 

terms  criticised,  yiii.  234. 
The  predicaments  of,  ezamined,  yiii 

234-236. 
Mode  of  discussion  in,  compared  with 

the  Socratic,  yiii.  236-238. 
How  the  disputatiye  branch  of,  has 

failed  to  make  discoyeries,  yiii.  238-239. 
Notions  in,  as  to  ezposition,oritieised, 

yiii.  242-243  n. 
An  imperibct  account  of  the  process 

of  definition  in,  yiii.  251-253. 
Mode  of  logical  diyision  by,  criticised, 

yiu.  255-256. 

—  -—  does  not  contain  instruments  by 
which  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  oould 
have  been  methodised,  yiii.  269. 

The  laws  of  method  of,  yiii.  273-275. 

Redundance  and  tautology — ^imperfect,  as 
not  determinate  in  meaning,  273.  Lez 
harmoniiB,  ib.  Lez  unitatis,  273-274. 
Lez  generalitatiB,  274.  Lez  connezionis, 
274.  Criticisms  on  Sanderson,  and  a  new 
reading  suggested,  274-275. 

Imperfect  yiews  in,  of  the  nature  of 

a  proposition,  yiii  337-338. 

Aristotelian  Logicians — ^Wrong  definition 
of  contradictoriness  by,  yiii.  103-104  n. 

Propensity  of,  to  attribute  to  the 

power  of  formulas  what  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  obseryation  and  percep- 
tion, yiii.  110  n. 

A&nHiOBno— Analysis  of  the  simple  opera- 
tion of,  yiii.  85. 

—  as  distinguished  from  Geometry  and 
Algebra,  yiii.  37. 

—  a  science  inyolying  the  predicaments  of 
number,  fignie,  and  quantity,  yiii.  287. 

—  ezpressed  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Gkioeto-symbolio 
Alegomoiphic  Posology,  yiii.  85. 

—  Commentary  on  the  remark  that  there 
is  no  eloquence  in,  iy.  204. 

—  Application  of,  to  measure  the  eztent  of 
utility  as  indicated  by  the  rationale  of  a 
code  of  htws,  iy.  540-543. 

Arms,  priyilege  of  bearing  should  be  unlyer* 
sal  in  a  free  country,  iz.  40,  58. 

—  anrangement  for  training  the  people  as 
yolunteers^  in  the  use  ^,  iz.  848-348, 
See  Defensiye  Force— Radical  brandh. 
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Amifr— Mazimisfttion  of  the  nnmbor  of  peiv 
sons  bearing,  as  a  proteotion  agaiofty  and 
a  means  of  recruiting  the  stipendiary  force, 
ix.  339-340. 

—  RegulatioBS  fbr  the  nae  of,  adapted  to  a 
Mahommedan  state,  yiii.  685-686. 

Army — ^How  fiur  a  code  of  good  maimers 
can  be  enforced  in  the,  ix.  308-809. 

—  How  fu"  it  is  nseftd  tiiat  pay  should  rise 
with  power  in ;  exaggerated  views  on  the 
subject,  ix.  299-300. 

—  Clause  as  to  the,  in  the  French  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  ii.  616-517. 

—  Utility  of  identification  marks  in  the, 
X.  414-415. 

—  A  stipendiary,  created  by  the  adranoe  of 
ciyUisation,  ix.  334. 

—  officers  of.  Attendance  of,  in  House  of 
Commons  vathont  Yotes,  iu.  490  n. 

—  British — Composition  and  grades  of,  ix* 
419. 

—  British — Anomalous  system  of  promo- 
tion in,  ix.  363.    See  Defensire  force. 

—  British — Quantity  of  supernumerary  offi- 
cers in,  ix.  360-361. 

—  British—The  number  of  high  paid  grades 
in,  and  the  costly  system  of,  ix.  230. 

—  Employment  of,  for  useftil  purposes,  such 
asguarding  exterior  of  prisons,iy.  164-1 65. 

—  I^Tisions  applicable  to,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code.    See  Defensiye  force. 

—  Method  of  registering  the  stock  of  stores 
for  the  use  of,  by  plans  and  modeb,  ix. 
238-241. 

—  Proflxse  expenditure  in,  incident  to  a 
monarchy,  ix.  32. 

Army  Minister— Provision  fn,  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  437-438.  To  give  execu- 
tion to  the  Army  Code,  and  the  orders  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  437.  Functions,  and 
the  things  that  are  their  subjects,  437-438. 

Army — Standing.  Increase  of  the,  animad- 
verted on,  ill.  443-444. 

Anangement  as  one  of  the  human  fbcnlties, 
viii.  75  n. 

—  or  methodisation,  as  a  department  of 
Logic,  viiL  259-275.    See  Methodisation. 

—  or  methodisation,  considered  as  a  mental 
operation  in  connexion  with  Logic,  viiL 
226-227. 

—  Methodical,  of  the  laws,  advantages  of, 
i.324. 

—  of  a  science— Advantages  of  a  natural,  i. 
138. 

—  Technical  and  natural,  distinguished,  i. 
237-238. 

-«-  Considerations  regarding,  in  a  code  of 
Uws,iii.  161-163. 

^-  Meaning  of  the  word,  as  politically  em- 
ployed, ix.  223. 

Arrangemente— Logical,  or  instruments  of 
invention  and  discovery,  ilL  285-295. 

— -  Unapt,  as  a  defect  in  the  composition  of 
lawp,  Ui  252-253. 


Anest    Sanctuaries  from,considered,  i.  482. 

—  Reduction  of  evils  ci,  vii.  250-251. 

—  for  debt,  t.  491-497;  vi.  179.  See  Im- 
prisonment. 

—  of  defendant  without  waming-^-Ooca- 
sional  necessity  for,  vii.  281-232. 

—  in  mesne  process — Observations  on,  ii 
63, 104, 169, 178;  iii.  351-352. 

Introduction  of  oath  before,  viL 

264  n. 
Anests— arbitrary.    Terms  of  the  French 

Declaration   against,  criticised,  ii.  510- 

511. 

—  See  Imprisonment. 

Arrestation  of  the  person— Purposes  for 
which,  and  conditions  on  which  it  should 
take  place,  iL  116-117. 

Arrestment  in  Scotland  ranked  among  com- 
plex actions,  ii.  81. 

Anogance— Official.  How  covered  by  a 
veil  of  modesty,  ii.  411. 

Arsenals — Method  of  registering,  and  giving 
the  means  of  immediate  cognition  of  na- 
tional stock  in,  by  plans  and  models,  ix. 
238-241. 

Arson — dangerous  nature  of  the  crime,  iv. 
222. 

—  Application  of  analogical  punishment  to 
the  offence  of,  i.  407. 

Art — Facts  belonging  to,  becoming  the  sub- 
•  ject  of  evidence,  vi.  5  n. 

—  as  contradistinguished  from  science,  pre- 
dicates practice,  viii.  27. 

A&T  AND  SciENCB— Abortive  efforts  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between,  viii.  26-27. 

The  impracticability  of  a  perma- 
nent arbitrary  division  of  the  field  occu- 
pied by,  viiL  27,  240-241. 

Provisions  for  the  cultivation  of 

the  various  kinds  of,  i.  317-318. 

Relation  to  utility  as  a  bond  of 

connexion  for  the  branches  of,  viii.  241. 

Reward  applied  to,  ii.  252-260 ;— 

Divisions  of,  ii.  252-256.  Errone- 
ous idea  of  power  to  draw  a  dutinct  line, 
252-253.  Division  into  the  amusing  and 
curious,  and  the  useftil,  253.  Fine  Arts 
in  the  former,  ib.  Utility  of  Fine  Arts — 
dependence  on  eigoyment  from  the,  253- 
254.  Innocent  recreations,  254-255.  Sa- 
tirists censurod,  255. '  Difficulty  of  line 
between  those  of  immediate  and  of  re- 
mote utility,  255-256. 

advancement  of— Method  of  en- 
couraging, ii.  256. 

Diffyision  of,  ii.  256-260.  Pro- 
fessorships and  other  establishments  in 
central  towns  of  districts,  257-258.  En- 
couragement to  reading,  258.  Oassioal 
learning  compared  with  scientific,  258- 
260. 

How  to  apply  the  system  of  bi- 
furcate exhaustive  division  to  any  given 
part  of,  viii.  118-12L 
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Aet  and  Scibncb— Anftlyais  of  the  field  omu- 
pied  by,  Tiii.  285-296.  Tannimtioni  and 
method  of  deriTfttion  of  ifae  teohnioaUtieey 
288.  SomatioB  and  Psychics,  284«  Phyno- 
plastto  ud  AnthropoplABtio  fionatfae,  or 
nfttanl  history  ind  natonl  philooophy,  ib. 
De^li  of  tiuM  latter  teme,  284-285. 
Ageledoeeopio  and  Choristoecopio  Soma- 
tics,  286-286.  Branohee  of  CSioristoeoopic 
Somatios  famished  by  the  predioaments, 
place,  motien,  time,  ninabei^  flgnre,  qoiii- 
tity,  286-288. 

— Use  of  an  analysis  of,  with  a  no- 
menclature a<tiD8ted  to  the  natare  of  the 
dirisions,  tiii.  289-291.  Enabling  an  all- 
oomprehendfe  sorrey  to  be  taken,  with 
no  omissions,  289-290.  Showing  mnttial 
relation  and  connexion,  290.  Enabling 
an  estimate  to  be  made  of  oompaiatiTe 
ntility,  ib.  The  author's  system  of  diTision 
and  the  ase  of  a  new  nemenolatnie  Tindi- 
cated,  290.  Examination  of  the  Dicho- 
tomoas  or  bifturaate  division,  showing  that 
others  may  hi^pen  to  be  exhaastiTe,  bat 
this  the  only  one  that  is  so  of  necessity, 
290-293. 

Specimen  of  a  new  encyclopedi- 
cal sketch  of,  with  a  toble,  tuL  82-95. 
See  Encyclopedical. 

•^  -*  —  Essay  on  Nomendatore  and  Clas- 
8iflcationof,Tiii.  68-128.  filMNomenchttune. 

— '  —  —  Tnlgarly  considered  fields  of  ex- 
ertion distinct,  not  only  in  degree,  bat  in 
kind,  from  the  ordinary  bosiness  of  lifb, 
TiiL  259-241. 

—  —  -^  Application  of  Logic  to  the  ad- 
▼anoement  of,  Tifi.  241-242.  Angmenta- 
tion  of  happiness  the  proper  end  to  be 
kept  in  view,  241.  Reason  to  be  followed 
instead  of  habit,  241-242. 

—  —  —  InTcntioB  hi,  with  mementos  for 
avoiding  and  orereoming  impediments, 
viU.  275-279.    /8m  Invention. 

Arts— Advantage  of  having  a  system  of  tech- 
nology in  relation  to  the  mannal  opera- 
tions of,  vnth  a  rationale  or  explaaationy 
viii.  148-150. 

-—  Letter  to  Adam  Smith  on  projects  in, 
and  on  the  argnment  that  the  nsory  lavrs 
disoonrage  projeetoia,  Ac,  iii.  20-29. 

—  New.  Distress  fteqaentlyoeeasioned  by, 
to  workmen,  viii.  576. 

—  Caltivationof— Eirect€i;onsodety,L541. 

—  The  society  for  eneonr^pement  of,  char^ 
aoterized,  ilL  28. 

Arts— Fine,  waste  in  national  expenditnre 

on,  ix.  201,251. 
Arts  and  Manafoetnies    Tedmology  o^  as 

a  branch  of  Ghrestomathic  hn^irnetion, 

viiL  88-39. 
Articles— the  Tbirty-nine— <»f  the  Camreh  of 

Eoglaad— Bentham's  snbecription  of,  at 

0!dM,and  the  ittflnenoe  of  the  eirenm- 
t  en  his  mind,  x.  37. 


Artieles,the  Thirty-nine— Immorality  incal- 

cated  by  snbecription  of,  at  Universities, 

ii.210»  264-265. 
Sabscription  of^  the  Adoption 

of  a  code  fhuned  in  a  time  of  ignotance 

andnol«nce,iL397. 
aitogate  mfollibiUtyy  v.  209- 

210, 229. 
— Effect  o^  on  the  legislative 

duties  of  the  bishops,  ii.  468. 
should  be  called  articles  of 

vrar,  not  of  peace,  ii.  265. 
do  not  enjoin,  only  permit 

oaths,  V.  220. 
Articles  of  Faith— how  sabscription  to  any, 

enfoebles  the  mind,  x.  144. 
Effects  of  subscription  to,  despo- 
tism and  profligacy,  iv.  882  n. 
—  AclaimofinfoUibilitybyachuroh, 

V.  209-210. 
Articles  of  Peace  in  religions  questions — 

Immorality  hi,  i.  564-565. 
Articlesof  accusation,in  Ecclesiastical  court, 

vi.  493. 
Articles  of  War — The  brevity  and  distinct- 
ness o^  contrasted  iriUi  the  state  of  the 

Laws,  xL  11. 
Illustration  from,  of  attempt  to 

enforce  code  of  good  manners,  ix.  808-309. 
Artillery — Nature  of  the,  as  a  branch  of  the 

defonsive  force,  ix.  349-350. 

—  Promotion  in  the,  by  seniority,  when 
it  ought  to  be  by  special  skill,  ix.  363. 

Artillerymen — ^The  various  kinds  of,  in 
use,  and  their  rsepeotive  efileiencyy  is. 
398-399 

Artois— Due  IV,  (afterwards  C3iarles  X.  of 
France,)  Rumours  as  to  mtriguesby^x.  21 6. 

Ascendants — Succession  vrith  rsgard  to,  i. 
335. 

Ascendency— Democratic^  ae  a  remedy  for 
abuses,  iU.  445-451. 

lUastration  of  the  Advantages  o^  in 

the  History  of  the  Irish  Volunteen,  iii. 
613-620. 

Ascetieism— Nature  of  the  priaoiple  of;  as 
adverse  to  that  of  utility,  L  4-6.  Reli- 
gious and  Philosophical  giowth»  4-5.  Not 
earned  to  oonsiderable  length  in  the 
business  of  government,  5-6. 

AshbnrtoB— I^rd.    See  Dunning. 

—  Lady,  proposed  to  the  auUior^  by  Lord 
Shelbume,  i.  253. 

Ashhurst — ^TmUi  Mmu— Pamphlet  called, 

V.  231-237. 
Ashhurst — Sir  William — ^his  opinions  on  the 

law    in   his  chaige  to   the  Middlesex 

Grand  Jury,  controverted,  v.  233-237. 

on  Exclusion  of  Evidence,  vii.  840. 

Assassination — ^Duelling  as  a  suceedanenm 

to,  L  542-543. 

—  in  baifaarous  times  occasioned  by  oaths, 
vi818. 

Assault — MolUplicity  of  actions^  and  van- 
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oas  methods  of  proaoonting  for,  u.  175- 

176;  T.  485;  tL  467. 
Aflsaolt — Plaoes  taken  bj,  an  exoeptioa  to 

the  rule  tii»t  esptare  Bhoald  tftke  place 

only  on  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 

goiremment  of  the  enemy,  ix.  883. 
Assembly — Constitiient,of  Franoe.   Eiami- 

natiott  of  the  DeoUration  of  Rights  of, 

ii.  491-524.    iSftf  Dechmtien. 

—  National,  of  Fhuioe.  Draught  of  a 
eode  for  organization  of  Jndieial  estab- 
lishment, by  the  Committee  of,  comment- 
ed on,  with  a  saccedaoenm,  !▼.  385-408. 
8m  Jndidal  EBtablishment 

Remarks  on  the  method  of 

procednre  in,  ii.  880-881  n. 

Assembly^LegislatiTe.  Essay  on  the  Poli- 
tioal  Tactics  of  an,  if.  801-878.  See  Legis- 
latiye  Assembly :  Ttotics. 

Publication  of  debates  of,  ti.  78-79. 

Assemblies  of  the  People — Tacties  of,  mo- 
delled on  those  of  the  legislature,  when 
it  is  open  to  the  public,  ii.  81 1. 

Reasons  for  liberty  to,  ii.  281. 

Assemblies— ProTincial,  of  France.  Cen- 
sure on  the  method  of  TOting,  and  pro- 
posing and  passing  motions  in,  ii.  887-841 . 

Assemblies — Riotous.  Proper  methods  of 
dispersfaig,  i.  870-871. 

Assertion— False,  wherein  it  consists,  yi. 
^7. 

—  and  eyidence— False  distinction  between, 
Tii.  266. 

—  ParadoxicaL  The  fkllades  of,  ii.  462- 
466. 

Assessment — Amount  of,  and  how  adapted 

to  amount  of  meuis,  ii.  1 10. 
Amessors  to  Judges.    Employment  of  Quad 

Juries  in  the  capacity  <^,  ii.  141-158. 

—  the  earliest  species  of  jurymen,  ▼.  69. 
Asseto  of  deceased  person— how  far  they 

should  be  liable  in  compensation  for  of- 
fences, i.  524. 
Assignees.    Account  of  provision   for,  in 
Despatch  Court  BiU,  ill.  811-812. 

—  in  Baakruptcy.  Cireulating  annuity 
notes  as  an  investment  for  itods  in  the 
hands  o^  ill.  144. 

Aaiistaace — Every  one  bound  to  give,  in 

case  of  danger,  L  164. 
Assiwa— Bandying  of  causes  at,  vil.  287- 

288. 

—  Length  of  interval  between,  vii.  248, 872. 
Associates — Imputations     regarding    the 

character  of— «  fkllaoy  employed  in  de^ 
bate,  ii.  416. 
Assodation— The  pleasures  and  pains  of,  i. 
19-20. 

—  Eilbet  of,  in  giving  vivacity  to  an  impres- 
sion, vL  252. 

—  or  Assembling— Ri|^  of,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  tranquillity,  i.  576-578. 

Association— Catholic— ^^bscription  to,  and 
opinion  of,  x.  544. 


Association — ^The  Iridi  volunteer— Advan  • 
tages  of  democratic  ascendency  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  the,  iii.  613-620. 

Assumpsit — ^Action  oi^  desoribed,  vi  814. 

Assumption,  arrogance,  insolence,  Ac,  as 
designative  of  motives,  i.  201. 

Assurance  of  lives  of  eonviote  by  manager 
of  Penitentiary,  1498. 

Astrology — an  instanoe  of  a  term  which  has 
dropped  out  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Art 
and  Scienoe,  viii.  27. 

—  Illustrations  of  judicial  absurdities  from, 
vii  210-211. 

Astronomy — a  scienoe  involving  the  pre- 
dicament of  place,  viii.  286. 

—  Uranoscopio  Physiuigios  substituted  for 
the  term,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Scienoe,  viii.  86. 

—  Extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of,  may  be 
usefttl  to  the  working  classes,  viiL  24-25. 

—  The  doubt  whether  it  belongs  to  natural 
history  w  natural  philosophy,  an  illus- 
tration of  defective  nomenclature,  viii.  70. 

—  one  of  the  studies  to  which  both  geome- 
try and  i^gebra  of  use,  viii.  161. 

Asnndeton,  as  a  rhetorical  figure,  defined, 
viii.  81  n. 

Ataxiolegica— Tabula,  of  the  several  ends 
of  a  cmie  of  political  taxes,  and  the  cor- 
responding inconveniences,  ii.  804-805. 

Atheism — Charge  of,  when  made  by  lawyers, 
vi.  149. 

—  no  good  ground  for  excluding  a  vritness, 
vi.  106 ;  viL  420-423.  Cannot  be  proved 
by  extraneous  evidence,  421.  If  admit- 
ted, shows  the  witaess's  regard  for  truth 
422. 

Atheista— Mischievous  eiPecta  of  ngecting 
the  evidence  of,  v.  457,  459,  518 ;  x.  582. 
Investo  them  with  the  power  of  pardon,  ib. 

—  Application  of  testa  to,  iv.  883-884. 
If  he  swaUow  the  test  it  fails  of  ito  end  ; 
if  he  do  noty  he  shows  his  superior  since- 
rity, ib. 

Athenians — ^The  injustice  of,  no  argument 
against  popular  power  in  more  enlighten- 
ed times,  iv.  368. 

—  The — Cultivation  of  athletic  exercises 
among,  ii.  227. 

Athenian  Republic — popular  fUlaey  of  Ita 
being  a  Democracy,  i.  277  n  '. 

Athene— Respect  paid  to  the  literary  char- 
acter of,  i.  817. 

—  Love  of  public  amusementa  io,i.  318. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific — Proposal  of  a  junction 

of,  by  the  operations  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, ii.  561-571. 

Atmosphere — ^The,  defined,  viii.  32  n. 

Atrocity  of  an  oiFenoe — how  Ihr  a  ground 
for  incredulity,  vii.  115-117. 

Attachment — Personal,  Domestic,  Ac,  as 
deaigBative  of  a  motive,  i.  202. 

—  Proeeduie  by,  vi.  468, 476-477 ;  vii.  497, 
512. 
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Attaofament— Motion  for— Plajatiirfl 
dence  taken  in,  Yii.  490. 

—  Attempt  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  extend 
the  operation  of,  zi.  62-63. 

—  of  property  for  debt»  &c  Prinoiples 
that  ihoald  regulate,  liL  354-866. 

Attachment — Foreign,  noticed,  iii.  356. 
Attacks  npon  property — EvUsresnltingfrom, 
L  809-311. 

—  npon  seenri(y*-£zamplee  of,  i.  318-821. 
Attaint  of  a  jnryman.    The  punishment 

charaeteiiied,  t.  70. 

—  Process  o(  is  historical  CTidence  of  the 
intimidation  applied  to  juzymen,  ▼.  480. 

Attempts  as  affording  CTidence  of  delin- 
quency, and  inflrmative  ctreumstanoes  ap- 
pUcaUe,  20-22. 

Attendance.  Adjustment  of  salaries  to  the 
procurement  of,  ii.  238. 

—  Constancy  o^  in  the  case  of  police  ma- 
gistrates, T.  336-838. 

—  and  remuneration — Plan  for  connecting, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  a  l«gislature, 
iz.  163-166. 

—  in  Parliament— Securities  for  oonstancy 
of,  as  an  element  of  reform,  iiL  495-611. 
8ie  Pariiament. 

—  in  Parliament.  Plan  for  securing,  iiL 
544-546. 

—  Constancy  of,  urged  on  members  of  Par^ 
liament,  iu.  457-458. 

—  of  membcTS  of  Parliament — Erils  of  the 
want  of,  and  means  of  remedy,  iL  323-325. 

—  Personal,  of  parties  in  courts  of  justice — 
Uses  of  detaOed,  iL  34-35. 

—  Personal,  of  defendant— Uses  of,  iL  78. 
Attention — Nature  of,  as  one  of  the  human 

foculties,  TiiL  75  n. 

—  employed  in  enabling  the  imaginatiye 
faculties  to  invent,  TiiL  76. 

—  as  a  mental  operation  of  Logic,  viiL  224. 

—  as  one  of  the  mental  foculttos,  viiL  281. 

—  applied  alternately—- is  comparison,  Tiii. 
281. 

—  held  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will, 
▼iL  571. 

—  Want  of,  in  as  fkr  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  truth,  should  be  punished,  ri.  296. 

Attestation— Formuliu7  of,  enables  original 
to  be  distinguished  from  transcript,  tiL 
147. 

—  of  deeds,  tL  516,  525-526. 

only  certifies  recognition,  tL  517  n. 

Object  and  proper  practice  o^  L  551. 

—  of  wills,  ▼L538-54L 

Aberration  of  English  law  as  to^  tL 

542-551. 

Attestative  satisfSMstion,  as  applicable  to 
certain  offences,  L  375-376. 

Attesting  witnesses— Authentication  by,  Tii. 
176-177. 

to  deeds— Use  of,  tL  525-526. 

should  be  more  than  one  as  an  im- 
pediment to  forgery,  tL  538. 


Attesting  witnesses  Considerations  as  to 
the  eridenee  o^  regarding  anthentieity  of 
the  script,  TiL  191-192. 

Attorney— Origin  of  the  fimctlons  of,  iL  61. 

—  Client's  communication  to,  should  not  be 
exempted  from  evidenoe,  ri.  99, 100;  viL 
473-479.    iS^CUent. 

—  Situation  of  the  interests  of;  in  taking 
opinion  of  counsel,  rii.  316-317. 

—  has  to  bear  all  the  odium  incurred  by 
tiie  l«gal  profession,  tL  HI  ;  vii.  233, 
267. 

—  Wamnt  of;  its  nature,  ri.  480-481. 
Attorneys — ^Procedure  by  attachment  in  dis- 
putes between,  tL  476. 

—  would  be  the  chief  sufferers  by  law 
reform,  ▼.  505. 

—  Employment  of  mendacity  license  by,  ii. 
58. 

—  Provisions  as  to,  in  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  589-595.    See  Lawyers. 

—  Eril  of  keeping  the  profession  o(  distinct 
from  that  of  counsel,  !▼.  318-319. 

—  considered  as  Judidary  assistants,  ix. 
461. 

—  The  absurdity  involTod  in  their  taking 
an  oath  to  act  coneetiy,  vr.  382  n  |. 

—  5m  Lawyers. 

—  Ecclesiastical,  uses  exeommnnication  aa 
a  means  of  getting  his  bill  paid,  L  515 ; 
TiL  425. 

Attorney-General — ^nature  of  his  ofilce,  It. 
404-406.  Powerless  for  good  purposes- 
chief  use,  instrument  of  the  passions  of 
the  ruling  party,  404-405.  Exertions 
diiefly  directed  against  liberty  of  the 
press,  405.  Subject  to  directions  of  Trea- 
sury Board,  ib.  His  power  to  stop  pri- 
vate prosecutions;  a  dumsy  recourse 
instead  of  repealing  bad  laws,  405-406. 

Power  of,  to  restore  competency  of 

witnesses  by  confessing  to  errars  in  the 
record,  viL  436-438. 

Tyranny  exercised  by,  throui^  ea 

oficio  informations,  iiL  416-417  n. 

His  ofllctal  opposition  to  claims  iw 

dormant  Peerages,  ii.  220. 

Attributives— good  and  bad,  virtuous  and 
vicious,  ftfti — ^Proper  application  of,  L  216- 
217. 

Auckland— Lord.    £^  Edeo,  William. 

Auction — ^An^lication  of  the  principle  of,  to 
all  disposals  of  Crown  property,  v.  325- 
328. 

—  Forms  in  which  sale  by,  is  liable  to  fraud, 
ix.247. 

—  The  Patriotic,  by  which  Judicial 
offices  olfored  to  the  bidding  of  qualified 

persons,  for  the  public  behoof,  iv.  372-378. 

See  Pecuniary  Competition. 

Aii4i  alteram  |Nsr<M»— the  adage  carried 

out,  vL  841-342  n;viL  542. 
Audience  at  Pablio  Offices— Architectural 

airangements  for  fiMsUitating,  ix.  826. 
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AndH  GoQirto— Nalnn  of  raits  in,  ii.  88. 

The  TafkNu  kinds  of,  ttid  the  piin- 

dplee  on  whieh  they  should  be  made 
•zeeptioBBl  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
examined,  ix.  457-458. 

Andition— Jadication  without,  in  England, 
ii.74. 

Avditor  considered  as  a  Judge,  ii.  8S. 

AaditosB  of  public  aocoant^Abuses  as  to 
feesoi;TiL200nt. 

Auditory — ^Admission  of  an,  to  legistative 
assembUes,  ii.  826-827. 

Aunt  and  nephew— Reasons  for  prohibiting 
marriage  between,  i.  350. 

Australian  Colonies-— Self-emancipation  of, 
predicted,  iv.  4ia 

Austria— Loans  to,  an  illustration  of  mon- 
archical proAision,  iz.  83. 

—  Despotism  sad  Becreey  of  procedure  in, 
Ti.504. 

—  Law  (O,  noticed,  vii  18. 

—  State  of  feeling  in  the  army  of,  ix.  422. 

—  CSreumstaooes  of  the  abolition  of  tor- 
ture in,  i.  414. 

—  Security  to  Protestants  in,  ii.  417. 
Authentication  considered  at  large,  in  the 

Rationale  of  Eridence,  Tii.  174-195  ^ 

—  Definition  of,  and  connexion  with  pre- 
appointed eyidence,  rii.  174. 

—  Subject  matters  of,  TiL  174, 175.  Ap- 
plication of,  to  real,  oral,  and  written  eri- 
dence,ib. 

—  Modes  of,  in  the  case  of  written  eri- 
denoe,  riL  175-181.  Topics  of  inquiry 
with  regard  to,  175, 176. 

—  Modes  of,  in  tiie  case  of  private  contrac- 
tual eridence,  rii.  176-180.  Direct,  176. 
CIreumstantial,  177-180. 

—  Modesof,in  the  case  ofwritten  official  and 
casually-written  eridence,  rii.  180-181. 

—  Prorisiotti^  diBtinguishedftom  definitiTC, 
Tii.  183-184. 

—  Riil6sfor,Yii.  185-188.  Preliminary  meet- 
ing of  parties,  1 85.  Archetypal  draught 
for  proTisional  decision,  &c.,  186-188. 

—  Aberrations  of  English  law  regarding, 
Tii.  188-195.  No  prorisional,  188.  Ex- 
clusion on  testimony  of  parties,  189-190. 
Witnesses  non-attesting  excluded,  190- 
192.  Admission  of  instruments  without 
authentication,  192-193.  Plans  adopted 
when  document  in  power  of  adrersary, 
193-195.    Official  evidence,  195. 

—  of  the  minutes  of  courts,  tL  415-419. 

—  of  preappointed  evidence,  ab  iMrd,  and 
ab  extrdf  ri.  513  n,  515-516.  The  yarious 
kinds  of,  ib. 

-^  of  wills— Aberrations  of  EngHsh  law  as 

to,  ri.  542-551. 
Authenticity— Modes  of  disproTing,  ril.  1 81- 

188.    See  De-authentication. 
AoTHOSr-{for  the  eyents  of  the  author's 

Lifb,  as  recorded  in  the  Memoirs,  $ee 

Bentham.) 


Author— Historical  Prefitce  of,  to  the  second 
Edition  of  the  Fragment  on  GoTemment, 
i.  240-256.  Gmfirmation  of  his  view  that 
GoTemments  only  act  for  the  happiness  of 
those  who  exercise  them,  240.  Recep- 
tion of  the  Fragment — ^reputed  authors, 
240-241.  Principles  On  which  it  was 
founded,  242-244.  Principle  of  Utility 
from  Hume,  ib.  AdTerseness  to  it,  <^ 
legal  fictions,  243-244.  Reason  for  in- 
troducing anecdotes  illustrating  the 
effect  prodaoed  on  sinister  interest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  244.  Prepara- 
tion of  a  uniyersal  code — ^fondamental 
principles  of  thecoii8titutionalbrancb,244. 
Notice  of  Wedderbnm,  245-246.  Mans- 
field,246-248.  Acquaintance  with  Martin, 
and  drawing  up  agreement  about  Lord 
Mansfield's  portrait  246-247.  JohnLind, 
247.  His  remarks  on  acts  of  the  13th 
Parliament,  and  the  author's  contribu- 
tions to,  247.  Ignorance  of  the  effect  of 
infinenee  and  puty,  248.  Visit  to  Bo- 
wood,  248.  Lord  Shelbume,  248-249. 
Dumont,  Romilly,  249.  Lord  Camden, 
249-250.  Dunning,  250.  Colonel  Barr^, 
250-251.  Attack  on  deodands,  ib.  Miss 
Pratt  and  Lady  Ashburton,  253.  Gene- 
ral deductions  from  the  conduct  exhibited 
towards  him,  254.  His  work  attributed 
by  Blackstone  to  a  Scotsman — probabili- 
ties for  the  presumption,  254-255.  Black- 
stone  and  Eden's  communications  on  the 
hard  labour  biU,  255. 

—  Obligations  to  the  writings  of  Home, 
and  eifoct  of  High  Church  and  Tory  edu- 
cation on,  i.  268  n. 

—  Dumont's  account  of  his  Principles  of 
the  CiTil  Code,  i.  299-300. 

—  Damont's  account  of  the  MSS.  of  The 
Theory  of  Rewards  and  Theory  of  Punish- 
ments, i.  388-390. 

—  His  explanations  regarding  the  prepa- 
ration and  subject  matter  of  his  Princi- 
ples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  L  i-v. 

—  List  of  the  works  intended  to  be  pre- 
pared by  him,  as  preparatory  to  the  body 
of  the  law  tfi  terminitf  i.  iii. 

—  shocked,  when  a  youth,  at  the  levity 
with  which  false  affidavit  treated,  vi.  465. 

—  Incident  observed  by,  in  a  Turkish  ves- 
sel, vii.  94. 

—  how  led  to  comment  on  Blackstone,  i. 
227-229.  Digression  of  Blackstone,  and 
division  of  the  authorHi  work,  228-229. 
Reason  for  making  war  on  the  Commen- 
taries, 229. 

—  His  experience  of  Chancery  practice  in 
the  fictitious  attendances,  v.  349. 

—  Allusion  to  his  draught  of  an  act  for  the 
Panopticon,  and  the  reception  it  met  with> 
iii.  251-252  n. 

—  Anticipation    of  multitndinous    corre> 
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•pondence  regarding  Petitions  for  jastioef 
y.440. 

Aathor— Suggestion  by,  of  an  inTention  call- 
ed The  flash  pomp,  yiii.  135-136. 

*-  Reasons  for  his  classification  of  ofilmoesy 
i.  137-18d. 

—  His  attention  to  the  inbject  of  pmush- 
mente,  u.  512. 

—  Details  that  he  would  have  worked  oat 
for  the  project  of  extending  eseheaty  had 
Mb  plan  been  adopted,  ii.  588-589. 

—  CommonicationofyWithSirOeoigeRosey 
on  protest  against  l»w  tazeSy  ii.  582. 

—  Note  by,  on  the  Empress  Catherine's 
scale  of  Ranks,  Dnmont's  liews  on  Pen- 
sions of  Retreat,  and  his  own  latter  opin- 
ions on  these  snbjects,  ii.  191. 

—  Date  of  his  address  to  fellow  citizens  of 
France  on  Death  Pnnishment,  i.  525  n  §. 

—  His  instruments  of  Invention  and  IHs- 
corery,  or  Logical  Arrangements,  iii.  285- 
295. 

—  His  reasons  for  making  new  words,  i. 
133-134  n*,  188. 

—  His  obligations  to  Adam  Smith,  iii.  20. 

—  Adam  Smith's  acknowledgement  to,  of 
erroneoos  opinion  on  the  Usnry  Law,  iii. 
51  n. 

—  Adyertisement  of,  to  Letters  to  the 
Spanish  people  on  Liberty  of  the  Press,  ii. 
276. 

—  His  change  of  opinion  regarding  the 
sinister  deigns  of  mleis,  i.  5  n. 

—  Account  of  his  Panopticon  system,  i. 
498-508. 

—  Panopticon  of,  referred  to,  under  the 
head  of  competition  as  to  rewards,  ii.  229. 

—  Brief  statement  of  his  disappointments 
in  reference  to  the  Panopticon  scheme,  ir. 
171-172.    fi^s  Panopticon. 

—  His  offer  to  prepare  gratuitously  a  Gene- 
ral Code  of  Laws  for  tiie  use  of  the  United 
States,  rr.  453-467. 

—  Regret  by,  that  Ae  popularity  which  has 
attended  Ids  exposures  has  not  produoed 
the  removal  of  Uie  evils,  iL  58. 

—  His  classification  of  ikUacies,  iL  381. 

—  His  projected  works  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
Tiii.  361-362. 

—  State  of  preparation  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  his  proposed  Pannomion,  iv. 
465. 

—  Allusion  to  a  Penal  Code  in  preparation 
by,  ilL  363-364  n. 

—  Account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  prepared  **  The  Mode  of  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  Political  Assembly,"  5ce.,  ii. 
830-331  n. 

—  CSrcumstanees  under  which  he  wrote  the 
Tract  on  Pariiamentary  Reform,  iii.  435. 

—  account  of  the  MSSb  of  his  Principles  of 
Judicial  Procedure,  and  of  the  drcum- 
stanoes  under  which  the  Initial  Sketch 
was  written,  ii.  2. 


Author—AecoQilt  ef  tiM  JtfSS.  of  his  Ra- 
tionale of  Reward  and  of  Puaiahmeat,  ii. 
191. 

—  Aoeouitofth6MSS.fromwhMi  his  Book 
of  Fdlaeies  edited,  U.  376. 

—  Aeoount  of  the  MSS.  from  which  his 
Principles  of  International  Law  collected, 
iL536. 

—  Account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  Junotiaaa 
Proposal,  ii.  561  n. 

—  Account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  plan  of  cir- 
culating Annuities,  iiL  106. 

—  Account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  ^neral  view 
of  a  complete  Code  of  Laws,  ili.  156. 

—  Account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  Paonomial 
Fragments,  iii  211  n. 

—  Account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  Despatdi 
Court  BUI,  iii.  320. 

--  Aeoount  of  the  MSS.  of  his  Book  of  Fal- 
lacies, iii.  544  n. 
Authority — Fallades  of,  ii.  887-398 ;«— 

—  Analysis  of,  ii.  388-391.  Ingiedients 
which  give  weight  to  opinion,  888.  Causes 
of  deficiency,  ib.  Motives — ^iidlueneing  not 
only  expression  but  opinion,  ib.  Sieien- 
tific  or  professional  huhesi,  888-889. 
Power,  389.  Opulence,  ih.  Reputation, 
ib.  Increase  of  power  without  respon- 
sibility weakens,  389-390.  Closeness  of 
relation  between  subject  and  object,  890. 
Fidelity  of  medium,  ib.  Ignorance  of 
those  appealing  to  the  authority  inereaaes 
its  influence,  390-391. 

—  Appeals  to — ^in  what  cases  fallacions,  ii. 
391-393.  Introduction  of,  where  reason- 
ing could  be  had,  391.  Espedally  where 
there  is  an  interest  to  midead,  391-898. 
Persons  who  thus  give  up  the  right  of 
judging  for  themselves,  instead  of  being 
humble  are  overbearing,  392-393. 

—  Causes  of  the  employment  and  prevalence 
of  the  fallacies  of,  ii.  393-394.  Idleness, 
393.  Want  of  talent,  ib.  Irresponsi- 
biUty,  293-294. 

—  Remedies  against  the  influence  of  fU- 
lades  of,  iL  394-395. 

—  Illustrations  of  follaeies  of,inthe  opinions 
of  lawyers  and  churchmen,  ii.  895-898. 

—  Creneral  precautions  against  the  abuse 
of,  L  570-578.  Division  and  distributioD, 
570-571.  Appointing  and  displacing  to 
be  in  diiferent  hands,  572.  Shifting  go- 
vernors at  short  inteivals,  572.  Rotation 
of  governing  bodies,  572-573.  Secret  in- 
formations, 578-574.  Sovereign  who  can- 
not read  all  applications  to  h&n,  to  select 
by  lot,  574.  Publicity  to  the  reasons,  ftc, 
en  which  acts  &t  government  founded, 
575-576.  Exclusion  of  arbitrary  povrer, 
576.  Use  of  fixed  forms,  ib.  R^t  of. 
association,  576-578. 

>-  Conflicts  of,  between  administratioBal 
departments^Means  of  terminating,  ix. 
452. 
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Avthoiitjr— CiMeki  to,  %  leading  and  of  tlie 
CoMlitalioiua  Gmie,  iL  270-271. 

•^  Snbmiadoii  t«s  m  an  ezteniuttioii  of 
crane,  i.  79. 

—  lofliiwioe  of,  on  wmMwb  of  Iftw,  ilL  16. 

—  £ftolo^iiipnNliMingbeUef,TU.108^110. 
—.  iaflnenoo^  ftio.^— PloMoitfl  and  polai  of, 

witb  the  ootntponding  intanti  and  mo- 

tiro^LlM. 
Aathoritiof  (PolitSoftl)  The,  oieated  in  tonus 

•f  the  Conetitiitleiua  Code,  iz.  15»-1M. 
in  » itate— Natuf  and  crades  of,  iz. 

96 
Anthoritiei  (IJtozary)— Neeearity  of  qnot- 

ing  in  Uatorioal  world,  U.  864  n  f. 
Anthoiity-begotten  prejudice.    A  souroe  of 

Ikllaoiee,!!.  478-479. 
Autobiography,  or  lelf-biography^EgotiBm 

neceosary  in,  iz.  5. 
Anthotahip—Anonymoiifl— Opinions  on,  z. 

82. 
Aatograi^  wvitinge-^Saperier  adrantages 

of,  espeeially  Ibr  wills,  Ti.  585-687.    Re- 

oommendationB  as  to  the  mode  of  making 

alterations  in,  586-587. 
Antography  as  a  means  of  antfaentioation  ab 

<iilrd,vL515. 
Antothetio  Jndicatme,  (tIs.,  oonstituted  by 

common  or  oonsnetadinary  law)-^Poei- 

tion  of,  asa  branoh  of  ethiet  in  the  Eioy- 

elopedioal  Sketeh  of  Art  and  Sdenoe,  Tiii. 

95. 
Aoziliary  judges^  in  proposed  Despatch 

Ooqrt,  to  poform  the  Amotions  of  the 

maater,  a^jnst  divisions,  Ac,  iii.  895-406. 
Aaziliary  irerbe — ^Employment  of,  with  snb- 

staatiYes,  Ibr  purpose  of  distinctness,  iii. 

268  ;z.  569;  zL  72. 
Ararifie  as  a  motlTe,  i.  50. 

—  cupidity,  Ac,  as  designatlTO  of  moti?es, 
L  198. 

ATetsion — ^Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Synonyms  to  the  word,  L  208. 

—  Source  of  the  ezistenee  of,  i.  211. 
A?is^The  fbmily  of.    Notice  of,  as  oon- 

neoted  with  the  Bentham  fomily,  z.  1. 
Avoidance  ai  justiciability  as  eTidenoe  of 

guUt,  Tii.  50-53. 
Awards-^Motions  on,  ti.  480-481. 
Awkwaidness — ^The  pains  of,  i.  19-20. 
Aziom — The  nature  of  an,  iz*  5. 

—  Nature  and  properties  of  an,  iii.  215. 
Azioms  of  mental  pathology,  iii  224-230. 

See  Pathology. 
Aaooscopie  Embioscopics,  or  Botany— Po- 
sition of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Aft  and  Science,  viii.  87. 


B 


Bacon,(Francis  Lord)"-his  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  human  knowledge  —  Dugald 
Stewart's  Remaria  on,  Tiii.  6<7. 


Bacon,  the  iaTcntor  of  the  art  of  leming 

Natural  History  and  Natural  Philesophy, 

Tifi.76. 
^-  D'Alembert's  Encyclopmdical  map  pro- 

ftssed  to  be  taken  fin>m,  and  the  reasons,. 

Tiii.  78.    ComparatiTo  merit  therein  of 

the  two  philoeophers,  lb. 

—  His  op&ion  that  laws  should  not  be  ao- 
companied  with  reasons  oonlroTorted,  L 
159. 

—  Vestiges  of  the  superstition  of  his  age  m, 
Tiii  77-7a 

L^^-Defects  of  his  Sketch  of  a  Code  of  Laws,. 

It.  506. 
1^^  His  apology  Ibr  himself  animadTorted 

on,  iT.  840-341  n. 

—  His  taking  bribes  reibrred  to,  Tii.  216. 

—  Cteoal  notices.  ^i.H^,*^2  ;  u.^tSfTT 
iii.*273,  255,  438rriT.  512,  589 ;  t.  26, 
27,  71,  113,  841,  875, 690,  606  ;  Tii.  88, 
.556  ;  Tiii.  99, 110,  127  n,  241,  277,  427, 
428  ;z.  10,470,587. 

Bad — Impropriety  of  the  sfipKlcation  of  the 
term  to  speciee  of  motiTCS,  i.  214-216. 

—  Properapplicationofthe  term,  L  216-217. 
Badness  in  design,  character,  and  motiTo — 

as  Ikllacies  employed  in  debate,  ii.  414- 
416. 
Bail — as  an  operation  in  procedure,  ii.  25. 

—  finding  of— ProTontiTe  eflbct  of,  i.  868. 

—  The  finding  of^  made  an  instrument  of 
corruption  and  oppression,  t.  496. 

—  Ezamination  off  an  instance  of  a  party 
interrogated,  Tii.  503-504. 

— ■  Ck>mmon,  characterised,  tU.  283,  284* 
285w 

—  Holding  to  for  debt,  tI.  333  n. 

—  EqulTalents  for,  in  friendly  bondsman- 
ship,  in  Principles  of  Procedure,  ii.  103, 
105. 

Bailing  system*— The,  animadTorted  on,  iiL 
386 

Bailly,  J.  S.,  President  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly — ^Mention  of,  z.  216. 

Balance— Criticism  on  application  of  the 
term  to  the  Constitution,  iii.  450-451. 

Balance  of  Power.  Use  of  the  term  as  a 
Tague  generality,  ii.  445-447.  Inapplicable 
to  the  operations  of  a  goTemment,  445- 
446.  Infers  rest,  and  in  this  capacity 
applicable  to  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
447. 

makes  room  for  more  otiI  than 

good,  iz.  123. 

BiUance  of  Trade-— The  real,  consiste  of  the 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  labour  reoeiTcd 
OTer  what  giTen,  iii.  70. 

Baldwin,  Mr— mention  of,  zL  134 

Balistice— defined,  and  located  in  tiie  Chres- 
tomathic  system  of  instruction,  Tiii.  88. 

Balloons — Theory  of  credibility  illustrated 
from,  Tii.  93,  94, 100. 

Ballot — The,  as  a  means  of  seonriDg  free- 
dom of  suffrage,  iii.  453-454. 
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Balloi— The.  AxgamentB  fbr»  iiL  487-490. 
Bribeiy  would  cnljr  baye  the  feeble  lap- 
port  of  gniitude,  487.  Pooxesty  if  at  the 
troable  to  Tote,  would  do  it  in  direction 
of  general  interest,  488.  EfllBot  of  nni- 
Terml  snfl^rage  without  the  ballot,  lb. 
People  unprotected  ouakt  to  vote  for 
general  interest,  but  w(m%  488-489.  Dif- 
ibrenoe  between  its  operation  in  elections 
and  in  legislatures—inapplicability  to  the 
latter,  489-490. 

—  The  reduction  of  expense  of  elections  by; 
no  concourse  of  people,  treating,  or  liU- 
gation,  iii.  547,  558-559. 

—  Otjection  to  the,  that  electors  would 
Tote  according  to  their  aelUsh  interests, 
answered,  iii.  547-548. 

—  Importance  of,  as  an  element  in  reform, 
iii.  558-559. 

—  Objection  to,  that  Toter  will  tell  how  he 
TOtes,  answered,  ilL  559. 

—  Importance  of,  though  unaccompanied 
by  other  reforms,  iiL  562. 

—  The,  with  reference  to  publicity  and  se- 
crecy of  Toting,  iL  368-369.  Would  not 
destroy  influence  of  mind  over  mind,  369. 

•—  The  propriety  of  urging,  before  the  rest 
of  the  reform  projects,  inquired  into,  z. 
601-602. 

—  Why  the  Whhn  inimical  to  the,  z.  599. 

—  Letter  to  Sir  frands  Burdett  on  the,  z. 
X.  49V495. 

—  Practice  of  the,  as  laid  down  in  Reform 
Gatechism,  iii.  540. 

—  The.  Apparatus  for  accomplishing  yot- 
ing  by,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iiL  571- 
574. 

—  Form  for  conducting  election  by  means 
of  the,  iiL  577-579. 

—  Objection  to,  as  a  yague  word,  z.  587. 

—  Secrecy  of  suifiiage  a  preferable  ezpres- 
>   don  to,  iz.  107. 

—  Vote  of  juries  by  the,  considered,  iL  132. 

—  Proyidons  for  judges  in  proposed  Des- 
patch Court  being  elected  by,  iii.  383. 

—  Casual  notices  of  the,  L  573  ;  iL  453. 
Bandying  causes  from  court  to  court,  yii. 

236-239. 

a  grieyance  charged  in  Peti- 
tion for  justice,  y.  473-476. 

Banishment  as  a  punishment,  L  431-435. 
Nature,  431-433.  Extent  to  which  it 
abridges  liberty,  433.  Effect  of  on  diife- 
rent  professions,  ib.  Other  circumstances 
influencing  inconyenienee,  433-434.  Com- 
pared with  relegation,  434.  Frugality 
and  ezemplarity,  434.  Subseryiency  to 
reformation,  435. 

—  Transportation  as  distinguished  from, 
iy.  276  n. 

—  Partial—Preyentiye  effect  of,  i.  368. 

—  liable  to  be  an  inequable  pnnishmeut,  L 
91. 

—  Circumstances  justificatiye  of,  ii.  512. 


Banishment —Variability  and  equability 
with  regard  to^  as  a  punishment,  L  408w 

—  fromt£«pres«ice,asa  punishment,  L  436. 

—  f^m  preeenoe  of  injured  party— Reasons 
for  assigning^  for  corporal  iiguries,  L 167. 

—  Wrottgfel,  a»  an  offence,  L  114. 

—  Wrongfol— Cottdderations  as  to^  in  the 
transplantotion  of  ]aw8,L  173-174. 

—  Illegal— Securities  against,  adapted  to  a 
Mahommedan  State,  yiiL  587-588. 

Bank  of  England— Interest  of  the,  with 
reference  to  the  project  of  Annuity  Notes, 
iiL  137-138. 

Crisis  of,  in  1797,  noticed,  iiL  135. 

Opinion  on  the  Restriction  of,  z. 

361. 

Project  for  the  transfer  of  stock 

without  attendance  at  the,  by  circulating 
annuities,  iiL  105-153. 

Directors  of  the— Their  unwill- 
ingness to  take  the  proper  steps  for  the 
preyention  of  forgery,  z.  356-358. 

Effect  of  operations  of,  on  the 

currency,  iii.  134-135. 

Reports  on,  noticed  or  quoted, 

iiL  111,  133-134  n,  138. 

Banks — Reaeon  why  the  pi^er  of,  circulates 
more  adyantageoudy  than  that  of  the 
Goyemment,  ill.  149-153. 

—  Priyate — Policy  of  sanctioning,  z.  339- 
340. 

—  Priyate — Inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
droulation  of,  m  1799,  z.  340. 

—  The  country — Interest  of,  with  relation 
to  the  project  of  Annuity  Notes,  iii.  138- 
139. 

—  Sayings,  or  fhigality — Plans  for,  yiii. 
408-417.    fi^  Frugality  Banks. 

Objection  to  the  creation  of,  being 

conceded  to  the  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany, z.  334. 

Bulk  notes — Essentiality  of  a  conyenient 
form  and  material  for,  iii.  150-153. 

Forgery  of— Correspondence  on  the 

best  means  of  preyenting,  z.  356-358. 

The  practice  of  cutting  in  two,  for 

transmission  by  poet,  notice^  i.  536. 

See  Paper  Money. 

Bankes — Henry — ^notices  of,  y.  385; z.  Ill, 
112,118-119,123. 

Bankers— A  proposal  to  raise  reyenue  by 
tazing  the  profits  of,  iL  599. 

—  Uniited  eztent  of  the  loss  to,  by  the 
diyerdon  of  business  from  them,  iii.  1 38. 

—  The  London.  Interest  of,  with  respect 
to  the  project  of  Annuity  Notes,  iiL  139. 

Banking  should  be  in  the  hands  of  goyem- 
ment, z.  338-340. 

Bankrupts — Application  of  imprisonment  to, 
L  429-431. 

—  Secretary  of,  by  the  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Bill— nature  of  the  office,  y.  566. 

Bankruptcy — Procedure  in,  yL  488.  Alter- 
ation of  law,  ib.  n. 
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Bftnknxpiey  OHiieB— Affidavit  erideiiM  in, 
▼L42. 

—  and  Inaalymioy — flMtitioiis  distmetkni 
between,  ▼!.  180;  yii.  863  n. 

—  Petition  in— debts  proved  by  bad  evi- 
denoe  in,  vL  482. 

—  Method  of  acoommodaiing  the  propoeed 
Peepatoh  Court  to  proeednie  in,  iiL  428- 
430. 

—  National— The  erile  of  a,  iii.  610-611. 

—  National — ^EVeqnent  ooennenoe  of,  in 
Franoe,  i.  319. 

Bankniptoy  Court  Bill — Lord  Broogbam^ 
eriticifled,  t.  565*610. 

Patnmage   created  by,  v.  566, 

596-599. 

The  nnmber  of  appeals  created 

by,  ▼.  568. 

Uncertainty   of  the   proeednre 

created  by,  y.  568-570. 

Commissioners  and   Sabdirison 

Courts  cereated  by,T.  569-570, 575-576. 

The  extent  of  the  fees  appointed 

by,  T.  571-572, 583-596. 

The  Court  of  Beiiew  appointed 

by,  and  its  duties,  y.  573. 

Secrecy  of  judicature  in,  with  its 

eyfls,  y.  576-577. 

Propoeed  amendments  to,  y.  578- 

580. 

The  patronage  gained  by,  com- 
pared with  the  patronage  given  up,  v.  604. 

Bankruptcy  Court— Proper  arrangements 
for  a,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill,  v.  578-580.  Commis- 
sioners to  sit  singly,  578.  To  have  de- 
pates,  ib.  Each  to  have  a  registrar,  ib. 
Appointment  of  prindpals  by  the  crown, 
at  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor,  ib. 
No  foes,  578-579.  Order  of  business  to  be 
determined  by  lot,  579.  Official  assignees 
with  salaries  and  power  to  appoint  de- 
putes, ib.  Appeal  ftom  commissioner  to 
judge,  ib.  Power  to  Judge  to  establish 
rules  sad  orders,  579-580.  Power  to 
Chancellor  to  disallow  them,  580.  Rules 
and  disallowances  to  be  certifled  to  both 
Houses,  ib.  Salaries  not  to  commence 
till  business  commences,  ib. 

none  in  Scotland,  v.  607. 

Banks— Sir  Joseph— notices  of,  viii.  148  n; 
X.  183;  xi  122. 

Baptism — ^Registration  of,  substituted  for 
that  of  birth,  vi.  573.    Law  altered,  ib.  n. 

Bar— The,  prejadioed  in  fovour  of  abuses, 
V.  588. 

See  Counsel:  Lawyers. 

Barbarians — treason  of  the  credulity  of,  vii. 
92. 

Barbarism — The  crimes  of,  more  hurtful 
than  those  of  refinement,  i.  536-537. 

Baigains— Pecuniary — Impolicy  of  legal 
restraints  on  the  terms  of,  shown  in  de- 
fence of  usury,  iii.  1-29. 


Baring— Sir  Francis— Conespondenee  with, 
on  private  bank  paper  issues,  and  on 
annuity  notes,  x.  340-341. 

casually  noticed,  x.  161. 

Bariwr— Mr  and  Lord  Eldon— anecdotes  of, 
v.358n. 

Barker— £.  H.— Editor  of  the  Paniana— 
Informi^on  regsrding  Parr  and  Lind  sup- 
plied to,  by  Bentham,  x.  55. 

Barker  «.  Braham  and  Norwood— case  of, 
vii.  231-232  n. 

Baling,  a  residenoe  of  Bentham's  fother, 
X.6. 

—  Bentham's  residence  and  pursuits  at, 
vrfaile  a  child,  X.  17-18. 

Barnard— Bishop— Notice  of,  x.  285. 

Barometrical  source  of  motion,  from  varia- 
tions in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  viii. 
133. 

Baronets— Establishment  of  the  rank  of, 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  factitious  dignity, 
ix.79. 

Barrtf — Colonel — Character  of,  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  x.  236. 

Account  of,  as  a  guest  at  Bowood, 

X.  104, 105, 107, 112. 

succeeded  by  Bentham  as  the  conil- 

dential  friend  of  Lord  Shelbnme,  x.  88. 

Notices  of,  X.  89,  97, 231,  232, 234*, 

557,  565. 

Barrington,  (William  Wildham,  second  Vis- 
count.) Illustrations  of  political  profli- 
gacy in  the  life  of,  iii.  477-478  n. 

—  The  Hon.  Daines— Estimate  of,  x,  121. 
His  work  on  the  Statutes  noticed,  i. 

239  nn. 

Casual  notices  of,  iii.  514, 515 ;  x.  54. 

Barrington— Canon  of  Christ  Qiurch,  no- 
ticed, X.  120. 

Barristers,  considered  as  redundant  Judi- 
ciary assistants,  ix.  462-463. 

—  The  limitation  of  the  choice  of  police 
magistrates  from  among — Absence  of  all 
reason  for  supposing  them  prejfminently 
qualified,  v.  331-334. 

—  Extent  to  which  they  would  sufbr  by 
law-reform  estimated,  v.  505. 

—  The  profossion  of,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  attorneys  attacked,  iv.  319. 

— ^Provisions  regarding,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  589-597. 

—  See  Bar,  The  :  Counsel :  Lawyers. 
Barrow  Green — Bentham's  account  of  his 

residence  at,  and  of  the  fiunilies  con- 
nected with  it,  X.  425-427. 
Bastards — ^Registration  of,  for  decision  of 
the  incidence  of  maintenance,  vi  572. 

—  Power  in  respect  to  the  parents  of,  that 
should  be  possessed  by  the  administrators 
of  the  Poor  Law,  viii.  370. 

Bastardy — Maxim  of  Law  on,  i.  473. 
Bath— Earl  of.    iS^  Pulteney. 
Bathing — Utility  of,  especially  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  viii.  436  n. 
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BitiuiMP'htfiiMt  fiw  priioiMn  oader  tht  Pan- 
optitfon  sjitem.  It.  100. 

Batiiing-pUoes—Indeetiit  Qxpoiorai  pfohi- 
bited  at,  y\.  $68,  S82  n  ^. 

Bathiuflty  LordGhanoeUof,  notioed,  Ti.4d2. 

Bathunt,  Bishop,  notioed,  z.  40. 

Battalion  in  iho  Britiib  army— Compofitiott 
of  a,  ix.  419. 

Batteisea  Rise*  Uie  ^e  pitched  apon  for 
tho  Panoptioon  project— Ramarka  on,  in 
the  Panopticon  oorreBpondenoe  and  doen- 
mentB,  xi  101, 148. 

BatUe— Trial  by,TiL  115,  202.  Inslanoe, 
USn,    Repeal,  ib. 

Bayaria — Expense  entailed  on,  by  oonTert- 
ing  it  into  a  kingdom,  is.  89. 

*-  King  of— Correspondenoe  with,  on  pro* 
poeala  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  his  new 
Code,  2.578-581. 

—  The  Penal  Code  issued  by  the  King  of, 
iT.  456, 514,  544. 

Bayley— Mr  Justice,  noticed,  y.  331 ,  354, 356. 

Bayntun— Sir  Edward— a  visiter  at  Bo- 
wood,  x.  92,  97, 112, 139. 

Bayntun — Mr  and  M»— as  visiten  at  Bo- 
wood,  X.  89,  96. 

Beardmore — John — ^The  history  of,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  adrantages  of  intellectual 
instruction  to  men  of  business,  viii.  9. 

Beattie— Dr  James,  noticed,  L  8-9  n,  268  n. 

Beauehamp— Lord — ^Anecdote  of,  x.  108. 

Beauolerk— LadyDiana--Noticeof,x.91,122. 

Beaugerard — BL — ^Mention  of,x.  122. 

Beaumeta— M.  Do— introduced  to  Bentham, 
X.286. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham ;  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  X.  286-287. 

^  —  noticed,  x.  313. 

Beaumont— George — The  case  of,  cited,  t. 
105  n,  112. 

Beausobre — Curious  yiews  of,  on  population, 
iii.  75  n. 

Beauty— Estimate  of  the  influenoe  of,  ix. 
81-82  n. 

Becoaria — ^the  Marquis — ^DeriTation  from, 
of  the  method  of  Taluing  pleasures  and 
pains,  iii.  286-287. 

Whether  he  or  Priestley  first  sug* 

gested  to  the  author  the  greatest-happi- 
ness prinoiple,  x.  142. 

Opinions  of,  on  informers,  ii.  224. 

noticed,  i.  87, 150  nf,  232,  309,  399, 

445;  it  224;  x.  54. 

Beckferd — Alderman — ^his  speech  to  Geo. 
III.  aUuded  to,  i.  466  n. 

Beokford,  the  younger^- Anecdote  of,  x.  285. 

Notices  of,  X.  91,  97, 107,  122. 

Bedding  for  the  prisoners  on  the  Panoptioon 
system.  It.  157. 

Beddoes — Dr  Thomas.  His  opinion  that 
Mathematics  is  true  only  so  ftr  as  useftU, 
▼indicated,  riii.  162-164.    But  sm  162  n. 

Bedford— Gertrude  duchess  of— Notice  of, 
X.  115. 


Beeke— Dr  Htniy— Estimate  of  the  VMm^ 
al  Income  by,  iii.  134  nf,  141. 

—  —  Contfoveny  with,  on  the  Annuity- 
note  project,  X.  369-873. 

Dotieed,  X.  364, 366. 

BeoTor— Sir  T.— his  letter  in  Annual  Re- 
gister, ir.  73  n,  96  n« 

Beger  the  Juriaooaflnlt— Amagenent  pur- 
sued by,  iii.  162. 

Beggars— Precautions  against  the  impos- 
tures of,  i.  553-554. 

Begging — Abolition  of,  a  eoUateral  lesnlt 
of  a  system  of  poor  laws,  liii.  401-403. 
See  Pauper  Maiuigement* 

Begging  the  question,  through  the  employ- 
ment of  epithets  conveying  praise  or  dis- 
praise, U.  436-438. 

Efficacy  ot,  in  snpportfaig  folla- 

eies,Tu.  451-452. 

Being — The  science  of.    Bee  Ontology, 

Belgie  Code— Note  en  the,  by  editor  of  origi. 
nal  edition  of  Rationale  of  Endenoe,  yii. 
600. 

Belgium — ^Hardships  caused  by  its  foroed 
union  with  Holland,  iv.  427-429. 

Belgrave — Lord  — Mention  of,  xL  135, 
140. 

Belief— Meaniugs  given  to  the  term>  vi.  229- 
230. 

—  considered  with  reference  to  improbable 
or  impossible  things.  See  Improbability 
and  Impossibility, 

—  Difficulty  of  obtaining,  for  folse  state- 
ments, Tit  387, 888. 

—  Extent  to  which  the  progress  of,  may  be 
affected  by  physical  coercion,  vii.  108. 

—  Amount  of,  conoeded  to  what  an  aoeus- 
ed  person  says,  vii.  389. 

—  in  testimony — Foundation  or  cause  of, 
▼L  235-244.  Propensity  to  believe,  235. 
Interest  to  believe,  236.  Experienoe  the 
foundation,  ib.  Confonaity  of  experience, 
236.  Cause  and  effect,  237.  Impossibi- 
lity of  tracing  sources  of  belief  farther 
than  experienoe,  287-238.  Objections  to 
the  principle  of  experienoe  answered — 
principles  of  common  sense,  the  moral 
sense,  ftc.,  238-243.  Note  on  Price's  theory 
ofprobabmtie8,243.  Farther  note  by  the 
editor,  243,  244. 

—  Dedarationsof,  may  be  bought  to  any  ab- 
surdity, because  cannot  be  proved  folse, 
vi.  557. 

—  The  merit  of  the  greater,  the  greater 
the  absurdity,  ii.  466. 

—  in  phenomena — Influenoe  which  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
have  on,  vii.  91-98. 

—  in  focts  disconformable  to  the  course  of 
nature— Motives  tendiog  to  produce,  viL 
106-111. 

—  and  trustworthiness — Connexion  be* 
tween,vi  17-18. 

—  Elfocts  of  ooeroion  upon,  i.  564-565. 
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B«lkf— Eflbet  of  aobtoription  to  matter  of, 

ii.  260-262,  265-266. 
Bell— -Di^-his  Element*  of  Tnition-^Princi- 

plea  of  Bchool   mftnagement  iUutisted 

from,  TiiL  46-64. 
Elements  of  Toition-^Efltbimte  of, 

Z.484. 
Aboenoe  of  eoiponl  poniehmeat  a 

feature  of  his  eystem  of  eduoation,  Tiii. 

15-16. 

noticed,  Tiii.  25, 41. 

BeU's  Syitem  of  Deeds  quoted,  vii.  222. 
BeUhan— -William— Caiaraetor   o^    as    a 

historian,  z.  569. 

—  —  his  obsenrations  on  the  Bishop  of 
London's  eharfs  referred  to,  iiL  466. 

Bench — Proyisions  as  to,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code.    See  Judiciary  coUectively. 

—  See  Judges. 

—  King's.    See  King's  Bench. 
Beneficence — The  various  fields  of  the  ex- 

ereiseof,  Z.511. 

—  Imperfection  of  legislation  for  enforcing 
the  rules  of,  i.  147-148. 

Beneficent  disposition  distinguished  from 
mischioTons,  L  61. 

Beneficent— mediation  Function,  of  the  IjO- 
cal  Headsmen  in  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  620-621. 

Benefit  of  Oergj— History  of,  i.  505-509. 

abolUhed,  tU.  165  n. 

Benefits — Principle  of  the  distributi<m  of, 
by  the  civil  code,  is.  19-21.  Proper  ob- 
ject that  the  sum  be  as  great  as  possible, 
19.  Capable  of  producing  mischievous 
eflfeets,  ib.  Insurances,  wagers,  Ac,  ib. 
Foundations — ^rise  of  the  infiuence  of 
priestcraft  throu|^  from  the  priests  pro- 
fessing to  be  able  to  dispose  of  etmal 
felicity,  1 9-20.  Illustrations  of  interest  in 
maleficence,  20.  The  tutelary  sanctions, 
and  their  influence  in  counteraction,  20- 
21.  Droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  their 
efiSBct  in  producing  war,  21.  Benefits 
the  counter-parts  of  burthens,  ib. 

Benevolence — Nature  of,  L  53, 56-57. 

—  Enlaiged,  distinguished  fh>m  confined, 
L62. 

—  The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 

—  or  sympathy — The  pains  of,  L  20. 

—  Cultivation  of,  as  a  precaution  against 
crime,!.  561-568. 

—  manner  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the 
Deity,  i.  58. 

Bengal— Transfer  of  English  laws  to,  taken 
as  a  standard  from  which  to  argue  regard- 
ing the  transplantation  of  lawB,i.  172  eteeq, 

Bentham— -Brian— Jeremy's  great-gnmd- 
&ther— Notice  o^  x.  1. 

Bentham--Geoige--hi8  outline  of  a  new 
system  of  logic,  viii.  214, 219  n. 

Benthan— James,  of  Dorsetshire,  noticed, 
X.  Sn. 

Bentham— James  Fitcb--iioticed,  x.  3  n. 


Beatfaam — Jeremiah,  (Jeremy's  grattd&- 
ther)-jNotice  of,  x.  1,  6. 

His  Jacobitism,  and  hoarding  of  mo- 
ney, X.  1-2. 

Bentham— Jeremtalh-fkther  of  Jeremy — 
his  birth,  X.  1. 

•—  -*-  His  son's  opinion  of  him,  x.  4. 

His  phraseology,  x.  4. 

His  motto,  X.  4-5. 

His  estimate  of  his  son's  character, 

X.  5. 

His  first  marriage,  x.  5. 

His  Journal  of  expenses,  x.  5,  7,  36. 

His  ambitious  views  as  to  his  son, 

X.  21,  31-82. 

His  account  of  his  entering  his  son 

at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  x.  35-36. 

His  misapprehension  of  his  son'schar- 

acter,  x.  44-45. 

takes  a  tour  in  the  north  of  England 

with  his  son,  x.  46. 

visits  France  with  his  son,  x.  47. 

marries  Birs.  Abbot,  x.  48. 

His  possession  of  Milton's  house  and 

portrait,  x.  51-53. 

His  connexion  with  John  Lind,  x. 

55-56. 

Letter  from  his  son  to,  while  prepar- 
ing the  Introduction  to  Morals  and 
Legislation,  x.  77. 

His  disappointment    at   his    son's 

method  of  treating  the  profession  of  the 
bar,  X.  78. 

His  conduct  on  his  son's  communi- 
cating to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Frag- 
ment on  Government,  x.  78. 

Characteristic    extracts    from    his 

diary,  x.  86-87. 

-*  —  inibrmed  against  for  wearing  unlaw- 
fiil  buttons,  X.  87. 

Letters  to,  from  his  son  at  Bowood, 

X.  96-98, 110-112. 

His  feeling  on  Lord  Shelbume  no- 
ticing his  son,  X.  117. 

Hiahabits  as  to  his  son's  letters,  x.  172. 

Letter  of,  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  with 

a  portrait  of  Bentham,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  reply,  x.  224-225. 

His  death,  x.  279. 

Bbwtham,Jrrkmt — Analysis  of  the  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of ; — 

Ckap,  L  1748-1759.  Jwfancy  and  boy- 
hood, x,  1-26,  Birth,  1.  riis  great-grand- 
father Brian,  ib.  His  grand&ther  Jere- 
miah, ib.  The  Avisos,  ib.  His  father 
Jeremiah,  ib.  Propensity  to  Jacobitism 
in  the  ikmily,  and  tiie  efi'ect  on  his  mind 
of  early  associations  with  royalty,  2. 
Patronymics — ^his  father's  cousins,  2-3. 
Maternal  ancestors,  3.  Mrs  Tabor,  ib. 
Mr  Ray,  ib.  His  mother— her  birth  and 
flunily,  8.  The  Groves,  and  their  resi- 
denoe  at  Browning  Hill,  3-4.  His  own 
opinions  of  his  father  and  relations— ob- 
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jeetion  to  theprineiple  otdemoftui»nU  niH 
6oiMi»,4.  His  mother,  5-6.  Gireiuiifltanoes 
ofhiBftuiiil7,6.  lUustiatioiiofBeiialnlity 
of  temperament,  6-7.  Preoodty— anec- 
dote—Penual  of  lUpin'B  History,  7. 
Latm  and  Greek,  7-8.  Reoolleetion  of 
early  uicident»— examples,  8.  Attach- 
ment to  Browning  Hill,  ib.  Writing,  ib. 
Mudc,  8-9.  Yieit  to  a  ldn|:'8  Talet,  9, 
Habits  at  table,  ib.  French  lessons  from 
M.  La  Combe— anecdote,  9-10.  Fairy 
tales,  10.  Influence  on  his  mind  of  the 
perusal  of  Telemachns,  10-11.  Voltaire's 
Works,  1 1 .  Exdarion  of  amnwing  books, 
11-12.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Gave's  Lives  of  the  Apoetles,  Loclman's 
History  of  En^and,  Cararchill's  Voyages, 
Fhadms*  Fables,  Swift,  12.  English 
History— Edward  III.  and  France,  12- 
18.  Religious  books— Dr  Johnson,  13. 
Early  companions  and  visiters,  13-15. 
Observation  of  nature,  15.  Sensitiveness 
to  censure  and  punishment,  ib.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Sewel  and  his  ikmily,  15-16.  Conn- 
try  excursion  and  adventures,  16-17.  Ac- 
curacy of  recollection  of  early  events,  17. 
Humanity  to  animals — ^illustrations,  ib. 
Visits  to  Barking,  17-18.  Tricks  played 
on  him  to  create  superstitiouB  terrors,  and 
their  effect  on  his  nerves,  18-19.  Exhibi- 
tion of  Punch— excited  dreams,  19-20. 
Imitations  and  recitations,  20.  Illustra- 
tions of  sensitivenesB,  20-21.    His  Other's 

-  ambitious  views,  21.  Readings  in  Action, 
21-22.  Studies  and  pursuits  at  down- 
ing HUl,  22-23.  His  cousin  Mulford,  22- 
24.  State  of  society,  24.  Flowers  and 
gardening,  24-25.  Character  and  habits 
of  his  great-aunt,  25.  The  Rays,  ib. 
General  character  of  his  early  lUb,  25- 
26.    Death  of  his  mother,  26. 

Bentham  (Memoirs)  Cftop.IL  1754-1763. 
School  and  Coli4ge,x.26'45.  DrMarkham 
— 4iBcnssion  on  genius,  26-27.  Specimen 
of  Latinity  when  eight  years  old,  27.  His 
boarding-house  companions — Cotton  and 
Mitford,  27-28.  Dr  Markham,  Mr  Cox, 
28-29.  Pocket  money — a  school  anecdote, 
29.  Westminster  school — Reminiscences 
cf  companions,  30.  Ode  to  Jh  Markham, 
ib.  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leeds,  31. 
Instruction  in  dancing — ^feebleness  of 
frame,  ib.  Instruction  in  drawing,  31- 
32.  Music,  32.  Latin  and  Greek  verses 
— specimens,  32-33.  Opinions  on  pastimes 
— fishing,  cricket,  33.  Acquirements 
in  French,  83-34.  The  frgging  Bystem, 
84.  General  opinion  of  the  system  at 
Westminster  school,  ib.  The  masters,  ib. 
The  Scrivener's  Company  and  the  Rainbow 
Coifee-house,  ib.  Progress  of  Greek  and 
Latin — Preference  of  Greek,  35.  The 
life  of  Constantia  Philips— The  picture  it 
gives  of  the  administration  of  the  laws, 


and  the  influence  of  the  exhibition  on 
Bentham's  mind,  ib.  Entered  as  a  Com- 
moner of  Qneen's  College,  85-36.  The 
oaths— Regard  for  truth,  36-87.  Sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  37. 
Jacob  Jefl^KBon  his  tutor,  37.  DrFother- 
gilly  37-38.  Paternal  allowance— Per- 
sonal appearance  and  habits,  38.  Latin 
verses,  ib.  Companions,  89.  The  Hell- 
flre  Club,  fl>.  Incidents,  ib.  His  amuse- 
ments, 89-40.  His  companions,  40-41. 
Ode  on  death  of  Geoige  II.  and  accession 
of  Geoige  III.,  41.  Johnson's  commen- 
dation, ib.  Circumstances  in  which  the 
ode  was  written — ^The  coronation,  influ- 
ence of  royalty,  42.  Letter  to  his  fkther 
— A  college  declamation,  42-43.  Oxford 
anecdotes:  specimens  of  Latinity,  jettx 
d'tiprU,  43-44.  Bachelor's  degree,  44. 
His  fikther's  want  of  appreciation  of  his 
character,  44-45. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Oap.  III.  1763-1770, 
JEiL  1 5-25.  X.  45-67.  Takes  his  seat  as  a 
studentofEing's  Bench, 45.  Lincoln's  Inn, 
ib.  Blackstone'sLectures,ib.  Wilkes'trial, 
45.  Early  admiration  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
45-46.  Excursion  in  the  north — Mat- 
lock, Buxton,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Roesi, 
Monmouth,  Bristol,  Bath,  &c.,  46-47. 
l/lsit  to  France— Chantilly,  Paris,  47. 
Anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  47-48.  His 
&ther  marries  Mrs  Abbot,  48.  Master's 
degree,  ib.  Intercourse  with  the  Mackreth 
iSbmily,  and  their  history,  48-50.  Pro- 
pensity to  involuntary  laughter,  49-50. 
Leaves  Oxford — General  impression  from 
it,  ib.  Reminiscences  and  conversation, 
ib.  Hogarth,  ib.  Local  recollections, 
50-51.  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr 
Hawkesworth,  50-51.  Moreton  Pitt, 
Lowndes,  Sir  William  Jones,  51.  Sketch 
of  Chamberlain  Clark,  ib.  Milton's  house, 
ib.  Authentication  of  a  portrait  of  Mil- 
ton, 51-53.  Pierre  Vrillon,  and  Peter 
Noailles,53.  Equestrian  tour— Stratford- 
on-Avon — ^Leicester,  53-54.  Electioneer- 
ing visit  from  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
54.  Pedestrian  excursion  to  Oxford, 
Farringdon,  ftc,  ib.  Gives  an  account  of 
John  Lind  and  Nathaniel  Foster  for 
Barker's  Parriana,  55.  Origin  of  con- 
nexion with  Lind,  55-56.  Assistance  to 
Und's  publication  on  the  acts  of  the 
thirteenth  Pariiament,  56-57.  Biansfield, 
57-58.  Social  mtercourse  with  Lind,  &c 
57-59.  Recollections  of  Wedderbum,  59- 
60.  Sees  Franklin,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attack  on  him,  in  the  Privy-coundl,  ib. 
Present  at  Lind's  marriage,  ib.  As- 
sistance to  Mrs  Lind  in  getting  payment 
of  her  pension,  60-61.  Account  of  his 
residence  at  O^ord,  and  his  first  meeting 
with  Mr  Forster  and  Mrs  Abbot,  after- 
wards his  step-mother,  61-62.     Meets 
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with  Dr  Pair,  63.  Aflnttanoe  giTen  to 
Lind  in  his  woxk  on  the  eoloniefl,  62-64. 
Notice  of  ft  Tiflit  to  his  ehunben  in 
Oxford,  64.  Wish  to  go  to  Ameriea  u 
Soeratftiy  to  OoTomor  Johnstone,  ib.  Im- 
presaiotts  from  the  dispute  between 
Wilkes  nnd  Geoige  III.,  66-66.  Opinions 
on  duelling,  ib.  Visit  to  Pnris,  66.  Mr 
JohnFor8ter*67. 

Benthnm  (Kemoirs)  Om.  IV.  1770-1780. 
^t  22-32.  X.  67-88.  His  first  composition 
thftt  appeared  in  print— a  defence  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  67-68.  His  style,  and  his  early 
endeaToora  to  improTe  it,  68.  His  mles 
of  composition,  ib.  Memoranda — On  the 
prejudice  in  Ikvonr  of  antiquity  from  a 
lUse  analogy  between  old  times,  and  men 
of  age  and  experienoe,  69 ;  Enors  which 
the  uneducated  are  liable  to  in  politics, 
ib. ;  Origin  of  the  TindietiTe  principle  in 
puidshment,  69-70.  Stray  thoughts^— 
Digest  of  the  Laws,  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, fte.,  70-71.  Verses  on  the  erection 
of  barracks  in  Milton's  Garden,  71.  Hor- 
ror of  flogging  in  the  army,  71-72.  Ex- 
tracts from  Commonplace  Book,  72*77. 
Letter  to  his  father  on  the  preparation 
of  the  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Le- 
gislation, 77.  Publication  of  Fragment 
on  Government,  ib.  Train  by  which  he 
was  led  to  the  opinions  there  expressed 
— Preparation  for  the  bar,  and  erperienoe 
at  it,  77-78.  Acknowledgment  to  his 
Ikther  of  writing  the  Fragment  on  Go- 
Tomment — SensitiTenefls  as  to  the  author- 
ship becoming  known,  78-79.  Diminution 
of  interest  in  the  book  on  its  being  known 
tobefromanobscureper8on,ib.  Priestley's 
mention  of  **  the  greatest  hiqipiness  of  tiie 
greatest  number,"  79.  How  the  doctrine 
found  its  way  into  Bentham's  mind,  79-80. 
Expectations  that  the  doctrine  would  be 
generally  accepted  disappointed,  80.  The 
discoTcry  and  pursuit  of  the  doctrine  of 
self-preference,  and  the  callousness  to 
improToment  of  those  in  power  aoeounted 
for  from  it,  80-81.  Sinister  interests  thus 
leagued  against  reform,  81-82.  Persons 
to  whom  the  Fragment  on  Government 
was  ascribed,  82.  Opinions  on  anonymous 
authorship,  ib.  The  White  Bull,  82-83. 
State  of  mind  and  habits  while  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  83-84.  Commonplace  Book, 
84-85.  Translates  Marmontel,  85.  Pub- 
lication of  the  Remarks  on  the  Hard  La- 
bour Bill,  86.  Characteristic  extracts 
from  his  Esther's  diary,  86-87.  An  in- 
stance of  common  informers-^X)pinion  on 
them,  87.  Correspondence  with  D'Alem- 
bert,MoieUet,Gastellux,&c.,ib.  Frank- 
lin and  Swediaur,  88. 

Ouip,  V.    1781.— iEt  33.  X,  88-115. 

Call  from  Lord  Shelbame,  88.    Letter 
from  him,  88-89.    Visit  to  Bowood,  89. 


Letters    to    George    Wilson— Camden, 
BaiT^  Blanket,  Hanulton  of  Bath,  Mr 
Bayntun — aooount  of  his  journey  to  Bo- 
wood, 89-90.    The  Bowood  Ladies,  90. 
The  miscellaneous  guests,  91-92.  Allusion 
to  the  tendency  of  his  own  pursuits,  92. 
Manners  of  Lord  and  Lady  Albums,  ib. 
Court  scandal,  ib.    Lord  Bristol,  93.   Sir 
James  Long,  ib.    Conversation — Bishop- 
rick  of  Derry,  ib.   Necker,  Turgot,  Maure- 
pas,  and  French  politics,  ib.    Anecdotes 
and  illustrations  of  the  politics  of  the 
times,  94.    Characters  of  guests,  95.  The 
anti-Catholic  riots,  95.    American  and 
French  politics,  95-96.     Letter  to  his 
Ikther  about  the  guests,  and  way  of  living 
at  Bowood,  96-98.    Letters  to  Wilson- 
new  guests,  98.   The  ladies  of  the  &mily, 
98-99.  Conversations,  99.  Lord  Chatham, 
and  his  brother  William  Pitt,  100.  Music, 
ib.    PoUtical  small-talk,  100-101.    Lord 
Shelbume's  politics,  101.    Foreign  poli- 
tics, 101-102.    Relation  of  an  overture 
from  Lord  North  to  the  Rockingbams, 
102-103.  The  Traoton  ikmUy,  the  Pratts, 
&c.,  103-104.    Departures  and  arrivals, 
104-105.     An  incident— chess,  105-106. 
The  ladies  of  the  family,  106.  East  India 
affiurs,  &o.,  107.    American  politics,  107- 
108.     Notices  of  political   nogotiations 
and  jobs,  108.    Politics  of  the  war,  109- 
110.    Miss  Pratt,  110.    Letter  to  his 
Ikther,  110-112.    Letters  to  Wilson  re- 
sumed, 112-114.    Letter  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  114-115. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  ^Aop.  VI.  1781-1785. 
^t.33-37.x.ll5-147.  Attachment  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Shelbume,  115-116.    Reminis- 
cences of  them,and  of  the  gueetsat  Bowood, 
116-117.  Consulted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on 
Hastings' trial,    117-118.    Bentham's  af- 
fections engaged  at  Bowood,  118.    Visit 
to  Streatham,    118.     A  practical  joke 
played  on  him  by  Pitt  and  others — sus- 
ceptibility, 118-119.     Intereourse  with 
Lord  Camden,  119-120.    Farther  recol- 
lections of  remarkable  people,  120-123. 
Writes  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  123-124.    Me- 
moranda, 124.    Journey  to  the  north  of 
England,  ib.    Instructions  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, 124-125.    Study  of  composition, 
125.    Rayneval  and  the  Viscount  to  Ver- 
cennes,  125-126.    Letter  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume on  the  Corsican  Code,  &c,  126. 
Letter  to  Dr  Anderson,  on  his  schemes 
as  to  the  Western  Fishery,  127-129.  Let- 
ter to  Mr  Stewart,  on  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  offences  in  Scotland,  129-131. 
Letter  to,  from  George  Wilson,  131.    In- 
tercourse with  Francis  VilUon,  131-132. 
Account  of  George  Wilson  and  James 
Trail,  and  Bentham's  friendship  for  tiiem, 
133-135.    Letter  from  Trail,  135.  Letter 
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ftom Wilson,] 35-1 S6.  0r Sirediftiir,  136. 
Letten  from  Tntil— Voltaire's  Memoin, 
Lmardi's  balloon,  136-138.  Letter  from 
Dr  SymondB,  138-189.  Letter  to  Joseph 
Townsend-^PrepuatioDS  for  projected 
tour  to  Rnssia,  ftc,  189-140.  Townsend's 
reply,  140-141.  Eztraets  from  Common- 
plaoe  Book,  x.  141-147. 
Beniham  (MemoiTs)  Oop.  VII.  1785-1787, 
At. 37-39. z.  147-179.  FNparationfortonr 
in  Russia,  147-148.  Nature  of  his  brother's 
position  there,  ib.  Letters  and  adyioe  from 
Lord  Lansdowne,  148-149.  Jonmey 
ihroQgh  Fnmce,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  Smyrna,  150.  Adtentares  and 
eharaeteristieineidents  in  a  TorldshTessel, 
150^151,  Landing ailfitylene—Botanieal 
Tssearohes,  lore  of  flowers,  151-1 52.  Far- 
ther adventores — arriyal  at  Constantin- 
ople, 152.  Persons  met  with,  152-153. 
ATurkish  entertainment,  153-154.  Sketch 
of  Bentham's  habits  and  appearanoe  doi^ 
ing  his  residence  at  Constantinople,  and 
of  incidents  that  occurred,  154-156.  Let- 
ter to  Lord  Lansdowne  abont  sending 
Angora  goats,  snltanna  raisins,  &c.,  156- 
157.  Jonmey  throngh  Bnlgaria,  157-158. 
Bnchare8t,158.  Paasage  throngh  Poland, 
158-159.  ArriTal  at  Oridiopol,  159. 
Sketches  of  manners — gambling,  the  army, 
dinner  parties,  159-1 60.  His  brother,  1 60- 

161.  The  establishment  at  CrichoiT,  161- 

162.  Letter  from  Chamberlain  Gark  with 
the  home  news,  162-168.  Letter  f^m 
George  Wilson— Paleyfs  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, &e.,  163-164.  Letters  to  Wilson»the 
preparation  of  the  work  on  the  Panopticon, 
165-1 66.  His  brother's  inventions  in  naval 
arehiteetnre,  1 66- 1 67.  Hints  of  prepara- 
tion of  Defence  of  Usnry,  167.  llie  Code, 
ib.  Description  of  one  ofhisbrother'sinTen- 
tions,  for  the  procurement  of  a  patent,  1 68- 
170.  Preparation  of  Panopticon,  Rationale 
of  Reward,  and  Defence  of  Usury,  170. 
Habits  of  life,  and  query  whether  he 
would  haye  so  much  leisure  if  he  rstumed 
to  England,  ib.  A  Progress  by  the  Em- 
wess,  170-171.  Letters  from  Wilson  and 
Trail  urging  return,  171-172.  Letter  fh>m 
Wilson — ^the  impracticability  of  publish- 
ing hie  Panopticon  in  England — ^ftirther 
inducements  to  return,  &c.,  1 72-1 74.  Let- 
ter to  Wilson—^sends  Defence  of  Usury, 
174.  Proposed  dedication,  174-175.  Let- 
ter to  Wilson  fluiher  urging  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Defence  of  Usury,  175-176. 
Reception  of  the  Defence  of  Usury,  176- 
177.  Letter  to  Farr  Abbot  on  his  mar- 
riage, 177-178.  Listof  plant  seeds  brought 
over  from  Criehoif,  178-179. 

CI^.Vin.  1788-1789.— iBt.  39-41. 

z.  179-212.  Leavee  Criehoff— Difficul- 
ties and  adventures  on  the  way,  179-180. 
Warsaw,  Beriia,  The  Hague,  HaDorer, 


180.  Chemistry— TimnalatSon  of  Berg- 
man,  180.  Letteriohis  brother,  describ- 
ing his  journey  home,  and  his  reception, 
181-183.  His  fetiier,  181.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  proflBirs  of  patronage,  and  atten- 
tions, 181-182.  His  brother's  projects, 
182.  Success  of  Defence  of  Usury,  ib. 
Takes  a  ferm-house  at  Hendon  for  rotire- 
ment,  ib.  A  harpsichord,  ib.  His  occu- 
pations, 182-183.  Letter  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  183.  Notices  of  acquaint- 
ance— Baron  Maserss,  the  members  of  a 
dub,  the  Fordyees,  183-184.  Lord  St 
Helens,  Stone,  and  Fitdierbert,  184.  In- 
troduction to,  and  Reminiscenees  of  Du- 
mont  and  Romilly,  184-186.  Later  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Lansdowne,  186-187.  Letters 
to  a  lady,  187-189.  Satire  on  Libel  Law, 
189-190.  Letter  from  France  on  the  state 
of  ailUrs  before  the  Revolution,  190.  Re- 
mittisoences  and  opinion  of  Briasot  and 
his  wife,  190-191.  Letters  from  Brissot, 
191-192.  Brissot's  opinion  of  Bentham, 
as  expressed  in  his  Memoirs,  192-194. 
Letter  l^m  Wilson  on  the  Introduction 
to  the  Penal  Code,  with  reoommendations 
to  Bentham  as  to  his  snijeets,  194-195. 
Letter  from  Romilly,  195.  Letters  from 
Lord  Lansdowne  on  Bentham's  intended 
support  of  the  liberahi  in  France,  his 
leaning  to  Repnblicaaism,  Ac.,  195-196. 
Letter  to  Lord  Wycombe,  with  request 
to  introduce  the  work  on  Political  Tactics 
in  France,  196-197.  Letter  ft^m  Lord 
Lansdowne  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  197-198.  Letter  to  the 
Abbtf  Moiellet  with  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals for  getting  the  work  on  PoUtf  eal 
Tactics  published  in  France,  198-199. 
Morellet's  answer,  199.  Letter  from 
Wilson,  with  his,  RomiUy's,  and  Trail's 
opfaiion  on  the  work  on  Political  Taotios, 
199-200.  Bentham's  answer,  200-201. 
The  letters  of  Anti-Maehiavel  on  the  at- 
tempt to  detach  Denmark  from  the  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  and  the  answer  of  Par- 
tism,  201-211.  Lord  Lansdowne's  eon- 
versation  on  them,  and  belief  that  the  an- 
swer was  written  by  George  III.,21 1«212. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Chap.  IX.  1789-1791. 
A.41-43.  z.212-250.  Events  in  France- 
Letter  from  Wilson  on  them,  21 2.  Letterio 
Wilson,hi  regard  to  complaiats  about  Bent- 
hamhavingadmitted  that  TraU  and  Wihwtt 
assisted  in  preparing  RomiUy's  aeeount 
of  the  method  of  proceeding  in  Pailia- 
ment,  212-214.  Memorandum  of  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  Lansdowne  about 
his  past  political  schemes  and  aUiaDces, 
214.  Letter  ft^m  Lord  Lansdowne,  215. 
Letter  from  Wilson  abont  a  copy  of  Gre- 
gory on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  215-216. 
Answer— Geneiml  remarks  on  the  unpro- 
fitableness eC  such  inqniriee,  and  the  sen- 
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iitiTeness  of  people  aboul  their  flkTonrite 
anbjeete,  216-217.  French  polities,  216* 
217.  Letter  introducing  Lord  Wjeoube, 
to  his  brother,  217.  Pftper  on  the  etate 
of  lYanoe  prepeired  by  Betgnmin  Yaoghui, 
flnbmitted  ibr  inspection,  217-219.  Let- 
ter ftom  Damont,  219.  Letter  fkom  Lord 
Wjoombe,  ib.  Fietitions  portrait  of  him- 
self, 219-221.  Visit  to  Oxford,  221. 
Letter  ftom  his  brother  at  Tobolsk,  221- 
223.  A  portrait  of  Bentham  in  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  poesession,  with  a  eharacter  at- 
tached to  it,  228-224.  A  letter  from  his 
fkther  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  a  por- 
trait, and  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply,  224- 
226.  Style  compared  with  Romilly's, 
226-226.  Letter  to  Brissot  on  the  Pan- 
opticon, 226.  Estimate  of  Bentham  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  a  letter  to  the  Dnke 
de  BochefoDcanld,  226-227.  Letter  to  a 
lady;  227-229.  Letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe, charging  his  lordship  with  having 
Tirtnally  promised  to  bring  him  into  Par- 
liament, and  not  performing  the  promise 
— Lord  Lansdowne's  general  proffers  of 
patronage,  and  Bentham's  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  them — ^His  objection  to  any  sort 
of  office — ^The  promise  of  independence  of 
position  in  Parliament,  ftc,  229-242. 
Answer  from  Lord  Lansdowne — explana- 
tory, and  maintaining  that  he  did  not  de- 
flnitiTcly  promise  Parliament,  242-243. 
Reply,  admitting  the  Justice  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  statement,  243-246.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  rejoinder,  expressiTe  of 
coniMlence  in  Bentham's  integrity,  246. 
Sketches  of  addresses  to  electors,  246. 
Letter  to  his  brother — ^The  Defonee  of 
Usnry,  Judicial  Establishment,  contro- 
Tersy  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  246.  Letter 
from  Dr  Price — Annaity  Tables,  &o.,  ib. 
Letter  to  Wilson  on  adTioe  to  write  read- 
able books,  246-247.  Letter  tnm  Ben- 
jamin Vanghan,  247.  Letter  from  Lord 
Iiansdowne,  with  queries  for  the  king  of 
Poland,  247-248.  Letter  to  the  Bowood 
ladies,  248.  Letter  from  Vaughan,  ib. 
Letter  to  his  brother— His  way  of  life, 
and  how  his  brother  will  lind  him  on  his 
arrival,  248-249.  Another  letter  to  his 
brother— Notes  from  Vanghaii  on  the 
etate  of  France,  249. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Chap.  X.  1791-1792. 
iGt  43-44.  X.  260-279.  Hopes  and  disap- 
pointments about  the  Panopticon  Peniten- 
tiary Plan,  260-261 .  Mr  Reyely  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mrs  Revely,  261-262.  Letters  to 
his  brother,  making  arrangements  for  the 
tatter's  arriTal,  263-264.  Letters  from  Dr 
Anderson  —Sir  John  Sinelaip— Panopticon, 
264-266.  Letters  from  Vaughan,  266-266. 
Letter  to  George  III.  about  his  brother's 
iBTentiott  in  naTal  architeeture,  and  the 
Plweptioon,  260-261.    Letter  from  Lord 


Lansdowne,  261.  Coi^oint  letter  with 
his  brothmr  to  Lord  St  Helens,  261-262. 
Letter  from  Lord  Lansdowne— State  of 
Europe,  262.  Invitation  from  Pole  Ga- 
ww,  ib.  Letter  to  his  brother — Sir 
Samuel's  mofhanioal  inventions — ^Uie  Pto- 
optieon,  263-264.  Letter  from  Romilly, 
264.  Letter  ftom  Vanghan,  264-266. 
Playfhl  letters  to  ladies,  266-267.  Opin- 
ion of  Burke,  267.  Letter  with  copy  of 
Panoptieon,  267-268.  Draft  of  letter 
hem  the  French  in  Dnmont's  hand,  offer- 
ing serrioes  of  Law  Reform  to  France,  . 
268-269.  Correspondence  with  Qarran  on 
the  Panoptieon,  269-270.  Procte  Verbal 
as  to  the  Panopticon,  270.  Letters  to 
ladies,  270-277.  A  charaoteristio  letter, 
277-278.  Letter  to  Brissot  on  the  Pan- 
opticon, 278-279.  Father's  death,  279. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Chap.  XI.  1792-1796. 
JEt.  44-47.  X.  279-308.  Letter  fliom  Lord 
Lansdowne— Allusion  to  an  entertainment 
in  (Queen's  Square  Place,  279.  Letter  to 
Lord  Lansdowne— the  Panopticon,  hospi- 
tality to  French  refogees,  279-260.  Made 
a  dtisen  of  France,  280-281.  Oi&cial  com- 
municationsontheeTent,281-282.  Answer 
to  the  communications,  with  censure  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Royalists,  282-283. 
Letter  from  Dellessert  on  the  polities  of 
Holland,  Franoe,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
283-284.  Anecdote  of  Abbot,  284-286. 
Notices  of  contemporaries,  286.  Letters 
from  Liancourt  and  Dumont— death  of 
the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld — ^Dumont's 
opinion  on  the  Penal  Code  MSS.  286-286. 
Letter  from  Gallois,  introducing  fVeneh 
refogeee,  286.  Letter  from  Sir  G.  Staun- 
ton—state  of  Bfadeira,  ib.  Notes  from 
Beaumets,  Romilly,  Vaughan,  and  Du- 
mont,  286-287.  Invitation  to  Thomas 
Law  and  answer,  287-288.  Letter  from 
Romilly  on  the  publication  of  Truth 
9enut  Ashhurst,  288.  Letter  to  Dr  An- 
derson, 288.  Letters  to  and  from  Mr 
Law,  288-289.  Intervention  in  fovoor  of 
the  husband  of  a  servant,  a  French  refti- 
gee,  289-290.  Letters  to  and  from  Mr 
Law,  290-291.  Letter  to  his  brother,  on 
the  Panopticon— PnqjMMal  ofPitt  and  Dun- 
das  to  inspect  the  model,  291.  Letter  to 
Dundas  on  the  drawing  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 292-293.  Note  fliom  Vaughan, 
293-294.  Hopes  about  Panopticon,  294. 
Letter  ftom  Romilly,  with  an  account  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bridewell,  294-296.  Letter 
to  Philip  Metcalf— state  of  Panopticon— 
Jaoobinism  in  France,  296-296.  Letter 
to  a  person  requesting  the  employment  of 
his  influence  at  the  Admiralty,  296-297. 
Letter  addreesed  from  Dresden,  on  the 
war  and  the  state  of  Eorope,  297-800. 
Letter  from  TraU  in  Ireland,  300.  Du- 
meat,  ib.    Sir  John  Sinclair,  300-801. 
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Letter  to  Philip  Metcalf— diiappoint- 
meiits  about  the  Panoptiooiiy  801-JM)2. 
CoRespondenoe  with  Arthur  Yoimg— 
inquiry  into  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, and  the  popoUtion,  of  Britain,  802- 
303.  Letter  to  Mr  Long,  with  resomi 
of  flnanoial  projoets— eeoheat:  monopoly 
ifi,  or  taxation  on,  the  right  to  trafBo  in 
money:  and  tax  on  eommerdal  ftoilities 
and  priTileges,  308-804.  Letter  from 
Trail — opinion  on  the  eeeheat  projeet, 
305.  Letter  from  D'lTemoieiib.  Letter  to 
Lord  St  Helen's,  with  D'lTemois'  history, 
and  remarks  on  the  French  ReTolation, 
805-806.  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  answer,  306.  Letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe on  official  proorastination  as  to  the 
Panoptioon,  and  the  snooess  of  his  brother's 
inyentions  in  baggage  wagons  and  naTal 
architeetnre,  806-308. 

Bentham  (Memoin)  dap.  XIL  1795-1799. 
^t.  47-51.  X.  308-341.  Correspondenoe 
with  Dnmont,  and  interohangea  A  opinion 
and  eritioism,  308-809.    Letter  from  Lord 

Wyoombe  at  Naples — Neapolitan  polities — 
The  court— The  Danish  and  Russian  Am- 
bassadors, 309-812.  Letter  to  the  Duke  de 
Liaaconrtat  Boston — ^Anxietyforthe  pro- 
gress of  the  Panopticon  Contract — Prison 
discipline— State  of  Franco-^SirSamnel's 
inrentions— Probability  of  their  being 
adopted  in  the  Navy — Inquiries  as  to  the 
maricet  for  machinery  in  America^  812- 
818.  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  request- 
ing a  temporary  reflige  for  a  cook  Bent- 
hun  cannot  afford  to  keep,  81 8-815.  Let- 
ter to  Wilberlbroe  proposing  to  giye  aa- 
aistanee  to  a  pacific  embassy  to  France  of 
peiBona  whose  opinions  woidd  be  p<^nlar 
there,  315-818.  Wilberlbroe's  answer, 
818-319.  Letter  from  Lord  St  Helens  on 
the  same  subject,  819-320.  Obeerrations 
on  the  Treason  Bill,  addressed  to  the 
Morning  Herald,  820-822.  Bfetaphori- 
cal  and  humorous  letters,  322.  Inject 
for  fiusilitating  reflnrence  to  newspaper 
adTertisements,  822-328.  Letter  to  Mr 
LindegraTO — ^Account  of  residence  at  Hen- 
don— Panopticon,  823.  Letter  to  Sir  R. 
P.  Ouew  on  flnannial  projecta— Biifer- 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  Ikdlities  for  obtain- 
ing loans  and  selling  annuities,  and  on 
the  eflbct  of  taxation,  in  decreasing  expen- 
diture— ^Anxiety  to  publish  the  eon- 
iiieting  Tiews  together,  328-827.  Answer 
declining,  328-329.  Letter  ft^m  Patrick 
Ool^pihoun,  and  notice  of  him,  329.  Let- 
ter to  Abbot — Golquhoun  and  the  pro- 
posed anion  of  the  Thames  and  Shadwell 
Police,  829-330.  Heads  of  Thames  Po- 
lice BUI,  880-383.  Abbot— The  Thames 
Polioe  Bill  and  the  Globe  Insoianoe,  888- 
834.  Letters  to  Abbot,  Rose,  and  WUber- 
forae,  on  the  Qlobe  Insurance^  884-885. 


Letter  to  Charies  Abbot— The  Thames 
Police  Bill— The  Tieason  Bill,  835-836. 
Hints  for  a  plan  for  new  modelling  the 
Westminster  Magistracy,  886-888.  Let- 
ter to  Golquhoun— The  Banking  Qnes- 
tion,  888-840.  Letter  to  Sir  FrancU 
Baring  on  the  same,  and  answer,  340-341. 
CorreqKmdence  with  Sir  Frauds  Baring 
—Amount  of  the  paper  of  the  ooantiy ' 
banks— Inquiry  as  to  a  proposed  plan  for 
stock-notes,  840-841. 

Bentham  (Memoirs)  Oap.XIIL  1800-1801. 
^t.  51-58.  X.  342-377.  Letter  from  Dr. 
Roget  on  the  preparati(m  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas,842-348.  Letter  to  Mr  Nepeaa,  343. 
Letter  to  Dumont,  348-344.  Letter  to 
^>eaker  Addington,  with  suggestions  for 
improTed  arohitectaral  arrangements  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament  and  tables  of 
motions  and  rules,  844.  Letter  from 
Abbot  on  the  Motion  Table,  344-345. 
Answer :  the  same  subject,  and  the  Re- 
cords, 345.  Letter  to  Moreton  Pitt— 
The  Finance  Reports,  345-346.  Corre- 
spondence with  Roget  on  the  project  of  a 
Fiigidarium  for  the  preservation  of  flniit, 
vegetables,  butcher  meat,  &c.,  846-350. 
Correspondenoe  with  Abbot  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Register  of  Real  Property, 
350-351.  Hints  on  the  Population  Bill, 
and  the  best  means  of  taking  the  Census, 
351-356.  Correspondence  with  Dnmont 
and  Colquhonn  on  the  best  means  of 
Obviating  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes,  356- 
358.  Exertions  to  get  Mrs  Lind  pay- 
ment of  her  pension  from  King  Stanislans 
—a  Latin  letter,  358-359.  Correspon- 
dence with  Sir  George  Rose  on  the  An- 
nuity-note scheme,  359-361.  Letter  to 
H.  J.  Fye  on  Bank  Restriction,  361. 
Applications  through  Mrs  Romilly  by  a 
FrenchladyforaDraftof  aCode,  861-862. 
Letter  to  Lord  St  Helens  on  his  marriage 
and  the  prospect  of  an  embassy  to  France, 
362.  Letters  to  Vansittart  on  the  An- 
nuity-note scheme,  363-366.  Letter  from 
Vansittart  with  olQcctionB,  366.  The 
objections  with  answers,  366-369.  Objec- 
tions communicated  to  Vansittart  by  Dr 
Beeke,  and  answers  to  them,  369-378. 
Inquiries  of  Arthur  Young  as  to  the  profits 
of  agricultural  capital,  and  answers,  378- 
374.  Letters  to  Vansittart  on  the  Globe 
Insurance,  874-376.  Letter  to  Dumoni— 
The  Annuity-note  currency,  376-877. 

CWXIV.   1801-1802.  ^k  53-54. 

X.  377-403.  Letter  to  Dr  Robert  Watts, 
on  the  information  on  prices  fiunisbed  by 
the  sermons  preached  before  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  ot  the  Gospel,  877- 
878.  Letters  from  Dnmont^-Progress  of 
Bentham's  Opinions  in  France — the  pre- 
paratioo  of  the  Codes,  378-88L  Letter 
to  Dumeni—Sir  Samuel's  InvmitionB,  Ac, 
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881-382.  LetttrtoDunoiii-Coiiiplaliiteof 

unuunreired  lettan — ^books  wmted,  A/d^ 
883-383.  Letter  from  Dnmont,  with  ac- 
count of  the  progiOBs  he  ii  makiiigwith  the 
FrencheditionofthewoTkB,383-884.  Let- 
tertoDomont — ^wuhfor  the  printed  put  of 
the  French  edition,  &c,  384.  Letter  to  Sir 
WillinraPnlteney,  uldng  if  he  will  brmg 
a  charge  for  nneonstittttional  ministerial 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Panopticon,  384- 
386.  Polteney'g  answer,  886.  Letter 
from  Dnmont  as  to  the  publication  of  the 
Trait^B  de  Legislation,  386-387.  Letter 
to  Wilson,  on  colonies  and  Sir  W.  Grant's 
speech  on  them,  387.  Wilson's  answer, 
ib.  Letter  to  Dnmont  on  miscellaneous 
subjects— Lawyers  ;  the  copy  of  the 
TraitA ;  Dumont's  dispute  with  Morellet 
and  Oarnier ;  GalloiB ;  Vote  for  Napoleon 
being  first  consul  for  life  $  Thornton  on 
Paper  credit ;  Sir  Samuel  Bentham ;  the 
proposition  to  make  Bentham  a  member 
of  the  Institute;  CuTier;  the  word ''Bent- 
hamite"; Dumont's  return ;  the  Tract  on 
the  influence  of  place  and  time  in  matters 
of  legislation ;  Codes  for  foreign  states ; 
a  German  critique  on  the  Tndt^  &c., 
887-390.  Letter  from  Wilberforce  on 
the  disappointments  in  the  Panopti- 
con scheme,  and  the  proposal  of  an  ez- 
posave  of  the  ministerial  condnct  regard- 
ing it,  391-395.  Letter  from  Sir  F.  M. 
Eden  on  Dumont's  Traductions,  396.  Let- 
ter to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden— 4U1  account  of 
Domoni— the  state  of  the  Panopticon 
question,  &c,  395-397.  Letter  from 
Eden— The  same  subjects— The  Globe  Li- 
sarance  Company,  397-398.  Letter  from 
Gamier,  398-399.  Visit  to  Paris,  399. 
Letter  to  Dumont,  ib.  Letter  from  Bo- 
milly  on  the  proposed  attack  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  administration  as  to  the 
Panopticon,  399-400.  Answer,  400.  Let- 
ter to  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  rule  against  accused 
persons  being  allowed  to  criminate  them- 
selTcs,  400-401.  Letter  to  Darid  Collins 
— Miscellaneous  vemariu  on  N.  &  Wales 


-Panopticon,  Ac.,  401-403^ 
itham  (Memoii 


Bentiiam  (Memoirs)  Okap.  XY.  1803-1807. 
.£t.54-59.  X.  403-427.  Habits  as  to  So- 
ciety, 403.  Letter  to  Dumont— Proposal 
to  haye  Dr  Parr  to  meet  Mikckintosh  and 
otiwrs,403.  Letter  fromRomilly,403-404. 
Letter  from  Dr  Parr,  404.  Estimate  of 
Home  Tooke,  ib.  Letter  to  J.  Mulford 
about  ikrm-house  bread,  ib.  Letter  from 
Parr,  404-405.  Dnmont  in  Bnssifr— his  no- 
tices of  the  Progressof  Bentham's  opini  )ns 
there— anecdotes,  ftc,  405-410.  Letter 
from  Dr  Parr,  410-411.  Letter  to  Dr 
Parr— proposed  visit  to  Hatton,  411-412. 
Letter  from  General  Sabloukoir  to  Sir 

.  Samuel  Bentham  about  a  Code  for  Bnssia, 
Vol.  XL 


412-418.  Letter  to  Dnmont— Rmsiaa 
Transition  of  the  Works— Progress  in 
Political  Economy,  413-414.  Letter  to 
Sir  R.  P.  Carew  on  personal-identifica- 
tion marks — Their  use  in  the  army  and 
navy — ^part  of  the  arrangement  for  the 
Panopticon— Bentham's  intention  to  show 
an  example  himself,  414-415.  Let- 
ter to  Mulford— fkU  of  the  Adding- 
ton  Ministry,  415.  Letters  from  Du- 
mont—article  on  Bentham  in  the  Edin- 
bur^  B&m0Kj  &C.,  415-416.  Letter 
fh>m  Dr  Parr,  416.  Speranski  and  the 
Russian  edition  of  the  works,  ib.  Letter 
from  the  RcT.  John  North  about  flowers, 
ib.  Letters  from  Dr  Parr,  417-418. 
Letter  from  a  friend  on  the  Panopticon, 

418.  Letter  from  Dr  Parr,  ib.  George 
IIL,  418-419.    Lord  Lansdowne's  deatii, 

419.  MordrinoiTs  opinion  of  Bentham, 
ib.  Answer  to  Bentham's  offer  of  mar- 
riage, 419-420.  Note  from  Romilly,  420. 
Letter  from  General  Sabloukoff,  420-421. 
Letter  from  Remilly,  on  the  reform  of  the 
Courts  in  Scotiand,  421-422.  Reasons 
for  declining  consultation  with  Lord 
Grenrille  on  the  subject,  422.  Letter 
tnm  Dumont,  ib.  Letter  from  Hutton 
of  Birmmgham,  422-423.  Letter  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  on  the  proposed  reforms 
in  the  Scotch  Courts — ^tiie  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  large  measures  of 
reform  with  those  projected,  423-425. 
Letter  to  Mr  Mulford — ^account  of  resi- 
dence at  Barrow  Green,  and  of  the  fikmi- 
lies  connected  witii  H,  425-427. 

Bentiiam  (Memoirs)  Oop.  XVL  1807-1810. 
£t  59-62.  z.  427-455.  Letters  from  Du- 
mont: The  Penal  Code:  EridCnce:  Pro- 
cedure, 427-428.  Letter  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh — ^Parr,  Fox,  Mackintosh's 
Lectures,  428-429.  Letter  to  Lord  St  He- 
lens :  The  propoMd  of  a  Court  of  Lords 
delegates:  Inquiry  as  to  the  method  of 
summoning  members  of  the  PriTy-oounoil, 
429-480.  Answer,  with  information  as  to 
the  Judicial  Committees,  430-431.  Letter 
from  Mr  Wlushaw  on  reyersals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  431.  Letter  from  Romilly 
—opinion  on  the  plan  of  Lords  delegates, 
431-432.  Letter  firom  Romilly  on  the 
proposal  to  prepare  a  Code  for  Scotland, 
482.  Acquaintanceship  with  Col.  Burr, 
ib.  Dumont's  account  of  Burr,  and  of 
his  ^nireciation  ot  Bentham's  Woriu, 
438.  Burr  invited  to  Barrow  Green,  ib. 
Eflbrts,  along  with  Dumont,  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  Lmd  H.  Petty,  to  arrange  a 
system  of  debatingfor  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
ib.  Letter  from  Dumont  on  the  subject, 
433-434.  Letters  fimn  Colonel  Burr  with 
his  adventures,  434-437.  Application 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lidifleld  to 
blason  the  arms  of  Bishop  Bentham,  488. 
C* 
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Leittt  fimn  OcOond  Bait,  on  tlw  Spanish 
Cortes,  A.  Letter  from  Dmnont  on  Che 
beet  means  of  i&straotmg  the  Gortes,  488- 
439.  Letter  io  Lord  Hollfttid,  tequebt- 
iBg  his  iiriflneiice  «o  ^kdliiate  &  project 
fcr  hviag  in  the  Tuible  Land  of  Mezioo— 
Mvmof  and  opportunity  of  working,  and 
benefit  to  health,  the  motireB— Influence 
with  JoTialUtDos  requested — Assurance 
of  not  ioteiftiifag  in  polities — Introdnc- 
tiolus  and  other  ikoilikies  nmged  under 
the  olasses  indispensable  and  desirable — 
Books  requisite  to  be  taken,  ftc^  439-444. 
Letter  to  Molford— State  of  health  and 
habita^weaknees  of  eyee— ^prospeot  of 
going  to  MefidoO)  444-446.  Letter  from 
Francis  HomeronMezioo,  446-447.  Lord 
Holhuid's  answer  to  ifae  applioslUo%  447. 
Letter  from  JoveUados  introduced  by 
Lord  Holland,  448.  Anonymous  offer  to 
Cobbett  of  BemairkB  on  Libel  Law,  448- 
449.  LetterfroUL  Dtimont,  449.  Letter 
to  Mnlfordy  ib.  Intimacy  wkh  James 
Hilly  and  acooont  of  him,  449-460.  Letter 
fr«m  Mill  on  Libel  Law,  450.  Fean  of 
the  bookseUers  to  publish  the  Aft  of 
Packing  Juries,  ib.  Romilly's  adTioe 
against  pnblishhig,  and  Mill's  In  Ikvour, 
450-461.  Letter  from  Dumont  on  the 
difflenlties  of  translation,  45L  Letter  from 
Colonel  Burr,  461 -462.  Letter  from  Bfill 
— Deferred  visit:  Beview  on  Bexon's 
application  of  the  Theory  of  Legislation, 
452.  Letter  to  Mill  on  the  Beview,  ib. 
Letter  ttom  Mill  on  the  same  sobject, 
453-464.  Letter  'from  Brougham  on  the 
samlD  subject :  Bentham^s  Neology,  464. 
Letter  from  Mill,  with  the  strictures  of  a 
friend  on  Bentham,  454.  Letter  to  Mul- 
ford,  464465.  Letter  from  Dumont,  466. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Outp.  XVII.  1810- 
1818.— ^t.  62-66.  z.  456-476.  Corre- 
spondence with  Blanco  White-^AiiUrB  of 
Spwn-^Liberty  of  the  press,  466-467. 
Letter  -frnm  1)amoBt-— Foi  ' 


of  evidence,  457.  Letter  to  Mulford— - 
Design  of  going  to  Mexico  given  up 
•-^Proposal  to  go  to  Venezuela— -Inila- 
ence  of  Miranda,  ftc,  467-468.  Let- 
ter to  Cobbeft  on  the  Reform  Catechism, 
458-459.  Letter  from  Dumont,  on  the 
proposal  of  impartial  newspapers,  469. 
Brougham  and  Mill  on  prise-money,  and 
the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  459-460. 
Letter  'from  Duknont,  460.  Letter  from 
R.  B.  Nickolls,  ib.  Letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  on  Chancery  delays,  460-461. 
Brougham  to  Blill  on  flie  Papers  on  Co- 
dification and  Public  Instruction,  461- 
462.  Naval  reform,  462.  Dumont  on  a 
Givfl  Code  for  America,  462-468.  Letter 
fr«m  M^or  Cartwright— Three  free  set- 
tlers from  New  South  Wales  with  com- 
plaints of  grievances,  463.  Answer,  denot- 


ing 8iil«|}ects  for  iaqiiiry  from  the  settlers, 
463-466.  Letter  from  Major  Cartwright 
^-Ikrther  iaimnatkm  «■  Colonial  griev- 
ances, 46^466.  Letter  frtnn  C^nel 
Burr,  466-467.  Letter  frwrnDnnoDt,  467. 
Letter  fi!om  Lord  Ii(manid--^Proposal  to 
caQthe  United  KingdemBriHiibemia,  467. 
Madame  deStalfl  sad  Bei^aaoin  Constant, 
ib.  Avoidance  of  QBsatisfeotory  disputes, 
467-468.  Letter  frem  Mill-«^NM«ed 
change  of  Ministry,  468.  Suggestions  ifor 
extending  iAnB  Jmj  system  to  India,  ib. 
Letter  Dram  Miranda,  ib.  Proposal  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  prepare  gratuitously  a 
PsBid  Code,  468-471.  Letter  detallhig 
to  Mulford  his  social  habits  and  friend- 
ship6->Opinion  of  Burdett^  Brougham, 
Cobbett,  ftc.>-State  of  the  court— The 
Prince  Regent  and  Princess  Cfaariotte, 
47 1  -472.  Letter  from  MiU  about  his  son, 
472-473.  Letter  from  Sugden,  473. 
D'lvvmois  to  Dunumt -on  the  pro|p«S8  of 
Benthsm's  opinions  in  Rossia,  ib.  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith  of  the  Scottish  Qevgy,  ib. 
Letter  to  Mr  Mollbvd-^aaiily  hi0^— 
Case  of  the  Princess  of  Walee,  474.  Ac- 
count  d^  Lieut.  Blaqvieve,  474^76.  Let- 
ter fi«m  him,  476-476.  Letter  from  Mack- 
intosh on  Swear  not  at  aA,  476. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Ohap,  XYIIL  1813- 
1817.  .£t66-69.x.476-489.  JohiffOwen's 
establishment  at  New  Lanaric,  476-477. 
Letter  ttom  Lord  Holland,  with  a  bust  of 
JovBllanos,477.  Aii8W8r,ib.  Letter  tn  Ad- 
miral Tddtohupofl^  withsuggestionaforUs 
History  of  the  Knssian  campaign,  477-478. 
Death  of  Mulford,  478.  Progress  of 
BentiUun's  opinions  in  Rnssia-^tefrMnl 
of  the  Emperor's  present,  ib.  Besidenbe 
at  Ford  Abbey— Description  of  the  place 
--Occupati<ms  there,  479-481.  Letter 
trtm  Biill  proposing  a  teupoiaiy  sepssa- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  <ff  preserring  their 
fiiendafaip,  idnoh  is  repMseated  ne  likely 
to  snfbr  i^fom  eoUisieiiB  of  isempn,  481- 
482.  Aooomit  of  MiU  and  his  fomlly, 
482-488.  Letter,  with  an  oceoimt  of 
manners  and  sunala  at  Oamlbridge,  483. 
Letter  from  Rome,  attributed  to  Lord 
Holland,  483-484.  Letter  to  J.  H,  Koe— 
Claikson  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  484.  Code  of  Judicature  of  the 
Hndson'e  Bay  Con|Naiy,  ib.  Leaves  Ford 
Abbey— ^Search  for  another  country-4iouse, 
484-486.  Lettfer  to  Mr  Koo-4>ake  of 
Clarenoe'nnsiiTiage — Prospects  of  France, 

485.  Letter  from  Admiral  Tchitehagoii^ 
ib.  Letter  fnm  Say-^Tbe  Chrestomathic 
Tahle»— French  politics,  ftc,  4^486. 
Letter  from  Jekyll,  486.  Letter  from 
Madam  Gautier  on  the  state  of  fVanoe, 

486.  Letter  from  Admiral  Tohitchagoff, 
ib.  Recommendation  to  Tchitchagoff  to 
write  his  own  memoh^  486-487.    Letter 
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from  Dumont — The  Book  of  Fallaoies— 
State  of  Geneva,  487.  Death  of  George 
Wi]floii,ib.  Death  of  Miran^  487-488. 
AoswBr  to  am  applieatfon  ftom  the  Mn- 
tnal  InqiroTeinent  Sodetj  to  beeome  their 
PMddent,  488-489. 

BeutiiaB  (Memotra)  Oop.  XIX.  1817-1819. 
^t.  69-71.  X.  489-513.  AppUoation  to  be 
allowed  to  pnbluh  a  popalar  Tenion  of  the 
Reform  Catecfai8m,489.496.  MrWooler's 
Tersion9  490.  Letter  from  Domont— Law 
Beform  in  Geneva,  490-491.  Letter  to 
Bordatt  in  answer  to  an  application  to 
drow  np  a  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill, 
491-492.  Mr  BiekeiBteth's  paper  in  fih- 
vonr  of  a  nnion  between  Bentham  and 
BoKdett,  492-498.  Letter  from  Bnidett 
— Gfatitade  fi>r  the  promieefl  of  aaoa- 
tanoe,  493-494.  Letter  to  Bnrdett  nrg- 
ing  the  BaUot,  494-495.  Reeolntions 
piepaMd  bj  Bentham,  and  moved  by  Bnr- 
dett, on  Parliamentary  Beform,  495-497. 

'  The  anaiefaioal  foUadee,  497-498.  Opin- 
ion of  Rioardo,  498.  Letter  to  him,  ib. 
▲pplioatione  from  the  United  States  for 
a  Code— Letter  from  T.  W.  Gilmer,  498- 

499.  Vote  of  tfaanki  of  tiie  honseholderB 
of  Weetmineter,  499.  Letter  from  Da- 
moni— the  Qnarteriy  Review,  ib.  Letter 
from  J.  B.  Say— tiie  etaie  of  France,  499- 

500.  Pr^poea!  for  instmeting  and  im- 
proving Lriah  labonrers  in  New  York, 
500-508.  Letter  from  Governor  Flnmer, 
504.  Letter  from  Say,  ib.  Death  of  Bo- 
milly,  Sb.  Letter  deelining  a  request  by 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  to  pre- 
side at  their  dinner,  505-506.  Letter  to 
Mr  W.  Thompson  of  Cork  on  the  Oires- 
tomatinc  education  system,  506-507.  Do- 
mestie  arrangements,  507.  Letter  from 
Mi^r  Gartwiigbt  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Saxon  Coostitntion,  Ac,  507-508. 
Letter  to  Bnrdett,  508-509.  Extracts 
from  the  Memorandnm-Book,  509-512. 

Ckap,  XX.  1820-1823.— ^t.  72-75, 

X.  512^39.  Correspondence  wit^  Richard 
Rash  on  tiie  extent  to  which  Libel  Law 
exists  in  the  United  States,  x.  512-513. 
Recommendations  to  the  Jury  on  the  trials 
of  Wolaley  add  Harrison,  513.  Letter 
te  Rivadavia  on  the  separation  of  the 
American  eoA/otOBB  from  Spain,  513-514. 
Blaqniere^  and  (he  progress  of  Bentham's 
opittions  m  Spain,  514.  Letter  to  Bla- 
qoiere  on  the  Spanish  Revolationary  Con- 
stitation,  515-516.  Intimacy  vrith  Dr 
Bewfing  eommenoes— its  character,  516. 
Letter  to  Dr  Bowiing,  ib.  Character  of 
Townsend  the  traveller,  517.  Italian 
translation  of  Political  Tactics,  ib.  Gen- 
tier's  Svnoptic  Table  of  Bentham's  woiks, 
ib.  mtes  in  Memorandnm-Book,  517- 
&19.  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Fallades, 
519-521.       Fallades    added,    521-522. 


Named  one  of  the  Guardians  of  Consti- 
tational  Reform— urged  by  Cartwright  to 
aocept— answer,  5^-523.  Lett^  to 
Hobhonae  on  the  Catholic  claims  and  the 
veto,  523-525.  Lettor  from  Dumont,  525. 
Reception  of  Bentham's  works  in  Portu- 
gal, ib.  Letter  to  Cartwright,ib.  Letter 
from  Say,  525-526.  Letter  and  anec- 
dotes from  Miss  Frances  Wright,  526-527. 
Letter  and  subscription  to  C^lyle  in 
I»ison,  527-528.  Discussion  with  Dr 
Bowring  on  reeiigibility  of  representa- 
tives, 528-530.  Extracts  from  Memo- 
randum-Book, 580-532.  Distribution  of 
the  seeds  of  plants,  532-533.  Invitation  of 
a  dinner  party,  533.  Letter  to  Rush,  583- 
534.  Exrationson  Dr  Bowringbeinganast- 
ed  in  France,  534.  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Boitham— Miraa  Mohammed  and  Hassnna 
De  Ghies,  534.  Letter  to  Dr.  Pair  on  a 
Code  for  Greece,  in  English  and  Greek, 
and  his  own  (Bentham's)  portrait,  535- 
536.  Dr  Parr's  answer,  536-537.  Letter 
from  Cartwii^t,  537.  Letter  from  Dr 
Parr — Hume's  church-property  motion, 
587-538.  Letter  to  the  Greeks  recom- 
mending them  not  to  appoint  a  king,  538- 
539.  Requisition  from  the  Portuguese 
Cortos,  589-540. 
Bentham  (Memoirs)  Oof).  XXL  1823-1827. 
— iEt.  75-79,  X.  540-568.  Establishment 
<^TheWuimiiuUrIUffiewM0'64L  Let- 
ter to  W.  £.  Lawrence — Purchase  of  an  or- 
gan— the  Heview,  5bc.,  541 .  Observations 
on  the  statement  in  Tke  Quarterly  JievUtD, 
that  he  was  a  disappointed  man,  541-542. 
Letter  to  Mordvinoff— Preparation  of 
Constitutional  Code,  542-543.  Letter 
from  Bnrdett,  and  answer— Constitutional 
Code,  543-544.  Subscription  to  Cathi^c 
Assodation,  544.  Correspondence  about 
a  Greek  boy,  whose  education  he  had 
undertaken,  beiog  taken  on  a  visit  to  a 
nobleman— opinion  of  tho  bad  influence 
of  aristocratic  company,  544-547.  Ex- 
tracts from  Memorandum-Book,  547- 
548.  Enumeration  of  works  translated 
from  the  French  edition,  548.  Letter 
to  Joseidi  Parkes,  ib.  Letter  on  the  &1- 
lacy  of  George  III.  having  made  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  justice,  and  having 
made  the  judges  independent,  548-549. 
Letter  against  cruelty  to  animals,  549- 

550.  CorreqK>ndence  with  Bnrdett  on 
Law  Reform,  550-551.    Visit  to  Paris, 

551.  Recommendations  of  Dumont  to 
devote  himself  to  v?ide  questions,  551-552. 
Letter  to  Dumont — CJiange  of  nomen- 
clature between  the  proporaJ  for  judicial 
establishment  in  France  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Code— State  of  health,  552.  Sop- 
presdon  of  Bentham's  Works  by  Bolivar, 
552-558.  Reintroduotion  in  New  Gra- 
nada, by  Santander,  553-554.    Letter  to 
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John  Qniiie  J  Adams^  elected  Pieddenl 
of  the  UnHed  Stetes,  554-555.  Visit 
from  John  Neal,  snd  aeeonnt  of  him,  555- 

556.  Letter  from  GoTernor  Plamer,  556- 

557.  Aooonni  of  Bentfaam's  early  at- 
tachment, 656-657.  Letter  to  the  object 
ofit,557.  Letter  from  Joo6  del  Valle,558- 
659.  Obeerrations  on  Kent's  Commen- 
taries, 559-566.  Letter  fromSidney  Smith, 
560.  Analysis  of  logical  arrangements, 
560-561.  Visit  to  Mr  Hill's  School 
at  Bruce  Castle,  and  to  the  Grotes  at 
Hendon,  561-562.  Speoimemi  of  ^miliar 
eonTenation,  562-564.  Experience  of 
Lord  North,  Fox,  Wedderbnm,  Mansfield, 
Bolivar,  Lord  Lansdowne,  ^. — Farther 
specimens  of  fkmiliar  conversation  and  il- 
lustrations of  habit  and  mioner,  566-568. 

Bentham  (Memoirs)  Oiap,  XXII.  1827- 
1828.  ifit.  79-80.  X.  568-606.  Opinions 
and  practice  in  regard  to  style,ooUocation, 
and  accent,  568-570.  His  Neology,  570. 
Opinions  on  contemporaries,  570-572.  His 
Secretories,  572-573.  Letter  from  Neal, 
578-574.  Correspondence  with  Brongham 
as  to  Law  Reform  and  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  574-576.  Letter  to  Colonel 
Yonng— Lord  William  Bentinck  and  the 
Panopticon,  576-578.  Letter  to  the  King 
of  BayariA  with  the  printed  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Code,  and  other  works  on 
Codification,  specimens  of  manifold  writ- 
ing, Ac,  578-581 .  The  King  of  Baroria's 
answer,  581.  Notes  of  conyersation  and 
memoranda  on  yarions  subjects,  inchiding 
his  habito  of  thought  and  composition, 
581-588.  Opinion  of  Brougham's  Law 
Beforms,  588-589.  Letter  to  Bammohun 
Roy— Stete  of  India-^MiU's  exertione— 
Constitutional  Code— Panopticon,  589- 
592.  Letter  to  Burdett,  592.  Lines  by 
Br  Bowring,  ib.  Plan  for  uniting  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters  for  the  fortheranoe  of 
religions  liberty,  592-594.  Letter  to 
O'Connell  on  Law  Reform,  and  his 
(O'a's)  deelaring  himself  a  Benthamite, 
594-596.  Letter,  requesting  a  risit  from 
0'ConneU,-596-597.  Letter  from  CCon- 
neU,  597.  Letter  to  him  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  Radical  and  Constitutional 
—The  Ballot,  and  Law  Reform,  598-600. 
Dislike  of  Partings,  600.  Friendship  with 
Bodin,  ib.  Letteis  to  O'Connell,  Hunt, 
and  Cobbett— O'ConneU's  poUtical  oreed, 
600-601.  Letter  to  the  same  <m  the 
question.  Whether  the  Ballot  should  take 
precedence  of  other  reforms  1  601.  Letter 
on  his  attacks  tm  Hunt,  602.  Letters 
from  O'Connell,  602-608.  Letters  to 
O'Connell  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  the 
spread  of  the  Utilitarian  opinions  abroad, 
^tc,  603-605.  Letter  from  O'Connell, 
and  answer,  605.  Letter  to  Chamberlain 
€hurk--.Habite  of  lifo,  605-606. 


(Memoin)  OUp.  XXIII.  1838- 
1899.  iEt.  80-81.  xL  1-80.  Letter  to 
Lafoyette  — Progress  of  Utilitarianism 
abroad— French  polities,  1-2.  Letter  to 
Say,  introdudng  Colonel  Young  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  2-8.  Anonymous  let- 
ter to  Henry  Hunt,  en  the  disputes 
between  him  and  O'Connell,  5-7.  Let- 
ter from  Colonel  Young— State  of  India 
— ^Rammohun  Roy — Lord  WilUua  Ben- 
tinck, 7-9.  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  Law  Reform,  9-12.  Let- 
ters to  O'Connell,  12.  Letters  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  his  duel  with  Lord  Wln- 
ohelsea,  12-15.  Letter  from  O'Connell  on 
the  Despatch  Court  BiU,  15-16.  Letter 
from  General  Miller,  with  an  aeeonnt  of 
the  position  of  the  South  American  States, 
16-17.  Letter  from  Del  Valle,  with  an 
account  of  the  coinage  of  the  yarions 
American  Republics,  and  oompUunte  of 
inaptness,  17-18.  Answer  to  Del  VaUe— 
Coinage — Liberty  of  the  press — French 
politics,  18-19.  list  of  editions  of  Bent- 
ham's  works  that  had  been  published  in 
the  Peninsula,  19-20.  Letter  from  O'Con- 
nell, 20.  Letter  to  O'Connell— rent  for 
buying  seato  in  Pariiament— Preachers  of 
Law  Reform— Despatch  Court  Bill,  20- 
21.  Letter  from  O'Connell,  21-23.  Let- 
ter from  Liyingston- PreparatiQn  of  his 
Code — ^Anxiety  to  haye  the  une  of  the 
Rationale  of  Eyidenoe,  23.  Annonnce- 
ment  <^  Dnmont's  death,  28-24.  A  letter 
written  by  Dnmont  immediately  before 
his  death,  with  an  estimate  of  Bentham's 
writings  and  chsnoter,  24.  Letter  from 
O'Connell,  on  the  proposal  of  a  Code,  and 
in  answer  to  remarks  on  the  puMio-house 
licensing  system,  24-25.  Distress  on  ae- 
eonnt of  O^ConneU's  habit  of  penenal  at- 
tack— anonymous  lettw  to  Urn  on  the 
subject,  25-26.  Letters  bearing  on  the 
same  subject,  28-29.  O'CoaneU'k  Beply, 
29.    Rejoinder,  30. 

CSkap.  XXIV.  1829-1880.— ^t.  81-82, 

xL  30-48.  Attempt  to  oiganise  a  Law  Re- 
form Association,  30.  Apprehension  of 
blindneas,aO-31.  Disturbed  sleep,3L  Let- 
ter on  the  disposal  of  oflloee  by  peonniary 
competition,  31-32.  Letter  to  O'Connell, 
32-33.  Letter  to  Mordyinoi^  with  account 
of  General  Santander  and  his  disputes 
with  Boliyar,  33.  Letter  to  ]foongham— 
Law  Reform,  33-34.  Letter  to  Jabes 
Henry  on  International  Law,  34.  CCon- 
nell's  expression  of  his  opinion  to  C  S. 
Cullen,  34-35.  Answer  to  Liyingston's 
letter,  35-36.  Letter  to  Bronghuai,  36- 
37.  Letter  to  O'Connell,  and  Proposal  to 
moye  the  printing  of  Liringston's  Code 
for  Lonisiana  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
37-38.  Letter  to  John  Smith,  M.P.— 
Estimate  of  Denman— Difflvenoe   with 
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hin^nlatimiotiM  •z«liiBi<niof  eridiiiee  on 
tiM  gioimd.or  intensty  S8-S9.    Letter  to 


lua  eleetkniyeriliimni  en  hk  opening  Mee- 
flftge,  and  on  the  etate  of  the  jndiciiil  sj^ 
ton  in  the  United  Stntee^ne  exhibited  by 
iV-Frenoh  poUtioe,  89-42.  Letter  to  M. 
Hnmann— New  edition  of  DiunonfB  Ro- 
dnetions,  42-4S.  Correapondenoe  with 
the  Rbt.  Humphry  Priee,  on  hie  being 
inqpriaoned  in  eonseqnenoe  of  n  eouTio- 
iion  fbr  a  libel  written  in  the  oanse  of  the 
earpet  weaTers  of  Kidderminster,  48-48. 
Bentham(Memoiz8)C!lap.XXy.  1880-1881. 
.£t82-83.zi.48-71.  Letter  from  Joetf  Del 
YaUe— Earthquake  in  Gkwtemaln-EBtab- 
lishment  of  a  lociety  of  the  fHenda  of  the 
State~Pre?alenee  of  Bentham's  Philoeo* 
phy,  48-49.  Jenzd'eeprit,  49-50.  Letter 
to  Bnrdetty  wiehing  him  to  bring  the 
Oodiftoatlon  Petition  before  the  Honae, 
50-61.  Letter  l^m  l^r  James  Graham, 
on  the  traots,  ''OiBeial  Aptitude  Maxi- 
mised, fte./'  51.  Letter  from  Liyingston, 
51  -58.  IsYitation  to  Santander,  describ- 
ing the  wny  to  the  house  ini^ueen  Square 
Plaee,  58.  Letter  l^m  Santander,  ib. 
BeeeiTes  n  eopy  of  Montrol's  Memoirs  of 
BrisBot,  53-54.  An  incident  of  internal 
eridenee  of  their  antbentieity  noticed,  54. 
Note  on  one  of  the  letters,  54.  Letterto 
the  Dnke  do  Bioglie,  asking  if  he  win 
oo8perate  in  Law  Reform  in  Franoe — 
Imprisonment  for  debt — Cdurts  of  eon- 
eiliation,  Ac,  54-5e.  Letter  to  the 
French  people  on  the  Rerolntion  of  1880, 
58-58.  Rammohun  Boy  introduced—The 
letter  of  introduction,  58-60.  Letter  to 
La  Fayette,  60.  O^Gonnell's  conYersion 
to  the  opinion  against  second  Cham- 
bers, 60-61.  Letter  to  Brougham,  61. 
Brougham'^  answer,  62.  l^moranda, 
ib.  Letter  to  O'Gonnell  on  Libel  Law, 
62-68.  (VConneU's  answer,  68-64.  Re- 
joinder, 64.  Paper  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  called,  ^  Paeiflcus  against  the  con- 
quest of  Lreland,"  64-60.  The  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  society,  66.  Refuta- 
tion of  iUse  reports  against  Bentham— 
Parry's  slanders,  foar  of  death,  fear  of 
ghosts,  66-67.  Letter  to  Tbit,  67-68. 
Letter  against  prosecuting  Cobbett,  68. 
Memoranda  of  topics  of  conrersation  for 
▼isiteTS,  68-69.  Correspondence  with 
Archibald  Prentice  on  his  trial  for  libel, 
69-70.    Letter  fh>m  Bel  YaUe,  71. 

C3k«p.  XXVL    1881.    iEt.  88*  xi. 

'  71-76.  Breaking  up  of  his  constitution, 
71.  Hudibrastic  attack  on  Brougham, 
ib.  Extracts  from  Memorandum-book — 
Notes  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
health,  &c — His  ambition— His  projects 
for  benefiting  mankind,  71-74.  Last 
memorandum,  74.  Reminisoences  of  early 


aeqaaintanee,  hi  n  letter  to  his  bankers, 
ib.  Letter  from  Burdett,,  74.  Meeting 
with  Talleyrand— Letter  and  visit  from 
him,  74-75.  Antioipatioi*  of  death,  75- 
76.  Letter  written  to  Dr  Bowring  ia 
expectation  of  it.  70.    Death,  ib. 

Bentham  (Memoin)  Character,  mind,  and 
personal  habits,  x.  76-95.  Foundation  of 
his  Philosophy,  76-77.  (pinion  of  human 
nature,  77.  Oritioal  and  analytio  powers,, 
ib.  How  Ikr  iniiuenced  by  the  writings  of 
others,  ib.  Soda!  foriings,  77-78.  Value 
of  time,  7ft  PersoiuJ  similarity  to 
Franklin—O>mparison  of  charaoters,  lb. 
Industry,ib.  Manners,  78^79.  His  Table,, 
ib.  His  pecuniary  circumstances,  79.  His 
followers,  ib*  BashfUness,  ib.  Ayoid- 
aace  of  risiters,  ib.  Music,  ib.  Circula- 
tion of  his  writings,  79-80.  Dran,  80. 
Fondness  for  animals,  80-81.  Reception 
of  risiters,  81-82!.  Personal  habits  at 
home,  82-88.  Dr.  Soothwood  Smith's  ac- 
count of  his  Philosophy,  and  estimate  of 
his  character  and  mentBd  powers,  88-95. 

History  of  negotiations  regarding  tho 

Panopticon  Penitentiary,  and  the  &ap- 
pointments  incurred,  with  the  correspon- 
dence, xi.  96-170.    See  Panopticon. ' 

Bentham— Jeremy — For  the  personal  allu- 
sions  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  works,  ms 
Author. 

Bentham — Sir  Samuel,  (brother  to  Jeremy,) 
— ^his  geometrical  pursuits,  x.  77. 

Nature  of  his  employments  under 

Prince  Potemkin,  x.  147-148, 160.161. 

An  inyention  in  ship-building  by, 

caUed  the  Yermioular,  x.  166, 168-170. 

Letter  from  his  brother  to,  with  an 

accoQntofhisretumfromRu88ia,x.  181-183. 

Letter  from  his  brother  to,  intro- 
ducing Lord  Wycombe,  x.  217. 

Letter  to  his  brother,  descriptive 

of  his  way  of  life  and  projects  at  Tobolsk, 
X.  221-228. 

Letter  f^om  his  brother  to — ^Pro- 
gress of  his  works,  controversy  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  x.  246. 

Letters  from  his  brother  to,  on  his 

(Sir  S.'s)  returning  home,  x.  248-249, 25^ 
254. 

His  suggestion  of  the  Panopticon 

plan,  X.  250, 262. 

Letter  on  his  naval  architecture 

invention, to  George  III.  from  his  brother, 
X.  260-261. 

Letter  from,  to  Lord  St  Helens, 

X.  261-262. 

Letter  from  his  brother  to,  about 

his  inventions,  &c.,  x.  262-264. 

Letter  from  his  brother  to,  on  the 

Panopticon,  x.  291. 

Characteristics  of,  x.  300. 

Disappointments  to,  from  the  de- 
lay of  the  Panoptioom  x.  301-302. 
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Beitham—Sir  SuMelj  (broilMr  to  Jtanmj,) 
— HIb  baggage  wagons — ^their  infipeetton 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  prospeeti  of  em- 
ployment held  oat  in  the  AdmiAlty,  fto., 
X.307. 

Letter  fnm  hie  brother  to  the 

Duke  de  Lianeoart  about— Inventione  in 
the  making  of  wheels— Employment  by 
the  Admiralty— Enlargement  of  Pofts- 
uouth  Doeki  x.  318. 

Letter  firom  his  brother  to  Da- 

moDt  on  his  inTentions  of  lire-irons^ 
wheel-turning,  &e^  z.  381-S89. 

Letter   to,  with  aooonnt  of  a 

young  Persian  and  Tripolitan,  z.  684. 

Account  of  his  services  to  the 

Ptooptioon  Penitentiary  Plan,  and  his  in- 
Tentions for  the  ftirtheranoe  of  it,  zi.  97-98. 

His  visit  to  the  military  school  at 

Paris,  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  in- 
spection principle,  iy.  68. 

Casual  notices  of,  z.  114,258-259, 

267,  334, 889, 407, 412-4 1 3, 425, 444, 446, 
457,462;zi.  119, 128,132. 

Bentham — Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lichfield — 
Notices  of,  z.  3  n,  438. 

Bentham — William,  the  antiquary,  no- 
ticed, z.  3n. 

Bentham— Div-Snbdean  of  Christ  Chnrofa, 
noticed,  z.  35. 

Bentham — Mrs,  (Jeremy's  mother,)  charac- 
ter and  traits  of,  z.  5-6. 

Death  of,  z.  26. 

Bentheim — Castle  and  Earldom  of,  in  Ger- 
many, z.  8  n. 

Bentinck — Lord  William — ^Views  of,  on  his 
departure  as  Goyemor-general  of  India, 
z.  576-577. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to  Bammohnn 

Roy,  about,  z.  589-592. 

Bequest^Origin  of  the  right  of,  in  England, 
ii  596-597. 

—  Latitude  that  should  be  giyen  to  the 
power  of,  iL  586. 

Bergman  on  the  usefhlness  of  chemistry — 

translated  bT  Bentham,  z.  180. 
Beikeley — Bidiop,  noticed,  nil.  1 19  nt»  ^1. 
Berlin— Visit  to,  by  Bentham,  on  his  retnm 

from  Russia,  z.  180-181. 
Berne— Convict  system  at,  L  441. 
— Absence  of  tazesinthe  Canton  of,iii.  204  n*. 
Berry — Forms  of  the  prsTinoial  assembly 

of,  notioed^iL  333, 334  n*,  347, 348. 
Berth^emi— Case  of,  cited,  vii.  126. 
Best— W.  D.,  Lord  Wynford— Letter  from, 

zi.62. 
Bezley— Lord.    &0  Vansittart. 
Bezon— The  BaTartan  code  of,  it.  514. 

—  His  application  of  the  Theory  of  Legis- 
lation—Correspondence on  a  Review  of, 
by  KiU,  z.  452,  453-454. 

Bezenval — Memoires  de,  quoted,  vi.  448  n. 
Bias— Meaning  of  the  ezpressiou,  vi.  249-250. 
Bible — Evidence  for  the,  an  illnstntiou  of 
transmitted  eyidonce,  vii.  1 58  n. 


Bible— Halley  on  the  authentieity  of  the, 
considered,  vi  243. 

Bickerstaff— Isaae,  noticed,  X.  124. 

BiAerstetk— Henry^(afterwardsLord  Lahg- 
dale,)  Paper  by,  recommending  unioQ  of 
Bentham  and  Burdett,  z.  498-493. 

^  Mention  of,  zi.  21,  39. 

Biennial  Pariiaments— Opinion  ezprstted 
on,  to  the  Portuguese  people,  viii.  485. 

Bifbrcate  Division— Use  of,  in  an  Encyelo- 
pedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Soienee,  viii. 
96-96.  The  thing  divided  being  a  snb- 
stantive,  each  of  &e  eondivideads  httving 
that  substantive  with  an  a4fective,  alt 
opposed  to  each  other  as  oounter  de- 
finitions, and  their  diiferenee  toanifesM, 
ib. 

the  only  mrt  of  divisi<m  that  is  at 

once  aU-comprehendve,  distinct,  and  in- 
structive, viii.  107-110. 

How  the  author's  notions  e^  mggert- 

ed,viiL  110-112. 

Sanderson's  views  regarding^  criti- 
cised, viii.  114. 

Watts'   vague  ideas  on,  viiL   114- 

115. 

Reid  and  Kaimes'  misapprehoaiioii 

of  the  power  of,  viti.  115-116. 

Considerations  as  to  the  k«gth  to 

which  it  may  and  should  be  caiiied^  viii. 
116-117. 

considered  as  a  snbdepartment  of 

Logic,  viii.  253-256. 

The  system  adopted  by  D'Alembert 

a  contrast  to  the  certainty  and  predaion 
ai,  viii.  78-79. 

Its  dfoct  in  throwing  special  light  on 

one>of  the  condividends,  viii.  268  n. 

The  course  to  be  adopted  in  ftmming 

a  system  of  encydopedieal  nomenolfttiire, 
in  eonnezion  with,  viiL  71-72. 

—  —  The  system  of,  applied  to  the  sources 
of  motion,  viii.  144-146. 

Bigamy — ^First  wife's  evidence  not  taken  in 
a  proeeoution  for,  vii.  483 -n. 

Bigotry,  superstition,  &o.^  as  designative  of 
motives,  i.  201. 

Bill — Finding  of  by  grand  juiy,  once  ser- 
viceable, now  an  e^  vL  472-473. 

Bill  in  Equity— Method  of  procedure  on,vi. 
444-445;  vii  274, 292,  499, 580. 

Amendment  on— when  granted,  vi 

455-458. 

considered  as  flimishing  evidence,  vi. 

70, 431  n. 

acts  as  ezamination  of  defendant,  vi. 

436. 

compels  self-disserving  evidence^  vii 

471-472. 

The  mendacity  of,  vi.  308,  462-483 ; 

vii.  229  n,  267, 364, 365,  493. 

Degree  of  conviction  to  be  expreaeed 

in  answer  to,  vi.  232;  vii.  266. 

Delays  in  procedure  on,  vii.  216-217, 

515-516. 
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Bill  in  Equity — Sabetitiitioii  of  IiutnimMit 

of  devukud  for,  yii.  27(K>271. 
Teslimony  of  oo-defendAntBas  TSguds 

one  anotlier,  in  prooednro  on,  Tii.  51 2- 
W7. 
for  the  piodnetion  of  etTideaoe^^JiBt 

ofkindaol^viL299n». 
•  The  mendadty  oanwd  in  the  piooe- 

dnre  on,  charged  as  a  grievanoe  in  the 

abfidged  Portion  Anr  jnstiee,  t.  51 0-51  S. 
IVaodalent  detention  of  property  by 

means  of,  lit  410. 
BiU-*€nMs  in  eqnifty,  ?i  485. 
BiU  of  ezeeptioas— Nature  of,  jL  418-419. 

Cnrions  procedure  on,  with  regard  to  the 

judge  whose  change  is  eoBoepited  against, 

lb. 
Bills — ^Exchequer:  Criticism  on  the  Cnrm 

and  materials  ei;  lit  152-153. 
Relation  between  the  Annuity-note 

project  and,  iii  109  et  S07. 
as  a  means  for  temporarily  employing 

money,  compared  with  the  Aimmty-note 

project,  iii  120. 
— « —  Reasons  why  they  do  not  circulate  on 

such  advantageoqa  terms  as  bank  paper, 

iU.  149-153. 
Method  of  improiing  the  arrange- 

BMBts  as  to*  iii«  147. 
clumsiness  of,asconTertibleseourilies, 

Z.368. 
BiUs  of  Exchange—Questions  i^  to,  ranked 

as  complex  suits,  iL  81. 
Bills— Drawing  and  rednwmg»  and  sale  of 

aocepted — Virtual  usury  in,  iii,  IX 
BiUs,  Parliamentary— PmetNi»  of.    Ftopo- 

sal  of  dlspensiug  with  ImiTo  tiAl  hiU  pre- 
sented, ii.  35S. 
Proposal  for  the.  pnhUcRtioniMid  sale 

o^ti.353. 
Adyantage  of  tbo  tbieo  readings  of, 

ii.  353. 
Members  propooug  should  not  be 

entitled  to  abandon,  ii.  3M. 

Rules  for  tiie  drawing  of,  ii.  354-358. 

Reasons  why  they  should  contain  the 

law  in  terminitf  and  pract^  of  allowing 

blanks  in,  u.  357-358. 

Practice  aa  to  blanks  'm,  iii.  664  n. 

The  practice  of  leayu^  sums  Uank 

in,  to  be  filled  in  by  Committee,  t.  568, 
Practice  of  veacMag  before   King's 

Speeches,  eonsidered,  ii.  335. 

Formula  of  Royal  Assent  to,  ii.  373. 

Complaint  ofthe  sections  in»not  being 

numbered)  Till.  441  u. 
—  —  Specimen  of  the  heads  o^as  illus- 
trated in  the  Thannes  Police  bill»  z.  331- 

333. 
Method  of  giTing  abbreviated  oonTcr- 

sational  names  to,  recommended  for  imi- 
tation, yili.  46. 
Consideration  of,  in  Committee  of  the 

whole  Hoose^  ii.  373. 


Bills — Local --Considerations    as    to    tko* 

means  of  ad|ju8ting  the  value  of  prirato 

property  in  the  case  of,  iv.  II. 
Bill — ^Money^^lnstanoe  of  a,  eomniieBoed  in 

the  Lords,  T.  567. 
Bill  of  Rj^it»<-*Vio]|tti(m  of,  charged  on.  the 

method  of  goTcming  New  South  Wales, 

ir.  280-282  ;xi.  129. 
precludes  the  King  having  etthev  a 

separate  army  or  a  separate  puise^  iw% 

267-268. 

—  -^  The  regnlatioos  of,  as  to  Juries,  in* 
fringed  in  the  Special  Jury  system,  t. 
176-177. 

MisohieTjons  ▼agueness  hi  the  fhvn- 

ing  of,  attributed  to  treachery,  t.  176. 

-^  —  bias  done  good  though  infringed,  viii. 
593;  ix.  122. 

Bill-'^tt's  Poor-law,  critioised,  viii.  440- 
461. 

BiU— The  Hard  Labour.   View  of.  It.  1-85. 

Bil^Bespatoh  Court.'  Aeoount  ol^iii.  805- 
815. 

in  terminisyiii  319-430. 

Bill— Radical  Reform,  iiL  558-597.  Se^ 
Rsliam, 

BiU— P^liamentary  Refonm— Correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Franoia  Bj&rdetl  about 
dmving,  x.  491-495. 

BiUr-Lord  Brougham's  Bankmpioy  Court, 
criticifled,  t.  565-610l 

BiUeting  of  soldiers— The  pnaeiple  of,  ix. 
386. 

Biagley— The  case  o(  cited,  xi.  62-63b 

Biograjphical  Chronology — definod  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Chrestomathic  oystem  of  in- 
stmotion,  Ttti.  29,  33. 

Biography— IiTil  injftuence  of  the  spirit  of 
kadatioa  in,  ix.  61. 

Bipartition — in  Logic — The  system  of,  ez- 
plaiued  sod  sappoxsted,  i.  96-97  n.  See 
Biftucate ;  Biyision. 

Biren— AUusion  to  the  ovuelties  of,  i  448. 

Birmingham — Adam  Smith's  nutlQe  0^  a*  a 
projecting  town,  iii.  27. 

Biron— Marechal  de— Mentiopi  of,  x.  93. 

Birth— Number  of  children  at.  Inquiry  re- 
garding, with  relation  to  eTid0n£o>  vii.  88. 

—  Extent  to  which  it  is  a  criterion  <^  the  re- 
lation of  sovereign  and  subjectjU,  542-543. 

—  Distinctions  o&  A^iclo  m  the  second 
French  DeobkratioQi  aa  tq,  oritioiaed,  ii. 
525-526. 

Births  as  a  subject  of  registration,  iU.  83 ; 
vi.  63  n,  567, 570-574.  See  Genealogical 
facts. 

—  Registration  of  b^tlons  substituted  for, 
vi.  573.    Amendment  of  the  law,  lb.  n. 

—  Phin  for  a  register  0^  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  630.    See  Registarais. 

—  Table  of,tobeexhibitedhy  local  Headman 
i«  terms  of  Constitutioual  Code,  ix^  624. 

Bishops--  ThO)  as  Lords  Spiritual,  chanM!- 
terized,  iv.  438 ;  vi.  273. 
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SiilHHpff—Use  of,  qnestioiied,  ii.  449. 

—  tiieir  aeqoiritioii  of  oonsistorial  jurfadio- 
tiou,  Til.  294. 

—  The  qnftlifioftkimis  of  the,  i.  279  n. 

—  represented  as  a  esuse  of,  inetead  of  m 
opponentB  to,  good  goyemment,  it.  467- 
468. 

—  the  reuoiis  of  their  bo  aeMom  epeftldng 
fai  FurBftment,  if.  468. 

—  The  Irieh— Oftth  of,  to  ereet  Behoola, 
broken,  y.  456. 

^acjklmnie — ^Mr-^his  syBtem  of  miral  for- 
tiilefttioii,iy.  107-108. 

hie  pluiB  toft  the  Natknud  Peniten- 

tluy.  It.  119  n,  162  n ;  z.  257 ;  zL  112. 

BlBAstone--SirWimaiB*-RedkaiksoBwhat 
said  by,  on  Goyemment,  in  tiie  latrodao- 
tion  to. his  Commentaiies—yix.  Fragment 
on  Goyemment,  i.  237-285.  Black- 
stone  an  enemj  to  reformntion,  227. 
Beuon  fbr  direetiiig  the  eomment  egainst 
the  Introdnetion,  2^-228.  Digreesiott  in 
the  defiaitiOD  of  municipal  law,  228.  Au- 
thor's reasons  Ibr  waging  war,  229.  Not 
the  expository,  but  the  censoilal  part, 
that  has  ddled  for  criticiflm,  229-282. 
Gritidsms  on  yarions  isolated  pasa^^es, 
282-286.  His  merits,  236-239.  Impeded 
by  teehnieal  nomendatore,  ib.  Breach 
with  Lord  Shelbnme,  ftc,  249.  Attri- 
bntes  the  FrBcment  to  a  Scotsman,  254- 
255.  Conneiaon  with  the  Hard  Labour 
BiU,  255.  His  yiews  on  the  formation  of 
Goywnment,  the  oiiginal  oontraot,  &c., 
261-272.  On  fbrms  of  Goyenmnnt: 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  X^smooracy, 
272-277.  IBs  proof  of  the  perfection  of 
the  British  constitotSon,  277-288.  His 
lemariu  on  the  right  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority to  make  laws.  ViewBof  its  limi- 
tations, 288-292.  On  tha  duty  of  the  su- 
preme power  to  make  laws,  292*295. 

Bentham's  reminiseenees  of  Ins  lec- 

•  tores,  z.  45. 

His  reception  at  Ozford  by  Yice- 

Gfaancellor  Browne,  iz.  612  n. 

Estimate  of  the  writi^  of,  in  Bent- 
ham's  Commonplace  Book,  z.  141. 

«..  .^  Opinion  o^on the  Usiiry  Laws,  eriti- 
eiaed,iii.  14-15. 

— •  —  his  yiews  on  snoeesaion,  wills,  and 
disinheriting,  noticed,  ii.  597-598. 

^-  -—  Gompuigationdeaonnoedby,n.  315- 
816  n. 

— '  -^  his  definitiiHi  of  retaliation  consider^ 
ed,  L  409. 

his  yiews  on  fnftitues  eritiased, 

L485. 

his  commentary  on  the  Union  eriti- 

ebed,  ii  405-406. 

casually  notieed  or  quoted,  L  504, 

506,509,510^11  n;  ii.  110, 898,401,443, 
586  a;  iu.  14»  158, 273,  292,  872  n,  440, 
441,490, 491, 509,590  n, 592  a;  iy.  199, 
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433, 447,  448, 488 ;  t,  95,  92, 128  n,  188, 
143, 145, 160, 186,284,286,285,866, 889, 
392  449,  451,  467,  479,  489,  589;  ri. 
62  tt,99  n,  100, 148,  828, 469, 470, 481  n, 
492  n ;  yiL  90, 198, 241, 242, 248»  270  n, 
278  n,  283,  285,  295»  819  a,  880,  440^ 
504,  517,  518,  550;  riii.  467,  481;  iz. 
24,  M;  z.  85,  86,  88,  100,  116,  127, 
174. 

BfaHsden^Di^Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, noticed,  z.  274. 

Blandy— Mary— case  of,  dted,  ytf.  55. 

Blank  yerse— Api^catfcm  of  Mdodiens- 
ness  as  a  property  of  language  to,  yiii. 
806. 

Blankett,  Captain— a  friend  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume's,  notioes  of,  z.  88,  89,  90,  91,  95, 
98,116,282. 

Blaqaiere—LiotttenaBt— Account  of,  z.474- 
475,  514-515. 

Letter  fhMtt,  z.  475-476. 

Letter  to,  z.  514-515. 

BUsphemy— Puniiliment  of,  yfi.  428. 

—  Classiflcatioa  of,  in  the  Penal  Code,  iiL 
171. 

—  should  only  be  treated  as  aooilbnoe  when 
it  is  so  far  public  as  to  do  iiyury  to  Ibel- 
ings,  yiU.  546-547. 

BUgh— Goyemor  of  N.  &  Wales,  notice  of, 

Z.465. 
Blind — Appropriate  additional  comlbrts  to 

the,  under  Pauper  management,  yiii.  488w 

—  Appropriate  establishments  for  the,  as 
a  brandi  of  Pauper  management,  yiii. 
394-895. 

Blindarrangementsofpfooedure — Ezdnsion 
of  e^enoe  ooeasioned  by»  yiL  537-542. 

Blind  flzation  of  times  for  judicial  opera- 
tions, vIL  289-240. 

Blondeau — M.— Jurispmdential  lecturer- 
mention  of,  z.  604. 

Blondel,  Idadame— notice  of,  z.  93. 

Blood— Corraption  of,  ae  a  punishment,  een- 
eidered,  L  480-482 ;  yiL  436-487. 

Boa  Constrictor,  or  Lord  Brou|^Uua  dis- 
played, y.  549-612. 

—  —  the  propoeed  absorption  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  and  Roll's  Court  in  the 
Ghaaoery,  iHoslrated  by,  y.  553-563. 

Board  ibr  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  Plan  for  a  beneficial  connezien 
o^  with  the  Poof4aw,  yiii.  421-424. 

Boards— Their  incapacity  to  cany  through 
great  systems  of  legisbtiye  iuproyement, 
considered  especially  with  reference  to  a 
Code  of  Um  Ibr  Russia,  iy.  516-528. 

-^  Election  of  members  o^  generally  so 
managed  as  to  giye  a  choice  of  only  the 
same  person  oyer  and  oyer,  iz.  178. 

—  Comparison  of  the  sgrrtem  of,  with  the 
propoeed  single-seated  system  la  the 
Constitutional  Code,  and  tiie  peaotSee  of 
the  United  States,  iz.  216-217. 

—  The  branches  of  serrioe  most  essential 
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•  i«  tiMMvfort  and  111x0x7  of  tin  nuHUffeli 

not  put  into  the  hands  0^  beoaioae  they 

would  be  ■tiRiaanaged,  iz.  29. 
BoaHft^Imaponnbuityof  memben  of,  with 

its  eanfloe,  iiL  671  n;  ti.  657-658. 
Board  aanagenent— inimical  to  lospoiirf- 

bilitjy  economy,  and  efiloiency — mperi- 

ority  of  (DBgle-biuided,  especially  oontfiMt, 

iy.  125-184 ;  ▼.  17-18. 
Boasting  of  imqniiy,  eonsidend  as  otidenoe 

ofgnilt,Tii.  33. 
Body — ^Enstenoeo^in  two  distinct  places,  an 

instance  of  what  is  Mwsidered  incredible, 

yet  is  bolieTod  in,  lii.  81,  82. 
Body — ^A  dead,  roles  for  disposal  of,  yi.  571 

aadn. 

—  —  role,  that  it  most  be  found,  to  con- 
riot  of  morder,  considered,  vii.  68-69. 

Body  Politic— Use  to  which  the  term  is 
applied,  ii.  306. 

Bodies— Public— Want  of  responsibility  in, 
iu.  571  n;  tL  557-558.    800  Boards. 

Bodies— Political,  in  general— Analysis  of, 
ii.806. 

Permanent— Analysis  of,  ii.  306-807. 

Bodice— LcgiBlatiTe.  See  LegislatiTe  As- 
semblies. 

Bodin— Felix— Notice  o^  x.  600. 

Bolingbroke— (Henry  St  John,  Viseoont) 
his  method  of  philosophically  -viewing 
Law  and  Legislation,  iii.  285. 

«—  His  patriot  king  criticised,  x.  72. 

•^.  Incident  to,  noticed,  Tii.  46  n. 

—  Gasnal  mention  of,  x.  532. 
BoliTaiv-Chaiacter  of,  iL  568. 

—  Opinion  of,  x.  565 ;  xL  33. 

— >  His  pvoscriptiott  of  Bentham's  works,  x. 
552. 

Bolton  &  Watt — Copying  machine  of,  ▼!• 
576  n. 

Bondage— added  to  transportation  by  the 
contract  system,  i.  490-491. 

Bcndanaoship— fSriendly.  ProTisions  for» 
in  Pimciples  of  procedure,  iL  103-105. 

Bonnets— The,  a  French  refugee  family; 
their  acquaintance  with  theBenthams,x.l6b 

Bcmontm— Obsmo,  in  Scottish  law,  vi  181- 
182.    Befonn  in,  181  a. 

Books— Extracts  from,  reflued  as  eridence^ 
Ti  389-391. 

Books  for  recordation  of  the  operations  of 
the  sereral  official  departments,  according 
to  tiie  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  232-253. 

Books— AH,  the  general  uses  of,  ix.  232-236. 
General  object,  232-233.  Enumeration 
of  topics  ibr  considerstion,  233.  Ends 
in  Ticw— maxiniiaing  appropriate  good- 
minimizing  eryU,  ib.  Subject  matters  of 
registration,  ib.  Times  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pmsable — entrance,contiBnance«  exit,  233- 
234.  Entries,  or  form  of  registration,  234. 
The  Books  themselTes  divided  into  Service 
Books  (including  Outset  and  Journal 
Be<i^)t«iLessBoeks,{b.  UnsefSerrice 


Books,  233-234.  Uses  of  Loss  Boqics, 
and  list  of  tiie  causes  of  loss,  235-236. 
Books— Original  outset,  ix.  236-242.  Firtt^ 
Specific  Bm^— PerMmal  Stock  Book, 
236.  Heads  of  entry,  ib.  Uses  of  en- 
tries, 236-237.  Subdepartments  in  which 
its  application  to  the  personal  stock  pro- 
minent—amy,  navy,  Ac,  237.  Sewmi, 
ImmoTcable  Stock  Book — heads  of  entry, 
and  uses,  ib.  TAM,  MoTeable  Stock 
Book— heads  of  entry,  237-238.  Mim- 
mognphic  mode  of  registration,  by  means 
of  models  and  plans,  238-241,  (See  Mim- 
mographic)  General  heads  for  the  sg- 
gregate  of  the  moveable  stock  of  all  the 
departments,  241.  JVwrd,  Money-Stock 
Book— heads  of  entry,  241-242. 

Books— Journal,  ix.  242-246.  Relative  por- 
tions of  time  to  be  kept  in  view  in  relation 
to  the  matters  entered— time  of  entrance, 
time  of  oontinuance,  and  time  of  exit,  242. 
Speoific  books— Personal*  Lnmoveable, 
Moveable,  and  Money  stock,  ib.  Sub- 
specific  books  of  Personal  stock,  or  Lidi- 
vidual  service-book — Entrance,  Applica- 
tico,  and  Exit  bocks,  242-243.  Uses  fai 
the  way  of  check  on  ftmctionaries^  243. 
Sobspecific  books  of  the  Immoveable 
stock-book— Entrance,  Application,  and 
Exit  books,  243.  Heads  of  entry  an  occa- 
sion of  addition  to  the  Immove^le  stock, 
243-244.  Sobspecific  books  of  the  move- 
able stock-book — Bace^t,  Application, 
and  Issue  books,  244-245.  Sobspecific 
be<As  of  the  monoy  stock-book— Receipt, 
AppUcatkm,  and  Isme  books,  245-246. 
Eiterior  occuxrence-book,  246. 

Books-LoBS,ix»246>'251.  Sul^ect  matters 
of  loss— Pisrsonal  service^  Immoveables, 
Moveables,  and  Money,  246.  Efficient 
causes  Human,  Natural,  and  Mixed,  ib. 
Modes  of  losi  of  personal  service— non- 
attendance,  Aec,  246-247.  Examples  of 
loss  to  immoveables— lands,  bouses,  ftc, 
247.  Modes  to  moveables,  ib.  Consider^ 
atione  ae  to  fraudulent  depreciation,  ib. 
Departments  where  firaud  liable  to  be 
committed  in  sales,  even  if  by  auction, 
247-248.  Modes  of  qM>ntaa«ou8  deterio- 
ration and  destruction,  248.  Things  con- 
sidered according  to  their  scale  of  dura- 
bility, ib.  Eflbct  of  age  on  value,  and 
how  fiur  entries  should  be  made  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  ib.  Things  considered  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  use  they  are 
capable  of,  248-249.  Modes  of  loss  with 
regard  to  money,  248.  How  loss  guarded 
against  by  arrangements  as  to  the  custody 
in  which  articles  are  to  be  placed  on  re- 
ceipt, &o.— the  Individual-responsibility 
principle,  250.  Notanda  to  accompany 
entries  of  Ion,  ib.  Security  for  regular 
entries,  ib.  Causes  of  loss  by  human 
agency— incidental  and  permanent  ex- 
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penditore,  351.  Incideatsl^wus,  eolo- 
nip^^liiie  arts,  ke^  ib.    FBnMaeDt  ex- 

books— fot  sbowmg  batuiee  of  stoek  in 
hand,  applicable  to  th»  sorfiooe  of  each 
day,  ib. 
BookB--SabBidiarj,  is.  951.     Relro-aooep- 
tton,  and  retfo-teaniBaiflwon  booki,  ib. 

—  AbbremtioBS  in,  eonadered,  Ix.  251- 
253.  Saving  of  tine  and  labour  in  tkfova 
of  the  pnotiee,  251-262.    Dindvantage 

-  in  impedimaita  to  pdblio  oonBiihatlon, 
252.  Gompromiae  in  making  tta  signs 
oontrastionB  of  the  words,  and  having  a 
key,  ib.  Ralee,  ib.  Correotness,  elear- 
ness,  and  oomprahensivettesi  as  the  pro- 
perties that  Bhonld  be  possessed  by  en- 
tries, 25S. 

—  Allusion  to  the  Qrsek  adage  eottoenilng, 

—  Merohaat's,  aa  makeshift  efideaee,  Ti. 
58;  Tii  151, 167,525. 

— Bare^Protest  against  taxing  the  poor 
for  indalging  the  rioh  with  ooUeetioiiB  of, 
ix.451. 

Book  of  FaUades.-.The,  ii.  875-487. 

analysiB  of,x.  519-521. 

Book— Bntnuee  and  departure,  fbr  testing 
attendanee  of  representatiTss,  ix.  169. 

Book — Non-attendance,  aa  a  cheek  on  repre- 
sentatives, ix.  168. 

Book-keeper — ^Evidence  of,  to  chaige  a  cus- 
tomer, vli.  128,  525. 

Book-keeping,  as  a  branch  of  the  Chresto- 
mathie  instruction  system,  viii.  89-40. 

as  a  brandi  of  Paaper  management, 

Tiii  891-394.    See  Pauper  Management. 

Source  of  information  on,  in  a  system 

of  Pauper  management,  viiL  427. 

by  the  Italian  method—The  author's 

system  of  national  book-keeping  compared 
with,  ix.  258  n. 

by  the  Italian  method— Objections 

to,  ▼.  888-386. 

—  —  Judicial— System  of,  vii.  68,  64, 595- 
596. 

National— Plan  of,  proposed,  ▼.  388- 

386. 

Boosey — Bir~an  Overseer  of  the  Pbor^ 
anecdotes  of,  x.  55. 

Boroughs— Rotten—Dilemma  of  the  pro- 
prietors of,  X.  141. 

Borrowed,  or  adscititious  evidence,  vii.  127- 
129. 

Borrowers— Popular  prejudices  in  Ikvour  of, 
as  compared  vrith  lenders,  iii.  17. 

Borrowing  and  repaying — Eflbet  of,  on  na- 
tional wealth,  iii.  76,  80. 

—  Method  of,  adopted  by  prodigals,  iii.  6. 
Boesnet.    His  opinion  on  hereditary  profes- 
sions, ii.  229  n. 

—  noticed,  viii.  643. 

Boswell,  James.  His  disoovery  of  a  breach 
of  the  Union  in  judicial  reform,  ii.  406-407. 


Botany— -Bentham^  Hking  to  tike  study  of, 
X.  152, 178-179. 

—  defined,  and  located  as  a  bnmeh  of  in- 
struction in  the  Ghrestomathioschori,  viH. 
28. 

—  Aioosoopic  Embioecopies  substituted  fer 
the  term  in  the  Kii^dopedieal  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  87. 

—  Advantage  of  nomenclature  to,  vi  442. 

—  Illustrations  of  logical  aggregation,  and 
analysis  from,  viii.  121-126. 

—  Connexion  of  tiie  science  ci,  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  labouring  classes,  viii.  24. 

—  The  exhaustive  mode  of  division  illns- 
trated  in,  vUi.  254-255. 

—  Professorship  of,  in  central  towns^  re- 
commended, ii.  257. 

Botany  Bay— Transportation  to,  i  491-497. 
8ee  Transportation. 

The  system  of  transportation  to,  com- 
pared wi^  the  Panopticon  Penitentiary 
System,  iv.  173  ««  nq.    See  Panopticon. 

Bottomry  ud  Respondentia — Virtual  usury 
8anctioi|2Ji  in,  liL  14. 

Boughton^ir  Theodosins— Trial  of  Gap- 
ti&  Donnellan  fbr  the  murder  of,  noticed. 
See  Donnellan. 

Boundariea— Questions  as  to,  ranked  as 
complex  suits,  ii.  81. 

—  Provision  for  marking  those  of  the  state 
to  which  the  Constitutional  Code  applies, 
ix.  147-150. 

—  of  states— Questions  regarding,  as 
sources  of  war,  ii.  589, 544. 

Bounties — Commercial— Mischievousnessof, 
ii.549. 

—  on  Production  considered,  fiL  69-61: 
The  necessity  for  giving  them,  proves  the 
failure  of  the  project,  59-60.  Absurdity 
chiefly  in  tiie  case  of  new  branches,  when 
the  dHBeulty  must  be  overcome  before  the 
encouragement  comes,  60  ;  cost  increases 
vnth  success,  ib.  "Make  tax-payer  pay 
for  consumer,  60-61.  Do  not  increase 
produce— only  shift  payment  for  what 
produced,  61. 

—  on  Exportation  more  disadvantageous 
than  on  production,  iii.  62-63.  A  &ect 
tribute  to  the  foreign  purchaser,  ib. 

—  on  projects,  have  fiie  effect  of  converting 
income  into  capital,  iii.  57-58. 

—  on  fisheries— Deductions  from  the  mat- 
ter of  national  wealth  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  iii.  42. 

Bouverie— Mr— a  visiter  at  Boweod,  x.  98. 
Bovrdler — ^Mr — ^mention  oi^  xi.  110. 
Bower.    The  name  of  a  fellow-student  of 

Bentham,  x.  40. 
Bowles— Oldfleld — a  college  oompaDlcn  of 

Bentham,  x.  38-39. 
Bowood— Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in  1781— 

Reminiscences  of,  and  Letters  ftt^m,  x. 

89-125. 
Bowring — Di^- Introduction   to   Bentham, 
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and  orig^  and  oonlurauiee  of  the  friend- 
ship, X.  516. 

Bowiiog-^Dr — Letter  to,  on  Law  Refonn  in 
Spain,  z.  516. 

Letter  from,  on  reSligibility  of  repre- 

•enUtiTee,  x.  528-5M. 

imprlioned  in  Fnooe^  z.  S84« 

^  Editor  of  the  political  department  of 

the  Westminster  Review,  z.  540-541. 

>-  Yenee  ly,  addreaeed  to  Bentham  on 

his  reaching  his  80th  year,  z.  592. 

Hie   minnting   the  partienlars   of 

Bentham'e  life,  aUnded  to  in  a  letter  of 
Bentham'e,  zi  42. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  death,  zi.  76. 

Note  to,  by  Bentham  in  reference  to 

the  Panoptleon  Scheme,  It.  171-172. 

Prefiuw  by, to  ^Restrictive  and piohi- 

bitory  commereial  system,"  iii.  86-88. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  on  John 

Lind,  and  Nathaniel  Forster,  z.  55-65. 

casoal  notiees  of,  Tiii.  489,  544-547, 

551,  576, 591 ;  z.  56,67,  68,  75  604, 605. 

Bowstring — The,  as  a  punishmeu^  i.  442. 

Boyd,  Mr— His  Essay  on  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion, z.  861,  364,  366. 

Bradford,  Jadge — quoted  as  to  the  Fhil»- 
delphia  Penitentiary,  iy.  218, 243. 

Biadlbrd— Jonathaa^-CaM  of,  cited,  vii.  22 
nf. 

Brady — Dr  Robert— quoted  on  Parliamen- 
tary History,  iii.  515  n. 

Branin — Corions  mles  of  CTldenoe  regard- 
ing, yi.  272. 

Brancas— Duke  de— Notice  of,  z.  399. 

Brand,  Hon.  T. — His  projects  of  Pnrliamen- 
taiy  Reform  noticed,  iii.  517, 518  n,  519, 
522,523,532,535. 

Branding  as  a  punishment,  i.  416. 

—  of  conTicta---Gon8iderationsas  to,iy.20* 
21. 

Bravery— The  cewards  for,  of  barbarous 

nations,  ti.  19/. 
Brazier— ^iJase  of,  cited,  vii.  428. 
Breach  of  the  peace — Vague  use  of  the  term 

in  law,  for  sinister  purposes,  t.  258-259. 
Breach  of  trust— Nature  of  the  offence,  i. 

105-113. 
Bread — Nature  of  a  taz  on,  ii.  573. 

—  Advertisements  of  convictions  of  short 
weight  in  selling,  i.  460  n  *. 

Brevi^ — Utility  ^,  in  the  language  of  the 
laws,  iii.  203. 

—  in  legislation — Means  of  acquiring  rela- 
tive, by  giving  in  terminii  to  individuals 
those  parts  only  in  which  they  are  inte- 
rested, iii.  256-258. 

Bribes-^none  directly  taken  by  judges,  vii. 

204. 
Bribery — Impracticability  of,  wi^  regard 

to  English  judges,  ii.  75. 

—  Publicity  the  great  safeguard  against, 
iu  English  judicature,  t.  341,  355. 


Bribar7--a8  an  oifcaoe— Natniv  of,  1.  113. 

—  in  the  form  of  official  salary— Operation 
0^  iii.  492. 

—  at  electiona^Motive  leading  to,  L  51. 

—  at  aleetionfr— Nature  of  the  <qietation  of, 
iii.  478-482. 

-^  at  eleotionB  compared  with  tetrorisn^ 
iii  482-485. 

—  at  elections.  Analysis  of  the  ^^eratioii 
ot,  and  means  of  defeating,  iiL  458-454. 

—  Affectation  of  those  who  are  most  oor- 
mpt,pn>fessing  to  legislate  against, iv.  435. 

—  Protected  by  being  made  not  proTeable 
by  one  vritness,  viL  526. 

Bridges—nnder  tiie  superintendanee  of  the 
Interior  Communication  Minister,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  iz.  441. 

Brissot— Character  of,  z.  190-191. 

—  Letters  from,  to  Bentham,  z.  191-192. 

—  His  opinion  of  Bentham,  as  ezpressed 
in  his  Memoirs,  z.  192-194. 

—  Letter  to,  from  Bentham,  against  Decla- 
rations of  Rights,  z.  214-215. 

—  Letters  to,  on  the  Panopticon,  z.  226, 
278-279. 

—  his  wish  to  get  Bentham  retnned  to  the 
French  Convention,  z.  316. 

—  Memoirs  of— Copy  of,  received  by  Bent- 
ham, and  his  remarks,  zi.  53-54. 

—  coig'unctly  with  George  IIL,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Frrach  revolntienary 
war,  iv.  432. 

Bristol— (Frederick  Hervey,  Earl  of,)  no- 
ticed as  a  visiter  at  Bowood,  z.  98,  95, 
97,108. 

Britain— Peace  and  war  generally  in  the 
power  of,  ii.  556. 

—  Prosperity  of,  produced  by  the  enter- 
prise of  projectors,  &c.,  iiL  28. 

—  and  France — ^The  interest  of,  in  proposi- 
tions which  would  lead  to  a  perpetual 
peace,  ii  546-560.    See  Peace. 

— and  France — Agreement  of,  wonld  remove 
the  principal  difficulties  to  a  general  pad- 
fioation,  ii  550. 

—  and  France — ^Disarming  treaty  between, 
aspreparatory  to  a  plan  t^perpetnal  peace, 
ii  550-552. 

Brithibemia— Proposal  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  called,  z.  467. 

British  Constitntion.  iS^Constitntioa— Bri- 
tish. 

British  India.    See  Indi»— British. 

British  Liberty— Seeds  of,  in  the  forms  of 
Parliament,  ii.  332. 

Britten— Chief-justice,  quoted,  vii  460. 

Broglie — Dukede.  Letter  to,  with  proposals 
of  Law  Refonn  for  France,  zi.  54-56. 

Brooke— Mr— a  visiter  at  Bowood,  z.  106. 

Brooksbank  &  Belts,  Commissioners  on 
the  publio  accounts — The  opinion  of, 
on  the  Italian  system  of  book-keeping, 
V.  384. 

Brougham—  Henry  (Lord) — regrets  at  corn- 
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lag  to  tif  oph^wi  HmmI  h»  jg  oppmtd  to 

Law  Reform,  t.  55S. 
BwHighiM  ■  Honry  (IiOfd>-His  pfopo«l  of 

nodemte  ier<»iii  critkiMd,  a.  468. 
LeUor  from,  to  MUlyOii  Benttiaiii's 

noologj,  &«.»  z.  454. 
— -  —  laforamtiott  from^  on  PriM-oMooy, 

Md  Droits  of  the  AdminJty,  x.  4M-4«0. 

—  ^  lirtter  ft«n»  to  MUl,  oa  the  Ptpen 
OB  ODdiftofttioB  ud  PnbUo  iBrtmetioB,  x. 
461-402. 

—  —  Bettrimaili  opimoD  of,  ud  noiioeB  of, 
z.  471-472. 

Jens  d'Siprit  on,  zL  60. 

— -  —  DiipUyed,  inoladiiig  Boa  Coneferie- 
4Mr»  aUia  HoUao  GarisrOB,  and  Obeerv»- 
tlona  on  tho  BMkmptoy  Court  Bill,  t. 
«49-ei2. 

Hk  Bookniptoy  Govt  Aot  noticod, 

H.468. 

His  renuks  in  PwliMMnt,  on  Bent- 
ham's  Plan  of  Paitiamsntarj  Reform,  It. 
M6^8.  HismisstotemeatofBentham's 
views  on  the  Si]flhige»  667.  GonroetioB, 
668. 

<—  —  Comspottdenoe  with,  as  to  a  Oom- 
mission  of  Inqolry  into  the  state  eC  the 
Common  Lawt  x.  674-^76. 

Opinion  of  his  pn^eets  of  Law  Re- 
form, z.  688-689. 

liBtten  to,  zL  88-84,  36-87, 61. 

—  «-  Letter  from,  zi.  62. 

-—  —  Hieopiaion  on  paying  Jndgee  hy  fises 
eiitidsed,  t.  688-689. 

-*  —  His  tribnto  to  the  Author,  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  OTilfl  of  taoations,  t«  668-666. 

fipeooho^m  the  Csnrt  of  Chaneery, 

on  the  ahseiptton  of  the  RoUs  and  Vloe- 
ChanoeUos'a  Ceort,  ▼.  660-662. 

Bentham't  opinion  of,  z.  671. 

—  -*-«•  HndibBSftto  venos  on,  zi.  71. 
noUoed,  iiL  469,  489,  662;  ir.  870, 

467,  680,  677;  z.  463,  478,  688,  667, 
604 ;  zL  87. 

Btowheafeins  vftoesses,  n.  88, 888, 406-408, 
426.  Extent  of  lieenoe  that  should  be 
aUowed  to  deportment,  406.  Timidity  of 
witness  may  make  him  appear  dishonest, 
.407.  Throws  unwarranted  imputation 
on  witness,  ib.  Deeliae  of  browbeatiDg 
in  praetiee,  407  n.  Judge  should  intei^ 
hn,  407.  Motives  whieh  prompt  the 
adTOoati^  ib.  Judge  ahould  expiees  his 
opinion  o(f  witness's  probity,  if  apparent, 
407-408.  Witnesses  retaliating,  408  n. 
Appeal  to  the  pnblio,  408. 

Brown^Robert,  the  botanist— Notioa«f,  z. 
486. 

BTown»-^)p^yice-ChaMellor  of  Ozfoid. 
His  oenduet  to  Blaetartone,  iz.  612  n. 

Browno-*-Dr— his  Admiralty  praotico  quot- 
ed, tL  491, 496-497. 

Browno— Sir  Thomas.  His  Vulgar  Snore 
charaeterised,ii.880n. 


Brawaing  HUl— The  naidfSMe  oT  Benthaai% 

maternal  relations,  z.  8-4. 
^^  BenthMn'sattaehmetttto^z.6^. 
Bentham's  studies  and  i^uito  at, 

Z.2S-28. 
Bruael>^Mr--Copylng  maehinoof;  vL  676  n. 
Bryanfr*-Jaeoh— Notieo  oi;  z.  286. 
Boehaxest— Bentham's  visit  to,  on  his  wi^ 

to  Russia,  z.  168. 
^-  Ineidente  notioed  by  Bentham  on  his 

visit  there,  z.  66. 
Bnokingham--<Geoigeyillier8, 1st  Duke  of) 

Hlnstiation  from  too  murder  o^  i.  88-89. 

—  (Geoige  ViUieia,  2d  Duke  of.)  His 
"  Rehearsal,''  and  ito  eifects,  notioed,  ik 
264. 

Buckingham— John  Silk,  notioed,  z.  689. 

Buenos  Ayvee-— Taotic  Code  of.  Correspon- 
dence with  Provisional  Government  of 
Gfoece,  as  to,  iv.  688-686. 

*-  -*-  Letter  to  Rivadavia,  on  the  emand- 
pation  of,  z.  618-614. 

—  —  Aeoount  of  the  Constitotion  of,  by 
General  Miller,  zi.  16. 

Bnildinga  for  Ihoilitoting  the  proper  per- 

fbrmanoe  of  duties  at  toe  public  ofiloes — 

arrangemente  as  to,  iz.  326-383.     8e§ 

Ministefs  ooUeotively— ArohiteetnralAJS 

rangements. 
Bnild&ig^The  kmd  oi;auitabtolbr  a  num»- 

ous  assembly,  ii.  817. 
Bnlgaoow— The  Russian  minister  in  Turksy, 

z.  162-168. 
Bull— Mr— a  visiter  at  Bowood,  z.  106, 

107, 123. 
Bull-baiting--Cruelty  of,  L  662. 
BnUor-Mr  Justice,  notioed  or  t^ted,  v. 

22,  126  n;  vi  140,  176,  184,  891,  418- 

419 ;  viL  423,  426, 478, 484  n. 

on  ezclusion  of  evidence,  viL  840. 

Bum-beat  aot— The,nlbned  to,  vii.  606  n. 
Banbury— <Sir  Charleo—Letters  to,  on  the 

Fanoptioen,zi.  120-121,128-127, 146. 
Letters  homt  on  the  Panopticon, 

z.  127. 
NotJoesof,iz.846n;  z.ll2,13i, 

139, 260,  386,  896. 
Bunce — ^Mr— Architect  to  the  naval  works 

— ^refereaoe  to,  z.  347. 
Bunco — Mr — Attorney.      Account   of,    z. 

496. 
Buonaparte.    See  Napoleon. 
Burden— Supply  withoot,  through  the  ez- 

tension  of  the  principle  of  Escheat,  ii. 

686-698 

—  of  proof—On  whom  should  it  lief  vL 
136-139,  213-214.  How  airanged  aoeord- 
ing  to  natural  pfoosduse,  186-137.  In 
Si^pliflh  equity  oofurta,  137-188.  In  com- 
mon-law eonrts,  188-139. 

Burdens— Nationalr-Argument,  that  the 
great  eztont  o^  is  a  reason  for  not  re- 
moving small  portions^  eembated,  v.  808- 
806. 
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Bttrdent  on  property — Use  of  NglalnrtlMi 
for  exhibition  of,  Ti.  575. 

Biirdett*-SirFnuiei»-«LeltertOyaboQtCSIiiD- 
o«rjdol»7S»z.4M^61. 

Bentham'8  opinion  of,  x.  471. 

— his  appliefttion  to  Benth^a  to 

dnw  up  a  Befonn  Biil,  and  oorrespon- 
denee  on  the  rabjeet,  x.  491-495. 

Union  of,  with  Bentham,  reeom- 

mendod  by  Blokenteth,  z.  492-49S. 

Letter  to,  on  the  Ballot^  x.  494- 

495. 

— motee  ReoolntionB  on  Parliamen- 
tary Befbm,  drawn  np  by  Benthanii  x. 
495-497. 

Correspondence   with,  on  Law 

Reform,  x.  550-551,  592. 

Letter  tO)On  tlieGodiieationPeti- 

tion,zL  50-51. 

His  opinion  on  Bentham's  Plan  of 

Parliamentary  Reform,  ae  deliTored  in 
Parliament,  iv.  566-568. 

-^ Hie  Tiews  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, iiL  458,  461. 

notieed,  U.  399  n ;  iii.  469,  472- 

478  n,  588;  TiU.  470;  z.  404,  464,  498, 
507,  522. 

Bnrgoyne— <3eneral-*-Notiee  and  aaecdoteB 
of,  z.  260, 527. 

Barialfl — ^Method  Ibr  prerenthig,  befbre  tiie 
extinction  of  lift,  vi.  571  n. 

Bnrial-gtottttde— Authority  of  the  Health 
Minister  regarding,  by  the  Oonstitntional 
Code,  iz.  445. 

Burial  servioe — Ezclnsioa  from  the  benefit 
of,  by  ezoommnnioation,  L  514. 

Bnikarti-— The  nominal  resident  Minister  of 
the  King  of  Poland,  notieed,  z.  58. 

Bnxke^lSlmvnd — ^Befbnee  of  Economy 
againrt,  t.  278-801. 

His  objeelB  in  his  Bill,  and  speech  on 

Financial  Relbrm  investigated,  r.  282-284. 
To  get  the  praise  of  frn^ity  and  probity 
fMT  the  littto  he  rsmored— <of  candour  for 
the  much  he  left,  ib. 

^  —  Htoopinioiiseontroterted  on  the  appli- 
cation of  public  money  to  rewards,  t.283- 
287. 

— on  the  proper  title  to  public 

rewatds,  t.  287-290. 

on  the  means  of  inciting  a  vir- 

tnous  ambition,  ▼.  290-291. 

_  _ en  the  duty  of  pnblio  men  to 

their  party,  ▼.291-292. 

on  ministers  fbunding  fortunes 

from  their  self-awarded  salaries,  ▼.  292- 
294. 

ontheproiligaeyofgralQltous 

public  senrice,  294-297.  Rotations, 
294-295.  Members  of  Pariiament  cited 
as  illustntion  against,  295.  Greatest 
benefiustoQi  of  their  laoe  have  aeted  gra- 
tuitously, 296-297. 

onthenecessitythatpowerwill 


dnsr  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  itself, 
▼.  297-298. 

Bttfke— Bdmmid— His  eharaeter  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  writer— his  .Bast  India  Bill 
and  Eeonemy  Bill,  ▼.  296-300. 

His  opinion  on  the  applieatkm  of  the 

principle  of  eompetitioa  to  ofieial  serricesy 
T.  800-301. 

Reasons  Ibr  writing  the  Defence  of 

Boonomyagainst^hiB  pniee  of  Pecula- 
tion, ▼.  301. 

Commended  Ibr  not  declaring  whether 

he  was  or  wasnot  the  author  of Jnnios,z<82. 

His  refom  in  the  payment  of  pnbHe 

aflteers,  H.  198-199. 

His  ffemarlc,that  giring  up  emolument 

shows  profligacy,  eritieised,]i. 464-465. 

Account  of  an  interview  with,  z.  564 . 

—  _  Bentham'e  opinion  o^  x.  267. 
Casually  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  250 ;  ii. 

219,453n;Ui.435,443n,591  n*  ;  iT.267, 
872, 379  nt,  883  n*;  ▼.  268, 339;  vlU.  313, 
469 ;  iz.  291 ;  z.  255, 259,  510;  zi.  50i 

Bitflattaqui  noticed^  1.150  nf  341 ;  iiL  158. 

Burleigh — ^The  name  of  a  fellow-student  of 
Bentham,  z.  40. 

Biinfe-^Dr--(aathor  of  the  Justice,)  notieed 
or  quoted,  i.  515;  iv.  264  n;  tL  494  n. 

Bum's  JoBtice-*UlnstMtion  of  Abbreriatioa 
from,  iii.  595. 

Bnnet^-^ishop,  noticed,  i.  279  a;  t.  120. 

History  of  his  own  Timee-^Impies- 

sion  on  Bentham  firom  the  pertisal  ai^  in 
boyhood,  z.  22. 

Bomet^  Theory  of  the  Earth— Perusal  o^ 
by  Bentham  in  childhood,  z.  12. 

Burning  of  the  hand  in  Moniee— Bzpeeition 
of  the  origm  and  applleation  of,  i.  510-51 1 . 

a  restorative  of  the  oompetenoy 

of  a  witness,  viL  434-435. 

Bun"— CoL  Aaron — ^Bentham's  aeeomit  of, 
Z.432. 

His  dart  with  Hamilton  charao- 

terised,  z.  432. 

^-^  Aeeoont  of^  by  Dumont,  z.  438* 

Letters  from,  with  Us  impres- 
sions of  thepertons  and  society  met  by 
him  in  Bngfauid,  and  his  adventores  in 
travelling,  z.  434-437, 451-452, 466^7. 

Letter  item,  on  tha  state  of  the 

Spanish  Cortes,  z.  438. 

Attempts  of,  on  American  inde- 
pendence, aa  illustration  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  serving  sinister  interest  in  a 
demeeiaey,  iz.  100-101. 

noticed,  iv.  469  ;  viii.  515  ;  iz. 

361  n. 

Buiridge — ^The  case  o(  cited,  v.  141  n. 

Bdirow'-Sir  Jamee    noticed,  v.  20. 

Burthen  of  cost— Minimizattonor,ii.  1 12-1 14. 

—  of  expenditure— -should  be  boifte  whore 
benefit  reaped,  ii.  943-244. 

Burthens  and  benefits— ^Seneral  dlTisioa  of 
the  law  founded  oDj  iz.  8. 
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Bniiheiifl— Principle  of  ihe  disftributiono^by 
the  civil  code,  ix.  21  -22.  Covnteiparta  of 
benefits,  21 .  According  to  grealest-hftp- 
pinees  principle  only  inpoaed  for  prepon- 
derant benefit,  lb.  The  benefit  often 
overlooked,  ib.  Impoeing  a  burthen  on 
one  for  the  benefit  of  another,  creates  a 
service,  22.  Divided  into  pecnniary  and 
non-pecnniary,  ib.  Contract  and  Coer- 
cion, ib. 

—  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  oneli  meanfl, 
U.110. 

Barton — ^Dr— noticed,  x.  565. 

Barton — Mr— a  solkiitor,  noticed,  z.  16. 

Bnrton-J.  H.— Notes  and  Elncidations  bj, 
it.  110, 196,  816,  851, 679, 589;  iii.  2, 13, 
48,  72,  88, 86, 232, 273,352,603;  iT.  171, 
452;  V.  18, 24, 29,  49,  51,  105,  163,  175, 
188,  202,  265,  266,  388,  454, 533, 578; 
vi.  122, 184, 173,  181, 226,  297,  304,313, 
314,  816,  334,  362,  404,  515,  517,  580, 
53U  567,  571,  573,  579,  581,584,585; 
▼iL  22, 35,61,70,74, 93,101-102, 178,182, 
187,  193,  196,  214,  221,  224,  234, 237, 
253, 257-258, 321, 333, 396, 419, 440, 580; 
iz.  8,  82,  98, 112,  151, 192, 199,  214,218, 
232,  285,  238,  252,  259,  262,  274, 290, 
294,  298,  301,  302,  309,  313,  323,  338, 
848,  358,  400,  408,  410,  417,  441,  465, 
543,  555,  560,  571, 583 ;  iz.  97, 142,  407, 
409,  438, 469, 524, 625-626, 630,  649. 

BnanesB — ^Arrangement  ni  honrs  for,  in 
Legidative  Assemblks,  ii  322-323. 

^-  Intellectnal  instruction  afibrds  the  best 
means  of  relazatien  from,  viii  8-9. 

—  The  mind  would  be  strsngthened  for,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Chrestomathic  system 
ofeducation,viiLlM2. 

—  Faotttioua  creation  of,  by  lawyers,  viL 
201-204.    iS^  Interest,  sinister. 

—  Motion— conaidered,  viL  245-246. 
Busts  as  honorary  revrards,  ii.  219. 
Butchers — ^Fallacy  of  their  exclusion  from 

juries,  vii.  61  n,  416. 
Bnteher-jneat— Plan  for  pieserviag,  in  ice, 

z.  846-350. 
Bute~(jQhn  Stuart,)  Eari  of,  making  peace 

the  t^eat  crime  imputed  ii,  ii.  555. 
Butlcf^Chairles-^oticed,  z.  250-251, 524. 
Buzio»— Vint  io,  by  Benthain  in  his  youth, 

Z.46. 


Gsbell  9.  Yaughan— Case  of,cited,  vit  190  n*. 

Cabinet— The  British— Increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  o^  since  the  cii^teenth 
century,  iz.  217-218  n. 

Influence  of,  favoured  by  non-atten- 
dance of  Members  ni  Parliament,  iii. 
500-502. 

See  Ministry. 


Cacotheism — eztent  of  its  connezion  with 
the  Penal  Code,  iii.  171. 

—  an  improper  ground  for  ezclusion  of  a 
witness,  vi.  106;  vii.  423-427.  Catho- 
lics, 424.  Quakers,  425.  Persons  ez- 
oommnnicated,  ib.  Antipathy  the  real 
cause  of  such  ezclusion,  426-427. 

Cadii  mtiwaflw  The,  of  1820— Observa- 
tions on  HermoM's  Vindication  of  Delay 
of  Justice  in  the  case  o^  viii.  474-482. 

-^  —  charaoterioedy  viii.  470-471. 

Caducity.    See  Superannuation. 

Gbbsu^— raised  the  pay  of  officers  to  gain 
partisans,  iz.  378  n. 

Calamity — Institution  of  a  Minister  for 
protecting  tiie  public  against,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  iz.  439-441. 

—  Judicial  measures  for  prevention  of,  ii. 
39-40. 

Cahunities— The  losses  by,  which  should  be 
reftmded  by  the  State,  i.  387. 

—  Semi-pubUc  off'ences  operating  through; 
tlOO,  115tt. 

—  Physical— List  of,  iii.  168. 

—  Services  of  statistical  information  as  to, 
iz.  627. 

Calas— The  case  of,  noticed,  i.  448;  vii.  17. 

Calatrava — ^His  ealoginm  of  Bentham  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  viii.  554. 

Calculation — How&r  employed  by  off'endeKi 
in  balancing  crimes  and  punishments,  i. 
402. 

Caledonian  Canal— The,  as  an  illustration 
of  an  effort  by  Government  to  increase 
national  wealtii,  iiL  41  n*. 

Calendars  for  preserving  a  record  of  the 
serrices  of  Judges — Plan  for,  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  iz.  526-527. 

Calendar— Periodical  Amendment,  for  giv- 
ing a  view  of  the  legislative  operations  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  iz.  436. 

Call  of  the  House.  Nature  and  effect  of,  ii. 
325. 

a  partial  and  inefficacious  re- 

medyfor  non-attendance,  iii.  508, 509, 51 0. 

Calumny — Considerations  as  to  whether  a 
preventive  to,  may  be  established  con- 
sistently with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ii. 
516. 

—  Satiifoetion  for  iiyuiy  by,  i.  375-376. 

—  Without  publicity,  judges  would  be  a 
prey  to,  vL  355. 

—  Character-evidence  gives  an  opening  for, 
ViL  57. 

—  Oath  of,  vi.  322,  323. 
Cambridge— Letter  on  the  state  of,  z.  483. 

—  Oaths  at,  coiruption  of  national  morals 
and  understanding  from,  v.  213-219. 

—  and  Oxford — ^Difference  in  the  respective 
Constitutions  of,  and  the  historical  cause, 
V.  215. 

Cambridge— Owen— Notice  of,  z.  182,  285. 
Cambronero — Notice  of,  z.  500. 
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Omdoi— (GbttlM  Pratt,  Eul)  firthuAe  of, 
and  oomparison  with  liansield,  x.  119- 
126. 

—  Account  of,  as  a  viiiter  at  BowooA,  z. 
104, 107,  111,  112,  lU,  118,  lis. 

—  The  author's  intercourse  vifli,«t  Dtfwood, 
i  249-260. 

—  His  opinion  on  the  Prindplei  of  Metals 
and  Legislation,  i.  252. 

—  HiB  penonal  oottdnet  to  the  auftor,  i  253. 
• —  His  observation  aboat  a  finiy-days'  %jr- 

anny,  ix.  891  n. 

—  Fragment  on  GoTORkment  attributed  to, 
L240;  X.  62. 

—  HofltiUty  of,  to  Law  Reform,  i.  241-242. 

—  Oedfeniing  to  a  bill  of  exceptions,  yi. 
418. 

—  His  oonfliet  with  Lord  Maoaield,  vi. 
145-148,  534. 

—  noticed,  i  248;  M.  209-210  n;  t.  89, 
1 16, 143  n,  218,  ^15,  342,  358 ;  vi.  492 ; 
X.  64,  97,  557 ;  xL  63. 

'Camden's  Britaonia — Beatham's  remini»- 
cences  of  reading,  in  his  boyhood,  x.  21. 

Campbell—^.  His  imperfbct  deflnitioA  of 
Rhetoric,  Tiii.  93  n. 

Instance  of  scantiness  in  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric,  yfii.  271-272  n. 

Campbell— Sv  Day.  Gtrenmstances  of  the 
resignation  of,  noticed,  iii  373  n. 

Ctempbell— ifr,  contraotor  ibr  the  eostody 
of  prisoneis  in  ihe  Hulks,  xi.  117. 

Campbell  v.  Hall,  the  Grenada  case,  oiied, 
K  266-269. 

Campe — J.  C,  made  citlieB  of  Fnuwe,  x. 
281. 

Can,  and  cannot — Evil  eifects  of  the  use  of, 
in  dedarations  as  to  iaws;  proposal  to 
substitute  ought  and  ought  not,  ii.  495, 
499, 500, 510,  512, 524,  530. 

Canada.  How  fiur  it  is  supposed  to  .be  a 
good  field  for  transplanting  Engtieh  lasrs 
to,  i.  171-172. 

Ctuialo— UtUity  of;  HL  67. 

—  under  the  mperintendanoe  of  the  In- 
ierier  CommmiiBalion  Minister  by  the 
Coimtilntionid  Cede,  ix.  4ftl. 

Candidates  for  office — Mefliod  of  asoertain- 

vigthe  ^ttaliilcafions  oi;  hj  Coaatitntiowal 

Code,  ix.  271-283. 
Cbuidoar— Want  of.  Libel  inftcnd  '-from,  in 

English  practice,  y.  110. 
Canning— Elisabeth— Case  ei;  tpioted,  t.  81, 

521 ;  Hi.  304-305 ;  ifdi.  87,  570  <sl 
Ounriiig— Cteorge — Notice  o^  ae  .«  student 

at^Oxford,  x.  221. 

—  —  talking  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
department  as  a  matter  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  Lord  Ottstlereagfa^s  feeUogs,  t. 
143  n.  ' 

Hisdiotom  ^infmny  must  Test  some- 
where," criticised,  iL  429. 

noticed,  t.  301,  316 ;  x.  468,  483, 

531,  534,  570,  588. 


Cmmon  compared  with  raekets  as  an  instra* 
ment  of  destruction,  ix.  349-350  n. 

Canon  Law,  as  a  classification  of  Law,oon- 
sidered,  fii.  158. 

Canenii^iantic  exeMwe— The,  in  schools, 
ezplained,  viii.  45. 

Canonization  of  Saints — Practice  oomieoted 
with,  ti.  220. 

Capacity — Indications  of,  fi>r  pvbHo  em- 
ployment, how  elicited,  ii.  195. 

Cbpias — ^Absconding  after  a  writ  of,  vii. 
50  n». 

Capital— Definition  of,  iii.  36  n. 

—  Employment  of,  in  the  manner  most  eon- 
ducire  to  wealth,  ilL  68-09.  Land  the 
most  adTantageouB,  but  only  so  when 
nothing  done  for  its  enoouragement,  ib. 
lianu&otnres  sold  in  the  eonntiy,  next, 
69.  Thoeeeoldabrond,Bext,ib.  Carry- 
ing trade,  last,  ib.  The  scale,  Adam 
Smith's,  ib. 

—  How  diminished  by  taxes,  iii.  76. 

—  Effect  of  national  knas,  and  their  re- 
payment, on,  iii.  76. 

—  Advantages  of  large,  iiL  79. 

—  Nationat-xEfibct  of  enqdoying  taxes  in 
liquidating  dobt  on  die,  IM.  80-02. 

—  Boonties  a  compnlsory  increase  ni,  m. 
57-58. 

—  BiTBTsianof  from  one  anbgeot  to  another 
— ^mistaken  notions  as  to  erik  from,  ii. 
549-550. 

—  Prohibition  to  dispoee  of  property  by 
win  onpedes  the  Mcomnlation  di;  a.  336. 

—  Aecnmulation  ot,  noniished  by  the  un- 
limited right  of  testatii^,  vL  531  n. 

—  How  H  may  find  its  way  to  a  iMBbaroos 
connti^  when  life  and  psopesty  are  made 
secure,  riii.  597-598. 

—  The  usuqr  Isvrs  pieviBnt  accumnlation 
of,  by  suppressing  projects,  iiL  20-29, 47- 
50. 

—  The  oBorf  laws  tend  to  reduce,  iiL  47. 

—  Effect  of  machinery  on  the  enqdoymant 
vt,  on  labour,  iiL  80. 

—  The  quanti^  of  prodnctiTe  labour  that 
caa  be  employnd,  lor  trade  carried  on  in 
any  direction,  dependent  on  the  amonnt 
of,  iii.  43,  54,  79. 

—  Income  resolTod  into,  thiongh  the  in- 
strumentality of  taxation,  iiL  44. 

—  Advantage  of  exportation  of,  to  persons 
of  fixed  income,  iiL  52  n. 

—  Relative  amonnt  at,  to  that  of  labour^ 
fixes  wages,  iii.  61. 

—  should  be  employable  in  trade,  without 
producing  the  responaihility  ef  partner- 
ohip,  iiL  48. 

—  Increases  of  the  mass  of,  with  relation  to 
the  amonnt  of  money  and  commodities, 
iii.  69-70. 

—  Inquiry  into  the  profits  tit,  when  em* 
ployed  in  agricnltuie,  x.  373-374. 

—  Trade  the  child  of,  iv.  4, 11. 
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C^tal— Profitable  indiutiy  Umited  by  tiw 
ftmonnt  of,  iL  647. 

—  Limitation  of  pTodaetion  by — Impor- 
taooe  of  the  aphorism,  ilL  295. 

—  National.  Adyantage  to,  of  the  pnjeet 
of  oonvenion  of  stock  into  Annuity  notes, 
iii.  132-138. 

•—  Eifeet  of  a  general  eqnaliation  of  pro- 
perty npoa,  L  860. 

—  How  a  jofait  stock  for  a  Junction  ot  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  become  a  safe 
inTCStment  for,  ii.  568-570. 

Capital  Pnnishment — Inefficiency  o(  even 
in  the  way  of  example,  in  comparison 
with  the  Penitentiary  system.  It.  244. 

—  —  Reasons  for  the  former  frequency  of, 
in  England,  t.  534. 

discussed,  i.  441-450.    DiTision  into 

simple  and  afiUctiTe,  441-444.  Merita 
examined,  444-450.  See  Death-punish- 
ment. 

laid  on  because   criminals  escape 

through  quibbles,  m  453. 

casually  noticed,  tU.  44, 58,  67. 

Bee  Death-pnnidiment. 

Capitalists — ^would  suiter  less  than  labouxen 
by  a  general  partition  of  property,  iii.  608. 

—  frequently  profit  by  new  inyentions,  when 
artisans  sufibr,  TiiL  576. 

Caprice — Legal  maxims  dictated  by,L  6-7  n*. 

Caprieee— Popular,  against  punishments,  L 
411-413. 

Capture.  Reasons  why  it  should  be  in  the 
general  case  ooniined  to  articles  in  the 
hands  of  the  GoTerament  of  the  enemy, 
ix.  881-882.  Exception  in  places  taken 
by  assault,  and  the  reaaons,  882. 

Qgaccae—llie ;  Bentham's  proposal  to 
emigrate  to,  x.  457-45a 

Card-playing — ^Innooent  and  pendcionB  re- 
sort to,  11255. 

Garew— Sir  Reginald  Pole— A  letter  from, 
to  Bentham,  on  Mr  Adam  and  the  Panop- 
ticon, X.  252-258. 

Correspondence  with,  on  his  fin- 
ancial opinions,  and  propoeal  to  publish 
them  along  with  a  oommani  by  Bentham, 
X.  823-829. 

Letters  from,  x.  259. 

Lettor  to,  x.  414-415. 

noticed,  x.  263. 

Caiew — ^Thomas.  His  motion  for  Annual 
Parliaments,  iii.  455-456  n. 

Carmd^— SwediahBnToy  to  Fkance,  noticed, 
X.817. 

Gsriisle— Richard— Letter  to,  on  his  im- 
prisonment, X.  527-528. 

Carmarthen — ^Marquisofi  Asehool-feilowof 
Bentham's,  X.  81. 

Cumei^— Yon— Attempt  o^  at  codification, 
ii.  229. 

CamoV— noticed,  x.  485. 

Guoline— (^ueen.  Allusion  to  the  trial  o^ 
ii.l86. 


Caroline— Qneen.    The  case  of,  ( 
on,  X.  474. 

Carr  against  Hood  and  Siaipe— The  ease 
of,  dted,  T.  162  n. 

Carr— Lady.  Notice  of,  as  a  risiter  at  Bo- 
wood,  x.  117. 

Carriage — Diminution  of  expense  of,  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  labour, 
iii.  67. 

Carrington — Lord — ^Mention  of,  x.  106. 

Carrying  Trade — ^The  least  advantageous 
employment  of  capital,  iii.  69. 

Carter— Sir  John— Mention  of,  xL  120. 

Cartwright — Mi^or— Correspondence  with, 
as  to  the  complainta  by  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales  of  abuses  by  the  GoTem- 
ment,  x.  463-466. 

urges  Bentham  to  allow  himself  to 

be  made  one  of  the  Committee  of  Guard- 
ians of  Constitutional  Reform,  x.  522-523. 

Letters  fi^om,  x.  507-508, 637. 

Lettor  to,  X.  625. 

NoUces  o(  iii.  469, 481  n;  !▼.  567 ; 

Tiii.  470;  x.  490,  522,  563. 

Carysfort— Lord,  noticed,  x.  170. 

Cases — ^Utility  o^  as  a  groundwork  for  sta- 
tutes, TiL  310  n. 

Cases  of  nouns— Nature  of,  viit  345-346. 
For  expressing  relation,  345.  External 
mode  by  a  separate  word — internal,  by  an 
alteration,  ib.  Latter  mora  conTenient 
as  it  may  be  unifonn— otU  of  Tarieties  of 
declension,  346. 

Cass  Sir  Johur— a  connexion  of  the  Bent- 
ham fiunily,  X.  1. 

Gaesini — ^Trigonometrical  Chart  of,  noticed^ 
T.  428. 

Castellfr— Don.  A  risiter  of  Bentham's,  z. 
446. 

Gastellux — Chevalier  de — Correspondence 
o^  with  Bentham,  x.  87. 

Castes  in  India— EiFecta  of,  in  narrowing  the 
field  of  competition,  ii  227. 

Castle— That  a  man's  house  is  his— The 
saying  eritidaed,  ii.  511  n. 

Castlereai#H-(Bobert  Stewart,  Lord,  Mar- 
quis of  Londondeny)— Allusion  to  the 
death  o(  ii.  41. 

—  notioed,  ii.  441,  448;  ilL  443;  t.  108, 
148  n,  815,  872;  X.  581. 

Casual  evidence — ^Valne  of,  eonsideredy  vi 
173. 

Casually-written  evidence— Analysis  o(  vi. 
164-165;  vu.  121-126.  Applies  to  letters 
and  memoranda,  121.  Chaiaeteriatie 
fraud  o^  ib.  When,  and  under  what  pre- 
eanti<ms  to  be  admitted,  122.  Not  to  be 
admitted  in  place  of  interrogatioa  of 
witness  when  that  can  be  goty  ib.  Case 
of  a  party  demanding  the  acript  of  ano- 
ther, 123-124.  OfapiulyoflMnghisovni, 
124.    Precautionary  regulations,  125. 

TestiBKmial  in  some  re^eeta  in- 

finriorto,viil26. 
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OMOftUy-writien  eridenoe — Anthentieatloii 
in  the  case  of,  yii.  180-181. 

ita  ehanoe  of  anperiority  to  onU, 

from  nearness  to  the  eyent,  tu.  188. 

Real  eyidenoe  transmitted  through, 

Tii.  152-154. 

Casoist— Definition  of  a,  ii.  261. 

Gats — ^Bentham's  fondness  for,  xi.  80-81. 

Catanomothetio  Jadicatore,  (yiz.  Legisla- 
tive,)— ^Poflition  of,  as  a  hraneh  of  Ethics, 
in  tiie  Enoyelopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Science,  viii.  95. 

Catastatico-chrestic  Ph^nrgios,  or  Tech- 
nology— Position  of,  in  the  Encyclopedi- 
cal Sketch  of  Art  and  Sdence,  viii.  88. 

Gateohism  of  Parliamentary  Reform — or 
outline  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
iiL  539-552. 

Introdaction  to,  iiL  435-588. 

Categorical— the  proper  form  of  enactiye 
propositions,  iii.  277  n. 

Categories — The,  of  the  Aristotelians- 
Commentary  on,  yiiL  284-236. 

Catherine  II.  of  Rnssia— Civilizing  efforts 
of,  i.  568,  569,  571. 

Skilftilness  displayed  in  her  ma- 
nagement of  national  prejudices,  i.  182. 

Her  paUication  of  rewards,  ii.  204. 

Her  exemption  of  the  nobles  from 

corporal  punishment,  ii.  196. 

Moral  effect  of  her  submitting  to 

inoenlation,  i.  564. 

Her  reform  as  to  prizes,  U.  537. 

Her  scale  of  ranks  animadyerted  on, 

iL  191, 194. 

Her  soale  of  ranks,  and  its  mili- 
tary principle  :  a  few  good  effects,  and 
many  bad  from,  ix.  800. 

The   strength  of  the  Goyemment 

of  discussed,  in  the  letters  of  Anti-Ma- 
chiayel  against  the  seyeranoe  of  Denmark 
from  Russia,  x.  201-211. 

Notice  of  a  progress  by,  through  her 

dominions,  x.  170-171. 

Casual  notices  of,  iy.  317;  ix.  133; 

X.  214,  524;  xi.  97. 

Notices  of,  by  Dumont,  x.  409-4 1 0. 

Catholics— Roman;  Sensibility  of,  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  i.  174. 

Restrictions  on,  i.  437. 

Treatment  of  testimony  of,  by  Eng- 

Ush  law,  yii.  424. 

—  — Providing  for  the  religious  obser- 
▼a&cee  of,  in  prisons,  iv.  24, 176  n. 

-—  —  Absence  of  religious  instonction  for^ 
in  the  penal  colonies,  i.  494. 

Fallacy  of  the  identity  of  denomina- 
tion on  which  they  are  persecuted,  ii.  417. 

-—  —  Cruelty  of— The  term  examined  as  an 
instance  of  the  fallacy  of  sweeping  dassi- 
iioation,  ii.  440-441. 

and    Dissantexa— Project    for    the 

union  o^  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
liberty,  x.  592-594. 
Vol.  XI. 


Catholics  of  Ireland — Finessing  of  Govern- 
ment as  to  relief  of,  iii.  619-620. 

Oatholio  Association— Bentham  subscribes 
to,  and  expresses  his  opinion  about,  x. 
544. 

Catholic  Church — ^Doctrines  of,  as  to  Si- 
mony, ii.  248. 

Catholic  ClainuK- Letter  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hob- 
house  on  the,  X.  523-525. 

Catholic  countries — Saints'  days  in,  produc- 
tive of  idleness,  iii.  68. 

Catholic  religion — ^Exercise  of  would  be 
prevented,  by  judicial  disclosures  of  con- 
fession, vi.  98, 99;  vii.  367. 

Catholic  relief— George  III.'s  resistance  to, 
on  the  ground  of  his  oath,  v.  193,  208. 

Caulfield—James.  See  Charlemont — Earl 
of. 

Causation — Idea  of,  involved  in  those  of 
action  and  passion,  viii.  200. 

Cause — ^as  generally  used,  the  name  of  a 
fictitious  entity,  viii.  130. 

Cause  and  Elffeot — Relation  between,  vi. 
237. 

Evidence  i^om,  in  the  deducing  of 

prior  events  from  posterior,  and  vide  wna^ 
vii.  62-64. 

Fictitious  entities  appertaining 

to  relation  as  between,  viii.  206-21 0.  Mo- 
tion involved  in  the  idea  of  causation, 
206-208.  Motions  analysed,  lb.  General 
division  into  productive  and  unproductive, 

208.  Ambiguity  of  the  word  cause — an 
operation,  and  the  author  of  it,  ib.  Con- 
fusion in  the  term,  ^  The  cause  is  always 
proportioned  to  its  effect,"  ib.  Use  of  the 
preposition  the  before  cause,  work,  effect, 
&c.,  tends  to  confiision — ^used  when  there 
is  an  unknown  multitude  of  causes,  208- 

209.  No  causes  in  operation  without 
circumstances  promotive  or  obstructive, 
209.  Hence  frllse  or  iiftperfect  conclu- 
sions in  science,  ib.  Considerations  as  to 
the  degree  of  security  for  accuracy  in  the 
difl^rent  sciences,  ib.  Peculiar  difficulty 
in  Politics,  and  other  branches  of  Ethics, 
from  the  sources  of  illusion,  209-210.  The 
Aristotelian  arrangement  of  material,  for- , 
mal,  efficient,  and  final  causes  explidned, 
210. 

Sciences  involving  the  relation  of, 

belong  to  the  more  abstruse  branches  of 
education,  viii.  26. 

Cause  and  obstacle  oonflmnded,  in  the  sup- 
port of  abuses — ^a  form  of  fallacy,  ii.  466- 
469. 

Cause — a  term  improperly  applied  to  a  suit, 
ii.  33. 

Causes  in  Courts  of  Justice — Considerations 
as  to  an  undeviating  order  of  precedence 
for,  iv.  322. 

What  constitutes  importance  in, 

iv.  847. 

—  —  •—  Appropriation  of  different .  sorts 

D* 
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«f,  to  dUbrent  emuti,  eonndered,  tu.  289- 

290. 
CftUMt  III  CowtB  of  Joatieo    Baadying  of, 

from  ooort  to  ooort,  TiL  236-28d. 

See  suits. 

CoMtei  eeUbree  quoted,  Tii.  76  n. 
Arenge  dnntion  of,  TiL  51  n. 

—  —  Minute  siftuig  of  tnnsaotioBS  ia,  Til 
467. 

WftDt  of  interest  in,  from  ererything 

beingredaoed  to fiHrm,  yL  441. 

—  —  Fnqnenoyofeoiitradiiefeorjtestimotty 
iQ,Ti499. 

Caation«7  instraotions  for  the  vse  of  the 
judge  in  weighing  OTidenoe,  tL  151-175 ; 
TiL  563-508.  Propriety  of  such  instmc- 
tioDS  instead  of  unbendiag  rules,  tL  151- 
152;  TiL  563-567.  Considerations  in 
weighing  eTidcnoe,  tL  158-155.  Impro- 
habUitj  as  a  oause  of  suspicion,  158-154. 
Interest,  154-156 ;  tU.  567-578.  Pecu- 
niary interest  in  particular,  Ti.  156-160 ; 
TiL  578-575.  Elbct  of  siinations  in  life 
on  oTldence,  tI.  160-164;  Tii.  575-577. 
Interest  from  the  sexual  connexions,  Tii. 
577-581.  Interest  from  situation  with 
remect  to  the  suit,  581-584.  From  im- 
probity, 585-591.  Cautions  as  to  casually 
written  oTidence,  tL  164-165.  Hearsay, 
165.  Eridenee  eollected,  not  in  the  best 
mode,  165-166.  Scale  of  trustworthiness, 
167-168.  What  is  the  best  OTidenoe,  168- 
169.  Scrutfaiiiing^effMtofit,169.  Writ- 
ten and  oral  oTidenee  oompared,  170-171. 
Original  and  tnnscriptiiimis,  171-174. 
Primary  oompared  with  hesnay,  172. 
Preappointed  oompared  with  casual,  173. 
Oflioial  oompared  with  unofficial,  ib. 
fioale  of  trustworthiness  according  to 
English  law,  175.    Sm  Instructions. 

Cantiousneas,  prudence,  Ac,  as  designatiTe 
of  motiTe8,L204. 

CaTalry  as  a  branch  of  the  defensiTo  Ibree — 
The  Tarious  species  o^  ix.  849. 

—  £Sw  Dragoons. 

CaTB's  LiTcs  of  the  Apostle»— Perasal  of,  by 

Bentham,  in  childhood,  x.  12. 
/>elibaef~«o  eril  in  the  case  of  idle  eon- 

Bumers,  OL  74. 

—  of  the  Catholic  clergy  noticed,  i.  549. 

—  forced — Ciroumstances  producing,  L  544. 
Cells— Use  of,  in  prisons,  considered.  It.  10- 

11. 

—  Plan  and  use  of,  for  Panopticon  Inspec- 
tion-house, iT.  41-47.  Farther  particulars 
and  alterations,  67-76. 

—  Double,  in  Panopticon,  to  mitigate  ab- 
stract soUtude,  iT.  71-76. 

Censor  of  law  distingnisbed  from  expositor, 

L229. 
Censorial  fonction  of  the  Public-opinion 

OVftonal,  ix.  158. 
Censorddp  of  the  prem  —  ETils  of,  i.  588, 

575. 


Census    faiggfiiitlons  as  to  the  best  means 

of  taking  the,  X.  851-356. 
Central  Criminal  Court— Honey  paid  for 

admission  to,  tL  882  nv. 

Shorthand  writer  in,  tL  414  n. 

Ceremony  of  an  oath,  Ti.  309.    See  Oath. 
Cemichef— Count,  noticed,  x.  1 1 1 . 
Certainty — Nature  of  the  quality  o(  as  a 

fictitious  entity,  riiL  211. 
•—  of  punishment— EffiMt  of,  L  401-402. 

—  or  uncertainty,  in  the  measurement  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  i.  16. 

—  and  uncertainty,  as  applied  to  oTidence, 
defined,  Tii.  78,  79. 

Certificate — ^Vote-making.  Prorisions  as  to, 
and  fbrm  of,  in  Badical  Reform  Bill,  iii. 
564-565. 

—  official— Authentication  by,  rii.  178. 
Certiorari— Nature  of  writ  of,  iL  108. 

—  Origin  and  operation  of,  iii.  831  n. 

—  Pr^eedings  by  Justices  quashed  on,  TiL 
314  n. 

—  The  mischicTous  uses  o^  t.  529. 
Cemio  Bonorum  in  Scotland,  tL  181-182. 
Cestny  que  trust — Criticism  on  the  expres- 
sion, L  106  n*. 

UninteDigibmty  of  the  tern,  iL 

85n. 
Cetto— Tisited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 

Russia,  X.  150. 
Ceykm— Letter  from  Sir  Alexander  John- 
ston on  the  introduction  and  practice  of 

Jury  Trial  in,  iL  185-188. 
ChaHlet — M.,  a  wine-merchant — Notice  of, 

X.  131-132. 
Chain  of  OTidenoe — ^Tlie  ordinary  meaning 

of,  distinguished  flrom  the  author's,  Tii. 

65  n. 

—  of  presumptions  in  eridenee,  weakened 
by  length,  ViL  65. 

Chains  ni  principal  and  eridentiary  foots, 

Tii.  2. 

Challenge    maU  ide  of  authentic  writings, 

TU.  184. 
Challenging  of  Jurors — ^Prineiple  of,  and 

reason  why  not  to  be  extended  to  Qnasi 

Jury,  iL  144-145. 

—  in  sdiools— System  of,  reoommended,iT. 
63. 

—  in  schools — ^Emulation  encouraged  by,  iL 
198. 

Chambera— LedslatiTo.   Upper.    Letter  to 

eitisens  of  Franee  against.  It.  419-450. 

SSm  Peers. 
— •  Two— DiTision  of  legislatiTS  bodies  into, 

considered,  ii.  307-310. 
Chambers — ^Ephraim,  noticed,  riii.  74, 99. 
Champerty — ^Hardship  and  injustice  of  the 

law  as  to,  iii.  19-20. 

—  casually  noticed,  riL  376. 

Chance — Application  of,  to  the  choice  of 
subjects  of  examination  of  candidates,  as 
a  means  of  testing  aTorage  qualifications 
OTor  a  wide  field,  ix.  279-282. 
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Chaaee— Applieftiion  of,  to  the  allotment  of 
benefits  too  ntinnte  for  distribution,  and 
of  burdens,  iz.  282-283. 

—  Instaneee  of  Jury  referring  rerdict  to, 
▼L  226  n*. 

Chnneellor— The  term,  an  iUnstration  of  bar- 
barons  nomenclature,  riiL  71  n. 

—  The  Lord — Origin  and  progress  of  the 
Tarious  jurisdictions  oi^  ▼.  482 ;  tL  422- 
423 ;  Tii.  294-295. 

—  Sketch  of  a,  yi.  137. 

—  Issue  directed  by  the,  ti.  40, 71, 463  nf, 
488. 

—  The  duties  of,  too  much  for  one  man  pre- 
semng  his  healtii,  and  therefore  neglect- 
ed and  abused,  iz.  519-620. 

—  The  emoluments  ixt,  compared  with  the 
attendance  and  duties,  t.  378-382.  Lord 
£ldon*B  defence  on  the  subject  examined, 
ib. 

—  The  emoluments  of,  from  bankruptcy 
business,  y.  595-596  n ;  vi  42  n. 

—  AnimadTeraions  on  the  practice  of  his 
being  a  political  partisan,  iii.  493. 

—  Eril  effect  of  his  baring  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  380-381. 

—  abaddepositaiy  of  patronage,?.  345,426. 
Gbancety— Court  of— Delays  in,  rii.  216- 

221  ^-BiU  in  Equity,  216-217.  Three 
warrants  for  attendance  on  masters,  in- 
stead of  one,  217.  Secrecy  of  master's 
office,  218;— Countenanced  by  the  supe- 
rior judges  in  Chancery,  217-218. 

Examination  of  witnesses  in  cases 

before,  yi.  487. 

Gilbert's  reason  why  the  proceedings 

of,  are  not  of  record,  yi.  185. 

Profligacy  of  practice  in,  u.  48-49. 

The  manifest  superiority  o^  when 

not  in  commission,  but  under  a  single 
judge,  y.  18. 

On  the  proposed  absorption  of  the 

Vice-Chancellor's  and  Roll's  Court  in  the, 
y.  553-563. 

Abuses  in,  as  to  fees  of  masters,  Ac.; 

their  existence  at  Lord  Eldon's  accession, 
and  increase  under  him,  y.  349-370. 
History  of  Lord  Erskine's  order,  and  Lord 
Eldon's  conduct  regarding  it,  351-357. 
Mr  Lowe's  exposure,  357-359.  Salisbury's 
case,  359-362.  The  abuse  legalized  by 
act  of  Parliament,  362-364.  The  term 
Swindling  applied  to  fees  for  ficfcitious  at- 
tendances, 364-367.  The  abuse  compared 
to  ship-money,  367.  Its  danger  tested  by 
its  application  to  other  departments,  367- 
368.  A  partnership  for  plunder,  368- 
869.    Dispensing  power,  869-370. 

Letter  to  Sir  fVancis  Burdett  on  de- 
lays in,  and  the  proposed  appointment  of 
an  additional  judge,  z.  460-461. 

Arrean  in — Proposal  for  disposing 

of,  by  a  Despatch  Court  See  Equity 
Despatch  Court. 


Chancery— Wards  of— Practice  aa  to,  eriti- 

cised,  iii  386-387  n« 
Chanceiy-— Masters  in— Origin  and  duties 

of,  yi  423. 
Change— The  dread  of,  as  expressed  in  the 

argument  against  innoyation;  its  causes, 

ii  418-419. 

—  cannot  take  place  without  being  accom- 
panied by  motion,  yiii  142. 

—  always  produces  inconyenience,  and 
must  be  justified  by  the  remoyal  of 
greater,  y.  170. 

—  How  far  the  horror  of,  interferes  with 
improyements  in  the  army  and  nayy,ix. 
407. 

Chapel  of  PanoptiooiH-Plan  and  construc- 
tion of,  iy.  43. 

—  Proper  nature  of,  for  a  Panopticon  Peni- 
tentiary House,  iy.  76, 78-79. 

Ghapelier— M.,  on  the  Parliament  of  Bret- 
any,  iy.  875  n. 

Notice  of,  X.  287. 

Chaplains — of  lords  mayor  and  of  judges 
who  are  Peers — Proposal  that  oaths  be 
administered  by,  yi  820  n. 

Chapman— Sophia,  Case  of  dted,  ix.  649- 
650. 

Chapp^— The  Abb^    Anecdote  of,  i.  439. 

Chuaoter  of  offender  as  influencing  extent 
of  alarm  in  case  of  crime,  i.  77-80.  De- 
riyed  from  the  symptoms  of  (lie  offence, 
77.  Kind  exhibited  where  weakness  op- 
pressed, ib.  Where  distress  ag^yated,ib. 
Where  respect  to  superiors  disremded, 
77-78.  Gratuitous  cruelty,  78.  Preme- 
ditation, ib.  Conspiracy,  ib.  Violation 
of  confidence,  ib.  Falsehood,  78.  Grrounds 
of  extenuation,  79-80. 

—  of  official  persons— Propriety  of  sanc- 
tioning inquiries  into,  ii.  423-427. 

—  The  tincture  it  receiyes  from  occupation, 
iy.  387. 

—  National — Beyolutions  that  haye  taken 
place  in,  alluded  to,  i  177. 

—  Good  or  bad.  Practice  of  inferring  ex- 
dusiyely  fh>m  indiyidual  actions,  i  487- 
489. 

—  Bad,  as  an  imputation  employed  in  de^ 
bate,  ii.  415. 

—  Offences  against— Satisfaction  as  appli- 
cable to,  i.  375. 

—  Punislunent  by  loss  of,  i  455.  See  Mo- 
ral Sanction. 

—  Effect  of  regard  for,  in  fayour  of  truth 
of  testimony,  yi.  159. 

—  of  an  aocnsed  person,  how  far  eridence, 
yii  56-60.  Difficulties  attending  the  con- 
sideration, 57.  Tedionsness  of  inquiry, 
ib.  Opens  a  door  for  calumny,  ib.  Rules 
— no  such  eridence  without  power  to 
judge  to  allow  time  for  counter-inquiry; 
limitation  on  the  eridence  of  bad  charac- 
ter, &c.,  58-59.  Should  be  registered,  59. 
List  of  facts  for  registration,  59-60. 
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Chaaneter  of  %  witnMs— Rnlei  for  ftdmb- 
sion  of  oridenoe  for  or  against,  Tii.  60. 

—  of  a  witneaa — Oifenoea  which  affoct  the, 
60-61. 

—  of  a  witnoM  should  not  be  ground  of  ex- 
clnaion,  ▼!.  106.    See  Improbity. 

Character^Yidenoe — defects  it  is  liable  to 
in  oriminAl  cases,  ti.  378  n. 

Recourse  to,  to  be  avoided,  ii.  59-60. 

In  what  oases  to  be  reoeiTod,  iL  61- 

62. 

Soits  inTolWng,  reckoned  complex, 

ii.81. 

Charaoteristicalness  as  a  property  of  pun- 
ishment, i.  403-404. 

Charve  necessary  to  support  interrogatory 
in  bill  in  Equity,  u.  49 ;  W.  488-484. 

Charge  d'Aifairs— Bank  of,  as  a  diplomatic 
nunister,  ix.  228. 

Charity — ^Voluntary.  How  the  aberrations 
of,  may  be  rectified  by  a  good  system  of 
Pauper  management,  viiL  428-430. 

—  Voluntary-^lffect  of,  examined,  i.  315- 
316. 

—  Procuring  justice  to  the  indigent  an  im- 
portant exercise  of,  tu.  876. 

—  Evils  of  misdirected,  iL  211. 

—  Extent  of,  in  England,  L  562. 

—  Proper  direction  of,  i.  568. 
€3iarity-Inquiry  Commission — OperationB  of 

the,  examined,  t.  608. 

Charity  Bchool»--Information  on  fluctua- 
tions in  the  expense  of  clothing,  derived 
from,  X.  377-878. 

Charlemont,  (James  Caulfleld  earl  of.)  The 
Liberal  interest  in  Ireland  betrayed  by, 
i.251. 

—  His  treachery  in  the  breaking  up  of. 
the  Irish  Volunteer  Association,  iii  618- 
620. 

—  casually  noticed,  x.  122. 

Charles  I.— Reign  of,  characterised,  iL  444. 
Author's  early  feelings  regs^diqg,  i. 

268-269  n. 
Condemnation  of,  considered  as  an 

act  of  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal,  viiL 

562. 
Notices  of,  iv.  283  n,  367,  868 ;  viiL 

557 ;  X.  495. 
Charles  II.— Reign  of,  characterised,  iL  444. 
His  attacks  on  the  corporations,  L 

483. 
The  shutting  of  the  Exchequer  by^ 

commented  on,  v.  286  n. 
His  intrigues  with  France  noticed, 

a  245. 

Bribery  of,  by  France,  noticed,  L  549. 

His8aleofI>unkiri[,iL537. 

called  by  the  Churdi  a  most  religious 

king,  ix.  133. 
Casual  notices  of,  v.  453;  ix.  291, 

293. 
Charlotte— The  Princess— Notice  of,  x.  472. 
Charter  by  a  monarch  to  his  people — Con- 


sidentionsas  totheeffloaeyof,  as  a  seen- 
rity  against  misrule,  viii.  575. 
Charters — Restrictive — how  beneficial   in 
bad  governments,  ix.  122-128. 

—  to  colonies.  The  nature  of,  examined, 
iv.  258-263.  Shown  that  a  charter  con- 
taining legislative  powers  is  illegal,  258- 
261.  Chuter  presumes  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, and  not  applicable  to  ordinances 
for  a  colonyaffcer  itis  constitnted, 261-263. 

Charteris— Colonel,  noticed,  iv.  873. 

Chase — Right  ot  Considerations  rsgard- 
ing,  L  329-330. 

Chatelet— Duo  de,  noticed,  x.  216. 

Chatham— William  first  Earl  of.    tePitt 

Chatham — ^The  second  Earl  of.  Account  of, 
as  a  visiter  at  Bowood,  x.  100, 104, 105. 

noticed,  v.  315  n ;  x.  296. 

Chauvelin— M.,  noticed,  x.  282,  316. 

Chauvet — ^M.,  noticed,  x.  305. 

Cheats— Publicity  to  the  machinations  of; 
recommended,  i.  554. 

Cheating  at  play— Ouaiding  the  public 
against,  i.  553. 

Checks  on  judge  of  appellate  judicatory,  and 
their  difference  from  those  in  the  immedi- 
ate, ii.  167-168. 

—  on  judges — ^manner  in  which  they  are 
profess^  to  be  constitutMJU  ^iL  324. 

iSnm  Public-opinion  Tribunal. 

Chelsea  Hospital — Costliness  and  waste  in, 
ix.  376. 

The  propriety  of  the  institution  con- 
sidered, ii.  219. 

Chemico-mechanical  source  of  motion,  from 
the  descent  of  water,  examined,  viiL  132- 
133. 

CHmrsTBT.  Substitution  of  the  term  Idio- 
seopic  Anthropurgics  for,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii. 
87. 

—  Clumsiness  of  the  old  system  of  signs 
adopted  in,  viii.  167. 

—  The  doubt  whether  it  belongs  to  Natural 
Philosophy  or  Natural  History,  an  illus- 
tration of  defective  nomenclature,  viii.  70. 

—  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal— defined 
and  located  in  the  Cbrestomathic  system 
of  instruction,  viiL  31-32. 

—  Habits  of  intellectual  order  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  study  €lt,  viiL  12. 

-—  The  bearing  of,  on  the  ordinary  coneens 
oflife,viiL24. 

—  Bentham's  early  fondness  for,  x.  47, 84, 
92. 

—  Proficiency  of  the  French  in  the  science 
of,  compared  with  tiieir  deficiency  in 
legislation,  u.  521-522. 

—  Professonhip  of,  in  central  towns,  iL  257. 
Chester  division  of  the  Welsh  circuits— De- 

Uys  in,  tii.  220-221. 

—  Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in  his  youth,  x.  46. 
Chesterfield— (Philip  Stanhope,  fifth  Earl 

of) — Anecdote  o^  x.  94. 
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Caiegterfield  —  (PhUip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
fourth  Eurl  of) — His  opinion  of  ihe 
Honee  of  Lords,  t.  186. 

Chieane — Maid  JUU  challenge  of  authentic 
doooments  prompted  by,  ▼&.  184. 

Chicaneries  about  notice  in  English  prac- 
tice, Tii.  249-255.    ^Notice. 

Caiild--Administeringanoathto,Tii.428-429. 

—  Interest  of,  as  affecting  OTidenoe  regard- 
ing parent,  tI.  161 ;  yii.  576. 

—  Condition  of  ar~rForfeitnre  of,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, i.  471-472.  How  Ikr  it  can  be 
accomplished,  472-473. 

Child-nursing  as  abranch  of  Pauper  manage- 
ment, yiii.  391. 

Children — Gruardianship  of.  Principles  of 
the  CiTU  Code  regarding,  i.  347-348. 

—  Their  minds  enfeebled  by  the  conyenuk- 
tion  of  servants  and  other  uneducated 
persons,  Tiii.  12. 

—  How  fax  the  cost  of  supporting,  is  to  be 
deducted  in  estimating  income  for  judicial 
purposes,  ii.  110. 

—  Extent  of  their  reliance  on  testimony, 
Ti.241. 

—  Labourand  difficulty  of  iuTention  prompts 
to  tell  truth,  tI.  263. 

—  Position  of,  an  answer  to  the  fidlacy 
that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  ii.  499. 

—  Apportionmentof  succession  among4.335. 

—  ofthe  labouring  classes — Suggestions  for 
arrangements  in  connexion  wiUi  thePoor- 
Uw,  for  advantageously  boarding  and 
rearing  them,  viii.  421-424. 

—  Personal  superintendence  of,  by  parents, 
saved  by  the  Chrestomathio  system  of 
instruction,  vilL  13-14. 

—  Interest  of,  in  the  perpetuity  of  marriage, 
i.  854-355. 

—  Limitation  of  the  power  of  parents  over, 
in  respect  to  marriage,  i.  356. 

— Difficulty  of  a4ju8tinga  system  of  parochial 
relief  to  the  number  of  in  a  funily,  illus- 
trated in  Pitt's  Poor  Bill,  viii.  444-446. 

—  Guardianship  of,  and  religion  of  parents 
with  reference  to  it,  iii.  386. 

—  Responsibility  of  parents  for,  in  regard 
to  reparation  for  offences,  i.  385-386. 

—  Means  of  laying  up  provision  for,  among 
the  working  classes,  viii.  409-417.  See 
Frugality  Banks. 

—  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code  regarding 
Parents  and,  i.  348-349. 

Chiltem  hun<bed8 — Vacation  of  seat   by 

stewardship  of,  criticised,  iii.  590-591. 
Chinsr-Corporal  punishment  in,  i.  414-415. 

—  Dumont's  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  x.  406,  409-410. 

—  East  India  Company's  mark  held  evi- 
dence  of  contents  of  packages  in,  iii. 

146  n:t. 

—  Systematic  politeness  in,  i.  562. 

—  How  oath  administered  to  native  of, 
vii.  424  n»,  427. 


China — Jugglers  of^  aUuded  to,  vii.  94. 

—  Manufacture  and  sale  of  arms  in,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars,  i.  55. 

Chinese  argument — Fallacy  of  ^The  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors"  characterised  as, 
ii.  398. 

Chinese — Inconvenience  of  the  signs  of 
discourse  of  the,  viii.  227. 

—  Peculiarityastooaths  among  the, vi.  309. 
Chivalry — Connexion  of  duelling  with  the 

system  of,  L  378  n  %. 

Choice  of  Punishments,  i.  516-517. 

Choiseul — Duke  de,  noticed,  x.  152. 

Choiseul — Count  de,  noticed,  x.  125-126, 
152. 

ChoristoBOopic  Somatology — a  term  applied 
to  sdences  involving  the  predicaments  of 
place,  motion,  time,  number,  figure,  and 
quantity,  viii.  285-288. 

Chorography--a  science  involving  the  pre- 
dicament of  place,  viii.  286. 

CBBBgroMATHiA,  being  a  eolUetion  of  papers 

'  explamatory  of  the  deeian  of  an  InttUiUion 
proposed  toheeeton  fiot  under  the  name 
of  the  Chrestomathio  Day  School,  for  the 
extension  of  the  new  system  of  instruction 
to  the  higher  branches  of  learning  for  the 
use  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of 
life,  viu.  1-191. 

—  Notice  concerning  the  composition  and 
purport  of,  iv.  530,  532. 

—  Editor's  Introduction  to,  viii.  ii-ni. 

— -  First  Pre&ce  to  First  Edition  of,  viiL  5. 

—  Second  Preface  to  First  Edition  of,  viii. 
5-7. 

—  Notice  concerning,  by  the  Lancastrian 
Instruction  Sodety  of  Paris,  iv.  533. 

Chrestomathic--Etymology  and  applicatioD 
of  the  word,  viii.  8. 

Chrestomathic  proposal  for  erecting  by  sub- 
scription, and  carrying  on,  a  day  school 
for  the  extension  of  the  new  system  of 
instruction  to  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation and  ranks  in  life,  viii.  54-59.  Oc- 
casion of  the  address,  54.  Who  to  be 
conductors,  54-55.  Subscription  school- 
house,  55.  Field  and  plan  of  instruction 
— The  papers  on  Chrestomathia,  lb.  Site, 
ib.  Females  to  be  received,  55-56.  Con- 
siderations as  to  number  and  expense,  56- 
57.  To  prevent  time  being  wasted,  hours 
of  attendance  continuous,  ib.  Ages  of 
entrance  and  departure — seven  and  four- 
teen in  the  general  case,  but  no  exclusion 
on  account  of  youth,  57-58.  Expectation 
that  when  the  course  completed,  those 
instructed  will  take  the  concern  off  the 
hands  of  the  projectors,  58.  Terms  of 
contribution,  amount  of  shares,  &c.,  58- 
59. 

Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction — The 
advantages  of,  viii.  11-16.   See  Learning. 

Objections  to,  answered,  viii.. 

16-21. 
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Ghreitomatluo  Bystem  of  IiiBtractioii— Rela- 
tumo^tothe  exiating  Sdioola,  Uniyeni- 
ties,  &o.,  yiii  21-22. 

Ol>8iacle8  and  cneoaxagomeiitB 

to,Tiu.22-25.  Allegations  of  impraotioabi. 
Ii^,iuele88&e88,&c.,22.  The  ftindfl  noTer- 
theleoB  proTided,  23.  Desire  of  purents 
for  the  eleratioB  of  their  ohildreti,ib.  Pre- 
Jadioe  against  noyelty  will  giTO  way  when 
innate  utility  discorered,  24.  Reoonoile- 
ment  to  hard  names  when  found  designa- 
tire  of  agreeable  and  useftil  stadies,24-25. 

Notes  on  the  order  of  priority 

of  snbJeetB  in,  as  arranged  in  Table  1.  and 
the  reasons,  filL  25-28.  Pleasantness  of 
the  snbjeot— natoral  or  artificial,  25-26. 
Corporeal  ideas  more  readily  acquired 
than  inoorporeal,  26 ;  and  ooncrete  more 
easily  than  abstract,  ib.  The  less  compli- 
cated ideas  easier  acquired,  26 ;  and  tiiose 
where  there  is  least  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  ib.  The  familiarity  or 
abstruseness  of  the  name  of  the  Art  or 
Science  is  not  a  due  to  the  Ikcility  or 
difficulty  of  the  study,  26-27.  Nor  is  its 
antiquity,  28.  The  number  of  persons 
interasted  in  it,  i. «.  the  popularity  of  it, 
no  due,  ib. 

Introductory  stage  of,  viii.  28. 

First  stage  of,  Tiii.  28-30.  Mi- 
neralogy, 28.  Botany,  ib.  Zoology,  28-29. 
Geography,  29.  Geometry,  ib.  Histori- 
cal Chronology,  ib.  Biographical  Chrono- 
logy, ib.  Appropriate  drawing— suited 
to  the  capacity,  and  adapted  to  instruc- 
tion, 29-80. 

^ Second  stage  of,  viii,  30-34. 

1st.  In  Mechanical  Philosophy — Mecha- 
nics in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  30; 
Hydrostatics,  30-31;  Hydraulics,  31; 
Mechanical  Pneumatics,  ib.;  Acoustics, 
ib.;  Optics,  ib.  2d.  In  Chemistry — Min- 
eral, Vegetable,  and  Animal  Chemistry, 
31-32;  Meteorology,  32.  3d.  In  subjecta 
belonging  to  Chemistry  and  Mechanics 
jointly — ^Magnetism,  82;  Electricity,  ib.; 
GalTsnism,  32-33;  Balistics, 33.— Geogra- 
phy in  ita  more  adyaaced  stage,  33. 
Geometry  do.,ib.  Historical  Chronology 
do.,  ib.  Appropriate  drawing  do.,  ib. 
Grammatical  exercises,  33-34. 

Third  stage  of,  yiii.  34-35. 

Mining,  34.  Geognosy,  ib.  Land  Sur- 
yeying,ib.  Architecture,  ib.  Husbandry, 
(including  theory  of  yegetation,  and  gar^ 
dening,)  34-35.  Physical  Economics,  or 
Mechanics  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  35.  (Geography, 
Geometry,Hi8tory,Biography,and  Appro- 
priate Drawing  continued — tide  Table.) 

Fourth  stage  of,  yiiL  35-36. 

Matters  pertaining  to  Hygiastics,  yix. 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Patiiology,  Noso- 
logy, Dietetics,  Materia  Medica,  Prophy- 
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laeftics^  Ther^eutics,  Surgery,  Zoophy* 
giantic^  35-36.  Fhthisosoios— The  art  of 
destroying  noxious  animals,  26.  (Geo- 
grnihy.  Geometry,  History,  Biography, 
Drawing,  and  Grtmmar  continued-HniM 
Table.) 

Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruotioii — Fifth 
stage  of,  yiiL  36-40.  Geometry,  with  de- 
monstrations, 36.  The  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  ib.  Algebra,  36-88.  Urano- 
logical  geography,  38.  Uranological 
clttonology,  ib.  (History,  Biography, 
Drawing  and  Grammar  oontinued— -^tf 

«  Table.)  Technology  of  arte  and  manuikc- 
tures,  38-39.  Book-keeping  at  laige,  39. 
Commercial  book-keeping,  39-40.  Note- 
taking  applied  to  recapitiUatory  lectures, 
&c.,  40. 

Branches  of  instruction  ex- 
cluded from,  and  the  reasons,  yiiL  40-43. 
Where  the  school-room  insnfflcient,  40. 
Where  the  admission  would  be  productiye 
of  exdusion-rThis  particularly  illustrat- 
ed in  controyerdal  diyinity,  which  would 
driye  sectaries  away,  40-42.  Branches 
where  the  utility  not  sufficiently  general, 
43.  Gymnastic  and  military  exercises,  ib. 
Artofwar,ib.  Priyate  ethics  or  morals,  ib. 

Notes  to  the  Tabular  View  of 

the  intellectual  exercises  of,  yiii.  44-46. 
Mathetic  exercises,  <»  those  condudye  to 
learning,  44.  Probatiye  or  docimastio— 
affording  proof  of  profidenoy,  ib.  Sub- 
classifications,  44-46. 

Notes  to  the  Prindples  of  man- 
agement of,  yiii.  46-53.  1st,  As  to  the 
official  establishment — scholars  employed 
as  teachers,  46-47  ;  Contiguous-profid- 
ency  prindple,  or  employinent  of  teaching 
seholan  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  taught,  47 ;  Employment  of 
sdiolars  as  priyate  tutors,  ib. ;  Scholar- 
monitor  principle,  ib. ;  Master's  time- 
saying  prindple,  ib. ;  The  regular  yidta- 
tion,  or  superintendence-proyiding  prind- 
ple, ib.  2d,  Prindples  specially  referring 
to  disdpline— Punishment-minimiBng,48 ; 
Reward-economizing,ib.;  Inspection  prin- 
dple, ib. ;  Place-capturing  prindple — 
schoUr  coirecting  the  one  aboye  him  to 
take  his  place,  48 ;  Appeal  from  scholars 
acting  as  masters,  48-49 ;  Scholars  acting 
as  juries  on  the  charges  against  each  other, 
49.  3d,  Prindples  for  the  preeerration  of 
Ikcts  indicatiye  of  the  disdpline  and  state 
of  scholarship— Registerof  aggregate  pro- 
gress, 49 ;  Register  of  comparatiye  pro- 
ficiency, ib.;  Register  of  delinquency,  ib.; 
Exaction  of  deUtion,  or  suppreadon  of 
oonniyance,  ib.  4th,  Prindples  for  se- 
curing the  performance  of  each  exerdse 
by  each  scholar — Proftdeaey-promising 
prindple,  or  engagement  to  exact  strict 
performance  of  tasks,  49-50  ;  Non-con- 
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Mptioa-premiiiiiiig  prindple,  59 ;  Per- 
fcet-perftwrmmce-exaetmg  principle,  ib. 
Gmdual  progieBBi<m  principle,  or  ineen- 
eible  progress  from  simple  to  more  com- 
plicated exercises,  ib. ;  Recapitulation 
principle,  for  preserring  remembrance  of 
lessons,  50-51 ;  Use  of  a  Teibal  standard 
to  which  litenJ  compliance  is  required, 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  place- 
capturing  principle,  51;  Organic  intel- 
lection test,  ib. ;  Note-taking— both  for 
showing  intellection  of  the  sabjeet,  and 
acquiring  despatch  in  writing,  ib. ;  Self- 
service  principle,  or  compelling  the  scho- 
lars to  perform  the  minor  services  of  the 
school  ibr  themselves,  ib. ;  Task  descrip- 
tion~-or  a  description  of  the  lesson  hut 
said,andthatabonttobegot,ib;  Tabu- 
lai^zhibition  principle,  or  use  of  tables 
for  exhibiting  diagrams,  &c.,  51-52 ;  Pre- 
vention of  distraction  of  the  attention  by 
exterior  objects,  52 ;  Apposite  classifica- 
tion, or  choosing  of  the  proper  class  for 
each  scholar,  ib.  5th,  Principles  having 
in  view  despatch  and  uniformity,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  proportional  effi- 
cacy of  the  school — short  lessons,  52-58 ; 
Simultaneous  action,  53;  Uninterrupted 
action,  ib. ;  Word-of-command  principle, 
ib. ;  Visible-signal  principle,  ib. ;  Need- 
less repetition  prohibiting,  ib. ;  Memoriter 
metre,  or  assisting  the  memory  by  the  use 
of  metre,  ib. ;  Employment  varying,  ib. ; 
Distinct  intonation,  ib. ;  Syllabic  lection, 
ib. ;  Unreiterated  spelling,  ib. ;  Prohibi- 
tion of  stammering  repetitions,  ib. ;  Psam- 
mographic  principle,  or  writing  on  sand, 
53. 

Chrestoraathic  system  of  Instruction — Ap- 
plication of  principles  of,  to  Geometry 
and  Algebra,  suggested,  viii.  155-185. 

Hints  towai^s  an  Elementary 

Treatise  on  Universal  Grammar  for  the 
purposes  of,  viii.  185-191. 

Christ  Church  College — Lord  Camden  giv- 
ing Judgment  as  visiter  in  the  case  of,  x. 
120-121. 

Christ's  Hospital — ^Defectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in,  viii.  19. 

Christians — all  who  bear  the  name  should 
join  in  eflbrts  for  universal  peace,  ii.  546. 

Cluristian  Society — ^the,  of  New  Shoreham. 
Case  of,  i.  484. 

Christianity — Useftilness  of  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Universal  Grammar  to 
the  propagation  of,  viii.  185-186. 

Christianity  is  part  of  the  Law  of  the  Land 
— Uses  made  of  the  expression,  ii.  126. 

Chronic  offences  enumerated,  i.  368-369. 

Suppressive  remedies  for,  i.  369-370. 

Chronical  and  summary — Suits  divided  into, 
U.  87-88. 

Chronology— a  science  involving  the  pre- 
dicament of  time,  viii.  287. 
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Chronology — Historical  and  BSograpUeal— 
defined,  and  located  as  branehM  of  in* 
stmction  in  the  Chrestomathic  system  of 
instruction,  viii.  29,  S3. 

—  Unnological— defiBed,and  located  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  instruction,  viiir 
38. 

Chubch — Diflbrent  meanings  of  the  word, 
and  assistance  to  fUlacies  horn  the  cob- 
fusion,  ii.  449;  T.  217  n. 

—  The  dUferent  meai^gs  that  have  been 
given  to  the  word  explained,  wi^  the 
purposes  to  which  the  ambiguity  has  been 
appUed,  viii.  249-251. 

—  Use  of  the  abstract  term,  to  signify 
Churchmen— a  fallacy,  ii.  448-449 ;  ix.  76, 
Purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  ib. 

-^  Attendance  at,  in  connexion  with  prison 
discipline,  iv.  18. 

—  Established — Rapacity  of  the,  in  regard 
to  moveable  succession,  ii.  596. 

Reasons  against,  in  a  teee  State,  ix, 

92-95. 

Support  of,  is  wasteful  expenditure, 

as  individuals  are  always  ready  to  support 
their  own,  ix.  32. 

Peace  of  the— Right  and  wrong  con- 
founded for  the  preservation  of,  v.  217. 

Church  and  State.  Uses  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, ii.  449. 

Church  of  England — ^The  abuses  of  the,  ii, 
397-398. 

InfUlibility  claimed  by,  hi  EBza- 

beth's  reign,  v.  228-229. 

Influence  of,  on  education,  ii.  468, 

The  humility  of,  characterized,  x. 

586. 

Excuse  made  at  the  Union  for 

giving  peculiar  securities  to,  ii.  405-406. 
Uses  made  of  the  device,  ib. 

Clergy  of,  wonJiippers  of  pomp 

•ad  wealth,  ix.  80. 

Criticism  on  the  clause  in  the 

Coronation  Oath  as  to— -Refers  to  king  ia 
his  executive,  not  legislative  capacity,  iL 
408-409. 

Oxford  the  nursery  ni,  shown  tc 

enoourftge  penury,  v.  195-196. 

Thedispensingpowerrelinqnished 

by,  V.  223-224. 

Perjuries  committed  on  the  side 

of,  vii.  424  n  f. 

Articles  of, — Oaths  not  enjoined 

by,  vi.  29. 

Articles  of  the — Immorality  in- 
culcated by  subscription  of,  ii.  210,  264- 
265. 

Articles  of  the.    Se4  Articles. 

Churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland — In- 
come of  officials  in,  compared  with  those 
in  universities,  ii.  216. 

Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England — The 
shadowy  distinction  between,  in  relation 
to  the  claim  to  infallibity,  v.  211-212. 
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Camreh  Establxshmeni— Th«  bad  puis  of  a, 

u.  442  n. 
ReMons  for  there  bein|^  none,  by  the 

Conititational  Code,  iz.  452-453. 
Chorohes — as  places  for  the  promulgation 

of  laws,  i.  158. 

—  Ezeliudon  from,  as  a  pnnishment^  L  515- 
516. 

CSiiirohill  the  apothecary — ^his  standing  for 
Westminster  noticed,  iii.  468  n. 

CSinrohmen — The  sinister  interest  of,  an 
illnstration  of  iSftllacies  of  authority,  ii. 
396-398. 

Churchyards — Anthority  of  the  Health  Mi- 
nister regarding,  by  the  Constitntional 
Code,  ix.  445. 

Cicero— The  critical  labours  of,  character- 
ised, ii.  380. 

—  Attempt  of,  to  proTO  pain  no  ctU,  Tiii. 
83  n. 

—  casually  noticed,  i.  189;  ii.  325,  369, 
476 ;  It.  460  ;  Ti.  351  ;  Til.  137  n  ;  viii. 
93  n,  98  n,  120  ;  z.  60. 

Circle — ^metiHfthoricaUy  applied  to  any  sub- 
ject of  discourse :  inferior  in  ezpressiTe- 
ness  to  Field,  yiii.  223. 

Circuits — Inefflcacy  of  the  system  of.  It. 
336-338.  No  economy  ezoept  what  nined 
at  the  loss  of  Justice,  336-837.  Delay 
followed  by  haste,  337.  Origin  in  the 
king's  suppression  of  the  power  of  his 
nobles,  and  continued  witiiout  reason, 
837-888. 

—  Numbers  and  times  of,  yii.  51  n. 

—  Compression  of  eridence  on,  vii.  539. 

—  The  small  number  of  days  in  which  jus- 
tice done  on,  considered,  yii.  243-245. 

—  Insufficiency  of,  to  supply  the  place  of 
local  judicatures,  iL  180;  Tit.  243,  371, 
372,  378,  379,  539. 

Circulating  medium — The  regulation  of, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Government,  z. 
839-340. 

Circulating  Annuities.  Project  for  the  con- 
version of  stock  into,  ilL  105-153. 

Greumstances — Nature  of,  and  etymology 
of  the  term,  i.  38;  vi.  215  n  ||,  245. 

—  with  reference  to  offences,  i.  39-40. 

—  with  relation  to  intentionality,  i.  40-41. 

—  Influencing — Errors  in  Philosophy  from 
want  of  knowledge  of,  viii.  209. 

—  influencing  sensibility,  i.  21-33.  See 
SensibiUty. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  vi.  44-57;  vii.  1- 
117.  Eztent  and  use  of  the  inquiry  as  to, 
vi.  44.  Facts  considered  as  principal  and 
evidentiary,  vi.  44;  vii.  1-2.  As  proba- 
tive, disaffirmative,  and  afiirmative,  vi 
44.  Inculpative  and  ezculpative  Ikcts 
with  regard  to  delinquency,  44-45.  In- 
culpative facts  as  separate  offences,  45. 
Improbability  considered  as  counter-evi- 
dence of  a  physical  fact,  45-47.  Impos- 
sibility as  disprobative  of  a  psychological 


fkct,47.  (&«ImprobabiHty.)  Prior  and 
posterior  fkcts  conuBidered  as  principal  and 
probative,  47-48.  (See  Cause  and  Effect.) 
Spnriousness  of  writings  flilsely  presumed 
from  non-observance  of  formalities,  48- 
49.  (See  Formalities.)  Want  of  merits 
fklsely  presumed  from  discontinnance  of 
litigation,  49-50.  Probative  force  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  not  a  fit  subject  for 
general  rules,  50-53.  Inferences  of  Judge- 
made  law,  (vii.  legitimacy  from  husband's 
non-ezpatriation,  malice  from  homidde, 
murder  from  malice,)  53-57. 

Circumstantial  evidence  considered  as  al- 
ways involved  in  criminal  inquiries,  vii. 
2-8.  Cases  where  evidentiary  feet  is 
not  in  the  evidence,  but  in  the  delivery 
of  it,  3.  False  evidence  may  be  circum- 
stantial, 3. 

as  distinguished  from  direct,  vL  16, 

174;  vii.  1-4. 

and  direct  evidence  oompared  in  pro- 
bative force,  vii.  73-75. 

Rules  for  weighing,  viL  67. 

Improbability  and  impossibiUty  with 

relation  to,  vii.  76-115. 

Preparations,  attempts,  declarations 

of  intention,  and  threats,  as  ftimishing, 
vii.  18-24. 

Class  of  fects  which  can  scarcely  be 

proved  without  resort  to,  vii.  75. 

Features  in  which  it  is  particularly 

calculated  to  render  serrice  to  justice,  vii. 
74. 

Neglect  of  formalities  considered  as, 

vi.  523-524. 

Non-responsion,  and  felse  or  evasive 

responsion,  considered  as,  vii.  24-29. 

Probative  force  ot     See  Probative 

force. 

of  authenticity  of  writs,  vii.  177-180. 

of  spnriousness  of  writs,  vii.  181-183. 

Pamphlet  on,  in  consequence  of  Cap- 
tain Donellan's  trial,  quoted,  vii.  75. 

Singular  illustrations  of  feUw  conclu- 
sions from,  vii.  75-76  n. 

See  Atrocity— 4iow  fer  a  ground  of 

incredibility ;  Avoidance  of  justiciability; 
Clandestinity ;  Conftision  of  mind ;  Facts; 
£vidence--suppres8ion  of;  Fear;  Real 
evidence ;  Self-inoulpative  evidence. 

Circumstantiality  distinguished  from  special- 
ity, vi.  286-287. 

Circus — Social  effects  of  the,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  641. 

Citiien — Good.  Definition  of  a,  by  the  se- 
cond French  Declaration,  critidsed,  ii  527. 

Citizen — French  Declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man  and  the,  ezamined,  ii.  491-524. 

—  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  duties  of 
the,  of  France,  in  1795,  criticised,  ii.  524- 
529. 

—  Employment  of  the  ezpression,  in  the 
French  Declaration  of  Rij^ts,  ii.  492. 
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atiaen— €lau6  m  to  the  duties  of  to  his 
oonntry,  in  the  aeeond  French  Declara- 
tion, criticifled,  iL  620. 

Qtiune  at  large;  their  general  eligibility 
to  offices  and  dignities,  as  expressed  in 
the  French  Declaration  of  Rights,  ii.  509. 

GItU — Reasons  against  n^ng  Uie  term,  to 
qualify  non-peiuJ  suits,  ii.  80. 

Civil  action — Remaito  on  Party's  inability 
to  give  cTidenoe  in,  vi  475. 

ayil  Code->The  general  titles  of  the,  iii. 
176-193. 

PartiouUr  titles  of  the,  iii.  193-195. 

Principles  of  the,  L  299-364. 

Unpopularity  of  an  inquiry  into,i.  299. 

Impossible  to  understand  the  Penal 

Code  without  a  knowledge  of,  i.  299. 

Source  of  the  reasons  that  should  ac- 
company the,  L  162. 

and  Penal  Code — ^Relation  between; 

the  latter  a  counterpart  to  the  obligations 
of  the  former,  iii.  160-161. 

its  connexion  with  the  Penal,  in  de- 
fining the  rights  it  has  to  protect,  ix.  12. 

Sse  Code :  Laws — General  body  of. 

Civil  conditions  in  life,  (viz.  rank,  profession, 
&c.) — Nature  of,  and  of  the  offences  that 
may  be  committed  against  them,  L  133- 
137. 

Civil  Law — Various  meanings  of  the  term  as 
commonly  used,  iiL  247-249;  vi.  9  n  f. 

See  Roman  law. 

Civil  or  Distributive  Law— General  objects 
of,  i.  301-326;  ix.  11-18.  See  Subsis- 
tence ;  Abundance ;  Equality ;  Security. 

Prescription  or  bearing  of,  to  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  34-36.  Protec- 
tion to  individual  wealth  as  a  security  to 
the  public  against  famine,  34.  Principle 
of  equality  to  check  detrimental  accumu- 
lations, ib.  Foundations — their  evils,  as 
legislation  by  private  and  irre6ponsU>le 
individuals  creating  a  fund  of  reward  for 
the  enforcement  of  particular  opinions, 
35-36. 

Distinct  objects  of,  i.  302. 

Relation  between  the  distinct  ob- 
jects of,  i.  302-303. 

Civil  and  Penal  Law— How  far  capable  of 
demarcation,  i.  152-153. 

Civil  and  Penal  Suits — Analogy  between,  in 
relation  to  instruments  of  procedure,  ii. 
16-17. 

Civil  List — ^Reasons  for  the  amount  of  the, 
ii.  245. 

•: BuriEc's  reform  of  the,  ii.  198, 199. 

Civil  war — among  the  most  mischievous  of 
offences,  vii.  116. 

Civilians  and  common  lawyers — Authentica- 
tion of  wills  a  field  for  their  disputes,  vi. 
544,  545. 

Civilisation — Benefits  of,  illustrated  in  North 
America,  i.  311. 

Civilisation — Extent  it  may  reach  to,  with- 


out the  art  of  writing  being  acquired,  vi. 
329. 

Civilisation — ^The  crimes  of,  not  so  hurtftil  as 
those  of  barbarism,  i.  536-537. 

Civilized  nations — How  tar  the  laws  of, 
adapted  to  uncivilised,  i.  189-192. 

Claims — several,  against  one  party — Ad- 
vantage of  combining,  in  judicature,  ii. 
86-87. 

—  Courts  of,  regarded  as  judicatories  of  ex- 
ception, in  practice,  ix.  457. 

Oandestinity  as  an  aggravation  of  corporeal 
injury,  i.  165. 

—  as  evidence  of  guilt,  vii.  47-48. 
Clarendon — History     ui — Impression     on 

Bentham  from  the  perusal  of,  in  boyhood, 
X.22. 

—  Services  he  did  his  party  as  a  chairman 
of  committee,  iL  337. 

—  Casual  notice  of,  x.  77. 

dark — Chamberlain— Sketch  of  the  char- 
acter of,  X.  51. 

Bentham   takes  a  pedestrian  tour 

with,  X.  54-55. 

-^  —  Letter  from,  to  Bentham  in  Russia, 
with  public  news,  establishment  of  penal 
colony  at  New  South  Wales,  &c.,  x.  162- 
163. 

Letter  to,  x,  606-606. 

Casual  notices  of,  x.  15, 16,  41,  133, 

166, 167, 170. 

Clarke — ^Dr.  Samuel,  noticed,  i.  8-9  n. 

Clarkson— Thomas,  his  negotiations  at  Paris 
for  the-abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  x.  484. 

noticed,  x.  281,  484. 

Class  prejudices — Arrangements  for  obviat- 
ing the  effect  of,  on  juries,  v.  165-167. 

Classes  —  Separation  of  prisoners  into  — 
Conduciveness  of,  to  reformation,  L  499- 
500.    8e$  Panopticon. 

—  Means  of  definition  in  the  case  of,  viii. 
245-246. 

Classical  education — Evil  principles  often 

inculcated  in,  i.  318. 
Classical  learning — How  far  necessary  or 

useful  in  the  middle  ranks,  viii.  17. 
Classical  witness  according  to  the  Austrian 

code,  vi.  504. 
Classification — Power  of,  how  its  exercise 

on  laws  may  involve  legislation,  iii.  215- 

216. 

—  of  schohirs — Principle  of,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  viii. 
52. 

—  Fallacious  objections  to,  ii.  463-464. 

—  The  adoption  of  a  clear,  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  not  their  own  sinister  in- 
terest to  serve,  ii.  455-457. 

—  and  nomenclature — Connexion  between, 
ii.  382. 

—  Nomenclature  and— Essay  on,  viiL  63- 
128. 

—  ofoffences,  in  the  Penal  Code — Principles 
that  should  regulate  the,  iii.  171-174. 
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CUaiificatton  of  pOBlafamaiiis,  L  895-S9tf. 

—  of  oonvicta — ^DiTision  into  companies  pre- 
ferred to,  MM  being  numerically  more  oon- 
▼enient  in  gi?ing  equal  means  of  prereni- 
ing  oontammstlon,  iy.  137-141. 

—  of  Fallacies,  iL  381-882. 
CSa88ifications~-Sweeping.    Fallacies  of,  ii. 

450-451. 

Ciaadiufr— The  Emperor,  characterised  as 
the  first  of  oonchologists,  ir.  21 1. 

Clayton— Lady  BeUy— Notice  of,  as  a  visi- 
ter at  Bowood,  X.  117. 

Cleanliness — Physical.  Analogy  of,  to  mo- 
ral purity.  It.  158. 

—  Anrangements  for,  as  a  part  of  prison 
duKsipline,  It.  157-158. 

Clearness  as  a  property  desirable  in  lan- 
gnage,  yiiL  191,  304-805,310. 

—  as  a  property  desirable  in  style,  yiii.  31 1. 

—  as  opposed  to  obscurity  and  ambiguity 
in  language,  Tiii.  308-309. 

—  of  discourse — Method  of  producing,  as 
a  branch  of  logic,  fiii.  242-253.  £1^  Ex- 
position. 

—  Roles  for,  in  composition,  in  so  far  as 
depends  on  collocation,  viii.  316-318. 

Clergy—Emoluments  ni  the,  ii.  242, 244. 

—  ProTision  for  support  of  the,  i.  316-317. 

—  Cromwell's  intention  to  reform  the,  rr. 
501. 

—  Interest  of  the,  to  oppose  education,ii.420. 

—  The  greater  their  real  services,  the  less 
they  are  disposed  to  controTersy,  i.  817. 

—  Proposal  with  reference  particulariy  to 
Spain,  for  abridging  thehr  power  of  mis- 
chief, without  coercion,  viti.  547-550. 

—  Established,  unsuited  for  a  legisUtiye 
assembly,  because  they  must  not  speak  as 
they  think,  iL  468. 

—  Sinister  interest  of,  in  supporting  fUla- 
cies  of  authority,  ii.  891. 

—  Plan  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Code,  with  re- 
ference to  the  position  of  the,  iii.  202-203. 

—  oontrary  to  the  dicta  of  theur  religion, 
have  inculcated  the  worship  of  pomp  and 
wealth,  ix.  80. 

—  The  greatest  number  of  forgeries  occur- 
red when  they  alone  were  able  to  read,  i. 
537. 

—  the  non-residenee  of— -IneifeetiTe  punish- 
ment for,  ii.  238-239. 

—  The  influence  of  tiie  payment  of,  in  re- 
ducing crime — ^Hints  for  statistical  data 
on,  X.  130. 

—  Opulence  of  the— an  obstacle  to  National 
virtue,  iL  468-469. 

—  might  be  employed  in  giving  instruction, 
ii.  258. 

—  The,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
mutually  characterised,  x.  74. 

—  See  Church :  Clergyman. 
Clergy — Benefit  of-^lts  origin,  ii.  196. 
iflth  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  makeshift-evidence*  vii.  165. 


Clergy— Benefit  of— History  of,  i.  5a5-50ft. 
Aggrandising  operaitionB  of  the  eletgy, 
505.  Writing  used  as  a  criterion,  506. 
Admission  of  all  persons  to  the  benefit^ 
507-508. 

Felony  without,  L  509-511.  Pun- 
ishments that  fkll  on  the  penon  convioted^ 
509-510.  Penalties  that  IkU  on  heirs, 
creditors,  tenants,  5M.,  510.  Felony 
within  clergy,  burning,  &e.,  510-511. 
Case  where  it  is  slander  to  eall  one  con- 
victed of  theft  a  thief,  511. 

Clergyman— might  be  employed  as  local 
judge,  iv.  330. 

—  I&  remedy  for  iigttry,  by  suit  in  eccle- 
siastical court,  vi.  469. 

—  Oath  should  be  administered  by,  instead 
of  by  layman,  vi.  319-820. 

—  acting  as  notary,  vi.  5.H0. 

—  might  be  used  as  temporary  recorder,  vi. 
81. 

—  not  so  liable  to  commit  great  offences  as 
a  layman,  i.  506. 

—  See  Clergy. 

Clerkenwell  Bridewell — Illttstrsrtion  of  pri- 
son discipline  from,  L  427. 

Clermont  Tonerre — Casual  allusion  to,  x. 
286. 

Client  and  Lavryer— Communications  be- 
tween, should  not  be  privileged  from  being 
produced  in  evidence,  vL  99-100;  vii. 
473-479.  Rule  to  the  contrary  protects 
deUnqnency,  viL  473-474.  Exceptions  to 
it,  showing  consciousness  of  its  impro- 
priety, 474-475.  Makes  lawyer  accessary 
in  criminal  cases,  475.  Impropriety  alike 
in  civil  cases,  475-476.  Opinions  of  tiie 
Edinburgh  Review  on  the  subject  com- 
bated by  Editor  of  original  Edition  of  Ra- 
tionale of  Evidence,  476-479. 

See  Suitor. 

Climate  and  nature  of  a  country — Influence 
of,  on  sensibility,  L  29-80. 

Clinton— Do  Witt,  <3ovenior  of  New  York. 
Transmission  to,  of  Proposals  for  the  In- 
struction and  Improvement  of  Irish  La- 
bourers in  New  York,  x.  500-508. 

ainton— General,  x.  94, 108. 

Clocks — ^The  moving  force  of,  considered 
among  the  sources  of  motion,  viii.  140. 

Cobbett — William— The  prosecution  of,  cri- 
ticised, as  aflbrding  illustrations  of  the 
doctrines  of  Libel  I^w,  v.  106-114. 

Anonymous  communication  to,  offor- 

ing  remarks  on  Libel  Law,  x.  448-449. 

Letter  to,  en  the  Reform  Catechism, 

X.  458-459. 

Letter  against  a  proposed  Govern- 
ment prosecution  of,  in  1831,  xL  68. 

Bentham's  opinion  and  estimftte  of, 

X.  471,  570,  601. 

Casually  noticed,  iiL  465, 466  n,469, 

471, 474,  475 ;  V.  66, 80  n  $9  97, 1 17  n ;  x. 
351. 
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Coooeins  (the  JnriNooMilt)  His  opinimi  M 
to  aboliduBg  the  power  of  beqnosti  iL 
586  n  $. 

>-  notioed,  iii  206  ;  x.  268. 

Codinne — ^Lord,  notioed,  z.  472. 

Go-elaim»at8.  CUm  and  natmro  of  suits  in 
which  thej  appear,  U.  8S. 

Goek-fighting— Cmeltj  of»  i  562. 

CoDB  OP  Laws — General  view  of  a  oompletey 
iiL.155-210;— 

G^eneral  DiTision  of  a,  uL  157. 

Cofliomary  Diyiaions  of  a,  iiL  157- 

158. 

New  Dirisions  of  a,  iii.  158. 

Reh^tion  to  each  other  of  oireneei, 

rightfly  obligations,  and  serrioes,  with  re- 
lation to,  iii.  158-160. 

Penal  and  Civil— Relation  between, 

iiL  160-161. 

Method  with  reference  to  a,  iii.  161- 

163. 

PmuU  branch.    Plan,  Division,  and 

Subdivisions  of,  163-171.    iSM  Oflfonces. 

Penal  branch.     Advantages  of  the 

Anther's  chwsifieation  of,  iU.  170-174. 

Penal  branch.    Titles  of  the,  vrith 

specimens  of  sections,  iii.  174-176.  The 
General  and  partionlar  titles  distinguish- 
ed, 174.  Former  enumerated,  ib.  Par- 
ticular Title  of  simple  corporal  tiguries, 
174-175.    Iiynrious  waste,  175-176. 

OivU  branch.    General  Titles  of  the, 

m.  176-193. 

CivU  branch.    First  Genend  Title  of 

—Things,  iii.  176-178. 

Chil  branch.    Second  General  Title 

of— Places,  iu.  178. 

CivUbranch.    Third  GenenU  Title  of 

—Times,  u.  178-179. 

CMl  branch.    Fourth  General  Title 

of— Services,  iu.  179-180. 

CwUbranch.    Fifth  General  Title  of 

—Obligations,  iu.  180-181. 

OMlbranch.    Sixth  General  Title  of 

—Bights,  iii.  181-186.    fi^  Rights. 

Cmlbramch.    Seventh  General  Title 

of— Collative  and  Ablative  events^  iii. 
186-190.    iSM  Rights. 

Ciml  branch.    Eighth  General  Title 

of— Contracts,  ilL  192-193. 

CivU  branch.  Ninth  General  TiUe  of 

—The  domesticandcivil  state8,iii.  192-193. 

dtU  branch.    Tenth  General  Title 

of— Persons  capable  of  acquiring  and  con- 
tracting, iii.  193. 

PdUieal  branch.  Plan  of  the,  iiL  199- 

200. 

Inlematianal  branch.    Plan  of  the, 

iiL  200-201. 

Maritme  branch.  Planofthe,iiL201. 

MUitary  branch.    Plan  of  the,  iii. 

201-202. 

EccUriattkai  branch.    Plan  of  the, 

iii.  202-203. 


Code  of  Laws.  Remunoratory  laws,  with 
relation  to  a,  iiL  208. 

Political  Economy,  with  reference  to 

a,  iU.  203-204. 

Financial  branch.    Plan  of  the»  ilL 

204. 

Procednre  branch.    Plan  of  the,  iiL 

204-205. 

IntegraUtj  of,   iiL  205-206.    Code 

should  be  complete— nothing  left  to 
be  oaUed  custom,  205.  Law^  nations, 
StCf  ib.  Answer  to  the  objection,  that 
all  cases  cannot  be  foreseen,  205-206. 
Incompleteness  of  existing  Codes — the 
Danish,  the  Swedish,  the  Frederioian,  and 
the  Sardinian,  206.  An  impeiftct  Code 
serviceable,  ib.  Evils  of  unwritten  law, 
ib. 

Purity  in  the  composition  of  a,  iii. 

206-207. 

Style  of  a,  iiL  207-209. 

The  interpretation,  conservation,  and 

improvement  of  a,  iiL  209-210. 

should  be  accompanied  by  a  Ration- 
ale, in  the  form  of  a  Commentary,  iv.  454. 

Cognoseibility  as  a  feature  of,iv.  454. 

—  —  Division  of,  into  general  Code,  and 
system  of  particular  Codes,  iv.  454,  481. 
The  former  applicable  to  society  at  large 
— the  latter  to  persons  in  peculiar  situa- 
tions with  respect  to  their  conduct  there- 
in, ib. 

Distinction   in,  between  matter  of 

constant  and  matter  of  occasional  con- 
cernment, iv.  455,481. 

^~  —  Distinction  between  main  text  and 
expository  matter,  in,  iv.  455,  481-482. 

Promulgation  Paper,  with  forms  of 

Deeds,  &e.,  dio^ld  be  a  feature  of,  iv.  455. 

—  •—  State  of  preparation  of  the  Author's 
Plans  for,  in  1811,  iv.  465. 

Proposal  of  a,  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, iv.  468-475. 

Address  to  the  citiaens  of  the  United 

Stotes  <m  the  subject  of,  iv.  478-507. 

Properties  desirable  in  a,  iv.  480. 

—  -^  Notoriety  as  a  qualification  of  a,  iv. 
481-483. 

Completeness  as  a  quality  of  a,  iv. 

483-491. 
Political  and  Logical  schemes  of  di- 
vision of  a,  and  the  relation  between  them, 

iv.  491-492  n. 
Justifiedness  as  a  quality  of  a,  iv.  491- 

494. 
Proposal  to  draw  up  for  the  Emperor 

of  Russia,  and  correspondence  regarding, 

iv.  514-528. 
The  various  requisites  of  a  complete, 

for  a  State  professing  Liberal  qpinions,  iv. 

537-564.    £fes  Laws— Body  of. 

Promulgation  of  the,  i.  157-163. 

Number  of  Law  Reports  in  Ekigland, 

constitutive  of  materials  for  a,  iz.  26. 
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Gode  of  Laws.  A  eomplete,  or  Fumomion 
— ^Propoflftl  to  draw  up,  for  tho  ma  of  the 
United  StatM,iy.45S-467. 

DrMgfat  of  a,  for  the  Jadidal  Estab- 

Uflhment  in  France,  with  Gommentarj 
on  the  National  Araemblj  Gonunittee'e 
Dranffht,  iv.  285-40<;.  See  Judicial  Ea- 
tahliument 

Code— €iTiL  The  Prindplec  of  the,  L  299- 
864. 

Partiealar  Titiec  of  the,  UL  193-195. 

Arrangement  with  reference  to  conditions 
in  Itfe,  193.  Difference  between  text  and 
index,  ib.  Titles  drawn  from  things,  194. 
Titles  from  contracts,  ib.  Illustration  of 
subordinate  Titles,  ib.  Comparison  with 
amagement  of  Penal  Code,  195.  DiiB- 
eulties  in  partition,  where  different  sorts 
of  parties  interested,  ib. 

Conn — CoNsnnmoNAL,  for  the  use  of  all 
nations  professing  free  opinions,  toI.  ix. 

Prefece  to,  ix.  1-3.     Objection  that 

it  cannot  be  adopted  without  superseding 
existing  systems,  answered,  1.  First  in- 
stance of  a  Rationale — ^Besisons  why  such 
an  accompaniment  not  found  in  other  sys- 
tems, ib.  The  oode  chiefly  adapted  to  a 
Republic,  but  may  hare  uses  in  England, 
1-2.  Oppoeiteness  to  English  law — ^bay- 
ing the  greatest-hi4>piness  principle,  while 
that  has  sinister  interest,  in  view,  ib. 
Weakness,  and  not  the  strength  of  the 
law  in  faTOur  of  the  people,  ib.  Impor- 
tance of  a  Constitutional  Code,  3.  In- 
structional and  exemplificational  parts 
not  to  be  among  those  authoritatiTcly 
adppted,  and  why,  ib.  Lists  and  explan- 
ations of  ftmctions  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  code,  accounted  for,  8. 

First  principles  of,  described  in  ge- 
neral terms,  ix.  8-5.  The  greatest-hap- 
piness principle — sense  in  which  a  declar- 
ation that  such  should  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple must  be  taken,  iis.,  as  a  simple 
statement  that  such  is  the  author's 
opinion,  ib. 

First  principles  of,  enumerated,  ix. 

5-8.    See  GoTemment. 

Notices  of  the  preparation  of,  x.  542, 

548. 

Specimen  of,  sent  to  the  King  of 

Bavaria,  x.  578-580. 

Leading  principles  of  the,  ii.  269-274. 

Code  Frederique,  noticed,  i.  153. 

Code— The  Justuiian — ^Defects  of  composi- 
tion in,  iii.  207. 

Code  of  Morals — ^Promulgation  of,  by  legis- 
lature, for  instruction,  i.  568. 

Code  Napoleon — ScYcrity  of,  towards  oifen- 
oes  against  monarchy,  riiL  521. 

—  —  The  state  of,  in  regard  to  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  xi.  54-55. 

—  —  Construction  and  continuance  of,  a 
practical  argument  forcodification,iT.500. 


[  COD 

Code  Napoleon — Measures  of,  for  preveni- 
ingoonifoBion  from  presenee  of  parties,  ii. 
80. 

MethodofsubdiTisionof,UL  266-267. 

casuaUy  noticed,  it  81, 52,  70,  457; 

iiL  831  n,  419  nf;  iv.  456,  514,543; 
Ti.d02;ix.488,620;x.l36. 

Code— Penal — Notice  of  a,  under  prepara- 
tion, iiL  863-864  n. 

Introduction  to.  Letter  from  George 

Wilson  on,  x.  194-195. 

portion  of  a,  pubUshed  by  GoTsmmeat 

—The  lengthiness  of,  iii.  864  n. 

Specimen  of  a,  i.  164-168. 

Proposal  to  Lord  Sidmouth  to  pre- 
pare, gratuitously,  x.  468-471. 

as  deliTcred  in,  by  the  legislatiTe 

committee  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  Letters 
to  Count  Toreno  on,  viii.  487-554. 

Bee  Code  of  Laws — General  view  of. 

Code— Procedure.    Outiine  of  a,  ii.  5-181. 

Initial  sketch  of  tiie,  ii.  176-181. 

See  Code  of  Laws — General  view  of : 

Procedure. 

Code  of  Real  Property — Commentary  on 
Mr  Humphrey's  Outline  of  a,  y.  887- 
416. 

Code — Seaman's  plan  for  giving  a  copy  of  a, 
to  each  registered  mariner,  ix.  412. 

—  A  soldi^s — Proposal  for  dellYering,  at 
each  enlistment,  ix.  855-356. 

Code  of  instructions  for  weighing  oYidence 
recommended,  vi.  118-1 19.  See  Caution- 
ary Instructions :  Instructions. 

Co-defendant — ^Evidenceof.  £Sm  Co-parties. 

Codicil— Fresh  attestation  unnecessary  to, 
Yi.  538  n. 

CodUMMtumandPMielnttrueiion,  Papers 
relatiYe  to,  addressed  to  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  Ac  ir,  451-583. 

CodiJieatUm  Propoeal,  addressed  to  all  na- 
tions professing  Liberal  opinions,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  reasons,  applying  all 
along  to  the  scYcral  proposed  arrange- 
ments, iY.  535  et  MO. 

Codification  for  America — Objections  to,  an- 
swered, iY.  459-464.  That  it  would  dis- 
turb existing  rights  by  ex  pott  f  ado  law — 
Answered,  that  these  rights  may  be  spe- 
cially protected,  which  they  cannot  be 
under  existing  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
459-461.  Would  be  subjectiYe  to  a  fo- 
reign yoke — ^Answer,  more  subjectiYe  al- 
rei^y  by  the  Eni^ish  law  adopted  in 
America,  461-462.  A  foreigner's  igno- 
rance of  local  peculiarities — ^Answer,  laws 
made  by  foreigners,  without  reference  to 
America,  haYe  been  receiYcd ;  points 
which  demand  local  knowledge,  small, 
462-463.  Prejudices  against  foreigners 
being  employed  in  such  works,  answered, 
463-464. 

—  Want  of,  shown  in  Ihe  absence  of  sub- 
stantiYo  proYision  for  the  remedies  iaci- 
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dmtally  adminiftered  by  equity,  ▼.  486- 
489. 
Codification — Effect  it  would  haye  in  flMi- 
litating  the  acquiaitiott  of  knowledge  of 
the  law,  ▼.  409. 

—  Attempts  at,  under  Frederick  the  Gfeat, 
U.229. 

—  Principle  of,  inculcated,  yt  529  n. 

—  The  only  meami  of  effident  law  reform, 
T.4d9. 

—  CoDBolidation  oppoced  to,  by  lawyen, 
iii.385n. 

—  The  diAcultiefl  of,  and  how  hr  they  are 
likely  to  be  raccesiftilly  orercome,  iv. 
503-505,  509-514. 

—  Petition  for,  ¥.546-548.  Petttioners  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  law,  if  they  could  dis- 
eoTcr  it,  546.  Unsearchable  extent  of 
statute  law,ib.  Impossibility  of  finding 
authorized  embodiment  of  common  law, 
546-547.  Legislature  to  inrite.  persons 
to  prepare  a  Mde,  with  a  Rationale  to  it, 
547-54& 

Codling-Case  of,  cited,  ri.  244, 381  n  K 

Coenoscopic  Anthropurgics,  or  Mechanical 
Philosophy — Position  of,  in  the  Encyclope- 
dical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  Tiii.  87. 

Coenonesiosoopic  Neology,  or  the  communi- 
cation-regaiding  brandi  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy — Position  of,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  riii. 
90-91. 

Dirided  into  Didactic  and  Pathod- 

netic,  riii.  91. 

Coenoscopic  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics— Po- 
sition of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  with  etymology  and  defi- 
nition, riii.  83-84. 

Coerbion — What  prorisions  sufficient  to  ob- 
riate  with  regard  to  contracts,  yL  527. 

—  Effect  of,  on  opinion,  i.  564-565. 

—  Undue,  as  a  cause  of  invalidity  in  con- 
tracts, i.  381. 

—  Project  of,  an  aggrayation  of  corporal 
injury,  i.  165-168. 

—  necessary  for  the  production  of  respon- 
sibiUty,  iz.  151-152. 

—  Anti-legal  and  anti-constitutional,  dis- 
tinguished, iii.  359  n*. 

—  in  regard  to  electiona  compared  with 
bribery,  iiL  482-485. 

Coffee— Beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of,  i.  540. 

Cognoscibility  as  an  essential  feature  in  a 
code  of  laws,  iv.  454. 

Com — Base.  Guarding  against  the  use  of, 
i.  558. 

Coining — Application  of  analogical  pun- 
ishment to  the  offence  of,  i.  409. 

—  Bad  money — Difficulty  of  protecting  the 
public  against,  iU.  148-149. 

—  Reasons  for  GoTeroment  haring  the 
monopoly  of,  iiL  148-149. 

Coining  words  rindicated,  ii.  388. 
Coke— Darid»  an   eariy  acquaintance   of 
Bentham,  x.  54. 


Coke— Sir  Edward— his  amngement  of  the 
occupations  of  the  day,  iy.  168. 

on  the  clause  against  unlawfhl  exile 

in  Magna  Charta,  iy.  278. 

how  Dur  a  friend  of  liberty,  i  51 1. 

—  ^-  the  extent  of  his  Hawsical  learning, 
L  504. 

Obseryations  of,  on  the  murder  of  cer- 
tain Jews,  rii.  276. 

His  dirision  of  presumptions,  rii.  69. 

noticed  or  quoted,  i.  6  n,  186, 238  n"; 

u.  408  n,  580  n;  iU.  15;  iy.  259,  260,267, 
268,  501,  512;  y.  18, 148, 159,  236, 246, 
591  n;  ri.  231, 419 ;  rii.  69,  72,  295, 462, 
482  n,  550  ;  x.  404. 

Coke— John,  Chief-Justice  of  IreUmd.  Tes- 
timony to,  as  a  law  refonner,  iy.  501-502. 

Coke — Samuel  Parker,  a  fellow  student  of 
Bentham,  x.  45. 

Coldbath  Fields  Prison— Case  of  the  in- 
quiry into  the  management  of,  iy.  283. 

CoUapsion— one  of  the  calamities  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  Preyentiye  Serrioe  Min- 
ister in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
489. 

Collateral  ends  of  judicature  defined,ri.  I2nt. 

of  justice,  distinguished  from  the 

main,  y.  445. 

of  justice— not  the  objects  sought  in 

the  defectiye  modes  adopted  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  eridenee,  ri.  505. 

Collateral  erils  of  judicature,  yjz,  delay, 
yexation,  and  expense,  ri,  10-11. 

Sham  pecuniary  checks  to,  rii. 

307. 

Cautions  regarding,  for  guid- 
ance of  judges,  ii.  29-30. 

are  the  price  paid  for  it,  rii. 

335. 

Use  of  statistical  information 

as  to  extent  of,  yi.  563. 

Their  nature  in  penal  proce- 
dure, ii.  17-18. 

Preponderant  inconyenience 

from,  ri,  15. 

when   preponderant,  justify 

exclusion  of  eridenoe,  ri.  87-88. 

produced  by  irreleyancy  and 

superfluity  of  eridenee,  fu  89. 

in  case  of  procedure  by  infor- 
mation, ri.  478. 

Effect  of  the  abuse  of  writing 

on,  ri.  331-332. 

The  legislator  should  guard 

against  a  system  which  makes  them  pre- 
ponderant, yi,  212. 

Best  judicial  eridenee  must 

sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  ayoid,  yi.  171- 
172. 

Collation  of  rights — Meaning  of  the  term, 
ri.  210  n+. 

CoUatiye  eyents — Meaning  of  the  term,  rii. 
270. 

Uses  of  registers  of,  i.  553. 
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C»]]AtiT9  and  ablatiTtt  eventi  distingaidiedy 
i.  152. 

u  ft  gmenl  title  of  the  eiril 

oode,  ui.  186-190. 

Useof  ihedi8tuietion,iU.294. 

Collative  lawi  and  flteti — Entry  of,  in  pur- 
nier's  demand  iM4»er>  ii.  66*70. 

GoUeetion  of  eTidenee,  by  English  praotioe, 
Ti.  84-43.  Natnralprooednre,  (Parliamen- 
tary, Jnstioee  of  peace,  &e.,)  84-86.  Unfit 
modes  employed,  to  exclusion  cit  fit,  86. 
Deposition  according  to  the  Roman  mode, 
86-87.  Inaptitude  of  affidavit  OTidence, 
87-40.  English  Judges  eonscions  of  unfit- 
ness of  their  practice,  40-42.  Source  of 
the  unfit  modes-~«ini8ter  interest^  42-48. 

should  be  by  the  person  who  decides, 

▼L  41JM23. 

CoUectiTC  pumshments,  i.  488-484. 

Gollln»— David,  Jndge-Adyocate  of  New 
South  Wales— Letter  to,  z.  401-408. 

His   work   on   New  South  Wales 

quoted  as  lllustratiTe  of  the  mischief  and 
inadequacy  of  the  Penal  Colony  system, 
L  498-497;  It.  176-248,  256,  266,  271- 
276»  279, 281;  zL  128, 129, 188-184. 

His  work  on  New  South  Wales  char- 
acterised, L  498;  iy.  177. 

Collision  of  Junsdiction— Diflleulty  of  obvi- 
ating,  TiL  290. 

Collocation — Boles  of,  ibr  the  puipose  of 
producing  clearness  and  impressiTcness, 
▼iii.  816-818. 

—  Essentiality  of,  in  legislatiTC  acts,  with 
an  illustration  of  defect  in  the  old  act  for 
Annual  Parliaments,  ▼.  412. 

—  Rules  for,  in  l^gislatiYe  composition,  iii. 
268-269. 

—  Proper,  of  limitatiTc  propositions  in  the 
composition  of  laws,  iii  258-264. 

—  Disorderly,  as  a  defect  in  the  composi- 
tion of  laws,  iii.  262-258. 

—  False — ^Ambiguity  as  produced  by,iii.268. 

—  Opinions  on,  expressed  in  conyersation, 
X.  569-670. 

Collusion — ^Danger  of,  in  producing  eyidence 
as  giyen  in  one  cause,  to  serye  in  another, 
yi.  166. 

CoLONiBB— Efibct  0^  ilL  52-57.  Expense 
f^m  distance — ^wars,  Ac.,  52.  Capital 
transferred  to,  supposed  to  be  created, 
ib.  May  be  usefhl  for  excess  of  popula- 
tion, ib.  Decrease  the  wealth  ^  mother 
country,  but  increase  that  of  the  world  at 
large  by  new  labour,  ib.  No  taxes  firom 
colonies,  ib.  Capital  lost  to  mother  conn- 
try,  ib.  Noyelty  and  yariety,  52-58. 
Welfare  of  mankind  in  general  increased 
by,  58.  Adyantage  to  barbarous  coun- 
tries to  be  possessed  by  Britain,  but  not 
to  Britain  to  possess  them,  ib.  Possession 
of  colonies  not  necessary  to  carrying  on 
trade  with  them,  58-54.  Trade  in  pro- 
portion to  capital,  not  extent  of  ma^et* 


54.  Colonists  win  not  sell  cheaper  to  the 
mother  country,  though  excluded  ftom 
other  markets,  because  they  will  not  pro* 
dnce  at  less  than  they  can  afford,  54-56. 
Cannot  s^ll  dearer  to  them  on  account  of 
home  competition,  55.  The  monopoly 
tends  to  employment  of  capital  nnprofit- 
ably,  ib.  Duties  on  imports  f^m  colo- 
nies would  be  the  same  were  they  from 
other  quarters,  ib.  What  may  be  gained 
by  compelling  them  to  pay  duties  on  ex- 
ports, more  than  counteri«lattced  by  ex- 
pense, ib.  Moral  eyils—Effects  of  dis- 
tance of  goyemment  in  Jobbing  sad  op- 
pression, 55-56.  No  colonies  should  be 
founded  for  gain,ind  those  existing  should 
be  dealt  with  as  unprofitable,  56-57. 

Colonies-^Eyibiof,in  connexion  with  interna- 
tional law,iL  547-548.  Causes  of  war,  547. 
No  profit  to  the  mother  country,  ib.  Of- 
fonces  in,  distant  from  seat  of  authority, 
547-548.  final  measures  that  should  be 
taken — ^to  giye  up  the  colonies,  and  found 
no  new  ones,  548.  Reasons,  in  adyaatsges 
to  colonies  and  mother  country,  ib. 

—  Essay  on  emancipation  of,  addressed  to 
National  Assembly  of  France,  iy.  408- 
418.  lignstice — power  oyer  them  found- 
ed on  mere  force,  408.  Admitting  deputies 
from  them  no  palliation,  408-409.  Im- 
possible for  them  to  be  adyantageously 
goyemed  for  their  wants  and  wishes  by  a 
distant  country,  409.  Eyidence  that  the 
connexion  is  not  their  choice,  ib.  No 
hann  if  they  should  foil  into  the  hands  of 
others,  409-410.  Protection  may  be  af- 
forded to  the  minority,  though  the  soye- 
reignty  has  ceased,  410.  No  adyantage 
in  the  way  of  surplus  reyenne,  ib. ;  nor  in 
produce,  ib.  Fallacy  that  a  trade  with  a 
goyemed  people  more  profitable  than  with 
parties  at  large,  410-411.  Trade  tiie 
child  of  capital,  411.  Quantity  of  capital, 
not  extent  of  market,  that  regulates  its 
amount,  ib.  The  presumed  adyantage 
from  monopoly  examined,  411-412.  A 
loss  to  the  public  at  large,  who  taxed  for 
it,  412.  No  gain  to  consumers  of  colonial 
produce,  who  will  not  get  it  cheater  than 
it  can  be  raised,  ib.  Fallacy  m  the  sup- 
position of  profit  from  monopoly  of  the 
selling  market— riyalry  at  home  will  re- 
duce prices  to  their  leyel  a«  readily  as 
general  rivalry,  412.  General  eff'ect— to 
reduce  the  quality  of  manafooturss,  not  to 
increase  profits,  412-418.  Illustration  in 
United  States,  418.  The  nominal  mono- 
poly dearly  paid  for  in  a  counter  mono- 
poly in  foyour  of  the  colonists,  418.  Sugar 
cheaper  in  countries  which  haye  no  colo- 
nies, ib.  Though  monopoly  may  foroe 
down  the  prices  of  goods  in  existence, 
will  not  keep  down  prices,  ib.  As  to 
keeping  up  priees^baffled  by  internal 
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oompetitioe,  ib.  Tu6f  on  iaporii  paid 
by  mothw  country,  414.  Only  moihod 
thorefore  of  gotting  aioronneisbyforoibly 
oompelling  tbe  eofonists  to  bay  taxed  oz- 
porli,  lb.  Not  »  souroe  of  ttrongtby  bnt 
of  weakneae — s  moftaa  of  being  aconrged 
by  a  nwritinie  power,  414-415.  Expenie 
of  a  nayy  neeeaaitated,  415.  Inoonels- 
teney  of  profeaaing  to  emanoipate  the  oo- 
loniee  of  other  natimie,  416.  Neeeeaitate 
complioated  goyemment  operatioiu,  and 
oorer  peenlation,  416-417.  Axgnmenta 
atill  Btronger  applieable  to  Eaet  India 
poe8BMionfl9  417.  Better  aell  or  gire  them 
to  Britain  than  keep  them,  417.  Aigu- 
ment  omitted— eormption  tluroogh  patron- 
age, 418. 
Cokniea — ^Incidental  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment that  they  cannot  be  prodactiTc  of 
psofli— nanal  &Uacy  to  aet  down  all  the 
imports  as  profit,  and  all  the  exports  by 
which  they  are  paid  for  as  profit  too,  !▼. 
206-207. 

—  trade  with— Mistaken  notions  of  the 
profitableneaa  of,  ii.  547. 

—  snpported  for  the  sake  of  the  expendi- 
ture they  create,  r.  268. 

—  Pstronage  in,  a  means  of  oormption,  ii. 
548,558. 

—  Cost  of  snpportim^  incident  to  a  mon- 
aiohy,  ix.  81-82. 

—  Neceaaity  of  providing  ayatems  of  Le- 
giaJation  fbr,  in  fonnding,  iv.  254. 

—  Fanner  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Grown 
in  relation  to,  iy.  258. 

—  Breach  of  the  oonstitntion,  and  of  law, 
chaiged  on  the  administration  of  the,  !▼. 
249-284.    iSM  New  Sonth  Wales. 

—  The  nnprofltable  nature  of,  peculiarly 
exhibited  in  Penal  Settlements,  as  illus- 
tiated  by  N.  S.  Wales,  iy.  245-247. 

—  The  eidl  of  constructing  them  entirely 
ofconyiots,iy.  182. 

—  Penal — ^Transportation  to,  considered  as 
a  eomplex  punidiment,  L  480-497. 

8u  Transportation. 

—  Penal— The  system  o(  considered  in 
Psaoptieon  f.  N.  S.  Wales,  iy.  178-248. 
£(m  Tranqportation. 

—  The  old  system  of  erecting,  by  charter. 
Illegal,  iy.  259-261. 

-—  Gbffters  cannot  be  made  the  yehicle  of 
regal  legislation  for,  iy.  261-263. 

—  QnalifieatioDS  neeeeaary  for  fonndera  of, 
i.  497. 

GoloninliDii— Consideratiens  as  to  educat- 
ing children  for,  in  the  case  of  a  presauie 
of  population,  iz.  443. 

Colquhoun— Patrick,  the  Polios  Megiatrate 
--Aeeonnt  o(  and  friendship  of  Bentham 
for,  X.  829. 

—  —  Letter  fhmi,  en  the  yalue  of  land  in 
Ameiiea,  X.  829. 

Letter  to  CSiarles  Abbot  about,  x. 

829-880. 


Oolqnhoun— Patrick— -Letter  to,  on  the 
Banking  Question,  z.  388-340. 

Letter  flrom,  on  Preyention  of  For- 
gery, and  Thames  Police  Bill,  x.  357-358. 

Notice  of,  and  tribute  to  his  sernoes 

as  a  magistrate,  y.  835. 

Instance  of  a  succearftal  reooyery  of 

money  by,  through  the  inyestigatorial 
process,  y.  37-38. 

casually  noticed,  or  quoted,  ill  402 ; 

y.  590 ;  x.  182,  335,  849, 414-415. 

Columbia — ^Boliyar's  proscription  of  Bent- 
ham's  Woriu  in,  X.  552. 

—  State  of  politics  in,  in  1822,  ii.  568. 

—  Interest  of,  considered,  in  relation  to  a 
proposal  for  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  U.  563-568. 

Combe— Count.    Question  as  to  who  he  was, 

X.61. 
Combination — Oppressiyeness     of     laws 

against,  x.  509. 
Combinations  of  workmen — Plan  for  pre- 

yenting,  by  a  system  for  bringing  together 

employers  and  employed,  yiii.  399. 

—  of  persons  representing  particular  inter- 
ests— Their  eifect  in  proanoing  restrictions 
on  trade,  iii.  97. 

Command— Exposition  of  the  term,  with 
reference  to  a  uniyeraal  Code,  iiL  228. 

Command— Qnasi— Exposition  of,  as  ap- 
plied to  unwritten  law,  iii.  223-224. 

CommensurabiUty  as  a  property  of  punish- 
ment, i.  403. 

OMMMntory  on  Mr  HumtArefi  Beal  Pro- 
perty Code,  j,  987-416.  S^  Real  Property. 

Oofluaentaiy  of  reasons,  or  Rationale— Ar- 
guments for  a  Code  of  Laws,  being  ac- 
companied by  a,  1. 159-168 ;  !▼.  454. 

Commentaries— Legnl— Multitude  of,  and 
uncertainty  of  the  law  in  connexion  with, 
iy.  488. 

Commerce — Extent  of,  depends  on  amount 
of  capital,  iy.  411. 

—  Attempts  to  monopolise,  as  a  cause  of 
war,  ii.  544. 

*-  Security  of— Addition  to,  in  the  project 
of  Annuity  notes,  iii.  133-136. 

—  Tendency  of,  to  create  equality,  i.  313. 
Commercial  book-keeping— as  a  branch  of 

the  Cbrestomathic  system  of  instruction, 
yiiL  39-40. 

—  Treaties— how  supported,  after  they  be- 
come prejudicial,  ii.  404. 

Cemmisaion— FiTaraination  by,  yL  421,427, 
487,495;  yiL  375. 

—  The  secreey  of  examinations  by,  with 
the  reasons  assigned,  yii  540-542. 

—  S^iedal,  for  examining  a  witness,  yi.  95. 

—  to  examine  witnesses— Expense  of  a, 
ui.413n* 

—  Charity  Inquiry  —  Its  operations  con- 
sidered, y.  608. 

Commission  of  rsbellion— Origin  and  nature 
of,  iii.  350  n. 
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CommiBsioii  of  snirej — Appointment  of  a,  to 
divide  the  oonntry  into  election  dietrietSy 
iii.  579-682. 

Commissions  of  inquiry^u  a  means  of  baffling 
Reform,  iy.  424-425. 

Those  appointed  as  to  conrts  of 

justice,  noticed,  Tii.  218  n. 

The  hoplessness  of  great  legisla- 

tire  projects  being  accomplished  through, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
Russia,  iy.  516-528. 

Considerations  regarding  the  pro- 
per system  of,  and  a  criticism  on  the  ex- 
isting system,  in  Plan  of  Inquiry  Judica^ 
tories  in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  181-188. 
Bee  Legislature. 

Commissions  in  the  Army — Sale  cf,  con- 
sidered, m.  248. 

Method  of  disposal  of,  by  Consti- 
tutional Code,  and  comparison  with  the 
practice  in  Britain,  iz.  851-352.  See  De- 
fensiye  Force. 

Commissioners  ;  when  Goyemment  have 
committed  an  abuse,  they  pay  them  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  approve  of  it,  ix. 
73-74. 

—  of  Real  Property  Inquiry — Communica- 
tion to,  forming  the  outline  of  a  Plan  of  a 
General  Register,  y.  417-435. 

—  in  bankruptcy  under  the  old  system,  yi. 
433. 

—  under  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act — The 
powers  and  duties  of,  v.  569-570. 

Committee  of  justice — Parliamentary — The 

uselessnesB  of,  t.  183-184. 
Committee  of  Parliament — Mode  of  coUect- 

ing  evidence  by,  vi  35. 

—  of  House  of  Commona— Method  of  in- 
quiry before,  Ikvourably  contrasted  with 
judicial  procedure,  ix.  185-187. 

—  Proper  form  of  procedure  in  a,  ii.  840. 

—  The  practice  of  leaving  sums  in  bills  to 
be  filled  in  by,  noticed,  v.  568. 

—  Peculiarity  of  form  of  debate  when 
House  is  in,  ii.  359-360. 

—  of  inquiry  into  the  cases  in  which  judges 
set  aside  Acts  of  Parliament,  proposed,  v. 
181. 

Committee— Continuation,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, according  to  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  170-172. 

Committeee— Special-— in  legislative  assem- 
bUe8,ii.  372-373. 

—  of  the  whole  House  In  legislative  as- 
semblies, ii.  373. 

Commodities — Relation  of  the  proportion 

of  money  to,  iii.  45-46. 
Common— Rl^ts  in— Nature  of,  iiL  183. 

—  Questions  as  to  right  o(  ranked  as  eom- 
plex  suits,  iL  81. 

Commons— Improvements  from  division  of, 

L342. 
CoMKom— House— Origin  and  progress  of 

the  power  of,  iL  444. 


Comioin— HoosB— The  coimptioa  of  te 
representative  system  in,  ii.  293-294. 

The  privileges  0^  obtained  by  ^  inno- 
vation,;' iL  418. 

Bill  for  more  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the,  iii.  558-597. 

Petitioning  for  reform  attabked  as 

tending  to  lower,  ii.  427. 

-^  —  Reform  in — Resolutionsfor,prepared 
by  Bentham,  and  moved  by  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  X.  495-497. 

How  fiur  it  oan  be  called  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Legislature  1 L  279. 

The  interests  represented  in,  xi.  60. 

Purchase  of  seats  in,  considered,  iii. 

485-487. 

Who  transact  the  business  oft  L  28,  n  \ 

Proposal  that  placemen  should  have 

seats,  but  not  votes  in,  iii.  490-495. 

Publicity  vrith  regard  to  votes,  bills, 

and  debates  in,  u.  315-317. 

Subjects  of  debate  in  the — Proposals 

for  exhibiting  in  visible  type,  x.  344. 

Extraction  of  evidence  before,  vL  29, 

43. 

Method  of  securing  truth  of  evidence 

in,  vi.  305,  306,  312,  313. 

Procedure  by,  in  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, adduced  as  an  argument  for  the 
needlessness  of  oaths,  v.  455, 514. 

Mendacity  before,  punished  as  con- 
tempt, V.  220  n. 

Criticism   on   the   arrangement   of 

printiqg  the  papers  of,  and  their  tendency 
to  suppress  the  publicity  of  petitions,  iiL 
536-538. 

Practice  of  allowmg  blanks  in  bills 

in,  iL  357-358. 

Seconding  of  motions  in,  ii.  358. 

Restriction  of  speeches  in,  to  ad- 
mitted motions  or  their  introduction,  ii. 
358. 

Practice  of  addressing  the  Chair  in, 

iL362. 

Practice  of  not  calling  members  in, 

by  name,  ii.  363. 

Practice  of  not  imputing  bad  motives 

in,  iL  363. 

Illustrations  of  insidious  amend- 
ments, from  the  proceedings  of,  ii.  866. 

Method  of  taking  the  vote  in,  iL  371. 

Arrangementas  to  the  places  of  mem- 
bers in,  U.  321. 

Members  who   have   received   the 

thanks  of— Courtesy  to,  u.  321. 

-^  —  Attendance  of  members  of,  consider- 
ed, u.  325. 

—  •^  Non-admission  of  females  to,  iL  327. 

Howstrangers  admitted  to,  ii.  326-327. 

I^^eaker  of  the.  Ambiguous  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  IL  327  n. 

Praotioe  of,  as  to  mottons,  ii.  335. 

Practice  of  reading  a  bill   before 

King's  ^eech,  oonsiderea,  iL  38& 
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CoMMomi— HoiiBB — Pnctice  in,  of  motions 
being  tabled  in  the  words  in  which 
they  are  to  stand  as  acts,  iL  335-338. 
lUnstrations  of  contrary  practice,  337* 
838  n. 

Principle  of  the  practice  of  ministerB 

leading  the  proceedings  in,ii.  351-352. 

I&qnisition  of  a  qoalification   for 

members  of,  considered,  ii.  249. 

Secnri^  to,  against  distnrbance  by 

members,  iii.  591-592,  596-597. 

Index  to  Journals  of,  and  method  of 

preparation  noticed,  IL  228-229  n  {. 

Bentham's  correspondence  with  Lord 

Lansdowne  on  an  understood  promise  to 
obtain  a  seat  in,  for  him,  z.  229-245. 

Committee  of— Propriety  of  the  sub- 
ject of  procedure  being  referred  to  a,  ii.  5. 

Actual  state  of  attendance  in  the,  iii. 

496-497. 

Members  of— Their  frequent  absence 

from  important  questions,  ix.  126. 

Members  of — Uniyersal  constancy  of 

attendance  of,  urged,  iii.  457-458. 

• Members  of— Importance  of  con- 
stancy of  attendance  of,  iii.  495-511.  See 
Parliament. 

Blackstone's  theory,  that  they  haye  less 

wisdom  than  the  aristocracy,  i.  279-280. 

Members  of  the — Dependence  of,  as 

regards  electors — Independence   as   re- 
gwds  other  quarters  urged,  iii.  455-457. 

Members  of— Illustrations  of  gratui- 
tous serrice  cited  in  opposition  to  Burke's 
opinion,  t.  295. 

Call  of— a  partial  and  inefficacious 

remedy  for  non-attendance,  iiL  508, 509- 
510. 

Proponl  for  an  inquiry  by,  into  the 

cases  in  which  judges  reftise  obedience  to 
Acts  of  Parliament,  t.  181. 

The  papers  of— their  Talue,  xi.  42. 

The  preparation  of  Reports  by  com- 
mittees of,  considered  in  Ulustration  of 
the  plan  proposed  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  185-187.  Admitted  to  have  the 
qualities  isi  appoeiteness,  deameas,  cor- 
rectness, &c.,  185-186.  Contrasted  with 
the  judicial  extraction  of  evidence  which 
tainted  by  sinister  interest,  186-187.  De- 
fects in  not  having  sanctions  for  truth,  or 
means  of  enforcing  answers,  186-187. 

Reform  of.    See  Parliamentary  Be- 

Iwriift. 

Common  bail  characterised,  vii.  288, 284- 

285. 
Common  council — an  illustration  of  annual 

election,  iii.  512-513. 
of  London — Proposal  to  apply  the 

principle  of  pecuniary  competition  to  the 

office  of  secondary  by,  xi.  31-32. 
Common  lands — ^Partition  of— as  a  reform 

in  the  law  of  real  property,  r.  391. 
Common  law— The  nature  o&TiiL  573. 

Vol.  XL 


Common  Law— Incognoseibility  of  it,  t. 
235-236 ;  ri.  552. 

Impossible  to  obey  it,  because  im- 
possible to  discover,  v.  546. 

characterised  as  a  Quasi-command, 

iii.  223. 

The  dubiety  and  incorrigibility  of, 

iv.  483-487.  Not  the  work  of  authorised 
legislatures,  but  the  joint  manufacture  of 
judges,  reporters,  and  booksellers,  483- 
486.  Attempts  to  remedy  defects  by 
forced  oonstructionB,  and  taking  distinc- 
tions, 487. 

The  absence  of  provisions  in,  for 

trust,  fraud,  accident,  inquisition,  account, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Equity,  shows 
the  want  of  codification,  v.  486-488. 

Origin  of,  viL  197. 

Mendacity  encouraged  by,  vi.  307. 

Lord  Bfansfield's  exaltation  of,  viL 

31L 

of  serrice  to  the  legislator— as  a 

guide  to  him  in  making  statute  law,  iv.  490. 

Correspondence  with  Brougham,  as 

to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into,  x.  574- 
576. 

casually  animadverted  on,  i.  153, 

157,  185,  228,  333;  iL  395  n,  465;  iii 
240,  312,  389 ;  iv.  257,  310,  396 ;  v.  93, 
235,  247-249, 256,  260,  286  n,  565,  374  n, 
595  n;  vi.  399 ;  rii.  193,  252,  495,  507, 
534 ;  viu.  539 ;  ix.  25, 158, 465, 472, 513. 

See  Judge-made  Law. 

Common  Law  and  Equity — Distinction  be- 
tween, ri.  482;  vii.  290-291, 5n. 

Distinction  between — ^its  ab- 
surdity, vii.  300-302. 

Quarrel  and  compromise  be- 
tween, with  the  results,  vii.  303-305. 

Common  Law  Courts — Extent  to  which  ap* 
peals  firom  one  to  another  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding in,  examined,  v.  519. 

Raw  materials  out  of  which  the 

law  of,  constructed — conspiracy,  blas- 
phemy, libel,  malice,  breach  of  peace  and 
acts  contra  btmos  moret,  v.  484-485. 

Bandying  of  causes  in,  vii.  236- 

287. 

Their  incapacity  to  aflbrd  reme- 
dies, giving  rise  to  Equity,  vii.  292-294. 

Pnctice  of,  in  relation  to  the 

burthen  of  proof,  vi.  138-139. 

Conflicts    of,   vrith  the    Equity 

Courts,  vi.  172-173. 

Effect  of  Commission  of  Inquiry 

into,  iii.  322. 

Commissioners'  Report  on,  refer- 
red to,  on  the  method  of  choosiDg  special 
juries,  V.  163  n. 

Common  Law  Procedure — ^Exclusion  of  ex- 
amination of  party  by,  vL  436. 

Incongruities  of  mode  of  extrao- 

tion  of  evidence  by,  vL  471-482.  See 
Extraction. 
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Common  Law  Courts— PnifligMy  of  tlM  syB- 
tem,  iL  48. 

Technical  erils  of  the  system,  H. 

170. 

Common  names  as  aggregations  of  inditi- 
doal  names  posterior  in  creation,  in  the 
hisibry  of  language,  Tiii.  189. 

Common-place -Book  —  Bentham's  —  Ex- 
tracts ftom,  X.  6d-77,  84-85, 125, 141-147, 
509-51-2,  517-519,  530-532,  547-548;  zL 
71-74. 

Common  Pleas-Jnrisdiction  of  the,  tU.  297. 

Business  stolen  by,  through  fictions, 

T.498;Tii.285. 

—  —  Form  of  obtaining  delay  in,  on  the 
ground  of  absence  of  witness,  yIL  360. 

Delay  by  writs  of  error  from,  rii  21 4. 

—  —  Chief-justice  of,  confessing  to  a  bill 
of  exceptions,  yI.  418. 

Chief-justice  of— Profit  to,  from  sham 

writs  of  eiTor,  t.  98  n. 

Prothonotary  in — Secrecy  of  proce- 
dure before,  Ti.  875-376. 

Common  RecoTcries — a  fiction  of  law,  rii. 
283-284. 

Common  sense— as  a  rule  of  action,  i.  8  n. 

Partisan  of,  and  of  moral  sense,  re- 
presented in  diroute,  tL  239. 

Communication  (Psychological)  as  one  of 
the  mental  ftoulties,  riii.  281. 

—  —  of  impressions — as  one  of  the  human 
faculties,  TiU.  76  n. 

—  (Phydeal) — ^Means  of,  essential  to  pro- 
cedure, iL  1 1. 

—  Judicial— in  procedure,  ii.  52-57.  Sub- 
ject matters,  52-53.  Modes — oral,  writ- 
ing, messengers,  post,  &c.,  53.  Means — 
accersitiTe,  mJssiTe,  53-54.  Securing 
accessibility,  54-55.  Indication  of  habi- 
tation to  be  made  by  party,  55-56.  JXM- 
cnlties  regarding  accessibility  of  cri- 
minalB,  and  of  parties  without  fixed 
settlement,  56-57.  Fnture-commonica- 
tion-seeuring  memento,  57. 

—  Judicial— Kinds  of,  necessary  on  the 
elicitation  of  defence,  and  persons  com- 
municated with,  u.  78-80. 

—  Judicial — Denial  of  means  of— Remsdy 
for,  iL  163-164. 

Community— Interest  ot  Meaning  of  ex- 
pression, L  2. 

Community  of  goods— laoonTenienoeB  o(  L 
841-342. 

Incompatibility  of  with  ptogroo- 

Bion,L812. 

Compact— The  original,  a  feble— how  cre- 
ated, and  for  wlmt  purpose,  It.  447. 

—  &0  Contract 

Compactness,  and  its  opposite  desultorineas, 

considered  la  relation  to  language,  riiL 

^9. 
Company— Source  of  danger  to  the  unedn- 

catad-Hvf  adTtnti^e  to  the  educated,  riiL 

IS. 


Company — Good.     Intellectual  instruction 

an  introduction  to,  viiL  10. 
Company  in  the  British  army— ^Composition 

ofa,ix.419. 
Companies— Commercial.       Reasons   why 

there  may  safely  be  community  of  goods 

among,  L  342. 
ComparaHo  lUeranm — ^Bridence   by.  Til. 

177-180, 181. 
ComparatiTc-profieiency   principle,  in  the 

management  of  the  C^restomathic  school, 

Tiii.  49. 
Comparison— Nature  of,  as  one  of  the  human 

fSsculties,  Tiii.  75  n. 

—  analysed,  as  one  of  the  mental  fkeulties, 
TiiL  281-282.  Is  attention  applied  alter- 
nately, 281.  Cannot  be  satisfactorily 
conducted  between  more  than  two  things, 
281-282. 

—  Diflicnlty  of  carrying  on,  between  more 
than  two  things,  illustrated,  Tiii.  108- 
109  n. 

—  as  an  operation  of  Logic,  Tiii.  225. 
Compensation — Qualifications  necessary  to 

the  constitution  mt,  ii.  28. 

—  Inapplicability  of  unbending  roles  to, 
ii.  31. 

—  Relation  of,  to  puaishment,  i.  894. 

—  to  the  injured  party— Snbeerriency  to, 
as  a  property  of  punishment,  L  94, 405; 
It.  199-201. 

—  What  class  of  ofibnces  admits  of,  L  140- 
141. 

—  for  olfonees — ^Prindples  of,  L  371-888, 
578-580. 

—  for  offences  how  hr  it  diould  foil  on 
the  representatlTes  of  the  offender,  i. 
523-524. 

—  Insufllciency  of,  an  inq>ediment  to  re- 
forms, iL  419. 

—  Principle  of  giTing,  to  the  holders  of 
places  and  pensions  abolished,  L  820-321. 

—  Principle  of  giTing,  to  public  officers 
aflbcted  by  reforms,  iiL  325-326. 

—  Principles  o^  with  reference  to  reduc- 
tion of  ofiices,  ii.  251-252. 

—  Application  of,  to  oflicials  aflbcted  by 
law  reform,  t.  505. 

—  for  the  loss  of  proprietory  seats  by  par- 
liamentary reform,  iii.  583. 

—  in  case  of  emancipation  of  daTOs,  L  346. 

—  for  wrongfol  punishment^  L  527-528. 
Impossible  in  case  of  death,  ib. 

Competency  of  witnesses — RestoratiTes  to, 
Tii.  433-440. 

Competency  and  incompetency— technical 
application  of  the  terms  to  CTidence,  tIL 
884-385. 

Conddered  as  attributiTcs  of  wit- 
nesses, Tii.  77-78  n. 

Competition— Free.  Beneficial  effects  of, 
L534. 

—  its  effect  in  inoreasiog  skill  and  strength, 
iL227. 
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Competitimi — ^Principle  o^  as  to  rewards,  iL 
225-229. 

—  Pecuniary — Application  of  the  Principle 
of,  to  all  bargainB  by  the  Crown,  t.  324-328. 

—  Peoaniary*>Principle  of  appointment  to 
office  by,  defended,  iz.  286-293.  £(m  Pe- 
cuniary competition. 

—  as  a  means  of  filling  public  offices — Ex- 
planations as  to,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
▼isions  regarding  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  Y.  273-274. 

—  as  a  means  of  filling  offices — Application 
o^  to  a  general  register,  ▼.  423-424. 

—  Open — ^The  adoption  o^  in  drawing 
codes  of  law,  recommended,  iv.  620-521, 
645-551. 

—  Burke's  objection  to  the  principle  of,  as 
applying  to  official  serrices,  controTcrted, 
T.  300-301. 

Complaint  of  wrong,  &o.,  to  judge.  See 
Application. 

—  Absence  of,  when  redress  hopeless,  !kl- 
laciously  adduced  to  show  that  reform 
not  desired,  ii.  430-431. 

Complaint-book — Incidental,  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Establishment  of  the  Constitutional 
Code,  iz.  500-502. 

Completeness — a  quality  desirable  in  a  lan- 
guage, yilL  191. 

—  in  language — Rules  for,  yiii.  318. 

—  a  primary  quality  in  eyidence,  ri.  211. 

—  in  testimony — ^Attention  necessary  to 
the  production  of,  yi.  263  n  f. 

—  in  testimony — Interrogation  tends  to 
produce,  Ti.  332. 

Complex  punishments,    i.    490-516.     See 

Punishments. 
Complex  affiictiTO  pnnishments,  i.  416-420. 
Complex  and  simple — Suits  ranked  as,iL 

80-82. 
Complexity  in  the  laws— Evils  of,  i.  324-326. 

—  as  productiye  of  entanglement  in  Legis- 
lation, iiL  249-250. 

—  Evils  of,  in  any  science,  li.  464. 
Composition  of  words  as  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing a  language,  yiU.  319. 

Composition — ^Literary — Methodisation  as 
applicable  to,  and  tiie  imperfections  it  is 
used  to  oTcroome,  viii.  271-272. 

ImproYement  as  applicable  to,  viii. 

312-320.    fies  Language. 

Compound  interest — The  justice  of  admit- 
ting, iiL  18-19. 

ComprehensiYeness  as  a  quality  in  language, 
Yiii.  309. 

Compressedness  as  a  property  desirable  in 
style,  Yiii.  311. 

Compression  of  cYidence  within  short  time 
—Elfect  o(  Yu.  538-539. 

Compromise  of  a  case— »«  denial  of  justice 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  procedure  law, 
T.  85. 

Compromises — Proposed,  in  case  of  parlia- 
mentary refonn,  ^  533. 


Compulsion  as  an  ofifonce,  i.  1 14. 

—  Relation  of,  to  punishment,  i.  393. 
Compurgation  by  wager  of  law,  vii.  70. 

—  denounced  by  BlMkstone,  vi.  315-316  n. 
Comyns — Chief-Baron — ^noticed  or  quoted, 

Yi.  228  n  ;  yU.  7, 195, 273  n. 

Comyns'  Abridgment  referred  to  on  unlaw- 
ful banishment,  iv.  279  n. 

Concealment  of  an  offender — Ease  or  diffi- 
culty of,  as  influencing  alarm,  i.  77. 

—  Undue,  as  a  cause  of  invalidity  in  con- 
tracts, i.  331. 

—  How  fer  consistent  with  registration  of 
contracts,  vi.  580-581. 

—  as  circumstantial  evidence  of  guilt,  vii. 
47-48. 

—  on  examination,  as  evidence  of  delin- 
quency, vii.  24-25. 

—  of  child-birth  as  an  offence,  viL  20  n. 
Conception  as  a  mental  operation  of  Logic, 

YiiL224. 

Conceptive  feculties  of  the  mind— Appli- 
cation of  methodisation  to  the  assistance 
of  the,  Yiii.  272. 

Conciliation  courts — ^Inadequacy  of,  where 
not  compulsory,  xi.  55. 

See  Reconciliation  courts. 

Conciliative  ftiiictions  of  jodge  defined,  ii.  47. 

Conciseness  as  a  quality  of  language — its 
uses  and  purposes,  viii.  305. 

—  a  term  preferable  to  brevity,  x.  70. 

—  as  opposed  to  verbosity  in  language,  viii. 
308-309. 

Conclusions  ftvm  evidence — Publicity  a 
means  of  judging  of  the  justice  of,  vi.  356. 

Conclusive  evidence — An  imperfect  body  of 
circumstantial  held  as,  vii.  69, 72,  73. 

—  giving  the  qualityofbeing,  to  any  portion 
of  evidence — Exclusion  occasioned  by, 
vi.  114,115;  vii.  542-558. 

—  evidence — Impropriety  of  the  system  of, 
vii.  542-547.  Presumes  all  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  liars,  543.  Puts  power  in  the 
hands  of  individuab  to  ruin  others,  543- 
544.  Conclusive  absolutely,  ib.  Conclu- 
sive niti,  544.  Cases  in  which  it  appears 
rational,  but  in  reality  is  not  exercised, 
544-546. 

—  evidence,  may  vdth  propriety  exist  to 
the  extent  of  incidental  decision,  vii.  547- 
549. 

—  evidence — Aberrations  of  Roman  and 
English  law  in  regard  to,  vii.  549-558. 
Wager  of  law,  549-551.  Action  of  debt, 
ib.  Detenue,  ib.  Trover,  550.  Further 
remarks  by  Editor— judgment  by  defeult, 
voiding  contracts,  estopels,  demand  of 
best  evidence,  551-558. 

Concord  as  a  department  of  universal  gram- 
mar, viii.  355-356. 

Concrete — Etymology  and  definition  of,  viii. 
26. 

—  ideas— distinguished  from  abstract,  viiL 
26. 
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Conoretions.    Hsyo  preoedenoe  of  abstnc- 

tioBB  in  (he  progreaa  of  (he  mind,  yiii. 

282-283. 
Concabinage— Inflnenee  whieh  (he  relatioiis 

ftriBing  from,  may  have  on  (estimonj,  til 

579-581. 
Conenrrence  of  parties  (o  aanction  wha( 

ahonld  be  done  by  Jndicadire — Examples 

of,  iL  177. 
Condillao— The  Abb^— Work  oi^  onSy8(eni8, 

charac(eri8ed,  uL  51. 

—  Operations  of  synthesis  and  analysis  con- 
fonnded  togjB(her  by,  jiiL  121, 124-125  n. 

—  His  complicated  method  of  showing  (he 
tnocessiye  discovery  of  the  predicaments 
criticised,  Yiii.  282-283, 285-286. 

—  noticed,  iii.  73;  TJiL/s  n.  322. 
Condition  in  life  as  ul  object  of  secnrity  by 

(he  law,  iii.  213. 

as  a  special  objec(  of  security  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  ii.  270. 

Objects  of,   distinguished   from 

those  of  property,  i.  108-110, 135-136. 

Offences  against,  as  a  subdiyision 

of  the  Penal  Code,  iii.  166-169.  Divided 
into  Relationship,  Fiduciary  cliaige,Rank, 
and  Profession,  ib. 

Offences  against,  a  division   of 

private  offences,  i.  99-100. 

Offences  against — Kinds    of,  i. 

1 1 9- 1 87.  Relationships  divided  into  those 
which  are  legally  superadded  to  the  purely 
natural,  and  those  whidi  are  purely  legal, 
119-120.  Priority  of  consideration  giren 
to  the  most  simple,  120.  Legal  obliga- 
tions, and  ways  of  enforcing  them,  121. 
Master  and  servant,  121-124.  Gruardian 
and  ward,  124-127.  Parent  and  child, 
127-129.  Husband  and  wife,  129-131. 
Unoontiguons  relationship,  131-132.  Civil 
conditions,  (viz.  rank,  profession,  &c.,) 
133-137. 

— Offences  against — Influence  of 

time  and  place  on,  i.  176-177. 

Offences  against,  must  be  ex- 
pressed throngh  fictitious  entities,  vilL 
524-525. 

Forfeiture  of,  as  a  punishment,  i. 

470-474.    fi^  Forfeiture. 

Right  to,  with  relation  to  foifbit- 

ure  as  a  punishment,  i.  452. 

of  witness — Effect  of,  on  probative 

force,  vi.  221. 

Facts  as  to,  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration, vi.  567. 

Whether  breach  of  trust  is  an 

offence  against!  i  107. 

Arrangement  of  laws  according 

to  the  various  species  oi^  for  facility  H 
reference,  ilL  193. 

Promulgation  of  the  distinct  laws 

applicable  to  the  various  species  of,  i.  158. 

Conditions—Private.  Rights  and  obliga- 
tions attached  to,  i.  343-368. 


Conditionality— Modes  of,  in  the  moods  of 

verbs,  enumerated,  viii.  853. 
Condoroet  noticed,  ii  462. 
Conduct-^food.    Secnrity  for,  i.  519-520. 
Confession— No  admission  should  be  oonsi- 

dered  as  amonnting  to,  without  interxoga- 

tion,viL3l. 

—  distinguished  from  oonfessorial  evidence, 
vil  30-31. 

—  to  Catholic  priest— Disclosure  o^  should 
not  be  demanded  in  evidence,  vL  98-99; 
viL  366-368. 

—  RetaU  in  the  Church  of  Rome— whole- 
sale in  that  of  England,  v.  210-211. 

—  to  error  in  record— Effect  of,  vii.  436-438. 
Oonfessorial  testimony,  vi.  400-406 ;  viL  29- 

44,449-462.  fi^  Discreditive  Interroga- 
tion ;  Self-criminating ;  Self-disserving. 

taken  if  deliyered  out  of  court,  not 

otherwise,  vi.  472-474. 

Confidence  in  official  persons— abuse  of  the 
term,  v.  824. 

—  violation  of— Character  inferred  horn,  L 
78. 

—  in  governors — should  be  at  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  leaving  (hem  suffl- 
cien(  operative  power,  ix.  62. 

Confidence-minimisation  Principle — Appli- 
cation of,  to  the  members  of  a  legislature, 
ix.  191-192. 

Confinement — Close,  how  far  it  may  be  right, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  accused  per- 
son or  a  witness  from  mendacity-serving 
suggestions,  vL  450-451.  Snocedanenm 
in  taking  an  immediate  examination,  ib. 

—  Solitary,  for  debt,  animadverted  on,  vi. 
177. 

—  Solitary,  how  tu  conducive  to  reforma- 
tion, iv.  47. 

—  Solitory,  fallacy  of  its  being  a  means  of 
mental  improvement,  x.  530. 

—  Wrongftil,  as  an  offence,  i.  114. 

—  See  Imprisonment. 
Confiscations— attempted    by  judges,    for 

their  own  use,  ii.  12. 

—  General.    Characteristics  of,  L  320. 
Confiagration — one  of  the  calamities  to  be 

watched  by  the  Preventive  Service  Minis- 
ter in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  439. 

Confiicts  of  authority  in  administrational 
departments — Means  of  terminating,  ix. 
452. 

Conformity  of  experience,  the  origin  of  be- 
lief, vi.  236. 

Confrontation  in  courts  of  justioe — Evil 
from  the  want  of,vi.  138-139. 

—  The  practice  of,  under  Roman  law,  consi- 
dered, vi.  34, 339,  501-404.  Defined,  501. 
Proving  identity,  lb.  Confined  to  criminal 
cases,  ib.  Persons  prosecuted  civilly  have 
applied  to  be  so  criminally  for  the  advan- 
tage of,  502.  Who  may  be  interrogators 
and  respondents  t  ib.  Only  allowed  "if 
need  be  "  at  diseretion  of  Jndge,  503. 
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ConftfontaUim — EtIIb  ftx>iii  the  want  of,  and 
remedies  where  parties  distant  from  each 
other,  U.  100-101. 

Conftision — FaUades  need  for  the  pnrpoee 
ofcreating,iL  436-474. 

Conftision  of  mind,  as  evidence  of  goilt,  yii. 
44-45. 

Congress — Appointment  of  a,  to  decide  dis- 
putes between  nations,  recommended,  ii. 
552-554. 

—  of  United  States — ^Protection  to  the  mem- 
bers of,  against  libel,  recommended  as  a 
model,  u.  281. 

Conjugates,  as  a  department  of  Logic,  yiii. 
323-527.  Applied  to  the  modifications  of 
the  dnster  of  words  called  a  verb,  828. 
Shoold  hare  been  applied  to  the  nonn, 
828-824.  PrimitiTe  and  deiivatiTe  con- 
jngates,  824.  Principal  and  accessory 
words  (or  those  which  hare  a  meaning 
alone,  and  those  which  require  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  others)  distingoished,  ib. 
Accessories,  attached  or  unattached,  ib. 
The  greater  the  number  of  coigngates  the 
more  manageable  the  language,  ib.  Means 
of  enriching  a  language  by  aiudogy  from 
others — ^fllUng  up  tfie  deficient  conjugates, 
824-325.  Nouns,  and  their  division  into 
real  and  fictitious  entities,  325-826.  Ad- 
jectiTes,  as  accessory  ezpressors  of  entity, 
826.  Order  of  discovery  in  conjugates, 
827-827. 

—  The  iniing  up  o^  a  means  of  enriching  » 
language,  viii.  319. 

Conjunctions — Analysis  of— not  a  simple,  as 
supposed,  but  a  composite  part  of  speech, 
viii.  857. 

Conjunctions,  Prepositions  and  Adverbs — 
'Tha  connexion  between,  and  the  difliculty 
of  forming  distmct  notions  of,  viii.  356. 

Connellan — ^Thadeus — Account  of,  and  of 
his  exertions  in  educating  the  working 
classes,  with  proposal  for  employing  him 
in  the  instruction  of  Irish  labourers  in 
New  York,  x.  500-503. 

Connexions — Imputations  from  the  char- 
acter of,  a  fallacy  in  debate,  ii.  416. 

—  of  a  delinquent— how  tar  his  punishment 
should  be  regulated  so  as  to  protect  them 
^m  suffering  by  it,  i.  477-478. 

—  in  the  way  cl  support,  burden,  sympathy, 
and  antipathy,  defined,  L  25-26. 

Conquests — Uselessness  of,  to  a  free  people, 
U.  557. 

—  Crown's  right  to  the  subject  of,  con- 
sidered, iv.  266-269.  Oeumot  be  resumed 
when  parted  with,  ib. 

Consdence — ^How  it  may  be  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  deqpotism,  ii.  409. 

—  Effect  of  coercion  on,  i.  564-565. 
ConscienosH-Courts  of,  vi.  36 ;  vii.  633. 

Natural*  procedure  before,  vii.  821. 

illustrate  the  value  set  on  Judicial 

power  and  distinotion«  ix.  485. 


Conscience — Courts  of.  Casual  notices  of, 
ii.  412  ;  iii.  402,  404. 

Consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  with  re- 
lation to  intention,  i.  85-36,  61. 

—  as  an  ingredient  of  the  miaohievoufinesB 
of  an  act,  i.  74. 

—  with  relation  to  human  actions,  i.  43-46. 
Advised  and  unadvised  acts,  43.  Refer- 
ence to  existence  or  materiality,  ib.  Re- 
ference to  time,  ib.  Unadvised  act  may 
be  heedless  or  not,  ib.  Nature  and  kinds 
of  missupposal,  ib.  Illustration  of  the 
positions  laid  down,  43-44.  Connexion  be- 
tweenintentionalityand  consciousness,  44. 
Rashness,  ib.  Good  and  bad  intentions — 
Conftision  of  intention  with  motive,  in 
the  term,  44-45.    Roman  Law,  45-46. 

Conscription— Blilitary.     The  policy  of  a, 

considered,  ix.  397. 
Consent  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  i.  330-334. 
Consequences  of  actions — Deductions  as  to 

dispositions  from,  i.  60-68.    See  Disposi- 


—  The,  of  a  mischievous  act,  analysed,  L 
69-76. 

—  as  indicative  of  the  tendency  of  an  act» 
i35.  ^ 

—  the  proper  subjects  of  the  attfllmtives, 
good  and  bad,  i.  216-217. 

Consignees  of  persons  and  things,  in  proposed 
Despatch  Court— Qualifications  of,  iii.  378. 

—  or  In-trust-holders — Provisions  as  to, 
in  Despatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  382-388. 

Consistorial  Jurisdiction— Rise  of,  vii.  294. 

Consolation — FalBO— or  the  submission  to 
abuses,  because  there  are  worse  else- 
where—a fiOlacy,  ii.  431-482. 

Consolidation  of  statutes — ^Attempts  at, 
abortive,  flnom  want  of  means  for  quick 
reference  from  part  to  part,  ix.  432-438  n. 

Conspiracy — Character  inferred  of  those  who 
engage  in,  i.  78. 

—  Position  of,  as  an  offence,  in  the  Penal 
Code,  iu.  170. 

—  An  offence  created  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  monarchical  system— has  no  place 
in  a  democracy,  ix.  87-88. 

—  Historical  investigation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  in  charges  of  sedition, 
V.  247-249. 

—  Punishment  of,  by  King's  Bench,  ii.  126. 

—  more  Justly  attributable  to  the  pursuers 
than  to  the  defendants,  in  Government 
prosecutions,  v.  249. 

Cciispiratorial  evidence  examined,  vii.  82. 

Constables — Propriety  of  advertising  the 
names  and  designations  of,  x.  838. 

Constant — Benjamin.  Bentham's  opinion 
of,  X.  467. 

Constantine  the  Great  adduced  as  illustrat- 
ing the  operation  of  prejudices  in  punish- 
ments,!. 412. 

Constantinople — ^visited  by  Bentham  on  his- 
way  to  Russia,  x.  1^2-157. 
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CoiiBliia«nte~AdTanta|;e8  to,  of  the  pUuu 
of  Refonn  in  the  Reform  C»teohi8m,iii.  549. 

—  Dependence  of  RepreaentaliTes  on,  urg- 
ed, iu.  454-456. 

—  Publicity  neoeseajj  to  let  the  wiahes  ni, 
be  known  to  their  Representatafea^  iL 
811-312. 

ConBtitnent  Assembly  of  Fnmce — Exuni- 

nation  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights  by,  iL 

491-524. 
CoNStiTunoif — Essentials  of  a,  according  to 

the  French  Decoration  of  Rights,  ii.  520- 

521. 

—  Absurdity  of  any  one  remaining  un- 
changed, unless  a  representatiTe  demo- 
cracy, z.  517. 

—  Plea  for  the,  beuig  an  expoenre  of  the 
illegalities  and  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion in  the  GoTcmment  of  N.  S.  Wales, 
iT.  249-284.    ^S^  New  South  Wales. 

-^  Proposal  for  restoring  the,  as  to  Juries, 
T.  163-175. 

—  British— Has  its  good  and  its  bad  points, 
iiL562. 

—  —  Estimate  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of,i.  185;  ii.  120;  vii.  451;  xL62. 

Ascendancy  of  the  monarchical  and 

aristocratical  power  in,  ilL  488. 

Operation  of,  dependent  less  than 

others  on  conduct  cf  ofildals,  iL  427. 

Bad  parts  of,  held  up  to  admiration 

and  example,  because  the  country  has 
prospered  iu  spite  of  them.  It.  445-447. 

Blackstone's  pruse  of,  criticised,  i. 

277-288.  Imperfect  consideration  given 
to  the  ExecutiTe  authority,  277-279. 
The  three  brandies  said  to  be  independent 
of  each  other,  279.  Wisdom  of  the  aristo- 
eratic  branch,  280-281.  Proof  of  perfec- 
tion—mathematical demonstration,  282- 
283. 

Paine's  assertion  of  the  non-exiBtence 

of,  y.  521. 

The  more  corrupt  it  becomes,  the 

more  dangerous  is  criticism  of  it  under 
the  Ubel  law,  ▼.  244. 

Support  that  would  be  given  to  the, 

by  a  currency  of  cuculating  Annuity  notes, 
iU.  145-146. 

Subversion  of,  a  charge  against  the 

Radicals  in  king's  speeches,  iii.  602-603. 

Subversion  of,  while  charged  against 

Radicals,  perpetrated  through  the  Six 
Acts,  iii.  621-622. 

Peculiar  demand  for  iUlades  in  the 

political  discussions  under,  ii.  481-482. 

Application  of  the  words  balance  and 

mixed  to  the,  iiL  450-451. 

Constitution— Matchless.  Use  of  the  term 
as  a  vague  generality,  and  its  fellacy  ex- 
amined, ii.  442-445. 

Crimes  that  have  been  perpetrated 

under  the  term,  viii.  472. 

Constitutions— Clauses  of  immutability  in— 


a  declaration  of  infellibility,  and  pndiibi- 

tion  of  improvement,  viiL  483. 
Constitutions — Antiquated.    Letter  to  the 

Portuguese  nation  on,  viii.  482-485. 
Cotutiuaumal  Code  for  the  me  of  all  noHom 

pro/emng  liberal  opmione^  voL  iz.     See 

Notice  regarding  the  preparation  of 

the,  V.  265. 

Prefece  to  original  edition  of  Book 

II.  of—descriptive  of  the  state  aad  pro- 
spects of  the  work,  ix.  146-147. 

Leading  principles  of  the,  ii.  269-274. 

Ends  aimed  at  in  the,  it  269-272. 

Subsistence,  abundance,  security,  and 
equality,  269-270.  Objects  of  security 
— against  calamity  and  hostility,  270. 
Hostility  from  external  enemies  or  inter- 
nal, 270-271.  Equality,  distribution,  Ac, 
271-272. 

Means  employed  for  attaining  the 

ends  of,  ii.  272-274.  Securing  appropriate 
official  aptitude,  272.  Rules  for  moral 
aptitude,  273.  F<nr  intellectual  aad  ac- 
tive, 273-274. 

Prescriptions  or  bearings  of  the  other 

branches  of  law  to,  ix.  34-41.  See  Oml 
Law;  Penal  Law;  Procedure  Law;  Fin- 
ancial Law;  Military  Law. 

Name,  situation,  boundaries,  and  di- 
visions of  territory  of,  ix.  147-150.  Name 
and  boundaries,  147.  Election  districts, 
ib.  Subdistricts  and  Bis-subdistriets,  ib. 
Alterations  at  discretion  of  Legislature^ 
ib.  Considerations  as  to  division  and  sub- 
division by  common  dividend,  147-148. 
Local  Headmen,  148.  Adaptation  of  di- 
vision to  judicature,  148-149.  The  French 
divisions,  149.  The  English— ecdesiasti- 
cal  and  temporal,  149-150. 

Ends  and  means  ol,   ix.  150-153. 

Greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number  the 
chief  end,  150.  Means — maTimiang  ap- 
titude— minimiising  expense,  ib.  Appli- 
cation of  economy  to  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments— ^to  pleasures  and  pain,  1 50- 151 . 
Mayimiiing  moral,  intellectual,  aad  ac- 
tive aptitude,  151.  The  sovereign  rulers 
tobe  ttiose  who  have  interest  in  the  great- 
est happiness,  ib.  Subordinates  to  be  re- 
sponsible, 151-152.  Three  principles  as 
to  offices — Public  examination,  pecuniary 
competitioo,  and  responsibility  for  de- 
putes, 152.  Responsibility  divided  into 
pnnitional,  sati8fe«tiQnal,and  dislocation- 
al,  and  into  legal  and  moral,  152-153. 
Legal  divided  into  judicial  and  adminis- 
trational,  153. 

Sovereignty  in  the  people  by,  ix. 

153. 

Authorities  of,  ix.  153-154.  Consti- 
tutive, 153-154.  Legislative,  154.  Ad- 
ministrative, ib.  Judiciary,  ib.  Grouped 
as  the  Government,  the  Executive,  and 
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ibe  OperatiYe,  ib.  Meaning  of  the  word 
Sapreme,  ib.  Distribation  over  diTimons, 
ib.  Offlees  all  single-oeated  except  the 
legifllatire,  ib.  Unlimited  aazQiaries  for 
whom  their  emfrfoyers  reepondbley  iz.  164. 

Constitational  Code^-ConstitntiTe  authority 
according  to,  ix.  156-160.  See  Constita- 
tiTe. 

Legialatnre  of,  ix.  160-198.  See  Le- 
gislature. 

Examination  of  the  ample  and  the 

Federative  systemB  of  GoTemment,  in  re- 
lation to,  ix.  643-647. 

See  Advocates — Eleemosynary,  and 

Goremment  :  Inaugural  Declantion  : 
Judges:  Judiciary  ooUectiyely:  Judiciary 
Messengers :  Judiciary  Prehensors:  Jus- 
tice Minister  :  Lawyers — ^Professional: 
Legislature  :  Local  Headmen  :  Minis- 
ten  :  Prime  Minister :  Registrars :  Sub- 
legislatures. 

Constitutional  branch  of  a  body  of  Law- 
nature  of,  L  163. 

Constitutional  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
a  State,  in  connexion  with  the  principle 
of  irrevocable  laws,  ii.  404. 

Constitutional  Law — Nature  and  Province 
of,  ix.  9-11.  Implies  a  distinct  constitu- 
tion, or  designation  of  the  person  to  whose 
power  the  others  are  subjected,  9.  Eng- 
lish constitution,  so  termed,  not  within 
the  definition,  ib.  The  operative  and 
constitutive — distinct  branches,  ibw  Ob- 
ject— security  again8tmisrule,ib.  Involves 
the  punitional  lesponsibility  of  Rulen,  9- 
10.  The  impracticability  of  obtaining  this 
in  the  various  classes  of  monarchies,  10. 
Best  obtained  where  the  largest  practica- 
ble number  share  in  the  Government, 
10-11. 

Constitutional  offences — Jury  trial  specially 
necessary  for,  ii.  119. 

Constitutional  Reform,  wherein  it  differs  in 
intention  from  radical,  x.  698. 

Constitutive  Authority  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  165-160.*^ 

What,  and  in  whom,  ix.  165.  Source 

of  all  power,  ib.  In  the  whole  body,  de- 
ducting females,  minors,  and  non-readers 
and  passengers,  ib. 

Powers  of,  ix.  156-166.  The  Amo- 
tions, 155.  Locative — Exercised  to  their 
deputies  and  the  members  of  sub-legisla- 
tures, 166-166.  The  dislocative— To  the 
Legislators,  Prime  Minister,  Administra- 
tive Ministers,  Justice  Minister,  Judici- 
ary Functionaries,  Local  Headmen,  Sub- 
legislatures, 156.  Use  of,  in  the  districts,  ib. 

Powers  ot,  how  exercised,  ix.  156- 

157.  Locative  fbnction — Election  code, 
156.  Dislocative  fimction  by  the  entire 
constitutive,  166-167.  By  the  constitutive 
of  a  district,  1 57.  Punifibctive  ftmction,  ib. 

The  Public-opinion  tribunal  in  con- 


nexion with,  ix.  157-160.  See  Public-opin- 
ion tribunal. 

Constitutive— Supremo— Proper  principles 
o^  for  a  free  State,  ix.  96-113. 

Means  of  Government,  in  connexion 

with  the  principles  of,  ix.  96-96.  Power 
cannot  be  exercised  by  all  at  once,  96. 
Not  necessary,  however,  that  there  should 
be  an  absolute  and  unvarying  division 
into  governors  and  governed,  ib.  Should 
always  be  displaoeable,  ib.  The  greatest 
number  are  those  who  will  have  3ie  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number  most  at 
heart,  96-96. 

Authorities  in  a  State  in  connexion 

vrith,  ix.  96.  Collective  term  for  any  sort 
of  ruler,  ib.  Grades — Ck>nstitutive  the 
highest,  ib. 

the  sovereignty  lies  in,  ix.  96-98. 

Only  function  of  Government  the  people 
can  use,  and  one  they  are  quite  fit  for,  96- 
97.  Only  when  there  is  popular  election 
is  there  a  supreme  constitutive,  97.  People 
— a  brief  expression  for  electors  under  a 
popular  system,  ib.  Qualification  of  the 
people,  in  monJ,  cog^oscitive,  judicative, 
and  active  aptitude,  ib.  Sovereign  power 
means  that  of  loeatmg  legislators,  97-98. 
Considered  as  choosing  agents,  98. 

Reasons  for  its  being  in  the  people,  ix. 

98-101.  The  analogy  from  the  ability  of 
all  persons  not  minors  or  imbedle,  to  em- 
ploy agents  for  the  management  of  their 
private  affkirs,  presumptive  of  ability  to 
do  so,  by  the  public,  98-99.  Shown  that 
no  individual  or  small  number  of  the  State 
in  question,  or  in  a  foreign  State,  can  have 
the  same  interest  in  i^t  management, 
99-100.  The  power  of  gratification  to 
that  sinister  interest  which  influences  all^ 
taken  away  when  the  people  have  the 
constitutive,  1 00.  Illustrations  from  Ame- 
rica—Washington,  Colonel  Burr,  100-101. 

Why  not  in  One,  ix.  101-103.  Sinister 

interest  and  exemption  from  tutelary  con- 
trol, 101.  If  the  system  be  adopted,  chance 
the  best  criterion,  ib.  Monarchy  only 
defensible  on  the  ground  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  not  worth  pursuing,  or 
that  a  monarch  pursues  it  best— both  con- 
flited,  101-102.  Answer  to  objection  that 
in  many  countries  the  experience  for  self- 
goveniment  is  insufilcient,  1 02- 1 03.  Power 
of  dislocating,  103. 

Dislocative  Amotion  of,  or  power  of 

removing  from  office— why  universal,  ix. 
103-106.  Necessary  to  prevent  the  con- 
stitution from  lapsing  into  a  less  popular, 
103.  Danger  of  legislators  and  officials 
playing  into  each  others  hands,  ib.  Abuse 
of  patronage— jobbing,  &c,  103-104.  Silent 
operation  of  the  corruptive  influenoe,  104. 
Even  the  public-opinion  tribunal,  by  com- 
mendation  of  gratitude,  ftc,  aids  the 
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wmpiionf  104-105.  Prohibition  and 
pniiiRhinftnt  inefibctual  to  pnt  it  down,  105. 
By  rendering  offioiale  eligible  only  by  the 
legislfttor,  duiger  of  demagogues  having 
inlnenoe  to  locate  and  dislocate  obyiated, 
105-106. 

Conetitntiye — Supreme — Means  of  execution 
of  the  Amotions  of,  ix.  106-110.  As  to 
dislocation,  better  it  should  be  by  non-elec- 
tion at  the  fixed  period,  than  by  podtiye 
remoyal,  106-107.  SuiRrage— UniTcrsality, 
secrecy,  equality,  and  annuality  of,  recom- 
mended instead  of  the  usual  expressions, 
107.  Uniyersality,  107-109.  Secrecy, 
109.  Equality,  ib.  Annuality,  109-110. 
See  Snfflrage. 

Moral  aptitude  for  the  purposes  of, 

shown  to  be  iuTersely,  as  altitude  in  the 
scale  of  political  influence  through  wealth, 
power,  or  rank,  ix.  110-113. 

Reasons  why  the  legislatiye  power 

should  not  be  in,  ix.  117. 

Consul — Nature  and  ftinctions  of  a,  ix.  229. 

Consultation  of  Judges  by  persons  in  doubt 
as  a  safeguard  from  breach  of  law,  ii.  39- 
40. 

»-  of  counsel  considered,  vii.  315-318. 

Consumers — Idle — ^increase  of  an  eyil,  iii. 
73-74. 

Consummatire  Decree — ^when  granted,  ii.  91. 

Consumption — Avoidance  o^  considered  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  abundance,  ix.  13-14. 
Propriety  of  leaving  the  question  of  con- 
Burning  or  hoarding  to  each  individual's 
choice,  tb. 

->  The  forms  of,  di'nded  into  use  and  depe- 
rition,  iu.  39. 

—  Taxes  on — always  lUl  where  there  is 
some  flxnd  to  pay  them,  iL  573. 

—  Taxes  on,  the  best  kind  of  impost,  ii.  580. 
Contagious  diseases — To  be  attended  to  by 

the  Preventive  Service  Minister,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  439. 
Contamination — An  evil  which  the  rich  of- 
ten look  on  with  indijference  or  satis&c- 
tion,  as  one  which  the  poor  alone  are  ex- 
posed to,  V.  533. 

—  in  prisons  fostered  by  Judicial  delays,  v. 
468. 

—  in  prisons— not  to  be  avoided  by  classifi- 
cation when  there  are  many  in  one  class, 
iv.  187-138. 

Contempt— Injury  that  may  be  done  to  an 
individual  by  exciting,  L  877. 

—  The  faculty  of  turning  abuses  into,  essen- 
tial to  their  reformation,  ii.  422-423. 

—  employed  against  Reformers,  and  for  the 
protection  of  abuses,  v.  96. 

—  A  feeling  not  experienced  towards 
power,  V.  248. 

—  Uses  of,  in  punishment,  i.  4141. 

—  Punishment  by,  L  455.  Sm  Moral  Sanc- 
tion. 

Contempt  of  court— Uses  made  of  the  <4iarge 
Df^  iii.  359  n. 


Contempt  of  court— Punishment  for,  char- 
acterized, vi.  23  n. 

Procedure  on,  by  attachment,  vi. 

476-477. 

Mendacity  on  examination  before 

the  House  of  Commons  punished  as,  vi.  305. 

Contested-Interpretation-Reporting  Func- 
tion of  judges  by  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
502-504. 

Contestor  General  An  officer  to  oppose 
unmerited  rewards,  iL  221. 

Contiguous-proficiency  principle  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Chrestomathic  School, 
viii.  47. 

Contingency  and  certainty— practically  dif- 
fer only  in  degree,  viL  402. 

—  Property  depending  on,  by  what  charac- 
teristics the  value  of,  affected,  vii.  574. 

Contingent  interest,  an  exception  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rules  of  evidence,  vii.  401-402. 

Continuation  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
according  to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
170-172. 

Continuous  quantity  as  distinguished  horn 
discrete,  vlii.  201-202. 

Continuous  and  expeditable — Suits  ranked 
as,  U.  84-85. 

Contraband  offences— Difficulty  of  getting 
public  feeling  to  sanction  the  suppression 
of,  fh)m  the  mischief  not  being  obvious, 
ix.  440-441. 

Contract— Definition  of  a,  L  269  n. 

—  nature  of,  as  an  event  conferring  a  right, 
iii.  187. 

—  transaetionB  comprehended  nnder  the 
word,  vi.  62  n. 

—  Marriage— Draught  for  a,  v.  400-402. 

—  between  governor  and  governed — How 
for  such  a  document  may  be  a  security 
against  misrule,  viii.  575. 

—  Original — The  supposal  of,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  existing  governments  controvert- 
ed, i.  242;  ii.  501-502. 

—  Original.  Blackstone's  remarks  on  the, 
criticised,  i.  261-262, 267-272.  The  idea 
follen  on,  because  it  is  considered  right 
to  keep  contracts,  267-270. 

—  Management  of  the  Revenue,  Ac.,  by, 
as  compared  with  trust,  ii.  249-251. 

—  Management  of  a  Panopticon  Peniten- 
tiary to  be  by,  i.  498. 

—  Application  of  the  system  to  the  Panop- 
ticon, iv.  47-49, 52-54.  Powers  and  liabi- 
lities of  contractor,  and  his  profits,  ib. 
Objections  to  contractors  answered,  49. 
Checks  on  contractors,  52-54. 

—  System  o^  for  Panopticon  vindicated  and 
illustrated,  iv.  125-134.  Favourably 
compared  with  board  and  trust  manage- 
ment, as  more  efficacious,  affording  less 
opportunity  for  peculation,  being  more 
economical,  giving  more  responsibility  to 
the  public,  ib. 

—  regarding  services— Principles  of,  i.  340- 
341. 
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ContnetB  ms  a  general  title  of  the  CitQ 
Code,  iiL  190-192.  Should  all  be  enforoe- 
able,  imleeB  speeial  reason  to  the  eontrary, 
190.  Original  and  Adjective— expressed 
and  understood,  190-191.  DiTision  of 
oontraote — Promises,  Disposition  or  trans- 
fer, and  Mixed,  191-192. 

—  Lawi  called,  as  an  excuse  for  holding 
them  to  be  irroTocable,  u.  40IM04. 

—  Authentication  of,  vii.  176-180. 

—  as  subjects  of  preappointed  e?idence,  tL 
508-509. 

—  Use  of  preappointed  eTidenoe  as  applied 
to,  Ti.  518-515.  PreTention  of  non-noto- 
riety and  oblivion,  of  spuriousness,  and  of 
nnlkimess,  518.  Revenue,  514.  Cues 
where  the  un&imess  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  efficient  cause,  514-515. 

—  Application  of  formalities  to,  vi.  515- 
580.    £^  Formalities. 

—  Legislation  should  pojnt  to  the  encour^ 
agement  of  fur,  prevention  of  spurious, 
VI.  532-583. 

—  The  exclusion  of  evidence  of,  unless  by 
script  in  a  prescribed  form,  oonsidered, 
vi.  48, 64, 128-184. 

—  Reason  why  written  the  best  evidence 
of,  vi.  71. 

—  those  the  fhlfilment  of  which  is  mischiev- 
ous to  society,  should  not  be  protected,  vii. 
474. 

—  should  be  the  subjects  of  registration, 
vi.  68  n. 

—  Registration  of,  iii.  88-84;  vi.  567,  575- 
582.    See  Registration. 

~  Distinctionbetween  recordation  of  the  con- 
tents 0^  and  of  the  mere  fiMst  of  their  being 
entered  into,  vi.  567  n.    8ee  Registration. 

—  Use  of  distinct  paper  for  each  kind  of, 
with  the  legal  regulations  printed  on  the 
margin,  vi.  522. 

—  Nomenclature  of  Roman  Law  as  to, 
criticised,  iii.  189-190, 191. 

—  Promulgation  of  the  laws  applicable  to, 
i.  159. 

—  Causes  of  invalidity  in,  i.  331-833.  Un- 
due concealment,  331.  Fraud,  ib.  Co- 
ercion, ib.  Subomatioi^  ib.  Erroneous 
supposition  of  obligation,  331-332.  Error 
as  to  value,  332.  Public  inexpediency, 
332-333. 

—  Government.  Introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  in,  ii.  228. 

—  National— should  be  left  to  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  otherwise  may  create  a 
despotism,  ix.  161-162. 

Contracting— Persons  capable  of,  iii.  193. 

Contraction  by  flxsion,  as  a  source  of  motion, 
viu.  142. 

Contraetora— Interest  of,  to  oppose  innova- 
tion, ii.  420. 

—  Exclusion  of,  from  Parliament,  i.  536. 
Contradictions — verbal.     Impossible  fitcts 

distinguished  from,  vii.  79. 


ContradietorinieBe--«an  only  take  place  be- 
tween two  assertions,  viii  103-104  n. 

Contradictory  formula — Use  of,  in  fixing  the 
principles  of  division,  in  subaltemation, 
viu.  103-105. 

Contrast — Rules  for  the  clear  expression  of, 
in  language,  viii.  317. 

Contributions — voluntary,  for  relief  of  the 
poor— Effects  of,  i.  315-316. 

Control-maximixation  principle — Applica- 
tion of,  to  members  of  a  Legislature,  ix. 
191-192. 

Convenient — Use  made  of  the  word,  to  serve 
sinister  purposes,  v.  597  n. 

Convents — In  what  manner  their  dissolution 
anattiekonthe  security  of  property,  i.  320. 

Convention — ^Whether  a  Grovemment  was 
ever  founded  on !  iiL  219. 

—  Necessity  of  a,  to  the  constitution  of  po- 
litical society,  according  to  Sieyes,  con- 
sidered, ii.  530. 

Convention — National,  of  France — Address 
to,on  the  emancipation  of  colonies,  iv.  407- 
418. 

Conversation — Principles  of  politeness  in  re- 
ference to  topics  of,  X.  518-519. 

Conversation-tubes — Plan  for  employing, 
in  the  public  offices,  ix.  327.  ^ 

^  —  The  extent  to  which  they  maybe  made 
use  of  in  prisons,  manufactories,  &c,  con- 
sidered, iv.  84. 

Ck>nversion  of  Stock  into  Note  Annuities — 
Plan  for  the,  iii.  105-153. 

Conveyancing.  Mr  Humphrey's  proposed 
Reforms  in,  commented  on,  v.  389-416. 
;S^  Real  Property. 

Ck>nricts — Application  of  laborious  punish- 
ments to,  i.  437-441. 

—  Best  means  of  extracting  labour  from — 
Punishment  and  reward,  iv.  12-13. 

—  Method  of  applying  indelible  marks  to, 
considered,  iv.  20-21. 

—  The  means  of  dealing  with,  on  expiry  of 
imprisonment,  considered,  iv.  21-22. 

—  How  fiur  punishment  can  be  applied  to, 
for  their  conduct  when  in  confinement,  iv. 
26-27. 

—  Employment  of,in  useftil  works,  iv.  27-28. 

—  Employment  of,  under  the  Panopticon 
Plan,  iv.  41-53.    See  Panopticon. 

—  Escape  of,  how  obviated  by  Panopticon 
Plan,  iv.  46.    See  Escape. 

—  Proper  limitations  of  powers  of  keepers 
over,  iv.  52-54. 

—  Separation  of  male  from  female — ^how 
provided  for  in  the  Panopticon  Plan,  iv. 
134-187. 

—  Effect  of  allowing  them  to  associate  in 
bodies — a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  and 
emulation  in  crime,  iv.  137-138. 

—  Upjnst  punishment  of,  by  the  transpor- 
tation system,  which  precludes  their  re- 
turn on  expiry  of  the  assigned  period,  iv. 
192- 195,  272-276. 
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Conriots— llieir  Utbs  wuitoiily  neriflMd  by 
the  trftosportotioii  BjBtenif  ir*  196-1 99. 

—  Dificnlty  of  flnding  erideoM  of  eiimes 
among,  it.  224-226. 

—  Liberated.  Auxiliaiy  egtablfahmeiit  for, 
i.601. 

—  Liberated.  Method  of  proriding  for,  in 
eonnezion  with  the  Panoptioon  Peniten- 
tiary, iT.  165-171. 

—  Treatment  of,  in  Pftnal  Settlements}  I 
491-497. 

—  EzampleBofthepiofligaoj  and  abandon- 
ment of,  m  Penal  Settlements,  iy.  212-248. 

—  See  Banishment;  ImpriMmment ;  Panop- 
tioon ;  Transportation. 

ConTietion— Forms  of,  prseeribed  by  stalnte, 
Ti.  414. 

—  Summary,  in  certain  oases  of  theft,  tIL 
604-506. 

—  of  an  innocent  person— Rarity  of,  vii. 
523. 

—  of  an  innocent  person — ^Inquiry  as  to  the 
reasons  for  preeoming  that  eases  of,  have 
occnrred,  L  447-448. 

—  of  an  innocent  person.  Aetnal  extent  of 
the  eyils  occasioned  by,  ii.  138. 

Connetions  of  oflfences — Advertisement  of, 
as  a  means  of  ponishing with  infiuny,i.  460. 

—  Rewards  for.  Absurdity  of  not  allow- 
ing the  prosecutor  to  be  a  witness  in  case 
of,  iT.  395-396. 

—  Inquiry  into  the  comparatiTo  number  of, 
in  Scotland,  z.  129-181. 

ConTulsions— CiTil,  destmctiTe  to  industry, 
i.  810-311. 

Conyer8,the  watchmaker,  noticed.  Till.  148  n. 

Cooke— Captain,  noticed,  i.  496 ;  z.  95. 

CodperatiTo-hearing-proposing  miasiTs,  in 
prooednre,  ii.  115. 

Co-Parties.  Method  of  communication  with, 
on  elidtation  of  defence,  in  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, ii.  79. 

Exclusion  of  the  testimony  of,  for  or 

against  each  other,  considered,  Tii.  506- 
517.  Absurdity  of  the  rule,  506-507. 
Cmo  of  plaintiiBi  more  than  one,  507-509. 
Defendsats  more  than  one — ^how  for  they 
uftygiTC  OTidence  in  foTourof  one  another, 
509-512.    How  far  against,  512-517. 

Copiousness— a  property  desirable  in  a  lan- 
guage, Tiii.  191. 

—  a  property  desirable  in  style,  Tiii.  811. 

—  as  opposed  to  poTerty  or  scantiness  in 
language.  Till  309. 

—  Its  relation  to  simplicity  as  a  property 
in  language,  TiiL  809-310. 

—  Its  rank  as  a  property  in  a  language, 
TiiL  810,  812. 

—  Rules  for  the  improTement  of  language 
in  respect  of,  Tiii.  318. 

Co-plaintiifo— Exclusion  of  the  oTidence  ofy 
for  or  against  each  other,  Tii.  507-509. 

Copley — J.  S.  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  noticed,  t. 
362. 


Copola— as  pari  of  a  propedtioninot  synony- 
mous with  Torb,  TiiL  189. 
Copy— Ambiguity  of  the  word,  tIL  180. 

—  and  origbal — ^How  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, Tii.  150-152. 

Copies— Arrangements  for  securing  the  fide- 
lity of,  TiL  149-150. 

—  Aberrations  of  English  law  as  to  ad- 
mission o(  TiL  169-170. 

—  Extent  to  which  they  can  be  inisted  hi 
comparison  with  originals,  tL  171-174. 

—  Conditions  and  anangements  for  receiT- 
ing,  in  OTidenoe,  Tii.  148-149. 

—  <^  writings— The  manifold  system  of 
writing  recommended  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining,  with  certainty  of  accuracy, 
T.  482-485. 

—  fiM  Transcripts. 
Copying— a  means  of  publicity  in  courts  of 

Justice,  Ti.  854. 

Claying  machines— Plan  for,  Ti.  576-577  n. 

Copyholde— Reduction  of,  to  tiie  state  of  free- 
holds, as  a  reform  in  conTcyancing,  t.  891. 

—  IneonTeniences  of  the  system  ni,  L  842. 
Copyholders — Inquiry  Aether  they  ctot 

held  the  franchise,  ilL  460  n. 
Copyright — ^Nature  of  the  privilege^  L  136. 
Coral- Dr — Account  of,  x.  585. 
Com.  Table  of  imports  and  exports  of,  from 

1792  to  1812,  ilL  102-103. 

—  Free  trade  in,  the  best  security  for  sub- 
sistence,  iii.  71. 

Com  Laws— The.   Interests  serTod  by,  and 

effects  of,  UL  99-100. 
Comwallis— Lord,  noticed,  X.  94, 108, 260. 
Coronatiott — Idleness  of  presuming  a  com- 
pact in  the  ceremony  of,  L  271. 
Coronation-Oath — EfiB,oaGy  of,  as  an  instra- 

ment  for  opposing  improToment,  t.  207-209. 
Injunctions  in,  regarding  the  Qiuroh 

refor  to  the  executiTo — ^not  the  legidatiTc, 

iL  408-409. 
An  excuse  to  Geoige  III.  for  his 

conduct  to  America,  iL  117-118  n. 
Coroner — Method  of  performing  the  fhnc- 

tions  of,  in  the  ConstitutioniJ  Code,  ix. 

628-629. 
Coroners — Inefficiency  of  oaths  exhibited 

in  proceedings  before,  ii.  41. 
Coroner's-Inquests — Proceedings  of,  in  Sui- 
cide, i.  479-480. 
Corporal  injuries — Legislation  as    to,   in 

Penal  Code,  i.  164-168. 
Their  place  in  the  subdiTision  of  the 

Penal  Code,  iu.  164. 
Analo^^cal  punishment  in  cases  of, 

L408. 
Irreparable :  how  satisfoetion  for,  to 

be  measured,  L  872. 
Prohibition  of  acts  preparatoiy  to, 

considered,  L  560-561. 

Simple— Nature  of,  L  113-114. 

Simple.    Example  of  a  section  of  the 

Penal  Code  conceming,  iii.  174-175. 
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Corpond  uwHlte—Sfttigfcotiftn  with  nfer- 

enee  to,  L  377-381. 
Coiponl  pimiflhments — ^The  prindples  of, 

oonsdered,  i.  413-450.    Simple  aflliotiYe, 

413-416.     Complex   afflictiTe,   416^20. 

RestrieiiTe  punishments,  420.    ImpiiMm- 

ment  and  impriflonment  fees,  420-431. 

Other  tenitorial  oonfinement^  431-435. 

Simply  restriotiTe,  435-437.    Active  or 

UdKNrions,  437-441.    Death,  441-450. 
earrj  the  greatest  amount  of  infiuny 

with  them,  i.  460-461. 
Absenoe  of,  a  feature  in  the  Chresto- 

mathie  system  of  edneatUm,  Tiii  15-16. 
while  abolished  in  Lanoastrian  and 

other  sehools  for  poor  ohildren,  preserred 

in  those  of  the  aristoeracy,  TiU.  15-16. 
Corporate  bodies — ^Absence  of  indlTidnal 

responsibility  in,  yL  567-558. 
Corporate  interests— inimical  to  those  of  the 

public  at  large,  It.  387. 
Corporate  rights — Qnestaons  as  to,  ranked 

as  complex  snits,  iL  81. 
Corporations— Illnstrations  of  punishment 

of,  1.  483-484. 

—  Principle  of  creating,  for  popular  im- 
proTement  and  instruction.  Hi.  41. 

—  Close— constitDte  infringements  on  pro- 
perty, i.  319. 

—  Limited  snblegislation  of,  how  fhr  com- 
patible witii  a  supreme  legislature.  It. 
315-316. 

—  Membership  of,  as  constituting  rights 
in  relation  to  foifeituxe  as  a  punishment, 
i.  452. 

—  Delays  in  actions  against^  tU.  221. 

—  The  immutable  rules  of,  an  instance  in 
which  the  legislation  of  private  indiri- 
duals  is  allowed  to  outUre  that  of  the 
legislature,  i.  334. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts — Principles  and 

^^'adices  on  which  they  were  founded, 

i.  437. 
Eflbcts  of,  in  nairowing  the  field 

of  competition,  ii.  227. 

Moral  efibots  of  the,  ii.  265-266. 

Practical  operation  of,  vii.  424. 

Corpus  ddioti — ^Rule  asto,con8idered,Tii.  69. 
Correction — House  of.    See  Hard  Labour; 

Prison  Discipline. 
Corrections  and  alterations — How  to  make, 

on  autograph  writings,  ri.  536-567. 
Correctness — a    property    desirable    in   a 

language,  riii  191. 

—  as  opposed  to  incorrectness  in  language, 
yiii  309. 

—  in  language— Rules  fbr,  viii.  318. 

—  not  susceptible  of  degrees,  ri.  250. 

—  Approach  to,  the  result  of  increase  of 
attention,  vi.  226. 

Correctness  and  Completeness — as  qualities 
in  eridence.    See  Trustworthiness. 

as  primary  qualities  in  evidence, 

vi.  21,  211. 


CorrsetnesB  and  Completenoss  Instruments 
for  securing,  as  primary  qualities  in  Evi- 
dence, vi.  22-28. 

Correspondence — ^Means  id,  essential  to  a 
free  government,  ii.  287. 

—  InternHSation  by.  See  Epistolary  In- 
terroi^ition. 

—  Settling  a  ehannri  of,  between  litigants, 
vii.  229-230. 

Corrupt — the  term  as  applied  to  qualify 
peijnry,  vi.  305. 

CoBBUPTioii — ^Historical  sketch  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  arise  in  a  constitu- 
tional state,  ix.  104-105. 

—  Examination  of  the  nature  of,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  64-76.  Etymology,  64.  Mig^t  be  ap- 
plied to  the  eflbet  profduced  by  intimida- 
tion, but  most  generally  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  the  matter  of  desire, 
64-65.  Designed  and  undesigned— for- 
mer where  direct  eifeet  produced  by  the 
cause :  latter  vrhere  obsequiousness  crea- 
ted, 65.  May  be  in  individuals  as  in  the 
system  of  government,  65-66.  Influence 
of  fear — ^power  of  removal  from  office,  66. 
Ordinary  eormption  more  influential  than 
ooereion,  as  exercised  without  effort,  66. 
Incompatibility  of  coercion  with  a  limited 
monarohy^Hsompatibility  of  corruption, 
ib.  Falsity  of  the  professions  of  those 
who  take  the  bribe,  that  it  does  not  influ- 
ence tibem,  67.  List  of  points  for  consi- 
deration, where  a  fenctionary  corruptly 
violates  his  trust,  67-68.  Nature  of  the 
sinister  effect  produced,  68.  I^iapes  that 
the  benefit  may  take— positive  and  nega- 
tive ;  the  latter  consisting  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  punidiment,  ib.  Who  may  be  the 
corruptee,  ib.  Hand  receiving  the  benefit 
may  be  the  corruptee,  or  any  person  hav- 
ing connexion  or  sympathy  with  him,  68- 
69.  The  cormptors  themselves — difficulty 
sometimes  of  completely  distinguishing 
f^m  the  corruptees,  ib.  The  immediately 
corrupting  hand,  ib.  Two  kinds  of  cor- 
ruption—Wore or  after  the  service  is 
done,  ib.  In  the  former  case  no  necessity 
for  any  special  act  of  corruption— the 
practice  of  paying  fbr  the  services  produces 
them,  69-70.  Where  the  service  is  per- 
fenned  after  the  corruptive  matter  is  re- 
ceived, gratitude  is  the  principle  founded 
upon,  and  it  is  praised  as  a  virtue,  70. 
Hold  through  fear  of  the  reproach  of  per- 
fidy, ib.  Virtue  should  be  in  the  break- 
ing rather  than  the  observance  of  such 
engagements,  71.  The  matter  of  corrup- 
tion may  be  the  immediate  or  the  unim- 
mediate  applying,  ib.  Of  the  latter  sort 
are  wars  and  distant  dependencies  crea- 
ting sinister  interests,  ib.  Vast  extent  of 
tiie  corruptive  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grown  and  its  dependants  in    Britain, 
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71-72.  Perpetoal  landation  and  grfttiinde 
to  a  king  when  he  is  the  channel  of  wealth, 
as  if  he  were  its  fonntain,  72-73.  Cor- 
rnption  more  neoeseary  to  tiie  monarch  in 
a  mixed  than  in  a  pure  monarchy,  78.  Pe- 
enliar  feature  of  it  in  this  conntiy — ^when 
an  abuse  is  admitted  by  Goremment, 
GoTemment  commissioners  appointed, 
with  salaries,  to  inquire  into  it,  78-74.  In- 
fluence on  Parliament—both  the  Outs  and 
the  Ins,  74.  The  influence  applied  by  our 
laws  and  institutions  themselres,  without 
any  positive  acts,  called  self-oonruption, 
74-76.  Cannot  be  avoided  where  Legis- 
latiTe  and  EzeoutiTe  united,  75.  Judi- 
cial self-acting  corruption,  by  setting  the 
common  law  above  the  Legislature,  75. 
Enumeration  of  classes  liable  to  corrup- 
tion, ib.  Cannot  be  completely  excluded 
anywhere,  but  arrangements  possible  for 
reducing  it  to  the  smallest  possible  extent, 
75-76. 
Corruption — Plsce  of,  in  the  Penal  Code  as  an 
oflfence,  iii.  167. 

—  How  disguised  under  the  term  influence, 
It.  440. 

—  Uses  made  of  the  expression,  ii.  488-439. 

—  Tonality,  &o.,  as  designatire  of  motives, 
i.  198. 

—  Special  juries  a  special  engine  of,  v. 
76-84. 

—  Tendency  of  the  Usury  Laws  to,  iiL  11. 

—  Emoluments  of  oflice  should  be  on  a 
scale  likely  to  exclude,  ii.  244-245. 

—  Extent  of,  occasioned  by  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  criminals,  i.  427-429. 

—  Progress  of,  at  beginning  of  nineteenth 
century,  iii.  442-445. 

—  Extent  of  the  influence  o^  in  limited 
monarchies,  ix.  28-29. 

—  Extent  of,  as  exercised  under  the  British 
constitution,  ti.  442-445. 

—  as  produced  by  distribution  of  honours, 
ix.  85-86. 

—  of  legislative  bodies— Publicity  as  a 
protection  from,  ii.  370. 

—  Extent  of,  by  means  of  placemen  in 
Parliament,  iii.  490-495. 

—  of  members  of  a  Legislatnre  by  the  mon- 
arch— ^its  nature  and  effect,  iv.  432-437. 
Distinguished  i^m  delusion,  432-433. 
Sources — ^the  matter  of  good  and  evil :  lat- 
ter (involving  fear  of  deprivation)  the  more 
powerftil,  433-434.  Modiflcations,  434. 
Patronage  peculiarly  dangerous,  as  its  ope- 
ration unlimited,ib.  Not  necessary  that  the 
corruption  should  be  intentional,  435;  and 
not  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
determinately  present  to  the  corruptee's 
mind,  485.  Afl^Mstation  of  struggling 
against  bribery,  535.  Possession  of  a  lu- 
crative office  for  life  no  safeguard,  436. 
Canse  and  elTect  of  corruption  in  wars 
and  distant  dependencies,  ib.    Only  re- 


medy ft>r  corraption  popular  power  of  re- 
moval, 437. 
Corruption— Non-attendance  of  memben  of 
Parliament  fkvonrable  to,  iiL  500-501. 

—  Preservatives  again8t,in  the  case  of  Par- 
liamentary representatives,  iii  454-457. 

—  Means  of  impeding,  in  the  case  of  a  Le- 
gislature by  certain  restraints  on  reifligi- 
bility,  ix.  174-175. 

—  at  elections— Motive  leading  to,  i.  51. 

—  at  elections — ^The  course  of,traced,  iii.  558. 

—  at  elections — Forms  and  instruments  of, 
iU.  476-482. 

—  at  elections — Analysis  of  the  operatioo 
of,  and  means  of  defeating,  iii.  453-454. 

—  at  elections— Application  of  disfranchise- 
ment as  a  punislunent  for,  i.  484. 

—  Patronage  in  the  colonies  a  means  of,  ii. 
548,  558. 

—  How  flur  it  is  attribntoble  to  English 
judges,  V.  539-541.  Sources — subser- 
viency to  government,  incomes  by  fbes, 
and  class  prejudices,  ib. 

—  Judicial— Effects  of,  ii.  124. 

—  Judicial — Nature  and  extent  of,  vii.  331- 
332. 

—  Legal  and  judidaL    See  Fee-Gathering 

—  System.  Interest — sinister.  Judges.  Law- 
yers. 

—  Popular.  Employment  of  the  expression, 
by  the  opponents  of  reform,  ii.  453-455. 

—  probably  an  originating  cause  of  exclu- 
sion of  evidence,  vii.  391. 

Corruption  of  blood  characterised,  vii.  436- 
437. 

as  a  punishment,  considered,  i. 

473,  480-482. 

Punishment  of,  a  point  of  the 

monarchical  system,  ix.  38. 

Illustration  of,  in  the  division  into 

Jacobites  and  Hanoverians,  iii.  273. 

Cortes — Spanish.  Letters  on  the  Penal 
Code,  delivered  in  by  the  Legislation 
committee  of,  viii.  487-554. 

Eight  months*  recess  of,  animadvert- 
ed on,  U.  283-284;  ui.88. 

Decree  of,  of  1820,  prohibiting  im- 
portation of  manufactures,  iii.  88-100. 

Efforts  to  give  instruction  to,  in  the 

forms  of  legislative  debating,  x.  433. 

Corvde — Statute  days  labour  corresponded 
to,  in  England,  ix.  346  n. 

Costs  (in  litigation)— Judicial  interfersnoe 
with  legislation  on  the  subject  of,  iv. 
401  n. 

—  Judicial  interpretation  of  provisions  as 
to,  in  statutes,  vii.  311-312,  529. 

—  Minimization  oi  the  burthen  of,  ii.  112- 
114.  How  fkr  to  be  borne  by  the  public, 
112.  To  be  proportioned  to  opulence  of 
parties,  112-113.  Increased,  by  employ- 
ment of  lawyers,  113-114. 

—  an  evil  only  curable  by  local  judicatories, 
X.  584-585. 
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Coets — How  a  party,  oonaeioiu  of  haTing 
the  right,  may  aeeainiilate,  to  annoy  his 
adversary,  iiL  367. 

—  Enumeration  of  abuses  as  to,  vii.  807. 

—  Adjustment  of,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pense of  endenoe,  viL  354-355. 

—  create  a  pecuniary  interest  in  litigant, 
independently  of  the  point  at  issue,  yi.  476. 

—  no  check  on  litigation  under  the  techni- 
eal  system,  vii.  189. 

—  Pecuniary  means  of  parties  should  be 
considered  in  fixing,  Ti.  363. 

—  Privilege  of  the  crown  not  to  give  or 
take,  vii.  355. 

—  Unjust  incidence  of,  vii.  447. 

—  Oppressiveness  of  the  system  o^  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  11 M12. 

—  Method  of  checking  vexatious  litigation 
by  arrangements  in  avrarding,  ii.  579. 

—  Means  of  preservation  against  the  evil 
of,  iii.  360  n. 

—  in  Equity^Inqniry  into,  for  purposes  of 
proposed  Despatch  Court,  iii.  413. 

—  in  Equity  and  in  proposed  Despatch 
Court,  compared,  ilL  307-308. 

—  in  Equity  Suits — ^Provisions  for  adjust- 
ing, in  proposed  Despatch  Court,  iii.  423- 
424. 

—  in  proposed  Despatch  Court— Provision 
for  adjusting,  iii.  424-425. 

Costume  for  Members  of  the  Legislatnie, 
considered,  iL  820-321. 

Cotton — ^Name  of  a  companion  .of  Bent- 
ham  in  his  boyhood,  x.  28. 

Councils  of  Advice — Function  of,  i.  571. 

—  Legislative — Renewal  of,  by  Rotation, 
i.  572-573. 

Counsel — Compulsory  employment  of,  in 
England,  il  73. 

—  Compelling  the  employment  of,  charac- 
teriied  as  a  heavy  law  tax,  or  condemna- 
tion of  the  unheaid,  iv.  318-319. 

—  Provisions  regarding,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  589-597. 

—  Stipendiary,  to  act  for  the  public,  the 
monarch,  and  the  indigent,  as  proposed 
in  the  Plan  of  Judicial  Establishment  for 
France,  iv.  384-406. 

—  Interrogatories  and  answers  in  equity 
signed  by,  to  prevent  irrelevancy,  vii.  363- 
364. 

—  Cmc  where  peculiar  necessity  for,  vi.  431 
nf. 

—  not  likely  to  supply  a  vritness  vrith  men- 
dacity-serving information,  vi.  395. 

—  Parties  should  be  subject  to  iutenoga- 
tion  by  their  own,  vi.  336-338. 

—  Their  fhnction  to  take  all  legal  measures 
for  assistance  of  client,  vi.  350. 

—  Communication  between  client  and, 
should  not  be  exempted  as  evidence,  vi. 
99-100;  vii.  473-479.    fi^  Client. 

—  and  Agent— Division  of  labour  between, 
characterised,  vii.  202. 


Counsel— become  aooessaiies  after  the  Iket, 
in  their  defences  of  criminals,  vi.  100. 

-~  Remark  on  their  not  being  allowed  to 
address,  in  cases  of  felony,  vi.  872. 

—  Law  altered  as  to  their  bebg  prohibited 
to  address,  in  cases  of  folony,  viL  382  n  *. 

—  Respondent  not  allowed  to  give  his  an- 
swers in  equity  unless  through,  vi.  440. 

—  How  far  speeches  of,  should  be  private, 
if  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  vi.  372. 

—  Irresponsibility  <^,  animadverted  on,  vi. 
801,  381  n  ^ 

—  Reasons  for  giving  litigant  the  assistance 
of,  vi.  337-338;  vii.  227  n. 

—  vrill  not  allow  an  act  of  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  a  malefkctor,  vi.  416  n. 

—  Their  practice  of  browbeating  witnesses, 
and  the  motives,  vi.  338,  406-408. 

—  Their  presence  in  Court  supplies  the 
place  of  Inspecting  Judges,  vi.  358. 

—  Consultation  of,  an  effect  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  vii.  315-318. 

—  Employment  of  the  mendacity  license 
by,  ii.  58.    See  Mendacity  license. 

—  Inconvenience  of  their  being  members  of 
Parliament,  iii.  407. 

—  Emoluments  of.  How  to  adjust  income 
of  Judges  to,ii.  215-216. 

—  Employment  of,  and  considerations  as  to 
professional  education  and  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, ii.  50-51. 

—  Limitation  of  employment  of,  in  pro- 
posed Despatch  Court,  iii.  416. 

Counts — Multiplication  of,  in  declarations 
and  indictments,  vii.  279,  286. 

Counter-demand— Statement  of  e^ctation 
cf,  in  pursuer's  demand  paper,  iL  68,  71. 

Counter-evidence  as  a  security  for  correct- 
ness and  trustworthiness  of  evidence,  vL 
25,  284. 

—  —  Danger  in  restraining,  vi.  166. 

—  —  Exclusion  of,by  making  certain  kinds 
of  evidence  conclusive,  viL  542-547. 

Exclusion  of,  may  vrith  propriety  be 

sanctioned  for  incidental  decision,  547-549. 

—  —  Improbability  a  particular  case  o( 
vii.  98-105. 

Statement  of  expectation  of,  in  pur- 
suer's demand  paper,  ii.  67-68, 71. 

Counter-interrogation  as  a  security  for  evi- 
dence, vi.  24-25. 

—  —  See  Cross-examination. 
Counter-fkUades.    Self-defence  againsti  ft 

cause  of  fiJlacy,  ii.  479-480. 
Counter-security,  in  Procedure,  for  prote^* 
tion  of  defendant,  ii.  105-110.  Definition, 

105.  Species,  ib.    Rules  for  choice,  105* 

106.  Examples  of  the  kind  of  misohief 
that  may  aocme  to  defendant  by  the  pro- 
cess, 106.  Cases  in  which  the  pursuer 
may  designedly  injure  him,  ib.  Elements 
from  which  the  amount  of  counter-secu- 
rity to  be  estimated,  107.  No  means  of 
counter-security  in  case  of  Government 
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(  AdTOOtte,  ib.  Method  of  Miunftting 
Ihe  oonnterHMciirity  so  m  to  be  an  efllM- 
tnal  pioteotiony  107-108.  Meami  of  »o- 
oompliihiiig  by  pledge,  108-110.  Impri- 
Bonmenty  110. 

Country— Claiue  ae  to  the  duty  of  a  citlnn 
to  his,  in  the  eeoond  French  Deolarationy 
oriticifled,  u.  529. 

Country  Gentlemen — Intereate  of,  ae  oppoe- 
ed  to  reform,  iii.  532-53S. 

—  —  in  what  sense  the  term  applied  to 
members  of  the  Commons,  iii.  498  n. 

County  Conrts—Yirtnal  eztinotion  of  the, 

Tii.2d4. 
AdTaatafee  of  establiaihing,  would 

Justify  the  inorease  of  patronage  in  the 

Secretary  of  State's  hands,  t.  845. 
County  Elections— Operation  of  sednetiTO 

influences  in,  iii.  479-482. 
Courage — Eflbct  of  its  being  a  popular  irir- 

tne,  i.  880. 

—  Barbarousness  of  raining,  independently 
of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  z.  530. 

Course  of  trade — a  plea  for  admitting  eri- 
dence  otherwise  excluded,  Til.  167, 403. 

Court — Ambiguous  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  its  consequent  unfltness  for  use  ae 
expressing  a  Judicatory,  iiL  330  n ;  ix. 
458-459. 

—  of  Judicature— Propoeed,  for  deciding  in 
diiforences  between  nations,  ii.  552-554. 

—  of  Lords'  Delegates— Plan  of  a  Judica- 
tory to  be  called.  The,  t.  55-60. 

Courts  of  Justice-A)ntliiie  of  arrangements 

for  establishment  of,  iL  22-23. 
Functions  of  ExecutiTe  ofllcen  o(  as 

exhibited  in  thoee  of  the  prehensors  and 

messengers  of  the   proposed  Despatch 

Court,  iU.  376-881. 
Plan  for  the  framing  regu]«tiona  by, 

subject  todisaUowaace  byrsTiew  in  either 

House  of  Parliament,  iii  367-371. 
Uninterrupted  sittings  o^  urged,  iii. 

406. 
The  proceedings  and  authority  of, 

compared  with  thoee  of  the  unofflciid  Ju- 
dicatories of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal, 

Till.  565-572. 
Tables  of  judicial  seryicea  to  be  hung 

up  In,  ii.  37-38. 
in  England— The  early  conflicts  of, 

for  jurisdiction,  described,  t.  493-495;  tL 

172-173,  803-304. 
in  Eni^d— The  Tariety  and  confti- 

sion  of,  ir.  858. 
The  Tuious  ^eciee  of,  in  England, 

enumerated  to  the  amount  of  forty-oight, 

T.  581. 
The  splittings  among,  with  a  deecrip- 

tiTo  account  of  i^e  method  in  which  they 

occurred,  t.  482-483. 
The  bandying  of  suits  from  one  to 

another,  a  grioTaaoe  preeented  in  the  Pe- 

titien  for  justice,  t.  473-476,  525-581. 


Courts  of  Justice — Distinction  between,  as 
courts  of  law,  and  courts  of  equity,  ii. 
63;  Tit  290-291,300-302. 

Enumeration  of  thoee^  h^  which  the 

natural  system  of  procedure  is  adopted — 
Til.  Martial,  Inquiry,  Justices  of  Peace, 
Request,  Arbiters,  Small  debt,  tIL  321. 

The  minor,  swallowed  up  by  supe- 
rior, Tii.  284-236. 

considered  as  schools  of  inttruotion, 

Ti  855-856,  365. 

Publicity  with  relation  to,  Ti  851- 

880.    iSM  PubUdty. 

—  —  How  for  procedure  of,  should  be 
OTidence,  tIL  128-129. 

Uninterrupted  sittings  of,  recom- 
mended, Tu.  371-873. 

within  reach,  recommended,  TiL  371. 

List  of  sinecures  attached  to,  from  the 

Finance  Committee's  Repcdrt,  t.  288  n. 

ProTision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  454-612.    fiM  Judiciary. 

Courtfr— Admiralty.    iSm  Admiralty. 

Courts— Appeal— Essay  on,  iT.  888-353.  See 
Appeal. 

Courts — Common  Law.  Eflbct  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Liquiry  into^ili.  822. 

See  Common  Law. 

Courts— County,    fiss  County  Coufta. 

Courts— Ecclesiastical— necessary  trtbunab 
of  exception.  It.  334. 

j8^  Ecclesiastical 

Courts— Equity— Origin  and  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of,  x.  291,  300. 

See  Equity. 

Courts-Hartial — a  necessary  species  of  dis- 
tinct tribunals,  ir.  384. 

Olustrate  the  practicability  of  c«ny< 

ing  the  judicial  system  into  the  organitt- 
tion  of  oflleial  lespouibility,  ix.  823- 
824. 

in  Britain^Elements  of,  and  method 

of  procedure  before,  ix.  419-422. 

reason  why  they  are  an  exception  to 

the  rules  applicable  to  other  Judicatories 
in  tiie  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  456-459. 

Courts— Priae.    iS^  Prise. 

Courteians    Social  condition  of,  i.  545-546. 

CoTBuanter— Form  of  oath  to,  rii.  423  n  % 

CoTctousnees,  cupidity,  Ac,  as  desi^^iatiTe 
of  motires,  L  50, 198. 

Cows — ^Project  for  giring,  to  poor  industri- 
ous people,  in  place  of  pauper  reli^ 
criticised,  TiH.  446-449.    £60  Poor  Law. 

Cowardice— Eflbcts  of  popular  contempt  o( 
i.380. 

Cox— lili^~a  friend  of  Bentham's  fronily,  x. 
26-27, 28-29. 

—  S.  C— Letter  to,  on  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  quoted,  t.  349-350. 

Coyer— The  Abbtf,  noticed,  ri.  275. 

Cnuimer— Edward— a  college  companion  of 
Bentham's,  x.  40. 

Credence.    See  Belief. 
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Gredenoe— Declaration  of,  ftom  ezhibitant 
of  evidenee — a  safegnard,  vi  1 17 ;  tu.  162. 

Credibility — ^Forfeiture  of,  as  a  pmilflliBeBty 
i.  461-462. 

—  of  a  witness — ^The  expression  eritieisedy 
Ti.  147. 

—  Technioal  application  of,  to  CTldence,  vii. 
884. 

—  and  incredibility — Soorces  of.  Su  In- 
credibility. 

—  and  incredibility — considered  as  attri- 
bntes  of  eridence,  tU.  77  n. 

Credit  i^iyen  by  tradesmen  to  prodigals — 
Extent  of,  and  inducements  to,  iii.  6-7. 

—  NationiU.  Extent  of,  in  England,  in 
comparison  with  France,  i.  319. 

—  of  a  witness — Interrogation  tending  to 
undermine,  Ti.  400-406.  &e  DiscreditiTe 
Interrogation. 

Creditor  and  debtor — Proper  course  of  ad- 
judicating between,  tL  135. 

Creditors— Remedy  to,  in  cases  of  bank' 
mptey  and  insolyency  by  proposed  De- 
spatch Court,  iii.  428-430. 

—  of  a  delinquent — How  fu  their  interest 
should  be  considered  in  the  punishment, 
i.  478. 

—  Their  loss  where  their  debtor  eonvicted 
of  felony,  i.  610. 

—  How  registration  may  protect,  fknom 
fraud,  tL  83-86,  575. 

—  How  ftu*  examination  into  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  litigants  should  take  place, 
for  the  benefit  of,  Ti.  363-364. 

Credulity— Motives  whichfoster,Tiil06-l  1 1. 

—  Ignorance  of  the  operations  of  nature 
the  cause  of,  x.  146. 

Creed— Religious.  How  ikr  physical  inter- 
fn«nce  with,  may  be  successfhl,  yu.  108- 
109. 

of  a  witness— no  right  ground  for  ex- 

clusionof  histe8timony,Ti.  106;Tii.  420-427. 

Crichoir  in  Russia— Bentham's  yisit  to,  with 
account  of  Prince  Potemkin's  establish- 
ment under  &  Samuel  Bentham,  x.  169- 
180. 

Grime — PoTcrty  as  a  cause  of,  iii.  227. 

—  Public  opinion  in  faTour  of,  among  com- 
munities of  criminals,  iv.  137-138. 

—  nourished  by  the  exclusionary  rules  'of 
eyidence,  yii.  449-451. 

—  Real  eyidence  as  applicable  to,  yii.  8-18. 
See  Real  Eyidence. 

—  Eyidence  as  to,  inyoWes  questions  as  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yii.  2. 

Crimes — ^Reasons  for  considering  certain  ac- 
tions as,  i.  81-83.  Balance  of  pleasures 
and  pains,  81.  Enmity,  81-82.  Rape,  82. 
Crimes  dictated  by  cupidity  and  self-pre- 
servation, 82-83. 

—  Classiflcation  and  division  of.  See  Of- 
fences. 

—  Indirect  means  of  preventing,  L  533- 
580.    Division  of  penal  legislation  into 


direct  and  indireot,  683.  The  former  in- 
volviag  punishment  the  more  simple,  ib. 
Latter  a  higher  walk  in  the  science,  ib. 
Punishment  always  an  eyil,and  predicates 
existence  of  crime— prevention  best  when 
it  can  be  accomplished,  683-534.  Taking 
away  physical  power  of  ii^uring,  634- 
686.  Prevention  of  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge that  may  be  rendered  injurious, 
536-638.  Means  of  influencing  tiie  will 
against  oiTences,  538-561,  (tee  Will.)  Cul- 
tivation of  benevolence,  661-663.  Em- 
^oyment  of  the  motive  of  honour,  563-564. 
Employment  of  the  religious  sanction, 
564-667.  Uses  from  the  power  of  instruc- 
tion, 667-569.  Use  to  be  made  of  power 
of  education,  669-670.  General  precau- 
tions against  abuse  of  authority,  670-678. 
Measures  against  effects  of  offence  com- 
mitted, 578-680. 
Crimes — Incapacitation  for  the  commission 
ot,  not  aocomplished  by  the  transportation 
system,  iv.  183-199. 

—  Circumstances  influencing  the  degree  of 
alarm  in  case  of,  i.  76-80. 

—  Drunkenness  as  a  cause  of,  iv.  230-236. 

—  Atrocity  of,  how  for  a  ground  for  incre- 
dulity, vu.  116-117. 

—  Motives  to.  Sport  a  peculiarly  formid- 
able one,  as  showing  the  antagonist  mo- 
tives earily  overcome,  iv.  222. 

—  Diflleulty  of  finding  evidence  of,  among 
convicts,  iv.  224-226. 

—  Prescription  as  to,  i.  621-523. 

—  The  great  advantage  reaped  by  society, 
when  it  is  able  to  keep  down  those  that  cre- 
ate the  greatest  amount  of  alarm,  iv.  244. 

—  Utility  of  notification  and  publication  of: 
impediments  thereto,  in  fesjr,  indolence, 
and  poverty,  viii.  677-679. 

—  Seryices  of  statistical  information  as  to 
the  state  and  causes  of,  ix.  627. 

—  Statistical  information  on,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
efficacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  two  countries, 
X.  129-130. 

—  and  punishments — Proportion  between, 
i.  86-91. 

—  and  punishments— Analogy  between,  f . 
407-409. 

—  profits  of,  should  be  outweighed  by 
punishment  i.  899-400. 

—  Compensation  to  sufferers  by,  suggested, 
i.  371-388.    fi^  Satisfkction. 

—  Principles  on  which  compensation  or  in- 
demnity for,  founded,  L  578-580. 

—  How  fkr  compensation  for,  should  fUl  on 
representatives,  i.  623-524. 

—  How  to  avoid  encouragement  to,  i.  646- 
648.    8e^  Encouragement. 

—  Tendency  of  death-punishment  to  pro- 
duce, L  628. 

—  Judicial  search  for  articles  connected 
ynth,ii,llfi. 
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Crimeft— ProTiaion  for  pursiiit  of,  by  public 
prosecator  in  ConstiiDtioiuJ  Code,  iz.  570- 
577.    See  Adrooate— GoTemment. 

—  Decrease  of,ezemplified  as  the  fmitof  the 
Penitentiary  system  in  America,  ir.  242- 
244. 

—  of  kings — Allusions  to  an  instance  of  the 
fallacy  of  sweeping  classification,  ii.  450. 

—  Violent — Reason  for  their  former  fre- 
qnency  in  England,  t.  582. 

—  on  the  part  of  witnesses — Propriety  of 
allowing  inrestigation  as  to,  ▼!.  403.  See 
Self-criminatiTe  CTidence.  Self-disserving 
CTidence. 

—  fiiM  Offences. 

Criminals — Influence  of  present  and  imme- 
diate gratification  upon,  i.  446,  450. 

—  Evils  of  promiscuous  intercourse  of,  in 
prison,  L  427-429. 

'  —  Facilities  given  to,  by  fiJse  principles  of 
protection  to  the  innocent,  i.  558. 

—  How  fkr  the  incidence  of  punishment 
can  be  limited  to,  L  476.  See  Punish- 
ment— Proper  seat  of. 

—  The  principle  of  rewards  to,  for  eridence 
against  each  other,  ii.  223-225. 

—  In  what  respects  they  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  debtors  in  imprisonment,  i.  429- 
431. 

— •  Impounding  property  found  in  the  pos- 
session of,  i.  430. 

—  Escape  of,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
oath»--a  grievance  complained  of  in  the 
Petition  for  Justice,  t.  457. 

—  Pardoning,  considered,  i.  520-521. 

—  Difllculty  with  regard  to  accessibility  of, 
for  civil-judicial  purposes,  iL  56. 

—  Effects  of  givixig  power  to  citixens  at 
large  to  apprehend,  i.  367-868. 

—  compared  to  children,  in  respect  of  the 
necessity  of  training  and  close  inspection, 
iT.  174-175. 

—  Effect  of  solitude,  darkness,  and  hard 
diet  upon,  i.  425-426. 

—  Exclusion  of  self-inculpatiTC  evidence  by 
examination  of,  animadverted  on,  vi.  106- 
109. 

—  Interest  of,  pursued  in  the  exclusion  of 
self-ciiminative  evidence,  viL  449-450. 

•—  Principle  that  none  are  to  be  twice  tried, 
eoosidered,  tI.  378  ;  tiL  361-362. 

—  Lawyers  defending,  assist,  vi.  100. 

—  Whether  the  snflhige  should  extend  to, 
ill.  559-560. 

—  Punishment  of.  £1^  Punishment. 

—  See  Oflbndeis. 

Oiminal  cases — Plaintiff  giving  evidence 
in,  vii.  489-491. 

—  • —  Extent  of  their  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  non-criminal,  vL  454. 

— •  —  Poverty  of  parties  in,  makes  them 
not  worth  plundering,  vii.  259. 

*-  —  Lawyers  have  an  interest  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  or  mismanagement  in^ 
ii  73;  vii.  207-209. 


Criminal  cases— Jury  trial  necessary  for,  if. 
119. 

—  —  Demand  paper  in,  ii.  68-70. 
Restriction  of  power  oi  appeal  in,  iL 

155-156. 

Criminal  Justice.  See  Penal  Laws  ;  Punish- 
ment. 

Criminal  Law— How  it  stands  with  respect 
to  Penal,  in  classification,  iii.  157-158. 

The  bandying  from  court  to  court  in 

the  administration  of,  in  England,  v.  528- 
529. 

Means  of  getting  individuals  to  aid 

in  the  execution  of,  by  rewards,  distinc- 
tions, &c.,  iv.  898-404. 

Criminal  prosecutions — should,  in  the  gener- 
al case,  be  public,  vi  369. 

Criminal  trial — Form  of,  animadTcrted  on, 
vi  473,  474. 

Criminality — PreparatioDS,  attempts,  de- 
clarations of  intention,  and  thnats,  as 
evidence  of,  vii.  18-24. 

—  Avoidance  of  justiciability  as  affording 
evidence  of,  vii.  50-53. 

—  Clandestinity  as  evidence  of,  vii.  47-48. 

—  Indications  of  fear  as  evidence  of,  vii. 
45-47. 

—  Non-responsien,  or  fiUse  and  cTasive  re- 
sponsion,  as  evidence  of,  vii.  24-29. 

—  Suppression  or  fabrication  of  evidence, 
as  evidence  of,  vii  48-50. 

—  Situation  of  accused,  in  respect  of  mo- 
tives, means,  disposition,  character,  and 
station,  as  evidence  of,  tU.  53-62. 

—  Self-inculpative  testimony  as  evidence 
of,  Til.  29-45.   fi^  Self-criminative. 

Criminating  evidence  should  not  be  exclud- 
ed, vi.  96, 106-109  ;  vii  445-468. 

See  Self-criminative.  Self-disserving. 

Croker— John  Wilson,  noticed,  v.  368. 

Crompton — Sellon's,  quoted,  vii  360. 

Cromwell — Oliver — Notice  of  a  portrait  of, 
by  Cooper,  x.  52. 

His  intention  to  reform  the  Law  and 

the  Church,  and  the  obstacles  he  antici- 
pated, iT.  501. 

and  Napoleon  compared,  it.  501-502. 

Characteristic  of,  i  541. 

His  abolition  of  Law  Latin,  i  235. 

Casually  noticed,  i  27;  iii  531;  xL 

28. 

Crop— The  name  of  a  college  companion 
ofBentham,x.  41. 

Cross  and  pile — Instance  of  jury  deciding  by, 
Ti.  226  n*. 

Croes  bill  in  equity,  tI.  485. 

Cross  cause  in  equity— Nature  of  a,ii  102. 

Cross-examination — Advantages  of,  Ti  499. 

the  only  protection  against  Mse  al- 
legation of  ignorance,  ri.  244. 

Efficacy  ni,  in   bafilmg  BUggeetiTe 

questions,  Ti  395. 

Effittcy  of,  with  reference  to  hear- 
say, and  casually-written  OTidence,  Tii 
186. 
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CrMf-ezaminatioa— EtUs  of  the  want  of, 
caused  by  the  exdiunoiiary  syBtem  in 
evidence,  &o.,  Ti.  437. 

Prospect  of,  independently  of  ftiUU- 

menty  tends  to  Teracity,  vii.  125. 

in  the  English  mode  described,  tL 

25,  33-34. 

Defloiencies  o^  in  the  English  mode, 

yi.  343 ;  ni.  551. 

aceording  to  Equity  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court  practice,  vi.  491-492. 

unknown  in  Roman  law,  Ti.  499. 

no  equivalent  to  the  word  in  any 

foreign  system,  vi.  499. 

of  affidavit  vritnesses  lefiised,  though 

they  be  in  court,  vL  436. 

Cro6Bfield--Case  of,  cited,  vi.  244,  400. 

Crown — The — How  Cur  it  can  be  called  an 
independent  branch  of  the  legislature^  L 
279. 

How  fkr  it  should  have  a  preference 

in  the  initiative  of  measures,  ii.  351-352. 

Influence  ot  Uses  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, ii.  438-440. 

Influence  of,  represented  as  a  cause, 

instead  of  an  obstacle,  of  good  govern- 
ment, ii.  467. 

The  vote  as  to  increase  of  the  influ- 
ence of,  noticed,  ii.  366. 

■ Influence  of.    False  views  formed 

under  the  fear  of,  ii.  472. 

Reasons  why  it  should  have  the  pre- 
rogative of  fitbricating  all  money,  metal- 
lic and  paper,  iii  148-149;  z.  339. 

Observations  on  its  power  to  grant 

oommissions  of  inquiry,  iii.  349-350  n. 

Supporting  the  lustre  and  dignity  of 

— Evils  sanctioned  by  the  principle  of,  iii. 
438-445  ;iv.  437. 

^-  —  Independence  of  representatives  on 
— ^Provisions  for,  iii.  454-457. 

Influence  of,  through  placemen  in 

Parliament — ^remedy  for,  iii.  490-495. 

Influence  of  and  connected  with,  as 

a  source  of  corruption,  ix.  72. 

What  termed  the  influence  of,  is  cor- 
ruption, iv.  440-441. 

Vacation  of  seat  on  acceptance  of 

ofllce  under — ^Practice  as  to,  iii.  589-690  n. 

Its  right  to  conquered  territory  ex- 
amined, iv.  264-269. 

Power  of,  shared  by  Aristocracy  since 

the  Revolution,  iv.  446-447. 

The  principle,  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 

mdered  as  bound  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
unless  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  exa- 
mined, vi.  36. 

—  ^-  l&xleni  of  pardou-power  in,  vii.  437. 

Use  of  the  word,  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple word  King — an  instrument  of  delu- 
sion, ix.  76. 

See  King :  Monarch. 

down  causes— Applioation  of  the  packing 

^   of  special  juries  to,  v.  82.    See  Juries. 


Crown  demesnes— Statement  of  Somers  and 
Burke  as  to  the  act  prohibiting  the  alien- 
ation of,  controverted,  v.  284-285. 

Application  of  public  competition  to 

the  leasing  of,  v.  325-328. 

Crown— Law-officers  of  the — System  of  con- 
sidering them  in&llible,  iv.  265-266. 

Croxall — Randolph,  vicar  of  Salisbury — a 
connexion  of  the  Bentham  &mily,  x.  3. 

Cruelty — The  nature  of,  i.  55. 

—  nourished  by  sanguinary  laws,  cruel 
games,  &c.,  i.  561-562. 

—  as  an  aggravation  of  an  ofTence,  i.  77-78. 

—  of  making  a  man  criminate  himself-— The 
principle  controverted,  vii.  452-454. 

—  Barbarity,  &c.,as  designative  of  motives, 
i.  203. 

—  a  presumption  of  the  exercise  of  the  par- 
don-power, L  520. 

—  to  animals.    Letter  against,  x.  549-550. 

Crunden — Case  of,  cited,  vi.  382,  n  ^. 

Cryptodynamic  Anthropurgics— or  Chemis- 
try. Position  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  87. 

Cube  root — ^Difficulty  of  mathematical  stu- 
dents acquiring  a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of,  viii.  179-180. 

Cullen— C.  S.*  Conversation  of,  with  O'Con- 
nell,  on  Bentham's  objection  to  second 
Legislative  Chambers,  xi.  60-61. 

Culpa — Roman  law  of,  examined,  L  45;  vi. 
249  nf. 

Cultivation  of  benevolence  as  a  precaution 
against  crime,  i.  561-563. 

Culture — Intellectual.  The  advantages  of, 
viii.  8-16.    See  Learning. 

Cunningham — Grovemor,  and  his  brother — 
Anecdotes  of,  x.  100. 

Cupidity — Nature  of  the  crimes  occasioned 
by,  i.  76,82. 

Curiosity — Pleasures  and  Pains  of,  with  the 
corresponding  interest  and  motives,  1. 199. 

—  and  amusement — ^A  division  of  arts 
and  sciences  classified  under,  ii.  253. 

Curiosities — Protest  s^inst  taxing  the 
poor  to  indulge  the  rich  in  a  love  of,  ix. 
451. 

Currency — Increase  of.  How  to  obviate 
the  rise  of  prices  from,  ilL  139-141. 

—  Reasons  why  Government  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  both  paper  and  metallic, 
iii.  148-149;  x.  339. 

—  Adaptation  of  the,  to  commercial  wants 
and  security,  through  the  project  of  An- 
nuity notes,  iii.  133-136. 

—  Effect  of  fluctuations  in,  and  remedy, 
iii.  134-135. 

—  Reference  of  increase  of,  to  that  of  com- 
modities, iii.  141. 

—  Paper — Project  for  a,  by  the  convenion 
of  stock  into  Note  Annuities,  iii.  105-153. 

Curtis — Sir  Roger,  noticed,  x.  205. 
Curwen— Mr.  His  purity-of-Parliament  Bill, 
V.  150. 
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€iuio4y  in  relation  to  paniihiiieiit  aod  forth- 
comin^ooa,  i  393. 

—  Infenncos  rogarding  aothonticity  of 
deod  from,  jiL  177»  179, 180, 181. 

—  Safo,  with  regard  to  OTidenee,  vii.  174- 
175. 

—  Safe.  ProTiBion  for,  in  proposed  De- 
spatch Court,  iii.  382-388. 

Curtom  sabfititnted  to  utility  by  the  rapport- 
ere  of  abuse,  ii.  477. 

—  Dominion  of,  in  matters  of  legislation,  ii. 
459-460. 

—  Crimes  that  are  perpetrated  and  vindi- 
cated on  the  ground  of,  r.  216-217. 

Customs— Established.  Fear  of  despots  to 
outrage,  i.  448. 

—  National  Method  of  dealing  with,  in 
reforms,  L  180-184. 

Customs'  Prosecutions — a  species  of  collu- 
sion practised  in  compounding,  x.  84-85. 

Custom-house  feea— Objectionable  incidence 
of,iL244. 

Custom-house  oaths— Disrespect  for,  and 
their  demoralising  effects  in  consequence, 
i567;Ti.29,312.    (Abolished,  tL  312  n.) 

An  opinion  as  to,  quoted,  Tii  424  n. 

Notorious  ialsity  of,  an  illustration  of 

the  mischiefb  of  oaths,  r.  195. 

Costomary  law,  as  distinguished  from  writ- 
ten, iii.  167. 

Cnetomer  and  dealer— Effect  of  the  relation 
between,  on  testimony,  vi.  160. 

Cutler,  noticed,  z.  399. 

Csartoriski— Prinoe  Adam.  His  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Author  on  the  rab- 
Ject  of  codification  for  Poland,  it.  515- 
516  n. 

Letters  from  and  to,  on  the  rabject  of 

eodtfioation,  and  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, iT.  528-530. 

His  ittteroourae  with  Lind,  z.  56,  60, 

61. 

Caswd  notices  of,  iv.  527 ;  z.  407. 


Daliymple— Sir  John—Mention  of,  z.  207. 
Dalton--^ohn,  the  Chemist— Mention  of, 

via.  217. 
Damage — Inability   of  the   common-law 

courts  to  protect  from,  vii.  294. 

—  Irreparable— How  to  arrange  regarding 
appeals  in  cases  of,  vii.  215. 

—  by  delay,  will  justify  want  of  interroga- 
tioB  in  procuring  evidence,  vi.  333. 

—  Rules  for  estimating,  in  the  case  of  its 
being  caused  by  military  ezigeBey,iz.  388. 

—  Judicial  measures  fbr  prevention  of,  ii. 
39-40. 

—  lattifereuee  of  uncommissioned  prozieB 
to  prevent,  ii.  51-52. 

Damage-preventive  Ainctioii  of  Local  Head- 
man in  the  Constitntloiial  Code9iz.6 1 5-6^16. 


Damages  for  injury— Conaideratloas  ai  to, 
vi.  469-470. 

—  Nominal — Costs  attending  the  finding 
of,ii.  111. 

—  Propriety  of  awardnig  to  those  who  suf- 
fer from  offences,  i.  371-388.  8m  Com- 
pensation: Satisfaction. 

—  Ezaction  of,  as  a  punishment,  L  468. 
See  Forfeitures. 

—  Question  whetherjuries  the  best  tribunal 
forfizingtv.  558. 

—  Power  in  proposed  Despatch  Court  to 
award,  without  jury,  and  reasons,  iii.  862- 
363. 

Damiens— Case  of,  cited,  i.  473. 

Danger— Fallacies  of,  u.  413-430*  Vitape- 
rative  personalities,  413-418.  Jfo  hmo- 
vation,  418-420.  Distrust,  421.  Sorwn- 
ing  ofllcial  malefoctors,  421-429.  Soar- 
ing accusers,  429-430. 

—  as  sue  of  the  secondary  consequences  of 
a  mischievous  act,  i.  69-71. 

—  AH  men  bound  to  give  assistance  in  ease 
of,  i.  164. 

—  Crimes  in  whidi  it  is  greater  than  the 
alarm,  L  80. 

Dangers— Division  of,  into  those  of  physical, 
and  those  of  nu»al  agency,  i.  66-67. 

Dangerous  desires — Good  effects  of  altering 
the  course  of,  L  539-541. 

Dangerousness  of  utility,  a  foUaoy,  ii.  463. 

Daniels— Case  of,  cited,  vii.  305  n. 

Danish  Code — The.  Arrangement  of  the, 
iii.  163. 

Incompleteness  of  the,  iii.  20^. 

Darien— Proposal  of  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany for  a  'commnnicatioii  between  the 
seas  at,  ii.  561-571. 

Darling— Mr,  Curate  of  Andover— an  eairiy 
friend  of  Bentham,  z.  39. 

Dartrey — Lord  and  Lady — Notices  of,  as 
visiters  to  Bowood,  z.  99, 104, 107, 108, 
109, 116, 123. 

Dates — Inquiries  concerning,  generally  re- 
quire aid  from  notes,  vi.  386. 

Davenant— Charles.  His  estimate  of  the 
annual  ezpenditure  of  the  individual  in- 
habitants of  England,  ii.  575  n. 

Davies — ^R.,  M.D.,  referred  to  on  univetaity 
oaths,  V.  228. 

Davy — Mr  Sergeant — Anecdote  of,  iii.  885 n. 

Davy — Sir  Humf^ey— -noticed,  ii.  401;  vi. 
46;  viii.  82,217;  z.  347,  536. 

Day — Different  meanings  given  to  ^  vrord, 
iii.  592-593. 

Dead— The.  Prejudices  in  fovenr  of,  and 
their  cause,  ii.  399. 

Danger  of  the  principle  of  saying 

nothing  but  what  is  good  about,  z. 
586. 

Dead  Weight— The  incidence  of  the,  v.  269. 

Deaf— The.  Stepe  by  which  the  meaam  of 
communicating  their  thou^xta  have  been 
given  to  vifi.  22g. 
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Dtaf  and  DuilH-Appropmte  dttablkh- 
ments  for  the,  as  a  branch  of  Paoper 
maoagemeiii,  vin.  394-885. 

Appropriate  additional  oomforts  to, 

under  I^raper  maoagenent,  Tiii.  488. 

Death — Frequency  of,  in  penal  colonies, 
nnderthe  transportation  Bjstem — ^raises 
punishment  from  its  nominal  amennt  to 
capital — obTiated  by  PMiopticon  system, 
iY.  195-199. 

—  Arrangements  for  inqnirmg  into  the 
oanses  of,  applicable  to  a  Mahommodan 
state,  Tiii.  588-589. 

—  Whether  there  are  circnmstances  that 
justify  the  infliction  of,  separate  from  pun- 
ishment, ii.  512. 

—  of  Parties  to  penal  suits— Defeasance 
of  punishment  by,  L  523-525. 

Deaths— Table  of,  to  be  exhibited  by  Local 
Headman  by  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  624. 

—  as  the  subject  of  registration,  iii.  83  ;  ri. 
63  n,  567,  570-574.  8m  Genealogical 
fhcts. 

—  Procedure  on  occasion  of,  for  purposes 
of  registratiott,  yL  571,  and  n.  Illustra- 
tion from  the  registration  act,  ib.  n. 

—  Registration  of  interment  substituted 
for,  by  English  practice,  ri.  573.  Law 
altered,  ib.  n. 

—  Plan  for  keepinga Register  of,by  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  628.     See  Registrar. 

Deathbed  Wilts— Reasons  against  annul- 
ling, ri.  531-532. 

Law  of  Scotland  as  to,  vi.  531  n. 

Death-Punishment — as  drvided  into  simple 
and  afflictiTe,  i.  441-444.  Imperfection 
of  hanging,  442.  €(eneral  disuse  of  aiHic- 
tlre  modes,  442.  Their  barbarism  and 
dangerous  eflfects,  443-444. 

^-  —  Examined,  i.  444-450. 

^  Advantageous  properties  of,  i.  444- 

445.  Disablement,  444.  Analogy,  ib. 
Popularity,  ib.  Exemplarity,  444-445. 
Greatness  of  apparent  suiFerfng,  445. 

Desirable  qualities  wanting  in,  i.  445- 

449.  Profitableness,  445.  Frugality,  ib. 
Equability — less  effect  on  the  criminally 
thoughtless,  than  on  others,  446-447. 
Comes  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  accident 
attending  the  profession,  447  n.  Destroys 
etidence,  ib.  Remissibility  wanting  in 
case  of  discovery  of  innocence,  447-448. 
Instrument  in  the  hands  of  tyranny,  448- 
449.    Popular  in  cases  of  murder,  449. 

Comparison  of,  with  the  punishments 

that  may  be  substituted  for  it,  449-550. 
Analogy  and  popularity  considered,  449. 
Necessity  denied,  except  in  the  case  of 
cutting  off  the  head  of  a  rebellxoos  fhc- 
tion,  but  in  that  case  caution  to  be  used, 
449-450.  Exemplarity,  and  considera- 
tions on  perpetual  imprisonment,  450. 

-*  —  Collateral  erils  of  the  frequent  use 
of,  i.  450. 


Death-Punishment— Bentham  to  his  fellow- 
dtizensof  France  on,i. 525-532.  Introduo- 
toryenumerationpfeTils,525-526.  Ineffi- 
ciency shown  in  reluctance  of  informers, 
prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  judge8,526-527. 
Irremissability  incase  of  discovery  of  in- 
nocence, or  of  service  wished  from  oJOTender, 
527-528.  Tendency  to  increase  crime, 
528.  Pardon-power  enhanced  by  it — 
dangerous  use  of  the  power,  and  restric- 
tions it  should  be  subject  to,  528-530. 
Causes  of  the  prejudice  in  its  favour,  530- 
531.  Inefficiency  and  needlessness  proved 
by  experience,  531-532. 

Inapplicable  to  preventing  escapes 

tram  prison — may  be  preferred  to  impri- 
sonment, iv.  29-30. 

Objections  to,  absurdly  based  on  re* 

ligion,  i.  412. 

•—  —  Its  influence  in  making  pardon  po- 
pular, i.  521. 

Effect  of,  upon  Juries,  in  frightening 

them  from  convictions,  ii.  133. 

General  view  of  the  impolicy  of,  i. 

579. 

To  what  extent  efficacious,  i.  94. 

Abolished  in  certain  eases,  vi.  882, 

n". 

Casual  mention  of,  ii.  156  j  vii.  44, 

58,  67. 

De-authentication — Modes  of,  in  the  case  of 
written  evidence,  vii.  181-183.  Direct, 
1«1.  Circumstantial,  181-183.  Internal 
evidence,  183. 

Debate — Analysis  of,  explanatory  of  the 
motives  which  bring  out  discussion,  and 
the  nature  and  effects  of  victory,  viii.  236- 
238. 

Debates  in  Legislative  Assemblies.  Prin- 
ciples of,  ii.  334. 

Unity  of  the  subject  of,  to  be 

preserved,  ii.  341-342. 

Reasons  whyit  should  precede 

the  voting,  ii.  342-346. 

Atyustment  of,  to  the  position 

of  motions  and  bills,  ii.  352. 

General  rules  as  to,  ii.  358- 

364;— 

Opening  of,  ii.  358-359.  Prac- 
tice of  requiring  motions  to  be  seconded, 
considered,  358.  Reading  the  motion, 
358-359.    Speaker  to  stand,  859. 

Free  and  strict,  with  consi- 
derations as  to  the  liberty  of  reply,  ii.  859- 
860. 

The  having  three  on  every 

proposed  law,  (Dumont,)  ii.  360-861. 

Impropriety  of  written  dis- 
courses being  employed  in,  it  861-362. 

Miscellaneous  rules  as  to,  ii. 

362-364.  Address  the  President,  362-363. 
Opponents  not  to  be  named,  863.  Bad 
motives  not  to  be  imputed,  363.  Wishes 
of  Sovereign  not  to  be  oonsuHed,  868-864. 
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Nopftpen  to  be  qnoted  whieli  are  not 
before  the  House,  864.  Motions  not  to 
be  reiterated,  ib. 

Pebates  inLegislatiTe  Assemblies — The  elec- 
tion of  debaters  for,  considered,  U.  364. 

Publication  of,  considered,  ii. 

314-316;  vi.  78-70. 

Authentic  publication  of,   a 

security  for  aptitude  of  members,  iii.  543- 
544,549,551. 

Whether  the  hours  of,  should 

be  fixed  or  free,  ii.  322-323. 

Facility  to,  from  establish- 
ment of  a  table  of  motions,  ii.  317-319. 

Debates  (Parliamentary)— Publication  of: 
those  of  one  house  seryiceable  in  the  other, 
iU.  551. 

—  —  Subjects  of— proposal  ibr  exhibiting, 
in  Tisible  type,  x.  344. 

—  Rule-— against  reference  to  anterior,  iii. 
543., 

Debilitation— National,  as  a  result  of  mis- 
rule, Tiii.  559. 

Securities  against,  adapted  to  a  Ma- 

hommedan  state,  Tiii.  585-586. 

Debility  in  language — Rules  for  aroidanoe 
of,  in  respect  to  words  taken  singly,  yilL 
313-316. 

Debt— Process  by  which  prodigals  incur, 
Ui.  6. 

—  Remedies  against  the  practice  of  incur- 
ring, i.  546-547. 

—  The  morality  of  oontracting,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  Pitt,T.  318-322. 

—  Encouraged  by  laws  against  compound 
interest,  iii.  18. 

•*-  Action  of— Wager  of  law  with  reference 
to,  Tii,  549. 

—  Holding  to  bail  for,  tL  833  n. 

—  Imprisonment  for.    See  Imprisonment. 

Debt— Funded.  Effect  of  reduction  of  in- 
terest on,  as  compared  with  operation  of 
Annuity-note  project,  iii.  141-144. 

Debt — National — Forced  frugality  occasion- 
ed by  paying  up,  iii.  40. 

Effect  that  would  be  produced  on 

capital  by  the  paying  up  of,  iii.  76. 

Effect  that  would  be  created  by  a 

sponge  on,  iii.  81. 

Accusation  against  Radicals  of  pro- 
posing aspongeon,considered,iii.  608-611. 

Impolicyofaspongeon,deUMiiBtrated, 

iiL  610-611. 

Plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of,  by 

a  oonrersion  of  stock  into  Annuity  notes, 
iii.  105-153. 

—  —  Taxes  to  pay,  a  mere  consequence  of 
prerious  decrease  of  national  wealth,  not 
themselTes  a  decrease,  iii.  40. 

— -  —  Effect  of  the  incurring  ot,  on  capital, 

iii.  133. 
Effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the 

liquidation  of,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
.  ject  of  Annuity  notes,  iii.  136-137.      . 


Debts— Defendant  should  be  bonnd  to  state 
those  due  to  him,  vii.  229. 

—  of  honour— The  morality  of  fkshion- 
able  opinions  regarding,  i.  68. 

Debtors— Vicious  partiality  of  lustoriaiia  of 
Rome  to,  i.  318. 

—  Remedy  against,  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
or  insolyenoy,  by  proposed  Despatdi 
Court,  iii.  428-480. 

—  Complexity  in  the  means  of  getting  ac- 
cess to  the  property  of,  in  England,  tIL 
806  n. 

—  No  description  of  torture  too  seTere  to 
compel  them  to  giye  up  property,  ri.  177. 

—  and  Creditors— Proper  course  for  a<j|}u- 
dicating  between,  tI.  135. 

—  Erils  of  the  system  of  imprisonment  of, 
ri.  176-183. 

Decency — Prejudices  regarding,  in  punish- 
ments, i.  411. 

—  Regard  for,  how  for  it  justifies  judicial 
privacy,  ii.  44;  ri.  367-368. 

Deception— a  relatiye  term,  ri.  220. 

—  an  attribute  of  the  judgmen^  ri.  251. 

—  All  eridence  more  or  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce, yi.  167. 

—  Danger  of,  the  ostensible  reason  for  ex- 
clusion of  evidence,  rii.  519. 

—  Enumeration  of  cases  in  which  exclusion 
of  eridence  is  founded  on  danger  of,  rii. 
384-386. 

—  Danger  of,  not  a  good  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  eridence,  vi,  105^106;  rii.  386- 
893.  In  case  of  necessary  eridence,  sure 
to  create  misdecision,  YiL  386.  In  case 
of  other  eridence,  risk  of  it,  887.  Difii- 
culty  of  obtaining  credence  for  folse&ood, 
387-388.  Instruction  sometimes  contain- 
ed in  fUsehood,  389.  Probable  sources  of 
the  exclusions  —  corruption,  indolence, 
890-391.  Grounds  of  suspicion  in  eri- 
dence enumerated,  391.  See  Improbity; 
Interest — sinister. 

—  Danger  of,  and  vexaiion  united.  View 
of  the  cases  in  which  eridence  has  been 
improperly  excluded  on  these  grounds, 
▼U.  487  el  $eq,  {yi%.  Book  IX.  Part  V.  of 
the  Rationale  <^  Eridence.) 

Deception»— Promulgation  and  publication 

of  the  means  by  which  they  are  generally 

perpetrated,  recommended  as  a  protection 

to  the  public,  L  558-556. 
DeceptiTO  fallaciousneas.    Modes  o^  iL  44- 

46. 
Decigrade  scale  of  persuasion  of  erridence, 

ri.  225, 
Derision  as  an  operation  of  logic,  rifi.  225. 
Decision— (Judicial.)  Grounds  of,  for  judge 

of  proposed  Equity  Despatch  Court,  iiL 

888-390. 

—  Right.    Definition  of  a,  ix.  25. 

—  Erroneous.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  the 
chief  mischief  occarioned  by,  ir.  840-341 
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Deoisi<« — Argunentetion  and  consideration 

neojMflai^  for  ooming  to^  ii.  163. 
Decision  ( J  ndidal)  JMaj  ot,  for  want  of  an 

ajetide  «f  '«v>deniDe»  iDonsideced,  vi.  90, 

91. 
"^  siMnild  «Qt  be  s«rered  from  coUctction 

of  evidence,  yi.  31-3*2,  4 1 9-423. 

—  Incidental ;  eyidenoe  may  with  pro- 
priety be  made  conolnsiye  tar,  yii.  547-549. 

—  Proyiaional,  .in  absence  of  the  best 
eyidenoe,  yii.  186,  379-380. 

Dedsions  of  the  <  Despatch  Ck>nr^Proper 
grounds  of;iii.  312-313. 

•^  of  eourts — Various  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty that  may  characterize  the  law  de- 
dnoed  from,  iy.^  486  n. 

—  None  should  be  cited  as  law  till  embo- 
died in  a  Code,  iii.  210. 

—  A  means  by  which  judges  and  reporters 
^  manofiftetore  law,  iy,  484-486 ;  yii.  315- 

316. 

—  Extent  to  which  they  diould  be  eyidenoe, 
viL  128, 129, 545. 

—  ExteottOK^iich  they  are  held  as  eyidenoe 
in  England,  yii.  170-173. 

*—  How  fkr  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  reasons  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  ii. 
29;  yL  357. 

—  yrithout  thought^  animadyerted  on  yii 
246-249. 

—  Old  and  unpublished,  used  as  precedents^ 
yi.  389-391. 

—  Use  of,  as  information  for  the  making  of 
statutes^  yii.  310  n. 

*^  on  grounds  foreign  to  the  merits — a 
grieyance  charged  in  the  Petition  for  jus- 
tice, y.  476-480. 

—  of  Political  ABsemblies — Methods  in 
which  they  may  be  come  to,  it  306-307. 

—  of  political  assemblies — Forms  of  defect 
in,  U.  303. 

—  of  political  assemblies — Proper  mode  of 
their  prooeeding  in  the  formation  of,  ii. 
330-350. 

Declaration  of  belief  in  opinion — ^may  be 
bonght  to  any  absurdity,  yi.  557. 

—  of  intention,  as  circumstantial  eyidenoe 
of  delinquency,  yiL  21. 

—  of  credence  by  a  party  founding  on  a 
document,  yi  117-118;  yii.  162. 

—  inpleading— Nature  of,  yi.  467;  yiL  278, 
286. 

—  in  pleading — Eyidenoe  contained  in,  yii. 
267. 

—  in  pleading— Falsehoods  of,  yL  307. 

—  in  pleading— Substitution  of  Instrument 
of  demand,  or  Demand  paper  for,  iL  66- 
72;  yU.  270-272. 

—  in  a  common-law  suit  characterised,  ii. 
170. 

Declaration  of  Bights— How  far  such  a  do- 
oument  may  be  a  seeniity  against  mis- 
rule, yiii.  575. 

Instances  of,  in  America,  criti- 

eised,L  154. 


Declaration  of  Rights— The  EnglisW  Uses 
made  of  appeals  to,  iii.  426-427* 

—  ' iSwDiU  of  Rights. 

Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  French  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  Examination  of,  iL  491- 
524;— 

Preamble   of,   examined,   491- 

495k  Supposes  a  body  of  laws  already 
extant,  491.  Professes  to  define  the 
priyileges  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
492.  Of  no  use  in  settinqe  bounds  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  ib.  Of  none  in  bound- 
ing the  power  of  the  Legislatures,  492- 
499.  Of  none  in  guiding  &e  Legislatures, 
493-494,  Laws  of  detail  must  be  framed 
before  ftindamental  laws,  493-494.  Ge- 
neral propositions  in  law  only  usehil  when 
confronted  yrith  the  details,  494.  When 
issued  before  the  details,  they  are  only  a 
declaration  of  strong  opinion,  ib.  Ought 
and  ougM  not  to  be  substituted  for  can 
and  eantwtf  495. 

^^ Preliminary  obseryations  to  the 

examination  of,  ii.  496-497.  Error  in 
attempting  such  a  work  with  the  sanction 
of  a  multitudinous  goyemment,  496.  By 
justifying,  inyites  insurrection,  ib.  Tend- 
ency to  let  loose  the  bad  passions,  497.  Va- 
gueness and  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  ib. 

Criticism  on  the  respectlyeUauses 

of,  iL  497-521.  Clause  that  all  men  are 
bom  free,  497-500.  As  to  natural  and  im- 
prescriptible rights^  500-504.  As  to  all 
soyereignty  being  in  the  nation,  504-505. 
Defining  and  bounding  liberty,  505-506. 
As  to  actions  prohibited,  506-507.  As 
to  concurrence  of  the  people  in  making 
the  laws,  507-509.    As  to  arbitrary  im- 

.  prisonment,  510-511.  As  to  no  offence 
being  punished,  except  in  terms  of  a  pro- 
mulgated law  ;  and  as  to  accused  persons 
beinff  presumed  innocent,  till  found  guilty,. 
511-513;  as  to  religious  tolerance,513-51 5. 
As  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  51 5-51  &. 
As  to  the  support  of  a  public  force,  516- 
517.  As  to  taxation,  517-518.  As  to  ex* 
penditure,  518-519.  As  to  obtaining  ac- 
counts of  their  administration  from  publio 
oflicers,  519-520.  As  to  the  essentials  of  a 
political  constitution,  520-521.  As  to  the 
inyiolability  of  property,  521. 

Duties  only  mentioned  in,  slight- 
ly and  incidentally,  ii.  511. 

on  the  subject  of  Equality,  criti- 
cised, L  358. 

The  French,  of  1795,  criticised,  iL 

524-529. 

The,  as  proposed  by  Sieyes — Ob- 
seryations on,  ii.  530-534. 

Declaration — Inaugural,  by  members  of  a  Le- 
gislature, ix.  124-125.    Ste  Legislature. 

Legislator's,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  198-204.    Sue  Inaugural. 

Declarations  of  opinion — The  eyils  produced 
by  exacting,  ii.  265-266. 
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Peelmttoas— ^iMuiyOii  oontioTertad  qnet- 
tions,  Ti.  273. 

Deelftntory  lftw--Natiure  of  a»  i.  151. 

Deolustory  Aota— emplojred  to  shield  jndgtf 
ftom  the  ooDfleqnence  of  htmng  wilftiUy 
disobeyed  statutes,  t.  182-183. 

Dedensioii— objected  to  as  not  soitable  for 
expressiiig  the  modifications  of  noons, 
▼iu.  323-324. 

Deetensions  of  nouns  substantiTO— Consider- 
ations as  to,  Tiii.  345-347. 

Deooits,  a  sect  of  Hindoos — Principles  of 
the,  i.  162-183. 

Decomposition  of  evidence  when  complicat- 
ed, Tii  534-535. 

Deeorability  as  a  property  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, Till.  306-307. 

DMomm — Sense  of,  as  designatire  of  a 
motive,  i.  201. 

Decree  of  a  court,  what  it  ocmsists  in,  tL  7. 
£^  Decision. 

—  of  a  Legislatire  Assembly — The  Tarious 
acts  that  enter  into,  IL  352. 

Decrees — Yarious  kinds  of,  in  diifferent  sorts 
of  suits,  ii.  90-92. 

—  The  French  system  of  registeriiig,  com- 
mented on,  IT.  311. 

Dee,  the  Astrologer— an  illustration  of  the 

superstition  of  his  age,  Tiii  78. 
Deeds — ^Proper  solemnities  of,  i.  551. 

—  Supporting  authenticity  of,  in  equity,  vi. 
490. 

—  Refbsal  to  construe,  accordiog  to  the 
maker's  intent,  vii.  556-557  n  •«•. 

—  Authentication  of,  viL  176-180.  See 
Authentication. 

—  Formularyfor— Utility  of  promulgating, 
ir.  455. 

—  Essay  on  the  drawing  of,  in  a  Commen- 
tary on  Humphrey's  Outline  of  a  Beal 
Property  Code,  t.  389-416. 

—  Impediment  to  forgery  of,  by  requiring 
them  to  bear  time  and  place,  r.  396. 

—  Registration  of,  a  preventive  from  crime, 
{.  552. 

Deed  of  Sale— Draft  for  a,  v.  395. 
Defomation— Nature  of,  i.  116-116. 

—  diould  be  distinguished  from  simple 
vituperation,  in  Libel  law,  viiL  510- 
511. 

—  Enumeration  of  the  cases  in  vriiich  its 
effect  is  maleficent,  iz.  53. 

—  IVeedom  of  the  Press  unfovourable  to, 
as  enabling  the  defomed  to  defend  them- 
selves, iz.  55-56. 

—  enooursged  by  the  suppression  of  truth, 
z.  518. 

—  Principles  «f  satisfoetion  to  sufferers  by, 
i.  875-381. 

—  No  punlshsMnt  for,  unless  the  imputa- 
tion folse,  iL  279. 

—  Bidicule  in  Courts  of  Justice  of  persons 
wronged,  to  be  considered  as,  ii.  114. 

—  Extent  to  which  the  Constitutional  Code 


sanetions  judkiary  inteifertiee,  in  east 
of,  iz.  159-160. 

Defomation.  See  RepataUoB  —  Oifonoes 
against. 

Defoult— Judgment  by,  vii.  246-249. 

to  make  room  for  affidavit  evi- 
dence, vL  463. 

makes  pleadings  conclusive  evi- 
dence, vi.  23 ;  vii.  545-547,  551,  552. 

Plaintiff  should  not  have,  with- 
out producing  evidence,  vii.  547. 

—  Notice  essential  to  the  justice  of  pro- 
cedure on,  vii.  251. 

Defeasance  of  punishment^  considered*  L 

520-525. 
Defects— Irremediable — ^Allusion  to  should 

be  avoided  in  conversation,  z.  518-519. 
Defence— Overstepping  the  bounds  of,  as  an 

offence,  L  79. 
Defence  (in  Procedure)— -Mode  of  eliciting 

— oral,  epistolary,  &c.  ii.  77-78. 

—  Modes  or  shapes  of,  in  procedure,  vrith 
the  evils  of  the  English  system,  iL  74-77. 

—  Denial  of  means  of-«Remedy  for,ii.  163- 
164. 

—  Compelling  disclosure  of,  vii.  536. 

—  by  an  accused  person—^  virtually  the 
*  effect  of  evidence,  viL  496. 

—  in  ease  of  felony— Nature  of,  vi.  474. 
Defence  of  Economy  againd  Burke,  v.  278- 

301. 
Circumstances  under  which,  and  time 

when  written,  v.  278-279. 
Defence  of  Economy  agaimtt  the  RU^  Hon, 

Ocorge  jRom,  v.  302-328. 
Defence  <^  XJmnry,  iii.  1-29. 
Defence— National.   The  wealth  spent  on 

enjoyments,  the  flind  of,  iii.  37-38  and  n. 
Navigation   act    and   bounties   on 

fishing,  instances  of  sacrifices  to,  iiL  42. 
How  for  infringements  of  free  trade 

may  be  necessary  for,  iii.  71. 
Attack  sometimes  necessary  to,  z. 

581. 
Defendant  (in  a  suit) — Definition  of  a,iiL  410. 

—  Less  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  pur- 
suer, ii.  32-33. 

—  Mandate  or  vnit  for  bringing  into  court, 
U.  63-64. 

—  Proposed — Mention  o^  in  puisner's  de- 
mand paper,  iL  72. 

—  Mode  of  receiving  his  defence,  ii.  77-78. 

—  Uses  of  his  personal  attendance,  ii.  78. 

—  Advantage  of  combining  demands  against, 
ii.  66-87. 

—  Conftision  occasioned  by  theuse  madeof 
the  term,  ii.  88. 

—  Security  to,  against  oppression  by  pur- 
suer, iL  105-110.  Sm  Counter-security. 

—  Transfer  of  cause  to  judicatory  of,  to 
collect  statement  of,  u.  1 15-1 16. 

—  Effect  of  law  tazes  on,  ii.  577. 

—  Absent— Epistolary  examination  of,  vi. 
431. 
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Deflmdaai—CMes  in  wUoh  he  can  eompel 
plaintiff's  teetunony,  Tii.  4P4-496. 

— 'Defioienejr  of  efidence  for,  and  matron 
for  new  trial,  vi  104. 

—  when  examined  in  oases  of  felony,  not 
pat  on  oath,  vL  472. 

—  Eflfoot  of  depriying  of  oTideoee  by  ezdn- 
sion,  Ti.  87. 

—  Functions  for  perfbnnaaoe  of  which  his 
presence  in  oonrt  requisite,  "vii.  229-230. 

—  has  more  serrice  ftrom  the  mendadty 
license  than  plaintiff  has,  liL  269. 

—  Mischiefb  of  misdedsion  against,  as  com- 
pared with  plaintiff,  Tii.  591-59S. 

—  False  evidence  for,  in  pecnniary  case, 
not  so  dangerous  as  for  plaintiff,  Ti.  156. 

—  Natnre  of  his  claim  on  the  Judge  for  legal 
service,  Ti.  9,210. 

— Criminal — &lBehood,8ilence,oreTasion,  on 
the  part  ot,  as  evidence  of  guilt,  Tii.  24-29. 

—  inequity — makes  his  statements  on  oath, 
vi.  484. 

—  Propriety  of  his  beingentitled  to  examine 
vritnesses  and  parties,  and  of  his  liability 
to  examination,  considered,  vi.  334-345. 
See  Interrogation. 

—  and  plaintiff  compu^,  in  regard  to 
Ifadlities  for  unjust  demands,  vL  433. 

Defendant's  testimony — Course  pursued  in 
regard  to,  by  English  law,  vii.  496-606. 

—  —  In  what  cases  receivable  in  his  ovm 
behalf,  vii.  496-4  99.  Defence  by  an  indicted 
person  has  effect  of  evidence,  496.  Infor- 
matios,  496-497.  Attachment,  497.  Affi- 
davits, ib.  Examination  before  Justice  of 
peace,  497-498.  Grand  jury,  498.  Com- 
mon-law—pleading and  mandamus,  ib. 
Bill  in  equity,  499. 

In  what  cases  compellable  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  plaintiff,  viL  499-606.  Cri- 
minal cases— jury  trial,  affidavit,  Justice 
of  the  peace,  499-500.  Civil  cases  at  com- 
mon law,  501.  In  equity,  ib.  Common 
law  and  equity  together — Bill  of  dis- 
covery, 501-502.  Examination  of  bail, 
502-504.  Summary  procedure  in  certain 
cases  of  theft,  504-506. 

Defendants — How  far  their  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  one  another  excluded  by  English 
law,  vii.  509-512. 

—  How  far  their  testimony  against  one  an- 
other excluded,  vii.  512-517. 

Defender-General  —  Arrangements  as  to, 
in  Plan  of  Judicial  Establishments  drawn 
up  for  France,  iv.  354-358.  Appoint- 
ment, 354.  Continuance  in  office,  ib. 
Power  and  rank,  ib.  Pay,  854-355.  At- 
tendance, 356.  Oath  of  office,  356-357. 
Deputes,  357-358.    Responsibility,  358. 

His  functions,  iv.  384-385.     To  act 

for  the  public,  the  monarch,  and  the  indi- 
gent, ib.  Oath  of  office,  385. 

' His  line   of  promotion,  duty,  Ac, 

to  be  kept  distinct  (Vom  that  of  the  judge, 
iv.  487-489. 


Defender-General— The  neoenity  of  the  of- 
flee  urged,  iv.  406. 

— . —  8e6  Advocate — ^Eleemosynary. 

DBPDisrvB  FoRCB — Provision  fbr,  in  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  333-428:— 

Branches  of,  ix.  333-336.  Definitions 

and  divisions,  333.  Badical,  and  excre- 
titioBS  or  Stipendiary,  ib.  Land  and  Sea, 
ib.  Radical  branch  of  land-service— all 
persons  capable  of  contributing  to  nation- 
al defence,  334.  Stipendiary  an  offshoot 
of,  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  ib.  Sea- 
service  posterior  in  order  of  ezistenoe  and 
necessity,  ib.  Not  necessary  to  all  coon- 
tries,  ib.  Involves  more  skill  and  science, 
ib.  Necessityofadequate  skill  and  readi- 
ness renders  it  necessary  to  have  the  Sti- 
pendiary supported  by  the  community, 
334-335.  Power  from  concentration,  with 
its  advantages  and  dangers,  335.  No  dan- 
ger to  the  public  in  the  sea-foree,  ib.  The 
Merchant  navy  the  radical  bruich  from 
which  the  Stipendiary  springs,  ib.  Uses 
external  and  internal  of  a  force,  under  a 
free  government,  ib.  How  fSw  a  democra- 
tic constitution  liable  to  danger,  335-336. 
Difficulties  in  confederated  states,  and 
necessity  of  a  central  force,  336. 

Leading  principles  of,  ix.  336-342. 

Chief  end,  condneiveness  to  national  secu- 
rity—collateral end,  subserviency  to  any 
branch  of  public  service,  336.  Negative 
ends — ^minimization  of  the  necessary  dan- 
ger and  expense,  ib.  Establishment  con- 
sisting of  persons  and  things,  886-337. 
Separation  of  what  belongs  to  the  consti- 
tutional, from  vrhat  belongs  to  the  mili- 
tary code,  337.  Rules  and  correspon- 
dent principles  applicable  to  aptitude — 
to  be  found  practically  illustrated  only  in 
the  stipendiary  branch,  337-338.  Lilt  of 
the  properties  snd  principles  in  both 
branches,  338.  Security-maximising 
principle — external  and  internal,  ib.  The 
aptitude-maximizing  principle — aptitude 
being  the  cause  of  security,  338-339.  Keep- 
ing the  number  of  the  stipendiary  branch 
as  small  as  possible,  both  for  economy  and 
internal  safety,  339.  The  number  of  the 
radical  branch  to  be  as  great  as  possible, 
both  for  defence  against  the  stipendiary 
and  as  a  source  for  recruiting  it,  339- 
340.  The  contentment-maximiziDg  prin- 
ciple, 340.  Counterpart  to  expense-mi- 
nimizing, ib.  Consequences  of  neglecting 
— Disorganization  and  mutiny,  ib.  Im- 
possible as  in  other  departments  to  give 
freedom  of  retiring  to  the  discontented, 
ib.  The  inequality-minimizing  principle 
— considerable  inequality  necessary  for 
power— difficulty  of  drawing  the  line, 
340-341.  Employment-divenifying  prin- 
ciple, 341.  Time-occupying  principle, 
vrith  rules  fbr  its  application,  341-342. 
Expense-minimizing  principle,  342.    Pro- 
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ponderftnt  detriment-ezclading  prindple, 
ib.  Use  of  the  enumeration  and  exposi- 
tion of  principles,  ib. 

Defensive  Force— Radical  Branch  of,  ix.  343- 
348.  System  of  training,  343.  Unserrice- 
able  arms — economy,  ib.  For  consideration 
whether  cavalry  and  other  costly  branches 
should  be  introduced,  ib.  The  Tolunteer 
principle — subscription  for  expense,  ib. 
Caution  against  giving  any  class  danger- 
ously superior  instruction,  ib.  Economy  in 
district  arrangements,  343-344.  Reasons 
■gainst  compulsion — Greater  aptness  of 
▼olunteers,  greater  content,  less  inequa- 
lity, less  expense,  344-345.  Necessary  to 
wilUngness  is  smallness  of  distance  gone, 
and  time  spent — hence  cities  necesrarily 
the  chief  seats,  345.  Inappodteness  of 
the  British  militia  to  these  principles, 
845-846.  Useless  expense  in  American 
militia,  347-348.  Commanders  and  In- 
structors—choice in  the  privates,  348. 
Removal  in  the  same  hands,  ib.  Remu- 
neration to  instructors,  ib. 

Stipendiary  Branch  of,  ix.  348-352. 

Definitions— Enlistment,  IMscharge,  Re- 
,  cruitment,  Disbandment,  348-349.  Ne- 
cessity of  having  the  moveable  force  sti- 
pendiaiy,  349.  Infkntry,  ib.  Cavalry — 
the  various  kinds,  ib.  Attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places,  349-350.  Ranks  and 
Grades,  850.  Privates — necessity  of  obedi- 
ence, ib.  Officers — ordinary  and  erudite, 
ib.  Exemplifications  of  the  existing 
grades,  ib.  Mode  of  location  of  privates 
— ^voluntary,  or,  incases  of  necessity,  com- 
pulsory, 350-351.  Protections  and  pre- 
cautions applicable  to  the  latter,  351. 
Location  of  officers — with  exceptions,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Code 
for  other  official  persons,  ib.  Considera- 
tions as  to  the  propriety  of  the  having 
served  for  a  definite  period  in  the  ranks, 
as  a  qualification,  351-352. 

—  —  Term  and  conditions  of  service,  ix. 
252-858.  Differs  from  other  departments 
in  the  incompatibility  of  conceding  the 
right  of  exit,  352.  Enlistment,  353.  Re- 
cruitment, ib.  Discharge,  ib.  Disband- 
ment,  ib.  List  of  subjects  of  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  age,  term  of  service, 
eompulsoriness,  remuneration,  &c.,  353- 

354.  As  to  pay — ^fiuctuations  of  value  in 
differeqt  places,  &c.,  render  it  incompati- 
ble for  the  soldier  to  spend  the  money 
himself,  354.  Long  and  short  terms  of 
service  compared,  ib.  Pensions  of  retreat, 
ib.  In  the  case  of  limited  enlistment, 
hardship  that  would  accrue  if  there  were 
no  provision  for  sending  the  expiree  home, 
354-355.  Importance  of  having  the  mn- 
tnal  rights  and  obligations  determinate, 

355.  A  soldier's  code  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  ofthe  enlistee,  355-356.  Efforts 


to  prevent  the  necessary  latltyde  of  iBom- 
mand  from  merging  into  arbitrary  deal- 
ings and  breach  of  faith,  35^-357.  Com- 
pmsory  enlistment  only  Justifiable  when  it 
is  impossible  to  find  money  fttr  voluntary, 
357.  Arrangement  of  the  system  of  se- 
lection in  case  of  compulsion,  357-^58. 
Differences  in  amount  of  arbitraxy  power 
necessary  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  and 
again  where  the  enemy  is  distant  and 
near,  357-358. 
Defensive  Force — Promotion,ix.  858-366.  In 
the  erudite  srades — by  rotation,  358-359. 
Instances  where,  on  particular  occasions, 
the  Army  Minister  to  employ  officers  out 
of  their  rotation,  359.  Judicial  raising  of 
grade  for  service,  or  lowering  for  miscon- 
duct, ib.  Arrangements  for  cases  in  which 
the  necessity  of  the  service  may  demand 
a  particular  person  to  be  employed,  ib. 
Evils  of  too  great  a  latitude  in  promotion : 
discontent,  and  power  to  officials  to  make 
distinctions  of  grades,  359-360.  Princi- 
ples of  appointment  to  the  command-in- 
chief  of  a  corps  for  any  special  service, 

360.  Illustration  from  the  navy,  ib.  The 
bad  practice  of  a  general  promotion  for 
the  purpose  of  raislug  an  individual,  860- 

361.  Difficulty  of  arranging  any  fiikult- 
less  plan  of  promotion — sinister  interests 
that  interfere  in  a  monarchy,  361.  £x- 
p<Mition  as  to  how  &r  subsidiary  exa- 
mination of  qualifications  should  take 
place  on  promotion,  362.  Reasons  against 
the  pecuniary  competition  on  promotion, 
ib.  Extending  promotion  to  privates, 
362-363.  Anomalies  in  the  British  sys- 
tem, 863.  Money  paid,  instead  of  going 
to  the  public,  gained  by  individuals,  ib. 
Promotion  by  seniority  in  the  scientific 
departments,  where  it  ought  to  be  by  spe- 
cial qualification,  ib.  System  in  America 
contrasted,  363-364.  Considerations  as  to 
whether  promotion  out  of  turn  should  ex- 
tend to  peace,  364.  Whether  in  time  of 
peace  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  make 
authority  change  handi^  364.  For  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  how  fkr, 
in  case  of  promotion  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice, votes  may  be  taken  in  the  secret 
manner  from  the  privates,  &c.,  364-365. 
Only  to  the  extent  of  recommendation, 
365.  Reason  for  so  coUeeting  the  votes, 
ib.  Reasons  for  not  making  them  decisive ; 
probabilibr  of  frivour  to  bad  disciplinar- 
ians—Deficiency  of  means  of  oombg  to 
correct  judgment,  ib.  Provision  necessary 
to  be  made  fbr  the  divisions  or  groupes 
in  which  ttie  votes  may  be  taken,  365- 
366. 

Discipline  e8tabU8hed,ix.366-367.  Ends 

of  discipSne,  366.  Necessary  a^jvnets,  ib. 
Meansof  obviating  oppression,  867.  Mi- 
litary commander  a  mere  private  citixen 
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in  his  intensoune  with  persons  ftt  ]vge> 
[    ib.   Autbority  of  tbe  courts  of  law  idtb 

rplation  to  coorts-martialy  ib. 
DefipiudTe  Foro« — Oppresaion  obTiated,  iz. 
867-370.  Publicity,367.  MiUtary  lUgia- 
ier,  ib.  To  contain  diyers  books,  ib.  Thd 
PaniBbment-Book-r-Headfl  of  i^try^Sa?* 
368.  Both  land  and  sea,  368.  The  Com* 
pUunt-Book,  368-369.  Arrangements  for 
receiying  information  as  to  oppression,  369. 
Reasons  against  a  secret-information  boz^ 
ib.  Gases  where  publicity  may  be  a  suf* 
fieient  remedy,  369-370.  Superior  de- 
mand in  favour  of  privates  to  attention, 

370.  Inadequacy  of  the  British  system 
of  complaint  on  parade,  ib. 

Minor  delinquency  checked,  iz.  370- 

371.  Minor  Delinquency  Book— Heads 
of  Entry,  ib.  Principle  referring  to  pre- 
servation of  order  between  class  and  clusu 
371. 

Remuneration,  iz.  371-381.  Sub- 
jects of  consideration — Quantity,  shape, 
invalidship,  eztra  service^  smart-money> 
branches,  eztraveraational  remuneration, 
pecuniary  competition,  371.  Effect  of 
desirableness  of  soldiers'  condition  on 
questions  as  to  pay,  ib.  Causes  of  unde- 
sirableness,  ib.  Causes  of  comparative 
desirableness  enumerated,  371-372.  Fur- 
lough, 372.  Consideration  whether  pre- 
ventioB  of  desertion  may  not  be  a  reason 
for  augmenting  pay  with  service,  ib.  En- 
listment and  bounty,  372-373.  Payment 
in  kind  and  in  money,  373.  Prospect  of 
rising,  as  an  item  in  compensation,  373. 
Reasons  in  fkvour  of  provision  for  super- 
annuation and  invalidship — ^not  the  same 
means  of  hoarding,  or  preserving  fkmily 
connezions,  as  civilians  have,  373-374. 
(Qualities  required  in  the  soldier,  374. 
Illustrations  of  a  method  of  estimating 
ii\juries  by  considering  them  in  relation 
to  the  Acuities  they  affect,  374.  Colla- 
teral employments  for  the  invalided,  ib. 
Invalidship  provision  not  applicable  to 
the  erudite  grades,  375.  Methods  in 
which  invalidiship  provided  for,  ib.  The 
British  plans  of  pensions  and  hospitals 
censured,  ib.  Sinister  interests  engaged  in 
keeping  up  costly  establishments— Chel- 
sea and  Greenwich,  375-376.  Difficulty 
of  adjusting  remuneration  to  eztraordi- 
nary  service,  376.  Remuneration  in  aug- 
mentation of  natural  honour,  376-377. 
Impossibility  of  degrading  that  which  b 
felt  to  be  honourable,  and  9ie$  var$&,  377. 
Smart  money,  ib.  Ezamples  of  casualties, 
and  the  appropriate  compensation,  ib. 
Considerations  and  doubts  whether  there 
should  be  a  rise  of  remuneration  with 
giade,  ib.  Reasons  against>  ib.  Reasons 
in  fovour,  377-378.  Modem  eztrax9gance 
in  the  distinction  between  officers'  and 


,  privates'  pay— diitBr^nt  ezample  of  Greoce 
and  Rome,  378.  Economy  in  contract 
provision  for  officers'  clothing,  ib.  Mess- 
ing, and  how  it  may  be  reconciled  to 
general  economy,  with  the  least  oujbrage 
on  individual  predilections  and  abilities, 
378-379.  Practice  as  to  smart-money,  &c., 
in  America,  379.  Sale  of  commissions  as 
a  reduction,  380.  The  pecuniary  compe- 
tition principle,  and  its  concomitant — ^viz. 
ezamination,  ib.  Application  to  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  service,  380-381. 
Practice  in  Britain,  381. 

Defensive  Force— Prize-money,  iz.  381-383. 
Matters  for  consideration,  38 1 .  Subjects  of 
capture — Reasons  for  confining  it  to  things 
belonging  to  the  government  of  the  enemy, 
381-382.  Ezception  in  places  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  reason,  382.  In  the  pro- 
portion between  the  government  and  the 
captora— greatest  possible  share  to  the 
former,  ib.  Proportion  as  between  rank 
and  rank,  ib.  Proportion  as  between 
different  services,  ib.  Proportion  as  be- 
tween the  co-captors — endeavour  to  re- 
ward each  according  to  his  services,  382- 
383. 

Power  of  military  as  to  non-militaif, 

iz.  383-392.  Military  necessity  defined, 
383-384.  Ezlgencies  of  National  defence, 
384.  Law,  instead  of  leaving  itself  to  be 
violated,  should  foresee  the  necessity,  and 
provide  for  the  ezercise,  ib.  Purposes  of 
regulation — minimisation  of  evil,  compen- 
sation, punishment  of  maleficence,  ib. 
Means — ^publicity  by  regulated  notifica- 
tion, 384-385.  Effects  of  prohibition  to 
do  what  is  necessary — concealment,  and 
unlimited  maleficence,  385.  Things  ne- 
cessary for  war,  and  the  subsistence  of 
soldiers,  ib.  Ezaction  of  services — ^mes- 
sages, information,  ib.  Assistance  in  for- 
tifications, conveyance,  &c.,  386.  Power 
ezerciseable  without  order  from  a  su- 
perior to  be  confined  to  what  necessary 
for  self-preservation,  lb.  For  power  ez- 
erciseable by  command,  distinct  legida- 
tive  arrangements  to  be  made,  386-387. 
Difference  between  state  of  pesce  and 
war,  387.  General  precautions,  ib.  £z- 
peditious  transmission  of  orders — ^preser- 
vation of  ezemplars,  ib.  Precautions, 
where  necessity  occurs  for  ezercising  a 
power  unprovided  for,  ib.  Compensation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  recourse 
on  the  military  authority,  in  case  of  mal- 
versation, 387-388.  Principles  for  esti- 
mating damage,  388.  Abuses  to  be  pro- 
vided against — ^unnecessary  damage,  un- 
dervaluation, and  overvaluation,  ib.  Func- 
tionaries who  may  act  on  the  occasioh  as 
ptercipient  witnesses  or  registering  fiinc- 
tionaries,  388-389.  Punishment  and  com- 
pensation for  abuse  of  the  pcehensive 
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pow«r,389.  MaUiodof  piooodiii«,irlier8 
the  abuae  of  power  is  exereiaed  agminfit 
•n  indiTidual,  and  where  it  is  exercised 
against  the  pabiic,  ib.  Distinetioii  of  the 
SJ^fcary  Code — ^peaoe  and  war,  889-390. 
ReTlTal  of  the  War  Code  in  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature,  which  constantly  sitting 
— exceptions  for  distance  which  may  be 
poTided  for,  390.  Difibrenoes  requisite 
in  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  two 
Codes  illustrated  in  the  punishment  for 
desertion,  ib.  Bills  of  Indemnity  in  Bri- 
tain— coYor  acts  which  should  either  not 
be  sanctioned,  or  should  haTe  been  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  890-391.  A  gOTem- 
ment  on  the  greatest-happiness  principle 
looks  out  and  prepares  for  difficulties, 

391.  Analogy  between  the  establishment 
of  the  War  Code,  and  proclamation  of 
martial-law,  382. 

Defensiye  Foroe—Militsjry  judicature,  ix. 
392-395.  Elements  of  diiference  between 
the  militsjry  judicatories  and  the  ciTil,  in 
regard  to  the  matters  of  disobedience,  mis- 
chiBf  from  delay,  partialities  and  dissen- 
sions, and  promptitude  of  oommunication, 

392.  IncouYeniences  from  diiferent  grades 
*  in  courts-martial,  393.  Diversifications  of 

disagreement  that  may  take  place  between 
elaas  and  class,  ib.  Analyds  for  showing 
those  to  which  the  civil  and  those  to 
which  the  military  judicatory  should  ap- 
ply, 393-394.  Necessity  for  obedience  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  but  not  for 
the  same  means  of  producing  it,  394. 
Desertion,  ib.  Disobedience  to  orders, 
394-395.  In  actual  service,  jurisdiction, 
with  the  commander  on  the  spot,  395. 
Checks— registration,  and  subsequent  ap- 
peal for  compensation,  ib.  Reasons 
against  plurality  of  judges — stronger  than 
in  the  instance  of  the  civil  courts,  ib. 

Recruitment,  ix.  396-397.    Principle 

—the  willing  to  be  preferred,  where  apt, 
to  the  unwilling,  396.  Bounty-money  only 
when  necessary,  ib.  Provision  for  an 
equal  lottery  where  compulsion  necessary, 
ib.  Arrangements  as  to  admission  of 
substitutes,  ib.  Exigencies  justifying 
compulsion,  ib.  Consideration  as  to  ex- 
emptions, 397.  Policy  of  a  conscription 
examined,  ib. 

Disbandment  of,  ix.  397-402.      In 

time  of  peace,  those  portions  of  the  army 
most  easily  brought  in  fighting  condition 
to  be  first  disbanded,  397-398.  Scale  ap- 
plicable to  the  principle,  398.  Riflemen, 
and  the  reason  why  not  more  employed, 
ib.  Cavalry  and  Dragoons,  ib.  Foot 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  irith  their  coad- 
jutors, 398-399.  Horse  Artillery,  Marine 
Infantry,  and  Marine  Artillery,  399. 
Rules  applicable  to  keeping  embodied  the 
higher  instructed  classes,  ib.    Reconcile* 


ment  of  this  principle  as  netrly  as  possi- 
ble with  contentment,  and  the  disbanding 
of  those  who  wish  it,  399-400.  The  ne- 
cessity that  may  often  exist  for  keeping 
secret  the  numbers  wishing  to  be  disband- 
ed, 400.  Necessity  may  apply  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  ib.  Plan  for  voting  for 
discharge,  vrith  the  object  of  maximising 
the  number  who  are  either  retained  or 
discharged  according  to  their  desire,  400- 
401.  In  Engineers  and  Artillery,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scientific  knowled|^,  ques- 
tion if  the  order  of  capacity  not  to  be  ne- 
cessarily followed,  402. 

Defensive  Foroe~-Sea  department,  or  Navy, 
ix.  402-409.  All  the  regulations  of  the 
land  force  to  apply,  except  vriiere  there 
are  difibrential  circumstances,  402.  Diver- 
sity in  the  appropriate  militsjry  exercises, 
402-403.  No  necessity  for  the  same 
number  of  grades  as  in  the  land  service, 
403.  Confosion  created  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  denomination  in  the  two 
services  to  virtually  different  grades — 
suggestion  of  vocabulary  of  oiBcial  deno- 
minations,  ib.  Connexion  of  amount  of 
remuneration,  vrith  grade,  ib.  Ordinary 
or  non-commissioned,  and  erudite  or  com- 
missioned, ib.  Length  of  time  necessary 
to  qualify  for  the  sea-service,  403-404. 
How  far  there  should  be  service  before 
the  mast  to  qualify  for  rank,  404.  Com- 
pulsory serrice — only  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  in  land  service,  ib.  What  will  justify 
compulsory  use  of  vessels  for  the  public 
service,  and  reasons  which  make  compul* 
sion  in  such  cases  more  advantageous  than 
in  land  service,  ib.  Plan  for  modifying 
the  evils  of  compu]si<m — ^mariners  enter- 
ing on  employment  to  come  under  obliga- 
tion to  serve  in  the  navy  if  necessary, 
404-405.  Impolicy  of  the  bounty  system, 
405.  Estimate  of  the  hardship  of  that 
proposed,  ib.  Importance  of  securing 
popularity  and  contentment,  404-405. 
Accessibility  of  the  merchant  seamen  pro- 
posed to  be  secured — ^registration,  406. 
Advantages  to  the  public — financial,  com- 
mercial, defensive,  ib.  Advantage  to  the 
seamen  in  obriating  oppression,  ib.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  employdig  a  larger  number 
of  the  class  whofte  discipline,  &0.,  is  not 
materially  diiferent  from  the  land  serrice 
—marines,  406-407.  Pr^udices  and  sin- 
ister interests  qvposed  to  improvement, 
407-408.  Abuse  of  patronage,  waste  and 
corruption — ^number  of  officers  employed 
compared  witii  those  in  France,  408-409. 

Ship-bosrd  oppression  obviated,  ix. 

409-415.  Extent  of  abusive  exercise  of 
authority  in  the  merchant  navy,  409. 
Call  for  a  remedy  which  may  preserve  the 
neeessary  discipline,  ib.  lKH)al  judges 
— promptitude  in  hearing  complaints,  and 
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fiMflitiM  ftn-  ▼intiaf  TesMls,  409^10. 
Seaiiiaa'iG«mnl  Register,  410.  Branch 
of  it— t]i0  Port  Seamui's  Register,  with 
heads  of  entry,  in  the  ease  of  entnnees, 
ib.  Distribution  of  ezemplanyib.  Heads 
of  entry  as  applicable  to  exits,  410-411. 
Entries  from  these  in  the  General  Regis- 
ter, 411.  Inspection  of  OTory  yessel  on 
departure,  ib.  Distinct  list  of  crew  and 
passengers,  ib.  Delivery  of  lists,  &o.,  on 
entering  a  port,  ib.  I^oiple  that  no 
person  is  to  be  bonnd  to  any  obligation 
with  the  purport  of  which  he  is  not  made 
aoqnainted,  ib.  Each  person  on  being 
registered  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Sea- 
man's Code,  412.  Copy  to  be  hung  up  in 
each  vessel,  ib.  Arrangements  for  hear- 
ing complaints  with  the  least  practicable 
impediment  to  the  employment  of  the 
vessel,  413.  Right  to  transmit  letter  of 
complaint  to  Registrar,  and  method  of 
dealing  with  it,  4 1 3-4 1 4.  Seaman's  Code 
to  contain  instnietions,  ib.  Contrast  of 
the  plan  with  the  existing  system,  in 
which  ledress  only  to  be  had  by  the  usual 
oourse  of  the  law,  with  its  expense  and 
delay,  414-415. 

Defensive  Force — Collateral  Employments, 
ix.  415-418.  Blain  and  eollatend  employ- 
ments distinguished,  415.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  having  time  at  the  eommctnd  of 
government,  and  the  having  it  actually 
80  employed,  ib.  Furlough-allowing,  and 
employment-allotting  systems,  ib.  Illus- 
trations of  the  former  system — ^when  aoted 
on  in  Britain  no  cessation  of  pay,  and  no 
economy,  415-416.  Instances  of  employ- 
ments conducive  to  the  increase  of  intre- 
pidity and  activity,  416.  Preventive 
Serrice,  ib.  Service  as  ofilcers  of  the  law, 
ib.  Operations  contributory  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Defensive  Force,  ib.  Opera- 
tions applicable  to  other  public  works, 
416-417.  How  fur  the  sea  and  land  forces 
might  be  made  interconvertible,41 7.  State 
of  society  in  which  the  discipline  of  the 
anny  may  be  made  a  means  of  introduc- 
ing habits  ot  industry  and  steadiness,  and 
of  making  good  members  of  society,  417- 
418.  Specimen  of  amelioration  of  condi- 
tion by  military  service— the  Sepoys  in 
India,  418.  Countries  in  which  an  exten- 
sion of  the  military  force  might  produce 
good — South  America,  Haiti,  Greece,  ib. 

Concluding  Remarks,  on  the  extent 

to  which  experienoe  from  other  places 
and  other  times  can  be  advantageously 
acted  upon,  ix.  418-419. 

Supplement  to,  ix.  419-428.  Com- 
position and  grades  of  the  in&ntry  service 
in  Britain,  419.  Constitution  and  proce- 
dure of  conrts^martial,  420-422.  Subsidi- 
ary observations  by  the  editor  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition — Essay  on  the  diiforent  de- 


scripticus  of  land  service,  and  on  military 
economy,  422-428. 

Defbrred  Annuities— -uses  to  wfai^  they 
may  be  converted  for  the  service  of  tiie 
working  classes,  viii.  409. 

Defilement — Deportation  of  female,  for  pur- 
pose of,  justifies  summary  procedure,  vi. 
838,  382,  n». 

Definition— Nature  of,  iii.  594. 

—  Explanation  of  the  Proeess  of,  as  a  means 
of  Exposition,  viii.  245-246. 

—  AppUoation  of,  to  the  scales  of  logical 
subaJtemation,  viii.  268. 

jEMT  ysMitet  diffnentiam — ^Nature  of, 

iii.  593-594  n. 

—  Modes  of  Exposition  subsidiary  to,  viii. 
248. 

—  of  Phraseology— Difficulty  of,  vdien  it  is 
in  popular  use,  and  the  subject  of  debate, 
viii.  107. 

—  of  terms — a  desideratum  in  mental 
science,  viii.  245-246  n. 

—  Imperfect  notions  of,  among  the  Aristo- 
teliiu  Logicians,  viii.  251-253^ 

—  The  demand  for,  in  codes  of  law,  iv.  513. 
Deformation  as  a  punishment,  considered,  i. 

416-417,  419. 
Deformity  as  a  circumstance   influencing 

sensibility,  i.  23. 
Degradation  from  rank,  as  a  punidiment, 

L  462-463. 
De-Gray — Chief-Jnstice,  noticed,  vii.  281- 

232  n. 
Degrees — Evidence  transmitted  through  an 

indefinite  number  of,  viL  154-159. 

—  of  probative  force,  how  measured,  vi. 
223-235.    £Sm  Probative  Forte. 

—  Forbidden — Proposal  to  limit  intestate 
succession  to,  and  where  there  are  no 
such  relations  to  appropriate  the  estate 
to  the  revenue,  ii.  585-598.  See  Supply 
without  burden. 

Deity— Attributes  of  the— False  applica- 
tion of,  to  illustrate  human  character,  i. 
273. 

—  An  oath  is  an  assumption  by  man  of 
command  over  the,  vi.  309-310,  318. 

—  Views  as  to  offiBnces  against  the,  exa- 
mined, i.  104  n  f. 

—  Selfishness  and  vanity  virtually  attri- 
buted to,  in  some  methods  of  appealing 
to  the,  X.  146. 

Delasteyrie — Count.  Letter  from,  on  second 
Chrestomathio  Table,  iv.  632-533. 

Delation-exacting  principle,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chrestomathio  School,  to 
prevent  connivance  among  the  scholars, 
viii.  49. 

Delay— Fallacies  of,  ii.  430-435.  The  qnlet- 
ist,  430-431.  False  consohition,  431* 
432.  ProcrastinatorYi  argument,  ''wait 
a  little,'*  432.  Snail's-paoe  argument,  or 
''one  thing  at  a  time,"  &0.,  433-435. 
Artfbl  diversion,  435. 
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]>tU7--Ja<IiGiaI,  an  effeetn&I  instnmietit  in 
the  hands  of  sinirter  interest  fl>r  baffling 
reforms,  ir.  423-425. 

in  answering — ^Pxwmnpiion  against 

respondent  from,  tL  393-384. 

AToidance  of,  as  an  object  of  Judica- 
ture, iL  17. 

a  grieyanoe  complained  of  in  the 

Petition  for  justice,  y.  467-468. 

a  result  of  fixed  terms  for  procedure, 

ii.3l. 

Analysis  of  the  elements  of,  t.  516- 

521.  Vacations,  516.  Circuits,  ib.  Ar- 
bitrarily fixed  days  for  operations,  ib. 
Written  pleadings,  517.  Transference 
and  bandying  of  suits,  ib.  Equity  courts 
and  procedure  on  bills  ;  Elicitation  of 
eyidence  in  three  modes — ^Epistolary, 
oral  in  examiner's  office,  and  oral  in 
master's  ;  yacations,  517-518.  Appeals 
and  writs  of  error,  517, 518-520.  Profit 
to  judges  from  the  delay,  520-521. 

in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  yii.  216-221. 

in  the  Court  of  Session,  yii.  221-225. 

Hie  mischiefb  of,  with  their  modifi- 
cations, iy.  339  n  *. 

Eyil  effects  of,  and  remedy  ft«r,  ii. 

162-164;  yiL  378-383. 

how  it  may  be  purchased  of  any  size 

by  the  swindler,  y.  88. 

Bilaxims  in  fayonr  of,  by  Hermosa, 

the  &Mnish  Judge- Adyocate,  controyert- 
ed,  yiii.  474-482. 

—  —  Cautions  regarding,  for  guidance  of 
judges,  ii.  29-30. 

pioduced  by  sinister  interest  of  judges 

regarding  fees,  &c.,  yii.  199,  201. 

Cues  where  it  will  produce  irrepar- 
able damage  justify  want  of  judicial  inter- 
rogation, yi.  338. 

ShMu  pecuniary  checks  to,  yii.  807. 

in  actions  against  corporations,  yii. 

221. 

produced  where  yexation  accom- 
panies production  of  eridence,  yi.  92. 

Rmsou  why  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 

criminal  as  well  as  dvil  procedure,  con- 
sidered, yii.  207-209. 

Amount  of,  occasioned  by  writs  of 

error,  yii.  214. 

Ayoidance  of,  how  far  a  good  ground 

forexclnsionofeyidence,yi.  90-91  ;yiL  356- 
862.  (^estion  of  preponderant  mischief, 
between  misdecision  and  postponement, 
yii.  357.  Precedent  inquiry,  ib.  Case  of  an 
aoeused  in  prison,  358.  English  practice 
in  applications  for  delay,  359.  Form  in 
K.B.,ib.  In  C.  P.,  360.  ES^t  of  fixed 
days  and  long  interrals,  361-362. 

Delay,  yexation,  and  expense — Considera- 
tion giyen  to  preponderant  inconyenience 
fh>m,  yt  15. 

Justify  exclusion  of  eyidence,  yi. 

87-88. 


Delay,  yexation,  snd 
iireleyancy  and  su(^ 


upense  pMMliiceQ  by 

trfiuity,  yi.  89. 

as    eoDalenl   efihc 

fi^  Collateral  BtiU. 
Eyils  of,  adduced  in  aoiweir  to 

the  fUlaey  that  the  judicial  fbrms  ire  the 

shields  of  Hberty,  tiiL  478*479. 
Delay  as  a  form  of  inconyunience  in  leglda- 

tiye  assemblies,  iL  302. 
Delegates— Lords'.    Flan  of  a  JndfcaMry, 

to  be  called  the  Court  of,  ▼.  55-60. 
Ddegatui  turn  poUd  deUgire^'Ehe  maxim 

rimculed,  16  n*. 
Delessert — ^M.,  the  translator  of  the  Defence 

ofUsury,  X.  249n. 
Letter  of,  to  Bentham,  on  the  Politics 

of  France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 

in  1792;  X.  283-284. 
DeUt— Practice  of  the  House  of  Correetion 

at,  iy.  13. 
DeHberatiye  AssembKes.   Essay  on  the  tac- 
tics of,  ii  301-373. 
Delicacy — Physical  and  MoraL   Connexion 

between,  iy.  158. 

—  Female  ;  how  preserred  f^m  ii^ury  in 
judicial  procedure,  ii.  114. 

—  Variableness  of  national  notions  of,  L 
176. 

Delinquency— its  alertness  in  taking  adyan- 
tage  of  def^ts  in  the  law,  iy.  391. 

—  (MRcml.  Frightening  people  fh>m  dmige 
of,  by  imputing  infkmy  where  they  fJl, 
ii.  429-430. 

—  Ayoidance  of  jostieiabflity  as  afflnding 
eyidence  of,  yii.  50*58. 

—  Clandestinity  as  affording  eyidence  o^ 
yii.  47-48. 

—  Oonlhsion  of  mind  as  aifording  eyidence 
of,  yii.  44-45. 

—  Fear,  indicated  by  deportment,  as  aflXrad- 
ing  eyidence  of,  yii.  45-47. 

—  Non-reeponsion,  and  fUise  or  eyasiye  re- 
sponsion,  as  affording  eyidence  of,  yii.  24- 
29. 

—  Self-inculpatiye  testimony  as  eyidenee 
of,  yii.  29-44.    See  Self-inculpatiye. 

—  Situation  of  an  accused  person  in  respect 
of  motiyes,  means,  disposition,  character, 
and  station  in  lifo,  as  affording  eyidence 
of,  yii.  53-62. 

—  Suppression  or  fkbrication  of  eyidence, 
as  affording  eyidence  of,  yii.  48-50. 

—  inf^nred  from  falsehood,  yii.  8. 

—  in  the  character  of  a  prinefpal  fkot,yii.  5. 
Delinquents  compared  to  ohSdren  in  respect 

of  the  necessity  for  dose  inspection,  iv. 
174-175. 

—  Punishment  of.    See  Punishment. 
Deliyery  of  Deed — Emmeousness  of  the  ex- 
pression, yi.  549-550. 

—  of  property  to  its  owner — Absence  of 
proyisions  for  enfbrdng,  at  common  law, 
shows  want  of  Codiflcathm,  y.  487. 

Delo-symbolic  Iiathematic8~-A  term  used 
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for  AiithineUo   In   the   £n^elopedieal 
Sketch  of  Art  tnd  Science^  Tiii.  86. 
Deliuiioii  as  a  aouiee  of  poUUeal  evil,  diB- 
tingnished  from  ooimption,  iv.  43&. 

—  Politieal — ^Ezftminaiion  of  the  nature 
o^  in  relation  to  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  76-77.  Principal  object— to  get  the 
people  to  aoqiiiesce  in  the  corruption  of 
their  repreaentatiTes,  76.  Instruments — 
Royalty  and  its  glittering  eoncomitants, 
76.  Use  of  abstract  terms,  snch  as  The 
Church,  Property,  &c.,  76-77. 

—  MischicTous — ^Knowledge  a  preserratiye 
against,  ▼ill.  13. 

Demagogues.  No  plan  for  general  distribu- 
tion of  property  can  be  seriously  nourish- 
ed by,  iii.  605-608. 

Demand — Inquiiy  as  to  whether  plaintiff 
has  made,  as  preparatory  to  commence- 
ment of  an  Action,  vii.  229. 

—  Instrument  o^  as  a  substitute  for  Decla- 
ration or  Bill  in  equity,  rii.  270-271. 

—  Pursuer's — How  amendable,  ii.  72-73, 
Demand    Paper — Different  kinds   of,   for 

diflferent  suits,  ii.  66-72.  Simply  requi- 
sitiTo,  66-67,  70.  Inculpative  but  not 
eriminatiye,  67-68,  70-72.  Penal  and 
Publico-Private  —  Demand  criminatiye, 
68.  Penal  and  Public — Demand  crimi- 
natiye  or  inculpatire,  68-69,  72.  Penal 
and  Publico-Priyate — Demand  either  cri- 
minatiye  or  inculpative,  69-70. 

Demands — Seyeral,  against  one  party — ^ad- 
yaniage  of  combining,  ii.  86-87. 

Demandant  in  a  suit— Definition  of  a,  iii. 
410. 

Demesnes  of  the  Crown — ^Views  of  Somen 
and  Burke  as  to  the  act  restraining  the 
alienation  of,  combated,  y.  284-285. 

Demidoy— The  famUy  of,  in  Russia,  z.  160. 

Democracy — Goyemment  by — Blackstone's 
yiews  of  the  qualifications  of,  criticised, 
i.  275-277, 279-280. 

—  The  non-existence  of  a  pure,  i.  276-277. 

—  Superior  firugality  of,  as  a  form  of  goyem- 
ment, Ix.  28,  31. 

—  Absence  of  a  siuster  interest  in  layour 
of  war  in  a,  iii.  611. 

—  made  a  bug-bear  of,  by  being  coupled 
yrith  anarchy  as  cause  and  effect,  iy.  448- 
449. 

Democracy — ^Representatiye — Reasons  why 
it  contains  the  best  securities  against  mis- 
rule, iz.  10, 47. 

Conspiracy,  seditious  libel,  and  trea- 
son, haye  no  place  in  a,  ix.  37-38. 

The  only  goyemment  in  which  The 

Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber is  the  rule,  ix.  47. 

Illustrations  of  the  barriers  to  the 

pursuit  of  sinister  interest  in,  ix.  100. 

Democrats — Charge  against,  of  a  project  to 
attack  property  and  the  fimds,  considered, 
uL  605-611. 


Democratic  ascendency  as  a  remedy  for 
abuses,  iii.  445-451. 

Illustration  of  the  adyantage  of,  in 

history  of  the  Irish  yolunteers,  iii.  613- 
620. 

Demonstration — The  Author's  use  of  the 
word,  L  236  n  ». 

Demonstrations — Proposal  for  conducting, 
in  the  purely  yerbal  mode  yrithout  the 
aid  of  Diagrams,  yiii.  156-160.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

Denial  of  justice— Remedies  for,  by  Quasi- 
appeal,  it  163-164. 

Denman — Lord — Mention  and  Estimate  of, 
z.  533  ;  xL  38-39. 

Denmark — The  attempt  to  separate,  ttom  its 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  to  create  a  war, 
through  Mr  Elliot's  Declaration  to  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen,  animadverted  on  in 
the  Letters  of  Anti-Machiavel,  x.  201-21 1. 

—  Opinion  of  a  sect  in,  that  the  commission 
of  a  crime  leads  through  repentance  to 
salyation,  L  64. 

—  Law  of  diyorce  in,  i.  355. 

—  Reconciliation  courts  of,  ii.  47 ;  iii.  83  n ; 
yi.  24.  n  f,  326,  366  n. 

—  Method  of  swearing  a  witness  in,  yi.  323- 
324. 

—  George,  Prince  of,  allusion  to  his  haying 
been  High  Admiral,  yi.  556  n. 

Denomination — How  classification  may  be 
employed  in,  i.  206. 

—  Principles  of,  in  arts  and  sciences,  for  or- 
dinary and  systematic  purposes,  yiii.  64- 
66. 

—  Methodisation  by,  in  the  case  of  fictitious 
entities,  yiii.  262-264. 

—  Identity  ofl  Imputations  on  the  ground 
of,  ii.  416-417. 

—  The  mental  operation  of,  considered  in 
connexion  with  Logic,  yiiL  226. 

Denunciation  of  offenders — Prejudices  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of,  ii.  222-223. 

—  in  ecclesiastical  court  practice,  yL  493. 
Deodands — Origin  and  incidence  of,  i«  485- 

486. 

—  An  attack  on,  written  by  Bentham,  L 
250-251. 

—  considered  as  an  illustration  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  oaths,  ii.  41. 

Deontology — Origin  sad  root  of  the  term, 
y.  389. 

—  or  censorial  Ethics.  Position  of,  in  an 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
yiii.  93  n. 

—  The  field  of,  in  connexion  with  that  of 
Ethics,  yiu.  289. 

—  Use  of  the  rules  of,  x.  510-511. 

—  Priyate — Relation  of  Nomography,  or 
the  art  of  inditing  laws,  to,  iii.  235. 

Department  Court,  as  proyided  for  in  Draft 
of  Judicial  Establishment  for  Fnuooe,  iy. 
299-300. 

Dependance,  with  regard  to  representatives, 
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fthonld  be  oo  electors — ^not  on  any  othet 
quarter,  iii.  454-455,  522. 

Dependaaciea — Distant — Evils  of,  ii.  547- 
548. 

-»  Distant.  Cost  of  supporting,  incident  to 
a  monarchy,  ix.  32-83. 

Deponent — Means  of  giving  him  a  seenrity 
for  the  accuracy  of  minntes  of  his  depo- 
sition, tI.  416-417. 

Deponents — a  term  thatshoald  indade  par- 
ties as  well  as  witnesses,  tI.  281. 

—  Bfaking  them  speak  in  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first,  a  doTice  to  reconcile 
them  to  fklsehoods  uttered  in  their  names, 
vi.  439. 

Deportment — Oflleial — Elements  of  the  ralee 
of,  and  considerations  as  to  whether  the 
Penal  Law  may  be  brought  to  aid  the 
enibreement  of,  iz.  807-309. 

—  of  counsel  to  witnesses,  oonstdered,  tI. 
406-408. 

—  Tiewed  as  a  source  of  evidence,  yi.  218. 

—  Fear  indicated  in,  as  evidence  of  guilt, 
vii.  45-47. 

Deposits — Species  of,  enumerated,  iii.  192. 

—  by  litigants,  vii.  807. 

DepoBitioB  according  to  the  Boman  mode  or 
Romano- Anglic^ — Evils  of,  as  a  method 
of  extracting  evidence,  vi.  86-87. 

Secrecy  in  taking,  with  the  rea- 
sons assigned,  vii.  540-542. 

—  before  committing  magistrates,  may  be 
seen  by  counsel,  vi.  382  n  ^. 

—  in  equity — Amendment  of,  vi.  457*458. 

—  in  equity — At  what  party's  instance  it 
may  be  read,  vi.  489. 

Depositions  and  allegations — False  distinc- 
tion between,  vi.  299. 

—  compared  vrith  affidavits,  vi.  38. 
Depravity — Rules  Ibr  finding  the  extent  of, 

indicated  by  an  act,  i.  68. 

Depreciation — Obviation  of,  in  the  case  of 
government  ptper,by  adoption  of  Annuity- 
note  scheme,  iii.  121. 

Depredation— defined  as  Oppression  benefit- 
ing the  oppressor,  viii.  558, 560. 

—  nie  fear  of  snibring  under,  gives  lawyers 
an  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  criminal 
Jostiee,  vii.  207-209. 

—  occasioned  where  money  is  demanded 
for  the  support  of  dignity,  ix.  86. 

—  Official — Nature  of,  as  a  species  of  op- 
pression, viii.  560. 

—  Oflleial — Securities  agauiat,  applicable  to 
a  Mahommedan  state,  viii.  591-592. 

Depredations — Petty;  laws  Ibr  punishing 
tiiem  on  imperfect  evidence,  vii.  504-506. 

Depredators — Habitual.  Practicability  of 
putting  down,  through  the  instmmentality 
of  the  Poor  Law,  vitL  403-406.  See 
Pauper  Blaaagement. 

—  Exculpative  peqnry  among,  vi.  155. 
Deputation— Power  of,  by  Jndgee  as  part 

of  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  Ju- 


dicial Establishment  for  France,  iv.  868- 
870. 
Deputes — Reasons  against  their  succeeding 
as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  situations  of 
their  principals,  ix.  297-298. 

—  to  Judges  and  other  officials — ^Unpaid. 
Utility  of  the  system  of,  iii.  343-845. 

—  to  Judges — Outline  of  arrangements  re- 
gtfding,  ii.  22-23. 

—  to  Judges — ^Method  of  anwinting,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code— 4heir  powers  and 
the  reasons  for  the  system,  ix.  483-486. 

Deputes  Permanent  of  Judges  Immediate — 
Provisions  for,  in  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
544-550^ 

Fields  of  service,  ix.  544-545.  Ju- 
risdiction coincident  with  Principals', 
with  the  exception  of  the  power  of  pie- 
sentug  a  law  aa  nnoonstitutional,  and  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  subordinates, 

544.  Subsidiary  Amotions^  ib.  Form  of 
location,  544-545. 

Relation  of,  to  Principal  Judge,  ix. 

545-547.  Oblii^  to  attend^  at  the  hours 
of  service,  on  requisitien  l^rom  Principal, 

545.  Registrar  to  note  default,  ib.  Judge 
not  to  be  held  as  having  had  personal 
cognizance  of  proceedings  of  Depute,  in 
eonfirming  them,  ib.  Oppression  of  De- 
pute by  Judge— Palliatives,  545-546. 
Judge  Principal  to  firame  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Deputes,  546.  Depute 
supplies  place  of  Principal  when  acciden- 
tally vacant,  ib.  Depute  may  consult 
Principal,  but  no  appeal^  ib.  Recapitu- 
latory inquiry,  546-547.  Contested  in- 
terpretation-reporting fonction^  547. 
Eventnally-emendative  function,  ib.  Sis- 
titive  function,  ib.  Preintezpretative 
function,  ib.  Legislature  to  make  aixange- 
ments  for  preventing  inconvenience  horn 
the  number  of  persons  authoriied  to  use 
these  ftmctions,  ib.  Power  of  diqilase- 
ment  in  the  Principal,  with  H>[P^  ^ 
Judge  Appellate  and  Justice  Minister,  ib. 

Term  of  service  of,  ix.  548.    For  life, 

unless  removed  in  terms  of  proviuons  to 
that  eifect,  ib. 

Attendance  of,  ix.  548.    Generally 

same  as  Judge  Principal's,  ib. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  548-550.  Con- 
sists <^  the  distinction,  povrer  and  repnta- 
tion,vnthproepectof  succeeding  to  theoffice 
of  the  Principal,  548.  Situation  compar- 
ed vnth  that  of  law  student,  ib.  Reasons 
for  believing  that  a  sufficient  number 
would  present  themselves  vrithout  pay, 
ib.  Lideterminatenessofpay  were  it  once 
admitted — economy  in  not  allovring^  if 
service  got  without,  ib.  The  plan  sane- 
tiening  ti^  appointment  of  any. number  of 
deputes  the  principal  may  choose  to  name 
—jobbing  and  ectruption  if  they  were  to 
have  salaries,  549.     Divided  into  two 
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who  ue  ooapetiBg   fbr 

stipendiary  Judgeships,  and  those  who 

an  aezring  honomily,  549-650.    Adyan- 

tage  of  emulation  between  them,  ib. 
Deputes — Permanent,  &e.,  who  locable  as, 

iz.  550.    Professional  Ibwyers  the  only 

class  excepted,  ib. 
How  dislocable,  iz.  550.    Want  of 

attendance,  ib.    The  general  causes  ap- 
plicable to  other  judges,  ib. 
—  —  Partiality  obTiated  among,  ix.  550. 

Substitution  of  another  judge  when  it  is 

supposed  to  exist,  ib. 
Deputes  Oceasional  of  Judge  Immediate — 

Provision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 

550-554  i—  i    Desaguhers,  noticed,  iV.  146 

Fields  of  serrioe  of,  ix.  550-551.  Th^+ltes  ~ 


special  cause  for  which  appointed,  ib. 
Reasons  for  such  special  appointment — 
CompaifttiTe  inaptitude  of  regular  judge 
— Peculiar  aptitude  of  the  Depute,  &c., 
ib. 

Term  of  service  of,  ix.  551.    May  be 

for  the  suit  or  the  day,  ib.  Crenerally 
appointed  only  in  case  of  extraordinary 
influx,  ib.  Sorts  of  suits  generally  allot- 
ted to,  ib. 

—  —  Who  locable  as,  ix.  551.  Preference 
of  a  person  recommended  by  all  the  par- 
ties, ib.  If  not  approved  by  all,  partial 
approbation  a  disqualification,  ib. 

Powers  of,  ix.  551-552.  For  execu- 
tion or  probation  to  the  extent  the  Judge 
deputing  may  think  fit,  ib.  Coercive 
means  of  probation,  552.  Coercive  means 
of  execution,  ib.  In  case  ot  choice  of 
parties.  Judge  appointing  released  from 
responsibility,  ib.  A  permanent  Depute 
to  be  ftimished  with  powers  for  location 
of  oocasionals,  ib. 

Referees  deputable  as,  ix.  552-553. 

When  two  arbitrators  with  an  umpnre 
chosen  by  the  parties,  552.  Not  to  apply 
to  penal  cases  where  the  public  interest- 
ed, ib.  Judicial  aid  for  remedy  of  the 
necessary  imperfections  of  this  system, 
ib.  Registration  provided  ibr,  S52-358. 
Fewer  may  be  given  for  execution,  not 
probation,  553. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  553-554.    May 

reeeive  reward  agreed  to  by  the  parties, 
ib.    Precautions  to  prevent  abuse,  ib. 

Partiality  in,  obviated,  ix.  554.  Sub- 
ject to  interrogation  as  to  circumstances 
which  may  occasion,  ib. 

Deputes  to  Judges,  and  to  Pursuers  and 
Defenders  general,  according  to  plan  of 
Judicial  Ertablishment  proposed  fbr 
France,  iv.  357-358. 

Deputes  to  Judge,  Registrar,  and  Eleemosy- 
nary Advocate — Reasons  for,  in  Despatch 
Court  Bill,  iit  310-311. 

-—  to  Judge,  Registrar,  ftc; — Arrangements 
for,  in  Despatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  343-344. 


Deputy — The  term  preferable  to  represen- 
tative, or  any  other,  fbr  expressing  an 
elected  legislator,  ix.  155-156  n. 

—  Employment  of,  as  a  substitute  to  a 
public  officer,  an  indication  of  the  salary 
being  too  high,  ii.  242. 

Derangement — Mental,  no  good  ground  for 
excluding  a  witness,  vi.  105.  See  Im- 
becility. 

Derham,  Dr  Williams-Notice  of,  vxii.  427. 

Derivative  pleasures  distinguished  horn 
original,  i.  207. 

Derivative  Punishment — Rules  regarding, 
i.  477-478. 

Derivative  recordation,  considered,  vi.  83-86. 


Cartes — Allusion  to  his  oogtto  ergo  mm, 

^5.574. 

4)>e8  Cartes,  casually  noticed,  ii.  498  ;x.  143. 

Descent — Abolition  of  anomalous  courses 
of,  necessary  to  a  reform  in  conveyancing, 
V.  391. 

Description  as  a  mode  of  Exposition,  viii. 
248. 

Desert — properly  coupled  vrith  reward-r 
not  with  punishment,  v.  595  n. 

Desertion — Military — Marked  diiPerenee  be- 
tween the  criminality  of,  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  time  of  war,  ix.  390. 

Design — ^Bad.  Imputation  of,  as  a  fiillacy 
in  debate,  ii.  414-415. 

How  for  the  vices  of  established  ju- 
dicature are  the  effect  of,  vii.  210-211. 

Designation — The  mental  operation  of,  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  logic,  viii.  226. 

—  Nature  of  the  process  of,  with  respect  to 
corporeal  objects,  viii.  336-337. 

Desire — unsatisfied — The  pains  of,  i.  19. 

—  Source  of  the  existence  of  a,  i.  21 1. 
Desires — Synonyms  to  the  word,  i.  207-208. 

—  Dangerous — Altering  the  course  ot,  i. 
539-541. 

—  Dangerous — Provisions  for  satisfying, 
with  &e  least  possible  prejudice,  i.  54 1  -546. 

—  Application  of  appeUatives  to,  i.  217. 

—  produced  by  pleasures  and  pains,  are  the 
source  of  all  mental  operations,  viii.  279- 
281. 

Desmond — Legend  of  the  Countess  of,  vii. 

88. 
Despots — their  fear  to  violate  established 

customs,!.  184. 

—  Utility  of  conquests  confined  to,  ii.  557. 
Despotic  Governments.    The  characteristics 

of,  ii.  286-287. 

—  and  free  Governments — Distinction  be-  ' 
tween,  i.  288. 

Despotism,  Tyranny,  &c.,  as  indicative  of 
motives,  i.  199. 

—  developed  in  the  administration  of  tiie 
law  in  England,  vi.  150. 

—  created  by  making  a  jndge,  or  any  per- 
son in  power,  independent  of  the  people, 
iv.  362. 
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De^potioB— Progreas  to wurdsyiii  England  by 
attMks  on  (he  liberty  of  the  prees,  U.  121. 

— -  How  a  system,  haTing  the  essence  of 
jury  trial,  might  be  adapted  to  a,  ii.  150. 

—  £S0e  Tyranny. 

Despotisms.  How  the  prinoiple  of,  is  fi^ 
Yonrable  to  war,  iii.  611  n. 

—  encouraged  by  certain  loose  methods  of 
arguing,  i.  9  n. 

—  The  remedy  against,  iii.  219. 
Destruction — Employment  of  the  spring  as 

a  primmm  mobile  in  instruments  of,  yiii. 
140. 

—  or  endamagement  as  an  offence,  L  1  IT- 
US. 

—  General — Concurrence  of  the  people  in 
any  design  of,  shown  to  be  impossible, 
iii.  606-607. 

Desultoriness  as  a  defect  in  language  con- 
sidered, Tiii.  309. 

Detection — Nature  of  the  danger  of,  in  case 
of  an  offence,  L  66-67. 

Detention — Unjust,  of  property.  Remedies 
for,  1.  546-547. 

Determent— In  what  circumstances  held  in 
Tiew  in  punishment,  L  392. 

Determinateness — Considerations  as  to  se- 
curing, in  nomenclature,  TiiL  106. 

Determination  as  an  operation  of  Logic,  Tiii. 
225. 

Detinue,  or  detainer,  as  an  offence,  i. 
117  n. 

Detinue — Action  of,  tL  314. 

Wager  of  law  with  reference  to,  yiL 

549-550. 

Deyiations  ftx>m  the  established  course  of 
nature — Improbability  and  impossibility 
resolved  into,  viL  83-84.  See  Disconfor- 
mity. 

Devices  of  Technical  procedure  contrasted 
with  correspondent  arrangements  of  the 
natural,  t.  8-14.  Exclusion  of  parties,  8. 
Superabundance  of  written  papers,  ib. 
Written  and  epistolary  evidence  by  affi- 
davits, &c.,  8-9.    Tribunals  out  of  reach, 

9.  Blind  fixation  of  times  for  operation, 
ib.  Sittings  at  long  intervals — terms  and 
circuits,  9-10.    Decision  without  thought, 

10.  Decision  on  grounds  apart  ftom  the 
merits,  11.  The  mendacity  licence,  ib. 
SpeciiJ  pleadings,  11-12.  Diversifications 
in  means  of  making  persons  or  things 
fc-^hcoming,  12.  Chicaneries  about  no- 
tice, ib.  Times  and  places  as  to  which 
justice  in  abeyance,  ib.  Motion  business, 
12-13.  Jargon,  13.  Fictions,  ib.  Mag- 
nification of  jurisprudential  law,  ib.  Con- 
tempt of  reiJ  law,  13-14.  Double-foun- 
tain principle — rigour  or  liberality  ac- 
cording to  judge's  caprice,  14. 

— analysed  in  the  Bationale  of  Evi- 
dence, vii.  196  «l  M9.  (viz.  Book  YIII.) 

.^ liow  ftff  applicable  to  snbstaiitive 

law,  viL  318-319. 


Devices  of  Technical  piooedofe — ^Apology 
for  the  exposure  of,  vii.  329-334. 

List  of,  as  complained  of  in  Peti- 
tion for  justice,  v.  446. 

for  promoting  ends  of  judicature 

at  expense  <^  ends  of  justice — last  of,  vii. 
225-226. 

by  which  the  corruption  of  Spe- 
cial Juries  is  supported,  v.  136-141. 

Disetetics — Etymology  of,  and  place  in  the 
Chrestomathie  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 
36. 

Diagram — A,  defined,  vi.  144. 

Diagram  or  Synoptic  Table  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  explained,  viiL  82-95.  See  En- 
cyclopedical SketcL 

(connected  with  the  Encyclopedi- 
cal Sketch  of  Art  and  Science)  Explana- 
tions regarding  the,  viii.  95-98. 

Uses  of  the,  viii.  98-100. 

Reasons  why  the  mode  of  divi- 
sion in,  should  be  exhaustive,  viiL  101- 
102. 

Diagrams — Purely  ari>itrary  use  of,  in  the 
way  of  abbreviation  for  representing  de- 
monstrated propositions  in  Geometry,  viii. 
166-169. 

—  Proposal  for  the  occasional  discarding 
of,  in  Geometry,  and  demonstrating  in  the 
purely  verbal  mode,  viii.  155-160.  See 
Geometry. 

—  Gilbert's  comparison  of  Records  to,  vL 
144,  184,  565. 

Dialectics— Inutility  of,  x.  586. 

—  Pursued  by  the  Aristotelians  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  tactical  branch  of  logic,  viiL 
218. 

Dialogue — ^between  Lord  Chancellor  and 
iigured  suitor,  on  weighing  evidence,  vii. 
530-531. 

—  between  Monitor  and  Legislator,  on  the 
propriety  of  amending  bad  laws  instead 
of  weakening  them,  vii.  442. 

Dialogues  between  Lawyer  and  Non-lawyer 
in  the  Rationale  of  Evidence.  See  Law- 
yer. 

Dicastic  or  Censorial  Ethics — Explanation 
of,  and  position  in  the  Encyclopedi<»l 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  93-94. 

Dichotomons  division.    See  Bifbrcate. 

Dictionaries,  described  as  instruments  of 
exposition,  viiL  244. 

—  Estimate  of,  as  a  means  of  improvement 
of  a  language,  viiL  313. 

Didactic  Coenonesiology,  or  the  informa- 
tion-affording branch  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy— Position  of,  in  the  Encyclopedi- 
cal Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viiL  91. 

Diderot — Opinions  of,  on  rewards  to  accom- 
plices, ii.  225  n. 
^~::  The  intellectual  qualities  and  services 
of,  iiL  50. 

Dieefputif  et  nefadi,  of  the  Romans,  noticed, 
vii.  242  n. 
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Dfei— Appointment  of  a,  for  the.  8«ttle- 
meiit  of  <Uflpttf»  between  nations,  iL 
^52-554. 

JMet— H»»l«  IB  pxitona*  AdTuitagee  oi;  i. 
425-429. 

Dietary  for  conyiots  according  to  the  Pan- 
opticon ajsUm — coaraesft  in  qpeciesy  and 
iinyariedy  bat  nnlimifced  in  aaumnti  vr, 
153-156, 

Differential  cak^IuA— involres  a  matbesia- 
tical  fiction,  the  nature  of  which  should 
be  exphuned  to  leaxner%  viiL  174. 

DiflVifioB  of  arts  and  soienoes^-^ethod  and 
extent  of,  iL  256-260. 

Digby — Sir  Kenelm.  Sympathetio  Powder 
of;  aUndsd  to,  i  47d;  ir.  126. 

Digest-* A  complete^  of  the  laws  urged,  iii. 

—  See  Code :  Laws — ^Body  of. 
Dignity-'a  property  desirable,  in  a  lan- 

gnsge,  Yiii.  Idl. 

—  as  a  property  desirable  in  a  language, 
and  the  defeots-in  the  ahseice  of  whieh 
it  consists,  yiii.  307-308. 

—  Employment  of  the  word  in  political 
discussions,  iL  437. 

—  How  far  the  sapport  «(  useM  to  the 
public  service,  ii.  234-235. 

-—  Factitious — Evils  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
port of,  in  a  monarcho-aristocratie  eoneti- 
tntioB,  iiL  438-445. 

—  Factitious.  *  Causes  of  creation  of,  and 
national  inflnence  of,  examined,  ix.  78-92. 
See,  Hononr— Factitious. 

*-  Official  Fallacy  of  httge  salaries  being 
necessary  to  support,  t.  316-318. 

—  an  excuse  for  getting  public  mAney  to 
support  it,  iv.  439. 

Dignities — General  eligibility  of  the  citiiens 
at  large  to,  as  expressed  in  the  French 
Declaration  of  Ri^its,  ii.  5Q8-509. 

—  Method  of  conferring,  in  the  Constitn- 
tional  Code,  compared  with  methods  in 
use,  ix.  267-269. 

Digression  in  debate.  Nature  of,  and  means 
of  obviating,  ii.  318. 

Dilatory  motions,  or  motions  of  adjournment 
in  legislative  bodies,  ii.  366-367. 

Diligences  in  Scottish  Procedure— Nature 
of,  V.  38-39. 

Dillon— Count,  noticed,  x.  95-96. 

Dioceses— Oaths  of  Irish  bishc^  to  ereet 
schools  in  their,  broken,  v.  456. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassns— character  of 
his  critical  works,  iL  380. 

Diplomatists — should  keep  the  general  util- 
ity of  mankind  in  view,  that  it  may  give 
a  direction  to  their  proceedings,  iL  537* 

Direct  methods  of  preventing  offencei^  i. 
367-368. 

Direct  evidence  compared  with  Hearsay,  vi. 

compared  with  Circumstantial,  vi. 

174, 219. 
Vol.  XI. 


Direct  evidence  distiagnished  from  Ciieom« 
stSAtisi,  viL  1-4. 

—  —  and  Circumstantial,  compared  in  pro- 
bative force,  vii.  73-75. 

•^  —  ef  a«theBli<^  of  deeds,  vii.  17€- 
177. 

—  ^^  of  the  spurioosness  of  deeds,  vii.  181. 

Directors  of  Public  Bodies— The  same  indi- 
viduals generally  chosen  oyer  and  over 
as^  and  why,  ix.  173. 

Insoxanoe  of  attendance  of,  ii. 

238. 

Disabilities  The,  inyolred  in  Excommuni- 
cation, i.  514. 

Disablement  as  a  pwnishment,  L  417-418, 
419. 

—  as  a  property  in  punishment,  L  404-405. 
^-*<  in  what  circnmstanoes  it  can  be  held  in 

view  in  punishment,  L  892. 
Disaffectionr^Iiibel   ^Kwecntions    on    the 

charge  of  exciting,  considered,  v.  243- 

245. 
Disambiguation  as  a  means  of  exposition, 

viiL  249-251.    Mischiefr  of  ambiguity  in 

language  illustrated  in  the  uses  made  of 

the  word  Church,  ik 
Disappointment — Tlie  pains  of,  L  19. 
Disai^intment^preventing  principle— Na- 
ture of  the,  L  341. 
Fonndatioii  and  application  of, 

iii.  226-227. 
as  the  foundation  of  judicial  de- 
cisions, iiL  312-318,  888. 
Application  of,  to  the  Civil  Code, 

iu.  212. 
Application  o^  to  retrenchment, 

V.  266-267. 
Application  of,  to  the  Rationale 

ofa  Code,  V.  413-414. 
Application  of,  to  compensation, 

in  the  case  of  Law  Reform,  iii.  325-326. 
Disarmament-^-National.  Securities  against, 

adapted  to  a  Mahommedan  State,  yiii. 

585^86. 
Disarming  Treaties — Proposal  of,  as  pre-> 

paratory  to  a  perpetual  peace,  ii.  550-552. 
Disbandment  as  a  military  term — Meaning 

of,  UL  349,  353. 

—  ii  troops — Arrangements  regarding,  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  397-402. 

Discernment — ^Impossible  to  substitute  rules 
for,  iL  195. 

Discharge  of  soldiera— Plan  for  accomplish- 
ing, without  creating  jealousy,  ix.  399- 
402. 

Discibility— a  property  desirable  in  a  lan^ 
gQage,yiii.  191. 

Diteijplmm  in  Latin,  a  usefhl  term,  imply- 
ing both  science  and  art,  viiL  ^7. 

Disoiiilines,  or  Arts  and  Sciences — vulgarly 
considered  as  distinct  firom  the  ordinary 
bnsiness  of  life,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
nature,  viii.  239-240. 

Discipline  —  Bfilitary.     CSrcumstances   in 

G» 
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wUoh  h  m»7  be  a  means  of  edacation — 

of  tnuning  to  indastry  and  docility,  iz. 

417-418. 
Discipline — Bfilitaxj.   Anrangements  for,  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  866-3(7. 
Discipline — ^Prison,  evils  indiq>en8able  to, 

and  incidental  to,  i.  421-422. 

—  —  See  Prison  Discipline. 

Discloflore — howfkrTezation  by,  jnstifies  ex- 
clusion of  evidence,  vi.  95-100;  vii.  445- 
479.  Subjection  to  punishment  does  not 
justify,  96 ;  yii.  445-463 ;  nor  subjection  to 
a  civil  obligation,  vi.  96  ;  vii.  463^68. 
(See  Self-disserving;  Self-inculpative.) 
Prevention  of  preponderant  evil  justifies, 
vi.  98.  Disclosure  of  Catholic  confession 
should  not  be  demanded,  98-99 ;  vii.  366- 
368 ;  Client's  communication  to  lavf-agent 
should,  99-100;  vii.  473-479. 

Discoerdve  Law— What !  i.  151. 

Diseonformity  to  the  course  of  nature — 
Hodes  of,  vii.  84-90.  Disconfonnable  in 
Mo — laws  of  nature,  as  affecting  matter 
— ^primum  mobiles,  84-85.  Diseonformity 
in  degree,  86-89.  Illustrations,  87-88. 
No  absolute  line  of  sepafiiktion  of  incredi- 
ble from  credible,  88.  Diseenfiumity  tii 
tpedej  89-90. 

Discontent — Libel  prosecutions  on  thechaige 
of  exciting,  considered,  v.  243-245. 

Discourse  considered  as  a  mental  operation 
in  connexion  with  Logic,  viii.  227-229. 
Signs  employed  divided  into  audible,  visi- 
ble, and  tangible,  227.  Audible  sounds 
the  first  emb^ment  <^  thought,  ib.  For- 
mation of  visible  characters— Japanese, 
Chinese,  ib.  Terms  applied  to  signs  of 
thought  imply  the  first  embodiment  to  be 
in  sound,  227-228.  Artificial  communi- 
cation to  the  deaf  and  blind,  228.  Tran- 
sitive and  intransitive  use  of  language — 
latter  necessary  for  formation  of  ideas, 
228-229.  Mental  operations  to  tiie  per^ 
formanoe  of  which  language  instrumental, 
229. 

—  Acts  of,  a  mixture  of  external  and  inter- 
nal, i.  36. 

—  must  always  embody  propositions,  viii. 
321-322. 

—  Subjects  of,  viii.  299-300.  Must  be  state 
of  communicator's  mind — aotive  or  pass- 
ive, ib.  Perceptive,  retentive,  and  judi- 
cial fkculties,  300. 

—  Operations  which,  in  the  character  of  an 
art  are  peiformable  in  relation  to,  viii. 
302-303. 

—  Properties  desirable  in  language  fbr  the 
purposes  of,  viii.  303-312.  See  Language. 

—  The  metiiod  of  produdng  clearness  in, 
as  a  branch  of  logic,  viii.  242-253.  See 
Exposition. 

—  as  constituting  direct  evidence,  vi.  218  n. 

—  Signs  employed  in,  viii.  298-299.  See 
Language. 


Discourse — ^The  subjects  of,  as  divided  into 
immediate  and  exterior,  viii.  329-331. 

Discovered  Territory — Limits  of,  as  a  source 
of  vrars,  ii.  539-540  n,  545. 

Diseoverei^Nature  of  the  titie  of  a,  i.  327. 

—  is  in  relation  to  sdenoe,  what  the  inven- 
tor is  to  art,  viii.  76. 

Discovery,  llie  author's  instruments  ef,  or 
logical  airangementfl^  iiL  285-295. 

—  considered  as  a  step  in  invention,  viiL  278.' 

—  as  a  foundation  of  right,  iiL  186. 

—  Makeshift  evidence  as  an  inslnimeni  of, 
viL  164-165. 

—  The  progress  of,  in  the  18th  century,  i. 
227. 

Discovery— Bill  of— Nature  of,  vit  502. 
Discoveries — Fallacious  hopes  of  profit  from, 

obviated  by  the  possession  of  knowledge, 

viii.  13. 

—  Rewards  for;  when  unnecessary,  iL  212. 

—  Discouragement  of,  by  the  usury  law, 
iii  20-29. 

Discreditive  interrogation  analysed,  vi.  400- 
406.  Examination  of  the  argument  that 
a  party  must  not  discredit  his  own  wit^ 
ness,  400-402.  Counter-eridence  as  a 
means  of  disoovering  the  character  and 
disposition  of  a  vritnessy  403-404.  If  the 
witness  be  hostile  to  the  party  who  calla 
him,  what  he  says  in  that  party's  fibvour 
the  more  to  be  depended  on,  404.  Fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  that  the  counter* 
evidence  is  knovm  only  to  the  party  who 
uses  it,  404-406. 

Discrete  quantity,  as  distinguished  from 
continuous,  viiL  201-202. 

Discretion.  Proper  use  of  the  term  in  re* 
gard  to  punishments,  i.  164. 

—  Meaning  of  referaiee  to,  in  Penal  Codc^ 
iii.  175. 

—  Employmentef  the  term,  as  to  exclusion 
of  evidence,  vii.  345-347. 

— -  how  te  it  may  be  safely  conceded  to  the 
judge  for  the  avoidance  of  needless  hard- 
ships by  disclosure  in  evidence,  vi.  97  n. 

—  Judicial — Evils  and  dangers  of,  i.  325- 
826. 

^—  Judicial — Lord  Camden's  remaric  on,  vL 
146. 

—  Judicial— Mansfield  and  Camden's  dis- 
cussion on,  V.  558. 

—  Judicial— Proper  extent  of,  with  regard 
to  regulations  of  procedure,  IL  31. 

—  Judicial — Extent  to  which  admissiUe  in 
punidiments,  i.  516-517. 

Discrimination — Nothing  to  be  condemned 
without,  on  account  cf  an  offensive  name, 
iv.2n. 

Discussion — Modes  of,  considered,  especially 
the  Aristotelian  and  Socratic,  viii.  236-238. 

—  Fallacies  invented  to  suppress,  by  creat- 
ing alarm,  ii.  413-430. 

—  What  sorts  of,  held  to  be  libel,  v.  112. 

—  Liberty  of— The  principles  of,  i.  574-575. 
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Pineiission— Free.  Securities  for,  adapted 
to  a  MahommedMi  state,  im.  584-585. 

-^  PabUo.  Letters  on^  to  tlie  Spanish  people, 
u.  275-297. 

Diseases — ^belief  in  cure  of— Sources  of  ore- 
dulity  iUnstrated  from,  TiL  107. 

—  Opportunities  for  ooUeotingezperimental 
information  on,  in  a  system  of  Paaper 
management,  yiiL  425. 

Disesteem — E^^ression  of,  subjects  to  the 

libel  law,  t.  106-107. 
Disfigurement  as  a  punishment^  L  416-417. 
Disfranchisement  as  a  punishment,  i.  484. 
Disgrace — Punishment  by,  L4fS6.  iSlM  Moral 

Sfnetion. 

—  as  a  consequence  of  testimony — ^not  of 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  excludmg  it, 
▼ii.  463-465. 

Disgiiise  as  an  aggrayation  of  corporal  in- 
jury, L  165, 168. 

—  Analogous  punishments  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of,  L  408. 

Disguised  exclusions  of  evidence  analysed, 
Ti.  113-116.  Limitation  of  number  of 
witnesses,  114.  Limitation  of  time,  ib. 
Evidence  concealed,  ib.  Particular  species 
of  evidence  pronounced  conclusive,  114- 
115.  Cases  where  a  particular  kbid  of 
evidence  made  indispensable,  1 15.  More 
tban  one  witness  required,  ib.-  Religions 
formula  required,  ib.  The  **  best  evidence" 
required,  115-116. 

Disguised  exclusions  of  evidence  considered 
in  detail,  vii.  520  et  uq.  (viz.  Rationale  of 
Evidence,  Book  IX.  Part  VI.) 

Disinterested — a  term  not  in  its  strict  sense 
applicable  to  any  human  actions,  i.  21 1- 
212. 

Disinterestedness — ^when,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  there  are  instances  of  it, 
ix.61. 

—  While  existence  of  not  denied,  sUll  not 
to  be  counted  on  as  a  sufficient  motive  for 
good  government,  iv.  431. 

—  a  mark  of  profligacy — Fallacy  of  the 
sentiment,  iL  464-465. 

Dislike  and  Displeasure— Nature  of,  i.  53,56. 
Dislocation — Power  of,  or  power  to  remove 

from  office — why  universal  in  the  electors 

according  to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 

103-106.    iS0«  Constitutive. 
Dislocative  Function — to  whom  applied  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  156. 
How  exercised  by  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  156-157. 
Dismissal  of  judicial  applications — Causes 

for,  U.  44. 
Disobedience  distinguished  as  oonsdous  and 

OBConscious,  L  266. 

—  to  the  laws — ^Variotu  grades  ol^  and 
evils  of  overlooking  the  distinctions  be- 
tween different  kinds,  IL  528. 

—  as  a  military  offence---howtobe  punished, 
ix.3d4. 


Disorderliness  as  a  defect  in  the  drawing  of 

laws,  iii.  241. 
Dispatch  Court— Equity— Proposal,  iii.  297- 

317.    S!0«  Equity. 
Equity  suitor's  petition  for,  i^.  303- 

305. 
Equity— Bill— Account  of,  iii  305- 

815. 
Equity— Bill,iiitomt«i^iiL  319-430. 

Sm  Equity. 
Equity— Bill— Letter  from  O'Con- 

nell  on  the,  xi.  15. 
Dispensation — ^The  power  of,defined,  L  27  8  n. 

—  in  the  case  of  tiie  history  of  oaths — Its 
services  to  Priestcraft^  v.  223-224. 

—  Origin  and  nature  of,ix.  322.  First  used 
to  good  purposes,  and  then  defended  on 
precedent,  ib. 

—  Power  of— woold  be  possessed  by  Public 
Prosecutors,  if  private  excluded,  iv.  392. 

Displacing — ^Advantage  of  putting  the  power 
of,  in  d^erent  hands  from  that  of  Appoint- 
ing, L  572. 

Disposition— Effect  of,  on  the  mischievous- 
ness  of  an  act,  L  76. 

—  ofaccusedper8on,how  far  evidence,  viL  56. 

—  Jury  charged  by  indictment  to  find  as  to, 
as  if  it  were  an  offiBuce,  v.  255-256. 

Dispositions — Proper  subjects  of  the  attri- 
butives good  and  bad,  virtuous  and  vicious, 
i.  216-217. 

Dispositions — Human,  in  general,  L  60-68. 
To  be  judged  from  effects,  60.  A  man's 
disposition  considered  widi  reference  to 
effect  on  his  own  happiness  and  on  tbat  of 
others,  ib.  Mischievous  and  beneficent 
disposition,  61.  Tendency  in  connexion 
with  motive,  ib.  Self-regarding  motive, 
ib.  Motive  of  good  will,  62.  Motive  of 
love  of  reputation,  62-63.  Religion,  63- 
64.  Ill-will  and  malevolence,  64.  Disposi- 
tion the  sum  of  intentions,  65.  Seducing 
and  tutelary  motives,  ib.  Latter  divided 
into  standing  and  occasional,  ib.  Grood- 
will.  Love  of  Reputation,  Desire  of  Amity, 
and  Religion,  as  standing  tutelary  mo- 
tives, 65-66.  Love  of  ease  and  self-pre- 
servation, as  occasional  tutelary  motives, 
66.  Division  of  dangers  into  those  of 
physical  and  those  of  moral  agency,  66-67. 
Detection,  ib.  Strength  of  t«iiptation,  67. 
Measure  of  depravity*  68. 

Dispunitive  or  Pardoning  Function  of  the 
Justice  Minister,  by  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  600-607.    See  Justice  Minister. 

Disputative  Logic  of  the  Aristotelians- 
how  it  has  fiuled  to  make  discoveries,  viiL 
238-239. 

Disputation — ^Theart  of:  a  narrow  definition 
of  the  field  of  Logic,  viii.  220. 

Disputes— Judicial  adjustment  o(  recom- 
mended, ii.  46-47. 

Disrepute — ^Punishment  by,  i.  458-467.  See 
Forfeiture  of  Reputation. 
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I>ifl8eeti<»ii*>DeUTerj  of  imoUiiii«d  bodiei 

for  the  pnrpoM  of,  ix.  628-629. 
Disflenten  ind  Gatliolioa — PUn  for  uniting, 

tn  the  Airthenmoe  of  Religiooe  liberty, 

z.  592-594. 
Dissimilitade  of  handa — Evidenoe  from,  tIl 

181. 
Dissipation — Meaning  of  the  term,  ix.  103. 
Dissooial— A  class  of  motires  termed,  L 

56,  58-59. 
DisBolntion  of  contracts,  the   snbject   of 

registration,  Ti  567* 
Distanoe  with  relation  to  alibi  evidence, 

Tii.  111-113. 
— •  Probabilities  as  to  how  mnch  maybe 

trayelled  in  a  certain  time,  Tii.  99. 

—  Jnstifies  epistolary  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses, Ti.  429. 

—  of  tribnnak— ETils  of,  yiL  234-236,  238, 
^0,  352-353. 

—  of  punishment  from  olfonce — Effect  of, 
i.  401-402. 

Distinct-intonation  principle,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomaihic  school,  Tiii.  53. 

Distinction — can  only  be  clearly  made  be- 
tween two  things  at  a  time,  TiiL  108-109. 

Distinctions— Honorary,  as  rewards  for 
pnbUc  serTices,  it  218. 

—  Sham.  Fallacies  of,  ii.  451-453.  In- 
stances— Liberty  and  Licentiousness  of 
the  Press — Reform,  temperate  and  in- 
temperate, ib. 

—  Social  FaUaoy  of  the  proposition  that 
they  canfua  be  founded  but  upon  common 
utiUty,  ii.  499-500. 

DisUnctiTO  Property — The,  in  All-compre- 
hensiTe  DiTision  or  Snbaltemation,  TiiL 
103. 

Distinctness  as  a  security  for  eridence,  tL 
283,  289. 

—  in  CTidenoe — Writing  an  adjunct  in 
producing,  Ti.  328. 

—  Oral  and  written  ezaminatioDS,  with 
relation  to,  Ti.  425-426. 

Distraction-preTonting  principle,  in  the 
management  of  (he  Chrestomathic  school, 
Tiii.  52. 

DiBtre88-<!auses  of  extent  of  in  Britain, 
and  of  absence  of  in  America,  iii.  612. 

—  Character  ei^bited  by  an  offence  which 
aggraTates,  i.  77. 

Distribution  as  one  of  tiie  human  faculties, 

Tiii.  75-76  n. 
— -  as  an  end  of  the  Gonstttntional  Code,  ii. 

271-272. 

—  of  power,  adnntages  and  disadnntagea 
of,  L  571. 

DistributiTo  branch  of  the   law.    Proper 

ends  of  the,  iu.  293-294. 
General  objects  of  the,  ix.  11-17. 

See  Security:  Sabdstenoe:  Abundance: 

Equality. 
— Author's  design  to  prepare  woiks 

on  the,  I.  ni. 


DistribntiTe-seeUqg  suits,  considered,   iL 

85-86. 
District  Courts,  as  prorided  for  in  Draught 

of  Judicial  Establishment    for  France, 

iT.  298-299. 
Districts — ^Election  and  Polling— Plan  in 

Radical  Reform  Bill   for   partition  of 

oountry  into,  iii.  579-582. 

—  Election.  Division  of  the  State,  to 
which  the  Constitutional  Code  applies, 
into,  ix.  147-150. 

See  Electoral  Districts. 

Distringassoft— Delays  occasioned  by,  viL 

221,  252  n. 
Distrust,  or  fear  of  what  is  at  the  bottom 

of  measures — Fallacy  of,  ii.  421. 

—  Sound  political  institutions  founded  on, 
U.  314. 

Disturbance  of  the  peace— Tague  use  of 
the  expression  in  Indictments  for  sedi- 
tion, T.  258-259. 

Disturbances — Provisions  for  the  quelling 
of,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  617. 

DiTcrsion  to  other  measures^  as  a  dcTice  for 
CTading  reforms,  ii.  435. 

DiTcrsity — a  fictitious  entity  connected 
with  relation,  TiiL  203. 

—  Systematic  nomenclature  should  pro- 
Tide  for  indicating,  TiiL  65-66. 

Divestitive  hcta — Meaning  of  the  term, 
vL218nt. 

Nature  of,  vii.  27b. 

Dividends  on  Stock.  Plan  for  receiving, 
vrithout  attendance  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, by  Note  annuities,  iii.  105-153. 

Divine  right — Notions  of,  encouraged  by 
the  pardon-power,  L  529. 

of  Kings — Sinister  interest  and  super- 
stitions that  created  the  theory  of,  ix.  24. 

Divinity — Rewards  in  the  scioioe  of,  not 
for  (Usoovering  the  truth,  but  for  sup- 
porting an  opinion,  ii.  263. 

—  not  to  be  taught  in  Chrestomathic  school, 
as  it  might  be  the  means  of  excluding 
some  persuasions,  viii.  41-42. 

—  Studv  of— How  far  an  acquaintance 
vrith  the  dead  languages  essential  to,  viii. 
17. 

DivTSiON — The  Bifbroate,  exemplified,  and 
shown  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  neces- 
sarily exhaustive,  although  others  may 
happen  to  be  so,  viii.  290-293. 

—  The  Bifurcate,  viii.  253-255.  Depen- 
dence of  correctness  on  completeness,  253. 
Only  means  of  separating  an  individual 
from  aggregates,  254.  Smplicity  <^  the 
method,  ib.  Illustration  by  letters,  ib. 
Ai^lication  to  botany,  254-255. 

—  The  Bifhrcate,  Dichotomous,  or  Ezhaua- 
tiTe  system  o£    See  Biftarcate. 

—  EzhaustiTo  and  All-comprehensiTe — 
How  it  may  be  made,  ^d  its  sufficiency 
teeted.  Till.  102-110.  The  contradictory 
formula,  or  sign  of  negation  in  one  of  the 
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co&diTulentfli  102.  AU-eomprehenaiTe* 
neMy  diftinotoeis,  and  nutniotiTenesa 
— ^their  natun  with  reference  to  the 
■abject^  103.  The  IHstinetiTe  property, — 
▼ii.  the  property  eontained  in  the  a^gre- 
Ate,  and  in  one  <tf  the  oondiTidentSybnt  not 
in  the  other,  ib.  lUofltratum  in  maUie- 
nnttce — ^form  or  fignre  a  character  of  the 
aggregate,  and  of  the  eondivident  Geo- 
metry, but  not  of  Algebra,  104.  This 
shown  to  be  aU-comprehendye,  distinct, 
and  instmetiTe,  ib.  The  words  Geome- 
try and  Algebra  wonld  not  however  be 
instmotiye,  t.  e.  would  not  indicate  the 
characteristics  :  therefore  the  appellatiTes 
nsed  in  the  table  chosen,  104-105.  This 
contradictory  formnln  not  always  actually 
employed  in  words,  but  mnst  always  be 
applicable  as  a  test  to  the  sense,  105-106. 
I^erenoe  between  conferring  a  deter- 
minate meaning  on  existing  phraseology, 
and  imparting  it  to  new,  106.  Adranti^e 
if  in  Ethics  (including  politics  and  reU- 
gion)  the  nomenclature  were  fixed  and 
expressiTe,  1 06-1 07.  Difficulty  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  to  define  the  words  used, 
when  they  are  employed  in  popular  lan- 
guage and  are  the  subjects  i^  dispute, 

107.  Only  the  bifhrcate  diyision  that 
would  admit  the  use  of  the  contradictory 
formula,  ib.     Examples  from  Watts,  &c., 

108.  People  can  compare  together  strict- 
ly but  two  things  at  a  time — a  greater 
number  tends  to  concision,  108-109.  The 
language  only  made  for  comparing  two 
things,  ib.  Ae  system  conyeys  a  notion 
of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other 
— ^a  powerAil  instrument  of  instruction, 
yiu,  109-110. 

Diyision— Exhaustiye — Whence  the  idea  of 
taken  by  the  author,  and  inquiry  whether 
Porphyry  or  Peter  Ramus  inyented  it, 
yiiL  110-112. 

Considerations  as  to  the  length  to 

which  it  may  and  should  be  carried,  yiii. 
1 16-1 17.  Impracticability — a  bar  arising 
out  of  incognoscibility  created  by  com- 
plexity, and  the  extent  of  surfiuM  covered 
by  the  diagram,  117.  Uneconomicalness 
from  the  extent  of  the  labour,  &c.,  1 17. 

How  to  establish,  in  any  given  part 

of  the  field  of  Art  and  Science,  viiL  118- 
121.  A  trunk  found,  by  collecting  the 
common  words,  and  finding  the  one  that 
applies  nearest,  or  by  miScing  one,  118. 
TbB  two  most  extensive  branches  con- 
tained in  the  trunk  to  be  next  taken,  ib. 
If  no  two  such  to  be  found,  take  a  posi- 
tive quality  with  its  negation,  ib.  Pro- 
ceed to  subdivide  on  the  system,  ib.  Con- 
venient to  find  one-worded  synonyms 
for  the  two-worded  names,  ib.  Where 
one-worded  names  have  been  first  tsAlen 
upon,  necessary  for  encyclopedical  pur- 


poses to  frame  two-worded  synonyms, 
ib.  Sometimes  larger  sources  of  division 
left  behind  when  the  smaller  proceeded 
with— oreates  necessity  to  go  back  and 
pick  them  up,  119.  List  of  sources  of 
division,  ib.  Names  of  real  and  names  of 
fictitious  entities  distinguished  as  an  ex- 
haustive division  of  nouns  substantive^ 
119-121. 
Division — Exhaustive*— Reasons  for,  in  an 
encyclopedical  Uble,  viii.  101-102. 

—  Exhaustive,  applied  to  the  sources  of 
motion,  viii.  144-146. 

Division — Logical,  or  Analysis — Its  mode 
explained  and  illustrated,  viii.  121-126. 
A  train  of  exemplifications — shows  how 
physical  analysts  must  be  employed  be- 
fore logical,  121-122.  Logical  analysis  is 
the  creation  of  fictitious  entities  from  an 
aggregation  of  the  real  entities  produced 
by  physical  analysis,  122-125.  Logical 
wholes  created  by  synthesis  from  the  phy- 
sical fhctBt  125.  Analysis  of  these  logical 
wholes  illustrated  iu  the  Linnman  botany,. 
125-126. 

The  sorts  of,  viii.  253.    Complete  or 

incomplete,  strict  or  loose,  physical  or 
psychical,  ib. 

The  Aristotelian  rules  of,  according 

to  Sanderson's  exposition,  criticised,  viiL 
255-256. 

According  to  the  scales  of  subalter- 

nation,  viii.  267-268. 

Fictitious  aggregations  resulting  from, 

viii.  206. 

Use  in  having  the  nomenclature  of 

such,  that  the  name  of  each  aggregate  ex- 
plains its  position  in  the  scale,  viii.  269. ' 

Sanderson's  system  of,  examined,  viiL 

118-114. 

Watts'  vague  notions  on,  viii.  114- 

115. 

False  notions  by  Reid  and  Kaimes 

on,  viiL  115-116. 

as  applicable  to  the  three  physical 

kingdoms,  viiL  268-269. 

Division  of  matter— Connexion  between  ac- 
tual, and  the  conceptions  that  may  ba 
formed  of  it,  viiL  202. 

Division  of  labour— Efficacy  of,  iiL  67. 

among  lawyers,  increases  instead  of 

diminishing  the  expense,  viL  202. 

Division  of  jurisdiction — How  &r  usefbl,  viL 
288-290. 

Division— General,  of  property — The  efffect 
of  a,  discussed,  L  303,  358-364. 

—  General,  of  property — impracticable, 
and  not  seriously  entertained,  iiL  605- 
608. 

Division  of  Committees  of  the  whole  House 
— Form  of,  iL  373. 

Divisions  of  Legislative  Assemblies  in  vot- 
ing— Anangements  for,  ii.  371. 

—  in  Legislative  Assemblies— Reason  why. 
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Ihey  AmU  BoC  lake  phM  tin  Oe 

are  0fer,  iL  342-3M. 

DftfrioM  b  PariiaaMrt-^te  of  itelfalk*  a* 

to,  aad  aetliMl  of  pracning,  iiL  496-497. 

—  af  thr  State  to  wlndi  tJie  GoBititatNMttl 
Code  maj  ap^— PhmaioB  for,  iz.  147- 

lOv* 

Dfroiee  ae  a  pokhaMnt,  L  472. 
•- Priaeiplee  of  tlw  Gml  Code  wHli  fegaid 
to,  L  Sft2-354. 

—  FadlitatioB  oi;  eonaidered,  L  544. 
Dboiwo    ABegiatero(;to  be  kept  in  tenaa 

of  tlM  CoBititntiowa  Code,  is.  629. 

Doaoe—Ridiatd— Editorial  note  bjr,  to 
CoBftitiitMmal  Code,  is.  111-17. 

Note  by,  on  the  Principlea  of  Pio- 

eednre,iL2. 

Notea  and  EIneidatiooa  bj,fii2, 136, 

140, 169-170, 177, 181;  tL  381-382, 384, 
385,  886,  387,  388,  404,  407,  410,  415, 
417, 451,  462,  464,  471,  473,  474,  489, 
494,  533,  542,  548,  582;  TiL  7,  20,  22, 
27,  34, 43,  48,  51,  59, 61,  69,  70,  71,  72, 
115,  123,  124,  134,  143,  156-157,  159, 
165,  168,  177,  190,  199,  202,  208,  241, 
245,  246,  248,  254,  265,  257,  260,  269, 
276,  283,  286,  303,  806,  308,  310,  321, 
325,  327,  333,  346,  349,  861,  368,  375, 
378,  382,  397,  898,  400,  401,  402,  403, 
404,  405,^09,  411,  412,  414,  421,  422, 
423,  424,  434,  435,  446,  460-461,  464, 
490,  497,  503,  504,  507,  510,  520,  526, 
536,  538,  539,  549, 559, 571;  Ix.  71, 73, 
109, 118, 126, 141,  472,  517, 541. 

noticed,  x.  604;  «.  61. 

DobelPs  China,  referred  to,  ir.  440. 

Doeibility—a  property  desirable  in  a  Um- 
gnage,  Till.  191. 

Docimaetio— The  term  applied  to  those 
aehool  exercises  which  are  not  for  teach- 
ing hot  for  proving  proficiency,  yiii.  44. 

Dooimastic  process— Written  cTidence  sub- 
jected to  the,  Ti.  172. 

Docking  an  entail — ^Frand  inyoWed  in,  r. 
453-454. 

Doctrines— Eril  to  truth  by  rewarding  par- 
ticular, ii.  211. 

Doonment — Litigant  producing  should  de- 
clare his  credence  in,  Tii.  117-118. 

—  Party  wilfblly  withholding — Conclusions 
and  Penalties  to  which  he  should  be  liable, 
Tii.  148. 

—  in  the  hands  of  an  adyersary — Proce- 
dure regarding,  in  English  law,  vii.  193- 
195* 

Documents — Ancient— Authentication  with 
regard  to,  rii.  179, 192-193. 

Documentary  OTidence  distinguished  ftom 
testimonial,  Ti.  219. 

Doddington— Bubb— (Lord  Melford)— The 
political  profligacy  exhibited  in  his  Me- 
moirs, i.  240;  n.  385. 

Dog-stealing  act— The,  animad?erted  on,  i. 
415. 


PeulCbde,ffi.l71: 

ckuge  made 
ix-S. 
Ddm    Ueeef  titeteni  as  Boaaa  hm,L 

45;  iiL  278;  yL  248. 
DoBsaiM  of  Oe  Oows— AppBealMi  of  pab> 
lie  oompethioB  to  the  hasiag  ei;  ▼.  325- 
828. 
Dowua-MiBlstep— FmwtioM  ei;  m  ngaid 
lotbe  property  of  tite  atirte,  bj  tite  Cmi- 
atilatiOBal  Code,  ix.  443. 


OB,  in  a  system  of  hamper 
TiiL  425-426. 
ApplieatioBoftlie  AitaandScasBoea 

to,TiiL35. 
DoBiestie  morality- InftneBee  on,  of*  good 

syrtem  of  Paiaper  maaagemcBt,  viiL  419- 

420. 
Domeetie  rdaliona— Oftneea  agaiaat  the,  L 

121-132. 
Eflbet  oi;  on  testiasony,  tL  160-164 ; 

TiL  575-581. 
Domestic  and  ciril  gorerament  oompand,  i. 

569. 
Domestic  or  natural  system  of  jndicfttoie 

eontraated  with  the  technical,  vii.  197- 

199. 
Domestic  Tribunal — ^The.    Adoption  of  the 

principles  of,  recommended  for  judicial 

procedure,  i.  558. 
Reception  of  testimony  of  party 

by,  iL  26. 
Reeondliation  a  Ibatare  o^   ii. 

47. 
Domicile— Violation  of,  as  an  aggraTation 

of  personal  injury,  i.  165, 168. 

—  of  litigant — Criterion  of,  tiL  253. 

—  with  relation  to  jnri8dietioB,ii.  27-28, 33- 
34. 

Dominion- Definition  of,  ii.  540. 

—  Extensions  of— Evil  influence  of,,  on  li- 
berties at  home,  iii.  439. 

Domitian  noticed,  ix.  605. 
Donnellan— Captain— Case  of,  cited,  Ti.  45 
.    n  t,  154;  Tii.  11  n  •,  16, 21  n  J,  55,  68. 
Case  of,  an  illustration  of  preparation 

as  OTidence  of  crime,  rii.  19-20. 
Extracts  teom  pamphlets  on  trial  of, 

Tii.  75-76  n,  182  n. 
Door  Plates — compulsory  general  use  of,  to 

designate  Toters,  iii.  586-587. 
Dormant  Peerages — Practice  connected  with 

claims  on,  ii.  220. 
Dorset— Duke  of— noticed,  x.  801 ;  xi.  24. 
Double-entry— System  of  Book-keeping  by, 

objected  to,  t.  383-386. 
Double-fountain  principle — yit.  the  adoption 

of  a  rigorous  or  literal  Interpretation  of 

law  according  to  caprice,  t.  14,  512;  rii. 

308-309,389. 
Douglas  cause  noticed,  ri.  829  n;  rii.  351. 
Dower — The  proper  prorince  of  any  such 
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law  of  fixed  pwvMmk^  in  connexion  with 

the  stipolationfl  of  pwtiesy  y.  404. 
Downoft— -Dr,  a  fellow  student  of  Bent- 

haai%  X.  46. 
Dragoons — Origin  and  employment  of,  ix. 

899  n. 

—  as  a  branch  of  defensiye  force,  ix.  349. 
Drains-^Anthority  of  the  Health  Minister 

regarding,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
445. 

Draper— Sir  William,  noticed,  x.  112. 

Draught  of  a  Code  for  the  oiganiaation  of 
the  Judicial  EstaUishment  in  Fraoce, 
with  a  commentary  on  the  draught  by  the 
National  Committee,  iT.  285-406.  See 
Judicial  Establishment. 

Draughtsmen — ^Equity,  considered  as  redun- 
dant Judiciary  assistants,  ix.  462-463. 

—  LegiBiatiTO,  should  provide  for  the  inci- 
dence of  burden  of  proof,  yi,  139. 

Drawbacks  on  exportation — a  gift  to  the 

foreign  consumer,  iii.  65.    More  expen- 

fliTe  than  bounties,  ib. 
Drawing — How  it  may  be  adapted  to  the 

Acuities  of  early  learners,  and  be  snbser- 

Tient  to  instruction  in  other  branches  of 

education,  viii.  29-30,  33. 
Drawing  of  Lawft— Essay  on  the,  iiL  231- 

283.    See  Nomography. 
Drawing  and  redrawing  of  Bills — ^Yirtual 

usury  in,  iii.  13. 
Dread--Snper8titionB  ;  Knowledge  a  pre- 

serratiTe  against,  yiii.  13. 
Dreams,  as  instances  of  &lse  ikcts  under 

the  guise  of  real  ones,  fi.  256. 
Dresden— Letter   addressed   to   Bentham 

from,  on  the  state  <tf  European  politics 

in  1794,  X.  297-300. 
Dress — DistinctiTe,  for  members  of  legisla- 

tire  assemblies,  considered,  ii.  320-321. 
Dresses — characteristic    and   professionaL 

Application  of,  i.  557. 
Drinking — The  mischieyous  effects  of,  iy. 

153-154  n. 
Droits  of  the  Admiralty — A  sinister  interest 

in  &yettr  of  war  created  by,  ix.  21. 
Brougham's    Inquiry  as   to^  x. 

459-460. 
Drop — ^the  new.  Instance  of  a  reform  which 

Lawyers  and  Officials  had  no  interest  in 

obstructing,  y.  119. 
Drowning  as  a  punishment,  i.  407-408. 
Drum-head  Courtfr-martial — ^Despotic    na- 
ture of,  ix.  421. 
Drunkenness^  sottishness,  &c.,  as  motiyes,  i. 

197. 

—  Effects  of,  on  society,  i.  539-540. 

—  promoted  by  haying  Benefit  Societies  in 
PnhUe  Houses,  yiiL  413-414. 

—  Extent  and  eyils  of,  in  Penal  Colonies, 
L494. 

—  described  as  a  main  cause  of  crime  and 
non-refonnation  in  Penal  Colonies,  iy. 
230-235.  I 


Drunkenness— Ilkgal  orders  by  goyemom 
of  penal  colonies  for  the  suppression  of, 
necessitated  by  want  of  oonstitutioual  au- 
thority, iy.  271-272. 

—  MotiyesferabstainiDgfrom,asan  illustra- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Sanctions,  iii.  292. 

Dryden  noticed,  ii.  383 ;  x.  20. 

Dublin — Uniyersity  ot    Use  of  Geometry 

without  diagrams  in,  yiiL  159  n. 
Ducking  as  a  punishment,  i.  413. 
Dnelluu>-Oiigin  and  operation  o^  i.  378- 

381.  Does  not  afford  protection  to  all,  379. 

Defects  as  a  punishment,  ib.    Aggrayates 

oifences,  ib.    Inyolyes  tlurd  parties,  380. 

—  Indulgence  to,  as  a  preyentiye  of  assas- 
sination, L  542-543. 

—  Earlier  and  later  opinions  on  the  subject 
of,  X.  65-66. 

—  Motiyes  leading  to,  i.  51. 

—  not  distinguished  in  law  i^m  assassi- 
nation, yii.  22  n  *,  413. 

—  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on, 
xi.  12-15. 

Dumb.    See  Deaf  and  dumb. 

Dumeril — The  merit  of  his  work  on  Zoology, 
ix.  149  n.  ^ 

Dumont — Etienne — l^tice  of,  and  of  his 
connexion  with  Bentham,  x.  184-186. 
Gets  Bentham's  MSS..fi:om  Romilly,  184. 
Introduced  to  Bentham,  185.  Intercourse 
with  Mirabeau  and  Talleyn£nd,ib.  Cause 
of  alienation  from  Bentham,  ib.  Bent- 
ham's  account  of,  ib.  His  habits  as  a 
guest  of  Romilly,  188. 

Letter  from,  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Penal 

Code,  and  the  IVench  refugees,  x.  286. 

-^  —  Letter  from,  on  the  state  of  the 
French  Assembly,  x.  219. 

Miscellaneous  letters  from,  x.  300, 

315, 422,427-428,  433-434,455,  459,463, 
467,  487,  490-491,  499,  525. 

BliBcellaneous  letters  to,  x.  343-344^ 

956,  376-377,  381-383,  387-390,  399,403, 
413-414,  449,  552. 

>- His  method  of  communication,  and 

interchange  of  criticisms,  with  Bentham, 
X.  308-309. 

Letters   from,  on  the    progress  of 

Bentham's  works  in  France — Talleyrand's 
opinion  of  them,  &c.,  x.  378-381. 

Letter  i^m,  with  account  of  the  pro- 
gress he  is  making  in  editing  the  French 
translation  of  Bentham's  works,x.  383-384, 

Letter  from,  on  the  publication  of 

the  Traits  de  L4^ation,  x.  386-387. 

T*  —  The  character  of,  sketched  ui  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  x.  395. 

Notes  taken  by,  during  a  residence  at 

St  Petersburg,  x.  405-406. 

Letters  by  to  Romilly  from  Russia — 

Progress  of  Bentham's  works-^zartori- 
ski — Speranski  and  his  wish  to  apply  to 
Bentham  on  Codification — Anecdotes  pf 
Puget— Professor  Parrot,  406-409. 
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DamoBt — Etienne — Farther  notes  by,  on 
Rofliian  aflkin,  409-410. 

Letter  from,  on  Bentham'to  worlts  in 

Spain,  and  the  best  means  of  instmoting 
the  Cortes  in  the  roles  of  debating,  x. 
4S8-489. 

Letter  from,  on  the  difficnlties  of 

Translation,  X.  451. 

Specimen  of  his  English  oomposition, 

X.460. 

-«  —  Character  of  his  redaction  of  the  An- 
archical Fallacies,  x.  498. 

— >  • —  Announcement  of  the  death  of,  zL 
23-24. 

Letter  written  by,  immediately  be- 
fore his  death,  with  an  estimate  of  Bent- 
ham's  character  and  philosophy,  xi.  24. 

Letters  to,  on  illegal  detention  in  New 

South  Wales,  and  the  official  condnct  as 
to  the  Panopticon,  xi  127-132, 141-143. 

Objections  to  the  principle  of  ntility 

answered  by,  1. 11-13. 

His  explanation  of  the  nses  of  the 

Examination  of  the  circumstances  influ- 
encing sensibility,  i.  83-35. 

Commencement  of  the  author's  inti- 
macy with,  alluded  to,  i.  249. 

Introduction  by,  to  the  Principles  of 

the  ayil  Code,  i.  299-300. 

Account  by,  of  his  editing  Th^rie 

des  Peines  et  des  lUcompenses,  L  388- 
890. 

MSS.  from  which  he  edited  Th^rie 

des  Peines  et  des  lUcompenses,  iL  191. 

Difference  of  opinion  with  the  author 

and,  as  to  opinions  concerning  reward,  ii. 
191. 

-. Notes  by,  to  lUtionale  of  Reward, 

u.  195-196. 

His  comparison  of  the  author's  Pro- 
perties of  punishment  with  those  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Beecaria,  i.  406-407. 

Note  by,  on  application  of  analogy  to 

punishments,  L  409. 

His  sketch  of  the  adrantages  of  the 

author's  Panopticon,  i.  498-508. 

Note  by,  on  hereditary  Professions, 

ii.  229-230. 

Note  by,  on  adjustment  of  salaries  to 

offices,  ii.  240-241. 

on  pensions  of  retreat,  ii.  245-246. 

Note  by,  on  classical  learning,  ii.  260. 

Enumeration  by,  of  the  advantages  of 

dividing  Legislative  assemblies,  ii.  308- 
310. 

Note  by,  on  Table  of  motions,  in  Le- 
gislative Assemblies,  ii.  319. 

on  the  three  readings  of  a  law,  ii. 

360-361. 

His  dassiilcation  of  Fallacies,  u.  381. 

Note   by,  on  eoincidence  between 

Bentham  and  Ifalthus,  iiL  73  n. 

-—  —  Note  by,  on  encouagements  to  mar^ 
riags»  iii.  74  n. 


Dumont — Etienne — Note  by,  on  Genenl 
view  of  a  eomplete  code  of  Laws,  lit  156. 

His  letter  to  Bentham  on  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Penal  Code  for  Geneva,  iv.  560- 
570. 

His  commission  to  prepare  a  body  of 

Laws  for  Geneva,  iv.  479,  507. 

His  communication  of  the  opinion 

entertained  of  Bentham  by  the  Italian 
Liberals,  iv.  576-577. 

His  objection  to  Bentham's  scale  of 

persuasion  combated  by  the  editor  of  the 
original  edition  of  the  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence, vi.  234-235. 

His  Traits  des  Preuves  Jndiciaires 

noticed,  vi.  201. 

Letter  in  the  handwriting  of,  offering 

services  in  Law  Reform  fbr  Fnnoe,  on 
the  part  of  Benthu^  x.  26fr-269. 

casually  noticed,  U.  381 ;  iv.  453, 456 

n,  469 ;  vul  465,  538;  x.  63,  200,  249, 
263,  280,  286,  313,  396,  412,  416,  419, 
424, 440,  445,  449,  452,  453,  484,  542. 

Dundas— Sir  David,  noticed,  v.  816. 

Dundas— Henry  (Lord  Melville)— His  ap- 
proval of  the  Panopticon  Penitentiary,  iv. 
171  ;xi.  106-107. 

His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Panop- 
ticon, xi.  106-107,113,127. 

Letter  to,  on  the  Panopticon,  xL 

112-113. 

Letter  from  Bentham   to,  on  the 

drawing  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  x.  292- 
293. 

Trial  of,  noticed,  vii.  243  n. 

The  impeachment  of,  a  memorial  of 

the  uselessness  of  the  process,  v.  504. 

casually  noticed,  v.  175,  183,  368 ; 

X.  280, 291, 295,  301,  306-307,  335,  358 ; 
xi  103,  139. 

Dungeons  as  places  of  punishment — Efficacy 
of,  considered,  iv.  10. 

Dunmore— John  Murray,  fourth  Earl  of-^ 
Notice  of,  X.  124. 

Dunning— John  (Lord  Ashburton) — The 
Fragment  on  Government  attributed  to, 
i.  240-241;  X.  82. 

The  author's  admiration  of  his  style, 

i.  241. 

Notice  of,  and  interview  of  author 

with,  L  250. 

Casually  noticed,  vi.  389;  x.  89,  92, 

97,  111,  112, 113, 123, 124, 131,236, 565; 
xi.63. 

Duplicates  of  writings — The  manifold  sys- 
tem shown  to  be  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining, with  perfect  accuracy,  v.  432-435. 

Duport — M.,  on  appeals,  refen«d  to,  iv.  351. 

Duquesneau — a  FVenoh  reftigee — Interven- 
tion in&vour  of,  x.  289-290. 

Duiability — ^A  scale  of,  applicable  to  olasses 
of  things,  ix.  248. 

Duration  in  the  measorement  of  pleamre  or 
pain,i.  16. 
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Dtttdi  ocntftttatioii— T«rdiiiM8«iid  pnblidty 
of  war  prooedim  inMi«r,  iL  660. 

—  The,  Slimtagom  of,  against  the  Hotten- 
toiB,  illoBtratiTe  of  eeonomy  in  pimiflh- 
ment,  i.  898-399  n. 

Duty— Advaatage  of  imitiiig  it  with  inteiest^ 
iy.  126. 

—  AdTaatage  of  imiting  with  interesty  in 
Paaper  management,  Tiii  880-881. 

—  Adyantage  ot  uniting  with  interest,  in 
official  emoloment,  ii.  237-238. 

—  Adyantage  of  uniting  with  interest,  in 
self-aeting  laws,  U.  199-200. 

—  Impracticability  of  getting  attendance 
to,  without  Betf-regaxding  motiye,  iii 
607. 

—  MoraL  Howfiur  it  can  he  the  object  of 
reward,  ii.  231. 

^~  to  one's  self,  and  to  othen,  distinguished, 
i.  143. 

—  as  the  conyerse  of  right,  i.  292-293  n. 

—  as  the  conyerse  of  power,  i.  106  n. 

—  of  the  Supreme  power  to  make  laws,  1. 
292-296. 

—  The  finding  of  the  foundation  of,  in  do- 
ing aa  you  would  be  done  by,  considered, 
ii.  626-627. 

Duties— Rights  and.  French  Declaration 
of,  of  1796,  ii.  624-629. 

—  —  See  Declaration. 

—  of  the  citizen — Impossibility  of  perform- 
ing in  England,  from  the  incognoscibility 
of  the  laws,  y.  646-647. 

—  of  the  legislator  in  regard  to  eyidence, 
yi.  12-13. 

Duties — Reyenue.  Trust  and  contract  man- 
agement of,  compared,  ii.  249-261. 

Dyer — 6eorge-~Opinion  of,  x.  671. 

Dynamics — a  science  inyolying  the  predica- 
ment of  motion,  yiii.  286-287. 

—  Psychological.  Application  of  the  term, 
i.  206. 

Dyslogistic.  The  term  explained,  L  209 ; 
yi.  246  n. 

—  appellatiyes — Causes  of  the  abundance 
or  deficiency  of  the  application  of,  to  the 
springs  of  action,  i.  212-214. 

Dyslogistic  and  Eulogistic  epithets — Em- 
ployment of,  in  poUtical  discussion,  ii. 
436-438. 


Ease — Motiye  conespondent  to  the  loye  of, 
L  66-66,204.  An  occasional  tutelary  mo- 
tiye, ib. 

—  Loye  of,  one  of  the  sinister  influences  to 
which  judges  are  liable,  y.  90. 

—  Loye  of,  a  motiye  tending  to  produce 
truth  in  eyidence,  yi.  262. 

East  India  Bill—- Burke's.  Gharacteristios 
of  the  author  deduced  from,  y.  299-300. 


East  India  Company— Specimen  of  aa  aris- 
tocratic goyemment  opposed  to  any  secu- 
rity against  misrule,  ix.  196. 

East  India  Directory — Constitution  of  the 
board  censured,  y.  122  n. 

Votes  in— Secrecy  defeated  in,  ix- 

276  n». 

An  illustration  of  female  suflhige, 

ix.  109. 

East  Indies— The  statement  that  New  South 
Wales  is  a  good  nursery  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  for,  discussed,  iy.  208-209. 

Authentication  of  writings  in,  yii. 

187  n. 

See  India— British. 

Ecclesiastioal  assemblies — Arrangement  of 
order  ii^  with  reference  to  spMkingand 
yoting,  ii.  348  n. 

Ecclesiastical  Code — Plan  of  the,  and  con- 
nexion of,  with  the  other  codes,  iii.  202- 
203. 

Ecclesiasttcal  courts — ^The  superaddition  of 
the  jurisdiction  of,  to  the  other  courts,  a 
grieyance  presented  in  Petition  for  justice, 
y.  486-486. 

Necessary  tribunals  of  exception,  iy. 

334-336. 

Method  of  punishing  in,  by  disabili- 
ties, i.  614-616. 

Affldarit  eyidence  in,  yi.  40-41, 

Bandying  of  causes  in,  yii.  237* 

Distinctness  of  statements  in,  as  com- 
pared with  equity,  yiL  366. 

Mode  of  extraction  of  eyidence  in,  yi. 

492-499.    iS^  Extraction. 

Cross^xaminationin,  ri.  491-492. 

Examination  of  parties  in,  restricted 

by  the  common  law,  yii.  468-469. 

Oaths  administered  by,  yii.  266. 

Ecclesiastical  law— Rei'xamination  accord- 
ing to,  yi  462. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Equity  practice  compared, 
yi.  497-498. 

Ecclesiastical  ofilces— Sale  o^  noticed,  IL 
248. 

Ecclesiastical  patronage — Should  one  of  an 
adyerse  creed  exercise  I  iL  609. 

Ecclesiastics — Proposals  for  depriring  them 
of  the  power  of  mischief  without  seyere 
coercion :  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
Spanish  constitution,  yiiL  647-660. 

Eclectico-spastic  source  of  motion,  or  Eleo- 
tiye  attraction,  yiiL  141-142. 

Economical,  as  a  common  dirision  of  law — 
the  term  criticised,  iii.  167. 

Economics— PhysicaL  Plaoeof,intheChre8- 
tomathic  system  of  Instruction,  yiiL  35. 

Economy  as  a  motiye — Character  generally 
attributed  to,  L  214. 

—  Frugality,  &&,  as  designatiye  of  motiyes, 
L  198. 

—  False  application  of  a  demand  for,  iL 
472-473. 

—  in  the  administration  of  penal  colonies^- 
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ImpnMitioftbilitj  «r,  as  illvstntfld  in  New 

SoathWsl6i,iT.  246-247. 
Eoonomy—CkmtniBiy  when  pnetieable,  the 

beet  means  of  ensuring— Ineomptttibility 

of  board  or  trust  management  with,  and 

impoasibility  of  making  legialatiTe  ar^ 

rangements  for,  it.  125-134. 
•—  Instramentality  of  Panoptieon  system  in 

effectuating,  iy.  39. 

—  The  rule  of,  how  applied  in  the  opera- 
tion of  prison  discipline,  iy.  123-125. 

—  in  rewwrds — Principles  o^  iL  216. 

—  in  punishment— PrinciphM  o(  i.  398-399. 

—  in  the  expense  of  punishing  criminals — 
Defldency  of  the  Transportation  system 
in,  iy.  201-211. 

«—  in  the  public  seryiee— to  what  extent 

dangerous,  i.  548-549. 
— -  Defenee  of,  against  Bnxke,  t.  278-301. 
-<-  DefiBDoe  of,  against  Sir  George  Beee,  y. 

302-828. 
^  of  the  souroes  of  motion — Application  o^ 

to  Mechanics,  yiii.  143-144. 
Economy — Domestic — ^how  fiur  it  should  be 

enforced  by  the  absence  of  charitable  pro- 

fisions,  t  814-815. 
Source  of  experimental  information 

as  to,  in  a  system  of  Pauper  management, 

yiii  425-426. 
^  —  Application  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

to,  yiii.  35. 
Economy — Political.  The  ends  of;  ilL  295. 

Manual  of,  iU.  31-84. 

Introduction  tothe  Manual  of,  iiL  88- 

35.  A  science  and  an  art,  33.  8ponts  acta 
what  done  by  indiyidnals,  ib.  Agenda, 
what  to  be  done  by  Goyemmeni,  ib.  Ge- 
neral rule  that  nothing  to  be  done  by  Go- 
yemment,  and  the  reasons,  33-34.  Power, 
intelligenee,  and  hiclination,  the  three  re- 
quisites for  a  proper  course,  34.  Last 
chiefly  possessed  by  indlyiduals,  ib.  In 
the  form  of  rewards  the  others  cheaply 
administered,  35.  Settlement  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  subsistence  and  defence  oyer 
eigoyment,  ib.  The  measuies  that  are 
not  special  exceptions  to  be  considered 
mm  agenda^  ib.  Interference  reduced 
within  the  compass  of  security  and  free- 
dom, 35. 

Analytical  suryey  of  the  field  o^  iii. 

85-40.  Diyision  into  tjxmU  a^UBjOgiida 
and nonagmdoky^,  Whateyeris  done, is  by 
creating  inclination,  or  bestowing  power, 
ib.  OpOTatien  on  inclination  analyaed,  35- 

36.  (^ration  by  power,  86.  Encourage- 
ments analysed,  ib.  Causes  of,  or  ingre- 
dients fa^  the  matter  of  wealth,  ib.  Sub- 
jects comprehended  under  the  term  wealth, 
87-88.  Sources  of  wealth,  38.  Increase  and 
decrease  of  wealth,  38-39.    Sm  Wealth. 

Seryioes  of  Registered  Statistics  to, 

ix.  627. 
with  reference  to  a  Code  of  Laws, 

iii.  203-204. 


Eoonomy— -Teohnieal— as  to  mannlhotaies, 
&C.— -Sottiee  of  experimental  information 
as  to,  in  a  system  of  Pnnper  managementy 
yiii  426. 

Eddy— Thomnn  referred  to  on  the  New 
York  Peniteotiaryy  i^-  213, 217, 235, 237. 

Eden— Sir  Frederick  Morton— Correspon- 
dence with,  about  Dumont  and  his  Tra- 
ductions, the  Panoptieen  project,  and  the 
Globe  Insunmce  Company,  x.  395-398. 

noticed.  yJiL  866;  x.  899, 

Eden— William  (Lord  Auckland)— corre. 
spends  with  Bentham  en  the  Hard  La- 
bonrBill,i255;x.86. 

His  HaidUbonrBiU  examined,  iy. 

1-35. 

Attempts  of,  hi  Law  Bofom,  u  %iU 

242. 

eaanally  noticed,  ix.  606;  x.  165;  xL 

98, 100. 

EdgBworti),  Mr  Loyel— Bentham's  relhsal 
to  see,  xL  79. 

noticed,  yiii.  148;  x.  183. 

Edgeworth— Maria,  noticed,  yii.  188. 

Edgeworth^Maria  and  Loyel— <*  Praeticnl 
Education"  of,  noticed,  iL  206. 

Edinburgh— Bridewell  at.  The  Panopticon 
principle  suggested  to  Mr  Adam  for,  x. 
252. 

Account  of,  by  Sir  S.  RomiUy,  x. 

294-295. 

Edinburgh  Hi^^  School— Success  of  the 
Monitorial  System  in,  yiiL  59-^3. 

Edinburgh  Reyiew— Pniae  of,  y.  257. 

(pinions  of,  combated  by  Editor  of 

original  edition  of  Rationale  of  Eridence, 
yiL  476-470,  486,487-488. 

Defence  agidjost,  x.  510. 

Editors  of  Newspapers— The  leaders  of  the 
Public-opinion  'bibunal,  yiiL  565. 

Comparison  between  the  opera- 
tions of,  and  those  of  the  Courts  of  Law, 
yiiL  567-568. 

Comparison  of  the  power  of,  with 

that  of  the  official  judicatories — Elements 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  yiii.  568- 
572.    See  Public  Opinion. 

The  qualities  which  they  should 

giye  their  productions,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  held  by  them,  yiii. 
579-581. 

Edmonds  and  others — ^Brief  remarks  on  the 
untenability  of  the  indictment  in  the  case 
of,  y.  239-251. 

Edmund's  Solicitor's  Guide— quoted  on  the 
Art  of  packing  Juries,  y.  78  n,  82, 84. 

Education- Definition  and  analysis  of,  x. 
71. 

—  Use  to  be  made  of  the  power  of,  i.  569- 
570.  Direction  of,  560.  Gass  that  should 
be  the  peculiar  care  of  goyemment  is  the 
indigent,  570. 

—  Influence  of,  on  sensibility,  L  39. 

—  Adyantaf;es  deriyable  from,  yiiL  8-10. 
See  Learning. 
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Edacation — as  a  means  of  improving  the  Ta- 
Ine  of  the  hitman  race,  and  thence  a 
branch  of  Panper  management,  yiii.  395- 
397. 

~-r  of  children  in  Indnstry-Hoiues,  Tiii.  385. 
See  Panper  Management. 

—  Pauper.  Separation  for  the  pnix>0BeB  of, 
Tiii.  873. 

—  as  the  art  of  governing  the  non-adnlt,  i. 
143.   Divided  mto  pnbUc  and  private,  ib. 

—  as  a  daty  of  guardians,  i.  347. 

—  Neoeasity  of  counter-operation  of  reward 
and  punishment  for,  iv.  63. 

—  Jealousy  by  the  higher  classes  of  exten- 
sion of,  to  the  lower,  viii.  19-21. 

—  opposed  by  those  who  complain  of  the 
want  of  it,  ill.  471-473. 

—  Interests  which  tend  to  the  propagation 
of  fiblae  ideas  of  particular  branches  of, 
viii.  28. 

—  Effect  of,  in  reducing  the  mischievous- 
ness  of  ofifences,  i.  536-538. 

—  How  tar  the  Panopticon  system  can  be 
advantageously  adapted  to,  iv.  62-66. 

—  as  a  qualification  for  the  franchise,  iii. 
464,  560. 

—  A  system  of,  to  qualify  for  office,  ix.  277- 
279. 

—  as  a  means  of  supplying  certain  kinds  of 
serrice,  ii.  234. 

—  LegaL  Gradual  promotion  of  judges  as 
an  inducement  to,  iv.  370-372. 

—  The  branches  of,  that  are  the  most  gene- 
rally usefiil,  should  be  first  taught,  viii. 
14-15. 

—  Attention  of  the  author  directed  to  the 
improvement  of,  iv.  530. 

—  UseM  national.  The  Universities  ob- 
stacles to,  ii.  468. 

Education — The  Chrestomathic  system  of— 
The  special  advantages  of,  viii.  11-16.  See 
Learning. 

Objections  to,  answered,  viii.  16- 

21. 

Obstacles  and  encouragements  to, 

viu.  22-25. 

Priority  of  subjects  in,  viii.  25-28. 

Stages  of  instruction  in,  viii.  28- 

40. 

Branches  of  instruction  excluded 

from,  viii.  40-43. 

• Intellectual  exercises  of,  viii.  44- 

46. 

Principles  of  management  of,  viii. 

46-53. 

See  Chrestomathic. 

Education — Moral  and  scientific.  Notes 
on,ftx)m  the  Memorandum-book,  x.  76-77. 

Education-miniBte1^— Provision  for,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  441-443.  Func- 
tions, 441-442.  To  preside  at  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  ofilce,  442.  To  ex- 
ercise as  to  educational  establishments, 
the  Inspective,  Statistic,  and  Melioration- 


suggestive  frmetions,  ib.  To  report  as  to 
any  establishments  kept  up  to  give  re- 
wards to  the  propagators  of  particular 
opinions,  ib.  Limits  of  his  interference 
with  religion^-to  report  doctrines  appeazw 
ing  to  be  conducive  to  crime,  ib.  To  re-  ' 
port  whether  children  should  be  educated 
for  colonization,  on  account  of  ibid  prea- 
sure  of  population,  443. 

Edward  I.  noticed,  v.  159,  248. 

Edward  III.  noticed,  x.  12-13. 

Edwards — ^Bryan.  Opinion  of,  on  profits  of 
colonies,  iii.  54. 

quoted  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  in 

the  slave  trade,  iv.  196-197. 

Effect — Cause  and — Fictitious  entities  con- 
nected with,  viii.  206-210.    See  Cause  and 

EffiMt. 

Eflbcts — Division  of,  into  tiiose  of  the  first 
and  those  of  the  second  order,  and  the  uses 
made  of  it,  iii.  288-290. 

ligeretic  Coenonesiology,  or  Rhetoric.  Its 
position  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  91. 

Egotism — Occasions  when  it  should,  and 
when  it  should  not  appear,  ix.  5. 

Egremont — Lady.    Notice  of,  x.  91. 

Egypt — Priesthood  of,  characterized*  i.  537. 

—  Incestuous  alliances  in,  alluded  to,  i.  351. 

Egyptians — Hereditary  professions  among 
the,  ii.  229  n  f. 

Either — Ambiguous  employment  of  the 
word  instead  of  each,  viii.  314. 

lyectment — Action  of,  animadverted  on,  iii. 
410;  vi.  579  n  ». 

Elasticity  as  a  source  of  motion  in  the  form 
of  gasification  and  degasifioation,  viii.  134- 
136. 

Eldon — ^Lord.  Indications  respecting,  v. 
348-382.  Analysis  of  charges  against,  in 
the  Indications,  A».,  v.  348-349.  The 
abuses  he  found  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  as  to  fees  to  masters,  &g.,  and  their 
increase  under  him,  v.  349-351.  Sanc- 
tion given  to  creation  of  fi»es  by  Lord 
Erskine,  351-356.  Mr  Lowe's  exposure, 
357-359.  The  case  of  SaUsbnry  as  to  pri- 
son fees,  359-362.  Procures  an  act  to 
legalize  the  laying  on  of  foes,  362-364. 
Accession  to  swindling  in  countenancing 
the  system  of  fees  for  fictitious  attend- 
ance, 364-367.  Comparison  with  ship- 
money,  367.  Danger  of  the  abuse  tested 
by  applying  the  principle  to  other  depart- 
ments, 367-368.  Head  of  a  partnership 
in  plunder,  868-369.  Use  of  dispensing 
power,  869-370.  Evidence  of  Romilly 
and  others  in  favour  of,  disputed,  870- 
372.  Resume  of  his  defects  in  regard  to 
doubts,  &c.,  372-375.  Equity  has  become 
a  system  of  frau4  and  extortion  under, 
375-377.  The  amount  of  his  salary  com- 
pared with  his  work,  and  his  own  defence 
to  charges  on  the  subject,  377-382. 
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EUon—  Lord — IndSeations     fwp«ctiiig — 

Benthmni  entreated  lo  lappreM,  x.  542. 
Delays  in  tlie  Goorl  «r  CSumeery 

under,  z.  46(M61. 
^ His  bill  for  reforming  the  Court  of 

Session  in  SooUand,  ezaminedy  ▼.  47-53. 

153-155. 
His  donbtSyiL  175. 

—  —  Specimen  of  inaptitnde  of  expression 
by,  iii  373  n. 

Casnal  notices  of,  iii.  375, 387  n,  389, 

427  n;  !▼.  425  n,  434  n  t ;  ▼.  2, 159, 247, 
285,  316,  340,  391,  403,  414,  473,  542, 
545,  559,  586  n,  591,  596;  iz.  196  n,  219, 
414,  520,606;  z.  51, 186,  531,  534,  571, 
572,  575, 596;  zL  10, 105. 

Election— The  doctrine  of,  in  religion,  L  9  n. 

Election  (of  representatiTes) — ^Reasons  why 
it  shoiQd  be  imniediate,  and  not  by  the 
election  of  electors,  ii.  301  ;  iz.  117- 
118. 

Elections  (of  representatiTes) — ^Frequency 
of,  as  a  means  of  secoring  aptitnde  in 
members,  iii.  542-543. 

—  Hlostrations  of  tyranny  at,  It.  435- 
436  n. 

—  Elements  of  the  ezpense  and  ineonye- 
nienoe  attending,  iiL  546. 

—  Inflaence  of  wealth  on,  ii.  312. 

—  Ezamination  of  the  corrupting  tnflaenees 
that  affect  the  freedom  of,  ill  476-482. 

—  Bribeiy  and  intimidation  at,  compared 
with  each  other,  iii.  482-485. 

—  Corruption  at,  would  be  neutraliied  by 
secret  roting,  u.  453-454. 

—  Proper  iniiuences  on,  iii.  448-449. 

—  The  sereral  collateral  CTils  attendant 
on,  iii.  558-559. 

—  Means  for  reducing  the  ezpense  and  in- 
couYenienoe  of,  iii.  547-548,  558-559. 

—  Discussions  and  addresses  at,  not  re- 
strained by  secret  Toting,  ii.  369. 

—  Contested.  Better  if  the  purchase- 
money  in,  went  to  the  Nation,  instead  of 
indiTidnsls,  iy.  373  n. 

— Secret  yotingat,iL  368-369;  iii.  487-490. 
iSM  Secrecy. 

—  Resolutions  as  to,  prepared  by  Beutham, 
and  moTod  by  Sur  F.  Bardett,  z.  495-497. 

^  Apparatus  for,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill 
— ayoidance  of  miselection,  tumult^  ez- 
pense, ftc,  UL  571-574. 

—  Promulgation  and  recommendation  of 
oandidatM  at,  in  terms  of  Radical  Reform 
Bill,  iU.  574-575. 

—  Method  of  certifying  and  registering 
persons  qualified  as  roters  at,  for  purposes 
of  Radical  Reform  BiU,  iii.  575-577. 

—  Form  of  conducting,  by  Radical  Reform 
BUI,  iiL  577-579. 

Election  Districts — Plan  of  dirision  of  the 

country  into,  iii.  579-582. 
Election  causes— Necessary  multiplicity  of 

eTidtnce  in,  yii.  534. 


Electfon  canses  pvtieuhtfly  unmeet  for  ju- 
dicial priyaey,  tL  372. 

Election  committees  Ezpense  and  iucon- 
yenience  inseparable  from,  iii.  546-547. 

Election-master  general,  and  assistont  offi- 
cials— Proyision  for  appointment  of,  in 
Radical  Reform  BiU,  iu.  567-570. 

Election-minister— Functions  of,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  in  putting  in  ezecu- 
tion  the  Election  Cede,  iz.  428. 

Electionofflces — national  and  distiict — Pro- 
yisions  for  appointment  of,  in  Radical 
Reform  BUI,  iu.  567-570. 

Electioneering— proscribed  to  Judges,  iy. 
379. 

Electiye  franchise  compared  with  qualifica- 
tion of  jurors,  ii.  127-128. 

The,  a  trust,  L  484  ;m.  560. 

Electors — Elemento  of  reform  with  regard 
to  the  position  of,  uL  452-454.  Virtual 
nniyersality  of  suflbage,  452-453.  Free- 
dom of  suiErage,inclucUng  secrecy,  453-454. 

—  Definition  and  constitution  of,  in  Radical 
Reform  Bill,  iiL  564-566. 

—  PubUcity  of  legislatiye  proceedings  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  act  from  know- 
ledge, U.  312. 

—  Table  of  the  numbers  of,  in  seate  open 
to  competition,  iiL  530. 

—  Dependence  ofrepresentatiyes  on,  urged, 
iii.  454-456. 

—  Use  to,  of  a  Rationale  attached  to  the 
body  ofthe  law,  iy.  493. 

—  Adyantages  to,  of  the  airangements  laid 
down  in  the  Reform  Catechism,  iu.  549- 
550. 

Electoral  addresses— Specimens  of,  z.  245. 
Electoral  districts— Proyision  of   Radical 

Reform  BiU  as  to,  iiL  563-564. 
Proyision  in  Reform  Catechism  for 

diyision  into,  iu.  540-541. 
Equality  with  respect  to,  iu.  518- 

519,  532-533,  540-541,  561, 563. 
Electric  source  of  motion — llie  limited  ez- 

tent  of,  yiu.  187-138. 
Electricity— UtiUty  of,  U.  266. 

—  defined  and  located  in  the  Chrestomathio 
system  of  Instruction,  yilL  32. 

—  lUustratiye  of  the  rise  of  new  branches 
of  Art  and  Science,  yiu.  27. 

—  lUustratiye  of  the  formation  of  scientific 
nomenclature  from  incidental  circum- 
stences,  yiii.  70-71. 

—  How  far  connected  both  with  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  yiii.  32. 

Eleemosynary  Adyocate — ^Reasons  for  ap- 
pointment of,  by  Deapateh  Court  BUI,  and 
corresponding  proyision,  iiL  310,  342. 

^yisions  for  appointment  of,  in  terms 

of  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  577-579. 

See  Adyocate. 

Eleemosynary  fimction  of  Local  Headman 
by  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  616-617. 

Elements— The  dassUication  of,  as  fire,.air> 
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'    earth,  and  water,  a  reliqne  of  barbaroiu 

science,  Tiii.  79-80. 
SUmenti  of  tks  Art  of  Packing  as  applied 

to  special  Juries,  particularly  in  cases  of 

libel  Law,  y.  61-186. 
Adrertisement  to  first  edition  of, 

T.64. 
Elephants — Speculations  on  the  possibility 

of  employing  them  as  a  moYing  force,  iy. 

145  n. 
Elisabeth — Queen — Hermonopolies,  iy.  262. 
Infiillibtlity  claimed  for  the  Church 

during  the  reign  of,  y.  228-229. 

Reign  of,  characterized,  iii.  516  n. 

Ellenborough — Lord — His  definition  of  the 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  y.  97, 243. 

—  —  His  dicta  on  Gobbett's  trial,  taken  as 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  Libel  Law,  y. 
106-114. 

His  enlargement  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy animadyerted  on,  y.  249. 

—  '—  His  Act — A  characteristic  memoiial, 
y.  363. 

Casual  notices  of,  y.93  n,  113, 117, 

151  n,  159, 162  n,  480. 
Ellice— Lady  Hannah— allusion  to,  zi.  71. 
Elliot— Mr,  ayisiter  at  Bowood,  z.  94, 95, 96. 
Elliot — Mr,  Minister  at  Copenhagen— Ob- 

seryations  on  the  Declaration  presented 

by,  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  urging  a 

rupture  with  Russia — under  the  title 

«  Anti-Machiayel,"  x.  201-211. 
Ellis— Mr— The  last  scriyener  of  the  city 

of  London,  noticed,  x.  124. 
Eloignment  of  eyidence — ^Presumption  of 

guilt  from,  yii.  47-49  n. 
Elucidations — bad  practice  of  printing  them 

at  a  distance  from  the  matter  elucidated, 

yiii.  178. 
Emancipate  your  €olonie$.     A  pamphlet 

addressed  to  the  National  Conyention  of 

France,  m  1793,  iy.  407-418. 
Emancipation  of  slaye»— Compensation  in 

the  case  of,  considered,  i.  312-313. 

Proper  principles  of,  i.  346. 

Embargo— Circumstances  justificatiye  of,  iL 

512. 
Embecslement — Nature  of  the  offence.i.  117- 

118. 

—  Place  of,  in  the  snbdiyisions  of  the  Penal 
Code,  iii.  166. 

Embioecopic  Epigeoscopics,  or  the  natural 
histoiy  of  animals  and  yegetables — Posi- 
tion of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketdi  of 
Art  and  Science,  yiii.  86-87. 

•—  —  Diyision  of,  into  Azooecopic  and  Zoo- 
scopic,  yiii.  87. 

Emblematiopunishments  for  offences  against 
honour,  i.  381. 

inferring  inikmy,  i.  461. 

Emigration— Whether  Goyemment  should 
interfere  in,  iii.  74-75. 

Emolument  deriyedfirom  supporting  opinions 
— Eilbct  of,  ii.  264. 


Emoluments  of  public  oflces— Roles  as  to, 

it.  238-240. 
Smallness  of,  condudye  to  aptitude, 

y.  271-272. 
should  be  the  least  that  the  duties 

wiU  be  lighUy  done  for,  ii.  241-242. 
Nominal  should  not  exceed  real, 

ii.  242-243. 
Expense  of,  should  be  heme  by 

those  benefited,  iL  243-244. 
should  be  large  enough  to  ex- 
clude corruption,  ii.  244-245. 
Principles  applicable  to  reduction 

of— indemnity,  Ac,  ii.  251-252. 
Influence  of,  on  the  i«al  of  oiBoiali, 

it  235-237. 
Emotion — Relation  of,  to  pleasure  and  pain, 

X.  509. 
Emotions — Bodily,  how  Ua  they  indicate 

mental  feeling,  i.  27-28. 
Emperor — costlLiess  of  a  nation  haying  so 

high  a  title  in  its  chief  magistrate,  ix.  89. 
Empiric — ^popular  adaptation  of  the  term 

renders  it  unfit  for  use  in  Encyclopedical 

nomenclature,  yiii.  88  n. 
Employers    and   Employed — Plan   for   a 

general  system  of  communication  between, 

and  its  anticipated    results,  yiii.  398- 

399. 
Eifectofthe  relationship  between, 

on  eyidence,  yiL  575-576. 
Employment— Choice  of  species  of,  in  pri- 
sons, urged,  iy.  59-61. 

—  of  conyicts  under  the  Panopticon  plan, 
iy.  141-153.    Ste  Panopticon. 

—  Uses  of  statistical  inibrmation  as  to  the 
state  of,  ix.  627. 

—  Suitable.  Increased  chance  of  prepara- 
tion for,  by  the  Chrestomathic  system 
of  education,  yiii.  1 1 . 

Employment-yarying  principle,  in  the  man- 
agement of theChrestomathicschooI,yiiL53. 

Empson  and  Dudley — Allusion  to  the  ex- 
tortions of,  iii.  427  n. 

Emulation— Encouragement  of,  in  schools, 
u.  198. 

—  Cultiyation  of,  by  competition  for  re- 
wards, ii.  225-229. 

—  as  a  security  for  judicial  aptitude,iii.  396. 

—  among  judges — Extent  of  the  operation 
of,  yii.  288-289. 

Enactment — ^Functions  exercised  in  giying 
existence  to  an,  iii.  216. 

—  Forms  of— ConsiderationB  regarding,  ilL 
277-283. 

Enclosure  Bills— System  of,  noticed,  i.  842. 

—  —  (kyourable  both  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  yiii.  449. 

Encouragement — ESflbct  of,  on  trade,  iii.  57. 

Encouragement  to  crimes — How  to  aydd 
flimishlng,  i.  546-548.  Unjust  detention 
of  property — ^by  debt,  &0.,  546-547.  Un- 
lawful destruction  of  insured  property, 
&C.,  547.    Treasonable    insurances,   ib. 
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Peculation  by  raperintendiDtSyib.  States- 
man  profitin|f  by  war,  tb.  Wagen,  547- 
648.    Monastio  tows,  648. 

Encyclopedia — Defects  in  the  tenu^  fbr  the 

•  pnipoees  to  which  it  ie  applied,  tUI.  73  n. 

Encyclopedical — Use  of  the  tenn,  to  express 
matters  connected  with  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge,  yiii.  67. 

Encyclopedical  Hap— D'Alembert's,  its 
in^Mrfections  as  a  general  division  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Tiii.  73-82.  1st.  Snbjeot 
inadeqoatdy  designated — Figured  qrs- 
tem  o^  haman  knowledge,  73.  Poetry 
incladed  in  knowledge,  ib.  Art  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  whereas  it  should  hare 
been  conjoined  with  Science,  73-74.  2d. 
Primary  source  of  division  ill  chosen — not 
chosen  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but 
of  the  human  fiftculties  employed  on  it,  74. 
Memory,  reason,  and  imagination,  his  list 
of  the  fiMulties — ^an  imperftct  one,  ib. 
Perception  which  employed  in  all  omitted, 
74.  Attempt  to  nmke  a  more  complete 
list  of  the  fibculties,  74-76  n.  The  in- 
Ycntor,  the  learner,  and  the  teacher—the 
subjects  of  distinct  fisoulties,  75-76. 
These  described,  ib.  The  distinction 
lost  sight  of  by  D'Alembert,  76.  Fa- 
culties ranged  according  to  what  they 
produce—^,  g.  Poetry,  music,  &c.,  ib. 
Reason  an  improper  term,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally used  to  express  approbation  of  the 
method  in  which  the  ratiooinatlTe  and 
judicial  faculties  are  exercised,  77.  False 
allocation  of  subjects — nndor  memory, 
natural  and  eivil  history — under  reason, 
natural  philosophy,  ib.  Superstitions 
admitted  which  shouldhaye  been  exploded 
in  D'Alembert's  day,  77-78.  8d.  Scheme 
of  division  loose  and  irregulai^-a  contrast 
with  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  the 
Bifhrcate  mode,  78-79.  4th.  Appellations 
inapposite,  79.  5tlL  Distinctions  unwar- 
ranted by  corresponding  dilTerences,  ib. 
•6th.  Repetitions,  or  ^  same  cRijects 
presented  to  view  under  different  names 
—The  materials  of  the  earth's  surfitoe 
brought  four  times  over  under  the  sulject 
of  memory,  79.  The  same  repetition  re- 
peated for  the  supernatural,  ib.  Brought 
forward  again  as  the  subjects  of  reason, 
ib.  Meteors  and  elements  made  separate 
classes,  79-80.  Seems  to  adopt  the  old 
division  of  all  things  into  earth  and  heaven, 
80.  The  nature  of  the  discourse  incom- 
plete— BO  complete  propositions  with 
verbs,  thereby  indeterminate  and  veiled 
from  controversy,  80-81.  Apology  for  the 
defects,  81-82. 

Encydopedioal  Noraenelature— Comae  to 
be  taken  for  framing  the  most  petfect 
practicable  system  of,  viii.  71-73. 

Eneyelopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Science- 
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synoptic  table,  viii.  82-95.  Eudsemoalcs 
(or  wellbeing)  the  object  of  every  art,  and 
sabject  of  eveiy  science,  82.  Coneopon- 
dent  to  wellbeing  as  an  art,  is  Ontology, 
(the  science  of  b^ng,)  83.  Ontology  di- 
vided into  Goenoscopic  (regarding-pro- 
perties  common  to  aJl)  and  Idioseopic, 
(regarding  properties  peculiar  to  dasses,  i 
or,  the  former  metaphysicfl^  the  latter  idl 
other  branches,  83-84.  Division  of  Idio- 
seopic Ontology  into  Somatologv  (sdencee 
of  body)  and  Pneumatology,  (science  of 
mind,)  84.  Division  of  Somatology  into 
Pososcopio  (quaatity-n^;arding)and  Poi- 
oscopic,  (quality-regarding,)  85.  Division 
of  Pososoopic,  or  B&thematics,  into  Mor- 
phoscopio  (form-rsgardifl^)  and  Alego- 
morphic,  (fonn-not-regarding,)  or.  Geo- 
metry and  Arithmetic,  85-86.  Division 
of  Arithmetic  into  Gnostosymbolic  (signa- 
of-known-quantity-regarding)  and  Agnos- 
tosymbolic,  (signs-of-nnknown-quantity- 
regarding,)  or  simple  Arithmetic,  and 
Algebra,  86.  Poioocopic  Somatology  di- 
vided into  Physiurgoscopic  (nature's- 
work-regarding)  and  Anthropu^scopic, 
(man's-work-regarding,)  or  Natural  His- 
tory and  Natunl  PhHosophy,  ib.  Divi- 
sion of  Physiurgios  into  Uranoscopic 
1  heavens-regarding)  and  Epigeoecopic, 
on-earth-regarding,)  ib.  Division  of  Epi- 
geoscopic  Physinigies  into  Abioscopic  (or 
Ufe-not-possessing,  &c)  and  Embioscoplc, 
(or  life-possessing,  &c.,)  86-87.  Division 
of  Embioecopic  into  Aiooscopic  (Botany) 
and  Zoosoopic,  (Zoology,)  87.  Division 
of  Anthropnrgics  into  Goenoscopic  or 
Phanerodynamio,  (or  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy,) and  Idioseopic,  or  Crypto-dyna- 
mic,  (Chemistry,)  87.  Second  division  of 
Anthropurgics  into  Anapiric  (or  Experi- 
mental Philosophy)  and  Catastatico-chres- 
tic,  (or  Technology,)  88.  Division  of 
Pneumatology  into  Nooscopic  (intellec- 
tual-foculty-regarding)  and  PaUiosoopiCy 
(sensitive-fiMulty-regarding,)  ib.  Divi- 
sion of  Pathoscopic  into  Aplopathosoopie 
(mere-sensation-regarding)  and  Thelema- 
toscopic,  (volition-regarding :  Ethics^)  89. 
Division  of  Nooscopic  Pneumatology  into 
PlasioBcopic  (or  formation-regarding :  Lo- 
gic) and  Coenonesioscopic,  (or  communi- 
cation-regarding,) 90-91.  Division  of 
Coenonesioscopic  into  Didactic  (informa- 
tion-affording) and  Pathodnetic  (passion- 
exdtiag,)  91.  Division  of  Ethics  into 
Dicastic  (or  censorial)  and  Exegetic  (or 
expodtoiy,  92-94.  Second  divinon  of 
Etiiics  into  Genicoscopic  (general-matters- 
regarding)  and  Idioseopic,  (partumlar- 
matters-regarding,)  viz.  Tbeoretieal  and 
Practical,  94.  Third  dividon  of  Ethics 
into  Poliosoopic  (or  state-regarding)  and 
Apolioscopic,  (or  not-state-regarding,)  94. 
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DiTiaioii  of  PoUoeoopio  into  Etoeoopio 
(mteiior-ooii«eiiu»regtrdiiig)  and  £zo- 
8coi^  (exterior-ooDeenu-regtfding)-— In- 
tern*! and  International  PoUtioiy  ib. 
Diviflion  of  Esoterie  into  Nomothetio  (or 
kgialatite)  and  Anennomothotio,  (or 
withoat  legislation,)  ib.  DiTision  of  Ane- 
nnomothetio  into  Anotistie  (nneonten- 
tiouB)  and  Sristio  (Jadioial)— oidinary  ad- 
ministration and  jndioature,  94-95.  Di- 
▼iflion  of  Eristie  into  Autothttio  (Mlf-ei- 
tabliflbed)  and  Catantauithetio  (aooording 
to  legiBlation,) — Common  and  Statute 
law^  96. 

Eneyolopedieal  Sketcbof  Art  and  Sdenoa— 
ExplaaationB  relatire  to,  yiii.  96-9&  See 
Table. 

Enoyclopedioal  Table  on  Diagnun — Uies  of 
the,  Tiii.  98-100. 

Reaeone  why  the  mode  of  diTiaion 

in,  Bhonld  be  ezhaastiye,  Tui.  101-102. 

Directions  for  planting,  in  any  giren 

part  of  Art  and  Scienee,  viu.  118-121. 

End  in  view — How  far  a  term  interoonrer- 
tible  with  subject,  riii.  205. 

End  justifying  the  means— Fallacy  of  the 
principle  iify  ii.  469-470. 

Ends  of  jadioatnre— Oeneral  view  of,  ii. 
8-11. 

Ends  of  pnnishment~-The,  I  396-897. 

Ends  and  means  of  the  Constitntional  Code, 
ix.  150-158. 

Enforeement  of  formalities  of  deeds,  yi.  5 1 7- 
525.    See  Formalities. 

Engagements— The  fhldlment  of,  not  pro- 
vided for  by  Common  Law,  ▼.  488. 

England — Deficiency  of  proyisions  in,  for 
protection  from  injuries  against  honour, 
i.  542. 

—  Adjudication  of  cases  in,  witiiout  hear^ 
ing  the  merits,  ii.  74. 

—  Union  between,  and  Scotland.  Com- 
mentary on,  ii.  405-407. 

—  Prosperity  and  happiness  of— Estimate 
of  the,  and  explanation  of  the  causes  of, 
ii.  119-120. 

—  has  the  credit  of  producing  the  system 
of  oral  examination  in  Judicature,  tL  506. 

—  No  constitution  in,  according  to  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  the  term,  ix.  9. 

—  The  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral dirisions  of,  explained,  ix.  149- 
150. 

—  Bank  of.    See  Bank  of  England. 

—  Church  of— peijuries  committed  on  the 
side  of,  Tii.  424  n  f. 

See  Church  of  England. 

English— The.  Their  diffidence  towards, 
and  jealousy  of  Foreigners,  ii.  558. 

English  language— Possessing  tiie  greatest 
number  of  words,  is  most  capable  of  ex- 
pressing modiflcatiohs  of  ideas,  viiL  187. 

•^  —  The  conjunction  or  a  sonroe  of  atn- 
biguity  in,  riii.  84-85  n. 


English  language  can  express  continuance 
of  action  in  yerbs,  which  the  French  can- 
not, yiii.  850. 

Characteristics  of  simplicity  in,  in 

the  expression  of  case,  gender,  and  num- 
ber, yiu.  345-347. 
Simplicity  and  force  of,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  inflections,  riii.  310  n. 

The  best  adapted  Ibr  a  treatise  on 

Uniyersal  Grammar,  riii.  342. 
English  Law — Simplicity  of  tiie  early  prao- 
tice  of,  IL  151-152. 

Ftoposed  as  a  standard  from  which 

to  judge  in  transplanting  laws,  171-172. 

General  yiew  of  the  imperfections  of, 

particularly  as  a  rule  of  action  for  the 
natives  of  India,  L  185-188. 

Large  features  of  excellence,  and 

gross  defects  in,  iy.  314. 
Aberrations  of,  in  respect  to  the  re- 
quisition of  more  than  one  witness,  vii. 
525-531. 

Aberrations  of,  in  regard  to  making 

some  kinds  of  eridence  oonolnsiye,  yii. 
549-558. 
Aberrations  of,  in  regard  to  authen- 
tication of  writs  in  general,  rii.  188- 
195. 
Aberrations  of,  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thentication of  wills,  yi  542-551. 
Aberrations  of,  in  regard  to  make- 
shift eridence,  vii.  165-178.    See  Make- 
shift. 

Arrangements  of,  as  to  exclusion  of 

evidence  on  the  ground  of  vexation,  vii. 
352-358. 

Collection  of  eridence  under,  yi,  34- 

43.    See  Collection. 

Compression  of  eridence  in,  occasions 

exclusion,  vii.  538-540. 

Cross-examination  under,  vi.  83-34. 

Errors  of,  with  regard  to  publicity 

and  privacy  in  judicature,  ri.  372-380. 
See  PubUcity. 

Errors  of;  in  regard  to  Probative 

force  of  circumstantial  eridence,  vii.  68- 
73. 

Examination  of  the  course  pursued 

by,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  a  plain- 
tiff, rii.  489-496. 

Course  pursued  by,  in  regard  to  the 

testimony  of  a  defenduit,  vii.  496-506. 

Form  of  swearing  a  witness  by,  vL 

323. 

Inconsistency  ol^  in  questions  as  to 

Exclusion  of  eridence,  ri.  113. 

Inconsistencies  of,  with  regard  to 

Self-disserving  eridence,  vii.  468-472. 

Instances  <rf  Extempore  Recordation 

in,  Yi,  82-83. 

Judicial  recordation  under,  vi  414- 

415.    See  Notation. 

Practice  of,  as  to  Hearsay  eridence, 

rii.  134  n. 
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Eii(^h  Law— Pnotiee  of,  in  ease  of  make- 

Bhifb  evidence,  vi.  60. 
Practice  of,in  regard  to  eyile  arinng 

from  Taxation  in  prodacing  evidenoe,  tl 

108-104, 110. 
Probable  origin  of  the  ezclnsionary 

mles  as  to  eridence  in,  Tii.  517-519. 
Rejection  oftheeTidence  of  co-parties 

for  or  against  each  other,  by,  yii.  506-517. 

£1^  Co-parties. 

Scale  of  trostworthiness  in,  tL  175. 

Snrplosage  of  writing  in  contracts 

&C.,  by,  vi.  581-582. 
General  defects  of,  in  regard  to  m- 

denoe,  vi.  206-207, 213. 
incidentally  animadyerted  on,  L  157; 

ii.  32,  35,  38,  40,  47,  55,  57,  83,  84,  87, 

104,  109,  111,  112,  140,  155,  169-178, 

196,  222 ;  Ti.  400,  440,  465,  477,  548  n ; 

Tii.  17,  88,  49,  58  n,  160, 194,  369,  409, 

438,  464,  475,  489,  555. 
English  practice — Commencement  of  suits 

by,  animadyerted  on,  ii.  73. 
Resume  of  the  aberrations  of,  iL  178- 

181. 
Mendacity-license  of,  and  other  OTils, 

IL  48-49. 

See  Procedure. 

Eigoyment — The  wealth  spared  for,  is  what 

oan  be  made  ayailable  for  defence,  iiL  37- 

88  n. 
Enlistment  as  a  military  term — Meaning  of, 

ix.  348,  358. 

—  Mode  of,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
896-397. 

Eunity — Crimes  arising  from,  do  not  admit 
of  compensation,  L  578. 

—  Extent  of  the  criminality  of  actions  oc- 
casioned by,  L  81-82. 

—  The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  or  partiality  of  witness — Effect  of.  See 
Cautionary  Instructions. 

Ennui — The  nature  of,  and  nsefiil  instruc- 
tion shown  to  be  a  security  against,  riii. 
8. 

Ensor — Creorge — ^Mention  of,  x.  603. 

Entails — ^Docking — Fraud  inyolyed  in,  y. 
453-454. 

—  Obseryations  on  the  fictions  for  docking, 
Tii.  283-284. 

*—  Erils  of,  and  propensities  which  haye 

giyen  rise  to,  i.  338-334. 
Entanglement---Complexity  productiye  of, 

in  the  drawing  of  laws,  iii.  249-250. 

—  of  jurisdictions,  a  derice  of  the  technical 
system  of  Procedure,  TiL  288-805. 

Enterprise — ^Tendoicy  of  the  usury  laws  to 
suppress,  considered  in  Letters  to  Adam 
Smith,  on  projects  in  arts,  &c.,  iii.  20-29. 

Enthymeme — Nature  of  an,  L  283. 

Ehtitibs— The  method  of  diriding  into  real 
and  fictitious,  and  their  expluiation  in 
tegard  to  eadi  other  by  Paraphiasis  and 
Arehetypation,  riiL  126-127  n. 


Entitie»->Beal  and  fietitioas— Necessity  of  a 
dear  system  of  dirision  of^  in  connexion 
with  language  and  grammar,  to  dear  the 
subject  of  Logie  from  its  clouds,  tUL  119- 
121. 

—  Diyision  of  Perceptible  and  Inferential 
—Real  and  Fictitious,  yui.  195. 

—  Perceptible-— Analyns  of,  as  distii^guidi- 
ed  from  Inferential,  TiiL  195. 

—  Real  M  contradistinguished  from  Ficti- 
tious, analyzed,  Tiii.  196-197.  Whether 
peroeptions  belong  to,  196.  Ideas,  196- 
197. 

—  Inferential,  analyzed,  TiiL  195-196.  Hu- 
man or  Superhuman,  ib.  Examples  and 
illustrations,  196.  Superiiuman  eilher 
super  or  sub  ordinate,  ib. 

—  Fictitious,  analyied,  197.  Spoken  of  as 
real,  ib.  A  Fictitious  always  bears  rela- 
tion to  aReal  entity,ib.  Grades  of  remoTes 
from  the  reality,  ib.  Motion  and  rest  are 
of  the  first  remoye,  ib. 

—  Use  of  the  distinction  between  names  of 
Realand  of Fictitious,Tiii.  198-199.  Clear- 
ness of  ideas  and  obyiation  of  disputes, 
198.  A  seeming  contradiction  in  the 
term  Fictitious  Entity,  owing  to  the  es- 
sential nature  of  language,  ib.  How  dis- 
tinct from  non-entity,  ib.  Can  only  pre- 
dicate of  names  of  Fictitious  entities,  199. 
Can  only  speak  of  what  is  in  our  minds, 
through  Fictitious  entities,  ib. 

•—  Names  of  Physical  Fictitious,  yiii.  199- 
201.  Quantity,  199.  QnaUty,ib.  Place, 
199-200.  Time,  200.  Motion,  Rest,  Ao- 
tion  and  Passion,  200-201.  Relation, 
201. 

—  Real  and  Fictitious— the  great  dlrisiott 
of  the  matter  of  language.  Till.  187. 

—  Real  and  Fictitious— Nouns  ejqpressiTe 
of,  considered  as  conjugates,  TiiL  325- 
326. 

—  Division  into  Real  and  Fictitious— how 
suggested,  iii.  286. 

—  Real  and  Fictitioas— Aristotle's  ten  pre- 
dicaments are,  yiu.  234-236. 

—  Real  and  Fictitious — subjects  of  Metho-  - 
disation  by  denomination,  viiL  262-264. 

—  Division  of,  into  Physical  and  Psydiical 
— ^its  uses,  iii.  286. 

—  Real— The  only  ones  that  can  be  repre- 
sented by  signs,  viii.  243. 

—  Fictitious — Difficulty  of  defining,  iiL 
594  n. 

—  Fictitious — Illustrated  in  the  subject  of 
Motion,  where  imaginary  receptacles  are 
made,  in  which  the  operations  take  plaoe, 
viii.  129-130. 

—  Fictitious— Commenced  list  of,  as  illus- 
trative of  Methodisation  by  Denominatioii, 
viU.  263-264. 

— -  Fictitious— created  by  logical  Aaalyaifl 
fbUowlog  on  physical  Analysis,  tUL  131- 
122 
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EBkitiM— Flelitimis—How  te  M  exposltMni 
of,  can  be  giyen  when  puiiea  haTe  no 
oommon  Ui^piuige,  Tiii.  243-244. 

—  FietitioiiB->BeMoii8  for  the  neoeesiiy  of 
ezpieflBilur  imnuktezial  ideas  by  the  names 
of,TiiL  327-829. 

—  Fietitioa»>-Exposition  of  these  high  in 
the  scale  of  Sabaltemation  oan  only  take 
phMse  by  Arohetypation  or  Paraphrasis 
with  real  entities,  Tiii.  246. 

—  Fictitions— 'Bights  of  property  require 
to  be  e:ipre8Bed  by,  TiiL  624. 

—  Absolute  Fietitions,  of  the  first  order,Tiii. 
201-202.  Matter-— whether  synonymoos 
withsubstaaeet  Tiii.  201.  Form,ib.  Both 
spoken  of  asreeeptacles  of  the  sabstanoe,ib. 
Qnantity— Gontinnons  and  Discrete,  201- 
202.  Space— the  negation  of  motion,  202. 

—  Absolute  Fietitioas,of  the  second  order, 
▼iii.  202-203.  (Quality,  and  its  relation 
to  quantity,  202.  Modification— nearly 
synonymous  with  (Quality,  ib.  Synonyms 
to  Qoality,  ib. 

-—  Fictitious— Connected  with  relation, 
enumerated,  viii.  203.  Exists  whererer 
the  mind  thinking  on  one  object  proceeds 
to  another,  ib.  Most  extensiTO  is  Place 
—next  Time,  ib. 

—  Fictitious — Simple,  connected  with  Be- 
lation,  Tiii.  203-205.  Place,  Time,  Motion, 
Action,  and  Passion  and  Beaotion,  ib. 

—  Fictitious— considered  and  denominated 
in  respect  of  their  oonoomitancy,  Tiii.  205- 
206.  Suliject-Object— End  iuTiew— 
Field :  how  fiur  interoouTertible,  and  pro- 
per uses  of,  ib. 

—  Fictitious— Concomitant,  resulting  ftom 
the  process  of  logical  Aggregation  and 
DiTision,  and  Subaltemation,  Tiii  200. 

—  Fictitious— Political  and  Quasi-political, 
TiU.  206.  Eflbcts  and  causes  enumerated, 
ib.    Pleasure  and  pain  the  source,  ib. 

•—  Fictitious — connected  with  cause  and 
effect,  Tiii.  206-210.   fi!00  Cause. 

—  Fictitious— The  class  o^  connected  with 
Existence,  Tiii.  210-211.  Necessity,  Im- 
possibility, Certainty,  Ac,  ib. 

Enumeration  as  amode  <^expo8ition,TiiL  248. 
EuToy— Bank  of,asaforeign  minister,  ix.  228. 
EuTy — Operation  of,  in  encouraging  fidla- 
des  in  political  discussion,  ii.  473. 

—  Jealousy,  &o.  as  designstiTe  of  motiTos, 
i.  203. 

Eon — ChoTalier  d* — Case  of  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  sex  of,  iii.  192  n ;  tU.  348  n. 

Epicurean — ^made  a  tenn  of  reproach,  i.  5. 

Epigeoaeopic  Phyaiurgics,  or  the  natural 
history  of  the  eartf— Position  of,  in  the 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Ait  and  Seienoe, 
TiiL86. 

DiTision  into  Abieseopio  and  Eknbio- 

seopie,  TiiL  86-87. 

i;pistoUiy  defence  when  to  be  waorted  to 
la  proMduie,  ii.  77-78. 
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Eipistolary  examination  not  used  in  Eng- 
land for  extraneous  witnesses,  tI.  388. 
Epistolary  examination  of  parties  where 
they  are  distant  ftom  each  other,  ii.  100- 
101. 
Epistolary  interrogation— In  what  cases  ap- 
plicable in  Eridenee,  and  how  to  be  ap- 
pUed,  Ti.  82-33, 429-446  :— 

Beasons  for  employing,  in  certain 

cases,  429-430.  Physical  impracticability 
of  oral  interrogation,  429.  Prudential 
impracticability,  ib.  Residence  abroad 
or  at  a  distance,  429-430. 

Cases  for,  particularised,  tI.  431-433. 

Defendant  absent,  plaintiif  applies,  481. 
Respondent  the  plaintiif— does  not  pre- 
sent the  same  call,  432.  Respondent  a 
witness — dangerous  CTidenoe,  but  not  to 
be  entirely  excluded,  432-433. 

Should  the  CTidence  obtained  by,  be 

of  itself  sufilcient  ground  for  decision  t 
Ti.  433-434.  Not  in  criminal  and  other 
important  cases,  434. 
should  not  shut  the  door  on  subse- 
quent «ied  eoM,  Ti.  434-436.  Men  pro- 
bability of  recourse  to  eied  wee  will  tend 
to  securo  truth,  434-435.  The  Trritten 
CTidence  may  requiro  explanation,  ftc, 
435. 
Incongruities  of  English  law  in  re- 
gard to,  Ti.  436-437.  A  party  only  by 
epistolary— an  extraaeouswitness  by  oral, 
436.  Extraneous  witness  only  in  episto* 
laiy  when  he  is  not  to  be  cross-questioned, 
436. 

How  to  apply  to  the  best  adTantage, 

Ti.  487-446.  Rules ;  Deponent  always 
to  speak  in  first  person,  437-439  ;  Pre- 
Tents  incorrectness,  incompleteness,  indis- 
tinctness, circumlocution,  438  ;— use  of 
third  person  instead  of  first  recojicUes 
deponents  to  mendacity,  439 ;  disregard 
of  this  rule  in  English  equity,  440-441 ; 
Paragraphs  should  be  short  and  num- 
bered, 441-443  ;  disregard  of  this  rule  in 
English  practice— equity  procedure,  &c, 
443-446. 

adTcrse  to  a  salutary  promptitude  of 

response,  Ti.  383, 448. 
recommended  irhen  then  an  impe- 
diments to  oral,  TiL  374-375. 
Epistolary  and  end  oTidenoe  compared,  Ti. 

424-426.    jS^OraL 
Epithete— Eulogistic,  Dyslogistic,  and  Neu- 
ter—Employment of,  in  political  discus- 
sion, ii.  436-438. 
Equal— Fallacy  of  proposition  that  all  men 
are  bom  and  remain,  ii  498-499.    Illus- 
trations of  the  contrwy,  ib. 
Equal-justice  ftmd  for  protection  of  helpless 
litigaats— Plan  for,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  490-498. 
Eqaality  aa  end  of  the  law,  iii.  211-213> 
224-225. 

H* 
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XqoftlUy  as  »  Inding  end  «f  th»  Conttttii- 

tUmal  Code,  iL  271-272. 
*-  M  an  object  of  the  Ciyil  Law,  i.  802. 

—  Connexion  of,  with  other  objects  of  the 
law;  erile  of  separating  from  seenrity  and 
the  other  objects,  i.  30S. 

—  Principlea  of  Pathology  on  which  the  ad- 
Tantage  of,  fonnded,  i.  304*307.  Compari- 
son between  extent  of  wealth  and  of  hap- 
piness, 304-305.  Happiness  of  gain  and 
pain  of  loss  compared,  305-307. 

—  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Code  asaa  object  of  the  Civil  Law, 
iz.  14-18.  Not  abeolnte—practieal  only 
to  be  songhty  14.  A  means  of  felicity,  ib. 
Felicity  <kies  not  keep  pace  with  the  aiith- 
metieal  amonnt  of  abondance,  14-1 5.  The 

-  chief  elements  of  enjoyment  common  to 
all,  15.  In  regard  to  property,  the  non- 
possession  not  so  painftU  as  privation,  and 
no  disappointment  where  no  expectations, 
16b  AppUcatiott  to  saceession — distribu- 
tion whm  there  has  been  co-eiqoyment, 
and  consequently  expectatien,  16-17. 
Erils  of  primogeniture,  and  its  feudal  and 
barbarous  origin,  17-18.  Summary  of  the 
benefits  of  equality,  18. 

«^  iniespeetof  wealth— Axioms  m»plicable 
to,  estimating  the  reference  which  the 
proportion  of  happiness  bears  to  that  of 
wealth,  ilL  228-280. 

—  as  an  end  of  the  distributiye  branch  of 
the  law,  iii.  293-294. 

—  Deceptions  e&ct  of  the  term,  i  564. 

—  of  niankind — Irrationality  of  declara- 
tions of,  L  154. 

—  as  one  of  the  rights  of  man—Clause  as 
to,  in  the  French  Declaration,  criticised, 
ii.  524->526. 

—  How  fur,  and  in  what  caees  obtainment 
of,  practicable,  ix.  81.  Unattainable  as  to 
power,  Tirtue,  talent,  &o.;  but  it  may  be 
pre? ented  from  being  infringed  by  Ikcti- 
tious  honour,  ib. 

—  of  suffrage  an  ingredient  in  rofonn^  iiL 
^61. 

—  of  suffrage — ^Briefriew  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute,  ix.  109. 

—  and  security— Oppodtioii  of,  i.  311-812. 

—  and  security — Msaas  of  reconciliation  of, 
i.  312-313. 

—  of  Taxation— Qanse  in  the  French  De- 
claration of  Bights  regarding,  iL  517-518. 

—  as  a  property  of  puniahments,  L  403. 

—  as  a  chaiacteristic  of  rewards,  11. 216. 
Equaliation  of  property  —  Adraatage  of 

Laws  gently  favouring^  iii.  203. 
Equipment  of  persons  rendering  serrioes, 

considered,  .11.234. 
Equity— Examination  of  the  word,  Tii.295 n. 

—  a  word  employed  because  pc^ular^Tii. 
297-298. 

—  used,  to  prevent  common  law  from  being 
intolerable,  vi.  134-135. 


Equity— in  what  distinguished  from  i 
law,  vL  482;  Tfi.  290-291. 

—  System  of,  aaimadyerted  on,  vi  395, 899, 
440  ;TiL  374,  380, 495. 

*-  as  a  separate  department  of  law— un- 
known in  Scotland,  t.  41. 

—  an  instrument  of  firaod  and  extortion 
under  Lord  Eldon,  t.  349-351. 

—  The  remedies  provided  by,  show  the  in- 
efficacy  of  common  law  and  the  want  of 
Codification,  t.  486-488. 

—  Examinationctd  bene  e$te  in — its  imperfect 
effect,  V.  89-40. 

—  various  forms  in  which  evidence  adduced 
in,  and  misohiefe  frvm  the  variety,  v.  517- 
518. 

—  Extent  of  Judge-made  law  in,  iti.  369- 
870  n. 

Equity  causea— DilBculty  of  deciding  what 

are,  vi  374. 
•—  —  Method  of  interrogation  in,  vi.  444- 

445. 
Equity  courts — Bandying  of  causes  in,  vii. 

237. 

Delay  of  remedies  in,  vii.  380-881. ' 

counteract  trial  by  juxy,  viL  471. 

Burden  of  proof  in,  vi.  137, 188. 

Cross-examination  in,  vL  491. 

Defendant's  testimony  enforced  in, 

ViL  501. 
Evidence  in,  committed  to  vrriting, 

vi.  415. 
Irrelevant  evidence  in,  vii.  868,  864, 

865. 
Itoidactty  encouraged  by,  vL  807, 

808. 
Procedure  in,  as  to  evidence  of  do* 

fondants  against  each  other,  vii.  512-517. 
Gilbert's  reason  why  the  proceedings 

of,  are  not  of  record,  vL  185. 
Scramble  of,  with  the  common  law 

courts,  ViL  172-173. 
The  raw  materials  f^m  which  law 

is  manufechired  in,  found  to  be  Writ, 

Fraud,  Accident,  Injunction,  and  Account, 

V.484. 
Commission  of  1825,  to  inquire  into 

the  state  of,  t.  518. 

Delay  and  predpitation  in,  iL  82. 

Expense  and  delay  of  the,  iii.  335  n, 

387-338. 
Nature  of  usual  proposals  for  dear* 

ing  off  arrears  in,  iiL  822. 
Extent  to  vrhioh  appeals  capable  of 

proceeding  in,  examined,  v.  519-520. 
andoommonlawoourta— Absurdity«r 

the  distinction  between,  vii.  800-802. 
and  common  lawcourts— (Quarrel  and 

compromise  between,  vritb  the  results, 

ViL  303-305. 
Equity  jurisdiction— Origin  and  extent  of, 

vii.  291-300.    iStf  Jurisdicticii— Equity. 
Equity  diaaghtsmen  considersd  as  redun- 
dant Judidary  aawistants,  ix.  462-468. 
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Bqtily  pwetfce — A»mid«enk  in.  Grantiiig 
and  refWng  vi,  oonsidered,  tl  465-456. 

Efbofc  of  mnltiplieity  of  parties  in, 

vii.37S. 

how  fiur  i(  foUows  the  Roman  prin- 

eiple  of  reqoiring  two  witnesBeSy  WL  529- 
581. 

—  —  Gompaiison  otj  with  eocleaiaetioa] 
and  admiralty,  tL  497-498. 

PlaintiiTfl  testimony  admitted  1%  to 

the  purpose  of  Tezation  to  defendant,  nL 
492-493. 

Division  of  eanses  into  two  by,  Ti 

498. 

Defendant  examined  in  epistolary 

mode  in^  tL  436. 

Incongmitiee  of  the  mode  of  extne- 

tion  of  OTidenoe  in,  yi.  482-492.  See  £z- 
traotion. 

in  eases  of  acoounting,  TiL  534. 

Seeraey  of,  with  GUbert's  reasons 

considered,  vi.  374. 

Profligacy  of,  ii.  48-49. 

casnaUy  animadyerted  on,  L  228 ;  ii. 

40,  100,  102,  177,  179-180;  iii  20,  312, 
319,  337,  386,  389;  t.  9,  37,  234,  305, 
432,  508, 564, 595  n ;  ix.  472, 553. 

Equity  suit — Instance  of  ooski  in  an,  iii.  31 6- 
317  n. 

Equity  suitors— Petition  of,  for  Despateh 
Court,  iiL  303-305. 

Equity  Degpateh  Court  Propoaair-FlasD.  for 
speedy  and  unexpensiye  termination  of 
suits  in  Equity  courts,  with  form  of  peti- 
tion and  account  of  Proposed  Bill,  iii. 
297-317. 

Purpose  Otf  explained,  iii.  299- 

303.  Honest  and  afllieted  suitors  ad- 
dressed, 299.  Technical  and  summary 
judicatories  contrasted,  299-300.  Autho- 
rities of  which  the  cottperatiou  necessary 
— Parliament,  King,  or  Commons,  300. 
Duration  three  years,  ib.  Judges  to  be 
ehosen  by  suitors,  ib.  Ballot,  ib.  Quali- 
fication and  title  to  rote,  ib.  Inquiry 
into  state  of  suits,  300-301.  Petition  for 
relief  to  be  kept  secret,  301.  Interest  of 
lawyers,  ib.  Machinery  for  circolAting 
and  receiTing  petitions,  301-303. 

EguUy  Dapateh  Court  Bill  for  institution 
of  an  experimental  judicatory,  exemplify- 
ing the  substitution  of  summary  for  regu- 
lar procedure,  and  cleanng  away  arrears 
in  Equity  courts,  iiL  319-430. 

Account  of,  iii.  305-315.    The 

heads,  305.  Examination  of  Solicitors,  ib. 
Pre-audience  of  suitors  by  lot,  305*306. 
Initiatory  examination  of  parties,  306. 
Means  of  intercourse,  ib.  Security  for 
forthconingness  of  persons  and  tMngs, 
806-807.  Elieitation  of  erideaoe,  307. 
Costs  in  Equity  and  Despatch  Court,  807- 
M6.  Exeetttien,  308.  Retrammiflsion  of 
v&flaSdiBd  suits,  ib.  PronrisioBforaxiMiise, 


ib.  Location  of  judge,  ib.  Remun^ratioB, 
308-309.  Registrar,  309-310.  Eleemosy- 
nary AdTOcate,  310.  Deputes  of  judge,&o^ 
310-311.  Powers,  exemptions,  and  checks 
of  judge,  311.  Prehensor  and  Deputes, 
ib.  Consignees,  311-312.  Grounds  of 
decision,  312-313.  The  respective  snit- 
aUeness  of  suits,  in  respect  of  length, 
complexity,  Ac,  to  the  plan,  313-315. 
Audliary  judms  for  complex  suits,  815. 

Equity  Dapatdi  Court  £0^— Information 
requisite  nom  suitors  petitioning  for,  and 
heads  under  which  it  is  to  be  provided,  iiL 
315-317. 

Prefeee  to,  iii.  321-327. 

—  — divided  into  enaotive,  instruc- 
tional, exsmpUftoative,  ratiodnative,  and 
commentative,  iiL  323. 

Nature  of  preamble  to,  iii.  323. 

General  view  of  the  extent  of 

the  powers  conferred  on  the  judge  by,  iii. 

324-325. 

Preamble  of,  iiL  828-380. 

Provirion  in,  for  the  choice  of 

judge  by  ballot  of  suitors,  and  ratification 

of  the  crown,  iii.  330-335. 
Provinon  in,  for  remuueration 

of  jvdge,  and  other  officials,  835-341.   To 

be  by  salary,  not  by  fe^s,  ib. 
Registrar,  Eleemosynary  Ad- 

vocate,and  Judges' Depute  by,iit.  341-845. 
Powers,     exemptions,     and 

checks  to  judge  by,  iii.  345-376.     See 

Judge. 
Functions  of  Prehensors  and 

Messengera  of,  iii.  376-381. 
Provisions  as  to  Consignees  or 

In-trust  holders  in,  iii.  382-888. 
Grounds  of  decision  for  judge 

in,  iiL  888-390. 
Reason  why  suitors  did  not 

petition  for,  iii.  390*391  n. 
Order  of  cognisance  of  suits 

in,  iiL  390-395. 
AuxiliaTyjudges  and  Account- 
ants in,  iii.  395-406. 
Time  for  sittings  of,  with  rea- 
sons against  a<youmments,  &c.,  tii.  406- 

409. 
Arrangements  of  procedure 

in,  iii.  409-427  ^- 
Definitions  as  to  procedure 

in,  iiL  409-410. 

—  .^ Examination  of  soticitors  in, 

iii.  410-413. 

Initiatory  examination  of  par- 
ties and  others  in,  with  securities  for 
veracity,  &c.,  iii.  413-418. 

—  — Means  of  securing  communi- 
cation between  all  the  parties  in,  iiL  418- 
419. 

Mutual  security  for  forthcom- 

ingnsss  of  persons  and  things  in,  ilL  419- 
420. 
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JEgmUf  DttpatA  Cawi  IKtf— How  moMy, 

for  proeoring  «Tid«iioe  in,  lappUed,  liL 

421. 
Elidtolion  of  nilMeqiieiitial 

ovideoM  in,  iu.  421-425. 
.^  ProTirion  for  ezaention  in,  iiL 

423. 

How  Equity  Gout  ooato  ad- 

1  in,  iii.  423-424. 

—  HowDospfttchGoartoofllsad- 
l  in,  iu.  424-425. 
PioTiaion  for  erenloal  retro- 

trusforonoe  of  suit  from,  to  Equity  Court, 

iiL  425. 
^  —  ProTidon  for  meeting  ezpenae 

o^  iiL  425-427. 
Applieation  of;  to  inaolreney 

and  bankraptey,  iu.  428-430. 
ProTieion  for  permanent  Dea- 

patoh  C^rart  in,  iii.  430. 
liiit  of  intended  aehednles  to, 

iiL  431. 
Eristie  administration,— or  Jndioatore— Po- 

dtion  of;  as  a  branch  of  Ethios  in  the  £n- 

eydopedieal  Sketeh  of  Art  and  Sdenee, 

Tiii.  95. 
DiTisioBO^into  Antothetio  andCata- 

nomothetic— by  nnwritten  and  written 

law,  Tiii.  95. 
Ernest— Ifr,  a  Tisiter  at  Bowood,  x.  99, 100. 
firotisis— Application  of;  in  argnment.  Tiii. 

238. 
Error— double  vse  of  the  tern,  L  217. 

—  Sham  writs  of,  as  a  sooree  of  delay,  fte., 
TiL  214-216. 

Errors— Yolgar.    Belatioii  of  foUaciee  to, 

iL380. 
Erskino— Lord.    His  condemnation  of  the 

Court  of  Chaocery,  ▼.  871. 
charged  with  creating  ftm  of  conrt, 

icontrary  to  law,  ▼.  353-356. 
Opinions  o^  on  Psrliamentary  Re- 
form, iiL  443  n,  450  n,  532,  562. 
casually  noticed,  ▼.  27,  159,  162  n, 

352, 354,  356, 357, 369, 605 ;  x.  131, 432, 

564-565. 
Ersidne— John,  the  institntlonalist,  quoted, 

«iL396. 
Escape — Means  of  increasing  the  diiBcnlty 

o^  on  the  pert  of  delinqnents,  L  558. 

—  of  couTiets— Adaptation  of  clothing  to 
the  preTention  of.  It.  156. 

—  of  oonricts— Punishment,  bearing  a  mea- 
suM  to  the  punishment  they  are  under- 
going, the  most  eflbctual  prerentiTe  of; 
It.  29-30. 

-^  of  oonYicts— Proper  puniduaent  for  con- 

nlTance  at.  It.  80. 
^-  of  cottYiots— how  obviated  by  the  Pan- 

optieoA  Plan,  !▼.  4, 102. 

—  of  cottTicts— Necessity  of  the  inspection 
system  to  the  prsTcnticn  of,  illustnted 
Ihim  the  sUte  of  the  American  Peniten- 
tiaries, iT.  238-242. 


Ewheat  compared  with  cermptioB  of  Uood, 

L480n. 
Escheat  mm  Taxation,  or  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  an  extension  of  tiio 

Law  of  EscheM,  ii.  585-598. 
Table  of,  along  with  other  inan- 

cial  schemes,  X.  304. 
Esoscopic,or  Internal  Politics — ^PositioB  of, 

in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 

Science,  viii.  94. 
Essex— Earl  ot    Oj^on  of  the  letters  of, 

X.  583. 
Essoign— Abuses  practised  under,  iiL  420 ; 

T.  525;  TiL  269. 
Established  Religion— Reasons  against,  in 

a  f^  state,  ix.  92-95. 
Establishment — ^Meaning  of  the  word,  as 

politically  employed,  ix.  223. 

—  Use  made  of  the  term,  as  a  vague  gener- 
aUty,  ii.  442. 

—  Religious— Reaaen  why  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
452-453. 

Establishment— The  Judiciary.  Sketch  of, 

ii.  22-23. 
Establishments— Political— Disposition   to 

question  the  utility  of,  rare,  and  should 

be  encouraged,  L  230-232. 
EsUtes— L^  and  equiUble,  vu.  292. 

—  large — Evils  to  agriculture  in  the  exis- 
tence of,  iiL  68-69. 

Esteem — ^Public — ^The  most  efficacious  re- 
ward for  virtue,  iL  233. 

Estoppel— Nature  of,  viL  503. 

Ethical  Science— Difficulty  of  coming  to 
true  conclusions  in,  considered  vrith  re- 
ference to  causation,  vilL  209-210. 

Ethics— expressed  by  Thelematoeeopic 
Pneunmtology,  in  the  Encyclopedical 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Sdenoe,  viiL  89-90. 

—  divided  into  Dicastic  or  Censorial,  and 
Exegetic  or  Expository,  viiL  92-94. 

—  divided  into  PoliosGopto  or  Politics, 
and  Apolioscopic  or  Private  Ethics,  viii. 
94. 

—  Use  of  extending  the  employment  of  the 
word  matter  to,  iiL  287-288. 

—  Common  source  of  confyudon  in  relation 
to,  between  what  ii,  and  what  should  be 
done,  viii.  128  n. 

—  a  department  of  the  field  of  Deontology, 
ViiL  289. 

—  confoonded  with  Deontology,  viiL  128. 

—  Application  of  Table  of  Springs  of  Ac- 
tion as  a  foundation  for  the  science  of,  L 
205-219. 

—  How  separated  tnm  Logic,  which  has  a 
common  oliject  with  it— vis.  wellbeing, 
viiL222. 

—  Private,  as  dtstingnidied  foom  Legiihi- 
tion,L  142-148.  Nature  and  end  of 
Ethics,  142.  Distinguished  fhnn  Govern- 
ment, 143.  Exhibits  therulesof  Prudence, 
{*robity,  and  Beneficence,  143, 158,  Ope- 
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i»tM  in  MMt  wImtc  the  leg»l  tanetlon,  or 
panishment  does  not,  1 44.  Doee  not  ope- 
rate where  panishment  gronndlen,  ib. 
How  flff  when  punishment  inefBoaeions, 
144-145.  C^taee  where  punishment  un- 
pioteble  the  gnat  field  fbr  Ethics,  145- 
146.  Legislation  incapable  of  coercing 
into  pmdence,  146.  Yices  it  is  incapable 
of  suppressing,  146-147.  The  propensity 
has  been  to  caTry  legislation  too  fiur  in 
meh  cases,  147.  Rnks  of  probity  stand 
most  in  need  of  legislatiTe  assistance,  147. 
Beneficence  chiefly  dependent  on  private 
ethics,  147-148. 

Ethics — Private,  or  morals — ^why  neces- 
sarily ezdnded  from  the  Chrestomathic 
system  of  education,  viii.  43. 

Etymologists— A  characteristic  of,  i.  504. 

Etymologimtion  as  a  means  of  Exposition, 
TiiL  245 ;  not  the  usual  etymological  re- 
searches, but  the  tracing  of  iidlections 
and  coigugates  to  their  rw»ts,  ib. 

Euclid — Considerations  as  to  why  he  did 
not  adapt  the  verbal  mode  to  demonstnb- 
tions,  viii.  158-159. 

—  Elements  of— Instance  of  the  study  of, 
without  diagrams,  viii.  156. 

—  casuaUy  noticed,  vlu.  108, 162, 169,177; 
is.  5 ;  xi.  73. 

Eudsemonics — ^The  science  of  wellbeing,  viii. 
289. 

—  or  wellbeing— the  source  of  division 
in  an  encyclopedical  classifioation ;  the 
object  of  every  branch  of  art,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  every  branch  of  science,  viii.  82-83. 

Ealei^— Praxes  of  the  Algebra  of— absence 
ofutmtyin,viii.  173. 

—  Opinion  quoted  flrom,  that  mathematical 
operations  not  usefhl  to  the  mind,  un- 
less comprehension  foUows  them,  viiL  175- 
176. 

—  The  difiiculties  in  comprehending  opera- 
tions with  negative  quantities  not  ex- 
plained by,  but  cleared  in  an  English 
edition,  viii.  178. 

^  Casual  notices  of,  viiL  37, 177. 
Eulogistio— Application  of  the  term,  i.  209. 

—  i^pellatives— Causes  of  the  abundance 
or  deficiency  of,  with  relation  to  the 
springs  of  action,  i.  212-214. 

—  and  dislogistio  epithets — Employment  of, 
in  political  discussion,  ii.  436-438. 

Evans — Mr — ^Remarks  on  a  pamphlet  on 
Reform  published  by,  iii.  535-536. 

Evasion  in  giving  evidence— Nature  of,  vii. 
28. 

Evasive  lesponsion,  as  evidence  of  delin- 
quency, vii.  24-29. 

Events— CoUative  and  ablative,  with  regard 
to  riohts,  iii.  186-190. 

—  Collative  and  ablative.  Use  of  the  dis- 
tinction, iii.  294. 

—  distbgttished  from  states  of  things,  vi. 
217. 


EventuallyHBmendative  ftmction  of  Judgap 

in  the  Constitutional  Code^  ix.  504-508. 
EviDBNCB— The  Rationale  of,  vL  and  viL 

—  Extent  of  the  field  o^  vL  5. 

—  Relation  of,  to  judicature,  vi.  7*8. 

—  a  standing  objeot  of  research  in  every 
line  of  human  conduct,  vi.  509. 

—  in  general,  considered  vi.  208-209.  What 
understood  by  the  term,  20&.  Facts  di< 
vided  into  principal  and  evidentiary,  ib. 
What  questions  oome  under  evidence, 
208-209. 

—  with  reference  to  a  legal  purpose,  vi. 
210-214.  Main  object  to  give  eifect  to 
substantive  law,  210 ;  and  so  be  the  means 
of  rendering  a  service  to  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, 210.  Duties  of  the  Legislature 
in  relation  to,  211-213.  Summary  view 
of  topics  that  may  be  expected  to  be  ban-,, 
died  in  a  work  on  evidence,  vi.  213-214. 

—  Duties  of  the  legislator  in  relation  to,  vi. 
12-14.    Neglected,  ib. 

—  The  several  species  or  modifications  of, . 
vL  2 1 8-220.  Derived  from  perception  by 
individual  himself  or  by  another;  thence 
divided  into  a6  itUrii  and  ab  «Bfr^218. 
Latter  founded  either  on  diacourse  or  de- 
portment, ib.  Division  into  Personal  and 
Real,  ib.  Personal  divided  into  Yoluntary 
and  Involuntary,  218-219.  Division  into 
Depositional  or  Testimonial  evidence  and 
Documentary,  21 9.  Into  Orally  delivered 
and  Scriptitiously  delivered  Depositional, 
ib.  Into  Direct  and  Circumstantial,  ib. 
Makeshift  evidence,  ib.  Non-preappoint- 
ed  and  Ihreappointed,  ib.  Original  and 
Unoriginal,  219-220. 

—  A  standard  lot  of,  taken,  vL  14. 

—  in  relation  to  liscts  in  particular— Con- 
sideration of,  excluded  Aram  Introduction 
to  Rationale,  vi.  139-141. 

—  The  best,  what  1  vL  168-175.  Objects, 
168-169.  Scrutinised  compared  with 
nnsorutinized,  169.  Written  with  Oral, 
or  Permanent  with  Unpermanent,  170- 
171.  OriginalwithTranscriptitious,171- 
174.    Written-Extrsjudicial,  174-175. 

—  State  of  English  law  on  the  subject  of, 
generally  characterized,  vi.  204-207. 

—  In  what  cases  and  on  what  conditions 
should  a  transcript  be  received  in,  vii. 
143-149. 

—  on  which  fitcts  disconformable  to  the 
course  of  nature  have  been  maintained — 
Untrustworthiness  of,  vii.  105-106. 

—  Government,  in  providing  a  fimd  of, 
should  be  limited  only  by  impracticabiUty 
and  expense,  vi.  509. 

^-  Irrationality  of  the  technical  rules  of, 
generally  characterized,  vi.  5-6. 

—  General  animadversion  on  tiie  English 
rules  of,  i.  558. 

—  Personal  attendance  of  paities  for  the 
purpose  of  famishing,  ii.  34. 
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Evidence  disooTered  after  deeisioii — Mode 
of  dealing  with,  ii.  66. 

—  Seirioee  to,  by  defendant's  penonal  pre- 
sence in  court,  ii.  78. 

—  disoovered  after  ultimate  dedrion — 
Manner  in  whicli  it  is  producible,  ii.  168- 
169. 

—  Account  of  provisions  for  elicitation  of, 
in  Despatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  307. 

-^-  Metiiod  of  adjusting  expense  of,  in  pro- 
posed Despatch  Court,  iii.  431. 

—  Hie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adapting 
a  perfect  extraction  of,  to  the  jury  sys- 
tem, T.  82-34. 

—  Difficulty  of  obtaining,  among  conricts, 
iy.  224-226. 

>—  Difficulties  attending  procurement  of, 
from  party  not  being  personally  present 
incourt,ii.  113-114. 

—  Statement  of  sources  o^  in  demand 
paper  in  ordinary  suits,  ii.  66, 70. 

—  Statement  of  sources  of,  in  demand  paper, 
in  case  of  public  offences,  ii.  69,  72. 

—  as  a  foundation  for  legislation — ^Method 
of  collecting  and  reporting  proposed,  in 
Plan  for  Legislation-Inquiry  judicatories 
in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  181-188. 

: —  and  the  parties  connected  with  its  pre- 
servation and  delivery — ^Definitions  as  to, 
for  purposes  of  procedure  in  Despatch 
Court,  iii.  409. 

—  Method  of  elicitation  of,  in  proposed 
Despatch  Court,  iii.  421-423.  Oral,  per- 
petuated by  immediate  minutation,  with 
exceptions,  421-422.  No  exclusion,  422. 
Priority  of  elicitation  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, 422-423. 

—  Provision  for  custody  of  articles  of,  in 
Despatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  387. 

•— -  Extraction  of,  from  parties,  Ac,  by  pro- 
posed Despatch  Court,  iii.  416. 

—  considered  with  relation  to  the  principles 
of  procedure,  ii.  57-62.  Divided  into  in- 
dicative and  appropriate,  57-58.  Ill  ef- 
fects of  excluding  testimony  of  parties, 
68-59.  Kinds  receivable,  59.  Modes  of 
interrogation  to  be  avoided,  ib.  Choice 
of  species,  59-60.  Causes  of  mendacity — 
example  set  by  judges,  60.  Process  of 
probation  analyzed,  60-6 1 .  In  what  cases 
evidence  as  to  character  should  be  re- 
ceived, 61-62. 

<—  asa  branch  of  procedure,  considered  inre- 
ferenoe  to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.26-27. 

—  Arrangements  for  Elicitation,  Recorda- 
tion of,  &c.,  as  prayed  for  by  the  Petition 
for  justice,  t.  602-503. 

—  Facilities  in  obtainment  of,  one  of  the 
objects  which  justify  the  transference  of 
suits  firom  court  to  court,  t.  527. 

k~  in  the  case  of  appropriations  of  property 

for  public  works,  iv.  11. 
^^  RMapitalation  of,  at  instance  of  judge 

or  a  party,  for  Quasi- Jury,  ii.  158-161. 


Evidence— Inspeetion  by  Judges  for  the 
purpose  of  stjfengthening,  by  Oonvwrting 
oral  iiito  real,  ix.  543-543. 

— '  Preservation  of,  from  deperition  by  judge 
acting  on  the  spot,  ix.  643. 

—  ^e  various  fbrms  in  whioh  it  is  elieited 
in  e<iuity  procedure,  and  the  evils  from 
the  variety,  t.  517-518. 

—  discovered  in  course  of  appeal — ^Dis- 
posal of,  ii.  166. 

—  Collection  of,  in  schools,  as  to  all  mat- 
ters aifeoting  the  state  of  discipline  and 
of  scholarship,  vilL  49. 

—  Power  to  a  judge  to  proflEbr  expense  of 
producing,  iii.  366. 

—  fW>m  parties — Absence  of  means  of  eli- 
citing, at  common  law,  shows  the  want  of 
oodifioation,  t.  488-489. 

—  Prospectire — Measnresfor6eouring,ii.4(K 

—  Loss  of,  by  the  transference  of  suits,  v. 
473-474. 

—  and  pleading — False  distinction  between, 
V.  451. 

—  Adscititious,  defined  and  examined,  vii. 
120, 127-129. 

—  Affidavit.    See  Affidavit. 

—  AUbi.    See  Alibi. 

—  Anticipative  survey  of,  as  a  succedaneum 
to  exclusion,  viL  369-371.  See  Anticipa- 
tive Survey. 

—  Article  of,  difficulty  of  limiting  time 
when  it  may  be  produced,  vi.  90-91.  Re- 
medies, ib. 

—  Authentication  of.    1S00  Authentication. 

—  Belief  in.    fi^  Belief. 

—  Burden  of  the  expense  of.  See  Burden 
of  Proof. 

—  Casually  written,  vii.  121-126. 

—  Cause  of  belief  in.    See  Belief. 

—  Causes  of  trustworthiness  and  untrust- 
worthiness  in.  See  Trustworthiness ; 
Untmstvrorthiness. 

—  Circumstantial  —poderiora  priorum — 
priora  potUriorum — events  principal  tfnd 
evidentiary  in  series,  vii.  62-64. 

' —  Circumstantial,  of  delinquency — the  si- 
tuation of  the  accused,  in  respect  of 
motives,  means,  disposition,  character, 
and  station  in  life,  as  affording,  vii. 
53-62.    See  these  sereral  heads. 

See  Circumstantial. 

—  Collection  of,  should  be  by  the  person 
who  decides,  vi.  419-423,  427.  Dangers 
and  inconveniences  of  a  severance,  420. 
Objection  that  collector  of  evidence  may 
not  be  capable  of  decision,  answered,  ib. 
Cases  in  which  the  evil  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, 421.  Interests  which  have  given 
birth  to  the  system,  422-423.  See  Col- 
lection. 

—  Compression  of,  into  a  short  period — 
effects  of,  vii.  538-539. 

—  Dangers  to  be  guarded  against .  with 
regard  to,  vi.  279-282. 
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£?idmiM  of  defendant.    ^  Defeadani. 

—  Epistolarj.  6te  EpiitoUry  Interroga- 
tion. 

—  Ezoeas  of,  an  e^il,  yii.  631-532. 

—  Exeliuion  ot    See  Exoloaion. 

—  Ex-parte  preappointed,  yii.  126-127. 

—  Eztenial— oonaideratione  whether  a  de- 
eiflion  can  be  come  to  without,  and  on  the 
Indge's  own  Imowledget  ri.  276-278. 
Diiferent  eaaes  in  whidi  this  may  take 
plaoe,  276.  If  the  jndge  decide  on  his 
own  eyidence  solely,  he  should  be  a  wit- 
ness on  appeal,  277.  Facts  beliered  for 
their  notoriety  are  only  nomitMlly  with- 
out etidenee,  277-278. 

—  Extraction  of.    See  Elztraction. 

—  Extrajudicially  written,  viL  121-129. 

—  False.  See  Falsehood  ;  Hendacity  ; 
Peijury. 

—  Gilbert's  theory  of,  yi.  183-187.  See 
Gilbert. 

—  Hearsay,  yii.  132-134.    See  Hearsay. 

—  Indicatiye,  yi.  2U. 

—  Interrogated.    See  Interrogation. 

—  Judicial  neglect  of  the  subject,  yL  209. 
•—  Makeshift.    See  Makeshift  Eyidence. 

—  Memoriter,  yii.  137-138. 

—  Minuted,  yii.  138-139.  See  Preappoint- 
ed Eyidence. 

—  Official.    See  Official  Eyidence. 

—  Preappointed.  See  Preappointed  Eyi- 
dence. 

—  Probatiye  force  of.    ^Probatiye  Force. 

—  Properties  desirable  in,  yi.  211. 

—  Prospectiye  yiew  of  the  Rationale  of, 
yi  203-208. 

—  Publicity  and  priyacy  with  regard  to, 
yi.  351-380.    See  Publicity. 

—  Qualities  of  good — Particularity,  Recol- 
lectedness,  Unpremeditatedness,  Suggest- 
edness  to  the  assistance  of  recollection, 
Unsuggestedness  to  the  purpose  of  men- 
dacity, Interrogatedness,  Distinctness, 
Permanence,  yi  283. 

—  Qualities  desirable  in,  yi.  21-22. 

—  Instruments  for  securing  qualities  desir- 
able in,  yi.  22-28.    See  Trustworthiness. 

—  Real  and  ready  written — ^Arrangements 
as  to,  when  puiies  distant  firom  each 
other,  ii.  102-103. 

—  Reported  real,  or  supposed  real,  trans- 
mitted through  other  ntedia,  yii.  152-154. 

—  Recordation  of,  for  eyentual  use — Hie 
absence  of  proyisions  for,  atcommon  law, 
shows  want  of  codification,  y.  489. 

—  Rules  of,  abstract,  and  without  consider- 
ation for  the  sufferings  of  suitors,  yi 
392. 

—  Scientific,  described,  yi.  214. 

—  Security  for,  against  misrepresentation 
and  obliyion,  by  Registration,  yi.  79-80. 
See  Recordation;  Preappointed. 

—  tine  lUe,  described,  yi  214. 

—  Suppression  of— its  evils  in  judicature, 
iv.  339  n  f. 


Byidenoe— Sappresdoa  or  lUniestion  of,  a» 
affording  eyidence  of  delinquency,  yii.  48^ 
50. 

—  Suspicious — Safeguards  against,  yi  1 1(P 
119.  Cautionary  instruetions  to  judge 
for  weighing.    See  InstnictlonB. 

—  Testimonial.    See  Testimony. 

-^  Transoriptitious.    See  Transcript 

—  tending  to  the  prejudiee  of  the  person 
who  dryers  it.  See  Self-disserring ; 
Self-eriminatiye;  Self-inculpatiye. 

—  transmitted  through  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  media,  yii.  154-159. 

—  Unoriginal,  yii  129-132. 

—  of  witnesses.    See  Testimony:  Witness. 
--  Wiitten.  iS^ Contract:  Script:  Writing. 

—  Casual  considerations  regarding,  i  461- 
462;  ii  77,81, 147-148,165, 167, 173, 176, 
180,  181,  429 ;  iii  313,  362  n,  874;  y.  4, 
8,  9,  527;  ix.  462;  x.  568-582;  xi.  39. 

Eyidence-holder — ^E^citation  of  description 
of,  firom  applicant  in  procedure,  ii.  89. 

Definition  of  an,  iii  409. 

Eyidentiary  fiftcte  distinguished  from  princl' 
pal,  ii  61;  yi.  44,208,215. 

Eyil — ^The  component  elements  of,  i  206. 

—  as  denoting  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure — 
Considerations  regarding,  iii.  214. 

—  Preponderant,  justificatiye  of  exolusion 
of  eyidence,  yi.  89-99. 

—  See  Good  and  £yii 

Eyils  of  the  first  and  second  order,  distin- 
guished, i  69-73 ;  yi  9-10. 

—  Irreparable — ^rules  for  protection  against, 
injudicial  procedure,  ii.  28-29. 

Eyil-oonsciousness— ft  preferable  expresdoa 

to  the  dolue  of  the  ciyilians,  iii.  358  n. 
in  an  offence — ^The  material  of,  the 

eyil  of  the  second  order,  iii.  358. 
Eyocation  of  causes — Considerations  as  to 

the  best  mode  of,  iy.  322. 
Exaggeration — Causes  productiye  of,   yii. 

573. 
Examination   as   an  operation  of  Logic, 

yiii.  225. 

—  in  perpetuam  rei  flMmonam,  and  de  bene 
etee,  yi.  568-569  n;  yii.  378-379. 

—  of  a  witness — Form  of,  before  a  jury, 
yi.  328. 

—  before  justices  of  peace.    See  Justices. 

—  Reftisal  to  answer  on,  or  false  or  eyasiye 
responsion  on,  as  eyidence  of  delinqnence, 
yii.  24-29. 

—  Judicial,  of  person  accused,  yii  39-44. 
See  Self-iueulpatiye  Testimony. 

—  in  chief,  and  Cross-examination,  distin- 
guished, yi.  347-348. 

—  Recapitulatory,  at  instance  of  judge  or 
a  party,  ii  158-161. 

to  lie,  in  retentis,  according  to  the 

practice  of  Scotland,  y.  41. 
de  bene  eese,  inadequacy  of,  to  meet 

its  proper  objects,  y.  39-40. 

—  an  inatrnment  for  exercising  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  courts,  v.  485. 
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ExAmiiifttioii— IttitiatoryjOf  PftrtlM,  &e^  for 
pnipoees  of  proposed  Despatch  Conri,  iii. 
41S^18. 

—  of  Solieitan— ProTiaoiiB  for,  in  propoaed 
Despatch  Court,  iu.  410-413. 

—  of  party — Adyantages  of,  for  negatiTo 
exeeatioii«  such  as  outlawry,  ii.  94-96. 

—  Pablie,  of  competitors  for  office,  defend- 
ed, iz.  288-289. 

—  Considerations  as  to  the  application  oi^ 
to  promotion  in  the  army,  ix.  862. 

—  See  Extraction ;  Eyidence;  Interrogation. 
Examination-Jadicatory  for  patting  those 

who  are  fit  for  office  on  the  qnalified  list 

in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  274-277. 
Examinei^-eoUects  eyidence,  but  does  not 

decide,  yi.  876. 
Examiner  newspaper,  noticed,  x«  471. 
Letters  in,  on  the  eyidence  against 

Queen  Caroline,  x«  474. 
Examiner's  ofllce— Utility  of,  yi.  496. 
Example — ^The  operation  of,  in  preyenting 

offences,  i.  396. 

—  Kind  of  punishment  that  operates  as, 
i.71n* 

—  Great  conduciyeness  to,  of  Penitentiary 
punishment,  iy.  244. 

—  as  an  end  of  punishment — ^better  met  by 
a  penitentfary  than  by  transportation, 
iy.  174. 

«-  Conduciyeness to,inparticalarof the  Pan- 

tioon  penitentiary  system,  i.  498-499. 
ethod  in  which  it  operates  in  creating 
crime,  i.  70. 

Exception — Necessary  Tribunals  of:  Courts- 
martial;  Ships;  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  Le- 
gislatiye  bodies,  iy.  334-335. 

Exchange  of  one  matter  of  wealth  for 
another— nature  and  seryices  of,  liL  87. 

-^  Eyery  yoluntary,  is  adyantageous,  iii.  70. 

Exchange — Bill  of     See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Exchanges — Forced.    Eyils  of,  i.  321-322. 

—  Causes  of  inyalidity  in,  i.  331-334. 
Exchequer^— Meaning  of  the  term,  yii.  296 

nf. 
Exchequer  Bills.    See  Bills— Exchequer. 
Exchequer  Chamber — ^Delay  by  writs  of 

error  to,  yii.  214. 
Exchequer— Court  of— Origin  of  jurisdiction 

ofthe,y.482. 
Jurisdiction  stolen  by,  through  legal 

fictions,  yii.  286. 

Oath  of  defendant  in,  yi.  232. 

•^  —  Diyision  of,  into  Uw  and  equity,  yi. 

40;  yii.  420. 

—  —  Deputy  remembrancer  of— eecrecy  of 
proeedure  before,  yi.  875-376. 

•^  —  Arrears  in  Equity  side  of— Proposal 
for  disposing  of,  by  a  Despatch  Court,  iii. 
880.    See  Equity  Despatch  Court. 

Extent  to  which  the  packing  of  Juries 

carried  in,  y.  101-105. 

in  Scotland  abolished,  y.  18. 

—  —  Letter  on  the  packing  of  Juries  in, 


by  Sir  Bichaxd  Phffipa,  to  Chief  Baroii 
M'Donald,  with  the  amwer,  aad  a  eonr- 
mentary,  y.  121-136. 

Excise  Fkoeeeutions— A  species  of  ec^unon 
practised  in  compounding,  x.  84-85. 

—  See  Reyenue. 

Exciseman — Constant  attendance  required 
of,  compared  with  laxity  as  to  legislators, 
iii.  505-506. 

Exdnsion  of  Eyidence— How  it  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  author  as  being  con- 
trary to  justice,  y.  4. 

of  Party— Bad  effects  of,  il.  58- 

59. 

on  the  ground  of  improbity,  yii. 

406-420.    See  Improbity. 

on  the  ground  of  yexation  and 

danger  of  deception  united,  yiL  487  it  eeq. 

as  to  the  authentication  of  write, 

yii.  189-192 ;  on  the  testimony  of  parties, 
189-190;on  the  testimony  of  non-attesting 
witnesses,  190-192. 

when  self-disserring  —  Impro- 
priety of,  yii.  445-472.  fi^Self-disserying. 

in  the  way  of  exempting  certain 

persons  from  giying  eyidence  against 
others,  yii.  472-486.    See  Exemption. 

— of  a  party  to  the  cause  for  or 

against  himself— Impropriety  of,  ii.  26 ; 
yii.  487-489. 

by  rendering  a  particular  species 

of  eyidence  condnsiye,  yiL  542-558.  See 
Condusiye. 

by  limitation  put  upon  the  number 

of  witnesses,  yii.  531-537. 

for  want  of  a  particular  number 

of  witnesses,  yii.  520-531.  See  Multipli*> 
city. 

oral  or  written,  in  the  absence  of 

scriptswith  prescribed  formalitie8,yL  128- 
134. 

takes  place  when  infermal  scripts 

are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  formal  ones 
being  in  existence,  yi.  134-135. 

by  imprisonment  for  debt,  yi.  1 35, 

176-183. 

Authority  can  always  be  found, 

either  for  or  against,  yiL  160. 

the  prindples  on  whidi  it  should 

be  regulated  generally  stated,  with  rules, 
yi.  88. 

Cautionary  instructions  to  judges 

instead  of,  yi.  151-175 ;  yu.  568-598. 

Remedies  succedaneous  to,  viL 

368-383.  Analysis,  368-369.  Antidpatiye 
snirey,  369-371.  Tribunals  within  reach, 
371.  Sittings  uninterrupted,  371-373. 
Preliminary  meeting  of  parties  in  presence 
of  the  judge,  878-374.  Examination  in 
the  epistolary  mode,  374-375.  Power  to 
party  to  produce  expendye  eyidence  at 
his  own  cost,  875-376.  Adyertisements 
to  defray  expense  of  evidence,  376-377. 
Abolition  of  taxes  upon  justice,  377-378. 
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Collection  of  finihooiiiiiig  eridenoe,  with- 
out waiting  for  nnforthooming,  578-879. 
ProTiuonal  deoi8ion»  without  waiting  for 
the  best  eyidenoe,  379-380.  ProTiaiowJ 
oeqneetmtiony  880-383. 

Exdniion  of  Evidenoe — BestomtiTei  to 
oompeteney,  a  partial  preserratiTe  from, 
TiL  433-440. 

— Safeguards   substituted  for,  tL 

116-119, 161-176;  Tii.  663-698.  See  Sal^ 
guards. 

«— The  author's  eondnsions  regard- 
ing, tL  247-248. 

_ afklse  security  against  deception, 

tL  29-80. 

Connexion  of  the  subject  with  the 

ends  of  justice,  Tii  336-386. 

— Disregard  shown  to  the  ends  of 

justice  b7,TiL  336-338.  Prerention  of 
misdecision  and  yezation  pretended  to  be 
consnlted,  887. 

General  view  of  the  misehiefb 

arising  from  the  system  of,  Ti.  86-88 ;  rii. 
338-340. 

>~ Dicta  of  judges  concerning,  TiL 

340-841. 

Spedes  of,  W.  86-116;  Tii.  841- 

342.  PodtiTO  and  negatiTc,  Ti.  86 ;  Tii. 
341.  Absolute  and  conditional,  Tii.  342. 
Exdusion  jt  mm  alia,  and  H  alia,  ib. 

b.  Causes  for  which  it  is  always  pro- 
per— superfluity  and  irreleyanoy,  vi.  89 ; 
Tii.  362-866. 

General  Tiew  of  cases  in  which  it 

is  proper,  tU.  843-846.  Cases  in  which 
no  mischief  at  all  can  result,  348-844. 
Cases  in  which  the  adTantage  predomi- 
nates OTer  the  mischief,  844.  Nature  of 
the  discretion  to  be  employed,  846. 

Causes  for  which  its  propriety 

depends  on  droumstances,  Ti.  90-102. 
AToidance  of  delay,  90-91 ;  Tii.  366-362. 
(See  Delay.)  AToidance  of  Texation,  Ti. 
92-100;  Tii.  846-368.  Modifications  of 
Texation,  92-94;  TiL  846-847.  In  what 
oases  aproper  cause  of  exclttmon,Ti.  94-95. 
Vexation  by  disclosure,  96-99;  Tii.  847- 
860.  Disclosure  of  Catholic  confesdon 
dionld  not  be  demanded,  Ti.  98-99  ;  Tii. 
866-868.  Client's  communication  to  law- 
yer diould,  Ti.  99-100;  Tii.  473-479.  {See 
Vexation.)  AToidance  of  expense,  Ti. 
101-103;  Tii.  868-866.    {See  Expense.) 

— How  to  minimize  the  eyils  which 

oeeadon— condderation  of  droumstances 
of  each  case,  and  timdy  explanation,  Ti. 
102-103. 

.^ English  practice  as  to  the  judicial 

OTils  sought  to  be  relicTcd  by,  tL  103-106. 

•^ General  Tiew  of  causes  for  which 

it  is  improper,  ti.  106-109.  AToidance 
of  deception  through  imbedlity,  106 ;  tU. 
427-432.  {See  ImbedUty.)  Through 
sinister  mterestyTi.  106-106;  Tii.  898-396. 


{See  Interest.)  Through  improbity,  tL 
106;  TiL  406-416.  {See  Improbity.) 
From  religious  creed,  tL  106;  Tii.  420- 
427.  (S^  Atheism:  CMotheism.)  AToid- 
ance of  Texation  from  self-inenlpation  or 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  tL  106-109 ; 
TiL  441,  444.    (fi^  Self-disserring.) 

Exdusion  of  cTidenoe— Causes  for  which  it 
is  improper  conddered  in  detail,  tiL  884 
4t$eq. 

Where  writing  omitted  in  con- 
tracts, Ti.  128-184.  Relation  to  pieap- 
pointed  eridence,  authentication,  &c.,  Ti. 
128-129.  Impropriety  of  the  exdudon 
where  there  is  no  writing  at  all,  129-1 82^ 
Impropriety  where  there  is  writing,  but 
it  is  aUeged  to  be  unfit,  132-184.  See 
Contracts ;  Formalities. 

iuEnglishandotherhtws— Sketch 

of  the  Tarious  kinds  o^  Ti.  1 10-116.  Un- 
disguised, 110-118.  Disguised,  113-116. 
Excludon  of  CTidence  created  by  the 
prindple  that  certain  kinds  of  cTidence 
are  concludTC,  Ti.  114-116;  Tii.  642-668. 
Table  of  grounds  of  exdudon  in  Tarious 
codes,  Ti.  116. 

Inipi>opriety  of  any  against  make- 
shift CTidence,  TiL  169-166. 

negatiTe,  tM.  662-663. 

oocadoned  by  blind  arrangements 

of  procedure,  Tii.  687-642.  £Sm  Procedure^ 

on  Uie  ground  of  danger  of  de- 
ception.  See  Deception. 

on  the  ground  of  interest,  tIL 

893-406.  disinterest. 

Note  on  the  usual  means  of,  iii. 

366-366  n. 

from    interest— Lord   Denman's 

Tiews  on,  xL  39. 

None  in  proposed  Despatch  Court, 

iiL422. 

Probable  origin  of  the  rules  as  to, 

in  English  law,  TiL  617-619. 

Ulterior  safeguards  to  the  incouTe- 

niences  which  may  arise  from  dispensing 
with  the  rules  as  to,  Tii.  698-697. 

Rules  as  to,  not  practised  by  the 

law  oommisdons,  iii.  866  n. 

Exdudon  of  testimony  of  a  criminal  witness 
conddered  as  misseated  punishment,  L 
486-489. 

Excludon  of  parties  from  presence  of  judge 
— a  doTice  petitioned  against  in  Petition 
for  Justice,  t.  446-448,  608-609,  624. 

Excommunication— grounds  on  which  it 
proceeds,  tU.  426. 

—  as  a  ponishment,  L  614-516.  Greater 
and  lesser,  614.  Various  disabilities  m- 
TolTCd  in  the  lesser,  614.  Excludon  from 
the  communion  of  the  futhftil,  and  dis- 
ability to  make  a  will  added  by  the  greater, 
616.  Penance,  ib.  Defendant  made  a 
heathen  and  publican,  ib.  Excludon  from 
churches,  616-616. 
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Eaco^ummiioated  penoiuH-RefliMl  of  testi- 
mony ofy  i.  486. 

EzerementiiiouBiiuitter— MouuofremoYing 
from  prisons,  iy.  41»42  n. 

Exeretitions  and  original — Suits  diTided  in- 
to, ii.  92. 

Exooses  fbr  non-^ppsManoe  of  {Mtftiesin 
oonrts  of  JQStio6»---€onsideration8  regard- 
ing, iii.  420-421  n. 

Execrations — Profane — ^Defined  as  inteijeo- 
tions  of  anger,  it.  140. 

Exoention^-Jadleial — Applieation  of  snlt- 
able  nomendatore  to  instrument  of,  ii. 
27. 

—  —  Purpose  and  oocasion  of,  ii.  10. 
Means  of,ii.  94-105.    Definition,  94. 

Positire  or  negatiye  agenoy,  ib.  Persons 
or  things,  ib.  Outlawry  negatiye  agenoy, 
ib.  Examination  of  parties  gives  facili- 
ties, 94-96.  Operating  by  a  chain  of 
eommnnieation,  95.  Forthoomiugness, 
96-99.  {See  Fortiioomingness.)  Proce- 
dure, inter  ditiantee,  99-108.  Friendly 
Bondsmanship,  103-105. 

—  —  Denial  of  means  of— Remedy  for,  IL 
163-164. 

Execution  of  the  law — Adyantages  of  a 
feeling  of  certainty  as  to,  i.  824-825. 

Nature  of  proyision  to  be  made  for, 

in  Despatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  808. 

Provision   for,  in  Despatch   Court 

BUI,  iii.  423. 

Reciprocal  and  direct,  ii.  29. 

Methods  of,  uselessly  diversified,  vii. 

305-306. 

Execution  of  deed — ^aword  used  instead 
of  recognition,  vi.  550. 

Execution  by  attadmient  of  goods — Prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate,  ilL  354-355. 
Order  of  preference,  ib. 

Executions  of  criniinal»— ^Solemnities  that 
should  attend,  i.  549-550. 

The  invention  of  the  new  drop  for, 

an  illustration  of  a  reform  not  opposed  by 
nnister  interest,  t.  119. 

Effects  of  witnessing,  L  447  n,  449. 

See  Deatii-Punishment. 

Execution-staying  Function  of  Judges,  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  508-511. 

Executive  aathority— The.  How  fu  it 
should  have  a  preference  in  the  initiation 
of  measures,  ii  851-352. 

Conftisions  regarding,  in  Blaokstone's 

aeoonnt  of  the  Constitution,  i.  278-279. 

•*-  —  Criticism  on  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  term,  iii.  198-199.  Tarions  opera- 
tions comprehended  under,  ib.  Subordi- 
nate legislation,  ib.  Corporations^  Ex- 
elusive  Privileges,  Pardon,  199.  Ap- 
pointment to  ofilces,  ib.  Coining,  ib. 
Military  power,  ib.  Fiscal  power,  ib. 
Military  stores,  Ac,  ib.  Police,  ib. 
Making  war  and  peace,  ib.  Treaties, 
ib. 


Exeontiw  anthority— Principle  that  iht 
monarch  is  the,  a  fiction,  iv.  806. 

Subordination  of,  to  the  legislative, 

in  a  free  country,  ix.  119-124. 

Executive  ftmction  of  the  Public-opinion 
Tribunal,  ix.  158. 

Executor— Meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  27.  . 

Executry— Suits  as  to,  ranked  as  contin- 
uous, ii.  85. 

Exegetic  or  E^^oeitory  Ethics — ^Nature  of, 
and  Position  in  an  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science,  vilL  93-94. 

Exemplars — ^The  manifold-writfaig  system 
recommended  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
curing, with  perfect  accuracy,  v.  482-435. 

—  of  Deeds  made  by  the  manifold-writing 
system — Uses  of,  in  preventing  forgexy 
and  fraud,  &c,  v.  407. 

Exemplarity— as  a  property  of  punishment, 
i.  404,450. 

—  Inefficacyof  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation in  regard  to,  iv.  6. 

—  as  a  characteristic  of  rewards,  ii.  216. 
Exemplification  as  a  mode  of  exposition, 

viii.  248. 

Exemplificational  matter  of  a  code — Nature, 
souroes,  and  purposes  of,  v.  412. 

Exemplificational  part  of  the  Constitutional 
Code — Nature  of,  ix.  3. 

Exemption  conceded  to  one  person  ftt>m 
givjiig  testimony  against  another  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  considered,  vii.  472- 
486.  Impropriety  of  the  exemptiou,  472- 
473.  Lawyer  and  client,  vL  99, 100;  viL 
478-479.  Trustee  and  ceetuy  que  trud^ 
vii  480.    Husband  and  vrife,  480-486. 

—  fit>mservices,&o.,asareward,ii.  196,200. 
Exercise — ^Amount  of,  necessary  or  condu- 
cive to  health,  iv.  163. 

—  Utility  of,  as  a  national  practice,  and 
connexion  of  vrith  Pauper  management, 
viii  396. 

—  of  convicts — ^Arrangements  for,  in  con- 
nexion vrith  the  Panc^ticon  Plan,  iv.  98- 
105,  157-160.  Tiead-mill  recommended, 
as  uniform,  iHf^plicable  to  use,  capable  of 
adoption  in  all  weathers,  &c.,  ib. 

Exercises — The  several  sorts  of,  adapted  to 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  education, 
viii.  44-46. 

—  applicable  to  the  Chrestomathic  system 
of  instruction— Proposed  adaptation  of, 
to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  viii.  155-185. 

Exhaustive  Division — Use  of,  in  an  Ency- 
clopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
viii.  101-1 02.  At  each  partition  the  parts 
of  any  head  when  put  together  make  the 
whole,  and  thus  render  the  view  complete, 
101.  No  other  vray  of  being  sure  that 
nothing  is  omitted,  ib.  Though  capable 
of  expressing  relations  of  loginl  identity 
and  diversity,  not  suited  to  express  those 
of  practical  utility  as  between  branch  and 
branch,  101-102. 
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■ort  that  18  neoeflsarily  so,  though  «fh«n 
may  happen  to  be  so,  viiL  990-299. 

Uses  efy  applying  to  an  Enoyelopedi- 

oal  Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  Tiii.  95. 

The  utility  and  diiBeiilty  ef  the  sys- 

tem,  i.  101  n  * 

See  Bifhreate. 

Exhibition  of  doenment— Call  fw,  by  liti- 
gant, Tii.  194. 

Ezhibitions—Pnblic.  BffiBet  of  the  eneonr- 
agement  of,i.  817-318. 

EziTe—Unlawfiil,  as  pm^iibited  by  Bfagna 
Gharta— Commentary  on,  It.  278. 

—  as  an  ingredient  in  the  punishment  of 
transportation,  ir.  276  n. 

Existence — The  ffentu  generaliaekimm — 
how  formed  by  abstraction,  and  divided 
into  aggregates  in  the  Porphyriaa  Ttee, 
Tiii.  257. 

-^  Place  and  time  the  accompaniments  of, 
Tiii.  187. 

—  The  fictitious  entities  connected  with, 
considered,  Tiii.  210-211. 

—  The  science  of.    See  Ontology. 
Exodus— The  book  of,  cited  on  the  subject 

of  Oaths,  T.  219. 

Exorcism — part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, ii.  400. 

Exoscopic,  or  External,  Politics — Position 
of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art 
and  Science,  Tiii.  94. 

Expansion  from  solidification  of  liquid,  re- 
getable  growth,  &c.,  as  a  source  of  mo- 
tion,'Tiii.  142-143. 

Ex-peirte  preappointed  written  eridence, 
Tii  126-127. 

Expectation — Meaning  of  the  term,  Tii. 
567  nt. 

—  The  pleasures  of,  i.  19. 

—  The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  Power  of  the  laws  over,  i.  322-326. 
They  should  be  anterior  to  expectation,  323. 
Should  be  known,  ib.  Should  be  consis- 
tent, 328-324.  Utility,  324.  Method,  ib. 
Certainty  of  execution,  324-326.  Literal 
understanding,  325-326. 

<—  Hardship  found  to  consist  in  the  disap- 
pointment of,  ii.  589-590. 

•—  Actings  on,  founded  on  the  security  af- 
forded by  the  laws,  i.  308. 

Expedient— term  used  as  justificatiTe  of 
measures  when  no  reason  can  be  found 
for  them,  t.  329. 

Expeditable  and  continuous — Suits  ranked 
as,  ii.  84-85. 

Expenditure — ^Popularity  gained  by  a  pro- 
ftise,  iu.  17. 

•—  Average,  of  every  human  being  in  Bri- 
tain, ii.  575  n. 

—  Retrenchment  of,  without  disappoint- 
ment— Arrangements  regarding,  t.  266- 
267. 

—  National,  as  the  counterpart  of  taxes, 
ill.  75. 


EspMiditvre— Pvblie.  OanseiBtheFraMk 
Declaration  of  Bights  regarding,  iL5l8- 
ol9« 

Expense— Definition  of,  in  eoniMzien  with 
official  apititade,  t.  265. 

—  Exolnsiott  of  oTidmee  on  the  grmmd  of, 
tL  101-103;  Tii.  858-35&  Falling  on  in- 
nocent party,  Tii.35&  On  the  party  in  the 
wrong,  but  with  too  great  weight,  353- 
354.  Inconsisteneies  of  Euf lish  law,  355- 
356. 

—  a  coUateral  ctU  of  judicature.  See  Col- 
lateral Efils. 

—  of  eTidence— Proposal  that  suitor  wish- 
ing OTidenoe  procured  with  difiioalty 
should  pay,  Tii.  375-376. 

—  of  CTideno^— AdTcrtisement  for  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  defray,  Tii.  376-377. 

—  Sham  pecuniary  checks  to,  in  judicature* 
Til  307. 

—  Preponderant,  justifies  interrogation  be- 
ing dispensed  with,  in  judicature,  Ti.  384. 

Expense  of  punishment,  i.  398-399. 
Experience — the  origin  of  belief,  tL  235- 
244.    .Sos  Belief. 

—  The  utilitarian  principle  dependent  on, 
Ti.  238. 

—  The  Talae  of,  in  relation  to  forms  of 
goTemment,  Tii.  599. 

—  Authority  superseded  by,  ii.  393. 

—  though  an  instmctiTe,  a  costly  guide,  iv. 
177. 

—  Inexperience  subetituted  for,  in  the  ar- 
gument from  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors," 
u.  399. 

—  in  legislatiTe  business — Chief  neoessity 
for,  in  new  Bepublics,  especially  when 
the  people  haTe  been  demoralized  by  mis- 
rule, ix.  177. 

Experiences  as  a  diTision  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind — Pathematic  and  Apa- 
thematic,  Tiii.  279. 

Experimental  Philosophy — The  term  Ana- 
piric  Authropuigics  substituted  for,  in  the 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
Tiii.  88. 

The  difficulty  of  saying  whether  it  is 

equivalent  to  natural  philosophy,  illustra- 
tiTc  of  defective  nomenclature,  viii.  70. 

Explanations — Preliminary,  adapted  to  pre- 
vention of  suits,  vi.  102-103.  See  Meet- 
ing—Preliminary. 

Explosion  as  a  source  of  motion — Consider- 
ed with  respect  to  its  applicabilities,  viiL 
136-137. 

Exports — Tax  on  home,  by  foreign  con- 
sumer, is  taxation  of  foreigners,  iiL  77 ; 
iv.414. 

Export  trade — Reasons  of  popularity  of,  iii. 
79-80. 

Exportation — Relation  of,  to  increase  of 
wealth,  iii.  39. 

—  Bounties  on,  a  boon  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, iii.  62-63. 
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EzporUtion— -DrawlMtokt  on^  a  l>ooii  to  tlie 

foreigii  consumer,  iiL  65. 
Expooitioii—Natiire  of,  TiiL  242.    SouroM 

dTuBoleameflB,  ambigoity,  and  oboenrity, 

ib.  Seat  of,  either  in  worda  or  eyntaz,  ib. 

Exposition  the  instnunent  of  remoTing 

ondeamess,  ib. 

—  The  subjects  of,  words  as  the  signs  of 
tiiought,TiiL  242-243. 

—  Application  of,  to  individual,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  application  to  generic 
subjects,  TiiL  243. 

—  Mode  of,  where  teacher  and  learner  hare 
no  oommon  language,  Tiii.  243-244.  Signs 
eonfined  to  real  entities,  Tiii.  243.  Pro- 
gress of  exposition  from  real  entities  to 
eollectiye  fictitious  a^lectiTes,  and  yeibs, 
243-244. 

—  Mode  of,  by  comparison  with  words  in- 
telligible to  both  teacher  and  learner,  viii. 
244-246.  Translation,  ib.  Etymologiza- 
tion — yit,  in  tracing  hiflections  and  con- 
jugates to  their  roo^  245* 

—  Modes  of,  where  the  subject  is  a  class, 
viiL  245-246.  Definition  and  processes 
inddental  to  it,  ib* 

—  Modes  of,  by  Paraphrasis,  Phraseoplero- 
sis,  and  Arohetypation,  TiiL  246-248.  Ap- 
plicable to  fictitious  entities  high  in  the 
scale  of  Bubaltemation,  246.  Paraphra- 
bIs,  &c.,  from  real  entities,  ib.  Arche- 
typation,  246-247.  Where  the  word  has 
been  disused  in  its  physical  meaning,  be- 
comes nM>re  usefVil  in  its  psychological,  ib. 
The  use  made  of  the  term  obligation  a 
prominent  example,  247-248. 

—  Modes  of,  subsidiary  to  Definition  and 
Paraphrasis,  Tiii.  248.  Synonymation,  An- 
tithesis, Illustration,  Exemplification,  De- 
scription, Parallelism,  Enumeration,  Am- 
pliation, Restriction,  Tiii.  248. 

—  By  Distinction  and  Disambiguation,  Tiii. 
249-251.  Necessity  for,  in  the  sinister 
uses  made  of  ambiguities,  ib. 

—  Imperfect  account  of,  by  the  Aristotelian 
logicians,  TiiL  251-253. 

Expositions  of  terms,  with  reference  to  a 
Pannomion  or  UniTersal  Code,  iii.  217- 
224. 

ExpositiTe  matter  in  a  code  of  law— Pro- 
Tince  of,  iii.  217. 

in  a  code  of  law— Nature  of,  it.  455, 

482.    Examples  of,  482. 

in  a  code  of  law — Use  and  application 

of,  T.  41 2-4 1 3.  Manner  in  which  it  serres 
to  make  the  legislator's  intention  compre- 
hensible, 412.  Terms  of  uniTersal  juris- 
prudencerequiringexpo8ition,413.  Terms 
in  English  law,  ib.  Common  terms,  with 
their  meanings  distorted  by  lawyers,  413. 
Common,  but  ambiguous  terms,  ib.  Words 
which  do  not  require  exposition,  ib. 

ExpoeitiTe  part  of  the  Constitutional  Code 
— Nature  of,  ix.  3. 


Expositor  of  law  distingnlahed  from  oeunr/ 
L229. 

Exposure—How  fer  cTil  produced  by,  justi- 
fies judicial  seclusion,  tL  364. 

—  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  fto.,  as  a  ground 
of  their  exclusion.    See  Self-criminatiTo. 

—  of  the  technical  system  of  judicature — 
Apology  for  the,  tIL  829-334. 

Expression — Unsteadiness  in  respect  of,  as 
a  defect  in  the  drawing  of  laws,  iii.  247. 

—  Inaptness  of— Effect  of,  on  testimony, 
Ti.  253.  Singular  illustration  of,  from 
French  practice,  ib.  n.  Considerations 
applicable  to,— Tiz.  whether  in  written  or 
Terbal  oTidence,  the  age  or  sex  of  the 
witness,  &c.,  254. 

Extenuation — ^Reference  to  the  grounds  of, 
in  the  Penal  Code,  iii.  175. 

—  Grounds  of,  in  the  character  of  an  offence, 
L  79-80. 

Extenuations  of  simple  corporal  injuries,  L 

165. 
External  OTidence — Inquiry  whether  a  ded- 

sionshonldbecometowithoutt  Ti.  276-278. 
Extortion  produced  by  the  system  of  fees  of 

court,  m.  336-337. 

—  Place  of  the  offence  of,  in  the  subdiTi- 
sions  of  the  Penal  Code,  iiL  166. 

—  The  offence  of,  subject  to  the  infiuence  of 
time  and  place,  i.  176. 

—  Publicity  as  a  remedy  for,  1.  554. 

—  Official.  Means  of  obTiating,  as  proTid- 
ed  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  313. 

Extraction  and  reception  of  eTidence,  with 
the  help  of  securities,  t!.  30-34.  Oral 
interrogation,  30.  Consultation  of  notes, 
&o.,  31.  Extraction  should  not  be  scTer- 
ed  from  decision,  31-32.  Epistolary  in- 
terrogation, 32-33.  Modes  of  interroga- 
tion principally  in  use,  38.  When  oral, 
or  epistolary,  should  be  employed,  33. 
Cross-examination,  33-34.  Confrontation 
on  the  Roman  system,  34. 

—  of  OTidence — General  Tiew  of  incongrui- 
ties of  English  law  in  respect  to,  tL  465- 
471.  TwelTe  heads  of  incongruities  enn- 
merated,465-466.  Illustrated  byprooednre 
on  action,  indictment,  information,  attach- 
ment, &C.,  467-470.  Enumeration  of  sour- 
ces from  which  the  distinctions  haTO  been 
made,  470-471. 

—  of  OTidence  in  common  law  procedure — 
Incongruities  of,  Ti.  47 1  -482.  Indictment 
for  felony — Inquiry  before  justice — ^grand 
jury — ^petit  jury,  471-474.  Indictment 
for  misdemeanour,  474-476.  Procedure 
on  contempt,  by  attachment,  476-477. 
Procedure  by  information,  477-479.  Ciril 
jury  trial,  479-480.  Motion  causes  upon 
awards,  &C.,  480-482. 

in  Equity  procedure— its  incongrui- 
ties, Ti.  482-492.  Encouragement  to 
mendacity  in  the  bill,  482-483.  False 
statement  to  support  charge,  483.  Charg- 
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ing  And  intenog^tiye  pvi,  48i.  Defend- 
ant's statement  on  oath,  ib.  Evils  of 
want  of  pangraphing  and  nomeration, 
485.  Cross  Ullyib.  Evidence  of  witnesses 
by  oommissiony  Sao^  486-488.  At  what 
party's  instance  depodtionB  may  be  read, 

489.  Evidence  admitted  by  special  order, 

490.  Proof  of  authenticity  of  deeds,  ib. 
Crofls-ezaminatien,  491-499. 

Extraction  of  evidence  in  Eodesiastieal  and 
Admiralty  Courts — its  incongruities,  vi. 
492-499.  Accuser's  artioles,498.  Examin- 
ation of  defendant  in  answer,  ib.  Eifect 
— to  punish  for  being  subject  to  a  rumour, 
494.  Examinations  by  commission,  495- 
496.  Admiralty  Court,  496.  Practice  of 
Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts  com- 
pared with  that  of  Equity,  497-499. 

Incongruities  of  Roman  law  in  re- 
gard to,  vi.  4^-501.  Defects  of  the  sys- 
tem of  examination  by  a  judge  without 
cross-examination,  499-500.  Secrecy,500- 
501. 

Recapitulation  of  the  results  of  in- 
quiries as  to,  vi.  504-507. 

Bee  Browbeating  ;    Conflfontation  ; 

Evidence — collection  of;  Helps  to  recol- 
lection ;  Interrogation ;  Notation  and  Re- 
cordation; Reexamination;  Spontaneous 
Testimony. 

Extngudicially-written  evidence,  vii.  121- 
129, 174-175.  CasuaUy  written,  121-126. 
{See  Casually.)  Ea-fxmie  preappointed, 
126-127.  (See  Preappointed.)  Adsciti- 
tious,  127-129.    (iS^  Adsdtitious.) 

Instructions  concerning  the  pro- 
bative force  of,  vii.  184-186. 

Extngudicially-written  makeshift  evidence, 
vL  57-59. 

Extra-regarding  pleasuresand  pains,!. 20-21. 

Extravagance — Pecuniary.  How  far  the 
absence  of  charitable  contributions  will 
repress,  i.  314-315. 

Ewart — Dr,  author  of  **  The  Comparative 
Estimate,"  x.  258. 

Eye — How  the  sense  of  seeing  derived  ftom 
the  impressions  on  the  retina  of,  vi.  250, 
251  n. 

Eye-witness — Evidence  of,  the  best,  vi.  167. 

Eyre— Sir  James,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, noticed,  v.  162. 

Eyre--fiir  Robert,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  noticed,  vi.  381,  note  1. 


F 


Fabrication  of  evidence  as  indicative   of 

guUt,  vii.  48-50. 
FaoUnda  by  legislator  in  ease  of  makeshift 

evidence,  vL  59*60. 
Facility  of  utterance  as  a  property  desirable 

in  language,  viii.  305. 


Faetaad  drciimstance-^Distinetionbetwen^ 

apt  to  be  obscure,  vi.  245. 
Fact  and  law— Qnestions  of,  distinguished, 

ii.  155. 
Facts— Relation  of  judicial  procedure  to, 

vL  7-8. 

—  divided  into  principal  and  evidentiary, 
iL61. 

—  collative,  ablative,  &c.  Entry  o^  in 
pursuer's  demand  paper,  iL  66-70. 

—  on  which  acts  of  government  founded — 
Publication  of,  L  575-576. 

—  as  the  subject-matter  of  evidence,  vi. 
214-218.  Facto  in  general,  214-215. 
Principal  and  evidentiary  facto  defin- 
ed, 215.  Division  of  the  principal 
facts  in  penal  case^215.  Innon-poial 
or  civil,  215-216.  Difficulty  of  connecting 
classes  of  principal  with  those  of  eviden- 
tiary related  to  them,  216.  Division  into 
physical  and  psychological,  216-217: — 
into  evento  and  states  ot  things,  217 : — 
into  positive  and  negative  facto,  217-218. 

—  Species  of,  in  regud  to  circumstantial 
evidence,  vi.  44;  vii.  1-9.  Principal  and 
evidentiary,  vi.  44;  vii.  1-2.  Probative, 
disaffirmative,  and  affirmative,  vi.  44. 
Probabilizmg  and  disprobabilizing,  vii.  4. 
Inflrmative,  5.  Illustrations  of  principal 
fiMto  considered  as  probabiliwd,  with  the 
correspondent  evidentiary  fkcts,  6-7.  Prin- 
dpal  flMto  disprobabiliaed,  with  the  evi- 
dentiary, 7-8.  Extent  of  the  field  of  facto 
vHiiich  may  be  the  subjecto  of  legal  in- 
quiry, 8-9. 

—  Difference  between  those  impossible  |)«i* 
Hy  and  impossible  si  oJia,  as  in  alibi  evi- 
dence, vu.  111-113. 

—  None  universally  recognised  to  be  incre- 
dible, vii.  80-82. 

—  Ancient — Admission  of  transmitted  evi- 
dence to  prove,  vii.  157, 167-168. 

—  legally  operative  as  the  subject  of  evi- 
dence, vi.  509.    Division  of,  ib. 

—  Physical.  Some  classes  of,  always  uni- 
form, vi.  242. 

—  Principal  and  evidentiary,  distinguished, 
vi.  15-16,  44,  215. 

—  Peychological — Improbability  asregards, 
vii.  118-115. 

Factitious  honour — ^Examination  of  the  na- 
ture and  influence  of,  in  connexion  with 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  78-92.  Ste 
Honour. 

Faetors — Grenlating  Annuity  notes,  as  an 
investment  for  money  in  the  hands  of, 
iiL144. 

Faculty — Import  of  the  word,  iii.  222  n. 

—  as  tiie  name  of  a  fictitious  eutity,  viii.  224. 
Faculties — Human.    A  general  list  of,  viii. 

74-76. 

D'Alemberfs  list  of  imperfect,  viii.  74. 

Faculties  of  the  mind— Enumeration  of  the, 

viii.  281-282. 
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Famltlet  of  tlie  mind — ooiuidefed  m  pMsiTe 
and  aetiTo,  with  their  respectif  e  sabdi- 
▼isioiis,  Tiii.  229-230. 

Application  of  methodisaftion  to 

the  auistanee  of  the,  viii.  272-273. 

Fagging  system — The,  at  the  pablio  sohoolsy 
admadyerted  on,  z.  34. 

Fairness  alleged  as  a  reason  for  ezolnding 
self^iriminatire  testimony,  yii.  454. 

Faith — Rewards  for,  like  paying  for  par- 
tiality in  a  judge,  z.  146. 

—  Articles  of.  Despotism  and  profligacy 
in  requiring  Bnbseription  to,  It.  382  n. 

T—  Articles  of-— a  claim  of  infallibility  by  a 
ehnrch,  t.  209-210. 

—  Sobseription  to  Articles  of— How  it 
enfeebles  the  mind,  z.  144. 

—  Public— Superioiity  of  England  over 
France  in  regard  to,  L  319. 

—  Infamy  attached  to  breach  of,  ii.  224. 
Fakenham — ^the  name  of  a  adiool-fellow  of 

Bentham's,  z.  30. 

Falch— M.,  ambassador  from  the  Nether- 
lands— Mention  of,  z.  604. 

Fau^cibb— The  Book  of,  ii.  375-487. 

—  Book  of— Account  of  the  state  of  the 
MS$.  o^  &c.,by  editor  of  original  edition, 
ii.  376. 

—  The  Book  of— State  of  the  MSS.  of,  al- 
luded to,  iiL  544  n. 

—  Definition  of,  ii.  379. 

—  by  whom  treated  of  before  the  author, 
ii.  379-380. 

—  Relation  of,  to  rulgar  errors,  ii.  380. 

—  Political,  the  subject  of  tiie  Book  of  Fal- 
lacies, ii  380-381. 

—  Division  and  chuHification  of,ii.  381-382. 
The  Author's,  Dumont's,  and  the  Editor's, 
ib. 

—  of  Authority,  iL  387-398.  iS^  Authority. 

—  ofThe  wisdom  ofonrance8tors,ii.398-4 10. 

—  of  Irrevocable  laws,  ii.  401-408. 

—  of  the*' no-precedent"  argument,  iL  410- 
411. 

—  ofSelf-assumed  authority  and  self-lauda- 
tion, 411-412. 

—  of  Laudatory  personalities,  IL  412-413. 

—  of  Danger,  iL  413-430. 

—  of  Vituperative  personalities,  ii.  413-418. 

—  of ''no  innovation,"  ii.  418-420. 

—  of  Distrust,  iL  421. 

—  in  the  system  of  screening  official  male- 
fiMtors,  ii.  421-429. 

—  of  Accusation-scarer's  device — imputing 
in&my  to  those  vdio  make  charges  which 
are  not  proved,  iL  429-430. 

—  for  the  support  of  Delay,  iL  430-435. 

—  of  Conftision,  u.  436-474. 

—  Qnestion-be^^ing :  through  the  use  of 
Eulogistic  or  Dyuogistic  epithets,  ii.  436- 
43& 

—  of  Impostor  terma-~or  the  use  of  appel- 
latives which  oonvej  a  &lse  qualificatioB, 
iL  438-440. 


Fallaeies  by  the  use  of  Vague  generalitiBs^ 
iL  440-448. 

—  of  Allegorical  idols,  ii.  448-449. 

—  of  Sweeping  classifications,  iL  450-45L 

—  of  Sham  distinctions,  iL  451-453. 

—  of  Popular  corruption,  ii.  453-455. 

—  Anti-Rational,  ii.  457-462. 

—  of  Paradozical  assertion,  iL  462-466. 

—  of  confounding  Gause  and  obstacle,  iL 
466-469. 

—  of  the  principle — *^  Argue  not  from  the 
abuse  against  the  use,"  ii.  469. 

—  of  the  End  justifying  the  means,  iL  469- 
470. 

—  of  the  saying  *^  not  measures  but  men,** 
and  vM  venA^  ii.  470-471. 

—  of  Rejection  instead  of  amendment,  iL 
471-474. 

—  Characters  common  to  all,  ii.  474.  Irre- 
levant, ib.  Show  defect  of  relevant  argu- 
ments, ib.  Unnecessary,  ib.  Used  for 
badpnrposesjib.  Consume  time,ib.  Breed 
ill-will,  ib.  Indicate  improbity  or  folly,  ib. 

—  Mischief  produced  by,  ii.  475. 

—  Causes  ofthe  utterance  of,  ii.  475-480.  Sin- 
ister interest  known  to  the  user,  475-477. 
Interest-begotten  pr^udice, 477-478.  Au- 
thority-begotten prejudice, 478-479.  Self- 
defence  a^^hinst  counter-fallacies,  479-480. 

—  Uses  of,  to  the  utterers  and  accepters  of 
them,  iL  480-481.  Assuming  the  shape 
of  reasons  they  look  like  independent 
thoughts,  480.  Secure  character  for  su- 
perior wisdom,  480-481.  Involving  no 
trouble— their  employment  shows  superi- 
ority of  rank,  481. 

—  Particular  demand  for,  under  the  British 
Constitution,  ii.  481-482. 

—  The  demand  for— how  created  by  the 
state  of  party  interests,  iL  482-484. 

—  Different  parts  that  may  be  borne  by  in- 
dividuals in  relation  to,  ii.  484-485.  Fa- 
bricator, utterer,  and  accepter,  484.  Dis- 
tribytion  of  evil  consciousness,  temerity, 
and  blameless  agency,  among  these  par- 
ties, 484-485. 

—  Usesof  theezposureof-^Givingameans 
of  detecting  insincerity,  and  suppresang 
it  by  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  iL 
486-487. 

—  The  Book  of— Analysis  of  the  substance 
of,  z.  519-521. 

—  Addition  to  the  Book  of— The  Prudential 
prsBterition,  or  Non-contradiction  fallacy, 
z.  521-522. 

Fallacies — Anarchical;  Ezamination  of  the 
French  Declaration  of  Rights,  iL  489-529. 

of  all  men  being  bom    free   and 

equal,  iL  498-499. 

that  social  distinctions  ecmuol  be 

founded  but  upon  utility,  iL  499-500. 

of  natnnJ  and  imprescriptible  rights 

— via.  liberty,  property*  security,  and  ra- 
sistanoe  to  oppression,  ii.  500-504. 
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I^Ueioi^Aiufirohifial— m  the  Ded«»tioiiy 
that  no  one  can  exereiae  authority  which 
does  not  ezpreasly  usae  firom  the  nation, 
ii.  504-605. 

-> as  to  the  legal  bounds  of  liberty,  ii. 

505^06. 

as  to  the  limitation  of  the  right  of 

the  law  to  forbid,  iL  506. 

as  to  the  impossibility  of  commanding 

or  prohibiting,  except  in  terms  of  the  law, 
ii  606-607. 

as  to  the  law  being  the  expressuni  of 

the  general  will,  and  every  citizen  haying 
a  right  to  concur  in  it,  ii.  607-508. 

of  a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  no 

one  can  be  accused,  arrested,  &c.,  except 
in  terms  of  the  law,  ii.  509-611. 

of  a  Declaration,  that  punishment 

can  only  be  inilicted  in  rirtue  of  laws 
promulgated  before  the  o&nce,  &c.  612. 

of  professing  to  give  perfect  Ubearty, 

yet  punishing  for  the  abuse  of  it,  iL  615. 

as  to  taxation,  and  the  application  of 

taxes,  iL  617-619. 

as  to  what  is  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  constitution,  ii.  520-621* 

of  Declarations  of  the  Bights  of  man 

in  general,  11.  621-624. 

as  exhibited  in  the  ^  Declaration  of 

the  Bights  and  Duties  of  the  Man  and  the 
Citizen"  of  Franoe,  in  1796,  ii.  524-629. 

Fallaciouaneaa— Deceptive.  Modes  of,  ii. 
44-46. 

False  assertion— wherein  it  consists,  vi.  227. 

False  responsion,  as  evidence  of  delinquency, 
vii.  24-29. 

False  evidence — ^Truth  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted from,  vii.  8,  388-389. 

False  consolation,  or  supporting  abuses,  be- 
cause there  are  worse  elsewhere — Fallacy 
of,iL431. 

False  pretences — Obtaining  money  under, 
charged  against  masters  in  CSiancery,  in 

.  their  fees  for  fictitions  attendances,  v. 
364-367. 

False  reports — ^Principles  of  satisfaction  to 
the  persons  iigured  by,  i.  875-376. 

Falsehood — Logical  and  ethical,  distingaish- 
ed — flatter  iiSbrs  knowledge  of  tlM  un- 
truth, V.  126  n. 

—  Distinction  between  logical  and  ethical 
in  English  schools,  vi.  249  n*. 

—  Motives  tending  to,  i.  486-487. 

'—  Offences  involving,  L  104-105.  Involves 
an  instrument  for  committing  the  whole 
range  of  other  offences,  ib.  Some  peou- 
Uar  to  itself-Hsmple  falsehood,  forgery, 
personation,  peijury,ib. 

—  Characteristics  of  offences  involving,  i. 
141-142. 

—  Offences  indicative  of  a  disposition  lo- 
'    wards,  vii.  60-61. 

—  Characterdisi^yediniAnoes  involving, 
L78. 


Falsehood— Offiancesitivohingydistlnguiflhed- 
fh>m  others,  i.  98* 

—  How  it  derives  its  criminality  from  the 
purposes  to  which  it  ie  used,  v.  220-221. 

—  should  only  be  punished  in  contempla- 
tion of  its  purpose,  vi.  293  nf . 

—  encouraged  by  religious  intolerance,  L 
565. 

—  cultivated  by  fictions  of  law,  L  243. 
Falsehood  inculcated  by  the  English  Uni- 
versities, ii.  210. 

—  propagated  by  demanding  subseriptions 
to  articles  of  belief,  ii.  265-266. 

—  divided  into  incidental,  temerarious,  and 
mendacious,  vL  291-293. 

—  in  toto,  and  fiJsehood  in  ciroumstanoes, 
distinguished,  vL  245-246. 

—  as  dutinct  from  mendacity,  vL  249. 

—  and  incompleteness  distinguished,  vL 
279  n. 

—  in  what  cases  justifiable,  vi.  19-20  n  Xp 
267. 

—  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  delin- 
quency, vi.  22. 

—  No  mischief  which  may  not  be  produced 
by,  vi.  297. 

—  Inference  of  delinquency  from,  viL  8. 

—  on  the  part  of  litigants — ^Personal  pre- 
sence in  court  would  be  a  check  on,  ii. 
172;  vii.  280. 

—  Modifications  of,  vL  244-247.  jSm  In* 
correctness. 

—  Modifications  of,  in  referenee  to  suits, 
vi.  293-294  n. 

—  Utility  of  interrogation  in. exposing,  vi. 
832-333. 

—  Difilcolty  in  obtaining  credence  for,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  vii.  387-388. 

—  Infamy  attaching  to,  vL  264, 267. 

—  Instruction  derivable  from,  vii.  388- 
389. 

—  Inwhatcircumstances  pecuniary  interest 
acts  as  a  cause  of,  vi.  157 ;  vii.  678-686. 

—  Necessity  of  remembering  that  it  does 
not  always  deceive,  rii.  366*387^ 

—  Legislatore  instigates  to,  by  exacting 
declarations  without  sanctions  for  their 
truth,  vL  117  n. 

~>  Judicial,  vii.  262-270.  Bee  Mendacity* 
license. 

—  Negative,  and  in  degree,  the  kinds  most 
liable  to  oocur,  vii.  673. 

—  Fraudulent,  should  be  punished  in  all 
cases,  whetiier  accompanied  by  oath  or 
not,  V.  460. 

-*—  Juridical.  Punishment  of,  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  491. 

—  Testimonial  in  the  course  of  a  suit— 
Measure  to  be  taken  with,  iL  82. 

-^  Securities  against,  in  proposed  Despatch 

Court,  iii.  416-417. 
Falsification— Eridence  of,  viL  181-183. 
Ftaimiliar^Tema  tha^afo,  falsely  presumed 

to  be  understood,  z.  7-5. 
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F4M, 


c^Vlii 


FEij: 


comDnend^d  ^orjiviipSS^rowB,  U  558. 
Family  relations-HOfeiieaB  J4|aM)^^w»^. 

for  exd^di!>^  t^viden^  ^; Jbvs^d.^d 

OperjUtLtn  of,  J   ^^33.-    .    .    . 


,au*.u  of,  ^^^'^kAaci^  l^f^iing. 


<m,contTP^Grtcii 


ipJiV^s  of,  illa«]t^ied« 
!es  that  may  affbci'  ilie 

—  a  grand  iniestme  foe  of  infant  settle- 
ments, it.  2  ro.  ,,,,,^    .}     jj..  .^  _ 

—  llreasuziifl  of  %\^^  n^U  a,]^  >nsMpvnC|B  ,<u^e 

-^  Gorempr  of  New  South  ^f^^e9,q^iged_ 
to  paca  ilteji^stl  <jrdliiaiLceg  t^  preacurra^^ 

Fanaiieism— Aatura  or,  1.  52.    -  .   ,|  ,    j. 

Bioiedby,!.  75.  ^       ,        ,    .  ., 

Fip^T-¥;ffwt  ijiat^y<fflJf  ,b^  pjr9dy^^(0ii^ 

by  a  general  diTision  of  ttrop^^TyJ*  259,. 
«—  ExDenmentftL  „  Estabjjl^hWnt  ctC  n^ur 

cel!^fiHS?'fe^ 

—  4d|»9)l^g|v9f  oijil^^ail^      jikfailBBcate^ 
X.  3^4.        ,.     .  .^i:\jMi^„\G^.,\yM>it."'\-t\\ 

Fariiii»^—HnffKnoUced«  711^90% «  .. 

^^^^^W^i^h  *%  IVeTenuf^rVpojftd^ 
IVance,L319.      ^  ..^  ,.    ,,k  .  ,. 

ex|on  of  l^e  to^,  pf  {faded 
1  |ur<^tablene68  bf^  iiL  ^8- 


cability  of,  to  the'rey^nn^,  ii.  24d-!Z51. 

AdnpUpn.  of  ihp  mnwiple  of,  p^r  jO^e 

Panopfioon,lv.47-«,l&134.      \     ^ 

sonree  of  formation  isiif 
^tS^iWfifflf?5lr«^ 


Fa^hf;^T^JM^/9f|»irtiiaitJi^ 

M^ntt^ftim^yr^  W^tW  4JW7i7, .  . .. 
—  Responsibility  of,  for  ^hiMreo,  i^  tegard 

FjMw^./Mid,rC}9ld-i40|^iH)f».  IbM  viiaj.  Jbe 
|l^^r«lation.tl^^a«e|||;lB0ife 

•  ■     i>^     


I Principles  of^tl)fi^:««Hl  po4»ii*- 

F0arjr,Mj4fyig9a.ti?e  of  ,f»  niot^veici.  ;Sifl^( , 
—  as  an  impedim^^  V>,itlW7cp»^W%^ 


r-  Art 


appea^wg  ^44*^.1 


,.        --   ,     ,.»Pl*^WALBf«*l- 

—  Saperstitioos—^iidgdgK  ■%  jawtPMBl 

—  indicated  by  passive  c^sfioz^pi^nl,  ji^^f^i*- 
/45|j5%|irftrt^iiMHi«?M^.  TM-  45^7..  Chain 

of  inferences  to  the  conola8ioi^^.45r<^. 

—  Physical  symptoms  of,  yii.  45  o.  ,.. 
ro<5nBdityrrrHfliWi— ¥^teat!  o^^s.  %,^mefe- 

tion  oreTidenc^  j^  88.  , 

-nio  thft.nyfia»Tir»WWt  of  pl^iuMwcMwl  pai^ 
i.  16.  ,,     . 

FederatiTf  G^enumV^Tiie  difadwttagei . 
of :  a(ya^tm^t.  oif  ^sefnceaentf^t^  army 
iqnotai>:twfs,  (>ptzal  £iOT(^rns|i9i^ jlttrir 
toriaI,Vq\inda>  use  .of  wat^rs^  i^»ixt  o44- 

Fee— ^Qejn^^ofa  pf  •♦(W.  jl97.n  *. 
Fe«j,t«ffejftwxer8,*nifi^t.^ti^  ^M^^ry 

ofmanlund,  T^  3U.     .i-  ...j,..  • 

-T  Pjwto,  jprftTOss,  #wL  .^li^^,.<Arv  il^tl?, 

4a;  u(/32M40,.      „ 
-T  Non^^p^,  idL.  ipq<9^9ie«d|i(4^p.^ 

Registry  of  Real  ProMfty,  r-  4|M32. 

The^Xan^^ljatipij  A  .aft  ajwneraLcol- 

general  tendency  to  ttmwjiAsifiJ^AliX'r^^ 

in  which  they  opera^  pgm^jfc.;^  f.^  „. 

thgLfoot  of  those  e0iaplaiiied,iQf  m  ?eti- 
tion  for  ju^Mje,^^  W^rU^iniv'^'.v.u  'n... 

diict^j;,n^  r^jCeiY^uicfi^a^  TKW'.p 


364- 


•  foir  fiptiU0Qf^,^>^MA4aiui<^ 
Om^l^iCJ^j^lucrgefi  as  s^iadlii^  t. 


Farmmgi^^i'b^^wfera^f'iswjtqthfi'i^^       —  Yaripna  f6rm&  jp  .W^44lii^^iiiT^<^ 


misc|^f|^WiL  iSS^iiql,  . . 
-^  .Propo^4  fey  aboUtip?i,ot  yii.  327 . 
—  -^*J»*m  <^?  JPP^WvW  tQ^  vii.  f93  n, 
827-328.  ^ii  u*':  ,,>;'>^x^"^  *—^  * 
Adv^n^e  ^jt^ef^,  wo^  ^have  ba^  in 
-^  dipM^ly,  instead  tpf 


their  h^ng.mii 


— ^TnemiserieB  inflicted^iy,  kept  oat  of 
**^9'  ^f»fmrJ^^9  iV^  Mil  them,  TiL 
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Feet  (jndiebl)— «ddnoed  m  inetaiieee  of  fe- 
wardahaTiiig  a  dizeetion  eontnry  to  tbftt 
of  datj»iL  208-209. 

—  lUegol  taxation  iiadertiieiiMiieof,T.287iL 

—  Lo^  £ldon*8  ad  fur  legaliiiqg  the  oea- 
tion  of,  by  jndgeif,  t.  S62-364. 

«—  Eariy  eonfliots  of  the  oonrts  for,  de- 
Mfibedy  T«  49S-495. 

—  Dela7BaiidothereyilBiirodiioedb7,ii.241. 
'■^  Aots  of  Padianent  agaaast  the  laying  on 

o^  by  anthority  of  the  conrte,  y.  853. 
*-  Oi^n  Otf  and  the  ancient  method  of 
empkying  them,  t.  446. 

—  Exaction  o^  by  jadges,  eompared  to  the 
ahip-money  impoet,  y.  367. 

—  to  Bobordinate  officers  of  eonrte — Eyil 
inflnence  ni,  iii.  889-840. 

—  Aignment  against,  in  the  Conatitational 
Code,  ix.  624-625. 

—  Broogham's  opinions  on,  criticised,  y. 
583-589. 

—  in  cases  of  imprisonment  for  debt — 
Abases  as  to,  brought  oat  in  the  ease  of 
SaUsbury,  y.  859-362. 

—  appointed  by  the  Bankruptcy  Conrt 
Bill— Extent  of,  y.  571-572. 

Fees  — Cnstom-honse — Objectionable  inci- 
dence of,  ii.  244. 

Fees— Official.    The  erils  of,  ii.  241. 

Fees— Prison,  considered,  L  423-424. 

Fee-gathering  system— The,  characterized, 
yiL  197-199.    <8^  Interest— sinister. 

-— Vices  introduced  by,  into  techni- 
cal judicature,  yii.  214-225.  Appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  214-216.  Sham  motions 
in  Ghaocery,  216.  Abuses  in  the  Mas- 
ters' office,  217-220.  (£1^  CSiaacery.) 
Illustrations  from  Scottish  judicature,  ana 
comparison  with  English,  221-225.  (See 
Session,  Conrt  of.) 

List  of  derices  of,  for  promoting 

ends  of  judicature  at  expense  of  ends  of 
justice,  yii.  225-226. 

Feelings— Hurting  the,  is  libel,  by  the  dicta 
ofjadges,y.  107-108. 

Felgueirav—Baptista— Communication  by, 
of  Portuguese  Cortes'  resolation  to  trans- 
late Bentham's  works,  iy.  574. 

Felicity — The  principal  elements  of,  equally 
dispensed,  so  that  it  does  not  rise  with 
the  arithmetical ratioofproperty,ix.  15-16. 

—  Ratio  of,  to  amount  of  wealth,  consider- 
ed, ii  271-272. 

—  National— OiFences  against^  i.  101-103. 

—  Grenera  of  oifences  against,  1. 133  n. 

"—  and  infelicity — as  therespectiye  produce 

and  effect  of  goyemment,  ii.  271-272.  . 
Felon— OntlAwry  of,  yii.  254  n. 

—  The  sanction  to  apprehend,  by  English 
law— «its  iuMtical  dubiety,  ix.  618. 

Felons    HJawgie  o^  obyiated  by  Panopticon 

plan,  iy.  46. 
^  SeeQt^^rkHi  Crime:  Prison DiscipUne : 
.    ftaopticon:  Transportation. 

V^LcXI. 


PER 


Felony— nnmeaalqgnesB  of  the  term,  ii.  458. 

—  DUferenco  between,  and  misdemeanovr, 
as  to  ooUeetion  of  eyidenoe,  vL  471. 

—  Examination  by  justices  of  the  peace  of 
persons  aeonsed  of,  yi  109, 471-472. 

—  Remoyal  of  the  proceedings  in,  from 
court  to  eourt,  and  the  misehleyous  effect 
so  produced,  y.  528-529. 

—  Punishments  ooming  under  the  term, 
criticised,  L  503-511.  Origin  of  the  term, 
and  dtyision  into  clergyable  and  nndergy- 
able,  503-505.  Statutary  and  other  ad- 
ditions, 505.  With  benefit  of  clergy,  505- 
509.  Without  benefit  of  clergy,  509- 
511.    Felony  within  clergy,  510-511. 

—  Theyariedchaiacteristiosofthedifibrettt 
kinds  of,  L  486. 

—  Corruption  of  blood  hi,  i.  480-481. 

Female  conyiots — Separation  o^  from  inter- 
course with  the  male,  prorided  for  in  the 
Panopticon  plan,  iy.  134-137. 

Female  delieacy — ^How  preseryed  from  in- 
jury injudicial  procedure,  ii  114. 

Females — ^Rights  and  obligations  of,  an  un- 
explored subject,  ix.  3. 

—  Extension  of  the  Suffinge  to,  eonsidered, 
iiL  463, 541,  559,  567  n ;  iy.  567-56& 

—  Necessity  of  yielding  to  the  prejudice 
agidnst  their  exercising  the  soAage,  ix. 
108. 

—  Admittance  of,  to  legislatiye  assemblies, 
eonsidered,  ii.  327. 

—  might  adyaatageously  exercise  the  oon- 
stitntiye  or  electiye,  but  not  the  other 
powers  of  goyemment,  ix.  108-109. 

—  Extension  of  the  Chrestomathic  system 
of  instruction  to,  yiii.  55-56. 

—  Suggestions  for  admission  of,  to  Juries, 
ix.  566-567. 

—  Considerations  as  to  the  proper  employ- 
ments for,  i.  543. 

—  Their  fecundity  in  the  external  indioee 
of  grief,  i.  27-28. 

—  Sentiment  of  pity  stronger  among,  than 
among  males,  i.  563. 

—  Difference  between  the  afllBctions  and 
dispositions  of,  and  those  of  males,  L  28. 

—  Not  protected  in  the  English  oonrts  from 
publicity  in  giying  eyid^oe  on  indecent 
assaults,  &0.,  ri.  368  n. 

Fenelon — ^His  reading  his  own  eondemna- 

tion,  remarked  on,  yiiL  543. 
Fenwick— Sir  John— Case  o^  dted,  yiL  528. 
Ferdinand — ^Don,  (of  Spain,)  noticed,  iy. 

431 ;  y.  534. 
Ferguson — ^Dr  Adam,  noticed,  x.  64. 
Fern— Case  of,  cited,  yii.  55. 
Ferocity — ^nourished   by   cruel   laws   and 

games,  i.  561-562. 
Ferry-bMt  —  Dr     Campbell's     argument 

against  Hume  regarding,  considered,  ri. 

241. 
Ferryman:— Mr— The  locks  eonstracted  for 

GloaoeMer  gaol  by,  iy.  9U 
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Fetien — Panishment  tbrovgli  me^iw  of,  L 

'    417. 

Feudal  Origin  fit  the  pvniahmeat  of  feloiqr, 
I.  603-506. 

Feudal  sucoession — Forfelturet  under,  il. 
59S. 

Feudal  BTstem^Militarj  spuit  of  the,  iii. 
201. 

Bvil»ofthe,i.  842. 

Operation  of,  In  creating  the  mnUi- 

pUcity  of  JQzifldiCtione  in  England,  ir.  353. 

Origin  of,  and  erils  of  the  dispoeition 

add  itate  of  ebeiety  produced  bv,  ix.  17-18. 

The  usages  of--their  appficabiUty  to 

i  barfoarom  people,  and  inapplioabfllty 
when  pieeerred  through  periods  of  civi- 
lisation, !t.  306. 

—  -^  Absurd  continuance  of  the  practices 
ibimded  on,  vii.  388  n. 

F4W— Die.  Tile  enemies  of  the  many — not 
the  many  of  the  few,  ix.  143-144. 

Fk^kutma  ruat  ecBlum,  The  maxim  iddi- 
cnled^  i.  6-7  n  *. 

Fictions  of  law  defined,  1.  243. 

Things  that  warn  people  not  to 

beHere  flielr  own  eyes,  x.  74. 

Entry  in  note-book  as  to  the  ehar- 

atfteiistics  of,  x.  74-75. 

adduced  as  one  of  the  devices  of 

technical  procedure,  r.  13. 

•^ lUustlibtions  of,  in  Trutli  rtraut 

Aahhurst,  y.  234. 

J-i  —  •:—  The  employment  of,  one  of  the 
items  of  complaint  in  the  Petition  for  jus- 
tice, t.  452^64, 511-513. 

.>-. Examination  of  the  nature  and 

^eots  of,  in  connexion  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  77-78.  Obieet  in  view, 
and  bilbcts  produced,  always  bad,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  badness  of  the  mJe,  ibw 
"General  demoralization,  ib.  i 

—  *^  —  a  time  when  tkey  may  ha>Te  done 
^good,  L  268-26d. 

-r r-  Instruments  invited  for  breaks 

'liig  through  the  limits  set  to  the  power  of 
HiiictfoiKaHes,  !x.  6d.  ' 

examined  in  the  Butaonsle  ef 

fitMdUNs,  vi  iqO;  vii  283^287;  ilS-420: 

CoWmont  iteovtsries,  283^2^.  Sbam-bail, 

^"284-285.  '  'Courts   rft^ling  jurisdiction 

•   from  each  other,  285-286.   TTses  to  judges 

SifflJ»^tt,*6-287.       ' 

—  7^-—.  tWterestB  giving  Hse  tb^  yiL  2Q^ 
j1*'1»  — i^fh«f*-iti«ne^etii  i»nrdpting  ifie 

'  Bench,  t.'&Z 
The  absenfe^oC  M  ScotW,  i. 

CbMud  Siihuadvetsions  on,  I  236} 

*».'  i%  t^,  46^  n,  53$;  IH:  191, 242,  58^- 
690n;iv.306. 

Fldttious  entit|e»-lMilMiy  of  defbing, 

—  —  I^oneal  use  of  disttaguisUiig^  frp» 
'  x«a],  iiL286. 


FictiOous  entities.    ^  Entities 

FIdei  committee—CriticisB.  on  She  exyfee- 

sion,il06n». 
Fidelity  of  transcripts— Arfaagewenti  for 

securing,  vii.  14^1601 

—  in  the  ordinary  intereouzae  of  life  •  vir 
tue — among  malefactors  a  vice,  ir.  225. 

Fiduciary  arrangements — Ijist  of,  iiL  410. 

—  rights-^Nature  of,  iii.  182. 

Field— Application  a(  the  twm  to  whal  tho 
word  ^subject"  is  generally  applied  to, 
viiL  205, 222-223.  Superiority  to  Sul«ect, 
Subject-matter,  Sphere,  Cifcle,  &e^  iiw 

—  a  prefevable  term  for  expiesring  what  is 
usually  expressed  by  a  deiivatiyo  from 
Encyclopedia,  viii.  73  n. 

Fielding--Sir  John.  The  pinion  of,  ea  in- 
formers, quoted,  i.  658  n. 

Figure-<Sciences  involving  the  predioameftt 
<^,  viii.  287-288. 

figures — Convertibility  of,  and  daogar  in 
employing,  for  deeds,  L  551. 

—  Use  off  in  facilitating  r^erence  to  docu- 
ments, V.  442-443. 

—  Evidence  involving,  generally  veturee 
aid  from  notes,  vi.  386. 

Figurative  language  —  Definition  of,  viiL 

331. 
Filial  condition-^Oifenoes  that  may  be  oem- 

mitted  in  relation  to,  i.  128-120. 
Filth— Means  of  removal  of,  in  piisoos,  iv. 

41-42  n. 
Finance  as  »  branch  of  political  eoomany, 

iu.  75-80.    iSM  Taxes. 
•—  Connexion  ol^  with  political  eoonomy,  iii. 

40. 

—  Code  of,  and  its  reference  to  other  eedes, 
iii.  204. 

—  Code  of.  Source  of  the  reaseui  that 
should  accompany,  i.  162. 

—  Advantage  to,  of  project  fi»r  ooBvertiBg 
stock  into  Annuity  notes,  iii.  128*182. 

—  Correspondence  with  Sir  K  F*  Gaiow, 
as  to  opinions  on-^The  seeuntios  oa  whiefa 
loans  axe  most  readily  advanaed  iniu- 
enoe  of  taxation  on  expeoditwney&^SS- 

.  827.. 

—  Frommmeof  t)lethloelSfMi•Ml■>^b- 
',  mitted  to  the  rtrsasuqr-^ExteMioa^^be 

lawof  jBschealyTaarontho  tinAoin«o- 

neysXusenoes  inplaeoof.  the  Impediiimta 

to  industry,  X.  304r    .  .  - 
^  The.  syij^  of  written  depesiiykff  in  j»> 

diei^u^,  sappQi||»d  lo  iKvoiui,  vi.  87*    - 
—r  Uses  of  rc^tratkm  io,  vi  83»    < 
Finance  committeo--Repe«ta<  ^  quoted  on 

l»wsineouves»v.  288»  .--- 1.  i-,v.^  -v 
Reports  of,  noticed  and  quoted,  Iii. 

83n*;  y,  68;  vii.  214-2a«b 
-*7  —  Twenty-eighth  f^pert  of,  queM  in 

relation  to  the  expendituro  on  the  penal 

colonies,  |y.  201-204. 
Finance  minister— Previsions  as  tn^  ^  ^^^'^ 

stitntional  Code,  ix.  448-462.    Fonetitns, 
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448.  AisQi&nkj  as  to  ffce  sietellio  mo- 
^My  mnA  f  tfper  taxmej  vMs,  lb.  Annual 
report  of  receipt  and  expenditure^  ib. 
FkMp€Mff)9'  report  of  budget^  448-449. 
Funotione  as  to  ihe  fabrication,  reception, 
entfody,  reqttliitlOtt,  poetulation,  and  ap- 
Ideation  of  money,  449.  Prote'otion  of 
>tb&e  A^ktfj  from  loes,  ib.  Uses  of  paper 
y,  andbeel 


money,  and  beel  mMoM  of  adaptatioiK  ib. 
FpoeeedingB  as  to  demands  in  case  of  de- 

'  Menuy-^dasses  to  be  pririleged,  449- 
460.  Adttttttagefl  of  disbursements  being 
mado'by  i^teoial  paymastenh- Frugality 
In   ditHsien  of  labour,  and  proteotion 

'  HgiinM  peeul^tion,  450-451.  Adrantages 
of  haying  the  same  perton  for  receiver 
'  ftd  payer,  451 .  Takes  wldob  should  be 
interdicted,  451-452. 

nwnetal  iaw-i^Prineiples  of.  In  connexion 
with  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  27-34. 
IVof>er  end — appropriate  frugality,  27. 
Test-Hsomparison  of  tibe  adrantage  of  an 
eip««idit«kre  witli  the  bnrthensomeness  of 
a  tax,  ib.  Besides  money,  power  and 
IHMttidtas  honour  among  the  stock  pos- 
sessed by  a  state,  28.  Rules  for  security 
«f  puUlo  money,  ib.  Use  of  a  national 
bank,  ib.  Frugality — ^negatiTe  branch  of 
economy,  ib.  The  chief  end  in  a  Repub- 
lic, ib.  In  a  pure  monarchy  also— but  not 
in  ft  miled,  ib.  OlijectB  of  waste  in  mix- 
ed gOTemments — gratification,  corruption, 
Mnslon,  28-29.  Production  of  corrupt 
obsequiousness — Hie  higher  the  rank  of 
tlM  servant  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
greater  his  wealth,  the  higher  tiie  gratifi- 
4Mi<m  of  t^e  soTereign  in  being  master, 
29-80.  Profhseness  brought  to  the  test 
or  MHity,  80-81.  United  States  testifies 
against,  31.  Cbrruption  and  delusion — 
p^ir^es  s^l^  appllei^le  lo  a  limited 
mohareby.  ib.  •'  Fensiouir  of  i«treat  unne- 
MSsby  ti^  ^Jilcials;  31*82:  Bkpens^  of 
therittMM  Ana  dignity  of  Ihe  ihrime,  82. 
fetnekM  of  the  EstabMied  Chnreh,  ib. 
"Oijls^wai^  Ib^^  Dtstcml  depeildenches, 
32-83.  Loans  to  foreign  powers  anotlier 
•flontotf  ^onfionar^hi^  px^oftsioi^^neTer 
if^aMy  and-isi  thefa^  tttt^  pff4<4^1^  IMkn 
iie«er  to  b«  00^  82*3t.  Proper  principles 
•f'MtMion  «Miiraotedwfth  those  In  pko- 
tiee,  88-84.    See  Taitetion. 

^  -^  ^nHnOfiH  «f,  in  xelailott  to  What 
tazei  onglht-noi  te^^  imposed,  fir.  40, 

Fine — The%at«to  or,'aS  a  pmiilh^ent,  exa: 
ulMidjl.4«»409L    i6f<M  ForMttare. 

—  Reasons  for  employing,  as  a  punSsfam^nt, 
1.107.      ' 

—  as  a  punisftmenl^  somefitees  so  small 
ao  fo  &a^  i  premium  on  the  oflbnce,  x. 

"OO* 
Fines  in  proposed  Despatch  CouH^Sipetase 
of  eitablislimettl  defrayed  fMm,  m.  4210. 

—  Imposition  of,  oH  soitors  iii  Iho  wrong. 


xi  FLI 

as  a  ^d  in  aid  of  helpless  litigants'  ftind, 

V.  503. 
I^nes — ^A4]ttstment  of,  to  pecuniax/  means 

of  party,  iii.  860, 426-427. 
Fines  and   recoveries — called   t^iokpocket 

instruments,  y.  390.  ,.    , 

Fine  Atte— lie,  classed  among  those  of 

amusement  and  curiosity,  ii.  253^ 

UtUity  of  The,  iL  254. 

•^  —  Application  of  public  reTenue  ^  the 

encouragement  of,  L  ^17*318.      , 
Protest  agabist  taxing  the  pooor  for 

indulging  the  rich  in  a  love  o^  ix.  451. 
Finite  and  Infinite — Xo  medium  between, 

Ti.224. 
Fire  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  u  407. 

—  Proposal  of  honoraxy  rewards  for  exer- 
tion in  the  case  of  accidents  from,  it  831. 

Firmness  of  mind  as  a  drcujastanoe  inflneih 

cing  sensibility,  i.  24. 
First — Ambiguous  use  of  the  ordinal,  in 

language,  Tlii.  815. 
Fiscal  power^ Meaning  of  the  term^  i.  5^0 
n». 
Fish — Flan  for  preserving:  in  ice^  x.  346- 

350. 

—  Illustration  of  fluctuations  in  tbe  price 
of,  X.  349-350. 

Fisheries — Bounties  on:— A  sum  paid  for  in- 
creasing the  means  of  national  defonceu 
uL42. 

--  in  the  West  of  Scotland— Letter  to  Dr 
Anderson  on  his  Schemes  regardin^^x. 
127-129. 

Fishing— denounced  ad  a  crael  eport,  x.  83. 

—  Liberty  of,  in  great  waters,  consldeied, 
i.  329. 

Fitness  of  things,  as  a  rule  of  action,  L 

8-9  n. 
Fitzherbert— Sir    Anthony— IBs    NcUura 

Brevium  referred  to,  tU.  459. . 
Fitlherbert^Sir  William— Noticep   o^.  x. 

184,288  5X1.74. 
Fitzmaurice — ^Lord — Notices  of,  x.  91,  118. 
fixation  6t  meaning  of  terms  used  in.ICLBs- 

lative  acto.  iii.  593-5^14. 
Fixation— JQQ|^  of  times  fo^  JndiUM  pfo- 

rMlonVil.^  M,-52.f  rii.  239-34Pj  ^\,  ^ 
J^  j-i  .^  ^^ — n  'a  device  o^  technieal  jpio- 

eedun,  T.  9f.  X 
— -  —  a  grievance  charged  m  ixie 

Petition  for  justice,  v.  470-472,  52^-524. 
Fixed  ex^pectancy^  anbjBtltute  for  what- 

iTver  is  rational  in   ^e  term   ^  vesM 

rights,"  v.  277.  . 
Flag— recommended  to  be  used  in  p^oola- 

mations  to  disperse  mffbs^  1-  370. 
¥1adi-pump— euggestion  o^  as  a  snbstitf^te 

for  the  rteam-engine,  tui.  135-Ij30^ 
Fhkwsr-Power  of  jnd|^  to  j^ve  e)foct  to  oi) 

not,  at  his  option,  considered,  vti.  iiOO- 

309.  , 
Flippancy— Held  by  Mr  Spencer  I^erclvsl 

as  libel,  V.  110. 
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Flo^Dg  in  the  Anny--Be^th)f^'f|£if)n^  of, 
^  in  the  Amy— ]ftftmw4^it^fpd4^^ 

Hogging— Absence    of;   »  feature^  ^of„  the 

Flood— foul«^;  A.jqgi^i^J^u^  iii 

Fl9JWI^et^a;^iU}ii)j^^ 
quoted  in,  it.  576-577.  i 

Ftipciw-roM*rtffllliwtf,fiffl|t>'M>  m  Wf  "w 
i,ptif^cl|,#h^^ffijAwm^A«We"» 
▼iii.  174.  L*^  ' 

Folke8t<m9-rV>?4   |?{is  fi^  f^ri^jrentiqg 
)  ..-^thfi^fifrf^^tf^lftf  wi»wafU^^^ 
irP!*iWf»M-Alt«»y--M«5itton  of.  X,  #63. , 
Fontona^Intf  iineif,  ))e^^^^^  j^tftftnj  juid> 

^  i4fr. .  .      i      '■   .    t     -  > 

Food— Effect  of  cheapness  of,  ii.«54^, J  ^ 
-^  Ne^iTOrti  W<^4wr^  <^»  |W  motives^  i. 

—  Free  ^j^fi-fn,,t;^)^t,  ^epunty  Cor  suV 

—  The  ratio  of  supply  of,  in  covkejne^with 
..,}Pfiflei|  i^Wiflfr;./4M>i»M¥  atuwiani  but 

coarse,  iy^»tJ83^l24„oq  io   i-  .-7,0  oj 

able  in  language,  viii.  307.  ^     .(^.  ..  ^ 

22b-2i2S.    fiSProbatiieForce,  , ' 
^rrr^iiyaj^  j4^e^fte^^e<^Mg^,^_tiie 
-.{^JU^n^e  of  gpwAmenltt  wt.  |7. 

...  ino»i|^4i<s^S^  ?<>fc^4ftJJJf^]?-?S7rSS8. 
-rt  —  rrt  31^e  ji^ipUgrm^t  ^f  tfe  .iepix  in 

f!px:pe— Oef^n^veTTrHov  w  » )^]W  man- 

^ . } W^§t,  we  ocwmwA  of  tl^  P/rime,  ^inia- 

ter,  according  to  ^he  Coftsi4i.utt(«i4l..Cod^, 

T^  .r-^  Ptc^Pi  u^qoi  f or^  la  CanriiitntiOD&l  t'ode, 

^ jfflfpe—  N 1 1  ionM'  )ti<J w  V*  malt«^  the  Jt'oof- 
j^  tawftt  huW^^vmnt.  to,  ,b|  ii^ipii^jj,  &c 
r,niPy..A20-42h     ,       .,',,.,   ^,,    ,       .   : 

if  P,uiil|0.Cfl|nc«B,ija*  lti5-ird» 

^fli|M»-r'Ntivr}  how  far  lb«   discovery  of, 

-^  JMlBacd  of.  Ic&pplitiability  of  ihft  Utm,  to 
tht  operaiiQDf  4;)f  ^orerDmeat,  ii.  446-4l7> 

Forced  exc^iaugcv  imd  vaies—Erik  of,  L 
321-322. 


ftrciWo  offences  ^jB^ffiisi*  p^TrtWn' an^'prb- 

perty- Nature  of^  1,119. 
Ffljfd-|-Dr  Bi:<iwb|gw,  brdinitj  ofK^itJiiie 

— Ittfomiatioii  frorn,  flu  Forgery,  i.  S57. 

puniehmehtfl  njid  ili^  l^ab.bpticon,  il;  U3* 

''Fiird— AioountV  k'lkWtelr'tliiied,-i'Qd  gf 
hi  a  execthns.  ii)  edaf:atb]|  hi?  ^ff^t  '* 

,3Q'-^-56i    "■■   ;   '  ^^^■;--'^^"  '^""'^ 

Ford  Abbey— AlTuiilon  by  BentbSqiSL  to  hia 

..r^^ence  at^it&dthe  works  wtitted  ili,x!.25. 
-^  —  "Bk^ntbam's  rcddtiice  »tt  with  tiewrip- 

itioti^  of  thq  plA«*;^  I,  47  iJ-4ftO. 
JordTce-    Dr  Giiori;^— Suggeatlona  by,  as 

q*fluaJ  nptice^  of,  til!.  1-48  %  ^5  n ; 

«;  122, 153,  1^5P^f/57i  ''^'' 
__  Notice  of  the  fjitiuly  connexion H  of^  x,  Ifli. 
Foreiifu  atta<^hmv"iit—  N;i£lire  of  the  Wttt  of, 

h  V^  ^^?' ,  ^    ,    ,  .■  ,        . '    ■' 

-r-  -r-  jiiil^ed  apiODif  complex  tottotife^  (i,  B 1 

rbr^gji  Be p^rtmept^ Abolition  of  stc^ecy 
ia^  Wged,  il  $.^4-5^0. 

.Forejjpi  IitugTi^gesTT-Us^e  of  the  imporfcAtioD 
of^ord^  r^foni,  viU,  Si  S-3^iOJ  ^ '" 

F<MTAgu  wi>rfeujcn— Ebcoura^cftpai'W.inay 
be  3^dvauti)^'^'*^^^"  t'j   []|dhldiiai9— -Mot  to 

I    C?»venitiik"iit,  lii.  fi-^^-'in. 

Forfigii-llelalioii  .Muifttter-^iProTiplOlis  re- 
gardiQgf  iti ,  the  CduitHotiotial  Ccvdei  ix. 
i\^;i47.  To  give. etxeciltion  tu  whAt«?er 
Government    ^n-atijg:i?mehta  have  a  eon- 

,    (ieiioawitlifofeijfFisUite^j445'446.  Fcmo- 

,  iioiifj44tl  Ne^joliatir^,  tb,  Misaivc,  ib. 
Epistolary  ^^^eptlve^  ib.  HoBpltlal — re- 
<;*Ijtion  of  fiin^i^u  ^^^pt^^  i^*  The  diifer- 
e&t  ^laiMfca  of  foreign  agefktSj  ibV    Things 

rwith  ^avy  minUt^r,  lb.    To  keep  itat^jh 
/    op  ihe  obfiervatice  of  trtatlea*  446-447- 

Prlcfiipkv  oftitfeigii  pdlidy,  447* 
Forelgners^Sn  wfiaf  dreuiaKtaneefi  and  to 
whit  oitent  ji^rl^d  ic  tiou  jcay  be  exfertised 
over,  iu  ^-iS-^+i*      I  '' 

—  EeasK^us  why  ilte  offer  .pf'4**^i^t*  ^ 
_^pdmj>t  Lawa  by^^boiiTd  bt  pntroiiraged, 
1  Ft  ^61)-'3t) ^.    Abscp t!G  of  lo^'Jil  pre jij di ot* 

,^  and  flnifiteT  intere^^  51^4-^6  i.  How  far 
adr^tkgeA '6o^ht«rb&kn««-d  by  jibfft&ce 
of  local  k,?ioflf]*dfe,  5^1-5<>3.  EVll  fVom 
igQOraatie  QljViaW  hv  the'  ptrweV  of  Ihe 
legislature  to  reject  their  wot1£(  M2-5Si^. 

—  Afgui^eajt  siijdi-e^a^d  to  '  thfe  ' 'Si»amflh 
pe^e  a^liisi  ih^  ereltifiji/zi  of,fh)iu  pre- 

^    pafifu  A  code  of  iaws  for  lh£:  iicc^ptaiioe 

of  a  etaie,  villi  4^7-500. 
^—  Pfeja<tices  sgainat  liieit  being  allowed 
*' '  io  iQiifefl  laws  fb^  a  wuntry.  answered,  It, 
^,.^4^-i6x^^^  ■ -■■^'J    ■■■'■■ 

—  EBffei.'!  of  th*  conitadiiitt  of  loam  wSth» 
and  of  thetr  repayment,  tiL  fi. 

Forensic  disability  as  au  liigredi^at  iu  ont- 
la  wry,  L  512. 
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S^— xncfdencei 

VI,  1.    i/V^-UlV.  , 

—  of  jeil  and  peraoijal  estate — Difitipctiija 
between^  i,  50a.  '  !  V   ^  ' 

—  Efiect  of  puniehmdnt  ^f,  L  i'tFS.'   !^ "' 
-^  i#  Qi  poaishmeiU  tW  ftfi^t'ts  third  piiitiM, 

^^35.         ,■;;■; '    •;  ^f,  ;'-^, 

— -  or  FriTiitiYc  puDliH^^iiti  etoc^eretl,  I. 

.ia^oci^^)^.  Sic^  452..,  ,;j;  [;','?' "' 

^;,  sau^Lioa  with  ^cfcr^nto  to^  i^  453-45ti 
-— i.fj;  i^Htaticu^^, Y^  4oP-4^.     Wdi^  ft  mij* 

,  AdTerU;At^mt"Ht,  4fi'J.  .t\>ijjiL'ctiij|r  it  with 
/orm  of  y  u  riiJiilimi^ii  t,  ib .  f }  fa  J  fe§  M',  a  c  lmj  rd* 
log  to  nat  UTi<i  of  p  LtJ^i^lj  O^W  t,  4  iflO-  -t^  1 .  Gd* 
■jj^fl^jf  £^tpr  tli^amaltet'  the  atfllction  in 

,^^iM9pt^  ijhi^ltj  conV^'i  ib.  'liftiT]>orary  imd 
qqn  tiD  ^<>;l5>  ^  $X ,  Fii  r ft^  It iire  ,of  c  red  ibil  i  ty, 
4fil-462,  Degr*4itioft  ift<>m  raiikj  4U2- 
46^»     SiBiple  igciominioya  JuiniiilinitL7jt« 

—  .PecaniaryJ.  J  67  47,0-  F6^it'1tiftd9,4(j7- 
.468.     Ejiemplificatioit^i    ^fiH.      Coiiverti* 

[  hiliil  U  pruSt,  il>.  liqiiaLityj  JeS-4ii9. 
yaria^illtj,  459.  Frg/pllty,  ib,  Kji^m- 
plpsitfj^  ii^^    Jtemissibilitj,  ib.     Popular^ 

yiiyt)^*    Ciiiantit^jib.    Qnj^^-p^cttofBJ'y— 

-y  of  coi^dltiou,  L  470-474,     El^inents  of 

!  Ttt^uc  of  contfiEiou,   47*^*-      M&trldianial 

oopditlou,47<J  471.   Patenrjklt  471.  Child, 

'"471-4  72.     t raaiee,  472.    t  lo  w  far    }  :*w 

j  can.  ope]cat<j,  i  a  j(lie*E  ,^asea,  4  7  'i''4  7  4 .   Con- ' 

4i*i^*fHbcrtj,474>         ,   ;' 

—  of  tbe  protect loa  of  ih«  ii\*r,^^i  JI74-475, 
Fofgeti  Dti^{le^>3etl¥>cl  <ff  preVctiilpg,  by 

paper-mark^j  I.  5S--ri53, 
Fqrjgejfg  pay  iapre  att^utiou  t<5  Ui^  viae  of* 

fotiualitii?''!  ,0)111  tlic  boEii.\^L  ^i.  5-10^ 
Porgery — ^.a  qHa^iwc   of  faLs^bood*  J^   104-' 

—  «  epeciea  of  ineiuljK^TtVj  i  i.  292  ri, 
of,  igJEuiiat  A 


lie      t^l].^plC]On 


.^-y     liafitj      of     tlie      t^l].^pl 

,/^^fied.vi:4^0,  '       ,j    .1,         ^       : 

—  Modes  Qf  p^jVin^,''Tj^."^l.Bl-t^  S^ 
,   D^-aatiiwtioaiiojj/"       '^    -^j    i  lu      , 

—  bow  fuj  prov'cable  bj  evidence  of  person 
fwrgffl  r]pt>Ti,  viT.  4J*0. 

■pj  of  makcr"^^  tmirk  on  mannfactures     Plan 
for  preveniipn  <ofl  Vi.  584-585.  .  i 


FOR 
of  real  evidence,  yii.  15-18.     See 

—  Use.  of  two  ftttestiiig  witn«8Me,'a  flife- 

—  AjdMontw  puuiffluiNM  oPy  n  4^9.  '• 
'^^  ^ka^^t^f^^i^iiih  "fiflftftSMMtaess. 

'   'iii*^4^^^-'''-'*^   ^    i''*    j-'fij.f/    -U'-'.  . 

—  ReginTOWiB  f^if^nf  ptufik^auSW^c^^  45 1  - 

55;j.  -'^ '  " 

-^  i^pl»dt)yiillP'i<)f,''fry('^RptfH^  to 

•  beitt'tifleitoa^lrtfeAad^.''^     -^^  a.. 
— -  Allusion  to  the  len^tiiiiie«b<dribeMatiae 

Dumont  and .  Colquhoti^  *  bn^  t£nd  eom- 

d3fe'etbiifib''«idi^fli^^^<«f^flb.^<{>Te. 
.      Tention.  X.  356-358.        ,       .KI  .i  7 

.  allusions  to,  the  circumstance '^ll  ill  419  ; 

'Fi)m^a^PHi^4f ielitttmr^k^^^^^    264. 
'•i^'eoiiddei;ed'ite  Wn  i^hi^MltotM^Nii'^MIly 
*'t)ftheiWtfard*r,tiIL'201.      -^ 
Form  otoathr-Importance  atU^J^M  ttf»  Ti.. 

319  n  ♦.  ^  '  ' 

Forms  for  contracts — ^Proyision  of^  by  tha 
^  ni^sWittte;tbii«idWtdi'vk^'Wil. '  ^'f 

—  of .  Enactment— ConsidenttioliS  to  -te,  iii. 

— ^'m^d."^  "l^^ittll^lo^^fefDt^f^ protection 

in  exercises  of  pow4r,*  t.^  576.'  •  /  -  -  •  -  ^ 
—^  or^ettmeut — The  ^Skmiti  kinds  of, 

' —  l^xi^,  fti  higl^fflt)^  |)6djvs  ' '  ^6oai^Atk\rto 
,    Uberty,  ii:  332.  ' 

^^^ddhM.'^^«inA6y^«i!fct  HKey^'unr^   the 
shields  of  liberty,  exposed,  viii.  478-482. 

~  jgitid^  the  ittel&tl^  of^yh^iigiiieiii,  vi.  64-65. 

--i"Kfnd(J'  df.  iri-w£;i'vk  ^lH-dU.  -  Fire 

^^tW^  6ritftheiSfic4t9to  <t^  tMM— An- 

»hy.  pnomas(^b^fei^nM!iri^4Syttbolic 

bi|i[f,^rj9l)^V  Be«)6^oi^^H6i5- 

^6:  ^'Anlhen^a^  d5y4^^,'by  attest- 

-^  Enforcement,  of  .tL  517'^I.  ^'^ot  Want 
^   ^f  ^11;  but  of  i6^  W&  %iibi9^1^dge  ^at 
,occi6ibn84iifbrmiUti«s,  517".    Hie  system 
,   6f  nuIMty,  ffir-«*B.  '^^Mty  i^foAiees 
^'  the'^etft-'  ii  Hs^4it^hdfe«^^^r*«snti  518. 
SbQold  be  under  conditloi^^Tiai/finow- 
' '  Mgi  (^"W^^ot^aSQes  ^bd'  'tfieir-  essen- 
'^'tiafityi  h&yfer    to    bbsttir*    them,  and 
.  observant 'licit'  t<^  l^uHffiMksoiBe,   518. 
*''tfet<Jtt^ri0J(*(h|^  Uf^^t^femg  its  readi- 
ness to  giv^  efl^ct  t(f  jMP^>  intentions 
V^ardirig^ftnlhct»,^f5.i8r-S2^.  '  Proper 
means  to  be,adoplk!^8eti>ar«M-|^aper  for 
'""'hkHi  ^tr^li^Vitt^^el^Wi^lkted'  regu- 
'  mtions  printed  on  the  border,  522.    For- 
'^'in^dities  eihotild  be  (sasy^ofobsf  rvance,  5t23^ 
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NooH^WeryiBM  abraU  bi.«Qqi7  taofm* 

itantial  eridenoe,  523-524.    Note  of  sns- 

fikunt should  bo  sobotitatod  toniillitgr9523- 

524.  Iin|»ngiier  dioald  doeUure  pomaaion 

or  saspicion  of  spnriousneBB,  524-525. 

Vfniiakio»(of  Iked^y-wlmt  pfoper^Mvl  in 

whi^t  oa«e9,  Ti, 525-530.  In  what  oontrMta 

obght  writing  to  be  required  1  525.    Use 

.  of  attesting  witnesses,  525-626.   Quo  of 

,the  witnesses  should  be  a  peoon  easily 

disooTorable,  e.  g,  a  notary,  ib.    Use  of 

->  notary  for  seouxing  profirietv^. 526*529. 

.  Honorary  notaries,  suggested^   529-580. 

filNiNotanes. 

—  AppUoation  of,  to  preappointed  oTidenee, 
Ti.  51M13. 

•r-  should  not  depend  on  the  shape  of  the 
•  property  to .  which  ihe  deed  implies,  tL 

543n+, 

-^  Gasualfen»rluioi).pie«unpit)onof  qnri* 
ousnesBL  fton  U^\jax^  in,  yi*  24,4M99 134. 

—  of  wills,  Ti.  530-551.    Bt$  Will& 
Bgmnlws    ^udiciiar-xenBon  of  l^ir  pro- 

I  Dxity,ii.A73. 

—  of  legislatiTe  bodief^-Considerations  as 
.t%.iL373,   .... 

—  IJndne  senioes  aitribi^4ii«#  hi  -t(ie 
AriStoteUtttts,iiii.  llCfn.      '<.,     ,. 

Ilorstexv-r^Mr  John,  «nd'his  ^laixa.  to  the 
authorship  of  ^  Wortley's.  BJ^e  and  Fall 
oCAAdSBt  ^nbUos^"  x.  67,     .  . 

Forster— Nathaniel — ^Aocount  of,  x.  61-62. 

Fart^4cue*^-^Jobn^noti«ed»T,,53a,     . 

on  the  difE^rence  between  abeolute 

and  limito^  wmiawhies  feeowmendpd  to 
Bentham's  perusal,  z.  48. 

Fortheomingness  of  parties — ^ProTisions  for 
.f»ouring,iL47^8. 

—  fbr  the  pupose  of  ezeeition  in  Judicial 
froeednxe,  U«  96-99.  .Considesations  re- 
garding the  Tezation  and  damage  that 
nay  1m  oocasioiied,  «nd  the  means  of 
minimizing  them  without  risk  to  efficaey, 
A6-97.  Means  .employed,  prehenaiTe 
i^rating  on  the  body,  and  aocersitrre 
on  the  mind,  97«  Security  for  forthfiom- 
ingness,  97-98.  How  the  fictitious  enti- 
tiea^  ca^d  rights,  can  be  obtained,  98. 
Circumstances  which  may  bar  fortheom- 
liuness,  ib.  Cases  where  forthoomingness 
ofpenons  may  be  necessary,  and  the  want 
wQtductiTe  of  ineparable  damage,  ib. 
On  the  part  of  thingo-^its  purposes,  ib. 
Eitbsr  as  the  ultimate  or  instrumental 
•Iject  of  whai  is  done,  98-99.>  Causes 
which  may  produce  want  of  fbrthcoming- 
nea^,  99.  Non*lbvthcomingness  of  rights 
in^Mssible,  ib. 

-^  Imprisonment  with  relation  to,  i.  393. 
<»  Asoount  of  proyision  for.  in  Pespaich 
Court  Bill,  iii.  306-807. 

—  of  penons  and  thisg»--Mutual  secunty 


..fo]^i]i.IIPPIieeed  IHwp»l«hC4«irt,4ii<4X^ 

420. 
Forthfiomuigaess— QnasMpfkeai  for  want  of 
exaction  of,  ii.  162-163. 

—  as  a  branch  of  prooeduno,  considered  in 
reference  to, the  Constitntional  Cods^i^ 
27. 

—  Means  of  seeuxii^  nselfssty  dlTwrsilied 
in  practicoy  Tii«  305-306. 

—  Duty  of  securing,  in  regard  to-eyidenee, 
.Ti.J2/    . 

—  Proper  extent  of  the  measures  forseeur- 
ing,  ii.  8. 

Fortified  plaees^Engines  uso^  i&  ntiaok.on 

detae^ei;  1x^349*350, 
Fortitude— is  only  a  rirtne  according  to 

circumstances,  x.  582. 
Fortune-telling — MotiTos  to  ereduliSj  iUns- 

trated from» Tii.  107.  ,  ■.    i 

Forty  shilling  freeholders  in  Xralwd^^The 

differenceeof  opiniop  as  ta  pnassDrrini^.  6. 
Fothe]«iU-^J)i^Betttliam'«  t«to7»MM|rd» 

Fonndation»-^haniabM  ftud  eduoat^stlJ— 
Merits  of,  i.  333-334. 

-—  Tho,  exeotilon  ij$^  im.  absolute  ^ttof  <lsgi»- 
lation,  by  which  biibeqr  ia.omp^oyft^fita 
ibe  peneision  of  {mth,  by  biu<lM«|isarls 
to  paiticnlar  opinions,, vu  35*    ^-v  -  «.. 

-^  Thftevil4>4inftf^  «i«uiiry^  as;  eiSfial 
departments  over  which  there  is  nai«iii- 
.tna,iz..3Q3.  .  r.     .  •    .  » 

Founders  of  states— Criticism  ^n.  Blai^- 
stone's  use  of  the  expresBio%  i.  274*    t 

Foundlings— Registmtion -of,  ^i-  572. 

Foundling  hoqutals  commended,  i.  52^,^ 

Fountain  of  justice — ebould  be  the  i 
through  the  channel  of  the  Legislators— 
not  the  King,  iy.  305-306.  .   . 

Fouroher  par  essoign,  in  English  pvaciioe, 
criticised,  yii  269. 

Fourcroy — A.  F.  Be'— noticed,  x.  401. 

Fowler's  Exchequer  qmted*  yi.  491. 

Fox — Charles  James — Connexion  of,  with  a 
negotiation  between  Lord  North  and  the 
Rockinghams,  x.  102-103.  > 

His  use  of  the  expression,  mea- 
sures not  men,  and  met  iwr»4,  ii  470-471. 

Opinipnso^onParliamentaiyBe- 

fbrra,  iii.443  n,  449  n,  461  n,  463, 481  n. 

Oratory  of,  noticed,  ii.  363. n. 

Dismissal  o^  an  illustration  of  the 

kingly  influence  in  Britain,  ijc  14U 

•^  Opinion  of,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jantes 

Mackintosh,  z.  428-429. 

Noticed,  iL  383  n,  399, 44.9s  IM*. 

469,484, 489  n,  50^9  t.  321;  x.  255^258, 
289, 366, 384,  403, 41%  415,  416>  467j^2, 
564 ;  xi.  131. 

Fox-hunter's  reason  for  excluding  seliC^- 
mbatiye  testim«qy,yii.  454.  . 

Foy— General— met  by  Benthaa.  in  .Paiis^ 
X.551. 

Fragment  on  Government^  j.  260  «(  nq.  t 
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llm  odilion  U,  i.  227-289. 
"-'  "'^  -■—  HSsfcorioat  pnHnfib  fo  tlM  Moond 

editioii  of,  L  240^469. 
-^■^ History,  «f  tin  avthoy's  lint  eon- 

Mption  ofj^  and  frogit^  Ufw«fd»  the  opln- 

toiifl  expressed  in,  and  of  the  pnblioiktion 

of  Ihe  WDift,  z;  78-83. 
— PersooB  to  niiom  it  ww  atlribttt- 

ed,  X.  82. 
Two  letters  from  the  Mtfming 

€kf6nieU  eritiefrfng  the>  irith  deftnoe  by 

Lind,  i.  256-259. 
FiBgiaeBiB-^PftftnonSel,  iiL  211'28a. 
F^ragmmOt  on  Uweetaal  Orcnkmtr,  viH.  889- 

Fnnee— Fre<iiieDej  ef  teUgiOtte  penteetttfon 

—  Rerolntion  of,  chioiieterbed,  i.  78  ta  *. 

—  BieauAefl'tf  Katibtatl  Mfh  in,  i.  8l9,        ^ 

—  liKW  ^rie^Ok^  In,  1.  887. 

-*-  Be^ritetkin  of  m^  of,  oik  th^  «il)j^et' 

of  Equality,  criticised,  L  ^8. 
-—  AIliitidH  ti^sii  aotlOu  M^ai'diitt  a  tBitocf^ 

bird  in,  i.  875.  ••     -    r,.v^    :w 

-^  Ait^MlTt}  Mdlfllketid4  4(tt  ^Mtttttaiou^  in- 

JnHee  by  the  Utr  of,  i.  376. 
-^  OrftiMMi  on  the  phnis^Mgy  erf  the  lavr 

of,  regarding  ponishinettti,  I  890  n. 
-^  Iiiteifoet''er  the  pnhlsliinent  of  relega- 

ti«Uin,i.489. 

—  Ck>mpnlsory  change  of  name  ae  a  pnnish- 
tteiiiin,i478.    ' 

—  Bentham  to  his  fellow-citizens  of,  on 
death-ponishment, !.  525-592. 

—  Respect  for  honour  among  the  infMor 
daasee  o<^  stronger  than  in  England,  i.  542. 

—  Law  of,  as  to  duelling,  i.  543. 

—  Reproach  brought  against,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  lettres  de  eaehet,  i.  576 ;  tI.  864. 

—  Academy  of.  Salaries  of  members  of,  ii. 
288. 

—  State  of  the  benfih  in,  before  the  Revo- 
•lntiott,iL242. 

—  Sale  of  dnties  and  offices  in,  ii.  247. 

—  ESbot  of  admitting  a  nomenms  anditory 
to  the  National  Assembly  of,  u.  826. 

—  Method  of  transacting  business  in  the 
Nattonal  Assembly  of,  ii  880-881  n. 

—  Serrioe  that  might  haye  been  done  to, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  British  practice  of 
Ptoliament  in,  ii.  881  n. 

—  The  erils  of  the  forms  adopted  in  tiie 
legislatiye  aflsemblies  of,  it  832-388. 

—  Procedure  of  legislatiTe  assemblies  of, 
leganfing  proposal  and  adoption  of  mo- 
tions, ii.  889-84 1 .  Tioious,  from  their  not 
befaig  proposed  in  the  Tory  terms  in  which 
they  are  to  be  adopted,  ib. 

—  PJeeednrs  of  legiilatiTe  assemblies  of,  as 
to  unity  of  sabject  of  debate,  H.  841-842. 

—  IVocednre  of  legialatire  assemblies  of, 
as  to  mixing  the  operation  of  debating 
and  voting,  U.  843-346. 


Ffttioo«>lf  ethed  <tf  giving  opfnralis  and  Vot- 
ing in  the  courts  of,  ii.  345-346. 

— ^  Pkooedttie  of  legislatiTe  assemblies  in^. 
as  to  pre-audimoe  of  mamben,  it  846- 
849. 

—  Procedure  of  legislatiiv  aaseuMM  of,, 
to  the  method  of  oolleoting  the  tot4s,  ii. 
350. 

—-  Procedure  of  lo^islatitv  assemllies  of^. 

as  to  referrilig  to  ft«ts  on  h^eursay,  iL 

884. 
^  Prooedore  of  legisikifto  assdmUiilt'of, 

as  to  taking  the  tete^,  iii  871-872.;     ^* 

—  Absence  of  exactness  in  writ^toi'  of;  ii^ 
vow  n.  ' 

—  Security  to  Protestants  in,  tii  417.    " 

— "  A  zOffoeMy  of,  'm  tnemsBtty,  ootanHfred 
with  disfleieney  in  legisUitfoft,'  iK  52^823. 

-*  sad  Britain.  The  interest  of/ift\tiio 
'iild<ypti6n  or^t<oposi{l6ns  f«!i^tb^th^ 
estsMishment  of  -k  perpettoT '  peace^  ii» 
546-560.  'See  Teuit,   '  •    '  '  ^  ■     , 

moTe  the  principd  difficulties  '^.k-ieUieTal 

—  and  Britain.  Disarming  treaty  betwtUn^ 
i^ptlratirt'  tO  a  Mto  if^t/erpttjM  Mm, 
ii.  550-552.      -'  '   '   "  ^  ''      '     '  ^^ 

—  sndBzltafa.  VTst  BMWenj,  f^Sii)S^ 
mischieyous,ii85l-«5a.'         '.    '    '      . 

—  MliKba^us  ei'eot  that  tlie  oonqvest'of; 
by  Britain  i^ould  hav?,  u.  851. 

—  has  no  use  of  a  nayy  etiept  fbr  eolbn}«s^ 
ii.551. 

—  Bankruptcy  the  prloi  paid  liy,  Ibt  a  war, 
ii.  558. 

~  Comparatiire  wealth  Of,  iii  77. 

—  Multiplicity  of  judicatories  m,  iii.  417- 
418  n. 

—  Judicial  procedure  of  —  Mendacity-li- 
cense in,  ill.  417-418  n ;  ▼.  200. 

—  Attacks  on  liberty  of  the  press  in.  Si, 
436. 

—  Garrisoning.  Effects  of,  on  the  llbertfea 
of  Europe,  iii.  486-438. 

—  Draught  of  a  code  ibr  the  Judicial  estdb- 
lishment  in,  with  commentary  on  the 
National- Assembly  Cosuuittee's  draughty 
ir.  285-406.   See  Judicial  Establishment* 

—  Prejudices  in,  hi  fai^ur  of  registering 
laws,  iy.  311.  • 

—  happy  in  the  abolttion  of  ari8to<»atic 
priiHueges,iy.  321. 

—  System  of  pubHc  prosecutions  i%  com- 
pared  with  tiie  English,  iv.  405; 

—  Address  to  the  National  Conyention  of, 
on  the  Emancipation  of  Colonies,  iy.  40T- 
418. 

—  Bentham  to  hfft  feHow-^sitiiens  e(J;'dn 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Senates,  It.  419- 
450.    fi^  Peers. 

^  Seetti^  judicial  system  imita^d  fr^m, 
y.  19.  \* 

—  Absence  of  judicial  ftes  iii,  y.  283  nl' 
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coraatioii  in  i&  prooes'yerbi^of,  vi.  tH. 

-7-  ^fjtfr  9f— I^«eafiiil8  firo|a,^'w  to  extem- 
pore recordation  y)L  fi2,,  *    . ''  ^  .,, 

—7 .La^.of-rjpemiae  witness  jexcliillect "dju 

■iiriie."      '  "■  ^-='*'  "'^   f  '    ;^    '^^ 

suaaion  ID,  n,  231.      /  v  [,     •      t     i 
— ;  Lawpf-r^ww>ire<  Qf^^  sugijedajpeuip  to 
— ^^  Law  of^Sy stein  ofr«do?e    ' 

examination.     ^   .  ^     , 

n.Wi^V.&9,^.ni.  ir-)8ri2S3.*     ,      ^ 
m — »—  •'^''"-'^''-'j^tlioiigb  infruifedi'tiii. 


— =  Tine  ^nslon  olf/mio^dijpartinentij,  ic., 
ix.  149.  ,   ,    ,^,  ,,,  ,"*J",  ...^.  .. '.  ''  '■ 

~  wore  aJSye 'to  jm|j]n>vcmeiit§^i^  w  my 
an4  navjjr  JtEad' Britain,  i^.  i^T^    !j ." . 

— ^  If  umber  ojt  iiav^l  ani  militaury'  offlc^ifs 

•  Wployeii,  in,  compared  w^th  Cae  niimber 

a^riVittJx.  408;7,.;       "         ; 

-7  ^jEgh.  jniutary  feelioff  anion^  ihe  com- 
yion  soldiers  of;  ijy42I-42[3.       ' 

— *  *rhe  number  of  judges  hi  tl^e  supreme 
Jndic*t0iy  ^  l^  471-472.^       ; 

—  £xtent  6^attehaa^oe  of  IbO'  JjUfferent 
^^f lasses  o^jnd^  in,,  ix»  j5l7-5i8,^ ' 

^^^^^r^  %»  fomerljr  jjajraW?  in, 

—  Bentham's  first  Tisit  1^^  ^  47. . 

~lS^  ^^"^fr  ^"^  *^'  ^  -^^  ^ 

Bentham's '  endeavOuTS  '^to'  give'  a' right 

'  OB  to  ^e  B^.yolutjicj^u^  mpVeni^^ 


,%^nl57.  , 
—  Letter  from  Bentham  on  t^e  sta^te  of 
..  ,  afi|l(n<i^Mp;re,tbe  Reypln^n- x,.)(1S|<^ 
--:,  Correqpo^cuencei  4^^  the  mupduction  of 
.  .  jkhfl  Panpp^con  in,  ^.  '?64, 26rf.^Vo. 
.*— -  trrpposals  ^  puniont's  handwriting  for 
L»w  Reforms  to^e  undertaken  for,  by 
Bentham,  x.  268-269. 


FRA 

f^oi^«eik^2taJi8i{fll^»'^4iM  itrM  ha 
answer  ,to '  thb'  M^  ^iMMeeiiiAt,  fy. 
420,W:iL.'28i-2l^'r-\  .^'''"  ' 

■  rW  lii4^i'^^6iitu«r,x. 


i 


I  in,  X.  216^5?irr^8,^^*9i  250, 
f;m|ff;  2«fe^fr,  J^^^      305, 

-  504. 

Re- 


526,627,539j,;ia.2^4. 
lyents  tending  tb'^be  second  Beyolution- 

-l^ropoStf  to;iW^iit0  'dfe^^*i^'  for- 

Law  ileform-^  id':  '54-56,  " '  ^ 
—  *Noil<i6B'#ihFB^V(ilulii^ti  tff  ^Iff^'lrf,  xl.- 


»o!jW;P'^Voln. 

PAnc] 
iii.  560.,  .r 


the^iU.  4^4-465.^ 
~-?1niilr: 


iW  iJiVsi^Td  to 
iiL  460  n  "^^^'^^^^ 

1:-  -mkkf^Mti<'tii^'*!foumiki*^i^  to 

,  the  aiitii£i^.^|>inionii  o)i^  fl^CcO^pction, 

:rr-,r7  ^?i%^fit 3?^^^^PI^, .^?r~^||^^  inade- 

. Reform  in  the,    ia>k  ttefonii^  tJni- 

VersaUly  '<Jf'Su«tf^6.""  "  '.  ' 

')lHth,^t(iklilIeii^ii  of  Jtirorsy 


1L12 
8^1 

'Fiunci8--)Sir  f^b^p^Opmlotiil  8f,  on  Farfia- 

mentary  Reform,,  iii.  443  n. 
Franklin — ^Benjamin — Description  of,  when 

present  at  the  Joe^fing  of  Conncil,  where 

he  was  attacked  W  Weddethnm,  x.  59. 
Anecdotes  and'  h'oUceS  6f,  x.  41,  88, 

93, 527.  . 

izo  n. 
Fraodr-^The.  absence  of  proyisions  at  com* 

mon  law  in  relation  to.^hows  the  need  of 
codiffcatidn,  f:  48C1'    '  ' '"        ' ' 
—  RegolatioiiB  for  protection  fronij  1.  550- 
556. 
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ilOA  W  ;:««  qr  cHmta  of,  I  9i. 

-^  ^enet^t^cl  by  ihe  axclitAiofi  o^inftipbal 

— f  What  pr^Tia  10715  B^ecc^.^irj'  t 
eon  tracts,  tL  537*  + 

denoe  in  gienenl,  tu.  132. 

eTidence,  ti.  I64  j  tii.  12 1 . 

JiXClllaiOD 

Becofity  against^  Ti.  f 


ct^imj^imi^imjli 


regard  to 

iioniMicmijjre  or  oP 
Praudoleiit  ob'tluiimi 
femce^i^lia. 


tiie  iei]|pi  in  the 


Frederick  the  Grreatand  the  Nenf^hatelans 
_  jtiB  Hmltatloii,  j^f  ^tiop^  to  a  year 


year 
sala- 


^onj^f^tiop^ 

Lisreionnlnci 
ries,  ii.  24f^,5.   .      , 

~229  ^-^^^^^  ;6ir,^^';:«b^ca^tton,-U 

— •-^'■T;;JSs^di»ctiw.not  to  accoibpAny 

laws  jviu  reasoD^j^ennciMdviT.  22&. 
—^11  — ^to'hilwEitee'Witt  Edi^dR^atham, 

J^%.^Cailffii»i3<A&oJrWrtf:ix.228; 


Fret 


\fir 


W/ 


8^^w%f  ilyd^e'liy,'i. 


^  Lefl-nkiideddkaiitiaces  prohibited  by, 

Arrangement  of  the,  critidsed^tti.  163. 


i.iK.i?6-4a2:  ■ 

l%,^irec«5|f^d 
-i^?Jtfi^m>Pirh0l49to  the  Btate  of, 


ipldei^^fK<r|^!^]&;4^         he- 
aved toli&Ve  an  int6rc^!&L  the  )^W^.T.  69. 


350.       , 
le'Html^ignity 


~  — -  fedan^tic  nae  of,Tiii.  814.  '  ' 
I^ftcK— iloman.   Use  of,  Inlaw,  a  deTiee 

oC^the  T(^chiil<$al  system,  t.  4^^49. 

i^lidi -l^to^ntbii— £i^mii(a0On  of  the 

De<ilaYatiOh1s  "of  l^g^is  ittbed  dnring,  ii. 

489-529. ,  S€€  Dedacation  ofHighte. 
-^'^'Tlre  k^iirc^^l  obiidonk  brought  into 

existence  by,  g^epemlv  ch^i^n^,  iL 

— -j^'.Bmrfoymfeiit  6fJ^iii^f^Ctijaie9ot 

—  T-  AiiiidVetrirtfi^'i*'^;^'  ^dbctrhies 
^htcli  bc^asioh^d  th^  Vidt^iic^  dF,lli.  218- 
220.  ^ 

S€€  iFrince.**''^''  ^"•'  ^'*"^''  """"^ 

Frfen^Bofth^  t*0b|t>le-4ifad^naey  ofthe  Re- 
forms nroposed  by  Tlie,  it  516-^7,^25- 

Friehdly"  lfoki^iiA^,'^^l'''^I-^!^Ti- 
sions  for,  in  Principle^  of  Flro'ce^fe,  iL 

^kdly  lSocl4t(^  IWanyr^of  Ifiepro. 

ieiX'^  Clj^ktihg'^AnnaMSio;ifi. l07. 
Friendly  SdcietiOf *  Banks— Defects  in,  and 
'  ^ggftiioiidV  kmdidih^nt,vt1i.  410-414. 

Actual  legislatiTe  ap^ndments^  410. 
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Frigiduiii»*-Plaa  ot  »,  for  tha  preeerv*- 
tioa  #f  fhiift»  yegttaUafly  ABimal  food,  &o^ 
x«  346>350. 

Fvoifc^ExpMirion  by,  coondBxed  u  &  boiitim 
of  motion,  Tiii.  142. 

FrMftiQriiig-^QittU^  «4  ia  nwsfda,  ii.  816. 

Frailty  in  paUio  rewurdi^  ii.  301-80^ 

—  Chancier  attributed  to  the  motiTe  e#^  i. 
314. 

—  Extent  of,  as  a  virtue,  iiL  14A  n.     • 
-^  SB  a  pioperty  of  punUhment,  L  Sd84U)9, 

404. 

—  How  fkr  it  flhenld  be  TirtaaUy  enfoipf d 
lij  the  abeenoe  of  proviBiooi  for  the  tm^ 
pert  of  the  deeHtate^  L  SU-SIA. 

*—  Project  of  circulating  Annuity  notes 
oeAdndve  toi  tii.  14«. 

—  Forced — How  Hi  ineidantally  acoom- 
pliahed  by  geTemntnt,  ill.  44,   , 

Fnif^ty  Banke — System  of,  in  connexion 
with.  eeptnU  lAuper  m^nngemfm^  tiU. 
408-417.  Properties  desirable  in  the 
«y8temr-6ecai9ty»aUrD9IQPEeh«nsiTp«e94e^ 
of  dealing  equal  to  the  capacities  of.  the 
peer»  MvantivieoBS,  teip%  saitabl^pboes,. 
promptitude  4tf.^fnf,%Umf  M*  4^IM00. 
teall  depedts  cooiyBrted  into  apnuity, 
40<K  Vuvetf  lOf  usee  ^  whi^b  ik^  in- 
anity nr  its  equiTi^ent  as  a  stock  nUy  be 
put,  ib.  ProTision  fbr  widow,  ib.  For 
ehildreI^  ib.  Pledge  ev  ^Mcwrity,  ib. 
Marriage  flind,40M10.  Defects  in  the 
Friendly  Society  Banks— want  of  solidity, 
risk  of  embeiilement^^dispntes  of  mem- 
berB,410-411.  Their deiscts in  lespectof 
all-comprehensiyeness — nses  in  the  pro- 
poeed  plan  net  accomplished  by  them^  411- 
413.  Incomp<ktibilityoftheobjecUofthe 
▼arious  members  witheach  other  in  narrow 
and  local  establishments,  412.  Their 
inadequacy  from  want  of  skill  to  support 
a  Taried  scale  of  dealings,  412-413.  No 
fteilities  for  giving  sufficiently  advanta- 
geous terms  in  the  ordinary  banks,  413. 
Their  inadequacy  in  respect  of  prompti- 
tude and  convenience,  413-414.  Immoral 
tendency  of  holding  them  in  public  houses, 
ib.  Collateral  inconveniences  to  which 
the  proposed  plan  is  not  liable,  414.  Evils 
to  whidi  the  general  system  chiefly  liable, 
and  fh>m  which  the  local  ones  likely  to  be 
less  so,  are  chiefly  frauds  in  relation  to 
state  of  health,  &c.,  414-415.  Sugges- 
tions for  counteracting:  agencies  with 
profit,  or  the  central  system  united  with 
the  local,  416-417. 

Fruit— Plan  for  preserving,in  ice,x.  346-350. 

Fumbling  as  a  defect  in  t^  use  of  language, 
explained  and  illustrated^  viii.  308. 

Function — Use  of  the  word,  viii.  2'31. 

Functions— Use  of  the  term,  in  the  Consti- 
totlonal  Code,  explained,  ix.  3. 


FiiDotions  of  the  Mjnt/rteiBit  coUeo^Iy»#e» 
cording  to  the  CoiistitnlMial  Osds^  ix. 
219-226.  .  . 

—  Elementary  of  Judgei^in  tlie  Constitiir 
tional  Code,  ix.  481-46Sw 

Fnaotioimries -^ Proposals  for  rendering- 
them  amenable  to  the  PnUifi-eptnion  Tri- 
bunaly  by  pnblio  adaMniioiy  rules  of  .eon- 
duct  and  deportmenty  ix,  4^8. 

—  Provisions  £sr,at  lengthyin  theConstU^^- 
tional  Code,  ix.  218-833.  Ste  Miatst^m 
Collectively. 

—  Public  oasea  in  which  the|(  an  inlisiH  • 
estedt  particnlariy  unfit  for  jadioiaL  pri- 
vsacyi  vi  369*372. 

—  Public.    Emoluments  of.    See  Offices. 
Fwi-T-AJk  aqnal  Jnft&eet  te  tha  evisU»Q« . 

of  helpless  litigants^Plan  foiB^  in  th«> 
Constitutional  Code^  ix.  490493^     . 

—  Helpless  Utigants'r-^jtoblisbgmni  ot, 
prayed  for  in  J^etition  fkx  justieerrv.,t 
.303.      ,.    '     .     .  .......     . 

Fund — Sinking — Action  of  the  project^.l^f 

•CinHiljlting  .  AwtfUMpM^   j^  .^ootiimUiiaa. 

with  the,  iu.  107-W5,!  • .  .  • ,  i- .  il  -  -^^  « ^ 
r-frt  .QpsvpMii9«^f-»#^Tth».pKii94vptipp,:cf . 

wealth,  iii.  80-82.  i      ,, , 

Pajidsp-:;nM»,  M4»^k)»wpnxMflWMihy4»^ 

feiture  of  dividends  fit>m,  i.  61 3.        \^;  i 
Charge  agMBst.the.ipw4¥Mri%^i*W^ 

ingi^  inAsffor^'Withydiponsaed^ili.  608^1  U . 
Funded  Debt — Project  for  reduction' of, 

thxDqgh  oonvmen  9f  Stock  inte|  Ann^l^. . 

notes,  iii.  107-153. 

—  —  Plans  for  redndiig  interest  ots  com- 
pared with  operation  of  AnnaitflT'AOte 
scheme,  iii  141-144. 

Fumeaux—Dr  Philip— noticed,  i.  230,233  n. 

Fury-^in  what  cirenmstaneea  attribnted  as 
a  motive,  L  53. 

Fusion->Contraotiou  or  expansion  by,  as  a 
source  of  motion,  viii.  142. 

Future — Ambiguous  employment  of  the 
word,  instead  of  subsequent,  viii.  814. 

Future  Tense — ^Division  of,  into  the  singly 
predictive,  and  the  dominative,  and  in- 
quiry into  the  reciprocal  use  of  shall  and 
will,  viii.  350-353.    jSm  Verbs. 

Futurity — Legislation  as  to^  in  conneunn. 
with  fiUlade^  ii.  402. 


G 

Gabbett— Mr«  jk  visiter  at  Bowood,  x- 187* 
Gagarin.    The  revolt  of,  noticed,  L  5i2,  • 
Gagging  w  a  punishmeat»  i.  417. 
•^  National — Securities  against,  for  n  Ma- 
honimedan  and  partially  dvilized.statSf 
viii,  584^585,  .  .       /  .     .  . 

Gain  and  loss — ^Relative  proporiioas  of  plear 
sure  and  paJnH^^qiMwnM  bgr»  conaidisifNl, 
i.  305-307.      ,  •  .    ( 
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tiw  to  erime  tiiaii  9port»  W.  292, 

—  Hope  of->it8  eflbet  on  intmoDj,  Tt.  156. 
Gftlkrtxy.    Doirtile'  mennittg  of  Hlo  word, 

And  its  effects,  ii.  488  n. 

QAU^tiii~-AII)eii~-(S6eretoTy  to  Traunnry 
0^— tkllennKnb  Plenipotenywfy  in  London 
fVott,  the  United  States)  Letter  lyf,  to 
Goremor  Snyder,  intfodneiiii:  Benthtun's 
pvepoanl  to  pMpftie  a  oode  for  Peimsyl- 
viaiift,iv.468. 

notioed,  ir.  453 ;  z.  433, 462-463. 

Qtitt9lj^Wm»t%  hi  OonMfl  of  jttstioe,  ii.^4. 

Gallnie«^lMteelk»%  m4  port  of  the  Panop- 
ticon eyitoni  of  prieon  dJedpUnOi  it.  fSO- 
W. 

0»Mey8-*P!|iiisbmentof  tli^,etudiiod,i.  488. 

QnHoid'  Mk  Letter  from,  to  Bontbam,  in- 
troducing French  relbgeee,  x.  286. 

dumally  notioed,  x.  879, 389, 895; 

Galvaiiinn-Hieihiod,  and-  lOoated  fat  tfie 
Ghreatoaathlc  syeteni  of  laatraotion,  ttii. 
82. 

-^  bo^fhr  ooiliiected  %oih  with  chemiefa^ 
and  moehaaics,  Tiii.  8d-88. 

^  aalilndtiMiott  of ^fitcttve  iiofiieo6latare, 
vUi.  fl.  .        .  s  V 

—  cloaflidMed  nt-%  eoofroe  of  ntotion,  tfli. 
138.  .'•.,.. 

Gaotbliflg  eharaoCerlfedi  ii.  865. 

—  OuiBO  of  attd  penticioaif  ixifliienOo  Of^-  Hi. 
•930. 

Gamete  The  good  effete  to  whiiA  they 
may  1^  rendered  condneire,  i  540. 

Game  lawe.  Ptinoiplea  on  which  they  are 
franded,  i.  329-380. 

Oppressiye  incidence  of  the,  illoetra- 

ted,  T.  ^4. 

Garae8teT»-42neetion,  if  mortgafes  ihonld 
not  be  simply  negotiable  between,  with- 
out ditidhig  the  fnnda  tranefenod  with 
lawyers  t  t.  400. 

Gardens— Application  of,  in  piloon  disci- 
plitte,it.  10. 

Gudeninf— Sooree  of  experimental  infor- 
matioB  regarding,  in  a  system  of  Pauper 
management,  Tiii.  426. 

—  Place  of,  in  the  Chrestomathio  system  of 
Inslraotion,  TliL  34-35. 

Garaier— (J.  J.)— Letter  from,  to  Bentham 
on  Law  Taxes,  x.  398-399. 

—  GMoally  noticed,  x.  388,  395,  399. 
Ganan — TJ.  P.) — Correspondence  with,  on 

proposal  to  introdnoe  the  Panopticon  in 

Fruice,  x.  269-270. 
Ganisoi^ng  Franco.    Eflfectsof>etitheUberty 

of  Enope,  iii.  486-438, 442. 
Garrew^Mr  Seijeani-Hwtieed,  ti.  162  n ; 

TiL  488. 
GaBeeigne-—Cfaief'jQ8tiee— Committal    of 

Henry  y.  by— a  subject  for  a  historical 

pictare,  x.  73. 
GasMeatioii  aad  tligasiAaation  illasthited  as 

a  source  of  motion,  Tiii.  134-136. 


Qatoo    OemMfal-^Aiteedoto  of,  x.  M(r. 

Gaotier—M.— Supposition  that  he  tranelat- 

ed  the  Defebce  of  Usury,  x.  24#.  ^ 
Qastier-'MadaBBaje — ^Letter  fiOm,  on  the 

state  of  France  at  the  Bestomtion|  x.  486. 
Geddea^Mnh-Hi^TiaHeria  Bentham'ofiun^, 

X.  14.  ^ 

GiOnder^'^  pro^pMfitioB  itttolnd  ia  thO  fbvm 

in  which  it  ie  expressed  in  grammar,  Ttii. 

190. 

—  Indications  o^  in  common  names  an  en- 
cumbrabeo  in  laoxuage,  Tiii.  M6. 

GeneaI0gio41  fket0--He|^4teio  of;^  <8, 870- 
574.  Deaths— oiTil  and  penal  uses,  571. 
B&ths,  671^579.  MaiTiagOB,  572^3. 
Statisllc  usee  to  the  lei^atore,  STlB. 
Abenrations  of  Eag&k  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, 578-574^. 

—  Facto— Uses  of  the  reeordaiienof,ix.f87. 
,   r  «i^  (B^  Iftedster.  ^'  *  '  ^ 
GenealogioUTaMe^l^yKeailon  o^  tO  iha- 

theoiaties,  in  arra&|(ing  series  of  prepoef-  • 

iiono  ootuleOtOd  iHth  oacfli  othoiv  i4iii  t64. 

166.  '    ^  •  •: 

General  isBoo--Katoi«  ef  Hio  plea^oQ  tff. 

273b  •      '•'•'■  -A-'   t..   io 
PonOBsion'  Of  i^Iea  cT^  bf  stsduteo^ia 

eensore  ettspeOialploadilig,Ml.  8V%    '< 
^—  The'Tariob  ldol«0'of>'and  their «l^- 

Tice  ik  a  meanaof  ahbroTiatletf^y.  42;' ' ' 
Cfeneind  ffiew  of  a  coiHpkU  code  if  Umti^m. 

156-210.  I 

General  Wanaats-^Tho   dec&ion    te   to, 

shows  that  precedent  cannot  make  law, 

iT.  261. 
G«ieralitieo— Use  of  mounting  into,  by^  a 

reasoner  who  finds  particulars  too  pal- 
pably against  hbn,  y.  131. 

—  Vague,  as  faUaoles  CTiployed  in  diseus- 
sion,  ii.  440-448.  Exposition— Use  of  a 
Tague  instead  <^  definite  expression,  440. 
ConTeyance  of  an  insinaation,  441 .  ^  <^ 
der,"  441-442.  <<  Establishment,'*  449. 
'<  Matchless  constitution,''  442-445.  ^  Ba- 
lance  of  power,**  445-447.  <*  Glorious  Re- 
Tohition,**  447-448.  Allegorical  idols,  44». 
449.  Sweeinng  olaasifications,  450-451. 
Shamd{stinctions,451-458.  *  Popular  eo«^ 
ruption,**  458-455.  Obeerrations  on  these 
faUacieo  in  general,  455-457.  The  use  at 
these  terms,  as  contrasted  with  close  reh^ 
soniog,  indicatiTo  of  sinistor  design,  fb. 

GeneraUsation-^Nature  of,  as  one  of  the 
human  fhcirities,  viii.  75  n. 

—  How  to  experiment  in  the  directionof, 
viii.  278. 

Generic,  as  diotitagnished  from  indiTidtlsil 

exposition,  Tiii.  243. 
Generic  ideas— How  far  expedition  of,  cap-  ' 

able  of  being  giTen  where  parties  have  no  - 

oommon  language,  Tiii. -244.  '  *  ' 

Generosity — MischierOusnesB  of  the  sort  Of, 

that  gratifies  itoelf  at  thb  expose  of  Jttt^'  ' 

tioe,  T.  305. 
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—  Damont's  Gommission  to  pf^ptJfi  tf  4K>dy 
■•^^Uf0  M^fm^  tej'trws.*-  Ji*  '^  fi  ^■>' 

— -  ST8te^eflibboMir^'i(«P#ttM«1]tjft;881. 

QMU<frt«^Tte  %iatriAteittkU9tiiiiMstM«aee 
«K  I^Di^l  kdRiMgiByMii:  846.     • 

Genius— IiiTeiitrf«-'-9MMliiM'  MP^MP  to 
JodMin^Wrtib  i¥>briiii^  its  iflbrCs  before 

Genoft — ^Tinted  by  Bentham  on  hia  way  to 
'    BJrtsa^'ifrtSO?  "f^  <^    «no(-'u.iA  -  - 
€f4tMni^^^'Mlo«il4W{  rtnto>iHtifltM«>eo- 

man  class  in  common  jaries^ti'  11S44'05. 
-^  '^i<'jM«AeiiiP-Dfeli§6tM(P'^lWees,-iL 

140-141.'"'"  '■''■     ''f    ''  "•    '^  r''    '■']   "J^l 

*in,^^«n»flf2i^8B4:'-^"  i  ^'^^  •'"  "^  i-'" 
Gentoos — Position  of,  in  the  scale  of  senai- 

Gennineness,  tf^  Aistiril^lMd  tfrMI'  tHHty, 
1    DbV  nfMkse^  by^  Gilliiftrmi^lBy'ifork  -on 

••^▼Mene<j;*«4i'W8.  "-^'"J    -^■lu-,— 

—  of  a  docnment — Proper  oonrss  wbere 

—  of  a  docnment — ^proper  oolune  Wbere  it 
^is  tesp«fe*ftJdr'Hi'19l4M'.  i-  i^  '    '       -  - 

•-^>of^WHtttipg*^'4Mii#lCi«lft^  «ie.y  9a^^*8ee 

Anthentioatien* 
Ge^M-Mi  ii«N|)Mii^1i  iMMHM 'b«i%k0oyed 
Wmimir^aki'tii  ^fihMaa  to  spedes,  Tiii. 
"  iWil.'''^'-''-^  '*''^  \'nl/4-'j  !/•  4  mjiiU  ly^i 

—  Relation  of,  to  species,  yiii.  364-266. 
'     OMhdMnMdaia^^^M^d'by^^ft^mntion 

beibife4p<M)i«ft«M<Af>iie«  by'ialfSi^^ib. 
G«Mi<  f>enettrifli6inJ«m<^Hdw  ei*lated  by 

'  dlKMMMii'iM<«Medy  tfift'^ffiVl^ '' ' 
Geocnosy-^Mbiedted  located  in  tlid  Chres- 
'  *-iiUMmi¥Bfima^k>t  Ilk^fcm«IIM^4iiir  94^. 

—  IllnstratiYe  of  the  rise  of  ne#  biAndbhes 
fn'tl«6^Mrti^«A&  ilnenoes,  Tifii.  2/. 

C;e»ggiifty-a|>^fti«i#and4ol6il^  <i»libf4nch 
of  instnxction  in  the  Chrestomathic  School, 
'•■•lTimS^^3^;''    v  ,L'.n:on  <   t.  ^.:  ) 

—  Extent  itf  i»Wh  'a-lEiioiPV^tfdl^cr  df,' inay 
'be<iirteftli<rto  Hie  working-classes,  viii. 

^Lii^'^i<ii\ja^i/.  j.ij   I,  lis.HTrMJi     ii 

—  The  field  of,  separated  from  Ibftt  of 

^  ^m^p%ri(^fifi^m.9^9>,'.>    £11.1  — 

—  a  science  inTolying  the  prediMMlieilt  of 

-^^UteiMofifbilfl'MrMikK^  in  ih^ 

'«lfa4MM£Ali  ^<feftl^4detrMtAmii?iii« 

38.  '^^^-^  •'"  .»**  X J' -•<>->  »'" 

GeogitepllilJlrp  toft*ioB  i^ToHMiclMfB^d^^ 

208.    -*-•-  •"  <•*'  '>^->    ''*    lAMOiifiu  ^  <ii 


^Mvgfi9liM»l)«ititttai.iMi(J 

•  )di«>biMBMl  kMl  in.fi%]ilMl,9ii/2$6. 
<l«oiMBliliu'4Mii^aiiiliM      M'^htesneh 

r  vThirtMctlitt  fibtlifqtttBfniWmrfltlwol, 

^fl«Kpi«siiifti%>qth«  ^«toliniintfftoMd|>ie 

;4>dsoI^/lii.lli#>Sife>niiiyiaeri  Sketch 

of  Aii^liiid'!SoiMOi^ii<«i'Mb    '»^' 
^'dMtiiiMi&dMidf^ikvtfrii^^vt^  87. 
-^  tf  «dth0v4MMlir''iiMipi«dieMsta«Pof 
{^ioMMi^^liM^^d'^Qluttltgr,  <fOi.  287. 
OMiiiet»y<aii4<UU|«bnU^<taryitedpkis  of 
i:i  iaB«b)sM(tti  ayiriMible  $b,.fUi$imt9nwpoa9 
iiir)ili|i%ttgi4witlitatlih«'«teeieipe  of  the 

^  t».^  ui.  V«rbrily4xpi^sUntf;  or  Diagram- 

:i4ili/tlft  ifipbpodttbiir  Md-^  dMmutvat^ 
-'4heMlltgesc<lpt»wplM|||iHrt»,  withonUhe 
•'^4itd'bfrft(^|»|^,iial5«IMtrd-iiiiinMe  in 

irhimii^Was  pwwlftwd^  14a):  Made  of 
I  A8MHftlWdi^[na«l6a  dbMII,.ibi  Di- 
•' 'VitftMrlito<eiAtftolst*f«(wd  aemnBtoiftiTe 

•  !if4rts^1biHOik«ttv^>fact.M.ib..  Use  in 
'<wlleMfif  iai#  fiii«|y:|r.  tiiecdteniFte) 
1tarlinoiSeai^'*o<|«tb«d|,  l«M«r.  flaTing 

'  veAb  Iftovof  eiitetaii«amr«li44^9ir0(d57. 

'  WhrtihotilCilw.edbliffiiSif^  pattbe  al- 

:^wsys  ift'gwieflilitstBM^iapdi  the  demen- 

'  'itratlte  m^U7-l9'^'   iiggrttgate  ideas 

' •»liMlnfd'iio'^ettii4l''t^nij<n»4Domi  thw 

'  lbe!iiiMN(4tiiily<o«nir<l^abito*fr0iiioBe/per^ 

«iii<ftotfttfMam^  Dl*iy6»/*  eoiMld^ntiong 

'lM^te{'Wh9'>Baolldi4tdi«iot  adaift  thoTer- 
X  'bar  m€idei«^»4eiBMt«li«ti^  liO.  -  Plan 

ite'  tfyibr^Bethtr^lhr learner  caa  ac- 
l"«iR]tplMlite»tt^thor^aW40a<<rBsempU. 

toKLtiM^inr ^nhi'Preposilioii/ldO;  Con- 
^1  "iMettUiMmBHol(6W  Ikribr  efttsivMght 

^^U  )iMM(i«0QP4he  .dottMtiMi''ali»  ar- 
'  >'ftti^«itetil»tff»ipiitt<flplM;rll8lhovMeeiBity 

(^  ^•Luuif«flitii«l'W».iiiitetl9n4lMdmii- 
>'Mt>i^Pryciia«p(Vii&i)»8iJM9/  PMugreat 
i(^f(^e  «ff  «c«imMii|/th#pibt«nsei^l  lh>m 
^   fftliNviWhl^&^nM,  484.^.MffM«iflliiien^ 

:rMi«ttbttiy-ii«aiM'  <ii4iet«  ithei»''is   ab- 

^ '  Mdt^^icmf,  ibi'  ^  VfuHnU^ti^Mmn  the 

ioM  ^  ^ttfy  'WMiloiiait-4ife«|Hudcs(i  ib. 

'  *iBMnu>nty  of  tim^lftimi  hafiag'  the  disHno- 

>  "tfoil  ftifed;fb.ni^SkiMi«H9k^tti*infaKimly 

•  •  <a  pimiDCo^  nse,tas4i'feh4]aMl  loothers 

^«b4olh«it)r  i%siM9'' 1614^9  >')tfediMBity 

*§ist>f»  ui^Mi^  fittk  -tiwoCteiBittomathie 

Sshwajand  nuMMV' oPsMompiishing  it, 

•^  liSf}.i>Vii|iapUirtC|f  a^-tiiifdilKnHlaiBlions 

^Ifed^^HMTibM^  ibL ':  idathematiei  not 

'•»«i«e^4lilesilCln^f(tfr«KimM,{itfaA(in  so 

'  inlpU»n»()ndi- 

iipply,  182-168. 

iseaMHttphy- 

Bita^4l^8k»  :r»f  r«VttUtMne»latfeAlHl.fai^  the 

order  of  praefi^atiftf^plliKtliDrMMM. 

1  ^  _  The  Genealcfki^^able-empley- 
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ph^"TUi..tMiM«.ni  KM  »MRlpio<-^Iie 
straotion  of  the  table -r^d^QOftmiioiiB  > 

ifatiy  telNMM4at»iii,lif  4r}Mo^<lap- ) 

tatioB  «MWliifV9Miiliol966fili^A  1,- 

'  w|mfei»afetiA,Jk  iiaStotaM^fitt^iMiftria-. 
^^  tftn^jbf^Bdewfcf  jlto  ml|tti»<lliftqifiybi- ; 

ista  MOr  l«6f  1674;  ^  Ne«r, wligIB  being  the  | 

fligotfifo  .a)»U0M*«n^'iU  -  Wk»m  .tflgiiB: 
am  aMdfrbilMtfyrli^t.iiMbigttDiy'ithfkyrAre' 

*'■  VkkU  toito  <1ww»tii^  ■W^iiUftriBier's' 
iChciiiittiM^  iiAilc/tf»fti««%rliM  in 
Ike  nee  vf.  ai0n%'and«ita<«pailktioii»  168. 
Ui*  in  4h€i««|B!49i^MiOa»Ui}rib^tiWhe. 
ilhei&thDalli  ailri^itlb^fVropaBkionB  be- 

«  iMie8<lkM4»fJBlfli4ir>i<^«Af.nilimiM 
by  tvMBMl<m?flMn  r^ha  ponly  ^tegrarn- 
aatiaiiiilodetijilQtiM  w^ljf  reiM^^Md. 

— «-*^  «..]  ke^p^Mtati^c^  ar^  ap^oial  «on- 

>teif MiieiimKcatltg  -lifii<i|afb  viii*   169- 

17^07  ..^plittiUelilMrii»ia>a<)Mil0to'«a<i 

••A^gebra^. 160.1 .  ISeanomr  by  bavtag  keya 

•  >tla^iM]^tBrn!(VMl  <MM*9t*l>Mf08i- 

tiaBi,:ftBt  .€|Mwi««iLf4ii)rMont«6W8  His- 

^  Itory^^  Ma<himtM0*)fl6A^r91OUinIfflriez- 

-  plMialiontvfePxiibred  of  the  abbiaviations 

in  iJiiebttt  ATO-aTllo.f  7£A4ilS^]«4lM)lHif9nld 

accmd  ita  learaeat  ill  tbfii^  wpra .«  dafinite 

:    aapiaaairinaii  iTTJi  vPiffqwoPirtii  tbftjrt^ore 

■  of  OeiMMKr^b.  '>riic|if»ofti^  if  Minaring 

^hav</lronl»  tfcaak|ibfiipfbtfi»  of  ^kfca  jeaneri 

172-173.   Br^olicalHiiarindioatioa  system 

i»nM  lOftiAMtf  r-awvmf  iti^nation»  173. 

•  finMlf  Te»M  nade,  0ho«ld  be^ am^yed 

togtiJngitbaalpli—tiflnjijiW  Mgh^  tpnie 

aov>tiMi9MaiMbg  «» .fffiMatlMiiiai^im,  to 

r  ba'foiaiu]iiin<^(i$aOflietryi  in  eonkactistino^ 

tiaii(-k>iAl8abt^<173»ir  ^ooiaitii.oC  ex- 
r  pAainiBg4lia-fl«hioiifl»'ns.  FloxiooB  or  Dif- 
^Uiiriial;«dQnlitfl^K9nl(14  vOMwrtMions 
(tmam^kb  iij^lbraiateminta  the  Geome- 
ilaioBl  ^tnr§thi<ma4vf^i^^(Pmmr9d,  174. 
.  ^fEha  Aeeetttkt^  Itf  rth«(  0atk0t  4ie  iHoMoas— 

•  TCtf ^}n«sloaffH-4MmM;)ia  «Me  Ivo^,  ib. 
^miiate>jfcioag»  <tf >  apfaapnt  self-oontndio- 
•tiaiifeiftiUiatarMi  ki«IHM^!Vn.tbis  de. 

I  iMir^ai9«^&figatixtt  qsav^ities,  l[7drf  Ealer 
'  rqiuited.far'«iip|ia«i»tU^M7^  i.Ka^iafom- 
paaediof  Ihe^MplnTMMaaifoi  aosaafiish- 
»ia«  I tba  abjaaH  17<6w^/  Xi^oMlr^dilBtimioes 
batwaea  wletitKdingi  ivM  ;«Pi  anpUin- 
adyMiA  aadeBrtiiidiQg  accordiDg  to  the 

-^<«^  -*^i  iNted'if  ia?isid»oC.tlie  whole  field 


u-,Uiiiaui)mfWIHm  v^iQmlflpnal^o  in- 

Geometry  and  Algp(ni(tT<-I«t9ir«iODf arsfon  of, 

Imprope^tj^pp^paUpm^tt^itafCms 

Geovge  III. — Ode  on  the  accesaioAoJ^  ^*4l, 

an  inn9lm^ii»K(9f^iimh^ifiSiSlim»kr 

ing  a  king'8..s9r^iMl  4^nmtf^  fAs^gn- 
inpnt  far  nonarojiyy  ix.  14^^14JSU'  /^ 

/^^o%r,i^i^y(i^)^^^\^^'^^B4§fuisiii:[y  ib. 

Bankruptcies,  ib.  jpnif^  §*«!«  tOi^w 

.  RiN^  Sftiilip^  4br' ,iPa)ifM^  4;^  j»fa;i|itm- 

ary  warj.vitb  Era^,wl3,|-^^.„:Pi|^ti. 

Panopticon  PenitQnIiaigr  ivqiacty  xi.  96- 
Allnsions    to  his  oppesitioft.  to  the 

— .Tr»rJiifq<!PWi»iUa*»>:M  tl^^L^Aniifcorte  Poor- 
law  plan,  T.  422;  xi.  97>  102. 

rm  rrniaad^i9rfi)igro|^ba  >rapnti4i<iyi  itf  haT- 
ihg  made  the  Judges  iadependeaty  z.  548- 

->  &A9).>  sh^of  *>('    n  /"J  '  ♦"oH    •'-on:;-    1 
his  resistanoe  to  Cathg^raU^i^n  the 

•'•  gl«U||4^bi«f«u4>)(T^  l^  .^'  ri-H"!  ti. 

—  ,er)^4(maapnr7«M;b>WN  f^mWft  ^  for 
proceedings   against;  <)A.niari4aii m M«  1 1 7- 

Papers  l)a<  wwde  ia  X^  Jn^ft^  ot 

charged  with  writing  letters  in  the 

, ",  Gac#t9.  d0  JjtfiB,  waging  j^nmarli,  to  ji 

mpture  with  Russia,  J5n8W^»  t  ^.  j   h 
nTrHtJUttarjiimw*  ff  P•«tisan;'ilLthePab- 
Ue,^djT•>(iBCff>al!l9bl^AJQ,4^#99n«r  to 
Bentham's  Anti-Maohiavel  Letteip^  R06- 

-.-r^iA»u(hoiity.£(Mi,hol4inrhip  i%9  avthor 
,  .9f  theJalif  a  9f  Ps«|iw^«'.211^12.*<i 

-t-  irrr,  l^ttav^tf ,u)»,  4b«  MwwwUow  i»  fiaral 
arch^tiM)^  oCc^^^nelSfiMMAAand 
.rliilihfP4lii9Pliqom^,2i^a6L;. .,» 

-K-r  Nptiw,<^Cb|st.di«pi|taHwitfe,WH}ke8, 

••.»['3fc«;^d-6^   tf   ■>  ••»    -u:   to    ./j*i:»-  (ilk 

his  praposal  ,i»  ttok^'^^fitfP  iV^i^^ 

nBish<^  0Mjr<i..ijii:flMfhftC<»A  vsmmr  «E. 
«t4l8*4iftiiii  T.  .•»'<  »<^i'.t  nf  t'Jti».  Ttj.r  1.-, 

Casnally  noticed,  v.  13^rf2aft$  k>/133, 

,nfi9h  mk9i*.^^yJ^^i$h  63.;.!  .</  '  > 
aJ«0|5gj>  IY^-7i|^||fp«ti<^firinciple8  <^,  lit  562. 

his  approvid  of  the  Manchester,  mas- 

«Mire»a.  470  a. 
Inroads  byjj;w  Ubafiji^tfii^tiAress, 

.  ttif/lfttirl  'fit      {y  V 

as  Prince  Regent.  CbimAf9r,94<f|472. 

wmflf^asTiUfP^Mr  uk  i^ft,iiiMMPMUtioii  of 
the  Colony  of,  It.  258.  h 

Genaan  JE>ie^^1!beM.  Ap  ^lusiM^U  w  «ir..an 
interaatioiial  judicature,  ii.  552. 
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Cbemans—QpiBian  •fibe,  v.  384, 569. 

—  the  AnoieAt  Effaota  of  idlenaM  on, 
U.254IU 

Gemuuiy— Hlostntefl  the  «dTaaUge«  of 
popular  tdaoatioa,  liii.  20. 

—  Secrecj  and  deapotim  of  jodioial  pro- 
oedara  in,  tL  504» 

—  Inqiuritorial  procedore  in»  ii.  88. 

—  Letter  to  Bentham  with  wvomAm  on  the 
.   poUtical  pontion  of;  in  17M,  X.  397-800. 

—  Banka  of  nobility  in,  ix.  87. 
Geatation—DoratioD  o^  in  relaAion  to  eri- 

denoe,  vii.  88. 
Gheni— Practtoa  of  the  Hooae  of  Correotion 

at,  iT.  18. 
Ghieo— Haaanna  d',  of  Tripoli— Notioaa  o^ 

vUi.  555;  z.  534. 
Ghoatft    CMdren  frightened  into  a  belief 

in,ii.418. 

—  Dread  of,  created  in  Bentham  in  hie  in* 
fancy^  and  ita  efibcta  on  Ua  nerrea,  z.  18- 
18. 

—  Experimental  argument  againat,  z.  587. 

—  among  the  delaaiona  ore^ed  by  intel- 
ledoal  ignorance,  riii.  13. 

—  Inatancea  of  evidenoe  proliMaed  toeome 
throogfa,  Tii.  101-102  n. 

Gibbon— Edward,  noticed,  z.  55, 56. 
Gibraltar.  B^aaoaa  for  giving  up,  iL  548  n. 
Gibaon  and  Johnaon—Caae  of,  cited,  Ti.488. 
Gifford— ^ir  Robert,  noticed,  t.  357. 
Gifta  by  the  GoTemment,  to  conduct  cem- 

mexdal  aadertaldngi,   Ac,  conaidered, 

ill.  59, 
GUbert— (Chief  Baron,)  his  analogy  between 

records  and  diagrams,  vi.  184, 565;  lii. 

71-72L 

—  hia  diTiaion  of  all  evidence  into  written 
and  vnwritten,  vi  71. 

—  hia  reaaona  for  aeerecy  in  equity  caaaes 
ezamined,  vi  374  and  n« 

—  his  Mae  theory  of  evidence,  vi.  148-145, 
183-187.  Confooads  verity  and  authen- 
ticity, ib. 

--^•his  foasoaing  on.  aattora  of  noordi  vL 
185^186. 

—  hia  argiynsata  Ibr  ih»  mmtmifj  of  ae- 
erecy in  ezaminipg  witneasea  by-  easunis- 

.  aioLpTii,  54p-^4|L 
— ^  po&cad  or  quoted)  vi.  55, 73, 140, 175, 

^05,  565;  vii.  200,  27a 
Gilmn-^rF.  W.    tetter  from,  x.  488-489. 
Ghtdiatorial  exhibJtiona— Femflity  nswdah- 

edhflbi.ii€»> 

GlanvilV-^-Jooeph,  an  witcheiall,  aatieed, 
vii.  862. 

Glaa^ittB^Ranulph,  notioed  Kir  ^^te<^  iL 
152;  iii.  420;  vii.  243, 269,  379  n. 

Gleia>enrie~«ilTeBter  Doi^aa,  Lord,  no- 
ticed, z.  188, 174, 175, 186;  zi.  89. 

Globa.IasnnuRe  Compangn— Author'a  plan 
of  a  frugality  bank  adopted  by^  iii*  145  n. 

: Objeetion  to  privilem  pvapMed 

to  be  conceded  to^  as  innttving  pablic 


fr«gaiay.baiikflvijAhapio«wi«»  < 

lation,  z.  334-335,  375-876. 
Globe   Xasata»ce  Omptmj'^^  F.  .U. 

Eden's  aeooont  of  hia  aQ^stiatioBS  about, 

X.  387*388. 
Glosioas  Betolntioft-^Uso  of  the  term  m  a 

vague  generality,  ii.  447-448. 
Glogy'-"J>eaii  action  and  miSBiy  caused  for 

th0adkeof,iv.438< 
•^  Employment  of  the  word  in  diacnsaions 

aa  to  war-~a  fidlacy,  iL  437. 

—  X<eva  of,  as  a  motive,  L  51. 
Glouceater  Penitentiary— Piaetisa  as  to  eo- 

Utacy  eenllnemeat  in,  iv.  78. 

Gluttony,  Guloaity,  GieedinMs,  fta.,  as  mo- 
tives, L  197. 

61ynn*-Mr  CommisaiQaer-^Aneedotea  as 
to  non-attendance  o^  v<  364-366. 

Gnostosymbolic  Mathematics— a  term  ap- 
plied to  Arithmetio  in  the  Eneyelopedioal 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viiL  86. 

God.    £^  Deity. 

Godhead— Unity  of  the,  a  chasacteriatlo  of 
later  creeds,  L  66. 

Godeftoy — ^Mr,  aa  early  acqnaiataaee  of 
Bentham,  x.  66. 

Godolphin— Earl  of,  noticed,  vii.  528;  z. 
31. 

Godwin-^William,  noticed,  iL  462;  x.  13, 
59. 

Gold  enmncy — ^Extent  of  the,  iii.  1 1 1  n. 

—  Traanaatation  of  baser  metala  into,  an 
illustration  of  the  motives  which  snpsrin- 
duee  credulity,  viL  106. 

Goldsmith— OUver— A  meeting  with,  x.  124. 

—  — .  noticed,  viiL  818. 

Golowfcia— Count— Notices  of,  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Wycombe,  x.  dll-81X 

Good.    The  adjective,  vsgaely  used  to  mean 

what  the  spmker  approves  of,  iL  441. 

pleasareer 


_  iiL214. 

—  The  08pnponent-el«BM»ts  ei;a.  286« 

—  Impmpiiily  of  applyisMg  the  oipmsiwi 
to  speoiea  of  motives,  s.  -^14-216. 

—  The  pnpes  applipatioa  of-  the  term,  L 
216.217. 

Qoodin<h6My,badi  ia  pwMties.    (Theax- 

pi9S«ilan^<«»aRideBid>88  aflUlaep^  Mm  469- 

468., ••  n-  . 
Good  conduct— Security  Ibr,  coMtderad^  i. 

519^98.  .  1     -     1     <      • 

Good  jnan  and  eitlsea    Psflaitfon  e(  by  the 

mmA  KnNwh  Dsalavalio%)erilioiasd»  JL 

529-508.  . 
Good  onte-'-UiMS  made  of  ihs  taim^  by 

Phileeephsn,4. 9«a.  ■ 

Good  nla  aad  bad  tnle^fa  raktisa  l» the 

C»asSitatioaaliMsiix.46««4.  fiisBaie: 

Goad  and  Bad* 
Goad  witt-rNHtun  o^  L  58,56, 488. 
•^  — Oiftitenoe  in  the  diapomtk 

by^  accoidiflig  te'the  taateqr  >tof  aaiaet, 

L62..      '         .   .  -: 
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Oood  wilM'A  itu<nftg  Tittelary  motftd,  L 
65. 

Good^andiad — AMtrtay  dlTkifoii  of  mttn- 

'  kfaid iBUs  1)7 tlMs Talgar, i;487. 

Good  »nd  evil — Prefijcture  of  the  word 
■^  vuMet^  to,  as  i  mteiu  of  ndncnratioii, 
lii.  287. 

.-*  *u of  tlio  Ant  and  mttnAmden — 

Uses  made  of  the  divisioii,  iii.  289-290. 

4i>oode--0>nai]]ifly  of,  inconveiiieiieeB  of,  i. 
S41-S42. 

Ineompatibf  lity  of,  iritli  irrogns- 

dm,  1.812. 

Croodness  and  badness  «f  fnteiitfon— tenns 
eiTOneeosly  used,  i.  42^8, 44-45. 

among  the  earliest  qualities  that 

W9M  be  ezpi^sseed  bj  lugnage,  Tiit.  288. 

Gorani — Josemi,  made  eftisen  of  Fnmce,  x. 
281. 

Gonloft— Lord  Geerge— AIliisiMi  to  the  riots 
of^  r.  95. 

Goreli — The  projects  of,  for  the  goTemment 
of  Spaita  examined,  ii.  284-289. 

Gorges— M. — Account  of,  x.  425-428. 

Goss  9.  THMTf-— Case  of,  eited,  Tii.  190  n  t* 

Gontier— J.  B.— Analytical  teble  of  Bent- 
ham's  Works  by,  x.  517. 

Gony-De-^ase  of,  cited,  yii.  126. 

GoTeming  bodies— Renewal  of,  by  rotation, 
i.  572-573. 

GoTBftNMsvT-^First  prinoiples  of,  ix.  5-8. 
Proper  end  the  greatest-happiness  princi- 
ple, 5.  AoCtial  end  the  happiness  of  the 
goTemoifl,  ib.  These  laid  as  aiioms,  ib. 
The  principle  of  self-preference,  5-6.  Its 
nnlTorsality  proved  by  the  consideration 
that  the  raoe  wonld  be  extinct  if  each 
human  being  had  charge,  not  of  himself, 

*  b«t  of  some  other,  6.  The  legislatbr,  when 
impartial,  viewing  all  interests  alike,  mnst 
take  the  greatest  happiness  as  the  rale,  ib. 
Any  principle  predomins^ng  orev  this 
will  be  siniBtev  Interest,  ib.    Jtmetioik-o^ 

•  faiteMBts  p«ilicSpld^dest»oy1]ig  the  shus- 
ter  interest,  ataid  gitiii|f tills  rtAerift&fUbo 
oonttott'thteres^  6^<  Impo^Mbletb  toro- 
dnce  this  in  a  monarchy,  7.    Cobvitnon 

4htf«  ft  cea  tw0l>  W  ^MlnCid'by  the  m»- 
'<]iof^e«de^'tt.*  ltekMtt«^fef«e:8iiiei»fty 
«f  his  opinion — ^the  trouble  taken  in  Mm- 

Govemment-— Formation  of,  i.  26 1472.  'Hb- 
ange fttom'BbKHfStoM on  the  8taM of  v»- 
tta%  sodety^  «ui*  «h6  onigteiJ  eotitnet, 
261-262.  Distinction  of  society  «e  natu- 
talsiulpoiltUal,t288'^  IMcnltyvffitteg 
the  line  in  practice,  fb,  G««emient  In- 
diested  by  heihit  4if  cAtedimce,  tb.  A 
rtaie  of  peifsot  gevmment  ae  extrvi^ 
gant  a  supposition  as  one  ef  perfect  na- 
ture, 264.  Whether  oub  mky  be  in  the 
elHle  of  govenment,  or  of  ntllite,  not 
'wMky  depsttdeai  on  Ihe  SQbjeet-~paiily 
on  the  ruler,  264.    Circumstances  that 


may  aiftet  the  relative  positions  of  go- 
vernor and  governed,  265.  How  the 
throwing  off  government  is  indicate<^ 
265^266.  Reasons  why  recourse  had  to 
the  fiction  of  an  original  contract.  267- 
270.  Utility  the  fbandation  of  an  con- 
ceptions of  govemment,  271-272. 
Govemment-^Fragment  on.  Bee  Fragment 
on  Govemment. 

—  The  kind  of,  that  a  man  lives  under,  as  a 
drcumstanoe  influencing  sensibility,  I.  80. 

—  The  art  of,  defined,  I.  142-143. 

—  None  can  have  in  view  the  happiness  of 
any  other  people  than  those  by  whom  It 
is  exercised,  i.  240. 

o-^  'Forms  of-^Blaekstone  on,  eriticised,  i. 
272-277.  His  view  of  the  power  or  a 
monarchy  explafaied,  272<^278.  His  re- 
ference to  the  founders  of  governments, 
274-275.  His  account  of  the  ancient 
division  into  three  forms,  275-277. 

—  Blackstone's  views  as  to  limitatiens 
of  the  powers  of,  criticised,  I.  285-292. 
See  Supreme  Power. 

—  Right  and  duty  of,  to  make  law*,  i.  292- 
295.   See  Supreme  Power. 

—  Ftee  and  despotic — Cireumstanees  wUch 
distinguish,  1.  286 ;  ii.  286-287. 

—  Acts  of,  always  creating  coercion,  should 
not  be  exercised  without  a  reason,  i.  801. 

—  Characterised  as  a  tissue  of  sacrifices,  L 
•  813. 

—  Moral  influence  of  the  different  kinds  of, 
i.  467.         '  -    - 

—  Publicity  to  acts  of,  and  promulgation 
of  reasons,  i.  575-576. 

—  Sinister  interest  of,  how  reconciled  with 
that  of  lawyers  in  England,  !i.  1 U 

—  How  fkr  cost  of  litigation  should  be  de- 
fi«yedby,iL  112. 

—  Operations  of,  weakened  by  unanimity  ^ 
in  Jury  Trial,  if.  119-122, 125-126, 135. 

—  Inability  of,  to  reward  mere  passive  vir- 
tue, ii.  230-233. 

-^  luMdebce  of  th^  «k]M»is)»^ !!.  269472. 

—  Extent  of  protection  that  shouM  "be  af- 
foM^lo'ttiMnbeA  '0f,  diifOm^'kliaAk  en 
WrpHtHtton,  fl:  279*281. 

—  Safety  ol  depending  ^'^ere^nhMf  cffi-/ 
eial  malefMM^^'nie  Mlaby  df,lT.  421- 
429.    iS^  Oflldal  nialeftfeeter6. 

—  Ne  oeiHeetiM  tf  mett  haviiig  li  wiMf  etf-' 
tifelytedi88oIte,tf.'424. 

—  Fallacy  of  inferring  attacks  en,  w%feii  its 
v4ees^<on)t  ft^  atfaoked,  S;  440^441. 

—  Nature  of  the  operations  of  a,  and  lil&p- 
I«6i,biVtfdftttewU)rd'<ntalttn6e''foQMttl, 
ii.  446.    •    *  .••.....,<' 

-^  Application  ef  the  tehn  to^oae  ^^iM  a^ 
minister  i%-^  Mlaoy,  ii.  44#.     '  •  ^ 

-^  Good.  Infiuenee  of  the  OoMhtAnif  mtr- 
thbrity  of  the  Bishope  defended  ia  eon- 
trfbolory-to,  inMead  of  being  considered 
obetadee,  ii.  467-468. 
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OoTenment— All  rigbts  Iwaed  on  the  exis- 
tence of,  ii.  501. 

—  never  oiiginAted  in  a  contnci,  ii.  501- 
502. 

—  Th*i  no  net  of,  onn  be  exeidaed  except 
by  Mithority  of  the  nation — Critieittn  on 
the  doctrine  in  the  French  Declaration  of 
Kl^ts,  ii  504-505. 

—  Ae  folly  of  its  interfering  to  restrict  the 
commercial  projects  of  indiTidoals,  ill.  25- 
26»  43-44. 

—  Limitations  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  interfere  in  Political  economy,  iii. 
88-35.    See  Economy. 

—  Wherein  it  is  justified  in  interfering  to 
arrange  or  increase  the  amount  of  nalioual 
wealth,  iii  41-42. 

—  Support  that  would  be  given  to,  by  a 
eumnoy  of  circulating  Annuity  notes, 
iii.  145-146. 

—  Monopoly  of  paper  as  well  as  metallic 
money  should  be  in,  iii.  148-149. 

—  Reason  why  the  paper  money  of,  does 
not  circulate  so  adTantageonsly  as  that  of 
the  Banks,  iii.  149-153. 

-^  Foundation  of,  and  principle  of  obedi- 
OMe  to,  iii.  219. 

—  considered  as  the  choice  of  the  least 
among  erils,  iv.  543. 

—  How  fkr  it  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  eri- 
danee  for  all  purposes,  yL  509.  To  be 
impeded  only  by  impracticability  and  ex- 
pense, ib. 

—  Qflbnces  against,  particularly  unmeet 
for  Judicial  privacy,  ri.  369-370.  Judge, 
prosecutor,  and  defender,  should  not  be 
entrusted  with  power  to  withdraw  them 
ftom  publicity,  370-372. 

—  Secrets  of;  should  not  be  extortable  in 
•Tidence,Tii.  848. 

—  The  art  of,  as  a  branch  of  Ethics— Posi- 
tion of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  94. 

—  as  a  department  of  uniyersal  grammar, 
fliL  855-856. 

—  Bad,  is  vexation  when  it  iigures  indivi- 
duals, oppression  when  multitudes,  viii. 
558. 

—  Elements  of  the  distinction  between  good 
and  bad,  ix.  46-64.    £^  Rule. 

—  Means  of,  in  connexion  with  the  supreme 
constitutive  power,  ix.  95-96. 

—  Federative  and  simple  forms  of,  com- 
pared— ^the  disadvantages  of  the  former, 
and  advantages  of  the  latter,  ix.  643- 
647. 

Government  Advocate.    Su  Advocate. 

Government  Ofllces — Use  of  Annuity  notes 
in  making  payments  at,  iiL  1 1 1. 

Governors  of  Provinces— Frequent  changes 
of,  as  a  precaution  against  revolts,  Ac,  L 
572. 

GradnaUe  and  Non-gradaable— Suits  di- 
vided into,  iL  84. 


Gradual.  Use  made  of  the  word  in  delay- 
ing reforms,  iL  433-434. 

Gradual-Progression  Principle  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ChrestomaUiio  SdhooL 
viu.  50. 

Graham— Sir  James — Letter  from,  xL  5L 

Grain — Free  trade  in,  the  best  security  for 
subsistence,  iii.  71. 

—  Tables  of  Imports  and  Exports  of,  from 
1792  to  1812,  iiL  102-103. 

—  Foreign— How  much  of,  used  in  Britain, 
iiL  99. 

Grammab — ^Its  etymology :  original  and  mo- 
dem acceptation,  compared  vrith  those  of 
rhetoric,  viiL  91-93  n. 

—  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  letters  and  the  art  of  writing, 
which  necessary  to  its  Ibrmation,  viiL  92  n. 

—  formed  by  analysis  of  language  after  it 
has  been  created,  viii.  322. 

Grammai"— Universal.  Frsgments  on,  viii. 
839-357;— 

Introduction  to,  viiL  341-343.    How 

the  subject  may  be  undertaken  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  many  languages,  341-342. 
Absolute  and  relative  qualities  of  lan- 
guages, ib.  Analogy  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, ib.  Copiously  and  sparingly  inflected 
languages,  ib.  English  of  the  latter,  and 
thence  well  adapted  to  a  treatise  on  uni- 
vereal  grammar,  342.  Topics  to  be  con- 
sidered, ib.  Purposes  of  language,  ib. 
Properties,  ib.  Advantage  of  the  spar- 
ingly inflected  in  these,  ib.  Means  of 
improving  language  derived  from  the  in- 
quiry, ib.  Distinction  to  be  kept  in  view 
between  parts  of  speech  essentially  diver- 
sified, and  parts  not  so,  342-343.  Diver- 
sifications of  the  noun  and  verb,  ib. 

Its  reference  to  the  words  used  in 

discourse  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  words  to  each  other, 
viiL  343. 

Uses  of,  viiL  344.    Facility  to  study 

of  languages,  ib.  Facilitating  choice  of  a 
language  to  study,  ib.  Facilitating  the 
study  of  thought  tiiroogh  an  acquaintance 
vrith  its  signs,  ib. 

—  Universal — Hints  towards  the  composi- 
tion of  an  elementary  treatise  on,  for  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viU. 
185-191.  Introduetion^  185-186.  Basis 
on  logical  considerations,  185.  Home 
Tooke*s  discoveries  left  unfinished,  ib. 
The  proposed  instruction  would  show  tho 
superiority  of  the  EngUsh  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  discourse,  185-186.  Utility  to 
missionaries,  186.  Lanwage^  186-188r 
Analysis  of  the  matter  o(  186.  Uses  of, 
ib.  Psychical  history  of  langusge  with 
relation  to  the  uses,  186-187.  Great  <U* 
vision  into  material  and  immaterial,  or 
real  and  fictitious  entities,  187.  8^tU^ 
maiiedl  sketch  of  the  parte  ^  epeechy  187- 
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196.  Untt  eziti  in  some  form  in  all 
languagesy  187.  UniTenal  gnannuur  a 
standard  ofoompariMn,  187-1 88.  Wordsaa 
the  int^gen  of  propontion^  188.  Single 
el^os  oontaining  propMl- 
tiouByib.  ^nnmerationand  diaiaetariBtios 
«f  the  parts  of  ■peechyib.  General  diW- 
rion  into  simple  and  oompoond,  188. 
Simple  either  signifloant  by  itself  or  not 
sigidiloant  by  itself,  ib.  Snbstantiyes  di- 
vided into  real  and  fictitious  entitieey  189. 
Into  proper  and  eomnum  names,  ib.  Ele- 
ments of  the  proposition,  ib.  Aceessoiy 
ideas  consisting  of  entire  propositions,  of 
which  the  parts  of  speech  most  be  divested 
— Gender,  nomber,  case,  mood,  tense,  &o^ 
190.  PropfHUi  dmrahle  mi  a  lamfftutgef 
190-191.  Different  for  diiforent  purposes, 
ib.    Enomerated,  191. 

Grammarians — labonrers  in  a  partionlar  de- 
partment of  Logic,  Tiii.  323. 

Grammatical  exercises — Uses  of,  and  place 
in  the  Chrestomathie  system  of  Instmction, 
▼iii.  33-34. 

Grammatical  instraetion — ^Dryness  o(  to  the 
minds  of  the  yoong,  viiL  19. 

Granby — The  Karqnis  dt,  noticed,  x.  230. 

Grand  Jury.    £Bm  Jnry— Grand. 

Grandier— Uiban--Anecdote  o^  Til.  97. 

Grant— Sir  William,  noticed,  t.  355,  370, 
562. 

Grasse— Adnuxal  de — Operations  of,  z.  95, 
101. 

Gratitude— Mode  of  operation  of,  as  an 
instmment  of  political  comption,  iiL 
476-477  n. 

—  a  means  of  oormption,  and  a  subject  of 
praise  when  so  used,  ix.  70. 

Gnttan — ^AnimadTeisions  on  the  conduct  of, 
in  the  breaking  npof  tiie  Volunteer  Asso- 
dation,  iiL  618-620. 

Gratuitous  serrices — Propriety  of  the  public 
receiTing,  from  eleemosynary  adTocates, 
Judces  depute,  &c,  iii.  342-345. 

—  public  serrice  —  Burke's  arguments 
against,  eontrorerted,  t.  294-297. 

GraTitation  on  the  earth — The  moon  the 

only  in?ariable  source  of,  viii.  132. 
*—  the  general  or  uniTersal  law  of  bodies, 

▼ii85. 
Gray— James—master  of  the  High  School  of 

Edinburgh— his    opinions   on   the  new 

instruction  system,  Tiii.  17. 
•—  —  Report  by,  on  fisTOurable  result  of  the 

Lancastrian  system  in  his  class,  Tiii.  61-63. 
Great  Seal— Pardon  under,  restores  compe- 

teney  of  witness,  TiL  435. 
<9reeee  (aomentV-EffiMt  of  the  games  of,  iL 

227. 

—  Nature  of  the  Legislation  of,  i.  467. 

—  Eril  principles  inculcated  in  the  history 
of,  L  318. 

—  (modem)  a  eountry  to  which  an  increas- 
ed army  mi^t  be  adTantageovs,  ix.  418. 
Vol.  XI. 


Gieoce  Testimonials  from,  in  fisTour  of 
Bentham,  as  a  legislatiTe  draftsman,  and 
correspondence  Trith  the  ProTisional  Go- 
Temment  off  It.  580-592. 

—  Correspondence  with  Dr  Pair,  on  prepar- 
ing a  code  for,  x.  534-537. 

Greek  Laqgnage— the  best  language  to 
frame  a  general  encydopmdical  nomen- 
clature from,  Tiii.  72, 82  n  f  ,  97-98. 

a  useftd  language  for  adapting  words 

tnm  to  the  English,  Tiii.  320. 

How  for  the  acquisition  of,  necessary 

or  usefol  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,Tiii.  17. 

free  from  the  ambiguity  produced 

in  the  English  by  the  conjunction  or,  Tiii. 
84-85  n. 

—  —  unsuited  for  a  treatise  on  uniTcrsal 
grammar,  TiiL  342. 

Bentham's  preference  o(  to  the  Latin, 

on  account  of  the  expletiTcs,  x.  35. 

—  —  Value  of  a  knowledge  of,  estimated, 
ii.  258-260. 

Greeks  (andent)— The  absence  of  duelling 
among  the,  promoted  assassination,  i.  543. 

—  Robberies  among  the,  i.  70. 

—  Unnatural  crimes  among  the,i.  175. 

—  Prostitution  among  the,  i.  546. 

—  Moderateness  of  pay  <it  officers  among 
the,  ix.  378. 

—  (modem) — Letter  to,  recommending 
them  not  to  appoint  a  king,  x.  538-539. 

Greek  youths— Correspondence  as  to  Bent- 
ham  and  others  undertaking  the  educa- 
tion o(  It.  588. 

Green  wax — Snrreyor  of.  An  illustration 
of  barbarous  nomenclature,  TiiL  71  n. 

Greenwich  Hospital— Nature  of  the  court 
held  by  the  auditors  of,  ix.  458. 

Costliness  and  waste  in,  ix.  376. 

—  —  Propriety  of  ihe  establishment  con^ 
ddered,  ii  219. 

Grsgoire— M. — ^Notice  cf,  x.  399. 

Gregor  «.  Lord  Arundel — Case  of,  tU.  217  n. 

Gregory— Dr— Remarks  on  his  haTing  writ- 
ten a  book  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  x. 
216. 

Gregory  VII.  noticed,  L  549. 

Greills  and  Gansel— Case  ot,  cited,  Ti.  457. 

Grenadacase— The,addneed  toshow  that  the 
Crown  has  no  power  to  legislate  for  colo- 
nies but  through  Parliament,  It.  266-269. 

Grenadiers— Origin  and  use  of,  ix.  898« 
399  n. 

GreuTille— George,  noticed.  It.  267-268. 

GreuTille  Act — ^The— Extendon  of  the  prin- 
dple  o^  to  a  court  of  Lords'  Delegates  for 
ai^peals,  t.  184. 

Badness  of  the  system  preTious  to, 

tL  329;  Til.  534. 

casuaUy  noticed,  iL218-219;Ti.  329; 

TiL  451,  534, 

GreuTille — Lord— Letters  to,  on  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  ScoUand,  t.  3-53.     ... 
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Qrf&Tiile — Lord— noticed,  y.  821;  ix.  Ul; 
z.  422, 423-426, 482,  483,  468. 

Gretna  Green^-Mftrruges  at,  noticed,  i.  357. 

Grey — Earl— Opinions  of,  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  considered,  iii.  443  n,  450  n,  461 
n,  480  n,  517,  518  n,  519,  532. 

•^  —  Vagne  expressions  of,  against  Radi- 
cal Reform,  examined,  iii.  600-602. 

^~  —  Opinion  of,  on  UniTersal  Sufih^,  iii. 
470. 

Notices  of,  ▼.871,  586;  x.  468. 

Grief — ^How  far  the  degree  of  manifested, 
is  capable  of  measarement,  i.  27-28  n  ||. 

—  Praiotices  that  grre  increase  to,  x.  530. 
Griffenfaoof— Parson— Notice  of,  x.  124. 
Griffin— Admiral.  Visit  to,  by  Bentham,  in 

his  yonth,  x.  46. 
Grose — Mr  Justice — referred  to  on  Libel 

Law,T.  105n,  112. 
referred  to  on  exclusion  of  eTidence, 

▼ii.  340. 
Grosyenor — Lord,  (afterwards  Marqnis  of 

Westminster,)— noticed,  y.  377 ;  xi.  120. 
Grote-^eorge— Visit  by  Bentham  to,  x.56 1 . 

noticed,  x.  562,  577. 

Grotins— Hugo— noticed,  i.  150  nf,  340;  ii. 

524;  iii.  158,220;  yui.  128  n. 
Groye — ^The  family  of.    inquiry  regarding, 

X.  474. 
Groye — Mr,  Bentham's  nncle.    Notices  of, 

X.24. 
Groye — Alicia.     Bentham's  mother,  x.  8. 

See  Bentham — Mrs. 
Groye — Mr8,Bentham'sgrandmother.  Char- 
acter of,  X.  6, 23. 
Guadalupe — Declaration  of  separation  from 

France  by,  iy.  409. 
Guardian — Formalities  of  appointment  of, 

yi.  525-528. 

—  Responsibility  of,  for  ward,  in  regard  to 
reparation  for  offences,  i.  385. 

Guardians — The  Eleemosynary  Adyocate  to 
liaye  a  superintendence  oyer  the  conduct 
of,  in  regard  to  their  wards'  litigations, 
by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  578-579. 

—  Circulating  Annuity  notes  as  an  inyest- 
ment  for  funds  in  hauids  of,  iii.  144. 

Guardian  und  Ward— <^estionB  regarding, 
ranked  among  complex  suits,  ii.  81. 

— Principles  of  the  Ciyil  Code  re- 
garding, i.  847-348. 

Guardianship  of  Minors  and  Imbeciles — 
Nature  and  origin  of,  i.  124-125.  In  for- 
mer, necessity  of  drawing  an  abstract 
line — in  latter,  of  leaying  the  necessity 
to  arbitrary  decision  of  some  one,  125. 
Duty  of  guardian  to  do  exactly  as  ward 
would  have  done  if  competent,  ib. 

—  of  minors,  imbeeiles,  &e.  Provision  for, 
la  Despatch  Court  ^11,  iti.  886. 

•—  EffMt  of  the  relation  created  by,  on  tes- 
tlmony,  vL  162;  riL  576. 

*-  Offeoeet  to  which  the  eondHioB  of,  is  ex- 
posed, L  126. 


Goienne.  Practice  of  the  Proyindal  Aa- 
sembly  of,  ii.  341,  343-345,  348. 

Guillotine — The.  Invented  with  a  merd- 
fhl  object,  ix.  487  n. 

Guilt — Avoidance  of  Justiciability  as  afford- 
ing evidence  of,  vii.  50-53. 

—  Altering  things  evidentiary  of,  vii.  15- 
18.    See  Real  Evidence- Forgery  of. 

— *  Clandestinity  as  evidence  of,  vii  47-48. 

—  Confusion  of  mind  as  eridence  of,  viL 
44-45. 

—  Exposure  of— no  good  ground  for  exclud- 
ing testimony,  vi.  106-109;  vii.  441-486. 

—  Facts  having  a  tendency  to  establish,  vi. 
45.    See  arcumstantial. 

—  Fear  indicated  in  deportment,  as  evi- 
dence of,  vii.  45-47. 

—  Non-responsion,  and  false  or  evasive  re- 
sponsion,  as  evidence  of,  vii.  24-29. 

—  Plea  of— Judge  persuading  criminal  to 
withdraw,  ri.  473. 

—  Preparations,  attempts,  declarations  of 
intention,  and  threats,  as  evidence  of,  vii. 
18-24. 

—  Situation  of  the  accused  in  renpect  of 
motives,  means,  disposition,  character,  and 
station  in  life,  as  evidence  of,  vii.  53-62. 

—  Self-inculpative  testimony  as  evidence 
of,  vii.  29-45.    See  Self-inculpative. 

—  Suppression  or  fttbrication  of  evidence  aa 
indicative  of,  vii.  48-50. 

Guilty — Verdict  of,  must  involve  a  decision 
on  the  law,  v.  462. 

—  or  Not  Guilty — a  question  of  law  and 
fact  combined,  ii.  155. 

—  or  Not  Guilty — No  medium  between, 
expressive  of  want  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  English  law,  ii.  157. 

—  person — &cape  of,  an  inferior  evil  to 
conviction  of  an  innocent,  ii.  133. 

—  The.  How  far  the  effect  of  punishment 
can  be  limited  to,  i.  476.  See  Punishment 
— Proper  seat  of. 

Guinea  corps — ^The  name  applied  to  Special 
Jurors,  V.  79. 

Guineas— Extent  of  the  use  of,  as  a  currency, 
iii.  Ill  n. 

Gulliver's  Travels  noticed,  vii.  89. 

Bentham's  reminiscences  of  reading, 

in  his  boyhood,  X.  21. 

Gunning— The  Misses— noticed,  x.  117. 

Gunpowder  as  a  source  of  motion— its  ap- 
plicabilities, viii.  136-137. 

—  Regulations  against  keeping^  in  largo 
quantities,  i.  585. 

Gumey — Mr^— noticed,  ▼.  859. 

Gymnastic  Exercises— why  necessarily  ex- 
eluded  from  the  GhrettomathSe  system  of 
Education,  viiL  48. 


Habeae  Corpm  .^ce— Characteristie  of  tfa% 
iiL204nt. 
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JRabetMi  Cerput  ^^T— SuspeiiBioiiB  of,  L  576 

n;  iii.  485. 
Violation  of,  chaxged  agaioft  the 

method  of  goToniiig  New  Sovth  Wales, 

It.  277-278;  xL  128-184. 
The  system  of  gra&tixig   erown 

oharteis  to  eolonies  a  Tiolation  ot,  iy.  259- 

260. 
Habit  or  Praotioe— Nature  o^  i.  37. 

—  a  flctitioas  entity,  i.  57  n  it:. 

—  The  aniTenaldominanoeo^  over  reason, 
TUi.  241-242. 

—  Application  of  punishment  to  the  extir- 
pation of,  L  89. 

—  Suppression  of>  to  be  kept  in  Tiew  in  the 
measurement  of  punishments,  i.  402. 

Habit  of  obedience— The  foundation  of 
goyemment  on,  explained ;  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of,  analyzed,  i.  268-264  n. 

Habits— NationaL  Method  of  dealing  with, 
in  introduction  of  reforms,  i.  180-184. 

—  proper  subjects  of  the  attributiyes,  good 
and  bad,  yirtuous  and  yiciousy  L  216- 
217. 

—  FlexibiUty  of,  i.  486. 

Habitation — ^Indication  to  be  giyen  of,  by 
Utigant,  iL  55-56. 

Habitations — Method  of  indicating  and  re> 
oording,  for  election  purposes,  iii.  588- 
588. 

Hague— The.  Visit  to,  by  Bentham,  on  his 
return  from  Russia^  x.  180. 

Haiti — a  country  to  which  an  increased 
army  might  be  adyantageous,  ix.  418. 

Hale  «.  Coye — Case  of,  cited,  yi.  226  n  *• 

Hale — Sir  Mathew — ^Estimate  of  his  merits, 
iL  210  n;  y.  889. 

His   condemning  for  witchcraft 

noticed,  ii.  400;  y.  498;  yiL  97;  ix.  108. 

Instances  of  false  conyiction  of 

murder  cited  from,  yii.  69. 

Passage  from,  against  quibbles, 

yii.  808. 

Haleo— Mr  Little— Anecdote  about,  x.  50. 

Half  and  half— Applicability  of  the  expres- 
sion to  a  jury  composed  half  of  one  class 
half  of  another,  y.  165-166. 

Halhed's  Gentoo  Laws  quoted,  yi.  272, 
824. 

Halifkx— Lord— Verdict  against,  at  Wilkes' 
instance,  commented  on,  i.  894  n. 

Halifiuc— ^Bishop,  quoted,  yL  802. 

Hall — Colonel — Allusion  to,  x.  565;  xi.  83. 

Halley — his  reasonings  on  the  testimony  for 
the  Scripture,  yi.  248. 

Halley's  Breslaw  Tables— A  ftandftmental 
error  in,  yiii.  866. 

Hambuig — ^Praotice  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion at,  as  to  giying  the  prisoners  an  in- 
terest in  the  profit  of  their  work,  iy.  18. 

Hamilton— Mr,  of  Payne's  Hill— Notices  of, 
as  a  yisiter  at  Bowood,  x.  HI,  118. 

Hamilton— John— made  citizen  of  France, 
X.281. 


Hamilton— Lady— Notices  o^  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Wycombe  on  Neapolitan  Poli- 
tics, X.  310-311. 

HamUton— William— Colonel  Burr's  duel 
with,  characterized,  x.  432;  xi.  14. 

Hamilton's  Parliamentary  liOgic  criticised, 
ii.  388-887, 414  n. 

Hammond— the  name  of  a  school-fellow  of 
Bentham,  x.  80. 

Hampden,  (senior,^  noticed,  iii.  427  n. 

Hampden,  (junior,) — The  penalty  imposed 
on,  iiL  427  n. 

Hand^Buming  on — a  restoratiye  to  compe- 
tency of  witness,  yii.  434-485. 

Origin  and  employment  of  the 

practice  of,  i.  510-511. 

Handwriting — Impedimentotoproying,from 
non-examination  of  party,  iii.  416  n. 

—  Procuring  extraneous  eyidenoe  to,  when 
the  party  might  be  questioned — ^the  prac- 
tice examined,  yii.  447. 

—  Indications  of  spuriousness  from,  yii. 
181. 

—  Eyidence  of,  yii.  177-183. 

—  Similitude  of— Eyidence  from,  yiL  177- 
180. 

Hanging — ^Defectiyeness  of,  as  a  means  of 

putting  to  death,  L  442. 
Hannay— Trial  of,  noticed,  yii.  257  n  ||. 
Hanoyer — Despotism  in,  iii.  562. 

—  Expense  entailed  on,  by  conyersion  into 
a  kingdom,  ix.  89, 

—  Eyils  of  its  connexion  with  this  country, 
iii.  489. 

—  Visit  to,  by  Bentham, on  his  return  from 
Russia,  X.  180-181. 

Hanway— Jonas — ^noticed,  i.  426. 
Happxnbbb — ^What  the  term  is  employed  to 
designate,  iii.  214. 

—  The  au&or's  tnt  mention  of,  as  the 
source  of  good,  i.  287.  ^ 

—  Distinction  between  pleasure  and,  x. 
585. 

—  The  oommon  end  of  education,  x.  71. 

—  made  the  source  of  a  diyidon  of  the 
Arte  and  Sciences,  as  the  subject  of  eyerr 
art,  and  the  object  of  eyery  science,  yiii 
82-88. 

—  The  proper  end  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  of  logic  as  a  means  t4^ 
wards  it,  yiiL  241. 

—  Axioms  of  mental  pathology,  with  re- 
ference to,  iii.  224-230. 

—  Absurd!^  of  applying  the  term  to  a  con- 
dition which  is  ayoided,  i.  344.  ' 

—  Proneness  of  the  mind  to  discoyer  means 
of,  L  436. 

—  Eyery  man  pursues  what  leads  to  hia 
own,  ix.  5-6.  ^ 

—  Dependence  of,  on  knowledge,  yi. 
264. 

—  Relation  of  law  to,  yi.  7-8. 

—  Ratio  of,  to  amount  of  wealth,  iL  271- 
272. 
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fiappitieM — shown  not  to  riie  with  the 
^  ariUunetioal  ratio  of  property — Frineip>I 

elements  in  possession  of  poor  m  well  as 
rich,  ix.  15-17. 

—  and  morality — The  eonnejcion  between^ 
•    an  illostration  of  design,  li.  230  n  f. 

—  of  the  community — the  object  wUch  the 
legislator  should  haye  in  Tiew,  and  the 

*^  elements  in  which  it  consists,  i.  301-308. 

—  The  principle  of  Utility  limited  to  the 
V          ftirthenuice  of,  i.  1. 

—  Perfect — An  imaginary  dend^atum,  i. 
.      •    104. 

Happiness— Greatest  of  all — Not  capable 
of  accomplishment,  ii.  269  n*. 

Happiness — Greatest — ^The  term  preferred 
to  and  sabetitated  for  Utility,  i.l  n*  271  n. 

HipnifEsa— Thb  obxathbt,ovtbk  obbatbst 
NVMBBB— An  aoconnt  of  the  manner  in 

■    which  the  principle  of,  was  first  embraced 
by  Bentham,  and  brought  out  in  the  Frag- 
ment on  Goremment,  x.  79-80. 
V —  —  Suggested  either  by  Priest- 
ley or  Beccaria,  z.  142. 

— —  The  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple, is  the  statement  of  the  fkct  that  the 
author  belioTes  it  to  be  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  a  sound  system,  iz.  3-5. 

—  —  —  —  —  A  code  founded  on,  the  ob- 
ject and  interest  of  the  people,  hot  not  of 
lawyers,  iL  13. 

The  Fragment  onGorem- 

ment  based  on,  L  242. 
CSroumstances   in   which 

—  imbecility  of  the  laws  condneiTe  to,  iL 
188-189. 

— ought  to  be  the  first  prin- 

dple  <^gOTemment,  iz.  5-0. 
should  be  kept  in  "riew  in 

an  newspaper  articles,  riii.  582. 

—  — Best  security  tor  the  pur- 

i         snit  of,  in  the  people  baring  the  choice  of 

their  own  lef^tors,  iz.  99-100.     See 

€bnsUtntiTe--^upreme. 
i—  —  — Mndplee  that  haTo  been 

subatitat«d  for,  in  most  systems  of  law, 

iz.L 

The  principle  of  taste  al- 

■^  lowed  to  preponderate  oyer,iz.  46. 
The  qualifications  that  it 

requires  in  a  code  of  Laws  for  any  state 

of  Liberal  Principles,  ir.  687-563.    AU- 

comprehensiTenees,  587-588.    An  aceom- 

—  Mhying  Rationale,  638-589.  That  the 
Rationide  shows  the  oondudveness  of  the 
laws  to  happiness,  689-£48.  That  the 
various  parts  of  the  Rationale  be  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  laws  to  whidi  they  apply, 
548-545.  That  the  drawing  the  eode  be 
open  to  competition,  545-551;  but  no 
reward  for  drawing,  551-554.  That  the 
draught  be  by  one  hand,  554-659 ;  and 
that  It  be  known  to  be  so,  559.  That  the 
aothor's  name  be  known,  559-560.    That 


Ibreignen  be  adndtted,  and  tvnau  shown 
to  foreign  draughts,  560-568. 

Happiness — The  greatest,  of  the  greatest 
number— Respires  thai  all  gotemors  be 
diq[»laceable,  iz.  95. 

The  end  hi  Tiew  of  the 

Goosatntional  Code,  iz.  160. 

The  proper  object  of  ju- 
dicial procedure,  ii.  6. 

Disregard  of,  in  the  pro- 
posed Spanish  Code,  aniaadTorted  on, 
TiiL  516-517. 

.. CUual  notioes  4»f,  and  re- 
ferences to  the  prindple,  ii.  403,  442, 
443, 446, 482, 537 ;  iii.  34, 210, 220, 224, 
271^  272, 274,  826, 888 ;  ir.  447,  675 ;  t. 
329,  874,  418,  419,  608;  TiU.  471,  472, 
491,  497,  499,  509,510,  511,  515,  517, 
544,  574;  iz.  1,  31,  36,  88,  41,  43,  77, 
97, 114, 119, 127, 128, 131, 137, 144, 217, 
303, 391, 407,454 ;  z.  46, 79, 81, 661,  681. 

Harboroug^i — Lord,  noticed  as  a  risiter  at 
Bowood,  z.  128. 

Hard — Use  of  the  a4JectiTe  as  an  argument 
against  compound  interest,  iii.  18. 

HaM  labour— fUlacy  in  theterm  as  used  in 
prison  disdpline ;  the  labour  itself,  not 
its  economy  or  benefldal  eifoets  on  the 
prisoner,  looked  to,  It.  144. 

Hard  Labour  Bill— View  of  the.  It.  1-35. 

Pre&ce  to  View  of  the,  ir.  3-6. 

—  Cirenmstanoes  in  which  it  came 

under  the  author's  notice,  i.  255;  zi.  98. 

View  of— CiroumstMices  connect- 
ed with  the  publication  of,  z.  86. 

Incidental  remarks  on  the  system 

of  labour  proposed  in,  iv.  51. 

Hardiness  as  a  circumstance  inlhiendng 
sendbility,  1.  23. 

Hardwicke — Earl  of— Cobbett's  prosecution 
for  libel  against,  adduced  as  iliustratiTo 
of  the  state  of  Libel  Law,  t.  106-114. 

noticed,  t.  159,  353 ;  ru,  482, 

530  n. 

Hardy's  Life  of  Chariemont  quoted  on  the 
Iridi  Volunteer  Assodation,  iii.  618. 

Dumonf  s  opinion  of,  z.  462. 

Harmony— in  what  respects  distinct  from 
melody,  Tiii.  805-306  n. 

Harpdchord — Instructions  for  performing 
on  the,  z.  124-125. 

Harrington — Earl  of— Account  of,  zi.  3. 

Harris — James,  (Author  of  Hermes,)  blind- 
ed by  the  Formulas  oi  the  Aristotelian 
Logic,  Tiii.  110  n. 

casually  noticed,  Tiii.  27  n,  84  n,  146; 

Z.41. 

Harris— Sir  James,  met  by  Bentham  at  The 
Hague,  z.  180. 

Harrison — Joseph — Case  of  the  king  against 
— Untenability  oi  the  indictment  in,  t. 
258-261. 

Harrison's  Omneery  quoted,  ri.  230-232. 

Hairowby — Lord,  noticed,  zi.  47. 
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Hanowgate — ^DemaiptioD  o^  by  Domont, 

z.  415^16. 
Hftrt— Bex   «.   Gue   of,  eited,  y.   141- 

142  n. 
Hartlej— D»Tid,  naiioed,  i  57  n  $ ;  iv.  64 ; 

T.  370;  X.561. 
Hartlex— Mr.    His  pl«i  fi>r  obTiaiing  firw 

by  iron  plstesy  ir.  97  n. 
Hariop — Jonathan.     His  reoolleetions  of 

Biilton,  Killifraw,  and  CSkarlos  IL,  x. 

52. 
Hanrey— Daniel  Whittle.    Mention  of,  y. 

270. 
Hastings— Majrqnis  of.    Question  as  to  the 

priie-money  earned  in  India  under,  ix. 

383n. 
-—  —  Mention  of,  xi.  2. 
HastiagB— Warren,  censored,  i.  6  n*. 

—  —  Impeaehment  of,  »  memorial  of  the 
ineffioacy  of  the  proeess,  t.  504. 

Bentham  oonsolted  on  the  trial  of, 

by  Lord  Lansdowne,  x.  117-118, 231. 

Trial  oi^  casually  noticed,  ii.  548 ; 

tL  244,  329,400;  tIL  357. 

Hatred,  maliee,  &e.,  as  designattTe  of  mo- 
tiyes,  L  203. 

—  as  a  motiye  in  the  infliction  of  poniah- 
ments,  x.  69-70. 

—  to  the  Constitution — Libel  prooecutions 
on  the  charge  of  exciting,  considered,  y. 
243-245. 

Hatsell — ^His  censure  of  the  Commons  for 

non-attendance,  iii.  509-511. 
^  noticed  or  quoted,  iL  321, 335,  337, 347; 

iii  495, 509-510. 
Bauteriye— M.,  one  of  Talleyrand's  clerks, 

noticed,  x.  379. 
Hawkesworth—^ohn,  noticed,  x.  50. 

His  Adyenturer  referred  to,  yii.  434. 

Hawkimh— Sir  John— Reminiscences  of,  x. 

50. 

— Opinion  of  the  chairacter  of,  x.  87. 

Mention  of,  x.  41. 

Bawkins--Seigeant,  on  the  eifect  of  interest 

on  testimony,  yii.  404-405  n. 
noticed  or  quoted,  y.  354, 355;  yiL 

181,  353,  409-410,  474,  481,  482. 
Hawkins  and  Simpson— Trial  o^  yiL  182  n. 
Hayes— Father— Reference  to,  x.  523. 
Headman — Local,  in  Constitutionid  Code — 

General  yiew  of  the  office  of,  iz.  148. 
^-  —  General  definition  €i,  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  467. 

—  —  Specific  proyisiona  for,  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  612-625 :— 

Functionary  who  has  to  attend  on 

the  spot,  to  eyezy  description  of  political 
action,  ix.  612-613.  Number  limited  only 
by  expense,  lb.  Analogy  with  the  French 
Maire,  613.  Inequality  of  the  English 
Magistracy  system,  ib. 

Fields  ofseryice  of,  ix.  613-614.   The 

head  of  all  the  authorities  whose  power 
confined  to  the  lowest  subdiyision,  613., 


Acts  as  the  Deputy  or  Minister  of  the  Le- 
giahiture,  ib. 

Headman — ^Local — Self-suppletiye  Ainetion 
of-— enangements  for  appointment  of  a 
Depute  permanent,  ix.  614. 

General- Aflsistanoe  Function  of,  ix. 

614.  Execution  and  eflTect  to  mandates, 
&c,  of  Mimsters  and  Judicatories,  ib. 

Legislature- Aiding  Functions  of,  ix» 

614-615.  Presidential  flinction-H>ccui»e8 
the  chair  at  public  meetings,  ib.  Conyo- 
catiye  Function— conyening<^  inhabitants 
on  requisition,  615. 

Administration- Aiding  Functions,  ix. 

615-617.  Stipendiary  army-controlling 
— control  oyer  the  military  force  in  his 
bounds,  in  respect  of  all  acts  of  military 
necessity,  615.  Stipendiary  nayy-cen- 
trolling  Function,  ib.  Damage-Preyentiye 
Function— <lamage  by  calamity  or  casual- 
ty, such  as  conflagration,  inundation,  &0., 
615-616.  Damage  occasioned  by  absence 
of  the  proprietory  custodier,  either  from 
calamity  or  delinquency,  616.  Eleemosy- 
nary Function :  under  tiie  direction  of  the 
Indigence  Relief  Minister,  616-617.  Hos- 
pitfdity-exercising  Function— to  agents  of 
foreign  powers,  617. 

Sedfttiye  Function,  ix.  617.    Power 

to  quell  disturbance — ^haying  at  his  com- 
mand the  Radical  or  Popular  Military 
force,  ib. 

Justice- Aiding  Function — assistance 

to  Judge  when  demanded  or  needed,  ix. 
617. 

Unoommissioned-Prehension-Approy- 

ing  Function,  ix.  617-618.  When  a  person 
apprehended  for  a  crime  may  be  brought 
before  the  Headman,  if  no  Judicature  at 
hand,  617.  He  may  giye  approTal  of  the 
proceedings,  61 7-618.  Connexion  of  this 
with  Sedatiye  and  Justice- Aiding  Func- 
tions, 61 8.  Compared  with  English  system, 
and  its  professed  allowance  of  the  appre- 
hension of  a  felon,  618. 

Judiciary  Fower-ooDirolHng  Ftane- 

tion,  ix.  618^619.  Used  in  case  of  abuse 
of  authority  committed  under  pretence  of 
executing  warrants,  Ac,  of  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, ib. 

Subjudiciary  Topographical  Function, 

iz.  619.  Cbgnizance  of  judiciary  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  partition  or  union  of  lands, 
transfer,  eyentual  transfer,  settlement  of 
boundaries,  flxing  of  water-courses,  ib.    . 

Subjudiciary  Venditiye  Function,  iz. 

619.  When,  in  consequence  of  warrant 
of  court,  property  to  be  sold — superinten- 
dence to  preyent  collusion,  &c.  iz.  619. 

Conununication- Aiding  Function — ^to 

be  used  when  a  public  Amctionary  may 
chance  not  to  haye  the  means  of  communi- 
cation from  place  to  place,  iz.  619-620. 

Beneficent-mediation  Function,  iz. 
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620*921.  Use  of  food  offlcei  to  heal  fk- 
mil  J  dUTerences,  620.  Not  »  function  he 
can  be  responsible  for,  ib.  Where  women 
in  the  matter,  benefit  of  haying  the  assis- 
tanoe  of  a  female,  ib.  May  giye  instrac- 
tion  to  the  parties  as  to  probable  legal  re- 
sults, ib.  Compared  with  the  Danish 
Reconciliation  Courts,  620-621. 

Headman — Local — Beneficent-information 
Fanction,  ix.  621.  Instances — ^informa- 
tion as  to  the  laboor  market ;  means  of 
applying  for  snms  dne,  &c,  ib. 

•*  —  TrayeUing-dispntes-settling  Function, 
is.  621-623.  Instances— coachmen,  inn- 
keepers, &c.,  as  to  charges,  Inggage,  &o., 
621.  Call  for  promptitude  in  such  cases, 
621-622.  In  other  remedies — dilemma 
between  giving  too  much  power  to  the  inn- 
keeper, &o.,  or  subjecting  him  to  perpe- 
tual fraud,  622.  Inefiicacy  of  existing 
remedies,  ib.    Considerations  as  to  the 

.    amount  of  power  which  the  Legislature 

'  ahoiQd  put  into  the  Headman's  hands,  622- 
623. 

Hospitable  Post-obituary  Function, 

ix.  623.  Exerciseable  where  a  stranger 
dies  in  the  locality,  ib. 

Term  of  serrice — ^same  as  that  of 

member  of  Legislature,  ix.  628. 

Attendance — same  rules  as  in  ease  of 

Judge,  ix.  623. 

—  —  Remuneration — Pecuniary  competi- 
tion system,  ix.  623. 

Who  locable — Application    of   the 

Consummation  period,  ix.  623. 

How  located — By.  the  electors,  ix. 

623. 

How  dislocable — By  the  Ministers 

entitled  to  his  serrices,  the  Judge,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Electors,  ix.  623-624. 

Reports — Publicity.     Hanging   up 

Tables  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 
ix.  624. 

Relation  of,  to  Local  Registrar,  ix. 

624-625.  Registrar  records  acts  of  Head- 
man, 624.  May  attach  opinion,  ib.  Bound 
to  give  official  information  of  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  one  another,  ib.  Mi- 
nutation  of  portions  of  discourse  by  Head- 
man, 624-625.  Presence  of  Headman, 
625. 

—  —  Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude 
enumerated,  ix.  625. 

Inaugural  declaration  of,  ix.  625. 

for  purposes  of  judicial  communica- 
tion, ii.  55. 

Health — The  branches  of  Art  and  Science 
appertaining  to — their  place  in  the  Chres- 
tomatbic  system  of  Instruction,  viii.  35-36. 

—  as  a  circumstance  influencing  sensibility, 
i.  22,  23. 

—  ito  dependence  on  industry  and  aefciTe 
liabits,  It.  168. 


Health— Regttlationf  for  preserraUon  of— 
Use  of  Registered  Statistics  for.  ix.  627. 

—  Preserration  of,  aa  a  feature  in  prison 
discipline,  it.  123. 

—  Preserration  of,  to  oonTiets  through  in- 
strumentality of  Panoptioon,  it.  89, 122. 

Health  Minister — Prorisions  regarding,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  448-445. 
Functions,  448.  Special  Amotions  in  the 
army  and  nary,  443-444.  Functions  as  to 
the  medical  men  under  the  Indigence-Re- 
lief Minister,  444.  Functions  as  to  hos- 
pitals, lazarettos,  and  laboratories,  lb. 
Prisons,  madhouses,  and  poor-houses,  ib. 
Establishments  for  sale  &o.  of  drugs, 
surgical  instruments,  &c.,  ib.  Procure- 
ment of  supply  of  water,  ib.  Functions 
where  public  health  may  be  aifected  by 
sewers,  burial-places,  theatres,  ftc,  444- 
445.  Registers  of  health-regarding  eri- 
dence— bUls  of  mortality,  registers  of 
weather,  &c.,  445.  Custody  of  medical 
museum— contents,  ib.  Snperrisanoe  of 
qualification-examinations  for  medical 
offices,  ib.  To  pierent  combinations  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  among  medical  men, 
ib.    Publication  of  proceedings,  ib. 

Hearing— Nature  of  defects  in  sense  of,  Ti, 
250. 

—  Facility  of,  as  a  desideratum  in  political 
assemblies,  U.  817. 

Hearing — Initiatory,  in  Procedure,  ii.  62-72. 
Commencement  of  suit  by  personal  appli- 
cation, 62-63.  Initiatory  application  for 
mandates  to  bring  parties  into  court,  63- 

64.  Ayoidance  of  reiteration  of  suits,  64- 

65.  Various  kinds  of  demand  paper  for 
▼arious  suits,  66-70.  Notes  on  them,  70- 
72. 

Hearsay  evidence,  rii.  132-134.  Defined  as 
supposed  oral  testimony  transmitted 
through  oral,  ib.  Nine  rariations  to  the 
character  of  the  testimony,  133.  Charac- 
teristic fWkud  of  it,  ib.  Practice  of  Eng- 
lish law  as  to,  134  n. 

Simplest  example  of  makeshift  eri- 

denoe,  Ti.  57. 

liable  to  be  superfluous,  ri.  89. 

Purposes  for  which  usefol,  vi.  89- 

90. 

and  extrajudicially- written  compar- 
ed, rii.  184-187.  Former  less  liable  to 
characteristic  iVaud,  134;  but  more  likely 
to  be  materially  incorrect  and  incomplete, 
1 85- 1 36.  Efficiency  of  cross-examination, 
136-137. 

compared  with  direct  evidence,  ri. 

172. 

compared  with  transcriptitious  oti- 

dence  in  regard  to  probative  force,  rii. 
142. 

^-  —  self-criminatiye — admitted  in  cases 
where  direct  evidence  is  refused,  viL  468- 
469. 
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Heanay  erideiiM— with  reference  to  nfe- 
gtutfdi  agaiDBt  deception,  vi.  165. 

Instmetion  eonceniing  the  probatire 

force  of,  Tu.  134-137. 

Heat — Method  of  uniting,  with  rentilation, 
oonaidered.  It.  110-11 8. 

Heathen — A  man  oonrerted  into  a,  by  ex- 
commnnication,  i.  515. 

Heber — Bishop,  noticed,  t.  269. 

Hebrew  Language— Eetimate  of,  x.  583. 

Heedleflsness  witii  reference  to  an  act — Na- 
ture of,  i.  48. 

HeinecciuB  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  139;  iii.  162; 
Ti.  230-231,  302-303;  tu.  70,  525. 

Heirs— System  of  apportionment  among,  i. 
334-836. 

—  How  far  they  should  be  liable  in,  or  be 
entitled  to,  compensation  for  offences,  i. 
523-525. 

—  of  an  offender  should  ftilfil  his  liability 
for  satisfiustion,  i.  372. 

Hell-fire  Club  at  Oxford— Account  of,  x.  39. 

HeUuo  curiarum — or  Lord  Brougham  dis- 
played, t.  549-612. 

Helmont^Van,  noticed,  ii.  401;  viii.  217. 

Helps  to  recollection — How  far  compatible 
with  obstructions  to  inyention  by  witness- 
es, Ti.  446-451.  Difficulty  of  solring  the 
question,  447.  Superiority  of  oral  inter- 
rogation, 448.  Time  to  answer  should  be 
brief,  449.  Preserratiye  both  from  inyen- 
tion and  from  extraneous  assistance,  449- 
450.  Position  of  examiner  as  to  interest, 
450-451. 

Helpless — Justice  for  the — Airangements 
for,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,ix.  489-493. 

Helpless  litigants'  fiind — Establishment  of, 
prayed  for  in  Petition  for  justice,  y.  503. 

Helyetius — Opinion  that  he  has  prepared 
the  way  for  a  digest  of  the  law,  x.  70-71. 

—  His  opinion  on  the  power  of  education, 
iy.  65. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  49  n  +,  196;  ii.  197, 
233; iy.  447  n;  y.  372;  x.  27,  54,  58, 270, 
587. 

Henderson — A  man  taken  by  Bentham  to 
Russia  in  the  seryice  of  Prince  Potemkin, 
X.  149,  152-156. 

Hendon — The  farm-house  of— taken  by 
Bentham  as  a  residence,  x.  182. 

—  Bentham's  account  of  his  abode  at,  x. 
248,  323. 

Henley — Orator— His  expeditions  method 
of  making  shoes  by  cutting  down  boots— 
an  illustration,  yiii.  108. 

Henry  II. — Simplicity  of  procedure  in  the 
reign  of,  ii.  151-152. 

Henry  III.  noticed,  iii.  514;  yiii.  577  n. 

Henry  Y. — His  committal  by  Chief-justice 
Gascoigne — a  subject  for  a  historical  pic- 
ture, X.  73. 

Henry  YII. — Effects  of  his  reign  on  Parlia- 
ment, UL  514. 


Henry  VII.  noticed,  yii«  459. 

Henry  YIII. — Use  made  by,  of  tbe  wealth. 

acquired  by  suppression  of  monasteries^ 

iii  514. 
Policy  of  the  reign  of,  characterized^ 

ii.  444. 
Hereditary  honours  as  rewards,  it  194. 

—  nobility — ^Effect  of,  on  the  fund  of  re- 
ward for  merit,  ii.  201. 

—  Professions.  Bossuet's  opinions  on,  if. 
229  nf. 

—  succession  of  powers — Article  in  the  se- 
cond French  Declaration  as  to,  criticised^ 
ii.  525-526. 

Heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland.  The 
abolition  of,  in  connexion  with  the  Union, 
considered,  ii.  406. 

Hermosa — Judge-adyocate  of  Spain.  Ob- 
seryations  on  his  Panegyric  on  judicial 
deUys,  yiii.  474-482. 

Herodotus— Bentham's  reading  in,  x.  562- 
563. 

Hezrera — Don  Prospero,  Minister  from  Gua- 
temala to  France,  xi.  71. 

Hertford — Lord — ^Anecdote  of,  x.  108. 

Hertford— Earl  of,  noticed,  x.  134. 

Hesitation,  as  eyidence  of  guilt,  yii.  44. 

Hesse  Cauel — Landgraye  of.  Stipulation 
as  to  troops  lent  by,  for  American  wan 
iL  240. 

Hibbert's  Philosophy  of  Apparitions  refeired 
to,  yii.  105. 

Hi|^  Commission — Proceedings  before,  • 
popular  argument  for  excluding  self-cri- 
minatiye  testimony,  yii.  455-458. 

High  School  of  Edinburgh — Successful  em- 
ployment of  the  monitorial  system  ex- 
emplified in,  yiii.  59-63. 

Highlanders— Law  against  the  dzess  of,  con- 
sidered,! 184. 

Highwayman — Characteristic  reward  for  ap- 
prehension of,  ii.  217-218. 

Hill — Mr.  His  school  at  Hazlewood,  iy. 
592  n. 

His  establishment  yisited  by  Bent- 
ham, X.  561. 

Hill— John — Trial  of,  noticed,  ti.  45  n  ♦. 

Hindman — ^the  name  of  &  school-fellow  of 
Bentham,  x.  30. 

Hindoos — lUastrations  from,  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  prejudices,  i.  182. 

—  Considerations  regarding  the  infliction 
of  imprisonment  on,  i.  422  n. 

—  Inapplicability  of  British  Institutions  to, 
i.  185-188. 

—  in  British  India— Application  of  Jury 
trial  to,  ii.  137-138. 

—  Method  of  administering  oaJth  to,  yii. 
423,  431  n. 

—  Code  of —Peculiarities  as  to  false  testi- 
mony in,  yi.  271, 272,  324w 

—  Effect  of  the  system  of  castes  among,  iL 
227. 
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Hindoitaii— CoBdneft  of  Britein  to,  L  6-7 
'  nK 

Hia|^aMiiioli«M], TiL  269. 
Hix«--Pcrpetimtkm  of  iqjmy  flii'    mi  aggn- 

wiaoa,  i.  166, 168. 
Hireling-— That  »  TeMooer  is,  ii  no  ugn- 

mmt  Hiinft  his  ffHioninfc  if  in  itaelf 

HMind,  IT.  417. 
Hiring  of  Serneo-OblSgii*lons  eonnaetod 

wiS,L34S. 
History— Etotj  bnuwh  of  Art  and  Sdenoe 

haaits,TiiL77. 
^  Anthoritieo  tiioiild  be  footed  in  wurics 

en,ii  864n. 

—  Aneiont.  Evil  principlas  inenleatod  in, 
i.  318. 

—  NatvraL  Stogo  it  ahonld  oeenpj  in 
Edncatlon,  Till.  15. 

~  NatnnL  InappUttbiHty  of  tiie  term  to 
expreM  whftt  it  ie  employed  for,  by  the 
nae  of  the  words  in  totally  different  mean- 
ing! on  other  oooaaions,  tiIL  68-69. 

—  Fabely  awmrded  to  the  sole  proTinee  of 
the  frcnlty  of  memory  by  D^Alembert, 
▼iiL77. 

Historical  Clironology — delbed  and  located 

ss  a  branch  of  education  in  the  Chresto- 

mathie  School,  TiiL  29, 88. 
Hoarding— DifficnltieB  in  the  wny  of,  on  the 

part  of  the  working  elasMS,  rilL  408. 
Hobeii-^Henry,  quoted,  tI.  315-316  n. 
Hobbes— noticed,  ill.  158;  x.  78. 
Hobby  hones — ^Tendemess  of  the  hooft  of 

People's,  X.  216. 
Hobgoblin  Argnment — The;  or  Fallacy  of 

No  hinotation,  ii.  418-420. 
Hobhonse— Sir  J.  C— Wish  of,  to  edit  the 

Book  of  Fallscies,  x.  519. 
— Letter  to,  on  the  Catholic  daims, 

X.  523-525. 

noticed,  riii.  470. 

Hodgson— Mr— Account  of,  as  a  risiter  at 

Bowood,x.  109-110, 115. 
Hogan — ^Mig'or^— His  pamplilet,and  the  pro- 
secutions for  libel  occasioned  by  it,  t.  65. 
Hogarth— His  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane, 

i.540nt. 

—  Reminiscences  and  notice  of,  x.  50;  xi. 
105. 

BoIidayft--Judicial— Extent  and  erib  of, 

▼iL  241-245. 
Holinshed— Raphael— quoted,  ril.  461. 
Holland — ComparatiTe  wealth  of,  ill.  77. 

—  Arrangements  as  to  Assembly  of  Estates 
ef,  iL  321. 

—  Reasons  for  a  Second  LegisIatiTe  Cham- 
ber in,  examined,  iy.  427-429. 

—  risited  by  Bentham  on  his  return  ftom 
Russia,  X.  180-181. 

—  Domestic  economy  in,  i.  544. 

—  Letter  to  Bentliam,  with  remarks  on  the 
poUtical  position  of,  in  1794,  x.  297-300. 

Holland— (the  first)  Lord— His  poUtical 
connexion  with  liord  Shelbume,  x.  101. 


Hol]and-(the  seeond)  Lord— Letter  to,  re- 
questing his  interrention  to  ^Militate  a 
pn^eet  of  Bsnthaa's  to  eadgrato  to  Mexi- 
co, X.  439-444. 

Letters  ftoB,  in  answer  to  Bentham'b 

applications  regaadiqg  Mexico^  x.  447- 
448. 

Letter  ftom  Rome,  sopposed  to  be 

by,  X.  483-484. 

Letters  ftom,  x.  467, 477. 

Letter  to,  X.  477. 

Historical  objections  of,  to  Annnal 

Pariiaments  answered,  iiL  563. 

Casual  notices  d;  x.  433, 445, 455; 

XL128. 

Holograph  deeds  in  Frsaee  and  Seotlaiid, 
TL515n. 

Holegpi^hy,  as  a  method  of  anthentication 
ab  titfro,  ri.  515. 

Holt— CSiief Justice— Opfaiion  U,  oniewude 
for  national  serrices,  t.  285. 

Dotieed,  T.  81. 

Holy  Alliance— The— eharaeteriaed,  x.  539i. 

Homidde  as  distinguished  ftom  other  per- 
sonal offences,  i.  1 14. 

^-  Secret— Nature  d^  as  a  spedee  of  op- 
pression, riii.  560. 

—  Howsatislhctionfor,  tobemeasnred,  L  372. 

—  The  quantity  of  remoTuls  ftom  court  to 
court  that  may  take  place  in  the  trial  of 
a  case  U,  t.  528. 

—  Deodandsfor,animadTertedon,i.485-486. 

—  Prohibitiott  of  acts  prepan^ory  to,  L 
560-561. 

—  Ifalice  inferred  from,  ri.  55-57, 304. 

—  UnlawfU — Securities  against,applicable 
to  a  Mahommedan  state,  riii.  588-589. 

Honorary  rewards  considered,  iL  217-218. 
Honorary  satisAMstion  to  persons  injured  by 

insults,  Ac,  i.  377-381. 
Honour^— The  nature  of,  i.  51. 

—  an  excuse  for  obtaining  public  money 
for  ito  support,  It.  439. 

—  DestructiTo  and  mischievous  things  done 
in  the  name  of,  ir.  438. 

—  the  motiTo  with  many  for  respecting  an 
oatii,  ri.  312. 

—  among  thieres— Bfisehierous  nature  of 
the  propensity  termed,  L  428;  ir.  225;  li. 
265-266. 

—  Protection  for  iiguries  ag^dnst,  L  542. 

—  Remedies  for  offences  against,  i.  381-382, 

—  Olfenees  against,  as  a  subdiiision  of  the 
Penal  Code,  iii.  164-165. 

—  Professions  of,  by  indiyidnals — ^Danger 
of  siring  credit  to,  iii.  526. 

—  l^tiye  of.  Employment  of,  as  a  pre- 
Tentive  of  crime,  i.  563-564. 

—  Loss  of,  as  a  punishment,  i.  463.  See 
Moral  Ssaction. 

—  Employment  of  the  term,  in  discussions 
relative  to  war— a  fellacy,  ii.  437. 

Honour — Factitious.  Nature  and  influence 
of,  in  connexion  with  the  Constitutional 
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Cod«,  ix.  78-92.  DiAveiioebetiretiiraQh 
honour  and  6igaitj—Tb»  latter  »  quality 
zeal  or  prenimedy  78.  Si^u  of  honour — 
irutbleattdaodibleyib.  PoBonalandsno- 
oeflsional,  ib.  AnalymB  of  diiferent  kinds 
of  ensign  of  honour,  in  oonnezion  with  pro- 
perty, piTilege,  power,  ftc,  78-79.  II- 
InBtrations  in  the  hlBtozy  of  the  Peenge, 
the  estaUiihnient  of  Baronetage,  &e.,  79. 
The  clergy,  oontraiy  to  the  dicta  of  their 
rel^jion,  hare  caneed  ihetitioni  hononr 
and  wealth  to  be  wonhipped,  79-80. 
Yicailons  hononr  oonfened  on  one  per- 
•OD  for  the  serriceB  of  another— eon- 
pared  with  Ticarions  punishment,  8(MI1. 
Ptodnee  ineqnality-^neqnality  in  power, 
virtue,  talent,  &0.,  inrapmble,  but  in  thie 
gzatnitoas,81.  The  most  illogical  instance 
18  fttmily  pride,  81-82.  Honours  Tiewed, 
not  as  certificates  of  respectability  but 
orders  for  respect,  82-83.  PriTileges  in 
the  usual  intercourse  of  society,  conceded 
to  the  holders  of  the  honours,  88.  Claims 
on  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  ib. ;  giro 
the  indiTidnal  not  only  the  reputation  of 
wealth  and  power  which  he  does  possess, 
but  of  ability  which  he  does  not,  &.  The 
influence  compared  to  superstition,  88-84. 
TheeiTect  of  aduhbtion,  84.  False  infers 
ence  that  they  are  necesBary  in  dTilised  so- 
ciety, because  they  may  hare  conduced  to 
mdet  and  goyemment  in  a  barbarous,  ib. 
The  evils  of  the  distribution  of  undeserred 
honours,  as  an  injustice  to  the  public  and 
to  thoee  who  really  deserre  them,  85. 
ProductiTc  of  corruption,  86-86.  An  ex- 
cuse for  depredation  for  money  to  support 
the  dignity,  86.  Evil,  in  the  creation  and 
propagation  of  delusion,  and  the  conse- 
quent mental  debilitation,  ib.  Aggrava- 
tion of  inequality,  ib.  Usurpation  of  re- 
spect due  to  age,  86-87.  Evil  in  recon- 
ciling people  to  the  spectacle  of  ii^ustice, 
87.  Spectacle  of  waste,  ib.  A  rivalry  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  nations — at- 
tempts to  impose  on  each  other's  ignorance 
in  magnifying  their  own  relative  rank,  ib. 
A  ftand  upon  the  public— demanding  and 
obtabiing  respect  where  it  is  not  due,  88. 
Great  extent  of  depredation  produced  for 
the  support  of  the  lustre,  &c.  of  thrones, 
88-89.  Evil  to  a  country  of  its  chief  ma- 
gistrate having  a  high  title— king  or  em- 
peror, ib.  Factitious  distinetiens,  unapt 
as  rewards  for  public  services,  as  not  gra- 
duated to  their  'amount,  90.  Considera- 
tions as  to  how  fu  services  may  be  duly 
rewarded  by  honours,  90-91.  Ample  no- 
tification of  services  rendered,  ib.  Regis- 
ter of  meritorious  service,  91.  Principles 
of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  praise, 
ib.  Means  in  the  possession  of  the  public 
forpreventing  itsefr  from  being  defrauded 
of  respect,  positive  and  negative,  91-92. 
Sarcasm,  caricature,  and  lampoons,  92. 


Honours  given  as  rewarda— Elements  ot  il. 
194-195. 

—  Method  of  eonfening,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  eea^arsd  wi&  those  in  use, 
ix.  267-269. 

—  Evil  of  a  proAtte  distribution  o^  and 
reasons  Ibr  husbanding,  ii  200-201. 

Honourable— Application  of  the  term  to 
legislatures  criticised,  iv.  438. 

Hood— Admiral,  noticed,  x.  101. 

Hooker— Richard,  noticed,  iv.  488. 

Hode— John,  noticed,  x.  184. 

Hope  of  gain — ^Effect  o^  on  testimony,  vL 
158. 

Horded  money — Plan  Ibr  interest  accruing 
from,  through  Annuity  notes,  iii.  145. 

Homer— Francis — Letter  fh>m,  with  infor- 
mation about  Mexico,  x.  446-447. 

noticed,  X.  428,  443, 582. 

Homsey — Case  of  the  queen  against  the 
inhabitants  of,  cited,  vii.  492  n. 

Horse— Simily  of  sale  o(  adopted  in  expo- 
sure of  usury  laws,  iiL  14-15. 

Horse — Biaster  of  the— allusions  to  the  cost- 
liness of  the  establishment,  ix.  29. 

Horse- Artillery— Duties  and  relative  efll- 
dency  of,  ix.  399. 

Horseley— a  fbUow-student  of  Bentham's, 
X.41. 

Hoskins— Mr,  account  of,  x.  425426. 

Hospitals — Numerous,  an  evil,  iL  211. 

—  Limits  to  the  encouragement  of,  L  566  n. 

—  Application  of  the  Pimopticon  plan  to, 
iv.  37, 61-62. 

—  EstabUshment  €i,  fa&  central  towns,  ii. 
257. 

—  under  the  inspection  of  the  Health  Min- 
ister, by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  444. 

—  naval  and  military — ^The  costliness  of 
the  estoblishments  of,  ix.  875-376. 

—  naval  and  military — Propriety  of,  con- 
sidered, ii.  219. 

Hospitality — ^most   practiced   where  most 

necessary,  i.  542. 
HospitaUty-exercising  Function  of  the  Local 

Headman,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 

617. 
Hostility — Security  from,  as  an  end  of  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ii.  270-271. 
H6tel  des  Invalides— Appropriate  decora- 
tions of,  ii.  219. 
House— ^!niat  a  man's,  is  his  castle,  a  foolish 

and  ndschievous  saying,  it  51 1  n. 
House  of  Correction.    See  Hard  Labour; 

Prison  Disdpline. 
House  of  Lords  for  Spain — Tract  on  the 

proposed,  viii.  468-470. 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Senates — Address  to 

Citiiens  of  France  against,  iv.  419-450. 

iSto  Peers. 
House  (of  Commons) — Number  necessary 

to  constitute  a — Remarks  on,  ii.  325. 

—  Call  of  the— Nature  and  effect  of,  ii.  325. 

—  Whole — Committees  of  the— Rationale 
of,  ii.  373. 
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HooM  (of  CommoDB.)  S$e  Gomraoiu :  Legii- 
latore :  Lords. 

HooBeB  (Legislatiye)— DiTinoo  of  legiala- 
iire  bodies  into  two,  considered,  ii.  807- 
810. 

Hooses — Method  of  indicatiog  and  record- 
ing designations  of,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
m&iing  Toters,  iii.  588-588. 

Houses — Penitentiary  and  of  Indnstrj — 
Application  of  the  Panopticon  system  to. 
It.  87-248.    See  Panopticon. 

Honseholder  saiEtage  compared  with  lirtn- 
aUy  nniTcrsal,  ill.  464, 467  n,  470. 

_-  —  a  compromise  which  the  anthor  woold 
make,  iii.  533,  599. 

See  Franchise  :  Soffinge. 

Householders — ^Definition  of,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  snfflrage,  iii.  581  n. 

Howard — Defects  in  his  plan  of  a  Peniten- 
tiary-town considered,  iv.  85. 

^-  CSonnexion  between  physical  and  moral 
purity  noticed  by,  ir.  158. 

—  His  prison  dietary  criticised,  iv.  154. 

—  His  plans  defective  in  not  affording  suf- 
ficient protection  from  mobs,  U.  106-107. 

—  His  plan  of  haring  cell  windows  high  up 
and  unglaaed,  combated,  !▼.  96. 

—  quoted  against  deatii-punishment,  L 
531. 

—  Tribute  to  the  serrices,  labours,  and 
disinterestedness  of,  It.  121. 

—  casually  noticed,  i.  426,  432  n  ;  It.  3,  9, 
10  n,  13  n,  19,  22,  25,  82,  52,  61,71,  76, 
84,  98, 119, 136,  137, 143, 157, 164  ;  Tiii. 
419;  z.  130;  xi.  98, 108. 

Howard's  Act  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
against  whom  no  bill  is  found — nullifica- 
tion of,  by  the  judges,  t.  179-180. 

Howe — Sir  William — Anecdote  about,  x. 
527. 

Mention  of,  x.  260. 

Hewlett — Mr,  on  the  Poor — Reference  to, 
on  yital  statistics,  viii.  410  n. 

Hndibras— Estimate  of  the  poem  of,  x.  583. 

Hulks — The.  Contract  management  illus- 
trated in,  iy.  133-134. 

—  Dissemination  of  crime  from,  xi.  120. 

—  Punishment  of  the,  i.  439. 

Human  actions  in  general,  analyzed,  i.  35- 
40.  Tendency  causes  demand  for  punish- 
ment, 35.  Determined  by  consequences, 
ib.  Intention,  and  what  it  depends  on, 
35-36.  Consciousness  and  unconscious- 
ness, ib.  Motive  and  disposition  indica- 
ted by  an  act,  36.  Positive  and  negative 
acts,  ib.  Abeolutely  and  relatively  ne- 
gative, ib.  External  and  internal  acts, 
ib.  Transitive  and  intransitive,  36-37. 
Transient  and  continued,  37.  Continued 
act  distinguished  from  repetition  of  acts, 
and  repetition  from  habit  or  practice,  ib. 
Indivisible  and  divisible  acts,  ib.  Simple 
and  complex,  ib.  Unity  of  an  act,  37-38. 
Circumstances,  38-40. 


Human  dispomtionB  in  general,  aaalyied,  i. 

60-68.    See  Dispositions. 
Humanity — Nature  of  the  quality  of,  i.  58. 

—  Prejudices  regarding  pu]iishments,foand- 
ed  on,  i.  412. 

—  How  it  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  ex- 
cluding self-criminative  testimony,  vii. 
452-454. 

—  overpowers  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  vi 
811. 

—  used  as  a  plea  for  the  escape  of  male- 
Ikctors  on  technicalities,  vii.  361. 

—  Falsehoods  of,  vi.  267. 

—  Judicial — Popularity  gained  by  displays 
of,  vii.  258-259. 

—  The  requisition  of  more  than  one  witness, 
in  particular  cases,  founded  on  &lse  no- 
tions oi;  vii.  523-525. 

—  to  animals — a  feature  in  Bentham's 
character,  x.  17. 

—  to   animals — Letter  to   the   Homing 
Ckutmde  in  fkvour  of,  x.  549-550. 

Humann— M.,  of  Brussels— Letter  to,  zL 

42-43. 
Humboldt— noticed,  ii.  561,  562;  z.  440. 
Hume— David.  His  character  as  a  thinker 

— dispassionate,  acute,  and  comprehen- 
sive, iv.  283-284  n. 
The  first  to  point  out  the  difference 

between  ideas  and  impressions,  viiL  108. 
Principle  of  Utility  derived  from,  by 

the  author,  i.  242. 
Exposure  by,  of  the  common  confti- 

flion  in  the  firid  of  ethics  between  what  is 

done  and  what  should  be  done,  t.  889; 

viii.  128  n. 
Criticism  on  his  Treatise  on  Human 

Nature,  L  268-269  n.    Demolition  of  the 

original  contract,  ib.  Author's  obligations 

to  his  reasoning,  ib. 

on  cause  and  effect,  vi.  237. 

His  a)»preciation  of  great  minds,  ii. 

553. 
A  mistake  in  his  history  pointed  out, 

iL596nt. 

on  reforming  taste,  u.  254. 

noticed  or  quoted,  i.  8  n,  542;  iii.  285; 

iv.  22,  447  n;  vi.  240  n  ;  vii.  91 ;  x.  562. 
Hume— Joseph,  noticed,  z.  533,  538  ;  xi. 

40,50. 
Humour — Relation  of,  to  pleasure  and  pain, 

X.  509. 
Humphreys — Mr — His  Real  property  code — 

Commentary  on,  v.  387-416. 
His  Real  property  code  alluded  to,  vi. 

203. 
Humphries  —  Mr.      Bentham's     residence 

vritii,  at  Constantinople,  x.  154-155. 
Hundred  Court — Early  existence  of  the,  vii. 

234,  371. 

—  Evidence  against  a,  for  compentotion  in 
case  of  robbery,  vii.  492. 

Hungary.  Attempt  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
extirpate  prostitution  in,  i.  546. 
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Hunger  aad  fear  of  hanger  n  deagnAtiTe 
of  motiyea,!.  197. 

Hunt — Henry — Anonymoas  letter  to,  re- 
commending him  to  give  np  his  aoiimo- 
niouB  dispntes  with  O'Connell,  zi.  5-7. 

Estimate  of,  x.  600-601,  60% 

noticed,  iii.  471 ;  t.  247,  260. 

Hunt — John.  The  prosecution  of,  cited,  t. 
842. 

noticed,  x.  471-472, 531. 

Hunter— Captain,  Govenior  of  N.  S.  Wales, 
quoted  on  the  state  of  the  oolony,  ir.  180. 

Hunter — Dr  John,  noticed,  Tiii.  148  n ;  x. 
183. 

Huntez^Dr  William— Estimate  of,  x.  285. 

Hunting — Cruelty  of,  i.  562. 

—  Liberty  of,  considered,  L  329-830. 
Husband — Extent  of,  and  reasons  for,  the 

guardianship  of,  i.  855-856. 

—  Origin  of  authority  of,  oyer  wife,  i.  121 
n+,  129. 

•—  Offences  that  m»y  be  committed  against 
the  condition  of,  i.  129-131. 

—  Impediments  to  wife  obtaining  relief 
from  cruelty  of,  ii.  178. 

«—  Besponsibility  of,  for  wife,  in  regard  to 
reparation  for  offences,  considered,  i. 
886. 

—  fklse  inference  of  legitimacy  from  non- 
expatriation  of,  Ti.  53-54. 

Husband  and  wife — Exclusion  of  testimony 
of,  in  regard  to  each  other,  considered, 
▼iL  480-486.  Vexation  from  sympathy 
an  insufficient  ground,  481.  So  of  anti- 
pathy, dissension,  and  danger  of  peijury, 
482-483.  Tends  to  conrert  the  house  of 
eyery  man  into  a  nursery  of  unpunishable 
crimes,  484-485. 

— Influence  which  the  connexion  be- 
tween, may  hare  on  testimony,  yii.  577- 
581. 

Principles  of  the  Civil  Code  re- 
garding, i.  349-358.    See  Marriage. 

Succession  with  regard  to,  i.  335. 

— Law  of,  should  be  embodied  in  a 

particular  code  for  the  use  of  those  who 
may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  viii.  533- 
534. 

Questions  as  to,  ranked  among 

complex  actions,  ii.  81. 

Husbandry — Place  of  in  the  Chrestomathic 
system  of  Instruction,  viii.  34-35. 

—  Stage  it  should  occupy  as  a  branch  of 
education,  yiii.  15. 

—  Source  of  experimental  information  re- 
garding, in  a  system  of  Pauper  manage- 
ment, vliL  426. 

—  Labourers  in.  Their  inability  to  provide 
for  their  families,  viii.  442. 

Huskisson — William,  noticed,  ix.  293. 
Hutchinson — Julius,  an  early  companion  of 

Bentham,  x.  14. 
Hutchinson's  Justice  of  Peace  quoted  in  &-  I 

vour  of  Small  Debt  Courts,  v.  24.  { 


Hutton^William,  of  Birmingham.  Letter 
of,  to  Bentham,  x.  422-423. 

His  account  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
science at  Birmingham,  v.  23. 

Hydraulics,  defined,  and  located  in  Aie 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 
31. 

Hydropiptic  source  of  motion  from  the  de- 
scent of  water,  viiL  132-133; 

Hydrostatics,  defined,  and  located  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viii. 
80-31. 

Hygiastics,  or  the  branches  of  Art  and  Sci- 
ence appertaining  to  health — ^their  place 
in  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruc- 
tion, viii.  35-86. 

Hypothetical  propositions — Proper  coUoca- 
tion  of,  iii.  269. 

—  The  form  of  enaetive  propositions  in  the 
statutes,  iii.  277  n. 


Ice-House — ^PUm  of  a,  for  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  x.  346-350. 

Idea  of  an  object  confounded  with  its  exis- 
tence, vi.  255. 

—  how  distinguished  from  impression,  viiL 
108  n$. 

Ideas— Consideration  whether  they  are  real 
entities,  viii.  196. 

—  could  not  be  fashioned,  fixed,  or  commu* 
nicated,  without  word»,  i.  205.  ^ 

—  only  presented  to  the  mind  by  individual 
objects,  viii.  99  n. 

—  Rales  for  the  classification  of,  in  the 
mind,  viii.  277. 

—  Immaterial — Process  by  which  they  are 
described  by  the  names  of  material  things, 
viii.  327-329. 

—  Like,  should  be  expressed  in  the  same 
words,  iii.  209. 

—  Concrete  and  abstract :  difference  be- 
tween the  respective  cognoscibilities  of, 
viii.  26. 

—  Innate,  exploded  by  Locke,  vi.  240- 
241. 

Identification  marks  on  the  body — Utility 
of,  for  various  purposes :  prisons,  the  army 
and  navy,  &c.,  x.  414-415. 

—  of  a  party  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
witness,  vii.  175  n  f. 

Identity-^  fictitious  entity  connected  with 
relation,  viii.  203. 

—  of  Denomination.  Imputations  founded 
on,  in  politics,  ii.  416-417. 

—  and  Diversity — Importance  of  conveying, 
in  nomenclature,  viii.  65. 

—  Systematic  nomenclature  should  proride 
for  indicating,  viii.  65-66. 

—  proved  under  Roman  practice  by  con- 
frontation, vi.  501-502. 

Idiocy — a  branch  of  insanity,  vi.  251. 
IdioBCOpic  Anthropurgios,  or  Chemistry- 
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Position  of,  in  iho  Encydopodioftl  Skotoh 

of  Art  and  Seienoe,  TiiL  87. 
Idiosoopioyor  Pzsetical  Ethics— Podtkm  of, 

in  the  Eneyolopedical  Sfceteh  of  Art  and 

^ience,  viiL  94. 
IdioBoopio  Ontology,  or  the  generU  field  of 

Art  and  Seienoe,  with  the  exoeptioa  of 

Metaphjsios— -Position  o^  in  the  Enoydo- 

pedieal  Sketefa  of  Art  and  Sdenoe,  Tiii. 

8S-84. 
•>—  —  DiTision  of,  into  Sonuttology  or  So- 

niatioB,and  Pnenmatology  or  Pnenmatios, 

TiiL84. 
IdiosynonMsy — ^Definition  of,  i.  27  n  *• 
Idiots — PiroTisioa  for  gnaniiansfaip  of,  in 

Despatdi  Court  Bill,  iiL  886. 
Idle— Inerease  of  the,  an  eWl,  iii.  73-74. 

—  and  Dissolnte— Suppression  of  the,  hy  a 
right  system  of  poor-laws,  TiiL  40M05. 

Idleness — Qassifioation  ol^  as  an  offence,  ilL 
170. 

—  Means  of  disoonraging,  iii.  68. 

—  IntellectaalinBtnietion  a  security  against 
'   the  mischieyons  effects  of,  viii.  10. 

—  aids  fallacies  of  authority,  ii.  398. 

—  Effect  of,  on  the  ancient  Germans,  ii. 
254. 

—  Lots  o^  as  a  cause  of  crime,  L  539-540. 

—  not  to  be  legally  attacked  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  the  souree  of  crime,  iii.  40. 

Idol»— Allegorical.  Fallades  of,  iL  448- 
449.  '(^Temment"  applied  to  Gover- 
non, "  Law'*  to  Lawyers,  and  "Church** 
to  Qiurohmen,  ib. 

Ignominy — Punishment  by,  i  456-458.  See 
Moral  Sanction. 

Ignominious  Punishments — Simple,  exa- 
mfaied,  i.  463-467.  Their  Tariability,  463- 
464.  Ezemplarity,  464.  Frugality,  ib. 
Remissibility,  ib.  Cases  in  which  the 
public  opinion  does  not  correspond  with 
the  legislator's  duty,  464-465.  Remedy 
proposed,  465.  Some  offences  to  which 
the  legislator  tries  to  attach  inikmy  in  Tain 
— tibel,  466-467. 

Ignoranoe— -increases  the  influence  of  ihUa- 
oious  authority,  ii.  390-391. 

—  renders  popular  associations  dangerous, 
L577. 

-^  Difficulty  of  punishing  folse  allegation 
of,  Yi.  244. 

—  Delusions  and  superstitions  attendant 
on,  Tiii.  12-13. 

Ignorance  of  law— kept  up  by  those  who 
punish  it,  tL  519. 

Illegal— Absurdity  of  the  term,  for  censure 
ing  bad  laws,  i.  231  n  •,  288,  412;  ii.  403, 

,  493-495;  yi.  180;  tU.  382-383,  462. 

Illegitimacy — Considerations  regarding  le- 
gal declwations  of,  i.  473. 

Ill  humour^— Nature  of,i.  58. 

Ill  will,  ill  humour,  &c. — as  designatire  of 
moUres,  i.  203. 

Nature  of,  i.  53. 


HI  will— Inftf6Boe  of  disposition  ttom  an 
act  caused  by,  i.  64. 

—  —  What  punishment  tends  to  rsformap* 
tion  in  crimes  of,  i.  93-94. 

Imaginary  wrong — ^Pexsnasion  of,  fiimishes 
extenuation,  L  165. 

Imagination — ^Nature  of,  as  one  of  the  hu- 
man fiMmlties,  TiiL  74  n. 

—  makes  the  first  step  in  inTention  and 
discoTery,  vixi.  76. 

—  a  Ihenlty  neoessaiy  to  the  inyentor— not 
to  the  learner  or  teacher,  yiU.  76. 

—  as  a  mental  operation  in  connexion  with 
Logic,  yiii.  225-226. 

—  The  pleasures  of  the,  L  18. 

—  The  pains  of  the,  L  20. 

—  Connexion  of,  with  pleasures  and  pains, 
L207. 

—  How  to  strengthen  the  impressioii  of 
punishments  upon,  i.  549-550. 

—  Eflbct  of,  on  eyidence,  yi  18. 

—  an  intellectual  cause  of  ineoneotaess  m 
testimony,  yi.  254-256. 

^-  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  work  of  the» 
distinguished,  yi.  256  n. 

—  Value  created  by,  to  be  oooaidered  in 
indemnification,  i.  374-875. 

—  Methodisation  applies  to  usefUpuiposeSy 
yiii.  261. 

Imaginatiye  fiMulty — Application  of  metho- 
disation  to  the  asnstance  of  the,  yiii.  272* 
273. 

Imbedlity — ^How  hr  the  eyik  of  judicature 
attributable  to,  yiL  210-211. 

—  as  affecting  eyidence— Definition  of,  yii. 
385. 

—  Mental— Impropriety  of  holding  it  as  a 
ground  for  the  exdusion  of  eyidence,  yi. 
105 ;  yii.  427-482.  Difficulty  of  drawing 
a  line,  427.  Method  of  examining  chil- 
dren, 428-432. 

—  ground  for  suspicion  in  testimony,  yi. 
111. 

Immaterial  ideas.  Description  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  expressed  throu|^ 
the  language  applied  to  material  ideas, 
yiii.  327-329.    See  Entities— Fictitious. 

Immorality — En^tging  a  man  in,  blunts  him 
to  the  nature  of,  yii.  205. 

— '  on  the  part  of  a  witness — ^its  effect  on 
testimony.    Su  Improbity. 

Immoyeable  property — Importance  of  con- 
tracts as  to,  peculiarly  demands  registrar 
tion,  yi.  577-578. 

Immoyeable  Stock-book— in  the  system  of 
official  registration  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  237,  242, 243-244. 

ImmntaMlity — ^Clauses  mt,  in  Constitutions 
— dedaration  of  infallibility,  and  prohibi- 
tion of  improyement,  yiii.  483. 

—  of  laws  and  of  artides  of  fUth,  compared, 
y.  210. 

Impartiality  as  a  quality  in  eyidence,  yi. 
211-212. 
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Impuairaed  as  a  eharacteristie  of  i^ipella- 

tiresy  L  209-210. 
Impeaehments — Proposal  to  giro  Ae  judioa- 

tiure  in,  to  a  Conit  of  Lords'  Doki^tei^  y. 

184. 

—  no  remedy  for  official  wrmg,  as  diowii 
in  the  instanoea  of  HastingB  and  MelyiUe^ 
T.504. 

Imperation — Power  of,  effiential  to  sore- 

reigntj,  ii.  640. 
Imperatiye  law— what  t  i.  151. 
Imperatiye  mood— Explanation  of  the  Fty- 

ohioal  ftate  of  ydiich  it  is  the  sign,  viii. 

330. 
-«-  —  Use  of,  inyoWes  a  sentence  or  pro- 

position,  iz.  337. 
Imperfection — ^Bodilj,  as  a  circumstance  in- 

flneneing  senobilitx,  L  23. 
Impertinence— a  designation  of  irrelerant 

eyidence  in  eqoity,  yii.  863-365. 
Impej — Sir  El^ah,  censured,  i.  6  n  *. 
Impey's  Common  Pleas  qnoted,  yL  185. 
Impignoration  as  a  means  of  giying  connter- 

seeority  to  a  defendant,  ii.  105. 
Import — ^Unsteadinees  in,  as  a  defect  in 

laws,  iii.  247. 

—  of  words — Qaestions  eoncening,  con- 
ftvnded  with  questions  as  to  feets,  in 
theories  as  to  impossibility,  yiL  76-82. 

Imports — Prohibitions  and  restrictions  on, 
discussed,  iii.  88-100. 

—  Taxes  on — Incidence  of,  iii.  40. 

—  Taxes  on  riyal — ^Their  incidence,  iii.  65. 

—  from  Spain— Tables  of,  iii.  101. 
Importance  of  a  feet— Yiyadty  of  the  im- 
pression of  it  depends  on,  yi.  252. 

—  What  constitutes,  in  a  law-suit,  iy.  347. 
Importation— Relation  of,  tonational  wealth, 

iiL39. 

—  Belatton  of,  to  hicrease  of  wealth,  iii.  89. 

—  Agreementsagainst — Operation  tlie  same 
as  that  of  prohibition,  iii.  65. 

Impossible  fects  distinguished  from  yeibcd 

contradictions,  yii.  79, 80-81. 
per  $e,  distinguished  from  impossible 

•t  alia,  as  in  alibi  eyidence,  yiL  111-118. 
Impossibility — Nature  of  the  expression,  as 

Ihe  name  of  »  fictitious  entity,  yiii.  21 1. 

—  Impropriety  of  the  term  for  judidal, 
though  necessary  for  colloquial  purposes, 
yii.  80. 

—  resolyible  into  disconformity  with  the 
established  course  of  nature,  yii.  83-84. 

—  Illustration  of  the  theory  of,  yii.  85. 

—  Pqrchological,con8idered  as  disprobatiye 
of  a  feet,  yi.  47. 

—  Character  of,  improperly  attached  to 
psychological  facts,  yii.  113-114. 

—  i80«  Improbability. 

Impostors — Utility  of  a  Treatise  on  Projects, 
exposing  the  operations  of,  iii.  51. 

Impostor  terms — Use  of,  as  fellacies  of  oon- 
frision,  ii.  438-489. 

'Imposture — Instances  of,  yii.  210. 


Inqiostnre — Instructions  to  guard  the  publie 
against,  recommended,  i.  553-554. 

—  Knowledge  a  preseryatiye  agidnst,  and 
feeilities  for  detecting  giyen  by  enlighten- 
ment, i.  568;  yiii.  13. 

Impounding  of  witnesses'  notes  by  judge — 
Reference  to  practice  of,  yi.  387. 

Impracticability — ^Physical  and  prudential, 
distinguished,  yi.  328  n  f. 

—  Allegation  oi,  always  thrown  in  the  way 
of  one  who  has  anything  good  to  propose, 
yiii.  22. 

Imprescriptable  rights— Fallacy  and  mis- 
chief of  the  expression,  ii.  500-504. 

Impression — ^How  distinguished  from  idea, 
yiii.  108  n  If:. 

Impreasiyeneas — ^Rules  for  obtaining,  in  col- 
locatton,  yiiL  316-318. 

—  or  force,  as  a  property  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, yiiL  191, 307,  310. 

Impressment  of  seamen — ^Reference  to  the 
necessities  which  nuty  justify  resort  to, 
iz.  404. 

Imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  i.  420-429. 
May  be  for  forthcomingness  or  compul- 
sion, 420.  Proper  qualities  of,  in  latter 
case,  421.  Negatiye  eyils  inseparable 
from  imprisonment,  ib.  Accessory  eyils 
commonly  attendant,  with  their  remedies, 
421-423.  Fees,  423-424.  Efficacy  with 
respect  to  disablement,  424.  Frugality, 
ib.  Incapable  of  equality,  ib.  Diyisibi- 
lity,ib.  £xemplarity,ib.  Simplicity,  424- 
425.  Discipline  as  applicable  to,  424-429. 
See  Prison  discipline. 

—  yiewed  as  a  disabling  punishment,  i.  404. 

—  yiewed  as  »  snbsi<UBury  punishment,  L 
518. 

—  Its  yariability  as  a  punishment,  i.  403. 

—  Reason  for  employing,  as  a  punishment 
for  corporal  injury,  i.  167. 

—  General  scheme  of,  with  reference  to 
debtors  and  diiferent  grades  of  criminals^ 
L  429-431. 

—  Proyisions  for,  in  Despatch  Court  Bill,  iiL 
382-388. 

—  Unthinking  employment  oi^  in  Technical 
procedure,  ii.  169. 

—  in  relation  to  punishment  and  forthcom- 
ingness, L  393. 

—  Ordinary  eyUs  of,  obyiated  by  arrange- 
ments in  Pauper  management,  yiiL  418- 
419. 

—  as  a  means  of  giying  counter-security  to 
a  defendant  against  oppressiye  proceed- 
ings, ii.  108, 110. 

—  Illegal— Remedies  against,  L  370. 

—  Arbitrary — Securities  against,  adapted 
to  a  Mahommedan  state,  yiii.  586-587. 

— -  for  want  of  compliance  with  orders  of 
court — should  not  be  indefinitei  but  for 
reneyrable  periods,  iii.  359. 

—  Perpetual^- Adyantages  of,  oyer  death- 
punidunent^  L  450. 
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Imprisonment — Qnasi,  m  s  pnniBhmenty  i. 
431.485. 

—  Seoreoj  of,  how  for  safe,  it.  23. 

—  Solitary,  how  fsr  jastifiable,  to  keep  an 
acoased  person  or  witness  from  inter- 
coarse  and  tampering,  yi.  450-45U  8ee 
Confinement. 

—  Wrongful — Considerations  as  to,  in  the 
transplantation  of  laws,  i.  173-174. 

Imprisonment  for  debt — ^how  created  by  the 
division  of  jurisdictions,  for  self-interested 
purposes,  t.  491-497 ;  vii.  382  n. 

considered,  tL  176-183;  rii.  381. 

Inaptitude  of,  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
pulsion, Yi.  176-177 ;  or  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  177.  Its  needlessness, 
177-178.  True  end  of,  178.  Produced 
by  judicial  mendacity  and  usurpation, 
478-179.  Unfitness  of  the  affidarit,  179. 
Puts  exclusion  on  eridence,  179-180. 
Errors  committed  by  adrocates  for  its 
abolition,  180-181.  The  Scottish  system 
of  6«0io,  181-182.  Proper  course  to  be 
adopted  on  occasion  of  insolyency,  182- 
183. 

Alteration  of  the  law  of,  yi.  334  n. 

Exclusion  of  eyidence  inyolyed 

in,  yi.  135-136,  179-180.  Course  pre- 
scribed by  natural  procedure  as  to,  con- 
trasted with  that  adopted  by  technical, 
135-136. 

Eyils  of  the  English  system  of, 

casually  noticed,  ii.  63. 

Substitution    of   attachment   of 

goods  for,  and  principles  that  should  re- 
gulate the  attachment,  ill.  354-356. 

Exceptions  necessary  in  abolition 

of,  iii.  352  n. 

Improbability — ^Dependence  of,  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  of  nature  possessed 
by  tiie  indiyidual  experiencing  it,  yiL  91- 
98. 

—  resoWed  into  diseonformity  with  the  es- 
tablished course  of  nature,  yii.  83-84. 

—  as  a  cause  of  suspicioii  in  eyidence,  yi. 
153-154. 

—  Decision  on  the  sole  ground  of,  is  not 
without  eyidence,  yi.  278. 

—  of  a  fact  considered  as  counter-eyidence, 
yi  45-46,  240. 

—  considered  simply  as  a  particular  ease  of 
counter-eyidence,  yii.  98-105. 

—  Mathematical  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary, yi.  243-244. 

—  as  regards  psychological  facts,  consider- 
ed, yii.  113-115. 

Improbability  and  impossibility — Nature  of, 
and  relation  to  one  another,  yii.  76-79, 
81 .  Not  qualities  of  external  phenomena, 
but  of  the  degree  of  persuasion  in  the 
mind,  ib. 

•^ the  belief  that  they  are  intrinsic 

to  things,  considered,  yiL  103. 

Improbable  ftcts— The  necessity  of  disbe> 


Ueying,  though  they  should  tnm  oat  t9 
be  true,  yii.  98, 104. 
Improbity  as  a  means  of  coirupting  en- 
dence--definition  of,  yii.  885. 

—  no  good  ground  for  excluding  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  yi.  106 ;  yii.  406-420. 

—  in  the  shape  of  pexjury,  no  good  ground 
for  excluding  the  testimony  of  a  yritnessy 
yii.  406-412.  The  most  plausible  ground, 
406.  Good  ground  of  suspicion  oidy,  407. 
Almost  always  attended  by  subornation, 
408.  Exclusion  intended  as  punishment 
to  the  witness,  &lls  on  parties,  409.  In- 
consistencies of  English  law,  409-412. 
Record  amissing,  409-410.  Eestoratiyor 
410.  Aflldayit  evidence,  ib.  Diyersity 
of  opinion  among  judges,  41 1-412. 

—  in  other  shapes  than  peq'ury,  no  good 
ground  for  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of 
a  witness,  yii.  412-415.  Impossibility  of 
estimating  the  character  of  the  criminal 
from  the  crime,  412-413.  Accomplices 
admitted,  though  the  most  daqgerous  of 
all,  414.  Admission  where  the  mischief 
of  misdecision  is  the  greatest,  415. 

—  as  a  cause  of  untrustworthiness  in  testi- 
mony, yii.  585-591.  How  far  probity  of 
party  a  protection,  585.  Habit  to  be 
looked  to  rather  than  individual  oifenoesy 
586.  In  the  case  of  crime,  influence  of 
collateral  circumstances  to  be  looked  to, 
ib.  Judge  should  be  prepared  for  ano- 
malies, 587.  Peculiar  strength  of  suspi- 
cion where  mendacity  is  the  kind  of  im- 
probity, 687-589.  Circumstances  which 
aid  the  mendacity-restraining  sanctions, 
589-591. 

Improyement — Arguments  employed  for 
stopping  the  progress  of,  ii.  6-7. 

—  Plans  ot  How  met  by  expressions  of 
Theoretic,  Utopian,  &o.,  ii.  457-462. 

—  of  a  code  of  laws — Rules  regarding  the, 
iu.  209-210. 

Improyemeuts  in  science — Impediments  to» 
in  reyerence  for  great  names,  viii.  177. 

—  In  what  cases  property  in  the  thing  im- 
proved should  be  created  by,  i.  828-829. 

Impunity — Eifect  of,  in  nourishing  crimes, 
i.  896. 

—  The  hope  of,  nourished  by  the  absence  of 
compensation  to  sufferers  by  offences,i.  872. 

—  where  punishment  threatened — Evils  at, 
L824. 

—  a  consequence  of  death-punishment  when 
unpopular,  i.  450, 526-527. 

Imputation — Atrocity  of  an,howfkr a  ground 
for  incredibility,  vii.  115-117. 

—  on  the  character  of  a  yritness— how  flur 
to  be  sanctioned,  vii.  60. 

—  Punishment  for,  when  false,  it  279. 
Imputations,  as  fkllacies  used  in  political 

discussion,  it  414-417.  Bad  design,  414- 
415.  Bad  character,  415.  Bad  motive, 
415-416.    InconsiBtency,416.    Snspidoua 
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eonnezioni,  416.  Denomination  eonre- 
sponding  with  that  of  men  supposed  to 
have  done  otU,  416-417. 

Imputations  on  men  in  office — License  for, 
Alntary,  thongh  a  portion  shonld  be  un- 
just, it  425-426,  451-452.  The  uigust 
generally  defeated  in  the  end,  426. 

Inaccuracy  in  transcripts — ^forms  it  gener- 
ally assumes,  Tii.  142-143. 

Inaction — ^as  an  inconvenience  in  legislatiye 
assemblies,  ii.  302. 

Inalienable — necessity  for  precision  in  the 
employment  of  the  word,  in  settlements, 
&o.,  y.  403-404. 

Inaptness  of  expression,  yI.  258-254.  ;S^ 
Expression — Inaptness  of. 

Inaugural  declaration  by  members  of  a 
le^slature,  ix.  124-125.    See  Legislature. 

Legislator's,  in  Constitutioukl  Code, 

ix.  198-204.  Purpose— not  for  subjecting 
the  4egislator  to  punitional  responsibility, 
but  to  enable  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal 
to  act,  198.  Provision  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  publicly  to  read  it,  198-199. 
Proyision  for  his  dissenting  iVom  any  part 
of  it,  1 99.  Ends  aimed  at  by— The  great- 
est-happiness principle  as  the  main  end  of 
government,  and  the  subsidiary  ends 
tending  to  it,  199-200.  Guarding  against 
the  appetites  of  factitious  respect,  &c., 
200.  To  keep  in  view  economy,  counting 
all  pay  additional  to  what  will  procure 
the  service,  waste,  ib.  Abjuration  of 
punishment  for  differences  of  opinion,  201. 
Notoriety  of  the  law  to  all,  ib.  To  keep 
in  view  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to 
cheap  and  speedy  justice,  201-202.  Im- 
partiality in  using  the  patronage  of  the 
legislature,  202.  Justice  and  beneficence 
in  national  dealings— no  war,  except  for 
self-defence  or  pecuniary  damage,  ib.  No 
distant  dependancies,  ib.  The  prospec- 
tive evil  of  all  efforts  to  support  honour, 
glory,  dignity,  &o.,  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, benevolence,  &c.,  202-203.  Impar- 
tiality in  the  exercise  of  power,  208. 
Assiduity,  ib.  Subordination  to  the  con- 
stitutive authority — The  people,  ib.  No 
unnecessary  encroachments  on  subordinate 
authorities,  ib.  Deception  and  delusion, 
and  all  forms  of  insincerity  abjured,  ib. 
Arrogance  abjured,  204. 

of  Judges  and  other  officials  of  the 

judicial  establishment  in  theConsUtutional 
Code,  ix.  532-535. 

Incapacitationfor  offences— notacoomplished 
by  the  transportation  system,  iv.  183-199. 

Incapacities — Punishment  by,  in  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  i.  514-516. 

Incendiarism — frequency  of  the  crime  in 
penal  colonies,  iv.  220-222. 

—  Dangerous  nature  of  the  crime  of,  iv.  222. 

—  Application  of  analogical  punishment  to 
the  crimes  of,  L  407. 


Incest — ^Prineiples  of  the  CtvU  Code  regaid- 
ing,  i.  350-352. 

Incidence  of  punishment,  i.  475-490.  Se4 
Punishment — Proper  seat  of. 

Incidental  Complaint-Book,  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Establishment  of  the  Coosiitutioual 
Code,  ix.  500-502. 

Incidental  decision — Evidence  may  with 
propriety  be  made  conclusive  for,  vii. 
547-549. 

Inclination — ^Bent  of,  as  a  cireumstanoe  in- 
fluencing sensibility,  i.  24. 

Inclinations— proper  subjects  of  the  attri- 
butives good  and  bad,  &c.,  i.  216-217. 

Income— Definition  of,  ili.  36  n+. 

—  converted  into  capital  through  taxation, 
iii.  44. 

—  Effect  that  taxes  on,  may  have  on  capi- 
tal, iii.  76. 

—  Calculation  of  the  average,  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,  v.  233. 

—  Money  increased  beyond  the  ratio  of 
commodities  is  a  tax  on,  iii.  45-70. 

—  Calculation  of,  for  subsidiaries  to  pecu- 
niary punishment,  i.  518. 

—  National,  of  Britain — ^Estimate  of,  iii. 
134, 141. 

Incomes — Official— opinion  that  they  are 
insufficient,  and  should  be  eked  out  by 
pensions,  controverted,  v.  307-308. 

Inoome-Tax — Nature  of  an,  ii.  582. 

Examination  for — Oath  only  adminis- 
tered in,  if  found  necessary,  vi.  434  n. 

Incompetent  witness — the  expression  criti- 
cised, vi.  147. 

Incongruities  in  the  method  of  extracting 
evidence  in  English  law,  vi.  465-499. 

—  in  the  method  of  extracting  evidence  in 
Roman  law,  vi.  499-501 .    Sie  Extraction. 

Inoonsistenoy  the  chief  instrument  for  de- 
tecting fiUisehood,  vii.  590. 

—  Imputation  of,  a  fallacy  used  in  debate, 
iL416. 

Inoonsistendes — Psychological  improbabili- 
ties called,  vii.  114. 

Inoorporative  unions  between  States — ^The 
principles  of,  ii.  405-408. 

Incorporation.    Se€  Corporation. 

Incorporeal  rights — origin  and  use  of  the 
expression,  i.  109. 

Incorrectness — ^Modes  of,  in  testimony,  vi. 
244-247.  Depend  either  on  tiie  will  or  on 
the  facts,  244.  Three  sorts  of  falsehood 
— ^positive,  negative,  and  alleged  igno- 
rance, ib.  Difference  between  fact  and 
circumstance,  245.  Falsehood  in  circum- 
stance and  falsehood  in  Mo,  245-246. 
Circumstantial  fklsehood,  246-247. 

—  in  testimony  checked  by  publicity,  vi.  355. 

—  and  incompleteness  of  evidence — the 
source  of  misdecision,  vii.  385. 

Incredible— No  facts  universally  recognised 

to  be,  vii.  80-82. 
Incredibility — ^How    far    the    atrocity   of 
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ma   olfeiioe    »    ground  Ibr,    tu.    115- 

117. 
loevedibility-^Hodefl  of  diBoonlbimity  in 

nfttore  oreatingy  Tii.  84-91. 
IneilpatiTe  Mts  m  aepante  offences,  tL  45. 

—  oTidenoe.  £1^  Self-diflserring  ;  Self-in- 
eolpaiiTe. 

^-  Imt  not  eriminftliTe  8ut»— Demand  paper 
for,  1167-68,70-71. 

Inonnibnuioe--ComBiittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  takes  three  months  to  oompre- 
hend  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  refer- 
eaee  to  real  propMij,  It.  501. 

IndMustm  attwmfiU — ^Nature  of  the  aetion 
of,  TU.  549-550. 

Indemnity  to  persons  rendering  serrioes,  iL 
234. 

Indemnity  to  sniferers  byoflbnees.  Prin- 
ciple of,  i.  887-388,  578-580.  See  Satis- 
faction. 

—  The  principle  of,  for  essential  serrioes, 
though  Tolnntarily  rendered,  t  340. 

—  to  ofiioers  whose  sonroes  <^  emolument 
are  interfered  with,  il.  251-252. 

—  to  the  holders  of  places  and  pensions 
abolished,  1. 820-321. 

Indemnity — Acts  of,  are  to  coTcr  proceed- 
ings which  ought  to  be  poniBbed,  or  onght 
to  haTo  been  sanctioned  by  preYions  le- 
gislation, ix.  390-391. 

Independence — UniTersal — impossible,  t 
362. 

—  Misplaced— PoUticaleTilsof,iu.452,522. 

—  Kind  of,  that  is  dangerons  to  the  com- 
monity,  ii.  394. 

—  Kind  of,  that  should  eharaoteriie  repre- 
sentatiye8,iiL  454-457. 

—  Character  ibr,  obtained  by  the  utterance 
offUlaoie8,iL480. 

—  in  the  case  of  Judges,  considered,  iT. 
362-363.  Independence,  as  against  indi- 
Tidnals,  good— as  against  the  public,  bad, 
ib.    Lattergdespot&m, ib. 

IndMemdeiU  ITAitf— Case  oi;  for  libel,  cited, 

T.  112. 
Index— Nature  and  composition  of  an,  for  a 

code  of  laws,  iii.  193. 
Indices  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 

Commons — Circumstances  connected  with 

formation  of,  ii.  228-229  n. 
India— Conduct  of  Britain  to  the  natiyes  of, 

i.  6-7 n*;TU.  196-197. 

—  Ini^plicability  of  British  institutions  to, 
L  185-188. 

India— British.    How  fbr  the  relief  of,  flrom 

British  control  would  be  adyantageous, 

T.  268-269. 
Protection  gained  by  the  inhabitants 

of,  iii.  58. 
Whether  Jury  trial  suitable  for  I  L 

178-179. 
»-  —  Letter  to  the  author  on  introduction 

of  Jury  trial  in,  u.  182-185. 


India— British.  Hints  as  to  how  Jury  trial 
might  be  made  use  of  in,  iL  137-138  ;  z. 
468. 

High  feeling  among  the  Sepoys  o^ 

ix.  421-422. 

—  —  Military  discipline  a  means  of  ame- 
lioration of,  ix.  418. 

Effect  that  would  be  produced  by 

the  natiye  money  of,  being  inyested  in 

British  Goyemment  paper,  ilL  146. 
Company's  marks  of,  held  eyidence 

of  contents  in  China,  iii.  146  n  t' 
Bemarks  on  the  Goyemorship  and 

Council  of,  i.  571-572  n,  572-573. 
Letter  from  Colonel  Young  on  the 

state  of,  under  Lord  William  Bentinck, 

xi.  7-9. 
Letter  to  Rammohun  Roy  on  the 

state  and  improyement  of,  x.  589-592. 
IndieaUom  re^f>eeting  Lord  Eldon^  imolud' 

ing  Hiitory  of  tie  pending  Judget'  eglary- 

rauing  meatnrey  y.  348-386. 
Lidicatiye  Eyidence,  defined,  yi.  214. 

Importance  of  receiying,  ii.  59. 

as  distinguished  from  appropriate.  IL 

57-58. 
Importance  of  admitting  makeshift 

as,  yiL  164-165. 
Indictment— Procedure  on,yL  467. 

—  Narratiye  told  seyeral  times  in,  yi.  455. 

—  Procedure  by,  in  misdemeanour,  yL  474- 
476. 

—  Particularity  as  to  time  and  place  in,  yiL 
38. 

—  Strictness  of  construction  o(  productiye 
of  pardon  to  criminals,  iL  14. 

—  Proceedings  by,  in  the  technical  system^ 
characterized,  ii.  171. 

—  in  the  King  against  Edmonds — Untena- 
biUty  of  the,  y.  239-251. 

—  in  the  King  against  Sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ley  and  Joseph  Harrison— Untenability 
ofthe,y.253-26L 

Indigence  as  a  cause  of  crime,  iii.  227. 

—  Means  of  preyenting  the  crimes  arising 
fh>m,  L  543-544. 

—  Protection  of,  as  an  alleged  reason  for 
the  Usury  Laws,  discussed,  ii.  7-8. 

—  Support  ot  Principles  on  which  it 
should  be  founded,  L  314-316. 

Indigence  Relief  Minister — Functions  and 
powers  of,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
441. 

-*  Support  ofl  Sieye's  doctrine  as  to,  con- 
sidered, ii.  534. 

Indigent  Suitors — Appointment  of  Eleemo- 
synary Adyocate  for,  iii.  342;  ix.  577-579. 

Indirect  means  of  preyenting  crimes,  L  533- 
580. 

Indirect  Taxation.  The  only  kind  that  is 
yoluntary  on  the  part  of  the  taxed,  ii. 
518. 

Indispensable  Eyidence— Doctrine  of,ope- 
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nies  as  an  exclusion  of  evidenceyTi.  115. 
See  Kxolasion;  Fovmalities. 
ludiBtinotness  as  an  imperfection  In  testi- 
mony, tL  280. 

—  Causes  and  ac^ancts  of,  in  testimony,  vi. 
425-426. 

Indiyiduals — ^The  good  of^oonsideied  as  the 
real  objects  of  the  laws,  i.  321. 

—  Ofifenees  against,  distinguished  from 
others,  i.  97. 

—  Injury  to,  is  injury  to  the  public,  ii.  252. 

—  The  positive  evils  of  judicature  n<Qt  per- 
petrated by,  but  by  the  system,  vii.  212- 
213. 

Individual  management — Superiority  of,  to 

eorpoimte,  iiL  571 ;  iv.  125-134 ;  v.  17-18; 

vi.  557-558. 
Individual-responsibility  principle — ^The,  in 

public  offices,  explained,  ix.  250. 
Individuation,  or  exposition  with  relation 

to  individnal  subjects — ^its  nature,  viii. 

243. 

—  Importance  of,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects of  contracts,  iii.  177-178. 

Indolence — Nature  of,  i.  55. 

—  Idleness,  &o.,  as  desiguative  of  motives, 
i.  204. 

—  a  source  of  prejudice,  iL  478. 

—  one  of  the  causes  of  the  profession  of 
dread  of  innovation,  ii.  418. 

—  an  impediment  to  the  exposure  of  of- 
fences, viii.  578. 

—  a  cause  of  exclusion  of  evidence,  vii.  391. 

—  Remedy  against,  in  workhouses,  by  the 
earn-first  principle,  viii.  383. 

Indolent — Judge  may  be,  in  absence  of  pub- 
licity, vL  355. 

Indorsation — Official,  authentication  by,  vii. 
178. 

■Industrious — Thew»  Their  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  existence  of  government,  ii. 
424. 

—  classes— would  be  the  greatest  sufferen 
by  a  general  partition,  iii.  608. 

Industry — Giaraoter  generally  given  to  the 
motives  producing,  L  214. 

—  Security  and  fr^dom  all  it  requires  of 
the  Government,  iiL  35. 

. —  How  hr  it  should  be  encouraged  by  re- 
fhsing  relief  to  poverty,  i.  314-315. 

-^  Impediments  to  the  creation  and  conti- 
]|aanoe  of  large  masses  of  property  should 

.  not  be  so  stringent  as  to  interfere  with, 
ix.34. 

—  Effect  of  a  general  equalisation  of  pro- 
perty upon,  i.  360. 

•—  The  destruction  of,  involved  in  attacks 
on  property,  i.  310-312. 

—  Free,more  productive  than  thatof  slaves, 
L345. 

—  with  reference  to  punishment  and  refor- 
mation, i.  439-441. 

-Y  Invigoration  of,  through  Instromentality 
of  Panoptioon,  iv.  39, 
Vol.  XI. 


Industiy  Houses — ^Establishment  of,  as  a 
part  of  Pauper  management,  viii.  369. 

The  system  of,  viii.  372-439.     Ssg 

Pauper  Muiagement. 

The  collateral  purposes  to  which  they 

may  be  applied  enumerated,  viii.  371. 

Application  of  the  Panoptioon  to,  iv. 

37-248. 

Inebriety  as  a  main  cause  of  crime  and  non- 
reformation  in  penal  colonies,  iv.  230-235. 

InefficaciousneBB — ^renders  a  punishment  un- 
meet, i.  397. 

Inequality — a  natural  condition  of  mankind, 
i.361. 

Infallibility — human — Remarks  on,  viL  388. 

—  The  assumption  of,  an  incident  of  adopt- 
ing articles  of  fiath,  v.  209-21 0. 

—  claimed  by  the  Qinrch  of  England,  v. 
228-229. 

In&my — ^Punishment  by,  i.  458  n.  See 
Moral  Sanction. 

—  When  punishments  ought  not  to  embrace, 
i.  404. 

—  Extent  to  which  it  stay  do  good  in  pun- 
ishments, L  420. 

—  Where  it  should  apply  to  the  offence, 
not  the  individual,  1.  431. 

—  as  a  punishment — Motives  which  have 
dictated,  viL  409. 

—  How  &r  it  has  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  viL  412  n  f . 

—  How  it  may  be  made  a  security  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  testimony,  vi.  284. 

—  of  attesting  witness  makes  his  hand 
proveable,  vlL  190. 

—  Imputation  of,  agafaist  those  who  fail  to 
prove  their  charges  against  official  delin- 
quents, criticised^  ii.  429. 

Infimcy  as  an  extenuation  of  an  offiance,  L  79. 
Infimt — ^Administering  an  oath  to,  viL  428- 
429. 

—  Testimony  of,  should  not  be  excluded, 
vu.  427-432. 

Infonts— Guardianship  of.  Principles  of 
the  Civil  Code  regarding,  L  347-348. 

Infimt  mortality — Reduction  of  an  antici- 
pated collateral  advantage  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  Pauper  management,  viii.  421-424. 

Infanticide — False  views  of  tiie  criminality 
of,  L  80. 

Infimtry  as  a  branch  of  the  defensive  force, 
ix.  349. 

Infection— Risk  of,  in  prisons,  obviated  by 
Panopticon  plan,  iv.  45-46, 119. 

Inference — Fabe.    Effect  of  a,  vi.  293. 

—  The  necessity  of,  a  charaeteristio  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  vii.  2. 

Inferences  of  judge-made  law,  vL  53-57. 

Inferential  entities.    See  Entities. 

.  Inferior  courts— Extinction  of,  by  the  higher 

in  England,  vU.  234-236. 
Infinite  and  finite— No  medium  between, 

vL  224. 
Infirm— The.  .  Appropriate  additional  com- 
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fortfl    to,   under   Pftnper   numagenwiity 

TiiL4S3. 
laflmutry  in  a  Ptooptieon  Penitentiary — 

Acoommodation  for^oonsideredy  It.  78, 119. 
Inflnnariee — ^Proper  adaptation  of,  to  pri- 

aone,  ir.  24-26. 
InibnatiTe  eiroanutaneee — Naton  of,   in 

connexion  with  evidence,  viL  5. 
*-  —  Applieation  of,  to  preparations,  at- 
tempts, deelaiationB   of  intention,  and 

threats    as  evidence  of  delinqnenoy,  Tii. 

21-24. 
Inftnnitj— Points  of,  eommon  to  makeshift 

evidence,  vL  59. 
Inileetioae— Exposition,  by  the  tracing  of 

to  their  roots,  viii.  245. 

—  Paneity  of,  gives  simplicity  and  force  to 
bagoage,  viii.  310  n. 

—  Effect  of  the  mnltiplioity  or  pandty  of, 
on  a  language,  espedally  with  relation  to 
its  adaptation  to  a  treatise  on  Universal 
Gtanmar,  viiL  S41-S42. 

Inilaenee— The  anther's  early  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  248. 

—  described  as  corruption  under  another 
name,  iv.  440-441. 

—  Eibct  of  secrecy  of  voting  in  destroying 
bad,  bnt  leaving  eflbct  to  good,  iL  869-370. 

—  Uses  of  the  expression,  in  political  dis- 
cussion, ii.  438-440.  Of  the  crown,  ib. 
Of  will  on  will,  as  diAtingnished  from  mind 
on  mind,  ib. 

—  of  the  crown— lepreeented  as  a  cause  of, 
instead  of  aa  obstacle  to  good  govern- 
ment, iL  467. 

^-  of  the  crown.  False  views  formed  under 
the  notion  of,  U.  472. 

—  Corruptive.  Means  and  instruments  of, 
in  elections,  examined,  iii.  476-482. 

—  OftdaL  Reduction  in  the  imount  of, 
no  reason  for  tolerating  any  portion,  v. 
828-S24. 

—  Secret  Its  efllcaey  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  individuals  to  the  saerisce  of 
those  of  the  public,  iiL  97-98. 

—  Undue— Means  of  guarding  against,  la 
PttlsHnent,  iiL  454-457. 

—  of  time  and  place  la  matters  of  Legisla- 
tion, L  170-194. 

Intneneas    the  proper  distinguished  from 

the  improper,  m.  448-449. 
laforamtion— PoltticaL    Bendit  of  pn^a- 

gatiag,  UL  474. 

—  fielf-notiilcative.  Extraction  of,  from 
fitigant,  iL  48. 

—  SMTOt— admissidn  of  reeommended,  L 
573-574. 

Information— ex-officio—Tyraanyexercised 

under,  iiL  417  n. 
— «—  Proiecutiens  for  libel  by,noticed,i.466. 
Procedure  by,  animadverted  on,  vi. 

467-468 ;  viL  470, 496-497,  512. 

—  —  tolerated,  because  grand  Juries  ob- 
fllniotins^,vL975,473.  1 


Information— Mendadiy-serviag  SeeVUn- 
dacity-serving  Information. 

Information-elifiitative  ftmetion  of  minis- 
ters, by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  263- 
264. 

Informative— Officially,  ftinetion  of  mfaua- 
ters,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  260- 
263.    fi^  Ministers. 

Informers — Evils  sulfered  through,  have 
proceeded  not  from  their  immonJity,  but 
the  badneoB  of  tiie  laws,  viL  592. 

—  Law  does  not  suffidentiy  eneourage,  L 
559,564;  vii.406,490. 

—  Evil  eflbcts  of  the  prcijudice  against,  and 
proposed  remedy,  L  465 ;  IL  197. 

—  Danger  from  the  projudice  against,  iv. 
226. 

—  aro  the  best  prosecutors,  especially  If 
eye-witnesses,  and  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  sole  power  of  proeecution 
being  in  a  public  officer,  iv.  894-395. 

—  The  best  means  of  procuring,  as  prose- 
cutors, iv.  398-404.  Two  obstadea^ 
individual  enmity  and  odium,  398-899. 
Remedy  in  secrecy,  so  long  as  no  chaige 
of  calunmy  to  expose,  399.  Prejudices 
against  secrecy  have  arisen  when  it  is 
used  to  hide,  not  good  but  bad  laws,  lb. 
Whether  a  case  of  calumny  so  made  out, 
that  pursuer  should  be  unveiled,  is  for 
judicial  dedsion,  ib.  Origin  of  the  odium 
in  vulgar  errors  created  by  bad  laws, 

400.  Trouble  and  expense  whero  fone- 
tion  of  prosecutor  severed  ftt>m  that  of 
informer,  ib.    Indemniflcation  and  costs, 

401.  Not  suffident  inducement,  ib.  Ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  of  simply  ^ying  for 
information,  402.  When  the  informer 
bound  to  prosecute,  his  stake  in  the  result 
and  consequent  inducements  to  Ibbe  accu- 
sation an  increased,402-403.  Hardship  of 
heaping  additional  injury  on  one  already 
iigund,  ib.  Adoption  of  means  of  mak- 
ing the  service  of  the  law  honourable, 
408-404.  Bnt  then  the  laws  must  be  sueh 
as  it  is  not  didionouiable  to  make,  404. 

—  Publio.  Provisions  for  obtaining  faifor- 
mation  from,  in  the  Plan  of  JudSdal 
Establishment  proposed  for  IVaaee,  iv. 
887. 

^-  Proper  piiadples  of  nwmrding,  se  that 
they  amy  not  have  temptation  to  esdte 
te  crime  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  ix. 
573-575. 

—  Condderatf one  as  to,  with  respect  to 
public  and  private  prosecutors,  iv.  887- 
406.    6&6  Prosecutors. 

—  restrained  by  the  punishment  of  death, 
L  526. 

—  Rewards  to,  conndered,  with  the  priju- 
dices  against  them,  and  the  causes,  iL 
222-228. 

Infortunium,  according  to  Roman  law,  L  45. 
Ingenhousa — Dr,  notiMd,  x.  265. 
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Ingram  «.  Mitehell — Cftse  of,  vi.  458. 
Inheritanm — Proper  principles  ofy  i.  S34- 

536. 
Initial  Sketch  of  the  Prooedore  Code,  ii. 

178-181. 
Initial  meeting.  £Sm  Meeting — Preliminary. 
Initiatiye  of  a  law  as  distinguished  from  the 

oonsummaUvo— open   to   the   public  at 

large,  ilL  321-324. 

—  The.  Arrangements  as  to,  in  LegislatiTe 
Assemblies,  iL  850-352. 

Initiatorj  application  on  constitution  of  a 
pursuer,  ii.  63-64. 

Initiatory  examination  of  parties  for  pur- 
poses of  proposed  Despatch  Court,  iii. 
413-418. 

of  parties   in   proposed   Despatch 

Couri— Hsasons  for,  UL  306. 

Initiatory  hearing,  in  Procedure,  ii.  62-74. 

Injunction  in  Equity— Nature  of,  viL  299. 

—  Delay  in  proceedings  on,  tiL  380. 

—  Absence  of  substitutes  for  the  prooen  of, 
at  common  law,  shows  the  want  of  codi- 
fication, T.  486-487. 

Injuring — Methods  of  taking  away  the 
physical  power  of,  L  534-536. 

Ljurious  waste — Specimen  of  a  section  of 
the  Penal  Code  regarding,  ilL  175-176. 

Injuries— Simple  corporaL  Legislation  as 
lo,  in  specimen  of  Penal  Code,  L  164- 
168.  Definition,  164.  Explanations,  ib. 
Punishment,  ib.  Aggravations,  1 64- 1 65. 
Extenuations,  165-166.  Explanations, 
ib.  Commentary  of  reasons  for  the  diifer- 
ent  proyisions,  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  166-168. 

—  Simple  corporal — Specimen  of  a  section 
of  the  Penal  Code  regarding,  iii  174-175. 

—  Corporeal  and  mental — Considerations 
regarding,  in  respect  to  the  time  and 
place  of  infliction,  L  173-174. 

—  How  fiurproTentible  by  hindering  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  requisite  knowledge,  i. 
536-538. 

—  Set  Crimes. 

Iigustice — Real  and  apparent,  distinguish- 
ed, and  evils  of  the  latter  shown,  li.  20- 
21. 

—  under  technical  procedure,  matter  of  ne- 
cessity; under  natural,  matter  of  chance, 
TiL  324. 

Ink — Eyidenoe  of  spuiiousness  from,  yiL 
182. 

Innkeepers— Imperfectness  of  existing  re- 
medies in  disputes  with — Proposed  ar- 
rangements in  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
621-623. 

Inns — ^nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  In- 
terior-communication Minister,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code^  ix.  441. 

—  frugality— Use  of,  for  the  poor  in  tra- 
velling Till.  417. 

I  of  0>nrt — ^The  system  of  qualifyini^  by 
I  al;,  Griticised,  v.  331-332. 


Innate  ideas — Law  of  natun  and  other  fkl- 

lacies  found  to  correspond  with,  L  300. 
Innate  propensities  the  successor  to  the  ex- 
ploded system  of  innate  ideas,  vi.  241. 
Innocence — Presumption  of,  as  rogards  p«»> 

son  accused— Limits  of,  ii.  513. 
Innocent— Treatment  of  an  accused  person 

as  if  he  were,  an  absurd  doctrine,  and  the 

nverse  practised,  iL  169. 
Innocent — The.     How  for  they  can  be 

saved  from  the  risk  of  punishment,  L  476. 

See  Punishment — Proper  seat  of. 

'  Rarity  of  convictions  of,  viL  523. 

Gmnce  of  conviction  of,  an  argument 

against  death-punishment,  L  448. 
Punishment  of— Actual  eflbets  of,  it 

133. 
: Evils  occasioned  by  procantions  i9 

favour  of,  on  folse  principles,  L  558. 
Protection  of;  dangerous  rules  of 

evidence  founded  on,  viL  522-523,  525. 
may  be  accidentally  surrounded  by 

evidences  of  guilt,  vii.  16-17. 
Innovatiea— Use  made  of  the  term,  vii.  298. 

—  Prsjudices  ngarding,  ii.  7. 

—  Fallacy  of  the  cry  against,  iL  418-420. 
Absurdity  on  its  fooe,  418.  Existing 
institutions  founded  on  innovation,  ib. 
Sources — Labour  and  difB.culty  of  »- 
forms,  and  sinister  interest  a|^nst  them» 
418-419.  Counter-fallaoy,  of  time  being 
an  innovator,  by  changing  the  applica- 
bility of  institutions  to  their  purpose^ 
419-420.  Sinister  interests  protecting  the 
fsUacy— lawyers,  sinecurists,  contractors, 
country  gentlemen,  priests,  420. 

—  held  in  greater  abhorronce  than  perjury 
by  the  Universities,  v.  227. 

—  Blackstone  on,  L  234. 

Innovations  —  Prindples   on    which   they 

should  be  formed,  L  323-324. 
Inquests— Coroners' — Proceedings  of,   in 

caaes  of  suicide,  L  479-480. 
Findings  on  suicides  by,  an  instance 

of  the  inefficacy  of  oaths,  IL  41.     See 

Coroner. 
Inquiry— Stages  o^  in  suits,  ii.  92-94. 

—  Courts  of— Natural  proeeduro  in,  viL 
321. 

—  Free.  The  suppressors  of,  characterised, 
X.510. 

—  Commissiotts  of— Means  of  keeping  off 
reforms,  iv.  424-425  n. 

Inquiry-Judicatory— Legislation,  for  col« 
lecting  evidence  as  toTegislative  projects, 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  181-18a« 
See  Legislaturo. 

Inquisition— Practice  of,  a  popular  argu* 
ment  against  judicial  interrogation  of 
parties,  and  self-criminative  evidence,  vL 
345;  vu.  455-458. 

Inquisition  caused  victims  to  be  burnt  to 
avoid  the  nominal  oifenoe  of  shedding 
blood,  L  412. 
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^Bqmmtioii--Hiiito  for  emblematie  poniih- 

ment  from,  the  practice  of,  i.  549. 
-luqnisitiTenesB,  pryingneflSy  Sk^  m  designa- 

iire  of  motiTes,  L  199. 
ittquintoria]  proeedare — Nature  of,  il.  88, 

88. 
insane— Kegnlatiom  for  the  eiutody  of  the, 

i.  370. 

—  Appropriate  establiriunent  for  the,  as  a 
•'  branch  of  Panper  management,  riii.  394- 

395. 

—  Cuatody  of.  Adyantage  of  Panopticon 
system  for,  ir.  40. 

—  Whether  the  Suffrage  shonld  extend  to 
the,  iiL  559. 

Insane  Panpers—How  to  obtain  fitcts  as  to 

cost  of  custody  of,  yiii.  362. 
Insanity  as  a  circnmstance  influencing  sen- 

sibUity,  i.  25. 

—  Gua^anahip  in  case  of,  considered,  i. 
124-125. 

—  Effect  of,  in  rendering  a  case  unmeet  for 
punishment,  i.  B4. 

—  Plan  for  a  registration  of  commencement 
and  termination  of,  iz.  631-632. 

-^  Declaration  of,  a  subject  for  registration, 
Ti.567. 

—  Finding  of,  by  Coroner's  inquests,  an  in- 
stance of  inefficacy  of  oaths,  ii.  41 . 

—  Distributire-seeldng  suits  arising  out  of, 
ii.  86. 

-^  Intellectual  effect  of,  on  eridenoe,  yi. 

251. 
Insecurity— The  eyils  of,  i.  310.    See  Se- 
•    curity. 

—  Real  evil  of,  in  its  being  folt,  ir.  359. 
T-  A  feeling  of,  the  great  souroe  of  mischief 

in  bad  judicature,  ir.  340-341  a. 

—  The  discouragement  of,  the  object  of  the 
book  of  follacies,  ii.  486. 

Insincerity — Position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land tends  to  nourish,  ii.  397. 

Insolence — Ofllcial — Means  of  restraining, 
by  public  admonitory  rules,  ix.  43. 

Insolvency.  Suits  as  to  trusts  in  contem- 
plation of,  reckoned  as  continuous,  ii. 
85.- 

—  AcQustment  of  proposed  Despateh  Court 
to  procedure  in,  iii.  428-480. 

*—  IHstributiTe-seeking  suits  arising  out  of, 
ii.86. 

—  Consequence  of  public  compensation  for 
the  losses  by,  i.  388. 

^—  as  an  offence,  i.  1 K. 

—  Imprisonment  giTos  no  remedy  against, 
▼ii.  381. 

—  Proper  procedure  in  eases  of,  yi.  135- 
136,182-183. 

—  A  NationaL  The  evils  of,  «nunieraled, 
iii.  610-611. 

InsolTency  and  bankruptcy — Factitious  dis- 
tinction between,  yi.  180 ;  yii.  383  n, 

Insolyents— Application  of  imprisonment  to, 
L  429-431. 


Insolvent  debtors'  Act,  yi.  178  n. 

court — Defectiyeness  of,  z.  584. 

Inspection — ^Want  of,  in  penal  colonies,  ren- 
ders them  inadequate  to  reformation,  iy. 
175. 

—  Improyement  on  the  means  of  aecurii^ 
in  the  Panopticon,  iy.  69-71. 

Inspection  galleries  and  lodge  in  Panoptleoii 
—Necessity  for,  iy.  80-86. 

Inspection-house — The,  or  Panopticon,  iy. 
37-248. 

Inspection  prtneiple  in  Penitentiaries — ^The 
importance  of^  illustrated  ftom  its  absence 
in  the  American  Penitentiaries,  iy.  238- 
240. 

Application  of,  to  the  public  ofllees, 

ix.  327-833. 

in  the  management  of  the  Chiestom*- 

thic  school,  yiii.  48. 

Inspectiye  fonction — The,  of  ministers  eol- 
leottyely,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
257-260.    See  Ministers. 

Inspectors — Judicial,  as  judiciary  officers,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  467. 

Special  provisions  for,inCon8titutionsiI 

Code,  ix.  569-570.  The  publio  who  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  569.  Classes  it  is  likely 
io  consist  of,  ib.  Functions — ^may  exercise 
the  inspectiye,  interrogative,  and  com- 
mentative,  at  discretion  of  jodge,  569- 
570. 

Inspector's  lodge — ^Plan  of,  in  Panopticon, 
iv.  41,69-71. 

Institutions — Meaning  of  the  term,  as  politi- 
cally employed,  ix.  223. 

—  how  far  the  foot  of  their  being  established 
a  reason  for  their  continuance,  i.  179- 
180. 

—  Subsisting.  Regard  to  be  paid  to,  in 
transplanting  laws,  i.  177-180. 

—  How  fur  those  of  civilised  nations  adapt- 
ed to  the  uncivilized,  i.  189-192. 

—  Propriety  of  criticising,  and  slightness  of 
the  risk  they  run  firom  censure,  i.  230. 

—  Distinction  to  be  made  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  in,  i.  573. 

—  for  the  difibsion  of  useAil  instraetion, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  principle  of 
rewards,  ii.  256-260. 

iMsntncnoN — Uses  to  be  drawn  ftom  tho 
power  of,  i.  567-569. 

—  Condnciveness  of  to  reformation,  in  con- 
nexion with  penal  law,  L  500. 

—  secular  and  religious,  as  an  object  in 
prison  discipline,  iv.  122. 

—  Diflhsion  of,  through  instrumentality  of 
the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  system,  i v. 
39. 

—  How  for  the  Panopticon  system  can  be 
advantageously  adapted  to,  considered, 
iv.  62-66. 

—  Popular  institutions  for  diffhsion  of,  dis- 
cussed, ii.  256^260. 

—  for  expectants  of  public  oAoea— Censi- 
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dentioiif  Mr  to^  with  reftnnoe  to  the 
proririoiui  ngftrding  it  in  the  Constitn- 
tional  Code»  t.  273-275. 
Instruotioii — ^Tho  Bysteni  of^  to  qntliiy  Ibr 
oAoe,  by  the  Gonstitiitioiiftl  Code,  iz.  277- 
270.   iSM  MiniBten  CoUeetivelj. 

—  Ghreetomalhio  system  ofl  jSm  Chresto- 
mathio. 

—  Pablie-— to  eome  under  the  authority  of 
an  Edneation  Minister  by  the  Constitn- 
tional  Code,  iz.  441-443. 

—  Necessity  of,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
certain  kinds  of  serrice,  ii.  234. 

—  deriyed  from  attending  courts  of  justice, 
TL  856-336. 

—  of  Irish  labourers  in  New  Yoric — Pro- 
posals for  the,  z.  500-503. 

—  Inte]lectual---(jreneral  yiew  of  the  ad- 
vaatsges  deriyable  from,  yiii.  8-16.  8es 
Learning. 

—  Public.  Circular  on,  to  Groyemors  of 
United  States,  iy.  531-532. 

Instructions — Substitution  of,  for  regula- 
tions, in  statutes,  yL  524  n. 

—  concerning  the  probatiye  force  of  eztra- 
jndiciaUy-wiitten  and  hearsay  eyidence, 
yiL  134-187.      • 

Instmctiotts  from  the  legislator  to  the  judge 
for  estimating  the  probatiye  force  of  eyi- 
dence, yi.  118-119,  151-175;  yii.  563- 
598^ 

Use  of,  yii.  563-567.   Where  there 

is  no  cood  ground  for  exclusion  there  may 
still  be  Ibr  suspicion,  563.  No  instruc- 
tions giyen  under  existing  systems,  and 
why,  564-565.  Object  and  character  of 
those  of  the  author,  566-567.  See  Cau- 
tionary Instructions. 

as  to  interest  in  general  considered 

as  a  ground  of  untrustworthiness,  yi. 
154;  yii.  567-573.    £^  Interest. 

as  to  pecuniary  interest,  yi.  156- 

160;  yii.  573-575.  See  Pecuniary  Interest. 

as  to  interest  deriyed  from  social 

connexions  in  general,  yiL  575-577. 

as  to  interest  deriyed  from  sexual 

connexions,  yii.  577-581. 

as  to  interest  deriyed  from  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  suit,  yii.  581-584. 

—  -^  —  as  to  improbity  as  a  cause  of  un- 
trustworthiness, yii.  585-591. 

— as  to  the  comparatiye  mischief  fii>m 

misdedsion  as  against  plaiutifl^  and  as 
against  defendant,  yii.  591-593. 

as  to  ulterior  safeguards  against 

inconyenience  from  abolition  of  exclu- 
sionary rules,  yii.  593-597. 

Instructional  matter — ^Reasons  for  introduc- 
ing, in  a  code  of  laws,  y.  275. 

Instructional  part  of  the  Constitutional 
Code^Nature  of,  ix.  8. 

Instrument  of  demand  as  a  substituter  for 
Declaration  or  Bill  in  equity,  yii«  270- 
271. 


Instruments — Authentication  of,  yii.  17(k 
180.  - 

—  Forms  of,  embodied  in  legislatiye  acts, 
iii  595-596. 

—  of  procedure  corresponding  to  the  ope- 
rations performed,  ii.  25-27. 

—  Written — Multiplicity  of,  in  suits  com- 
plained of  in  Petition  for  justice,  y.  449- 
451. 

Insubordination  among  Ihnctionaries — Pro^ 
yisions  for  obyiating,in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  302-304. 

Insult  defined,  i.  115-116. 

Insults — Satisikotion  with  reference  to,  i. 
877-381. 

—  PhMC  of,  m  the  subdiyidons  of  the  Penal 
Code,  iiL  165. 

Insurance— its  foundation  in  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  losses,  L  306. 

—  How  ikr  the  principle  of,  can  be  ex- 
tended to  losses  occasioned  by  oflbnces, 
L  386-388. 

—  Application  of  the  principle  of,  to  prose^ 
cutions,  L  579-580. 

—  Frauds  with  regard  to,  how  preyented, 
i.547. 

—  of  liyes — Adyantages  of  extending  the 
principle  of,  yiii.  416. 

—  Crimes  connected  with,  iL  212. 

—  of  enemies'  property,  considered,  i.  547. 
Insurance  offices — Insufficiency  of  data  for 

rendering  speculations  in  secure,  x.  8*34. 
Insurrection.     Character  of  the  offence  of, 
i.  369. 

—  Popular  associations  not  a  cause  of,  i. 
577. 

—  Vague  and  prejudicial  employment  of 
the  word,  in  indictments  for  sedition,  y. 
257. 

Insurrection  acts — The.  Irish,  characterised, 
ix.  521  n. 

Integrity,  probity,  uprightness,  Ac,  as  de» 
signatiye  of  motives,  t  201. 

Intellect — Effect  of  interest  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the,  ii.  477-478. 

Intellection— Test  of.  Establishment^  of, 
as  a  branch  of  school  disdpline,  viii.  44- 
45. 

—  Helps  to,  as  a  requisite  in  drawing  laws, 
iiL240-24K 

Intellectual  aptitude  of  members  of  Parlilt- 
ment — Effect  of  non-attendance  on,  iii. 
497-500. 

Rules  fbr  secnrihg,  on  the  part  of 

governors,  ii.  273-274. 

Intellectual  causes  of  trustworthiness  in 
evidence,  vi.  250-256.  See  Trustworthi- 
ness. 

Intellectual  communication — Obstruction  of, 
considered  as  a  species  of  oppression,  viii. 
560-561. 

Intellectual  &cts.    See  Psychological. 

Intellectual  faculties — The,  concerned  in 
testimony,  classifled>  vi.  248. 
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Intelleotiial  ftcnliies—Philomphy  of  the, 
represented  by  Nooscopic  Pnenmatology, 
in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Soienee,  tuL  88. 

A  general  list  of,  with  definitions  and 

descriptions,  viii.  74-76. , 

Intellectnal  instruction — Advantages  derir- 
able  !W>m,  yiii.  8-16.    See  Learning. 

Intellectual  weakness — Effect  of,  in  caus- 
ing miy'ndgment  and  misconduct,  i.  217- 
218. 

Intelligence— Forgery  of  articles  of,  should 
be  punished,  vii.  140-141. 

^-  Effect  of,  in  regulating  belief,  tu.  102. 

>—•  Tulgarly  allied  with  improbity,  vii.  398. 

uitemperanoe^Use  of  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  prevalence  of,  iz.  627. 

Intensity,  as  an  ingredient  in  pleasure  or 
pain,  i.  16. 

Intention — ^Inference  of  disposition  from,  L 
60-68.    iS^  Dispositions. 

•—  with  TCgard  to  the  consequences  of  an 
act,  L  85-86. 

—  Reference  of  disputes  regarding  posses- 
sion to,  iii.  189. 

*-  DeelarationB  of,  as  evidence  of  crime, 
Til.  21. 

—  InfirmailTe  cironmstanoes  i^plieable  to 
deelarations  of,  as  STidenoe,  vii.  22-23. 

—  good  and  bad — Erroneous  uses  of  the 
term,  i.  42-48,  44-45. 

Intentions — as  proper  subjects  of  the  attri- 
butives good  and  bad,  i.  216-217. 

IntentionaUty — Connexion  between,  and 
consciousness,  i.  44. 

—  with  regard  to  actions,  i.  40-48.  May 
regard  either  the  act  itself  or  its  conse- 
quences, 40.  Consequences  cannot  be 
intentional  without  act  being  so  in  its 
first  stage,  ib.  Consequence  may  be  di- 
reoUff  or  oUimUly  intentional,  41.  UUi- 
mate  and  mediate  intentionality,  ib.  Ex- 
€luti9e9adinexclunoefih,  Inexclusivemay 
be  eoigunctively,  <lti|junctively,  or  indis- 
eriminately,  ib.  BiiQunctive  may  be  with 
or  without  preference,  ib.  Illustration, 
42.  Stsges  of  intentionality,  ib.  The 
expression  good  and  bad  intentions  dis- 
eussed,  42-48. 

—  How  it  may  influence  the  mischief  of  an 
act,  i.  73-76.  Cases — an  involuntary  act, 
heedlessness,  missupposal  with  and  with- 
out radiness,  and  complete  intentionality, 
78-74.  Influence  of  motive,  74-75.  Se- 
condary mischiefs  may  be  aggravated  by 
the  nature  of  the  motive,  75-76.  By  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  intention,  76. 

Interception  of  evidence — Deductions  from, 
vii.  49. 

Intercourse  (Judicial) — Means  of,  with  a 
pursuer.  How  to  be  entered  in  his  de- 
mand paper,  ii.  66-70. 

— -  Means  of  securing,  ibr  judicial  procedure, 
ii.  52-57. 


Interoonrse— Means  of  seenring,  in  proposed 

Despatch  Court,  iii  418-419. 
Interdiction->Nature  of  the  right  of,  iiL 

181,  188. 

—  of  prodigals,  &c.,  i.  882. 
Interessees — Litigation  by,  ii.  86-87. 
iMTEassT — Indefinability  of  the  term,  i.  2 

—  of  individuals— Nature  of  the,  i.  2. 

—  of  the  community — Meaning  of,  i.  2. 

—  Meaning  of  the  expression,  that  a  per- 
son is  said  to  have  an,  i.  207, 211. 

—  Men,tntheaver8ge,guidedbytheirowo, 
iv.  495. 

—  The  hi^  merit  of  those  who  act  agiinst 
their  own,  for  the  public  good,  iv.  499. 

—  as  the  foundation  of  political  conduct, 
and  the  clue  to  its  motives,  iii.  526-627. 
Rules,  526.  Certain  application  to  bodies 
of  men — difiiculty  in  case  of  individuals, 
firom  diiference  of  idiosyncracy,  526-527. 

—  Fallacy  of  expectation  that  legislators 
will  do  their  duty  acainst  their,  iii.  507. 

—  Advantage  of  uniting,  with  duty,  ii. 
475-476;  iv.  126. 

—  and  duty.  Advantage  of  connecting,  in 
official  emoluments,  11*287-239. 

—  and  duty — Importance  of  uniting,  in 
Pauper  management,  viii.  880-381. 

—  and  duty — Union  of,  in  self-acting  laws, 
ii  199-200. 

—  No  human  action  performed  indepen- 
dently of,  L  211-212. 

—  The  universal— advantage  of  shaping 
particular  interests  in  the  direction  of, 
iii.  453-454. 

—  among  the  earliest  feelings  to  which  the 
fisculty  of  speech  would  give  utterance, 
viii.  203. 

—  Those  who  have.  In  an  abuse,  consulted 
about  its  removal,  ii.  18. 

—  Effect  of,  in  causing  miqudgment,  i  21 7- 
218. 

—  That  a  man  consults  his  own,  cannot  be   , 
a  reason  against  employing  him  for  the 
public  good,  ii.  473-474. 

—  connected  with  and  distinguished  from  f 
motive,  vi.  257-258.  I 

—  Power  of,  to  elicit  declaration  of  belief 
or  disbeUef,  vii.  82. 

Interest  in  a  witness — as  a  ground  for  ex- 
cluding his  evidence,  discussed,  vi.  105- 
106;  vii  893-406  ^- 

in  general— not  a  proper  ground, 

vii.  393-896.  Motives  and  interests,  393. 
Mistake  that  all  interests  are  sinister, 
393-394.  The  four  sanctions,  894.  False- 
hood produced  by  a  preponderance  of 
motives,  395.  Rejection  of  tendered  tes- 
timony in  Scotland,  395-896. 

considered  as  a  ground  of  un- 

trustworthinessin  testimony,  vi.  154-156; 
vii.  567-578.  Foundation  in  motives, which 
dependent  on  hopes  and  fears,  567.    List 
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of  ^IkmaanB  aad  pftlmi  ootwqxwMtop^  ib. 
Only  two  thftt  oaa  be  iMMozed — ^peoa- 
niary  interest^  and  aTernon  to  laibonr, 
668,  Saaetions  wbidi  bind  a  witness  to 
the  obeerranoe  of  troth,  669.  Eflbot  of 
sympathy^  569-570.  Effect  of  love  of  jns- 
tieey570.  Begaxdforrepntation,670-571. 
Time  at  whidb  intoieet  in  opemtion  to 
be  kept  in  yiew,  671.  All  intentts 
ahonld  be  Tiewed,  572.  The  fUeehoods 
most  liable  to  be  inounred,  578. 

Inteiefltin  a  witnen^Paeaniary — Ezoln- 
■km  on  the  gronnd  of,  aooording  to  Eng- 
lish law»  Tii.  897-400.  Dependence  of,  on 
the  extent  of  the  som  and  the  opnlenoe  of 
the  party,  generally  oyerlooked,  397-898. 
The  only  sort  of  interest  of  which  people 
can  see  the  extent,  398-899.  Aeooirding 
to  lawyers,  the  only  interest  399.  Wit- 
ness believing  himself  interested,  899-400. 
Alteration  of  the  law,  400  n. 

—  Pecnniary— Exceptions  to  the 

mle  exdnding  eyidenoe  on  the  gronnd  of, 
▼iL  400-404.  Interest  against  interest, 
401.  Interest  contingent,  401-402.  U- 
Instrations,  402.  Coarse  of  trade,  402- 
408.  Wager  on  the  canse,  408-404.  In- 
terest new,  404;  eotfv  dire^  ib. 

— Pecnniary^EffMt  U,  on  testi- 
mony. Til.  578-575. 

^- from  social  connexions — ^EflBsctof, 

on  testiBu>ny,  yU,  575-577. 

f^m  the  sexnal  connexions— Ef- 

•   feet  of,  on  testimony,  rii.  577-581. 

^- from  sitnation  witii  respect  to  the 

snlfr— Elbct  ci,  on  testimony,  tIL  581-584. 

Legatees  excladed  from  bearing 

testimony  to  will^  by,  tL  548-549. 

— Resignation  of  the  snbjeot  of— 

How  it  restores  oompetency  of  witness, 
Tii.  438-440. 

«— Eflbot  giTsn  to,  in  case  of  wit- 
nesses anthentieating  deeds,  TiL  190. 

Interest  Self-regarding— the  great  ruling 
principle  of  human  action,  ix.  5. 

Interest— Sinister.  The  term  defined,  and 
its  application  described,  TiL  385. 

—  —  Operation  of,  in  producing  fallacies, 
ii.  475-477.  Interest  divided  into  pnbUo 
and  priTate,  475.  All  that  the  best 
men  can  do  is  to  try  to  reconcile  them, 
ib.  The  only  hold  on  the  performance  of 
duties  to  the  public  is  this  personal  in- 
terest, 475-476.  Abases  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  gOTomors,  476.  Crea- 
tion giren  up — ^preserration  all  that  can 
be  attempted,  ib.  Creation  of  teme  fklse 
principle  as  an  instrument  of  protection, 
ib.  Adoption  of  custom  instead  of  utility 
as  a  standard,  477. 

—  —  One  of  the  causes  of  dread  of  inno- 
vation, ii.  419. 

—  -^  Various  kinds  of,  which  create  dread 
of  innoTation,  ii.  4*20. 


Interest— Sinister— Plans  opposed  to,  said 
to  be  too  good  to  be  practicable,  iL  461. 

Its  influence  in  fkUades  of  authority, 

ii  389-390. 

Action  of,  distinguished  as  pereeired, 

and  unperceived,  ii.  484, 

—  —  of  public  opinion,  i.  580-581. 
and  not  upright  prqodice,  the  cause 

of  monarchical  miBnile,ix.  188-)89. 

Action  of,  in  tinging  the  opinions  of 

lawyers  and  churchmen  on  matters  of  le- 
gislation, ii.  395-898. 

Uselessnessof  attempts  toeounteiMt, 

by  reason,  iii.  600-601,621-622. 

of  judges  and  lawyers — Allianee  be- 
tween, Tii.  201-214.  Pecuniary,  202. 
Division  of  spoil,  ib.  Lies  a  means  of  in- 
creasing business,  203.  Admissions  as 
to  personal  purity  of  the  existing  Judges, 
204.  Depravation  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  ftenlties  of  the  people,  204-205. 
Interest  in  irrationality  of  the  laws,  206- 
207.  Limits  to  the  operatioa^— Hie  fear 
of  beiny  snfltoers  gives  lawyers  an  faiter- 
est  in  the  ftqtiiersaoe  of  erimiaal  justice, 
207-209.  How  fkr  tiie  viees  are  tiie  ef- 
fect of  design,  210-211.  Reeivitulation, 
211-214. 

—  —  not  capable  of  being  oounteiaeted 
by  any  measure  for  giving  better  expres- 
sion to  truti^  vi.  227. 

of  various  classes  of  persons  in  the 

felse  ends  of  judicature,  vL  10-12. 

the  fUse  but  pursued  end  of  judica- 
ture, vi.  10-12. 

Source  of  afBdavit  and  other  unfit 

modes  of  evidence,  vi.  42-48. 

Laws  generally  made  in  fkiitherance 

o^  in  barbarous  times,  vi.  878. 

—  —  of  judges — Fee-gathering  system 
founded  on,  vii.  199-201. 

the  term  Dexter  mterest  proposed  as 

a  converse  of,  vi.  258. 
Interests— Application  of  i^pellatives  to,  i. 

217. 

—  corresponding  to  pleasures  and  pains, 
in  the  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action,  i. 
197-205. 

—  Characters  given  to  the  motives  arising 
from  the  various  kinds  of,  1.  212-214. 

—  Particular.  Their  superiority  in  tactics 
and  adventitious  aids  over  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  large,  iii.  98. 

—  as  giving  rise  to  political  fkllacies,  ii* 
482-484.  Preponderance  of  self-regard- 
ing over  social  interest,  482.  Interests 
of  the  many  sacriilced  to  those  of  the  few 
by  people  in  power,  482-488.  Community 
of  interest  between  thoee  who  have  and 
thoee  who  expect  power,  483.  Points  on 
whidi  their  interests  are  opposite,  ib.  Op- 
position by  Outs  to  the  good  measnresof  the 
Ins,  483-484.  Opposition  to  bad  mea- 
sures when  likely  to  be  uusuecessfal,  484. 
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•  Interesto— Gombinatioa  for  the  fiirtliennee 
of— their  eifoeta  in  prodnoing  restrictioiu 
on  trade,  iiL  97. 

—  that  affect  attendance  in  Parliament,  iii. 
503-505. 

—  See  Motiyes. 

Interest-begotten  prejadice— a  canee  of  the 
ezietence  of  fklladee,  u.  477-478. 

Interest  (of  money) — Impolicy  of  legal  re- 
straints on,  urged  in  Defence  of  Usory,  iii. 
1-29. 

—  Impolicy  of  legal  restraints  on,  consider- 
ed in  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  iii. 
47-52. 

—  Variations  that  ha^e  taken  place  in  the 
rate  of,  and  application  to  the  usury  laws, 
iiL  4. 

'«—  Method  of  fixing  rate  of,by  custom,  iii.  4. 

—  Forced  reductions  of,  an  inflringement  on 
the  security  of  property,  i.  819-320. 

—  Peculiar  utility  of  a  high  rate  of,  for 
projectors  and  others  striking  out  new 
sources  of  profit,  iii.  22. 

—  Reduction  of,  throus^  the  project  of  cir- 
enUting  annuities,  iii.  107. 

*—  Reason  why  paper  not  bearing,  is  not 
cireulated  by  Goyemment,  iii.  149-153. 

—  on  ftinded  debt — ^Reduction  of,  as  com- 
pared with  operation  of  Annuity-note 
sdieme,  iU.  141-144. 

—  Compound.  The  refbsal  of,  is  punish- 
ment to  a  creditor  for  lenity,  and  reward 
to  debtor  for  unpunctuality,  iii.  18-19. 

*—  Compound.  The  project  of  circula- 
ting annuities  as  a  means  of  realising,  iii. 
107. 

Interesting — The  word  has  no  meaning  saye 
as  it  refers  to  conduciyeness  to  weD^ing, 
yiu.  290. 

Interior-communication  Minister  —  Prori- 
sions  regarding,  in  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.441.  To  take  order  for  facilitating 
communication  between  place  and  place, 
ib.  His  flmctions,  and  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  exercised,  ib. 

lBteijectionfr--do  not  form  a  part  of  or- 
ganised language,  yiii.  188. 

•—  are  fragments  of  original  language  in- 

;  yolying  propositions  in  single  words,  yiii. 
328,  857. 

•^Interiocutors  in  the  Court  of  Session— De- 
lays attending,  yii.  222-223. 

Interlocutory  orders  of  courts-— should  not 
be  subject  to  i^ypeal,  iy.  843-844. 

Intermediate  eridence  defined,  u.  60. 

Interment — Plan  for  preyenting  occurrence 
of,  where  death  has  not  taken  place,  yL 
571  n. 

.Internal  eyidence  of  spuriousness  of  writ- 
ings, yii.  183. 

International  —  Reasons  for  coining  the 
word,  i.  149  n  \ 

•International  Code— Plan  of  the,  iii.  200-201 . 

•—  —  The  «ea  as  a  subject  of  the,  iii.  201. 


Intenatiooid  Law— Position  of,  as  a  branch 
of  Ethics  fai  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  riii.  94. 

Place  of,  with  reference  to  a  general 

code,  iii.  162. 

Principles  of,  ii.  585-560. 

Objects  of,  ii.  537-540.     Common 

utility  of  all  nations,  537.  Stotesraen  to 
keep  it  in  yiew  that  it  may  at  least  giye 
a  direction  to  their  proceedings,  ib.  Fiye 
rules  regarding  tiie  doing  good  and  ayoid- 
ing  eyils  to  other  countries,  so  for  as  may 
be  consistent  with  our  own  not  8ufli»ring, 
538.  The  doing  what  makes  another 
nation  suflbr  diqnoportionately  to  the 
gahi,  an  offence,  588-589.  Like  prindpla 
as  to  obligation  to  do  good,  ib.  Principles 
and  application  of  war,  538-589.  The  Ad- 
jectiye  international  law,  539.  Offencea 
of  soyereigns  dirided  into  those  of  good 
and  those  of  bad  foith,  ib.  Causes  of 
the  former,  and  of  wars,  539-540.  Means 
of  preyention,  540. 

—  —  A  court  of  judicature  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  proposed,  ii.  552-554.  Would 
be  adyantageous  though  not  armed  with 
coerciye  powers,  ib.  Illustrations  fkt>m 
history,  552.  Would  reduce  the  burdens 
of  nations,  558.  Its  power  in  reporting 
and  circulating  its  opinion,  and  putting 
the  refractory  under  ban,  554. 

Principles  that  should  rule  a  member 

of  a  legislature  in  regard  to,  ix.  202. 

The  term  Balance  capable  of  i^plica* 

tion  to,  iL  447. 

—  —  A  Code  of,  a  desideratum,  x.  584  ; 
xi.84. 

International  morality — ^Deficiency  of,  iL 
552. 

Interpretation  of  a  code  of  laws— Rules 
regarding  the,  iiL  209-210. 

Interpreting  a  law— ^the  application  of  the 
term  presumes  dubiety,  iy.  813. 

Interrogated  contrasted  with  affidayit  eyi- 
dence, yL  38. 

Interrogatednees— asa  security  for  eridence, 
yi.  288. 

Interrogation— Modes  of,  to  be  abstained 
from  in  procedure,  ii.  59. 

^—  Modesof,  in  use  in  English  practice,yi.  33. 

—  as  a  security  for  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness in,  and  thence  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  testimony,  yL  284,  289, 
332-351  ^ 

—  Uses  of,  as  applied  to  extraction  of  eyi- 
dence, 832-833.  Chief  use  in  case  oimaia 
/dee,  332.  Produces  completeness,  ib. 
Particularity,  ib.  Discoyers  folsehood, 
832-833. 

—  Exceptions  to  the  application  of,  yL  333- 
834.  Where  delay  may  produce  irre- 
parable damage,  338.  Where  security 
outweighed  by  expense,  334.  Rules  to  be 
followed  i^ere  dispensed  withj  ib. 
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:ilitenogiition--oii  wImhii  abonld  it  be  per- 
forvablet  Ti.  334-885. 

—  by  whom  should  it  be  perfonnablel  tL 
25»  836-845.  No  mterragator  to  be  ex- 
eladed  but  on  ground  of  mendaeity-eeiT- 
ing  raggestion,  or  prepondenuit  ineon- 
Tenienoe,  885.  Judge,  Pl«ntiir»  Defsn- 
dant,  AdToofttes,  and  in  some  eaeee  ex- 
tnneouB  witnese,  should  hnre  the  power, 
lb.  List  of  possible  interrogators  and 
interrogateea,  336  andn.  Cases  in  which 
there  can  be  but  one  inteirogator,  885- 
836  n.  Diyersitiee  in  common  law  and 
equity  on  the  subject,  336-337.  Parties 
should  be  intenogators  and  deponents, 
and  should  be  interrogated  by  their  own 
advocates,  887-388.  Witnesses  should  be 
allowed  to  interronte  each  other  and  the 
parties,339-341.  (iSMWitnen.)  Defectire- 
ness  of  English  cross-examination,  342- 
848.  Circumstances  rendering  it  unfit  to 
oommit  the  duty  of  interrogation  entirely 
to  the  Judge,  843-345. 

—  Aifeetions  of  the  parties  concerned  in, 
towards  each  other— how  fiur  presumable, 
it  846-347.  Examination  of  different 
cases,  and  deduction  that  no  general  rules 
can  be  made,  ib. 

—  Distinction  between  amicable  and  ex 
adteno^  ▼!.  347-351 .  Beneficial  effects  of 
hostile  examination,  348.  Judge  examin- 
ing—the principle,  that  he  should  be 
counsel  for  the  accused,  attacked,349-351. 

T-  FiTo  modes  of,  compared,  (vii.  1.  Oral, 
by  the  parties  publicly  before  the  judge ; 
2.  By  the  judge  priyately  in  absence  of 
parties;  8.  By  the  judge  publicly  in  their 

•  absence;  4.  By  judges  chosen  by  the  par- 
ties ;  5.  Epistolary,)  tL  423-428.  Oral 
and  written  oompued,  424-426.  The 
four  oral  modes  compared,  426-428. 

—  should  be  essential  to  the  acting  upon 
admi8si<m  as  confession,  tU.  31. 

—  Difference  between  Extrajudicial  and 
Judicial,  in  point  of  efficacy,  Tii.  41-44. 

—  confounded  with  torture,  riL  454-455. 

—  Assertion  performing  the  part  of,Tii.  40n. 

—  Confessorial  and  other  self-dieserring 
CTidence  extracted  by,  TiL  39-44. 

—  Faculty  of,  to  notai^  who  certifies  con- 
tract, Ti.  527. 

—  when  the  Oral,  and  when  the  Epistolary 
form  o^  should  be  used,  tL  33. 

• —  as  an  instrument  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  real  evidence,  vii.  14-15. 

.^  DiscreditiTe,  Ti.  400-406.  iS^  Discredi- 
tive  Interrogation. 

—  Epistolary  ;~>compared  with  Oral,  yi.  524- 
526. 

—  Epistolary — In  what  cases  applicable,  tL 
429.436. 

. —  Epistolary,  recommended,  in  case  of  im- 
pediments to  Oral,  Tii.  374-375.      See 
.    Epistolary. 


Interrogation— Method  of,  in  equity  eausei, 
Yi.  444-445. 

—  Oral,  analysed,  tL  883-886.  See  OnJ 
Interrogation. 

—  of  parties  in  suits,  urged,  vii.  487-489. 

—  of  parties  by  each  other— <Ufilculty  of 
reconciling  with  their  being  examined 
apart,  yi.  362  n. 

—  in  the  Roman  mode — partakes  of  scrip- 
tural and  vM  «o0e,  yL  444. 

—  Soggestiye,  yL  392-399.  £1^  Suggestiye 
Interrogation. 

—  Written— Difficulties  in  the  way  of,  yiL 
42.    See  Epistolary  Interrogation. 

—  Right  of,  difference  between  its  depend- 
ing on  the  sanction  of  the  Judge,  and  his 
merely  haying  the  power  to  restrict  it, 
yL504. 

Interrogntiye  mode  of  instruction— Speci- 
men Zt,  yiii.  107  n. 

Interrogatory  in  a  Bill  haying  a  charge  to 
support  it,  ii.  49;  yi.  488. 

InteiTOgatories  for  examination  by  commis- 
sion, yi.  487. 

—  on  the  system  of  confrontation,  yi.  501 . 
Interrals— Long,  between  sittings  of  courts, 

yii.  241-245. 

Proposal  to  remedy,  yii.  871-373. 

Intestine  troubles  as  a  souroe  of  interna- 
tional wars,  ii.  539, 545. 

Intimidation— Counterpart  of  remuneration 
as  an  instrument  of  goyemment,  ix.  47-48. 

—  in  the  form  of  yituperatiye  and  contemp- 
tuous expressions  ^g^inst  those  who  at- 
tempt Law  reform,  y.  96. 

—  at  elections — Analysis  of  the  operation 
of,  iii.  479-482. 

—  at  elections  compared  with  bribery,  iii. 
482-485. 

Intolerance — prodnctiye  of  the  evils  attri- 
buted to  yengeance,  i.  883. 

—  a  characteristic  of  those  who,  by  adopt- 
ing the  authority  of  others,  admit  their 
own  imbecility,  ii.  392. 

—  How  for  it  may  be  snccessfiil  in  coercing 
opinion,  yii.  108. 

—  traced  to  its  source,  yii.  109  n. 

—  Operation  of,  created  prejudices  against 
informers  as  to  crimes,  ii.  222-223.  ' 

—  Demoralizing  and  debilitating  effects  of, 
i.  565. 

—  Religious.  Suppressiou  of  beneyolency 
by,  i.  562. 

Intoxication — Extent  of  the  mischief  of,i.  72. 

—  Effects  on  society  of  indalgence  in,  i. 
539-540. 

—  In  what  cases  admissible  as  an  extenua- 
tion of  an  offence,  i.  79,  84. 

—  Pleasures  and  paius  of,  as  springs  of  ac- 
tion, i.  197. 

Intransitiye  acts  distinguished  from  transi- 

tiye,  i.  36-37. 
Introduction  to  the  PrineipUs  of  Morale  and 

Legislation,  i.  1  et  teq. 
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.lB4rM*  hridefi  er  ooa4g»x»  Plrwlilaa  m 
to,  in  Dispatch  Gout  BUI,  liL  883-388. 

Inondatioii — ^AppUcattoB  of  MuJogioal  pun- 
iflhrnent  to  thie  offence  of,  i.  407. 

—  One  of  the  dangers  to  he  kept  in  Tiew 
hy  the  PftrentiTe  Serrice  Ministerin  the 
Constitutional  Code,  iz.  489. 

InTaUdity— Oanses  of,  in  oontiaets,  I.  381- 

888. 
Invasions — Ineonmity  of  the  principles  of, 

in  modern  wunie,  ii.  551. 
Invention — Nature  of,  as  one  of  the  human 

fkealtles,TiiL  74-75  n. 

—  as  a  mental  operation  in  connexion  with 
logie,  TiiL  226. 

—  A  fkeulty  not  necessary  to  the  teacher  or 
learner,  viii.  76. 

—  as  a  department  of  logic,  viii.  275-279. 
Precedes  teabhing  and  leuning,  275. 
Presupposes  art— either  a  new  art  or  a 
new  mode  of  an  art,  275-276.  InventioDs 
applicable  to  all  arts  are  so  to  all  sdenees, 
276.  Mementos  applicable: — Respice 
finem,  ib.  Avoidance  of  servile  imitation, 
ib.  Guard  against  faiteUeetnal  weakness, 
sbister  interest,  interest-begotten  preju- 
dice, adoptive  prejudice,  ib.  Classiflca- 
tion  of  ideas,  lb.  Use  of  analogy,  ib. 
Logical  subaltemation,  ib.  Knowledge 
of  existing  disooveries,  ib.  Latest  inven- 
tions to  be  searched  for,  ib.  Qnodlibet 
cum  quolibet,  ib.  Trial  of  relation  to 
end,  ib.  Elucidations  -and  examples, 
277-279.  Application  of  the  subaltema- 
tion scales — what  is  shown  of  the  species 
trr  if  it  is  in  the  genus,  and  eiM  vend,  ib. 

—  described  as  imagination  taken  under 
command  by  attention,  viii.  76. 

^^  Nomenclature  should  keep  progress  with. 
ii.383. 

—  The  trouble  of,  a  motive  fbr  truth,  vL 
262. 

—  Mendacious,  oral  interrogation  gives 
fewer  opportunities  for,  than  written^  vi 
424-425. 

—  on  the  part  of  vritness — how  ht  helps  to 
recollection  compatible  with  avoidance 

.     of,  vi.  446-451.    j^  Helps  to  Recollection. 

Invention  and  discovery — The  auUior's  in- 
struments of,  or  logical  arrangements,  ill. 
285-295. 

Inventions — In  what  instances  rewards  for, 
unnecessary,  ii.  212. 

—  Principle  of  granting  patents  for,  iii.  71- 
72. 

—  Kinds  of,  that  are  ranked  among  extra- 
ordinary services,  ii.  193. 

—  propagate  each  other,  iii.  27. 

—  Authorship  of,  a  subject  of  evidence,  vL 
5n. 

Inventive  faculty — Application  of  methodi- 
sation  to  the  assistance  of  the,  viii.  272. 

Inventor— is  in  relation  to  art  what  the  dis- 
coverer is  to  science,  viii.  76. 


InteBioiu.Difl0v]tiethehas  tooMriba  wHh 
in  introdncing  Us  prodveCiOBS  to  tbe 
worid,  iiL  49-50. 

—  The  fkottlties  ezevdsed  by,  distingnialied 
ftom  thoee  by  the  teacher  and  learner,  viii. 
74-76. 

^-  Diseouragemeni  toy  by  the  nswy  Isira, 

discussed,  iii.  20-29, 47-50. 
Investigatien~-as  a  security  for  Unstiwitlii- 

ness  in  evidence,  vL  284-285. 

—  by  judge  in  case  of  application  tut  Mr- 
vices,  ii.  87-88. 

Investigatorial  authority,  as  pari  of  ibo 
pov?er  of  a  judicature,  to  eaaUe  it  to 
search  out  evidence,  v.  82-38. 

Investitive  facts— Nature  o^  vii.  270. 

Investments — ^Profttable.  individuals  oaa 
choose  better  far  themselves  than  Govern- 
ment fbr  them,  iii.  43. 

Involuntary  distinguished  from  voluntary 
evidence,  vi.  918. 

Ireland— Conduct  of  England  to,  L  7  n. 

—  Letter  against  the  coerekm  of,  xi  64^6. 

—  Usage  of  tiie  Gatiiolics  of,  iL  451. 

—  Prevalence  of  the  Roman  Oatholie  flilth 
in,  an  evidence  that  religion  is  not  sap- 
ported  or  put  down  by  coercion,  vUL  546. 

—  Catholics  of— Plan  for  uniting  with  tbs 
Dissenters  fbr  the  fntheranee  ^  religious 
liberty,  x.  ^92-594. 

—  Nature  of  the  associations  in,  i.  577. 

—  Allusion  to  the  support  of  a  Protestniii 
clergy  in,  i.  817. 

—  Use  of  the  Protestant  bishops  in,  ques- 
tioned, iL  449. 

—  Bishops  of— their  oath  to  erect  schools 
broken,  v.  456. 

—  Political  phraseology  applicable  to  the 
monarchy  does  not  comprehend,  iii.  571 
n%604n*. 

—  Ii^ustice  to,  in  respect  of  amount  of  re- 
presentation, iii.  584  n. 

—  Registration  of  tities  in,L  552. 

—  Creation  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick  in, 
ii.  221. 

Ireland's  forged  papers  of  Shakspeave  no- 
ticed, vii.  193. 

Irish  insurrection  acts  charaoteriied,  Iz. 
521  n. 

Irish  labourers  in  New  York— Plan  for  the 
instruction,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  ohaxacter  of,  x.  500-508. 

Irish— The  United.  Fear  of  disturbaoeetf 
from,  in  New  South  Wales,  as  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  that  colony,  iv.  205. 

Irish  Volunteers'  Association  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  Democratic  as- 
cendancy, iii.  613-622. 

Origin  and  characteristics  oi^  IiL 

614-615. 

The  breaking  up  of,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  leaders,  described  and  account- 
ed for,  iU.  618-620. 

Conduct  of,  adduced  to  the  Spa- 
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tioii  of  democmts,  Till.  473-474- 
Iroi»--TI»  MBiilogrmeiitofy  in  ImUdiogis  and 

espeoiftUy  piiMn%  urged— |;?eat  stBSD^th, 

and  little  room  ooonpiod,  It.  97-98. 
Iroiu»— Neeenity  of  pattkig  prisoiiem  in, 

obviated  by  Paaoptioon  phn.  It.  47. 
Imtioiiality  of  the  law — Interest  of  Uw- 

yere  in,  vU*  206-207. 
IrregnUur  noune  and  Torbe— FragmoniB  of 

laagnage  anterior  to  the  use  of  systematie 

inflectiouyTiii.  827. 
IrreloTtaoy  in  oTidenee — AntioIpatiTe  ma^ 

Toy  would  be  a  means  of  tzpoafng,  TiL 

969. 

—  as  aground  for  the  ezelnsion  of  eyidence, 
vi.  89;  yii.  362-366.  Neeeeaity  for  ciy- 
ing  Judge  diaeretion  in,  362.  EzempUfl- 
eatione  of  ixreleyancy,  363.  Inqoiries  in 
which  imleyanoy  is  sappressed  in  Eng- 
lish practice,  ib.    Irrelevancy  a  pecnliur 

'  growth  of  equity,  ib.  Irrelevancy  en- 
forced by  r«jeotion  of  coni^saorial  evi- 
deaoe,  by  the  system  of  pleading,  by  equi- 
ty praetioe,  and  its  divergenee  fiom  oom- 
mon  law,  364-366. 

Irrevocable  Laws.  The  fiUlacy  of;  ii.  401- 
408.  How  oonneeted  with  the  falla^  of 
vows,  401-402.  Absence  of  sufficient  data 
and  exporieneo,  402.  Worse  than  laws  of 
living  tyrants,  because  no  chance  of  revo- 
cation, 403.  Laws  abould  be  tried  by 
their  own  merits,  0>.  Laws  called  void, 
ib.  Classing  laws  as  contracts,  403-404. 
Treaties,  404.  Grant  of  privilege  by  the 
Sovereign,  ib.  Constitniicsial  distribution 
of  powers,  ib.  Inoorporative  unions,  404- 
407.  England  and  Scotland,  ib.  All  laws 
made  for  the  foture,  but  diould  bind  it 
by  their  rationaUty,  407-408. 

IrritabiUty--Bodily— Nature  of,  i.  23. 

Isagogi— The,  of  Porphyry — ^The  formula 
for  Dichotomous  division  in,  examined, 
viiL  111  n. 

Issue— PIneting  an,  v.  43 ;  vi.  40, 71, 488. 

-—  Rule  that  evidence  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  points  at.  Chapter  on,  by  Editor  of 
original  edition  of  Rationale  of  Evidence, 
vu.  558-562. 

Issue  Books  in  the  system  of  Official  Regis- 
tration in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
245. 

Issues — General.  A  means  of  abbreviation, 
but  defective,  v.  42. 

—  Judge  leaves  the  framing  of,  to  an  infe- 
rior, y.  43. 

Italian  system  of  Book-keeping.  Objec- 
tions to,  V.  38^886. 

The  author's  system  of  Na- 
tional Book-keeping  compared  vrith,  ix. 
253  n. 

Ivemois — D'— Ijctter  from,  and  Bentham's 
opinion  on  his  work  ou  the  French  Revo- 
lution, X.  305. 


Jacks— Mr  Deputy— H!s  foars.for  the  de- 
struction of  property  under  Radicalism, 
ill.  560. 

Jackson — President— Letter  to,  on  his  open- 
ing message,  &c.,  xL  40-42. 

Jacobinism — Opinions  on  the  state  nip  in 
France,  x.  296. 

Jacobites — Illustration  of  the  eormptiMi  of 
blood  with  refeTCBoe  to  the,  iiL  273. 

Jaeobitism — Prevalenee  of,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  x.  2. 

Jaotitantial  evidence,  or  boasting  of  ini- 
quity, vii.  33. 

Jail  discipline.    See  Prison  discipline. 

James  I.— Reign  of,  characterised,  ii.  444. 

Persecution  of  Arians  by,  iL  417» 

450-451. 

Credulity  and  cruelty  of,  viii.  78« 

HiB  monopolies,  iv.  262. 

casually  noticed,  i.  10  n ;  iv.  267 ; 

ix.79;  X.495. 

James  IL— Designs  of,  oharacteriied,  ii. 
443. 

Criticism  on  ap^ication  of  the  word 

''abdicate'' to,  iii.  508-509. 

Falsehood  of  the  alleged  '^  abdica- 
tion" of,  ii.  409. 

Cbaiacteristics  of,  iv.  282-283. 

casually  noticed,  iv.  280;  v.  280, 369 ; 

ViiL  557,  575 ;  X.  47. 

Januarius— St.  The  miracle  of,  proposed  to 
be  made  a  toy  of,  i.  568. 

Japan— Curious  police  regulations  in,  i.  557. 

Japanese — their  remarks  on  a  balloon,  sit- 
ed, vii.  94. 

Jarson— LegaL  l^inciple  of,  vii  230-288. 
Makes  bu^ness,  280-281.  Intercepts  le- 
gislative interference,  281.  Bond  of  union 
to  lawyers,  282.  Different  kinds,  with 
illustrations,  282-288. 

stated  as  a  devioe  of  Teehnioal  pro* 

oedure,  v.  13. 

Jassy— Bentham's  tiBit  to,  on  his  way  to 
Russia,  X.  158. 

Jay— Chief  Jttstice,(Umted  SUtes,)  noticed* 
X.302. 

Jealousy — ^Nature  of,  i.  53. 

Jebb— Dr.  His  opinion  against  employing 
military  to  guard  prisons,  iv.  164. 

Jeilhrson— Jacob.  Bentham's  tutor  at  Ox- 
ford, X.  37. 

Jeffirey— Francis,  noticed,  x.  422, 473. 

JeflKes— Judge,  noticed,  v.  375. 

Jekyll— Sir  Joseph.  Letter  from,  to  Bent- 
ham,  X.  486. 

Position  of,  as  a  nominee  of  Lord 

Lansdowne,  x.  239-240. 

noticed,  x.  123, 146, 237,  280. 

Jenner— Dr.  His  reward  for  invention  of 
vaccination,  ii.  212  n. 

noticed,  viii.  25. 
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Jephwm — ytr.  The  penmon  procured  for,  by 
Gerud  Hamilton,  dueuawd,  iL  884-385. 

Jephthfth's  TOW — lUnttrfttioE  from,  tL  271, 
818. 

The  enforoed  pexformanee  of,  an  il- 

Instntion  of  the  inflaenoe  of  prieetemfly 
▼.222-223. 

Jenrie— Sir  John,(Loid  Styinoent,)notioed, 
X.296. 

Jett — Eyidence  apparently  erimmatlTe  pre- 
pared in  pnrsaance  of,  tIi.  84. 

Jesoite — ^Dumont's  aooount  of  the  inflnence 
of,  in  China,  x.  406. 

—  Characterieties  of  the,  L  687, 575. 
Jesofl-^^Oaths  prohibited  by  religion  of,  ▼• 

219-220 ;  vi.  28-29. 
Jew — The  application  of  an  oath  in  the 

caae  of  a,  considered,  ▼.  202;  viL  423. 
-—  Form  of  swearing  a,  tI.  328. 
— ^presenting  to  a  Christian  benefice  in 

fiigland,  ii.  509. 
Jews — Origin  of  Christian  prejudices  against, 

iii.  18. 

—  Whether  proyision  can  be  made  for  the 
religions  obserrancee  of,  in  prisons,  iv. 
24. 

—  Allnaion  to  the  persecutions  of,  in  Eng- 
land, Tii.  196. 

—  Incident  of  the  murder  of,  with  Coke's 
remarks,  Tii.  276. 

—  The — Confiscations  lerelled  against,  i. 
320. 

Job— The  reproach  of  a,  used  as  a  weapon 

in  political  discussion  when  usefol  plane 

proposed,  ▼.  186. 
Jobbing— Vague  and  fUlacions  employment 

of  the  term  in  political  discussion,  ii.  473. 
— «  The  irrational  passions  of  the  people 

chargeable  with  the  temptation  to,  iL  202. 
Jockeyship — Use  of  the  expression,  iiL  14- 

15. 
John— King,  noticed,  ▼.  288-289  n ;  viii.  577 

n. 
John  the  painter— Trial  of,  cited,  vii.  31  n, 

33  n. 
Johne— Ifrs.     Aooount  of,  as  a  visiter  at 

Bowood,  z.  106-107. 
Johnson — ^lir  Cochrane — Allusions   to,  z. 

449,  455. 
Johnson — SamueL      His    attributing   the 

Fh^pnent  on  GoTemment  to  Dunning,  L 

240-241. 
His   commendation   of   Bentham's 

Latin  Terses,  x.  41. 
His  admiration  of  Hamilton's  Par- 
liamentary logic,  ii.  386. 
casuaUy  noticed,  viL  210;  TiiL  313; 

X.  13,22,  51,  124,  142. 
Johnson— General,  a  Tisiter  at  Bowood,  x. 

114. 
Johnson— Mr  Justice— Trial  of,  for  libel, 

cited,  T.  66, 106, 114  n,  243. 
Johnstone — Goremor.    Bentbam's  desire  to 

be  secretary  to,  x.  64. 


Johnstone — lientenant-ColoaAl— ^Tiial  of, 
noticed,  x.  465. 

Joint-etock  omnpany— -Propoeed  Testing  of 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  a,  TiiL  369. 

Jones— Gale.  Allusion  to  the  ease  of,  ▼. 
291. 

Jones^Sir  William— Estimate  ot  z.  51, 
571. 

Quoted  in  Ikvour  of  Tirtnal  nni- 

▼emlity  of  suffrage,  iii.  459  n. 

noticed,  X.  168. 

Jones— Colonel — ^Mention  of;  xi.  20. 

Jones — a  music  teacher:  giTos  instmetiona 
to  Bentham,  x.  8-9. 

Joseph  II.— Miscalculation  of  his  reformsL  I. 
181. 

Joseph— The  cup  oi;  in  Beigamin's  sack,  an 
illustration  of  forgery  of  real  oTidenoe, 
TU.  16. 

Journal  of  motions  in  legislaiiTe  MfffwiV^'— ^ 
proposed,  iL  352-353. 

Journal  Books  for  the  registration  of  ofileial 
operations  in  the  Constitutional  Code  de- 
scribed, ix.  284. 

-—  —  DUferent  sub-specific  books  of,  and 
method  of  keeping  them,  ix.  ^242-246. 
fi^  Books. 

Jousse—M.,  noticed,  yL  231,  503  n. 

Jorellanos,  (Don  Gasper  de)— Letter,  seek- 
ing Lord  Holland's  intervention  with,  to 
fkdilitate  a  project  by  Bentham  to  emi- 
grate to  Mexico,  X.  439-444. 

—  Letter  from,  x.  448. 

—  Bust  of,  sent  to  Bentham  by  Lord  Hol- 
land, x.  477. 

—  noticed,  x.  445. 

JuDGB— ^Evils  of  discretionary  powers  in,  i. 
825-326. 

—  Xatitude  of,  in  caae  of  reparation  fiir  of- 
fences, L  384-385. 

—  and  person  judgeable— Communication 
between,  iL  27-28. 

•*-  Rules  for  the  guidance  of^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ulterior  powers,  ii.  29-31.  Ba- 
lance between  direct  and  collateral  ends 
of  justice,  29.  Give  reasons  for  decision, 
ib.  Cautions  regarding  vexation,  delay, 
number  of  persons  affected,  Ac,  29-80. 
Middle-agency-sparing  principle,  30-31. 

—  Responsibility  the  eiibctual  protection 
fh>m  abuse  of  power  of,  iL  81. 

—  No  application  should  be  to,  except  in 
open  court,  iL  40. 

—  Method  by  which  useless  consumption 
of  the  time  of,  obviated,  ii.  46. 

—  Conciliative  distinguished  firom  punitive 
ftmctions  of,  ii.  47. 

—  How  he  should  preserve  parties  wronged 
firom  ridicule,  ii.  114. 

—  Responsibility  of,  lessened  by  jury,  «U. 
118. 

—  Influence  of,  over  jury,  i!.  123. 

—  Propensity  of,  to  convict  in  libel  cases,  iu 
124. 
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JuDQB— Gomption    and    miadecision  by, 
'  more  alarming  than  by  jury,  ii.  124. 

—  Tendency  of  pretence  of  jnry  io  increaBe 
hiB  aptitnde,  ii.  1124. 

—  Manner  in  which  a  qnasi-jary  might  act 
with,  as  asseBSors,  ii.  141-158. 

—  Inspection  of,  by  jnry,  to  be  effectnal, 
fihonld  attend  erery  step  of  procedure,  ii. 
145-146. 

—  Method  by  which  he  will  defeat  a  law 
reform,  ii.  411-412. 

—  No  decision  of,  should  fix  a  donbtftal  law 
till  legislatively  sanctioned,  iii.  210. 

^—  The  necessity  of  education  and  experi- 
ence for  the  office  of  a,  ir.  363-864. 

— >  Importance  of  his  having  a  rationaie  to 
the  law  he  administers  :  guidance,  re- 
straint, and  support,  It.  492. 

—  without  jury — preferable  to  a  covertly 
pensioned  jury  in  cases  of  libel,  v.  116- 
1 17.  The  responsibility  of  one  who  judges 
openly,  ib. 

—  Exclusion  of  parties  from  presence  of,  a 
device  petitioned  against  in  Petition  for 
justice,  V.  446-448. 

—  characterised  as  the  physical  enforcer  of 
the  sovereign's  will,  vi.  7. 

—  Use  of  records  to,  vi.  31. 

—  Erroneous  decision  by,  has  permanent 
effects,  vi.  52. 

—  Effect  of  vexation  to,  in  the  production 
of  evidence,  vi,  92-94. 

—  Vexation  to,  how  fkra  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  evidence,  vii.  350-852. 

—  the  vexation  attending  the  performance 
of  his  Amctions— how  it  should  be  view- 
ed, vi.  94. 

—  should  have  discretionary  power  of  re- 
jecting or  revising  evidence  where  mis- 
chief apprehended  f^om  disclosure,  vi 
98. 

—  Initial  meeting  of  parties  before,  vi.  136- 
137. 

—  Nature  of  the  services  he  renders  to 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  vi.  210. 

—  Power  with  which  the  legislator  should 
arm  him  in  relation  to  evidence,  vL  211- 
213. 

—  not  necessary  for  him  to  push  evidence 
to  the  utmost  strength  of  probative  force 
it  is  capable  of,  vi.  233. 

—  Should  he  decide  without  external  evi- 
dence 1  vi.  276-278. 

—  not  to  be  overlooked  in  precautionary 
arrangements  as  to  evidence,  vi.  281. 

—  Extent  of  his  sphere  of  transgression,  vi. 
282. 

—  Power  and  authority  give  credit  to  the 
assertions  of,  vi.  290. 

—  Reasons  why  the  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses, &o.,  should  not  be  entirely  left  to, 
vi.  343-345. 

—  Cases  in  which  interrogation  is  left  to, 
vi.  345. 


Jndge — as  an  examinant,  should  be  neither 
adverse  nor  amicable  to  either  party,  vi. 
349-350. 

—  Proposition  that  he  should  be  counsel  for 
jnisoner  combated,  vL  349-351.  Should 
be  counsel  for  all  parties,  and  discover  at- 
tempts by  lawyers  to  take  the  question 
off  the  merits,  ib. 

—  should  have  the  power  of  limiting  pub- 
licity in  his  court,  vi.  97  n  *,  354. 

—  Publicity  tends  to  protect  his  reputation, 
vi.  355. 

—  Giving  reasons  for  his  decisions  occa- 
sioned by  publicity,  vi.  357.  How  Ikr  a 
good  practice,  ib. 

—  Security  of,  from  violence,  &c.,  a  reason 
for  restricting  publicity  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, vi.  361. 

—  how  he  is  to  act  in  cases  where  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals  seem  to  demand  pri- 
vacy, vi.  365-366. 

—  should  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
procedure  in  public  offences  from  publi- 
city, on  his  own  sole  instance,  or  on  that 
of  the  prosecutor,  or  of  the  defendant, 
or  of  both,  alone,  vi.  370-371. 

—  Principle  of  humanity  prompts  to  neu- 
tralise penal  laws,  vi.  378. 

—  What  would  be  the  effect  of  personally 
soliciting  1  vi  379. 

—  Conduct  he  should  pursue  when  witness 
-browbeat,  vi.  407. 

—  Uses  of  judicial  registration  to,  vi.  409. 

—  should  be  himself  recorder  of  procedure 
for  his  own  use,  vi.  413. 

—  Ease  and  interest  of,  consulted  in  the 
plan  of  severing  the  collection  of  evidence 
ftY>m  decision,  vi.  422. 

—  Ordinary  motives  prompt  him  to  decide 
well,  }f  &ere  be  no  preponderant  coun- 
teracting interest,  vi  446. 

—  should  have  power  to  limit  the  time  for 
witness  answering  questions,  vi.  449. 

—  Examination  of  witnesses  by,  in  the  Ro- 
man mode — Defects  of  the  system,  vi. 
499-500. 

—  Extent  to  which  he  should  be  entitled  to 
limit  interrogation,  vi.  504. 

T-  Laws  secretly  abrogated  by,  vi.  552- 
553. 

—  Exclusion  of  the  parties  from  the  pre- 
sence of,  vii.  226-233.    See  Parties. 

—  Necessity  of  discretion  to,  as  to  exclusion 
of  evidence  on  ground  of  inconvenience, 
&c.,vu.  344-345,347. 

—  Proceedings  of,  must  be  taken  as  legal, 
vii.  462. 

—  How  hit  his  personal  convenience  to  be 
consulted  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  evi- 
dence produced,  vii.  531-532. 

—  Instructions  firom  the  legislator  to,  for 
estimating  the  probative  force  of  evidence, 
vi.  151-175;  vU.  563-598.  See  Instruc- 
tions. 
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Jvte— Notes  by— Authority  of,  ▼!.  413; 
tS.  409. 

—  Position  and  fonetions  of,  describedy  iz. 
465. 

Judges — Power  of,  made  arbitrary  by  deaib- 

pimishment,  L  448. 
•^  Latitude  to,  in  regard  to  punisbinwits, 

i.  516-617. 
-«  Sinister  interest  ot,  against  the  proper 

ends  of  proeedure,  characterized,  ii.  1 3-1 4. 

—  Principal  and  depute — OutUne  of  ar- 
rangemenis  regarding,  ii.  22. 

—  Method  in  which  &ey  should  examine 
appUosats  as  to  the  serrice  they  wish,  ii. 
37-38. 

—  Extent  and  nature  of  the  sinister  inte- 
rest of,  as  exhibited  in  rules  of  procedure 
ih  England,  ii.  75-76. 

—  Extent  of  discretion  of,  in  curtailing  the 
pursuer's  demand,  il.  84« 

—  Impossibility  of  punishing,  when  they  of- 
fend, ii.  119. 

—  Application  of  the  system  of  unanimity 
as  among  juries  to,  u,  136. 

—  Influence  of  system  of  appeals  on  wm- 
duct  of,  ii.  165-166. 

—  Recapitulatory  examination  as  a  protec- 
tion from,  ii.  158-161. 

—  of  immediate  and  appellate  judicatories 
— Difference  between  the  checks  applica- 
ble to,  iL  167-168. 

~^  Erils  of  remunerating  by  fees,  lii.  836. 

—  Fees  0^  are  rewards  for  contraTention  of 
duty,  il  209. 

—  Remuneration  of-^how  to  adjust  to  the 
profits  of  the  bar,  U.  215-216. 

—  Considerations  as  to  salaries  o^  iiL  335- 
336. 

—  Unpaid — Propriety  of  receiring  the  ser^ 
vices  of,  in.  343. 

—  Duty  of,  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Code,  iii.  37a  n. 

—  The  uninterrupted  attendance  of— Rea- 
sons fbr,  ilL  406-409;  iy.  378-879. 

—  Corruption  and  bribery  of,  compared  to 
the  system  of  placemen  in  Parliament,  iii 
491. 

—  Popular  election  of,  adrocated  in  pre- 
ference to  the  mode  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  of  presenting  a  leet  to 
the  King,  It.  807-809. 

—  The  plans  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly for  keeping  them  subordinate  to 
the  Legislature,  examined,  iv.  310. 

-—  Necessity  of  a  suspensiTe  power  to,  with 
referenee  to  the  legislature,  in  cases  where 
the  strict  interpretation  of  a  law  would 
produce  hardship.  It.  312-815. 

—  Utility  of  publicity  as  a  check  on,  and 
its  exemplifieation  in  EkiglancL  ir.  317. 

—  Malrersation  of .  Feeling  of  insecurity 
the  chief  misehief  from.  It.  340-341  n. 

—  Neeeasity  of  the  appeal  system  as  a 
cheek  on.  It.  338-353.    Se$  Appeal 


Judges — Appointment,  continuance,  power, 
and  rank  of,  in  the  Judicial  Establi^iment 
proposed  for  France,  iy.  354. 

—  Arrangements  for  the  pay  of,  in  the  Plan 
of  Judicial  Establishaient  proposed  for 
France,  iy.  354-355. 

—  Attendance  of,  according  to  the  Plan 
of  Judicial  Establishment  proposed  for 
France,  iy.  356. 

—  Official  oath  of,  according  to  the  Ptea 
of  Judicial  Establishment  for  France,  iy. 
856-357. 

—  Deputes  of,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Ju- 
dicial Establishment  proposed  for  France, 
iy.  357-358. 

—  Responnbility  of,  according  to  the  Plan 
of  Judicial  Establishment  proposed  for 
France,  iy.  358. 

—  Power  of  amotion  of,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Judicisl  Establishment  of 
France,  iy.  358-368.  Necessary  to  the 
efficacy  of  election,  358-359.  Popularity 
—Utility  of  a  magistrate  being  thought 
good  whether  he  be  so  or  no^  359.  A 
door  left  open  to  correct  mistaken  choice, 
ib.  No  pride  or  self-loye^topreyent  the 
retracing  their  steps  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
diyiduab,  359-360.  Better  to  deprive 
people  of  choice  of  a  good  judge  tlwn  of 
privilege  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  one,  360. 
No  personal  interests  in  the  way  of  pa- 
tronage that  the  people  can  pursue,  359- 
360.  A  remedy  for  defects  against  which 
no  specific  recourse  could  be  otherwise 
had,  360.  Improbity  one  of  these,  ib. 
Want  of  intelligence,  ib.  Harshness  and 
ill-humour,  361.  Hastiness,.  361-362. 
Condderationa  as  to  independence — ^good 
under  a  despotism — bad  in  a  democracy, 
362.  Independence  against  individuaJs 
fatourMOf  against  the  public  unfovour- 
able,  to  probity,  ib.  Independence  on  the 
public  is  despotism,  362.  Injustice  and 
caprice  of  the  people  exaggerated,.  363. 
Periodical  election  not  a  succedaneum, 
868-366.  If  there  be  forced  faitervals  of 
exclusion  it  deprives  the  public  of  the  be- 
nefit Of  the  judge's  experience,  863-364. 
Attentien  to  the  periodical  eleetionswould 
induce  a  too  active  courtship  of  popula- 
rity, 364.  Contagion  of  partiality,  ib. 
Would  throw  the  office  solely  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  could  live  indepen* 
dentiy  of  it,  365.  Disquiet  and  profligacy 
produced  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
popular  elections,  365-867.  Reservation 
of  salary  notwithstanding  amotion — ^ren- 
ders it  less  invidions,  supports  independ- 
ence, enables  the  public  to  make  a  good 
bargahi,  367-368. 

•—  Power  of  Deputation  by,  in  proposed 
Plan  of  Judicial  Establishment  for  Fra^ 
iv.  868-870.  Affords  materials  for  ehoiee 
in  elections,  368-369.    Promptitude,  369. 
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EooBomy— unpaid  depute  prftctMnf  for 
the  sake  of  experience  and  name,  S69-370. 
,  Judges — Gradual  promotion  of,  as  part  of  the ' 
Plan  of  Judicial  Establishment  proposed 
for  France,  ir.  87<^372»  Gitesa  eboice 
among  the  inferior  Judges,  of  persona  for 
the  higher  offices,  370.     Support   from 

Eublio  opinitxn  to  Appei^  Courts,  ib.    An 
idueement  to  qnali&ation  hj  edneation, 
870-872. 

—  Emoluments  and  lemuneration  of->pro- 
per  priBoiplM  of,  It.  872-878.  The  pa- 
triotic auction,  872.  Means  of  aoobmplish- 
ing  the  most  perfeet  economy,  ib.  Ser- 
Yiee  the  reyerse'  of  pMjudieed,  872-878. 
If  person  chosen  hareoflbred  nothing*-- 
transcendent  merit  indicated,  878.  Fay- 
ing diows  a  loTo  net  tor  the  salary  but 
the  office,  873-874.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  Tonality,  874*375.  Difference  where 
saleable  offices  in  hands  of  indiYiduals, 
875.  Burden  to  the  state  diminished  by 
mteease  of  its  wealth,  876.  The  dignity 
and  other  accessories  of  wealth  capable 
of  being  giyen  to  the  Judge  without  it, 
576-878.    • 

—  The  rank  of,  ir.  878.  Should  be  ooOidi- 
nate  with  thenr  power,  and  thereibre  abore 
that  of  the  persons  bound  to  obey  them, 
ib. 

—  should  be  prohibited  from  eleotione«ring, 
It.  879. 

—  should  be  prohibited  fkt>m  holding  other 
offices,  iT.  380-881.  Want  of  time,  880. 
DangtBT  to  probity,  ib.  VnjwA  monopo- 
lies, ib.  Especial  danger  when  the  addi- 
tional office  in  patronage  sf  tiie  erowBy  ib. 
Examples  in  England  whsfe  Judges  mem- 
bers of  the  Lei^slatare,  ib. 

•—  Rules  and  principles  as  to  their  taking 
an  oath  of  office,  with  opinions  as  to  offi- 
cial oaths  as  laid  down  in  Plan  of  Judicial 
Establishment  for  IVance,  iT.  861-884. 

—  Their  ftmction  and  profe8ri<m  should  be 
kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  offi- 
mu  lawyers  oonnected  with  their  Judica- 
tories, It.  387-389. 

—  AdTantage  of  competition  among,  t.  17. 

—  The  proper  use  of  Juries  is  to  act  as  a 
ebeck  upon,  y.  67-69. 

~-  Interests  to  the  notion  of  which  they  are 
particularly  liable  to  be  exposed,  y.  89-91. 
not  directly  to  bribery,  but  to  loye  of  ease 
and  of  yengeance,  ib. 

—  instead  of  making  law  by  decisions, 
should  be  allowed  to  propose  it  in  ter^ 
mnit,y,  600. 

-—  Extent  of  their  interest  in  the  delay  of 

Justice,  y.  520. 
«—  Application  of  a  scale  of  persuasion  with 

reg^od  to  probatiye  force  of  eyidence  to, 

yi.  225-226. 
-^  Species  of,  who  administer  the  moral 

sanction,  yi,  858. 


Judges—Rules  concerning  authentiGatidn 
for  the  use  of,  yii.  184-188.    . 

—  of  last  resort — ^the  only  Judges  on  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  whose  time  there  is 
a  certain  limit,  yii.  350-851. 

—  Opinion  against  retiring  allowances  to, 
ix.81. 

^-  of  Ooorts  of  Appeal—- Proiyisiotts  regard- 
ing, in  Ck»nstitutional  Code,  ix.  585-588. 
8m  Appellate  Judicatories. 

—  Reasons  why  they  should  not  be  chosen 
fmm,  among  profsasional  lawyers,  iz.  A92- 
595. 

—  Functions  of,  by  theConsfitutional  Code. 
See  Judiciary  CoUectiyely. 

—  casually  animadyerted  on,  L  187,240, 
448  ;  iL  11,  73,  109,  111,  122,  151, 152, 
181,  208,  238,  896,  422-428,  425,  456, 
466  %  575;  iu. 280-288, 851, 352, 406-407, 
505, 566  n,  568  n;  iy.  484 ;  y.  5, 6, 202, 233- 
287,  462,  467,  472,  489,  508,  515,  522- 
523,  529,  533,  575,  588;  ri.  14,  22,  23, 
26, 32, 86, 40-41,  50-51,  53-57, 97  n,  100, 
102,  103,  104,  112,  113,  138,  150,  175- 
176,  178-179,  181,  182,  184,  266-267, 
269,  273,  814,  826,  388,  864,  889,  400, 
445,  468,  464,  491,  494  n,  516  n,  517  n, 
547  n,  557,  581;  yii.  44,  106,  155,  159- 
160,  192,  193,  194-195,  285,  290,  291, 
829,  381,  887,  890,  480,  478^  484  n,  519, 
546  n,  565  ;  yiii.  472,  474;  ix.  2,  186, 
193, 196,  391,  414,  462,  463,  470n,.502, 
511,514,578,604. 

Judgee---The  £^lish— their  conduct  as  to 
findings  under  forty  shillings,  marks  their 
disapprobation  of  death-punishment,  i. 
526-527. 

Connexion  of  sinister  interest-  ^  of, 

with  that  of  the  crown,  iL  1 1-12. 

Example  of  mendacity  shown  by,  $• 

60. 

Indifbrence  nit,  to  effects  of  th^  pro- 
ceedings on  offenders,  ii.  119. 

A  plan  for  their  making  rules  for  ar- 
rangement of  business,  &c.,  subject  to 
disallowance  by  Crown  or  either  House, 
iii.  367-871. 

Inapplicability  of  the  designations  of 

the,  iii.  897  n. 

Their  method  of  respecting  the  De- 

datation  of  Rights,  iii.  427  n. 

though  haying  seats  in  the  LegMa- 

tnre,  how  indolent  as  law  reformers,  iy. 
314. 

—  —  Remoyal  of,  on  address  fh>m  Parlia- 
ment— ^Merits  of  the  system,  iy.  361  n. 

only  denied  seats  in  Uie  Commons, 

when  they  haye  to  attend  on  the  Lords, 

iy.  380. 
Eril  of  thehr  haying  seats  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  iy.  381. 
Means  of  corrupt  misinterpretation 

which  the  uncertainty  of  the  common  law 

giyesthem,  iy.  489. 
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JodgM — The  English — Check  on,  of  juries 
— ^how  done  away  by  inflaenee,  t«  69- 
76. 

Pnrposee  to  which  their  inflnenoe  on 

jories  may  be  made  sabseirient,  t.  88-97. 

Interests  to  the  action  of  which  they 

stand  exposed,  r.  91 -97.  Position  and 
profession  from  which  they  are  taken  giro 

.  sympaUiy  with  the  higher  classes  and 
with  delinqaents,  91.  Fees  in  their  ▼»- 
rioos  shapes,  ib.  Worse  than  other  eoan- 
iries  where  they  sre  liable  to  palpable 
bribery  only,  which  can  be  obriated,  92. 
Falsehood  learned  in  the  manner  of  ae- 
qniring  Jorisdiction,  ib.  Fictions  and 
tiieir  influence,  92-98.  Legalisation  of 
pillage  by  its  antiquity--oomm<m  law, 
98.  Banefhl  influence  in  making  of  sta- 
tute law,  98-94.  Illustrations,  ib.  n. 
Eril  done  by  laudation  of  the  impurities 
in  the  system,  95.  Intimidation,  ritnpe- 
ratiTo  and  contemptuous  expressions 
levelled  against  those  who  attempt  re- 
form, 96-97. 

Their  exertions  hi  crushing  the  li- 
berty of  the  Press,  T.  97-101. 

Haring  so  many  abuses  of  their  own 

to  protect,assist  in  guardingother  people's, 
T.  99-100. 

Doctrines  and  rules  by  which,  fai  libel 

actions,  they  crush  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
T.  105-114. 

— -  —  Illustrations  of  their  lax  views  of  the 
obligatoriness  of  aots  of  Parliament,  t. 
126  n,  140. 

Their  propensity  to  found  on  and 

support  the  abuses  of  their  predecessors, 

.    T.  142-143. 

Instances  of  their  nullifying  statutes 

.  In  the  case  of  Howard's  Act  and  others, 
with  proposed  remedy,  r.  176-186. 

(>eation  of  the  Mendadty-license  by, 

through  encouragement  to  oaths,  which 
being  the  only  punishable  form  of  false- 
hood, was  held  to  license  it  in  all  others, 
T.  197-200. 

Their  influence  oyer  the  minds  of 

jnrpnen  in  relation  to  the  obligations  of 
oaths  compared  with  priestcraft,  t.  204- 
205. 

—  *-  Make  laws  by  inflicting  them  as  dogs 
are  taught  obedience,  t.  285. 

The  extent  to  which  they  are  under 

the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  possessing 
the  power  of  promotion,  &c,  v.  889-842. 

Conduct  of,  with  respect  to  fees,  &c, 

animadTerted  on  in  "  Indications  respect- 
ing Lord  Eldon,"  t.  848-886. 

^-  —  Creation  of  foes  by,  rendered  illegal 
by  Tarious  acts  of  Parliainent,  t.  858-854. 

Lord  Eldon's  Act  for  legalising  the 

creation  of  fees  by  the,  criticised,  t.  862- 
864. 

Erils  created  by  the  sinister  intei^ 


0^  the  foundation  of  the  complaints  in 
the  Petition  for  justice,  t.  444-445. 

Judges— The  English—Ohrigin  of  granting 
writs  to,  to  try  causes,  t.  446. 

Their  license  of  mendacity  to  litigants 

— an  article  in  the  Petition  for  justice,  t. 
45M52. 

In  connexion  with  the  Mendacity- 

Ucense,  ri.  22-28;  riL  268-270.  See 
Mendadty-license. 

The  cibnoes  of  lying  and  theft  per*^ 

petrated  hi  their  system  <?  flctions,  r.  458. 

Their  sinister  interest  in  the  system 

of  administering  oaths  exposed  in  Petition 
for  justice,  T.  458*460. 

Notes  of,  substituted  for  oflidal  re- 
cord of  eyidence,  t.  475. 

Their  deciding  on  grounds  ftveign  te 

the  merits— a  grieymce  chaiged  in  the 
Petition  for  justice,  t.  476*480. 

The  manner  in  which  they  ^lit  ju- 
risdictions described,  r.  482-483^ 

Early— The  conflicts  of  for  jurisdic- 
tion and  fees,  described  in  Petition  for 
justice,  T.  491-494. 

charged,  in  the  abridged  Petition  for 

justice,  with  licensing,  rewarding,  com- 
pelling, and  practising  mendacity,  t.  510- 
518. 

—  —  The  imputability  of  cozruption  to» 
T.  589-541.  Although  no  bribery  and  in* 
dividual  corruption,  yet  cozruption  by 
wholesale,  ib.  Manifested  in  grasping  for 
power — support  of  class-interests — aid  to 
the  government  agauist  the  people,  ib. 

Paying  by  fees — Brougham's  opin- 
ions on,  criticised,  v.  588-589. 

-.  —  Constitutional  evils  that  may  be  com- 
mitted by,  vL  10  n. 

Snisterinterestof,in  judicature  suc- 
ceeded that  of  monarch,  ri.  11. 

Their  creation  of,  and  alteration  of 

laws  animadverted  on,  vL  18, 529  n,  552- 
558. 

Conscious  of  the  unfltness  of  their 

mode  of  extracting  evidence  by  affidavit, 
vL  40-42. 

The  system  of  deposition  evidence  kept 

up  by  their  sinister  interest,  vL  42-48. 

Province  of  juries  in  respect  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  invaded  by,  vL  50- 
51. 

Their  interest  in  the  evils  of  exdn- 

sion  of  evidence,  vi.  108-105. 

Sinister  interest  of,  occasioning  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  ri.  178. 

will  set  aside  eridence  as  suspldons 

which  a  party  would  not  have  the  effirou' 
tery  to  call  so,  vL  484. 

Legislation  for  the  sole  interest  of, 

vL445. 

will  not  decide  on  any  kind  Of  eri- 
dence but  affidarit,  in  which  they  have  a 
nnister  interest^  ri.  468-464. 
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Jndxes— The  EngliBh^-treating  peijary  as 
a  joke^  Ti.  465. 

persuading  criminal  to  withdraw  plea 

ofgnilt^Ti.  473. 

daily  certify  iSblflehoods,  tL  557. 

instead  of  providing  means  of  evi- 

denee^lie  by  to  take  advantage  of  those 
who  make  mistakes,  vi.  565. 

Alliance  between  their  sinister  In- 
terest and  that  of  lawyers,  viL  201-209. 
See  Interest — sinister. 

Admissions  as  to  personal  purity  of 

the  existing,  vii.  204, 212. 

Use  to,  of  the  exclusion  of  litigants 

ftom  their  presence,  yii.  282-233. 

Arbitrary  powers  conferred  on,  by 

the  principle  of  nullification,  viL  258-259. 

Influence  of  party  fiseling  on,  viL 

259. 

their  interest  in  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem of  written  pleading,  vii  274-275. 

have    given   themselves   arbitrary 

power  through  fictions  of  law,  vii.  287. 

Emulation  among — extent  to  which 

it  may  operate,  vii  288-289. 

Their  privilege  of  resorting  to  the 

literal,  or  the  equitable  enforcement  of  the 
law  at  discretion,  vii.  308-309. 

Contempt  shown  by,  to  the  authority 

of  the  legislature,  viL  31 1-315. 

The  theory  that  formalities  are  a 

check  on,  considered,  vii.  824. 

General  remarks  on  the  manner  in 

which,  notwithstanding  individual  inte- 
grity, they  ar6  in  the  mass  subject  to  sin- 
bter  influences,  viL  329-334. 

Dicta  of,  on  exclusion  of  evidence,  viL 

840-341. 

Diversity  of  opinion  among,  as  to  ex- 
clusion of  iritnesses  for  improbity,  vii. 
411. 

Testimony  o^  would  be  excluded, 

were  mendacity  a  just  ground  for  exclu- 
sion, viL  415-420. 

Want  of  a  regulated  and  constant 

system  of  attendance  for — indolence  in 
some  departments,  and  in  others  health 
bartered  for  the  power  and  emolument, 
ix.  519-521. 

Independence  of— The  accomplish- 
ment of,  fklsely  attributed  to  George  III., 
X.  548-549. 

Plot  by,  in  Henry  Ylth's  time,  to 

seiie  land  by  outlawing,  x.  568. 

Judge  of  proposed  Dispatch  Court — Ac- 
count of  powers,  exemptions,  and  checks 
proposed  for,  iii.  311. 

— Account  of  provisions  in  Bill, 

for  locating  and  remunerating,  iii.  308- 
309. 

Provisions  for  the  location  of, 

by  the  baUot  of  the  suitors,  iiL  330-335. 

Remuneration  of,  ilL  335-341. 

To  be  by  salary,  not  fees,  ib. 
Vol.  XI. 


Judge  of  proposed  Dispatch  Courts-Depu- 
tes of— Account  of  provisions  for,  liL  310- 
311. 

Deputes  of— Appointment  of 

— to  be  nominated  by  judge,  aad  unpaid, 
iu.  343-844. 

Powers,    exemptions,    and 

checks  of,  iiL  345-376.  Introductory 
note  with  analysis,  345-349.  Considera- 
tions with  respect  to  end  and  means,  346. 
Subject-matters — things,  and  persons,  ib. 
Powers  in  the  abstract — Prehensive, 
Dispositive,  and  Imperative,  346-347. 
Applied  powers — Sistitive,  Evocative,  Pu- 
nitive, Remunerative,  Satisfoctive,  Self- 
extensive,  Self-regulative,  347-848.  Ope- 
rators, time,  purposes,  occasions,  348. 
Provision  for  stopphig  proceedings  in 
original  court,  848-349.  Provision  for 
requisite  authority  over  persons,  things, 
and  instruments,  349.  Prehensive  aad 
dispositive  power,  ib.  Provision  for 
transference  of  documents  from  Equity 
court,  350-362.  When  transmission  not 
made,  prehensors  authorised  to  take,  with 
power  to  overcome  obstacles,  obstruc- 
tions, &0.,  352-353.  Prehension  of  things 
intrinsic^y  valuable  by  way  of  execu- 
tion, with  the  order  of  preference  in  which 
they  should  be  taken,  354-355.  Counter- 
security,  356.  Consignment  of  property 
in  dispute,  356-357.  Discretionary  power 
to  judge,  357.  Protection  to  him  from 
interference,  ib.  Punishment  for  obstruc- 
tions and  deception,  with  exemplifica- 
tions, 357-358.  Considerations  as  to  evil- 
consciousness,  aad  heedlessness,  in  mea- 
suring punishment,  358.  Prehension  and 
incarceration  of  offenders,  358-859.  Limits 
of  coercion,  359.  Modes  of  punishment, 
360.  Persons  at  whose  instance  it  may 
proceed,  ib.  Considerations  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  punishment  with  relation  to 
the  gain  by  the  offence,  the  affluence  of  the 
party,ftc.,  ib.  English  practice, 361-362n. 
Power  to  award  damages  without  jury, 
862-363.  Evidence  to  be  elicited  from  any 
quarter  and  in  any  form,  364-365.  Power 
to  profibr  expense  of  evidence  which  he 
thinks  good  and  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able, 366-367.  Power  in  relation  to 
questions  divided  between  Equity  and 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  867.  The  same 
authority  over  any  common  law  courts  as 
the  Eqidty  court  would  have  had,  ib. 
Plan  fir  judge  making  rules  for  carrying 
out  the  system,  subject  to  disallowanoe 
by  Crown  or  either  House  of  Parliament, 
367-368.  Reasons  for  the  measure  to  be 
stated  by  judge,  and  in  disallowance, 
reason,  or  statement  that  none  assigned, 
369.  The  power  inclusive  of  that  of 
making  rules  and  orders,  ib.  No  ob- 
jection to  such  regulatioui  that  it  ia  con- 
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trary  to  statute,  370-371.  Obstrnctioiu 
by  other  ooarts  null,  37 1.  Habeas  corpus 
may  be  sned  out,  but  not  to  give  power 
to  disincarceratej  871-374.  Punishment 
for  oormption,  oppression^  or  extortion 
by  the  Judge,  374.  General  remarks  on 
the  temper  in  which  the  established  judi- 
catories would  be  likely  to  treat  the  pro- 
posed powers  of  the  judge,  375-876. 

Judge  of  proposed  Dispatch  Court — Grounds 

[  of  decision  for,  iii.  388-390. 

Method  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions and  obserrations  of,  lit  418. 

-^ Power  of,  in  regulating  the 

amount  of  penalties,  iii.  426-427,  427- 
428  n. 

Judges — Auxiliary,  in  proposed  Dispatch 
Court,  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
BMster,  adjust  divisions,  Ac,  iii.  395-406. 

Judge- Advocate — The  duties  of,  in  Courts- 
martial,  ix.  419-422. 

Judge-Appellate.  Nature  and  fiinctions  of 
a,  ix.  466-467. 

To  give  opinion  as  to  integrity^  &c., 

of  judge-immediate,  in  reversing  lus  de- 
crees, iL  168. 

Proceedings  bef(H«,  ii.  166-167. 

Judge  and  Co.  The  use  of  the  expression 
explained  and  vindicated,  v.  869. 

Judges-Immediate — Provisions  specially  re- 
garding, in  the  Constitutional  Code,  m 
distinct  from  those  applicable  to  the  Ju- 
diciary collectively,  ix.  541^44;— 

Might   attendance  of,  ix.  541^42. 

Cases  of  crime  or  calamity,  541.  Per- 
forms duty  of  Registrar,  in  minuting,  &c., 
ib.  Night  registers,  and  night-attendance 
registers,  ib.  Arrai^gements  of  the  night- 
chamber,  rules  for  admission,  ftc,  54 1-542. 

Out-door   attendance,  ix.  542-544. 

Purposes  enumerated,  542.  Maximizing 
the  instructiveness  of  evidence— convert- 
ing oral  into  real  by  inspection,  542-548. 
Preservation  of  evidence  from  deperition, 
543.  Invention  of  damage  in  operation 
through  calamity,  or  delinquency,  ib.  In- 
cidental out-door  registry,  with  beads  4>f 
entry,  543-544. 

-^ Deputee  of — permanent  and  occa- 
sional— Provision  for,  in  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  544-554.    8ee  Deputes. 

Judges — Police,  of  the  metropolis — Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  plan  for  raising  the  salaries 
of,  criticised,  v.  328-348. 

Judges— Single-seated — Reasons  for  em- 
ployment of,  in  preference  to  many, 
iv.  325-328.  Responsibility,  reputation, 
promptitude,  certainty  and  cleanees,  ab- 
sence of  dispute,  fte.,  325.  Economy,  ib. 
Confiision  from  multitude  of  judges  (un- 
less where  one  chosen  for  duty,  and  the 
multiplicity  abandoned)  illustrated  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  ftc,  326.  Rea- 
sons for  the  partiality  to  numbers   dis- 


played in  the  French  National  Assembly, 
826-827.  Prejudices  arising  out  of  an 
epigram  by  Montesquieu,  327-828. 

Judges— Single-seated— The  superior  adap- 
tation of,  to  judicial  duties  &rther  con- 
sidered, V.  555-556.  Dependence  on 
public  opinion,  555.  No  person  to  shift 
responsibilitj  on,  ib.  No  person  to 
share  odium  with  him,  ib.  No  person 
In  hiB  own  position  to  support  him  in 
class  prejudices,  ib.  Cannot  give  effeo- 
tuation  to  a  bad  opinion  wi^out  com- 
mitting himself,  ib.  No  one  to  share  his 
merit  kidoiqg  right,  555-556.  Hisrepata- 
tion  rests  on  his  acts,  556.  Less  arbitrary 
power,  ib.  What  renders  plurality  neces- 
sary to  a  legislature  does  not  apply,  ib. 
More  intelligence  and  exertion,ib.  Promp- 
titude, ib.  Any  advantages  tiiat  are  waX 
in  a  numerous  judicatory  may  be  secured 
by  A  numerous  auditory,  ib.  Where  plu- 
rality of  heads  wanted  for  investigation, 
&C,  may  be  had  by  appeals,  ib.  Saving 
of  delay  and  expense,  ib. 

Reasons  for,  as  expounded  in 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  470-473. 

The  principle  o^  urged  in  **  Scotch 

Reform,"  v.  18-22. 

Jndge-made-law — characterized  as  a  quasi- 
command,  iiL  228. 

Origin  and  progress  of,vii.  197, 

261. 

Effect  of,  in  counteracting  the  Le- 
gislature, iii.  280-283. 

View  of  the  encroachments  of,  iii. 

370  n. 

Specimen  o^  in  the  enlaigement 

of  the  law  of  conspiracy  by  Mansfield  and 
EUenborough,  v.  248-249. 

when  on  the  merits  has  some  ana- 
logy with  justice,  but  when  not  on  the 
merits  is  the  strongest  ease  of  ex-poet- 
fitcto  law,  V.  477-478. 

Examples  of  the  &lse  inferenoes 

of,  vL  53-57. 

Indeterminateness  And  other  de- 
fects of,  in  regard  to  evidence,  character- 
ized, vi.  142. 

— Justice  purchased  under,  vi.  101. 

casually  animadverted  on,  v.  5, 

235,  339,  354,  374  n,  500;  vi.  107,  109, 
112, 113, 150, 391,  552;  vii.  195  n,  447  n; 
ix.  8^,  322,  480;  X.  575. 

Judgment — A  faculty  of  the  mind  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  viiL 
76. 

—  The  liability  of,  to  be  operated  upon  by 
interest,  L  217-21^. 

—  as  an  operation  of  Logic,  viii.  225. 

—  Private.  Those  who  f^l  unfit  to  exer- 
cise, instead  of  being  humble,  are  intole- 
rant, ii.  892-893. 

—  Private.  Blackstone  against  the  right 
of,  L  230. 
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Jtadgmeni-i-Aeto  ar,o?erlooked,and  referred 
to  mere  opermtions  of  the  eeneefly  Tiii.  320- 
321. 

—  The.  How  inflaenoed  in  political  mat- 
ters, iiL  448-449. 

—  The.  How  fkr  nnder  the  dominion  of 
thewiU^TiL  107-108. 

Judgment  (judicial)— Varions  groundi  of, 
▼i.  7  n. 

—  in  one  oafle,  how  fiff  oTidenee  in  another, 
▼ii.  170-173. 

'—  hy  defluilt  renders  pleading  eonclnsiye 
evidenoe,  vu  28 ;  tu.  246-249,  545-547, 
551-552. 

—  Plaintiir  should  not  have,  without  pro- 
dnoing  endence,  rii.  547. 

—  hr  consent,  Ti.  480-481. 

—  £m  Decree. 

Judication  with  relation  to  procedure,  ii.  27- 
28. 

Judicatory — The  attributes  of  a,  in  respect 
to  ruling  interest,  fbnetions,  and  opera- 
tions, Tiii.  563-564. 

—  Plan  of  a,  to  be  called  the  Court  of 
Lords'  Delegates,  t.  55-60. 

—  Inquiry,  for  collecting  endence  in  rela- 
tion to  legislative  projects,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  181- 
188.    See  Legislature. 

Judicatories — Intercourse  between,  in  pro- 
cedure between  parties  distant  f^m  each 
other,  U.  99-103. 

—  Account-taking.  Proposal  for,  ii.  181- 
182. 

—  Appellate.  Provisions  regarding,  in  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  585-588.  £^«  Appel- 
late Judicatories. 

—  Official — The  Public-opinion  Tribunal 
compared  with  the,  viiL  561-572.  See 
Public  Opinion. 

Jadicature— Origin  of,  viL  197-198. 

—  General  view  of  the  ends  of,  ii.  8-11. 
Extent  of  measures  for  security  of  forth- 
comingness,  8.  Publicity  a  security,  ib. 
Sinister  interest,  and  its  injiuence,  9.  l^xi- 
miiation  of  redress,  and  minimization  of 
hardship,  ib.  Means  to  these  ends,  ib. 
Punishment  for  evil  consciousness  or  teme- 
rity by  suitor,  ib.  Eleemosynary  assis- 
tance to  litigants,  9.  Presence  of  parties 
at  the  court,  10.  Means  of  execution,  de- 
finitive, and  provisional,  ib.  Means  of 
probation,  10-11.  Means  of  communica- 
tion with  parties,  &c.,  11. 

—  Ends  of,  apt  and  unapt^  ii.  11-15.  For- 
mer, the  ends  of  justice,  1 1.  Actual  ends 
of  judicature  in  England,  and  tiieir  cause, 
11-12.  Proper  end  with  regard  to  num- 
ber of  suits — Maximisation  of  good — Mi- 
nimization of  bad,  12.    How  lawyer's  in- 

,  terest  opposed  to  this,  13.  Absurd  prac- 
tice of  consulting  those  interested  against 
relbrms  about  them,  ib.  Consultation  of 
Lawyers  and  Judges  an  illustration,  13-15. 


Judicature — Establishment  of  a  Court  of,  for 
deciding  in  differences  between  nations, 
u.  552-554. 

—  Reasons  why  there  should  only  be  a 
single  judge  to  each,  iv.  325-328;  v.  555- 
556.    See  Judges — Single-seated. 

—  Uniformity  in,  obtainable  by  a  Central 
Court  of  AppeiJ,  iv.  348-349. 

—  Mechanical — substituted  to  Mental — a 
grievance  charged  in  Petition  for  justice, 
V.  472-473. 

—  Relation  of  evidence  to,  vL  7-8. 
-^  Relation  of,  to  law,  vi.  7. 

—  Collateral  ends  of,  defined,  vi.  12  n  f . 

—  How  fkr  the  vices  of,  are  the  effect  of  de- 
sign, viL  210-211. 

—  Natural  system  o£  See  Natural  Sys- 
tem. 

—  should  always  be  preceded  by  regula- 
tion, vi.  529  n. 

—  Proper  ends  of,  vi.  8-9.  Divided  into 
positive  and  negative,  ib. 

—  False  but  practised  ends  of,  vi.  10-11. 

—  Ends  of,  opposite  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
ViL  199-201. 

—  Evils  resulting  from  the  power  of ;— di- 
rect and  collateral,  vi.  9-10. 

—  List  of  devices  for  promoting  the  ends 
of,  at  the  expense  of  ends  of  justice,  vii. 
225-226. 

—  Mechanical,  as  a  device  of  the  Technical 
System  of  Procedure,  vii.  246-249. 

—  as  a  branch  of  Ethics— Position  of,  in 
the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Science,  viii  95. 

—  Evil  influence  of  Monarchy  on,  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Bench,  ix.  142-143. 

—  Technical  system  of.  See  Technical 
System. 

Judicatures— MUitary — Provision   for,    in 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  392-395.     See 

Defensive  Force. 
Judicial  application— in  the  Principles  of 

procedure,  iL  33-49.    See  Application. 
Judicial  authority — Subordination  of  to  the 

legislative  in  a  free  country,  ix.  119- 

124. 
Judicial  book-keeping— System  of,  vii.  63- 

64, 595-596. 
Judicial  oifices— Use  of  record  of  the  trans- 
actions at,  vl.  76-77. 
Official  evidence  as  fhmished  by,  vi. 

561-566.    See  Official  Evidence. 
Judicial  procedure.    See  Judicature  ;  Pro- 

cedore. 
Judicial  registration— System  of,  proposed, 

vi.  330. 
Judicial  services — Nature  of,  vl.  210. 
Those  that  are  independent  of  the 

conferring  a  new  right,  vi.  9  n  *. 
Judicial  committee  of  the  Priv^  Council — 

Formation  of,  X.  431. 
Judicial  communication,  with  relation  to 

procedure,  iL  52-57.  1S00  Communication. 
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Jadicial  £6tabli9]iinent  in  France — The  au- 
thor's dranght  of  a  code  for,  proposed  as 
a  snocedanenm  to  that  of  the  oommittee 
of  the  National  Assembly,  it.  287-304  i— 

—  : Courts   of  justice   in    general 

with  relation  to,  ir.  287-289.  Fountain 
of  justice,  287.  Election  of  judges,  ib. 
Justice  to  be  gratis,  ib.  No  taxes  on 
justice,  ib.  Judges  not  to  be  legisla- 
tors, ib.  Rules  deriyable  from  their  de- 
crees to  be  law  till  legislatiTely  super- 
seded, ib.  Judges  to  hare  no  regulating 
power,  ib. ;  but  power  of  proTisional  set- 
tlement of  noTel  points, ib.;  and  may  sus- 
pend laws,  reporting  to  the  Legislature 
and  superior  courts,  287-288.  Judges  to 
report  where  literal  execution  of  the  law 
produces  inconyenience,  288.  Judges  to 
enforce  acts  of  subordinate  legislatures  if 
within  their  sphere,  ib.  Judicial  office  to 
be  for  life,  ib.  Procedure  public,  ib. 
litigants  to  appear  by  themselyes  or 
counsel,  ib.  Monopolies  of  law  practice 
abolished,  ib.  Parties  to  appear  person- 
ally, ib.  Priyileges  as  to  jurisdiction  abo- 
lished, ib.  Power  of  evocation  to  be  pro- 
Tided  Ibr,  ib.  System  of  procedure  and 
of  penal  Uw  to  be  framed,  288-289. 

Distribution  and  graduation  of 

courts  in.  It.  289.  Parish  and  district 
courts,  ib.  Appeal,  ib.  Single-seated 
courts,  ib.  Jurisdiction  uniTersal  in  their 
territory,  save  as  to  oourts-martial,  mari- 
time and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
power  of  representatiTe  assemblies  to 
preserTe  order  where  they  are  sitting,  ib. 

.  Pursuer  and  defender  general,  ib.  De- 
putes to  these  and  to  the  judges,  ib. 

Judges  of  the  ordinary  courts  of. 

It.  289-294.  Appointment,  eonHmtance, 
p^wer,  and  rank,  289-290.  Election,  289. 
Fixed  age  and  amount  of  experience,  289- 
290.  Vacancies  of  upper  grades  to  be 
filled  from  lower,  and  lowest  grade  from 
deputes,  290.  Office  to  be  for  life  except 
as  excepted,  ib.  Power  OTer  all  persons 
for  enforcement  of  decrees,  ib.  Bank  in 
his  own  and  other  jurisdictions,  ib.  Judge 
to  haTe  no  collateral  occupation,  lb.  No 
Tote  or  influence  at  elections,  ib.  Pay, 
290-291.  Expense  to  lie  on  the  district, 
290.  Patriotic  auction,  ib.  luTontory  of 
qualifications  to  be  distributed  among 
electors,  290-291.  luTontory  of  priTate 
fortune,  which  liable  to  a  rateable  dednc* 
tion,  291.  Full  salary  to  continue  in 
ease  of  amotion  without  forfeiture,  291. 
AtUndance,  291-292.  Judgment  seat 
aerer  to  be  Tacant  in  ordinary  courts 
daring  the  judicial  day,  or  in  appeal 
e<iarts  when  there  are  cases  for  hearing, 
ib.  Pay  to  be  daily  and  for  daUy  at- 
tendance, 292.  Oath  of  qfiee,  292-293. 
Jkpnfo,  298-294.    Duty  and  power,  293. 


No  pay,  ib.  Principal  responsible,  ibt 
Oath  and  attendance,  294.  Oecasional 
deputes  for  particular  duties,  ib.  Shift- 
ing of  causes  to  be  aToided,  ib.  Beapon- 
nbilUy,  ib.  Grades  of  punishment  for 
malTcrsatiott,  ib. 

Judicial  Establishment  in  France— Joris- 
diction  in.  It.  294-296.  Natural  and 
occasional  court,  294.  Causes  as  to 
immoTcable  property  to  the  court  of 
^e  subject  matter,  294-295.  Other 
causes  to  be  begun  in  jurisdiction  of  de^ 
fendant,  295.  Arrangements  for  prepon- 
derant couTenience,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  parties,  ib.  Liabili- 
ties of  phuntifii9  purposely  occasioning  in- 
couTenience,  ib.  CouTenienoe  of  all  par^ 
ties  to  be  considered,  ib.  Facilities  for  a 
mutual  choice  of  a  court,  ib.  Causes  of 
citizens  arising  beyond  the  territory  belong 
to  defendant's  jurisdiction,  ib.  ProTisioD 
for  orders  of  foreign  courts,  ib.  Arrange- 
ment where  judge  admits  cause  of  par- 
tiality, or  it  is  suspected,  295-296.  Pn>- 
Tisions  against  pushing  extraneous  busi- 
ness on  a  court  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
regular,  ib. 

Parish  Court  according  to.  It.  296- 

298.  Clergyman  to  be  natural  judge, 
where  not  superseded  by  regular,  296- 
297.  District  assembly  may  appoint  re- 
gular judge,  297.  OfiKce  for  life,  under 
reserrations,  ib.  ETOcation  power,  ib. 
Pursuer-general  to  look  to  the  interests 
of  criminal  justice  in  District  Courts,  ib. 
Cases  in  which  Parish  judge  should  remit 
to  District,  297-298.  Place  of  Judicature, 
298. 

Immediate  District  Court  accord- 
ing to.  It.  298-299.  Immediate  judicial 
power,  conjunctly  with  Parish  judge,  29d. 
Cases  in  which  no  appeal  from  it,  except 
on  requisition  from  specified  classes  of 
persons,  298-299.  ProTisiooal  execution 
during  appeal,  with  precautions,  299. 
Punishment  for  irreparable  damage,  ib. 

District  Court  of  Appeal  accord- 
ing to.  It.  299. 

Department  Court  according  to, 

iT.  299-300. 

Metropolitan  Court  aeoordmg  to. 

It.  300.  Constitution,  ib.  No  appeal  from, 
except  with  complaint  of  misbehaTiour,  ib. 

National  Assembly  Court  accord- 
ing to,  It.  300. 

Pursuer-generahi   according    to, 

iT.  300-301.  '  Duty  in  ciTil  matters  to  the 
nation,  the  crown,  and  poor  litigants,  300. 
Duty  in  Penal  causes,  300-301.  Oath  of 
office,  301.  Farther  regulations  oonre- 
spondent  with  those  applicable  to  judges, 
ib. 

Defender-generals  according  to, 

iT.  301. 
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Jadioiil  EsUbliahment  in  Fnmoe — Anange- 
mento  m  to  seeiet  causes  according  to^  iv. 
SOl-808.  Classiflcation  of  cases^  where 
peace  and  honour  of  families  concerned, 
301-302. 

ProTision  for  bearing  the  expense 

of  Pftuper  litigations  aceord&g  to^iy.  303. 

Trial  by  Jury  acooi3ing  to,  ir. 

303-304;  only  by  way  of  rehearing,  and 
that  under  restrictionB,  iK  Arrangements 
for  trial,  304. 

'— The  code  for,  by  the   National 

Assembly  committee,  compared  with  the 
author's,  and  commented  on,  ir.  305-406. 

How  the  drau^t  of  a  code  for, 

was  acknowledged  in  France,  z.  223-224. 

Judicial  foculty — Application  of  Metfaodisa- 
tion  to  the  assistance  of,  TiiL  273* 

—  —  as  one  of  the  foonlties  giving  sub- 
stance to  discourse,  TiiL  300. 

Judicial  Forms — Fallacy  that  they  are  the 
shields  of  liberty,  eicposed,  riii.  478-482. 

Judicial  Independence.  The  true  principles 
of,  ir.  362-363. 

Judicial  iniquity — Extent  of  the  alarm  cre- 
ated by,  L  76. 

Judicial  Inroector,  as  an  officer,  in  the  Gon- 
stitutionu  Code,  ix.  467. 

ProTision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  569-570. 

Judicial  Oaths — Practice  of  receiTing,  re- 

-  pugnant  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  y.  219- 
220. 

How  for  diiforent  in  their  nature  and 

power  of  obligation  ftom  the  merely  pro- 
missary,  y.  218. 

8ee  Oath. 

Judicial  oppression  on  the  part  of  a  pursuer 
— Counter-security  against,  ii.  105-1 10. 

Judicial  powers — Application  usually  made 
of  the  term,  criticised,  iii.  198.  Yaiions 
operations  embraced,  ib. 

Judicial  Procedure.  Principles  of,  ii.  5- 
181.    See  Procedute. 

Judicial  Services.    Nature  of,  ii.  71. 

Judicial  transfer  to  defendant's  judicatory 
to  receiye  his  statement,  ii.  1 15-1 16. 

Judicial  trust — Breach  ol^  as  an  oifence,  i. 
132-133  n. 

Judiciary  CoUectiyely — Proyisions  regard- 
ing, in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  454- 
541  f- 

Preliminary  observations,  ix.    454- 

456.  Indignation  created  in  those  who 
have  a  sinister  interest  in  existing  sys- 
tems, 454.  Connexion  of  judicial  estab- 
lishment with  procedure,  454-455.  Op- 
pressiveness obviated  in  that  department 
by  throwing  all  burdens  on  the  party  in 
the  wrong,  455.    Elements  of  injustice  in 

.  existing  systems — ^Taxes  on  justice,  foes, 
unapproachableness  of  Judicatures,  &c., 
455-456. 

Excepted  Judicatories,  ix.  456-459. 


What  included  in  the  term  Judicat<a7, 
456.  The  excepted  are  Legislational  and 
Military  Judicatories,  457.  How  for 
proceedings  in  military,  necessarily  dis- 
tinct from  those  in  other  Judicatories,  ib. 
Courts  in  practice,  but  without  reason, 
excepted — Audit  Courts  and  Courts  of 
Claims,  457-458.  Reasons  for  employing 
the  word  Judicatory  instead  of  Court, 
which  is  ambiguous,  and  has  corrupt  uses, 
458-459. 

Judiciary  Collectively— Actors  in  the  Judicial 
theatre,  ix.  459-464.  Judiciary  applicant 
— principal  or  assistant,  459.  Party  prof- 
fering service — either  aid-tenderer  or  in- 
formant,459-460.  Judge's  fonctions — Pre- 

.  intekpretative,  and  Non-contestational- 
evidenoe-elicitation,460.  Pursuer  and  De- 
fendant, ib.  Incompletely  and  completely 
constituted  suits,  ib.  Former  where  the 
place  of  one  of  the  parties  is  occupied  bv 
the  judge,  ib.  Sources  of  division,  with 
correqKmdent  f^iecies  and  denominations 
of  assistance  in  litiscontestation,  460-461. 
Different  chains  of  Judicial  assistants, 
461-462.  Redundant  Judiciary  assistants 
in  practice— Special  pleaders,  at,  and 
under  the  bar,  462.  Equity  Draughtsmen, 
462-463.  (Quantity  of  redundant  and 
mendacious  matter  prepared  by,  ib.  Ne- 
cessity of  the  parties'  own  presence — 
opposite  practice  created  under  sinister 
interest,  463-464. 

Judiciary  Functionaries,  ix.  464-467. 

Enumeration  of,  as  divided  into  Magis- 
terial and  Mmisterial,  464-465.  Mamt- 
terial — Functions  of  the  Judge,  465;  Re- 
gistrar, ib.;  Government  Advocate,  ib.; 
EleemosynaiT  Advocate,  ib ;  Q,uasi-Jury, 
465-466.  ^tfitftma^—Judiciary  Mes- 
senger, 466;  Prehensor,ib.;  Door-keeper, 
ib.; Guard,  ib.;  Jailor,  ib.;  Quasi-lietor, 
ib.;  Vendue  Master,  ib.;  Justice  jMinister, 
467 ;  Judicial  Inspector,  ib. ;  Lowl 
Headman,  ib. ;  Local  Headman's  Regis- 
trar, ib.  Cases  in  which  an  obligation  or 
a  duty  on  persons  at  large  to  assist  Judi- 
catures, ib. 

Grades  of  Judicatories,  ix.  468-470. 

Immediate  judicatory  in  each  sub-dis- 
trict, 468.  Appellate  in  each  district,  ib. 
Reasons  for  appeal — security  of  aptitude 
by  supervisance  of  ability,  checks  on  cor- 
ruption, &c.,  incitement  to  diUgence,  &c., 
468-469.  Reasons  for  not  more  than  two 
grades — Expense  and  delay,  coupled  with 

.  absence  of  satisfactory  certainty,  469. 
Reasons  for  giving  the  right  in  all  sorts  of 
suits,  469-470. 

Numbers  in  a  judicatory,  ix.  470- 

473.  Only  one,  470.  Reason  the  same 
as  in  the  ministerial  department,  with 
additional  control  from  the  open  discus- 
sion, ib.     Exceptions — the  Legishtture, 
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Qiiam-JiiT7,Mid  Military  oonrts,  ib.  Fal- 
key  that  namber  gires  responsibility, 
471.  Enoonrages  indolence  and  torpor, 
ib.  Oceasions  expense  and  delay,  by  con- 
oentrating  the  judges  who  shonld  be  dis- 
tributed oTer  tiie  oonntry;  ib.  Namber 
of  judges  in  the  French  supreme  court — 
in  that  case,  howerer,  perhaps  a  succeda- 
nenm  for  a  worse  method  of  spending  the 
money,  471-472.  Number  of  Judges  in 
English  practice— contradictions— some- 
times one,  sometimes  several  employed — 
one  or  the  other  system  must  be  wrong, 
472-478.  House  of  Lords  and  Justices  of 
Peace— both  subject  to  the  objection  of 
being  unlimited  in  number,  ib. 

Judiciary  Colleetiyely — Fields  of  serrice,  iz. 
478-476.  IKstricts  and  subdistriets,  478. 
Subdistricts  such  that  a  person  may  walk 
to  the  justice-chamber  and  return  within 
twenty-four  hours,  478-474.  Economy  in 
the  numerousness  and  dispersal  of  the  tri- 
bunals, 474.  Appellate  judicatories — ap- 
proachability  less  necessary,  as  no  new 
eridence  or  pleadings  to  be  elicited,  ib. 
In  a  country  like  E^land,  should  be  in 
the  metropolis,  ib.  Except  iu  the  spe- 
cially excepted  judicatories — no  distribu- 
tion of  suiti  among  different  classes  of 
courts :  all  judicatories  immediate  and 
appellate  competent  to  all  cases,  475. 

Intercommunity  of  judiciid  serrice, 

ix.  476-479.  Power  of  invasion — or  power 
on  the  part  of  a  judge  in  whose  territory 
operation  has  commenced  to  follow  it  up 
against  persons  and  things  beyond  it,  476. 
Precautions,  476-477.  Instances  of  in- 
compatibility between  the  operations  of 
the  diffSerent  judicatories,  477.  Jnrisdic- 
tion-a4justiye  fVmetion,  ib.  Intercommu- 
nity of  jurisdiction — Reconciliation  of  ibis 
with  the  partition  into  local  jurisdictions, 
477-478.  Distinction  as  between  an  ori- 
ginating or  home,  and  a  casual  or  extra- 
neous judicatory,  478-479. 

Functionscommontojudges,  ix.  479- 

481.  Non-distinctiye  Amotions,  or  those 
which  judges  hare  in  common  with  other 
officials,  479.  DistinctiTe  or  judicative 
ftmctions,  ib.  Purely  self-exercised,  or 
exercised  through  others,  ib.  llie  Trans- 
misdve  function  analysed,  479-480.  The 
several  mandates  that  may  be  issued,  480. 
The  Judicative  or  Appropriately-execu- 
tive Amotion,  480-481. 

Elementary  ftmctionB  of  judges,  &c, 

ix.  481-488.  Auditive,  Lective,  Interro- 
gative, Commentative,  Ratiocinative,  Opi- 
native.  Imperative,  Recordative,  Directive, 
Incidentally-requiskive,  Inddentally-re- 
eeptive,and  Incidentally-informative,  481  - 
48i2.  Functions  appertaining  exclusively 
to  appellate  judge— the  simply  Gonfirma- 
live,Nallifleative,Reversive,  Substitutive, 


Modiilcative,  Suspensive,  Aceelerativ^ 
Sistitive,  and  Retrotransmissive,  482-488. 

JudidaryOoUeetively— Setf^uppletiveftme- 
tion,  ix.  488-486.  Obligatioa  to  appofait  a 
depnte,483-484.  Depute hasnotthepowvr 
of  presenting  ao  act  of  the  Legislft^ve  as 
nnconstitutiMial,nor  the  locative  anddialo- 
cative  powers,  484.  Responsibility  for  de- 
pute, ib.  Method  of  appointment,  ib.  De- 
Sites  occasional,  in  case  of  emergency,  ib. 
ow  depute  displaeeable,  486.  AUmagis- 
terial  Ametionaries  exeroise  the  ftmctioB, 
ib.  Proved  that  this  the  only  system  giv- 
ing sufficiency  without  saperfluity,  ib. 
Illustration  of  the  value  set  upon  judicial 
distinction  and  power — Courts  of  Oon- 
sdence,  Danish  Reconciliation  GourtSyJiuh 
tices  of  Peace,  ib.  Other  iadneements  to 
the  depute— Prospect  of  succeeding  to  the 
principal,  official  education,  Ac,  486-486. 

Sedative  Amotion  of  judges,  ix.  488- 

487.  For  putting  down  disturimnce  in 
court,  486.  Elimination,  Imprisonment, 
security  for  good  behaviour,  ftc.,  486-487. 
Physimd  means  of  preventing  disturbanea 
where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  disturber 
as  an  accused  party  or  otherwise  in  oouriy 
487. 

Aid-eompelling  Amotion  of  judges, 

ix.  487-489.  Purposes  for  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  demand  extrinsic  aid,487- 

488.  Note  of  the  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral responsibility  of  all  persons  to  obey 
the  call,  488.  Method  of  demanding  the 
services  of  the  military  power,  488.  To 
belong  not  only  to  judges  but  to  other 
magisterial  officers,  488-489. 

Justice  for  the  helpless,  ix.  489-491. 

Impossibility  of  preparing  a  system  which 
shall  totally  exclude  the  risk  of  expense, 

489.  Necessity,  therefore,  of  protection 
to  the  indigent  and  powwrless  from  op- 
pressive operations  of  the  rich,  489-490. 
The  expense  naturftl  and  foctitious — lat- 
ter should  be  extirpated,  490.  Least  op- 
pressive incidence  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense, ib.  Establishment  of  an  equal- 
justice  Aind,  490-491.  The  regular  branch 
composed  of  penalties  on  malversation — 
juridical  vexation  and  juridical  fiilsehood, 
490-491.  Such  Amds  should  not  go  to 
the  support  of  the  establishment,  the  ser- 
vices of  which  are  to  the  Public  at  large, 
491-492.  Supplemental  branch— defici- 
encies supplied  from  other  public  sources, 
492.  Voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
circumstances  that  may  induce  to  the 
making  them,  ib.  Precautions  against 
subscriptions  and  combinations  under  this 
sanction,  ib.  Deficiency  of  existing  sys- 
tems in  providing  justice  for  the  helpless, 
498. 

Publicity,  recordation,  and  publica- 

i      tion,  provided  for,  ix.  493-494. 
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Judiciary  CoUectively — Secret  interoovee 
obviated,  iz.  494.  Proiirion  for  pnblic 
mention  of  any  communications  to  a  judge, 
tending  to  influence  him,  ib. 

Partiality   obviated,   ix.    494-496. 

Where  judge  has  an  interest—his  duty  to 
transfer  to  another  judge,  or  to  a  depute, 
494-495.  Method  of  trying  the  question 
whether  there  is  partiality,  495.  Trans- 
ference where  necessary  by  Appellate 
Judge,  ib.  Absence  of  any  check  in 
existing  systems — the  highest  and  most 
powerful  judicatories  completely  exempt 
in  England,  496. 

Migration,  ix.  496-500.    Applies  to 

judges,  and  Goyemment  and  Eleemosy- 
nary adTocates— to  prevent  their  forming 
prejudicial  local  connexions,  496.  No 
more  than  three  years  and  a  fraction  in 
one  place,  ib.  Migration,  periodical  and 
incidental,  496-497.  Causes  of  incidental 
migration,  497.  Direction  of  Justice 
Mmister,  ib.  €k)n8ideratioDS  for  the  ad- 
justment of  distance  of  migration,  ib. 
Arrangements  for  separation  between 
judges  and  GoTemment  advocates,  &c., 
to  prevent  their  having  an  understanding 
with  the  judge,  497-498.  Annual  judi- 
cial-service calendar — ^method  of  keeping 
heads  of  entry,  &c.,  498.  Incidental  Lo- 
cation and  Migration  Report,  498-499. 
Migration  not  to  apply  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  Registrar,  499.  Inconve- 
nience that  may  arise  from  shifting  causes 
from  judge  to  judge — deputation  and 
other  arrangements  in  the  code  obviate, 
499-500. 

Incidental  Complaint-book,  ix.  500- 

502.  Occasions  of  complaint — vituper- 
ative language,  menaces,  inteiTuption,&c., 
by  the  judge,  500.  Registrar  to  keep 
the  book,  and  make  entries  at  party's  re- 
quisition, ib.  Exemplars  to  be  distribut- 
ed, 500-501.  Also  complaint  if  judge 
fail  to  correct  misconduct  of  a  party,  501. 
Provision  for  reading  and  inspection,  and 
notifying  corrections,  ib.  Responsibility 
of  the  complainant,  ib.  Neglect  of  like 
provisions,  whether  against  or  in  favour 
of  the  judge,  in  existing  systems,  501* 
502. 

Judges' Contested-interpretation-re- 
porting Function,  ix.  502-504.  Promo- 
tion of  uniformity  of  decision,  and  im- 
provement, 502.  In  case  of  an  appeal,  on 
ground  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  law,  the  judge  by  ap- 
propriate form  to  give  his  interpretation 
as  opposed  to  the  appellant's,  and  his 
opinion  whether  or  not  alteration  requir- 
ed, 502-503.  Contested- Interpretation 
Report  to  be  prepared  by  Registrar,  and 
exemplars  distributed,  503.  Judge-ap- 
pellate's  Contested- Interpretation  lUport, 


508-504.  Justice  «finister  to  prepare 
like  report  for  the  Legislature,  504.  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  to  act,  ib.  An- 
nual Interpretation  Diversity  Report  and 
Table,  ib.  Provision  for  conflicting  amend- 
ments, ib. 

Judiciary  Collectively — Judges' Eventually- 
emendative  Function,  Ix.  504-508.  A  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  law,  prepared  by 
the  judge,  consulting  the  Grovemment  and 
Eleemosynary  advocates,  504-505.  Trans- 
mission to  Judge-appellate  and  Justice 
Minister,  505.  Distribution  of  exemplars, 
ib.  Mode  for  an  individual  to  suggest 
amendment  to  a  judge,  ib.  Notice  to 
Legislation  Minister,  ib.  Adoption,  if  no 
disapproval  by  Judge-appellate  or  Justice 
Minister,  and  no  motion  for  consideration 
in  the  House,  ib.  Principles  on  which,  the 
judge  to  act  to  parties  proposing  amend- 
ments, 505-506.  Matters  for  consideration 
as  to  the  mepts  of  amendments,  506.  Ob- 
jection answered,  that  the  plan  would  give 
facilities  for  &ctious  attempts— easily 
quashed  in  the  Legislature,  506-507. 
Topics  which  are  least  adapted,  com- 
pared vrith  those  which  are  most  so,  to 
this  operation,  507.  No  retroactive  pun- 
ishment in  case  of  a  new  offence,  ib. 
Profit  of  the  offence,  however,  may  be 
abstracted,  and  compensation  given  to 
sufferer,  507-508. 

Sistitive  or  Execution-staying  Func- 
tion of  Judges,  ix.  508-511.  To  be  used 
where  the  judge  thinks  that  giving  exe- 
cution to  the  letter  of  the  law  is  contrary 
to  its  spirit,  and  that  the  emendative 
fhnction  should  be  used,  508.  Method  of 
issuing  decrees  on  the  occasion,  ib.  Con- 
ditions warranting  the  exercise,  ib.  Pro- 
ceedings for  adjustment  of  the  state  of 
the  case  as  to  evidence,  &c.,  508-509. 
Considerations  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
stability of  the  law  that  might  be  raised 
if  the  practice  improperly  used,  509.  To 
be  employed  only  in  those  oases  where 
the  execution  of  the  law  would  shake 
confidence  by  its  palpable  injustice — il- 
lustrations. Merchant  of  Venice,  ftc,  ib. 
Strained  construction  a  greater  evil  than 
any  producible  by  the  system,  509-510. 
Objections  answered  as  to  the  danger  of 
judicial  interference  with  the  province  of 
Legislation,  510.  No  necessity  to  extend 
the  power  to  Judges-appellate  and  the 
Justice  Minister,  510-511. 

Preinterpretative  finction  of  judges^ 

ix.  51 1-512.  Vaed  where  a  person  wi^ea 
to  have  an  opinion  from  the  judge  of  the 
practical  operation  of  a  portion  of  the 
law,  511.  Use  of  the  emendative  function, 
if  necessary,  ib.  Precautions  against  in- 
jury to  other  interests,  and  frivolous  in- 
quiries, 51 1-512.    Uses  of  the  plan,  51 2. 
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Jodidary  CoUeettvelx-^-AppIieatioii  of  the 
leTenl  flmctionBy  liz^  die  Ccmteeted-Iii- 
terpietotion-Beportliig^  the  Eyentnally- 
EoieiidfttiTe,  the  Sistitiye,  and.  the  Pro- 
interpzetatirey  to  the  seTenl  codes  of 
the  Pannomion  and  to  Unwritten  Law^  ix. 
512-514.  Adrantages — Symmetry  of  the 
LawB,  Melioration,  Pterention  of  arbi- 
trary aathority  of  Jadges,  Uniform  In- 
terpvetatioiiy  Relief  from  the  cost  of  the 
OJpixiion  system,  512-513.  Snbstance 
giren  to  unwritten  law,  513.  Contrasted 
with  the  lax  system  of  deciding  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  or  not  at  disoretioi^SH. 

Non-Contestational-Evidence-Baid- 

tation  Function  of  Jadges,  iz.  514-515. 
Beoeption  and  Registration  of  eridenoe 
to  whatsoerer  le^  porposes  it  may 
eventaally  be  made  applicable,  ib. 

—  —  Attendance  of  the  Jadges  and  other 
fiinctionaries,  iz.  515-521.  Always  a 
Jndge  sitting  in  the  immediate  judicatory, 
515.  Day  dnty  and  night  duty,  ib.  Home 
dnty  and  ont-door  duty,  ib.  DiTision  into 
three  terms  of  eight  honrs,  ib.  Days  of 
relaxation  to  the  Jadge-Immediate-— Sun- 
days, and  a  limited  number  of  others,  ib. 
Weekly,monthly,  and  annual  Attendance- 
register,  515-516.  Indiridual-serTice 
calender,  516.  Payment  daily  on  at- 
tendance, ib.  Attendance  of  Goyemment 
and  Eleemosynary  Advocates— with  spe- 
cial exceptions  the  same  as  judges',  ib. 
Attendance  of  deputes,  517.  Police  judges 
in  England — ^Attendance  system  only 
partially  met  by,  ib.  Interruptions  in 
the  ordinary  courts  in  England,  ib.  At- 
tendance in  France,  517-518.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  general  rule  to  climate  and 
season,  518.  Distinction  between  ap- 
pointed serrice  and  cases  of  urgency — ^ge- 
nerally police,  ib.  Attendance  requisite 
for  the  latter  sometimes  when  no  direct 
business  doing,  518-519.  Adaptation  of 
the  attendance  exacted  to  that  which  the 
olimate  and  habits  of  the  people  prescribe 
to  the  labour  of  working  people,  519. 
System  in  England— instead  of  well-re- 
gulated atten&nce,  indolence  in  the  lower 
departments,  and  labour  detrimental  to 
health  bartered  for  the  power  and  emo- 
lument of  the  higher,  519-520.  Oppres- 
sion trom  periods  of  inaction  and  delay  of 
justice,  520-521. 

•^  —  Term  of  service  of  Judges  and  other 
oiBcers,  iz.  521-522.  Judges,  Govern- 
ment and  Eleemosynary  Advocates,  and 
Registrars,  to  hold  for  life,  ib.  Reason 
vriiy  not  during  good  behaviour— such  a 
system  establishes  dependence,  and  ill 
behaviour,  522. 

Remuneration  of  Jadges  and  other 

ofitoers,  ix.  522-525.  Form  for  filling  up 
amount  of  salaries,  522-523.    No  other 


money  to  be  received  in  any  form,  ettfaer 
by  the  judge  himself  or  others  throa|^ 
lum,  523.  Means  of  inquiry  into  soa- 
pecied  corruption,  ib.  Proepect  of  pro- 
motion an  item  of  remuneration,  ib.  lU 
lustrations  of  extortion — France  and 
SooUand,  523-524.  Considerations  as  to 
the  eSect  of  the  pecuniary  competition  in 
making  the  judiciary  to  a  certain  extent 
unpaid,  ib.  Unpopularity  of  the  unpaid 
magistracy  in  England— just,  but  not  oc- 
casioned by  their  being  unpaid,  524.  So 
long  as  there  are  fees  to  justices'  clerics, 
the  worst  sort  of  remuneration  paid,  ib. 
General  reasons  against  fee8--«xpaiBe 
of  justice  should  rather  be  borne  by  those 
who  are  saved  the  trouble  of  going  to  law 
than  by  litigants,  524-525. 

Judiciary  CoUectively — Who  locable  ae 
judges  and  other  officials,  ix.  525-529. 
For  appointment  as  judge  immediate — 
serrice  as  judge  depute,  525.  An  <m- 
ginal  preparation  period  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system,  525-526.  Ser- 
vice must  be  actual — not  nominal,  ib. 
Individual-seirice  calendars,  and  annual 
aggregate-serrice  calendar,  for  preserving 
proof  of  experience,  526-527.  Method 
of  proclaiming  proposed  appointment  ni 
judge,  and  allowing  any  party  to  cany 
on  an  investigation  into  his  previous  ofll- 
cial  character,  527.  Propriety  of  exclud- 
ing from  the  bench  certain  classes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  risk  of  bias,  or  other  ground 
of  inaptitude,  ib.  Those  who  have  served 
as  Government  or  Eleemosynarv  Advo- 
cates, 527-528.  Professiozial  lawyers, 
528.  How  the  system  of  official  instruc- 
tion demgned  by  the  code  to  be  brou^t 
into  operation,  ib.  Application  to  Grovem- 
ment  and  Eleemosynary  Advocates,  and 
Registrars,  Immediate  and  Appellate,  and 
to  the  Government  Advocate-general  and 
his  Registrar,  528-529. 

Method  of  location  or  appointment 

of  judges  and  other  offlcere  of,  ix.  529- 
532.  Judges,  Government  and  Eleemo- 
synary Advocates,  and  Registrars,  i^ 
pointed  by  Justice  Minister,  529.  Reasons 
for  not  placing  the  function,  like  the  elec- 
tion of  legislators,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people — ^want  of  time  and  aptitude,  risk 
of  making  judges  tools  of  party  leaders, 
529-530.  Sufficient  beneficial  control 
created  by  giving  the  people  the  power  of 
displacement,  530.  SimUar  reasons  for 
not  giving  the  power  to  the  Legislature, 
ib.  Reasons  for  not  giving  it  to  the  exe- 
cutive chief— keeping  the  judges  inde- 
pendent of  one  possessing  so  much  power, 
530-531.  Plan  for  procuring  a  supply  of 
jadges  on  the  occasion  of  emergency  from 
unusual  influx  of  business,  531.  Contrast 
with  existing  practice,  531-532. 
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Judieiary  Colleciiyely-— How  the  Judges, 
Goveniment  and  Eleemosynary  AdTO- 
catesy  and  Registrars  of,  are  removeable 
frtnn  office,  iz.  532.  By  the  Justice  Mi- 
nister, ib.  Also  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  is  remove- 
able — ^Tiz^  by  ib»  Supreme  Constitutive, 
&o.,ib. 

Inaugural  declaration  of  judges  and 

other  officers  of,  ix.  532-536.  Use— to 
direct  public  attention  to  points  of  con- 
dncty  532-533.  Execution  and  effect  to 
the  law  promised,  533.  Impartiality  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  ib.  Bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  secret  intercourse  witti  ap- 
plicants eschewed,  ib.  Publicity  in  the 
general  case,  and  secrecy  where  meum- 
bent,  ib.  To  abstain  from  revenge  for 
obloquy,  and  self-service,  ib.  No  inter- 
fta!ence  with  elections,  534.  Constancy 
of  attendance,  ib.  Despatch  without 
preeipitation,ib.  Minimisation  of  expense, 
ib.  *  Eestraint  of  impatience,  ib.  Avoid- 
ance of  partiality  in  appointment  of  de- 
putes, ib.  No  false  statements  to  mislead 
witnesses,  ib.  Urbanity  to  parties  and 
witnesses,  ib.  Repression  of  rudeness  by 
lawyers  or  others,  ib.  Assistance  to 
other  judges  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
534-535.  Explanations,  so  fkr  as  time 
allows,  of  the  reasons  of  proceedings  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public,  535.  Per- 
formance of  the  ftinctions  sanctioned  by 
the  code  for  judicial  amendment  of  the 
laws,  &c,  ib.  Publication  of  the  declara- 
tion, ib. 

—  ^  Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude 
of  judges  and  other  officers,  ix.  535-537. 
Publicity>-accommodation  for  spectators 
in  the  court-rooms,  535^536.  Persons 
necessarily  present  enumerated,  and  ex- 
tent of  thepublicity  obtained  through  them 
estimated,  536.  Persons  for  whom  ac- 
commodation to  be  made  for  the  separate 
purpose  of  publicity,  ib.  List  of  benefits 
in  the  shape  of  impartiality,  diligence,  con- 
stancy of  attendance,  &c,  to  be  retyped,  and 
ofevil8tobeexcluded,536-537.  Securities 
applying  to  deputes  only,  537.  Judges  ap- 
pellate, ib.    ^eemosynary  Advocates,  ib. 

Judiciary  apparatus,  ix.    537-538. 

Things  necessary  to  enable  the  judicatory 
to  d&harge  its  ftinctions,  ib.  List  of 
them,  538. 

Justice  chambers  for,  ix.  538-539. 

Provided  at  expense  of  Subdistrict,  538. 
Arrangementsfor  promoting  the  necessary, 
and  preventing  sinister  intercourse,  538- 
539.  Disposal  of  witnesses,  539.  Ad- 
monitory legends  to  be  hung  up,  ib.  Gre- 
neral  rules  for  construction  of  a  justice- 
chamber,  ib.    Stations  of  the  officials,  ib. 

Judiciary  habiliments,  ix.  540-541. 

Means  of  discrimination  that  a  judge  may 


at  once  be  recognised — ^not  instmments  of 
fSftctitious  dignity,  540.  No  necessity  for 
any  description  of  robes  to  command  re- 
spect— ^the  most  highly-respected  judica- 
tories without  them,  540-54  L 

Judiciary  Establishment — Outline  of  the, 
attached  to  Principles  of  Procedure,  ii. 
22-23. 

Judiciary  Establishment — Prayer  of  Peti- 
tion for  justice  in  relation  to,  v.  498-500. 
In  all  cases  two  stages  of  jurisdiction, 
498.  Biilitary  and  Ecclesiastical  the  only 
exceptionary  jurisdictions,  ib.  Vicinity 
of  courts,  ib.  Single  judges,  ib.  Deputes, 
ib.  Daily  sittings,  ib.  Sufficient  supply 
of  ministerial  officers,  ib.  Salaries  instMd 
of  fees,  498-499.  Paid  by  the  public,  499. 
Judge  to  remain  in  one  phice  only  three 
years,  ib.  Influence  of  public  opinion 
provided  for,  ib.  Jury  for  recapitulatory 
hearing,  ib.  Juries  to  exercise  all  judi- 
cial ftmctions  but  the  effectuative,  and  to 
exercise  the  effectuative  as  a  restraint  on 
the  judge  in  political  cases,  ib.  Num- 
ber to  h^  lessened  and  grand  jury  abo- 
lished, ib.  Appellate  judicatories,  499- 
500.  Grovemment  and  Eleemosynary  Ad- 
vocates, ib.  A  justice  minister,  who  to 
hear  accusations  against  judges  and  to  be 
himself  judged  in  tiie  House  of  Lords,  ib. 
Restriction  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  ib.  Decisions  not  to  be  acted  on  as 
precedents,  ib. 

Judiciary  Guard — an  officer  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  466. 

Judiciary  Messengers — Provirions  for,  in 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  466, 636-637.  See 
Messengers. 

Judiciary  Prehensors — Provisions  for,  in 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  466,  637-640. 

Judiciary  Registrars,  Immediate  and  Appel- 
late— Provisions  for,  in  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  579-585.    See  Registrars. 

Jugglers — Theory  of  credibility  illustrated 
from,  vii.  94. 

Junctiana  proposal  for  uniting  the  Atlantio 
and  Pacific,  by  means  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  ii.  561-57 1.  Practicability  of  the 
plan— Track  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  561- 
562.  Arrangements  and  plan  of  agree- 
ment— Territory  to  be  occupied,  benefits, 
and  obligations,  562-563.  Relation  of  the 
company  to  Mexico  and  Columbia,  and 
the  sacrifices  and  advantages  of  the  plan 
in  regard  to  these  States,  563-567.  The 
vrater  communication  an  advantage  to 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  in  conjunction  with 
theUnited  States,  567-568.  .Protection  of 
the  United  States  required,  to  give  satis- 
faction to  capitalists,  568-570.  Induce- 
ments the  United  States  would  have  to 
grant  protection,  570-571.  Other  nations 
no  inducement  to  withhold  acquiescence, 
571. 
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Jnnotion-of-interesto  principle  —  The,  by 
which  the  sioiBter  interests  of  rulers  be- 
ing destroyed,  they  have  no  interest  but 
what  is  common  to  all  alike,  Ix.  6-7. 

Junins*  letters— How  far  their  popularity 
indebted  to  secrecy,  x.  79. 

Remarks  on  the  authorship  of,  x.  564. 

noticed,  L  250;  x.  82. 

Juramentum — expurffcOoriumy  Knd  auppUto- 
rttim,  ^i.  322;  vii.  70. 

Juridical  vexation — tiie  proper  name  for  the 
offence  to  which  conspiracy  was  first  ap- 
plied, ▼.  248. 

and  fklsehood — Punishment  of,  in  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  491. 

JuBigDicnoN — Partition  of,  with  relation  to 
procedure,  ii.  27-28. 

—  Principles  of  limitation  and  distribution 
of,  in  connexion  with  International  Law, 
ii.  540-544. 

—  divided  into  Potential,  Actual,  and  Right- 
ful, u.  541,  543. 

—  Extension  of^  over  the  natives  of  foreign 
states — Circumstances  that  may  create, 
ii.  543-544.  Circumstances*  tending  to 
control,  ib. 

—  On  the  mode  of  parcellipg  out,  iv.  328- 
338.  Time  occupied  by  judge,  and  local 
distance  of  suitor,  the  causes  for  a  parti- 
tion, 328.  Distribution  necessary,  ib. 
The  purely  local  may  be  a  cause  witiiout 
the  tempml,  ib.  Division  wherever  the 
value  of  the  time  spent  in  going  to  court 
greater  than  the  oost  of  so  saving  it,  329. 
Demand  for  publicity  may  limit  the  divi- 
sion, ib.  Appeal  a  meth<Mi  of  reconciling 
the  two,  ib.  All  courts  should  be  so  situ- 
ated, that  the  most  remote  parties  can  ap- 
pear at  them  and  return  in  a  day,  ib.  Ne- 
cessity of  personal  attendance  does  not  ex- 
tend to  appeals,  329-330.  Expense  should 
be  borne  by  whole  country,  330.  Whether 
ministers  might  not  be  local  Judges,  ib. 
Where  the  extent  of  population  requures 
more  than  one  court,  they  should  be  as 
distant  as  may  be,  ib.  Evils  of  the  meta- 
physical system — ^viz.,  partition  of  juris- 
dictions according  to  tiie  nature  of  the 
cause,  331.  Complexity  and  oonftision, 
ib.  Great  multitude  of  courts  to  give  a 
sufficient  supply  of  all  kinds  in  all  places, 
331  -332.  Increased  bulk  of  the  law,  332. 
Difficulty  of  suitors  knowing  the  court  to 
resort  to,  ib.  Increases  the  trade  of  law- 
yers and  expense  of  justice,  ib.  Pecu- 
niary criterion,  by  which  causes  of  certain 
value  to  certain  courts,  still  worse,  333. 
Gives  a  fiklse  measure  of  value — small 
pecuniary  causes  may  be  more  important 
than  large  to  the  community  and  indivi- 
duals, ib.  Hence  the  legal  distinction  be- 
tween regular  and  summary  justice,  333- 
334.  Courts  stealing  or  seasing  jurisdic- 
tions l^ora  each  other,  334.    Certain  pur- 


poses for  which  peenliar  tribunals  neces- 
sitated—  Courts-martial,  Jurisdiction  at 
sea,  Ecclesiastical  courts.  Representative 
bodies  for  preservation  of  order,  334-335. 
Demarcation  not  inconsistent  with  inter- 
community, 335-336.  Benefits — conve- 
nience as  to  distance,  choice  among  judi- 
catures (and  thence  emulation)  prevent- 
ing conflicts  among  judicatures,  protection 
from  partiality,  ib.  English  eirouits  not 
a  Buccedaneum,  336-338. 
Jurisdiction — Arrangements  as  to,  in  Draft 
of  Judicial  Estabhshment  for  FVaace,  iv. 
294-296. 

—  The  early  conflicts  of  the  EngUsii  courta 
for,  described,  v.  493-49(f. 

—  Thefts  of,  by  the  courts  from  each  other, 
vii.  285-287. 

—  Demarcation  of,  should  be  geographical 
solely,  iv.  324. 

—  Appellate — Essay  on,  iv.  333-858.  Se€ 
Appeal. 

—  Equity — Origin  and  extent  of,  vii.  291- 
300.  Difficulty  of  definition,  291-292. 
Substantive  law— distinction  between  le- 
gal and  equitable  estates,  292.  Power  to 
do  what  Iaw  courts  could  not,  293.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Chancellor,  294-295.  Difficulty 
of  defining  logical  bounds  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, 295-296.  His  importation  of  equity 
from  Rome,  297.  Equity  a  popular  term, 
297-298.  Controlling  power,  298-299.  In- 
junctions, 299.    Abuses,  299-30(^. 

Jurisdictions — The  transference  of  suits 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  mischievous 
effects  so  produced,  v.  473-476,  525-531. 

—  Splitting  of,  presented  as  a  grievance  in 
Petition  for  justice,  v.  481-491,  531-533. 
Physical  and  logical  bounds  of  jurisdic- 
tion— Former  should  be  the  sole  division, 
481-482.  Ecclesiastical  courts,  482.  Ex- 
chequer, ib.  Chancellor's  common  law 
power,  ib.  Common  Pleas,  ib.  Chancel- 
lor's equity  power,  ib.  Equity  side  of 
Exchequer,  ib.'  Bankrupt  and  Insolvency 
courts,  ib.  Justices  of  Peace,  single  and 
collective,  483-484.  General  sessioos, 
484.  Justices  on  preliminary  examina- 
tions, ib.  Small  Debt  courts,  ib.  Be- 
sides these,the  Military  and  Eoclesiastieal 
courts,  &C.,  483.  Specimens  of  fiirther 
subdivision  as  illustrative  of  the  evil,  ib. 
Materials  out  of  which  law  manufactured 
in  these  courts,  484.  In  Equity  courts, 
trust,  fraud,  accident,  iigunction,  ib.  In 
Common  litw  courts,  conspiracy,  blas- 
phemy, &c.,  484-485.  Procedure  in  Eccle- 
siastical courts  founi^  on  caUing  any- 
thing a  sin,  and  adding  a  puniSiment 
called  penance,  485-486.  Illustration  of 
want  of  codification  in  the  non-existenoe 
of  Provisions  by  common  law  for  these 
purposes,  viz.  Trust,  486 ;  Fraud,  ib.;  Ac- 
cident, ib.;  Injunction  of  both  kinds,  486- 
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487  ;  AMonnt,  487  ;  Delirery  of  things 
in  kind,  ib. ;  Fnlfilment  of  obligatory  ob- 
ligaiionsy  488  ;  Elioitation  of  eyidenco 
fi^m  parties,  ib. ;  Time  allotted  for  elioi- 
tation, 488-489;  Elioitation  and  reeorda- 
tation  for  eyentnal  use,  489.  Illastrations 
of  the  oomplexity  and  oonfhsion  created — 
yarieties  of  courts  multiplied  by  the  ya- 
riety  of  procedure  in  each,  490-491. 
Jurisdictions — The  splitting  of,  how  prodnc- 
tiye  of  groundless  arrest  for  debt,y.  49 1  -497. 

—  The  yarious  kinds  of  which  may  haye  cog- 
nizance of  judicial  questions  in-  England, 
enumerated  to  the  number  of  forty-eight, 
y.  631. 

—  Eyils  arising  ftom  the  yariety  of,  yi.  184- 
135. 

—  Entanglement  of,  a  deyioe  of  the  techni- 
cal system,  yii.  288-305. 

—  How  far  diyidon  of,  usefhl,  yii.  288-290. 
Greographical  limits,  288.  Extent  to  which 
emulation  may  operate,  289.  Diyision 
according  to  nature  of  the  causes,  objected 
to,  289-290. 

—  Law  and  Equity— Distinctions  between, 
yii.  290-291,  511, 514-515. 

—  The  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween law  and  equity,  and  illustration  in 
the  quarrel  and  compromise  between,  with 
the  resulte,  yii.  303-305. 

Jurisprudence — The  Branches  of,  examined, 
i.  148-154.  Expository  and  Censorial,  148. 
Authoritatiye  and  unanthoritatiye,  ib. 
Local  and  Uniyersal,  149.  Internal  and 
International,  ib.  National  and  Proyincial, 
150.  Ancient  and  laying,  ib.  Statute  and 
Customary,ib.  Giyiland Criminal,  150-151. 
Difficulty  of  the  distinction,  151.  Differ- 
ence between  a  law  and  a  statute,  ib.  Laws 
declaratory  and  coerdye,  imperatiye  and 
punitory,  151-152.  Use  of  complex  terms, 
152.  Expository  matter,  ib.  Obscurity 
of  the  limite  of  law  in  yarious  codes,  153. 
Necessity  for  a  constitutional  branch — 
Absurdity  of  laws  binding  down  the  Le- 
gislature, 154. 

—  Diyision  of  writers  on,  into  two  classes, 
iii.  158. 

—  Technical  language  of,  compared  with 
that  of  other  sciences,  iii.  269-270. 

—  Barbarous  state  of  the  Science  of,  yii.  597. 
Jurisprudential  law — Laudation  of,  a  derice 

of  the  technical  system,  yii.  309-311. 
Contrasted  with  sUtute  law,  rii.  309- 

310. 

8es  Judge-made  Law. 

Jurist — The,  a  Law  Periodical — Account  of, 

xi.  35-36. 
Jurists — Political  speculations  of  the,  ani- 

madyerted  on,  iii.  220. 
JuRT — Distrust  of,  in  the  exclusionary  rules 

of  eyidence,  i.  489. 

—  EffSect  that  should  be  giyen  to  judgment  of 
unanimous,  as  compared  with  majority's, 
ii.  128. 


Jury— Power  to  award  damages  without 
interrention  of,  in  proposed  Dispateh 
Court,  iii.  362-363. 

—  Star  Chamber  preferable  to  a  covertly 
pensioned,  aa  a  judicature  for  libel,  y. 
115-116. 

—  A  juryless  judge  preferable  to  a  coyertly 
pensioned,  as  a  judicature  for  libel,  y.  1 1 6- 

—  de  medietatu  status — The  equity  and 
humanity  of  the  arrangement,  y.  166. 

—  Instance  of  the  bribing  of  a,  y.  175  n. 

—  Application  of  the  principle  of,  to  school 
discipline,  yiii.  49. 

—  Vicinage  of.    The  proper  kind  of,  x.  71. 
--*  The  diyision  of  the  members  of,  into 

three — those  haying  podtiye  belief,  those 
hayintf  disbelief,  and  those  neutral;  and 
a  table  of  the  possible  proportions,  in 
which  each  opinion  may  be  held  among 
twelye  men,  x.  143-144. 
Juries — I^ect  of  death-punishment  in 
prompting  to  acquit,  i.  450. 

—  Peijuries  of,  to  prevent  ii^justioe  in  cases 
of  suicide,  i.  479-480. 

—  Findings  of,  under  forty  shillings,  an 
aigument  against  death-punishment,  i. 
526-527. 

—  Adyantages  of,  more  indirect  than  direct, 
U.  141. 

—  Their  inspection  of  the  Judge,  to  be  efflec- 
tual,  should  attend  eyery  step,  ii.  145-146. 

—  The  adyantages  of,  found  to  rest  in  publi- 
city, the  inducement  to  the  Jndge  to  give 
reasons,  and  the  extraction  of  eyidence  in 
the  best  form,  ii.  147-148. 

—  as  Aimishing  schoohi  of  justice,  ii.  149-150. 

—  Valuations  of  property  by,  for  public 
works,  considered,  iy.  11. 

—  The  uses  and  disadyantages  of,  stated  in 
general  terms,  iy.  324. 

—  Utility  of,  in  the  belief  that  in  such  a 
fluctuating  body  no  fixed  principle  of 
error  can  perpetoate  iteelf,  iy.  341  n. 

—  Their  use  when  in  a  proper  state,  as  a 
check  on  Judges,  y.  67-69.  The  ordinary 
yiew,  that  the  Judge  is  a  check  on  the 
Jury,  reyersed,  67.  Necessity  of  inde- 
pendence to  this  end,  67-68.  Species  of 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed — 
understanding  oyer  understanding,  and 
will  oyer  will,  68.  Precautions  in  their 
original  oonstitotion  to  protect  them — 
impunibility  and  secrecy,  68-69. 

—  Their  use  as  a  check  on  the  Judge;  how 
done  away'  by  influence,  y.  69-76.  The 
perpetual  propensity  which  power  has  to 
remove  checks,  69.  Even  if  snbmissiye, 
jurors  would  still  interfere  with  judicial 
ease,  69-70.  Constant  wish,  therefore,  to 
shake  them  ofl*,  70.  Three  modes  of  influen- 
cing—intimidation,  corruption,  and  decep- 
tion, ib.  The  first  incompatible,  ib.  Two 
methods  of  corruption— finding  people  of 
the  dispoHition  requisite,  or  creating  it  in 
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thoae  faond,  71.  The  former  simple  pack- 
ing, ib.  Best  method — ^placing  persons 
oyer  whose  interest  and  welfieuie  the 
Jndge  has  an  influence,  ib.  The  power 
of  dismissing  the  jnror  an  effectoal  hold, 
72.  This  permanent  packing,  ib.  Neces- 
sity of  disgaising  the  operation,  72-73. 
No  occasion  for  carrying  it  farther  than 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  crown  and  Judge 
haTe  an  interest,  ib.  Juries  in  the  old 
mode  of  packing  caught  wild  and  sub- 
dued— ^by  the  new  mode  kept  tame,  ib. 
Deception,  73-76.  Two  means-— causing 
ihem  to  haTe  a  will  the  same  as  the 
Judges,  or  no  will  at  all— latter  the  easier^ 
74.  Two  means  of  accomplishing— ren- 
dering law  incomprehensible,  or  eletat- 
ing  the  estimate  of  the  Ju<i^e's  know- 
ledge, 75.  Corporeal  added  to  these  in- 
corporeal instruments  in  the  official  habi- 
liments, &C.,  of  the  Judge,  ib.  Influence 
of  judicial  condescension,  76. 
Juries — Mystery  in  the  early  history  of,  t.  69, 

—  Unanimity  of— increases  the  oorruptive 
power  in  the  case  of  spedal  juries,  t.  84- 
88.  If  the  system  had  been  the  inyention 
of  an  enlightened  age,  a  mt^ority  would 
have  been  adopted — unanimity  the  work 
of  barbarism,  84-86.  CompelUng  twelve 
men  to  be  of  one  opinion  by  torture,  in- 
Tolves  mendacity,  86.  Means  it  gives  to 
any  one  who  has  an  interest  to  hold  out, 

.  to  rule  the  verdict,  85-86.  Regular  cor- 
ruption exercised  in  prosecutions  for  libel, 
86.  Casual  corruption  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  question  of  smuggling  tried  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  a  juryman  bribed, 
86-88. 

—  Chief  purpose  to  which  influence  on, 
may  be  made  subservient,  v.  88-97.  If 
judges  were  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sinister  interest,  juries  should  be  abolish- 
ed, 88-89.  Influences  to  which  judges 
are  liable  to  be  exposed,  89-91.  Class 
partiality,  89.  Money — ^not  directly,  ib. 
Love  of  ease  and  vengeance  the  principal, 
90-91.  Influences  to  which  English 
judges  particularly  exposed,  91-97. 

—  Inluenee  on,  chiefly  employed  to  crush 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  v.  97-101. 

—  Extent  to  which  the  packing  of,  carried 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  v.  101-105. 

—  The  rules  by  which  they  are  made  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  judges  for 
crushing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  v.  105- 
114. 

—  Remedies  proposed  for  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  system  of,  v.  163-186. 

—  Proposal  for  restoring  the  constitution 
as  to,  V.  163-175.  Existing  special  jury 
system  in  London  and  Middlesex  should 
be  abolished,  163.  Objects  to  be  held  in 
view  in  reform — preservation  from  cor- 
ruption, obtaining  greatest  amount  of  ap- 


titude, minimizing  the  hardship  to  tbe 
jurors,  164.  Mix  a  few  gentiemen  vrith 
the  yeomen  on  common  juries,  164-165. 
Maldng  special  juries  hidf  yeomen,  half 
gentlemen,  for  obviating  the  influence  of 
partialities  of  class,  &o.,  165-167.  Com- 
pensation-money to  the  jurors,  for  journeys 
and  demurrage,  167-168.  Fund  frona 
which  the  compensation  to  be  paid— main 
sum  county  rates,  with  partial  applies, 
tion  of  costs  in  particular  cases,  168-170. 
Inquiry  as  to  means  of  extending  quali- 
fled  list,  170-171.  Means  of  preventing 
party  from  foreknowing  his  jurymen,  172- 
1 73.  Case  where  party  chooses  his  jurors^ 
and  case  where  knowing  who  they  are  to  be. 
he  has  access  to  corrupt  them,  compared, 
ib.  How  uniyiimity  increases  the  &ciU-. 
ties  for  corruption,  174-175.  One  firm 
man  gained  is  sufficient,  ib.  Obviated, 
by  giving  verdict  to  m^ority,  ib.  Grenezal 
repeal  of  all  existing  acts  on  the  subject, 
and  consolidation  of  the  Jury  Code  in  one 
act,  175. 

Juries — Historical  inquiry  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of,v.  167-168  n. 

— '  Obligation  to  serve  on,  should  be  imposed 
on  all,  except  for  some  cause  of  exclu- 
sion or  exemption,  v.  171. 

—  Verdict  should  be  in  minority  of,  v.  174- 
175. 

—  State  of  the  system  o^  in  Scotland,  when 
^  The  Art  of  Packing  "  was  written,  and 
subsequent  alterations,  v.  175. 

—  Proposal  for  restoring  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  relation  to,  v.  176-184. 

—  Indictments  for  sedition  drawn  in  a 
manner  to  influence  the  passions  of,  t. 
241-261. 

—  (^estion  if  they  form  the  best  tribunal 
for  flxing  damages!  v.  558. 

—  That  they  are  subdued  and  subjugated 
by  the  judges,  a  grievance  presented  in 
Petition  for  justice,  v.  480-481. 

—  Functions  of,  as  prayed  for  in  Petition 
for  justice,  v.  499. 

—  Real  extent  of  their  province  as  judges, 
vi.  50-52. 

—  Their  fi^ictions  infringed  on  by  the  cre- 
ation of  rules  of  law  in  circumstantial 
evidence,  vL  53-57. 

—  The  powers  of,  invaded  by  fictions,  vii.  287. 

—  Probative  force  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence should  be  left  to  the  determination 
of,  vi.  51. 

—  should  have  every  kind  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  them,  vii.  72, 160,  387-388. 

—  Efiiect  of  vexation  to,  in  the  production 
of  evidence,  vi.  92-94. 

—  Forced  unanimity  of,  and  findings  under 
the  value  of  403.,  as  illustrations  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  religious  sanction,  in  the 
disre^psird- of  oaths,  ii.  41;  vi.  273-274, 
311,314. 
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Jarie»— Fallaoy  of  exclusion  of  botehdn 
fipom,  viL  61  n. 

—  Instances  of  their  deciding  by  lot,  Ti. 
226  n\ 

—  peiform  tlie  task  of  weighing  eridenoe, 
which  jndge  professes  to  be  unfit  tor,  til. 
530-581. 

—  Inability  of  the  Common-law  courts  to 
act  without,  Tii.  293. 

—  regulated  by  judge's  charge  in  pro- 
nouncing Terdict,  t1.  418. 

—  Form  of  swearing  a  witness  before^  ▼!. 
323. 

—  Petit— Trial  of  criminal  before,  Ti.  473- 
474. 

—  Prosecution  of,  by  attaint,  ri.  415. 

—  Verdicts  of,  on  insufficient  evidence — 
New  trial  against,  vii.  164. 

—  considered  as  committees  of  the  Public- 
opinion  Tribunal,  iz.  41. 

—  Method  of  selection  of,  according  to 
Peel's  Act,  criticised,  ix.  281-282  n. 

—  The  work  on  the  Art  of  Packing— Fears 
of  the  Booksellers  to  undertake— Romil- 
ly's  adyice  to  suppress,  and  Mill's  to 
publish,  z.  450-451. 

Jury— Grand— Defects  of,  iL  105. 

with  reference  to  the  Rationale  of 

Procedure,  iL  189-141.  Purpose— secur- 
ing impunity  to  the  ruling  classes,  189. 
Good  of  the  original  constitution  gone — 
bad  remains,  140.  Consisting  of  gentle- 
men, to  exclusion  of  yeomen,  140-141. 

Resume  of  the  evils  o^  ii.  171. 

Fiat  of,  required  by  earlier  law,  be- 
fore a  erinhitA  could  be  ai^prehended,  t. 
532. 

Procedure  before,adTantageons  when 

first  started,  now  an  evil,  ii.  140 ;  ri.  375, 
472-473. 

Plaintiff  ffires  evidence  without  cross- 
examination  before,  while  defendant  is 
not  questioned,  vi.  467. 

—  ^-  Obstructions  of,  to  justice,  make 
Informations  tolerated,  vi.  375. 

Secrecy  continued  in  the  inquiries  ci, 

though  it  has  ceased  to  be  useftil,  vi.  375. 

Jury — Quasi,  in  **  Rationale  of  Procedure," 
ii  141-158.    Bee  Quasi-Jury. 

•  Provisions  as  to,  m  Constitutional 

Code,ix.465-466,554.568.  iS^ Quasi- Jury. 

Juries— Special — ^Elements  of  tiie  Art  of 
Packing  as  applied  to,  particularly  in 
cases  of  libel,  v.  61-186. 

with  reference  to  the  Rationale  of 

Procedure,  ii.  138-139. 

a  special  engine  of  corruption,  v.  76- 

84.  Obscurity  of  origin,  76.  Nomina- 
tion in  right-hand  men  of  the  judge  — 
masters,  prothonotaries,  Ac,  76-77.  The 
guinea  fee,  77.  Influence  of  the  crown 
in  crown  cases,  of  the  judge  in  private,  ib. 
The  method  of  selection  firom  the  quali- 
fied list  detailed  and  examined,  78-79. 


So  completely  hirelings,  that  the  name  of 
the  ^  guinea  corps  "  applied  to  them,  79. 
Besides  those  whose  wishes  are  ostensible 
to  him,  many  persons  in  power  unknown 
to  the  juryman  whose  wishes  he  feels  he 
must  not  counteract,  80.  Limitation  of 
the  fiwnlty  of  discarding,  81.  Extent  of 
the  field  covered  by  the  corruption,  82. 
Grown  causes — ^libels  especially,  ib.  In- 
justice of  paying  this  higher  class  of  jurors 
when  lower  unpaid,  ib.  Destructive  in- 
fluence on  the  constitution,  of  such  a  pen- 
sioned corps,  83.  Treachery  of  the  law- 
yers who  drew  the  acts,  83-84. 

Juries— Special — State  of  the  packing  sys- 
tem of,  in  1808,  v.  118-157. 

State  ofthe  system  in  1809,  V.  157-162. 

in  the  Exchequer  Court    Letter  by 

Sir  Richard  Philips  to  Chief  Baron  Mac- 
donald  on  the  pafoking  of,  with  the  an- 
swer and  a  commentary,  v.  121-136. 

Devices  by  which  the    corruption 

of,  is  supported,  v.  136-139.  Excluding 
from  the  reforming  act  any  term  binding 
on  the  master,  by  whom  the  special  jurors 
chosen,  136-138.  The  hands  of  the  She- 
riflh  tied  up,  138-139.  Concealing  the 
power  of  nomination,  139. 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were 

struck  without  consent  of  parties  before 
the  8  Geo.  II.,  v.  140-141. 

Letters  to  Sir  Richard  Philips  i^m 

the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the 
packing  of,  with  comments,  v.  143-153. 

Expense  ci^  to  the  country,  and  cor- 
ruption of,  by  double  fees  in  crown  causes, 
V.  160-162. 

Alterations  in  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing, made  or  proposed  i^m  authority 
since  the  "  Art  of  Packing  "  was  publish- 
ed, V.  163  n. 

Jury-trial  discussed  in  the  Principles  of  Ju- 
dicial procedure,  ii.  117-138; — 

Jury  in  general  considered,  iL  117-119. 

Defined,  117.  Divided  into  those  for  ge- 
neral, and  those  for  particular  purposes, 
118.  Former,  petit  and  grand,  ib.  In- 
oonveniences  and  evils,  ib.  Not  to  be 
employed  except  preponderant  necessity, 
ib.  Saving  by  employing  only  in  appeal, 
ib.  In  ciril  cases,  and  penal  questions 
between  private  parties,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  ib.  Not  so  in  crimes  especially  pub- 
lic or  constitutional,  119. 

Effects  of  unanimity,   iL   119-122. 

Weakens  Government,  interfering  with  its 
vengeance  on  political  offenders,  ib. 

In  what  causes  jury  should  be  em- 
ployed, ii.  122-123.  In  civil  causes  by 
appeal,  and  in  certain  penal  causes,  122. 
Oues  in  which  misapplied  in  England, 
122-123. 

Effects  of— Advantageous  and  disad- 
vantageous, ii.  123-127.     Where  judge 
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with  liis  superior  qnmlillcationB  has  suffi- 
cient moral  aptitude,  jury  useless,  123. 
EtUs  of  the  second  degree  alarm,  &e^ 
not  80  great  from  misdectsionof  jury  as  of 
judge,  123-124.  Effect  on  official  apti- 
tude of  judge,  124.  Effect  on  juries,  125. 
Benefits  would  be  greater  were  the  law 
rational,  ib.  Protection  against  tyranny 
of  judge,  126. 

Jury-trial — Unimpowered  jury  proposed  in, 
iL  127.  Use  for  countries  to  which  or- 
dinary system  could  not  be  introduced,  ib. 
Frooednre  before,  ib. 

—  —  What  persons  should  be  capable  of 
serring  on,  ii.  127-129.  Comparison  with 
electiye  franchise,  and  reasons  for  excep- 
tions which  do  not  occur  there,  127-128. 
Forms  in  which  they  may  stray,  128. 
Methods  of  removhig  the  danger,  128-129. 

Appointment  St  jury,  ii.    129-131. 

Chance,  129.  Padang  defined,  130. 
Should  be  selected  out  A  the  vot^s,  (on 
the  virtually  universal  system,)  or  out  of 
a  large  select  body,  ib.  Action  of  lot  in 
producing  impartiality,  130-131. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude 

of  jurymen,  ii.  131-132.  In  Republics — 
against  party  feeling,  power  of  disloca- 
tion, or  chaUenge,  131.  Impossible  in 
monarchy  to  avoid  misdecision  from  party 
spirit,  ib.  Effects  of  corruption  or  inti- 
midation, ib.  Unanimity  system,  132. 
How  ht  votes  may  be  concealed  by  bal- 
lot where  m^ority  decide,  ib. 

Number  of  jurymen,  and  proportion 

necessary  to  command  the  verdict,  iL  1 32- 
138.  The  smallest  number  that  can  ftil- 
fil  the  purpose,  132.  Evils  of  punishing 
innocent  greater  than  of  acquitting  guilty, 
133.  Evils  correspondent  of  forced  una- 
nimity— ^torture,  peijury,  &c.,  133-135. 
Unanimity  bad  when  the  laws  are  good — 
serviceable  when  they  are  bad,  135.  Ap- 
'  plication  of  unanimity  to  the  judges,  &c., 
136.  Method  of  applying  the  jury  to 
such  a  community  as  British  India,  137- 
138. 

•—  —  The  opinion  that  it  should  be  in  no 
case  in  the  first  resort—in  all  cases  in  the 
second,  v.  29-41.  A  security  for  good 
decision,  but  troublesome,  and  so  should 
only  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  com- 
plaint of  misdedsion,  29-30.  Cases  in 
which  jury-trial  physically  impossible — 
others  in  which  it  is  prudentially  impos- 
sible, 81.  Particular  inconveniences  in 
adjusting  the  receipt  of  evidence  to  the 
jury  system,  32-34.  An  advantage  in  the 
jndffe  having  examined  and  arranged  the 
eviaisnce  b^ore  it  goes  to  the  jury,  34. 
Case  can  be  decompoeed  and  sent  to  seve- 
ral juries  if  expedient,  34-35.  Such  the 
advantages  where  the  procedure  in  the 
first  instance  natural — the  delays,  ftc.,of 


the  technical  system  enhance  the  advan- 
tage of  being  rid  of  a  jury,  35-36.  Em- 
ployment of  jufoiB  as  mere  puppets,  37. 
The  good  that  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  investigatorial  power,  with  illustra- 
tions, 37-38.  Inadequacy  of  examinations 
de  bene  eiw  to  fill  a  gap,  38-39.  Lord 
Somers*  defective  plan  for  amendment, 
40-41. 

Jury-trial— Effect  of  strict  limitation  of  the 
times  for,  ii  75-76. 

Whether  it  would  be  a  suitable  in- 
stitution in  British  India,  i.  178-179. 

Hints  for  the  application  of,  to  Bri- 
tish India,  x.  468. 

Letter  to  the  author  urging  introduc- 
tion of,  in  British  India,  iL  182-185. 

Letter  from  Sir  A.  Johnston  on  the 

practice  of,  in  Ceylon,  ii.  185-188. 

The  proposal  to  add,  to  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
considered,  v.  29-47.    See  Session. 

—  Multiplicity  of  matters  crowded  into,  v. 
469. 

Characteristics  of  extraction  of  evi- 
dence in,  vi.  35. 

Origin  of,  in  the  proceedings  of  Free- 
holders, vt  373. 

in  England — Peijury  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in,  vi.  314. 

Compression  of  evidence  by,  into  the  ' 

time  of  a  single  sitting,  vi.  104;  viL  538- 
539. 

in  civil  cases — Nature  of  procedure 

in,  vi.  479-480. 

The  advantages  of,  proceed  from  the 

system  of  oral  examination,  vL  506-507. 
The  praise  that  should  be  confined  to  this 
^feature  bestowed  on  the  system,  ib. 

-^  —  Excellence  of  the  method  of  collect- 
ing eridenoe  in,  vl.  35. 

Jurors — ^Their  comicienoes  weakened  and  en- 
slaved by  their  taking  an  oath  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  judge's  interpretation  of  its 
obligationn,  v.  204-205. 

-~  Exhortation  to,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
aninst  Edmonds,  v.  239-251. 

—  The  oaths  of,  a  grievance  complained  of 
hi  the  Petition  for  justice,  v.  462-467. 
Putting  an  oath  to  men,  to  declare  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience,  and  then  torturing 
them  till  they  all  decide  one  vray,  462- 
463.  A  means  by  which  a  resolute  man 
can  force  any  verdict  he  pleases,  463-464. 
Weakens  the  force  <tf  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, 464.  Even  those  who  resolve  to 
stand  out  are  accessory  to  making  the 
others,  whom  they  expect  to  yield,  com- 
mit peijury,  464-465.  Object  in  the  un- 
animity—to drown  the  voice  of  a  minor- 
ity, 465.  The  system  being  a  prostration 
of  law,  is  useAil  in  the  case  of  tyrannical 
poUtical  Uws,  466-467. 

•*•  Oaths  of.    Argument  for  the  ineflloacy 
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of,  abridged,  in  the  Abridged  Petition  for 
justice,  ▼.  515. 
Jurors — Disabilities  to  be,  a  oonflequence  of 
excommunication,  i.  514. 

—  SpeeiaJ  and  Common — Diflbrence  of  their 
position,  Ti  94  n  $. 

—  Special  and  Common — Inequality  of  the 
treatment  of,  commented  on,  y,  144  n. 

Jusnca — Unmeaning  use  of  the  word,  i.  58 
nf. 

—  Absurdity  of  appeals  to  first  principles 
of,iu.  388n*. 

—  Lore  of.  Component  elements  of,  i. 
210. 

—  Ends  of,  in  connexion  with  those  of  ju- 
dicature, ii.  11. 

—  Rendering— a  phrase  oomprehensiTe  of 
all  measures  for  effectuating  the  substan- 
tiTe  law,  ii.  20. 

—  Real  and  apparent— Distinction  between, 
and  necessity  of  supporting  the  latter  in 
judicial  procedure,  ii.  20-21. 

—  Main  and  collateral  ends  of,  distinguish* 
ed,  ▼.  445. 

—  Direct  and  collateral  ends  of,  to  be  ba- 
lanced by  judge,  iL  29. 

—  Direct  and  collateral  ends  of,  distin- 
guished in  Scotch  Reform,  t.  5. 

—  Obetruotion  of— How  to  be  dealt  with, 
ii.  46. 

—  Schools  of.    How  the  jury  system  may 
.    ftimish,  ii.  149-150. 

• —  Taxes  on — Rewards  to  iiy'ustice,  ii.  211. 

—  Litigants  support,  for  the  public  benefit, 
ii.  243. 

—  The  expense  of,  prevents  application  for 
it,  ii.  431,  574. 

—  Protest  against  taxes  that  add  to  the 
cost  of,  ii.  573-583;  rii.  199-201,  377-378. 

—  Administrators  of— Principle  of  giving 
them  high  damages  for  groundless  prose- 
cutions, iL  508. 

—  Ministers  of.  Punishment  of  abuse  of 
power  by,  ii.  513. 

—  Offences  against,  as  a  subdiTision  of  pub- 
lic offences,  i.  101-103;  iii.  189.  Divided 
mto  those  of  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
those  of  private  parties,  ib. 

—  Genera  of  offences  against,  enumerated, 
i.  132-133  n. 

—  Sale  and  denial  of,  by  the  system  of  ju- 
dicial fees,  iii.  337. 

—  Penal — Objects  of.  Example,  Reforma- 
tion, Incapacitation,  Satufaotion,  and 
Economy,  iv.  174.    See  Punishment. 

—  Fiction  that  the  King  is  the  fountain  of, 
discussed,  iv.  305-306. 

-«-  Grratis  administration  of,  a  commended 
feature  in  the  Code  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  iv.  809-810. 

—  Publicity  the  soul  of,  illustrated  in  the 
English  system,  iv.  316-317. 

—  Summary,  as  distinguished  by  lawyers 
from  regular,  iv.  333-334. 


Justice  may  sleep  when  iiguetice  sleeps,  iv. 
356. 

•^  The  costliness  of,  in  answer  to  Mr 
Justice  Ashhurst's  dictum,  that  it  is  at- 
tainable by  aU,  V.  233-234.* 

—  Cheap  and  dear — Opinion  of  lawyers 
that  the  former  bad,  the  latter  good,  vii. 
823. 

—  Ends  of,  on  the  occasion  of  judicature, 
vi.  812. 

—  Ends  of,  sacrificed  to  the  ends  of  judica- 
ture, vi.  422,  430;  vii.  199-201. 

—  Neither  the  collateral  nor  the  real  ends 
of,  followed  in  the  English  system  of  evi- 
dence, vi.  505-506. 

—  Connexion  of  exclusion  of  evidence  with 
the  ends  of,  vii.  335-336. 

—  Disregard  shown  to  the  ends  of^  by  ex- 
clusion of  evidence,  vlL  336-338. 

—  bought  and  sold  under  judge-made  law, 
vL  101,  184. 

—  Courts  of— Publicity  with  reference  to, 
vL  351-380. 

—  Idea  of  a  system  of  pleading  adapted  to 
the  ends  of,  vU.  270-272. 

—  Love  of— Extent  of  its  effect  on  testi- 
mony, vL  227;  vii.  570. 

—  Evasions  of,  through  quirks,  vii.  257. 

—  The  kind  of,  on  which  the  public  depend, 
not  abstract,  but  apparent,  vii.  154  n. 

—  Fevmess  of  the  days  on  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  England,  vii.  51  n  f. 

—  Delay  of.  Maxims  adduced  in  favour  of, 
controverted,  viii.  475-482.  ''That  it  is 
the  price  of  security" — proceeds  on  the 
mistake  that  time  without  action  in  it 
brings  about  justice,  475-476.  ''  Danger  of 
precipitation** — involves  a  confiision  be- 
tween promptitude  and  precipitation — 
the  latter  often  occasioned  rather  than 
averted  by  delay,  476-478.  That ''the  ju- 
dicial forms  are  the  shields  of  liberty" — 
adduced  in  answer,  the  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense  occasioned  by  them,  478- 
482. 

—  Course  of,  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
vacations,  &c.,  iii.  406. 

—  Parliamentary  committee  of— its  useless- 
nes8,vi.  183-184. 

JuMiee  and  Godifkaiian  PetiHonMyheing  forme 
profoeedfor  ttgruOure  by  all  pertone  whose 
denre  itUto  teejuetiee  no  longer  sold,  de» 
laved,  or  denied^  &c.,  v.  437-548. 

Justice — Petition  for — Prayer  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Judleiajy  Establishment,  v. 
498-500. 

—  Petition  for— Prayer  of,  in  relation  to 
procedure,  v.  500-503. 

—  Abridged  Petition  for,  v.  507-534.  Ex- 
pense, 507.  Delay,  507-508.  Fees,  508. 
Devices  by  which  the  state  of  things  oc- 
casioned— 1st.  Exclusion  of  parties  from 
presence  of  judge,  508-509.  2d.  Unintelli- 
gible language,  509.  3d.  Superabundance 
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of  written  pleadingB,  509-510.  Menda^ 
dty  lioeiiBedy  lewuded^  compelled^  and 
by  judge  practised — Bill  in  Equity  and 
IictionB,  510-518.  Oaths — ^theirneedleas- 
nesB,  mischieTOusness,  and  unchristianityy 
in  Uie  cases  of  witnesses  and  Jurymen^ 
51 8-517.  Delay  in  groundless  and  bound- 
less lengths  established,  516-521.  Pre- 
cipitation necessitated  by  the  delay,  521- 
522.  Blind  fixation  of  times  for  judicial 
operations,  and  chicaneries  about  notice — 
Proposal  <^  plan  for  securing  accessibility 
to  persons  concerned  in  litigations,  522- 
524.  Mechanical  substituted  to  mental 
judicature,  524-525.  MischieTOus  trans- 
ference of  suits — ^with  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  transference  may  be  ne- 
cessary, 525-531.  Decision  apart  from 
the  merits,  531.  Juries  subdued,  ib.  Ju- 
risdiction split  and  spliced — enumeration 
of  forty-ei^ht  tribunals  to  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made,  531-533.  Result — 
groundless  arrest  for  debt,  533.  Supple- 
ment on  oaths,  533-534. 
Justice— More  abridged  Petition  for ^— Sale 
and  denial  of  justice,  abuses  in  equity,  in- 
action from  vacations,  &e^  fiUsehood  ne- 
cessitated— Fictions — Fees  for  fictitious 
duties,  ▼.  534-538. 
Justice-aiding  ftinetions  of  Local  Headman 

by  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  617. 
Justice  Mlnister—ProTidons  regarding,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  597-612^- 

Fields  of  serrice  and  fhnctions,  ix. 

597-598.  Orer  all  the  territory  of  the 
state,  597.  The  locatiye,  suspensiTC,  dis- 
locatiTe,  and  translative  fhnctions  as  to 
judges,  ib.  Self-snppletiTe  fhnction  as  to 
Ids  own  office,  ib.  ProcuratiTe,  custoda- 
tive,  &C.,  ftinetions  as  to  things  belonging 
to  his  department,  ib.  Yisitatire,  598. 
InspectiTe,  statistic,  and  recordative,  ib. 
Control  over  judges  in  relation  to  their 
legislalive  suggestions,  ib.  Conservative 
fhncUon— as  to  the  wording  of  the  law, 
ib. 

Yisitative  ftmetion  of,  ix.  598-599. 

Inspection  visits  to  the  judicatories,  598. 
Beneficial  objects. and  business  of  the 
visits,  ib.  Periodical  and  occasional  visits 
considered,  and  their  respective  merits, 
598-599.  Union  of  the  two,  599.  Visi- 
tation of  Local  Headmen  and  their  Re- 
gistrars, ib. 

Judicative    ftmction,   ix.    599-600. 

Complaints  of  denial  of  justice  in  appel- 
late judicatories,  599.  Methods  of  dis- 
minal  of  judges — a  gentie  form  in  case  of 
deficiency  in  ability,  599-600. 

Disponitive   ftmction,   ix.  600-607. 

Remission  of  punishment,  600.  Different 
grades  of  remission,  ib.  Relative  times 
nif  in  relation  to  the  times  of  prosecution 
and  conviction,  ib.   Grounds  <^,  ib.    Dis- 


covery of  disculpative  evidence  as  a 
ground,  601.  Expected  service  by  pre- 
cautionary information  on  delinquencies, 
ib.  Expected  service  against  a  foreign 
power,  ib.  Expected  serrice  in  obviating 
calamity,  ib.  Expected  service  by  com- 
munication of  useftil  invention,  ib.  Ser^ 
vice  actually  rendered  in  these  8hjq>e8,  ib. 
Cases  of  a  diplomatic  and  political  char- 
acter, in  which  it  will  not  be  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Justice  Blinister  to  decide 
whether  the  grounds  are  sufficient  for  re- 
mission, 601  -602.  Serrice  by  information 
as  to  co-delinquents — Points  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  bargain,  602-603.  Indi- 
rect methods  of  giving  impunity  exa- 
mined— Cases  of  pecuniary  penalty  which 
less  than  what  may  be  made  through  the 
offence,  603.  Cases  where  the  LegislA- 
ture  is  compelled  by  public  opinion  to 
make  bad  laws,  such  as  prohibitions  i^m 
circulating  peculiar  opinions — the  laws 
kept  dormant  by  limiting  the  ri^t  of 
prosecution  to  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
603-604.  The  irrational  system  of  nulli- 
fication— criminal  let  loose  because  a 
copying  derk  has  made  a  mistake,  604. 
Sole  justification  of  remission  the  same  as 
that  of  punishment — The  public  good,  ib. 
Inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Justice  Minis- 
ter in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  604-605. 
Should  always  be  after  conviction,  605. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pudon- 
power,  which  predicates  prerions  tyranny, 
605-606.  Pardon-power  instrument  of 
gaining  monarchical  popularity,  ib.  Evil 
effects  of  the  Englidi  system,  where  so 
many  are  condemned  to  death  and  par- 
doned—production of  arbitrary  power, 
606-607. 

Justice  Minister  —  Jurisdiction-adljustive 
fhnction  of,  ix.  607.  Settiement  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  judicial  ftinctionary  who 
is  to  exercise  a  disputed  power,  ib.  Ex- 
amples, ib. 

Term  of  serrice,  ix.  607-608.    For 

life — with  the  causes  of  removal  qMcially 
proved  for,  ib. 

Remuneration  of— including  official 

residence,  and  indemnity  for  outlay,  ix. 
608. 

Attendance  of— 4he  same  as  that  of 

judge-immediate,  ix.  608. 

Who  locable  as,  ix.  608.    Serrice  as 

jadge-immediate  and  as  judge-appellate, 
ib.  Temporary  arrangements  in  the  in- 
terval, till  persons  can  be  qualified,  ib. 

How  located,  ix.  608-610.    By  the 

LegisUture,  608-609.  Reasons  fbrap- 
I>ointment  not  being  ia  the  hands  of  the 
constitutive  authority — though  they  may 
make  up  their  mind  as  to  £e  quiJifica- 
tions  of  a  representative,  have  not  the  means 
of  doing  so  as  to  the  ftinetions  of  a  Justice 
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'  iftnister,  609.  Reasons  for  not  patting 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  exeontiTe  chief— too 
much  eoncentMktion  t»f  power^  fSkoility  of 
oppreesion,  ice,,  609-610. 

Justice  Minister— How  dislocable,  iz.  610. 
By  the  Prime  minister,  and  otherwise  as 

■   a  member  of  the  Legislature  is,  ib. 

•• Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude, 

'   iz.  610-612.    His  probation  as  a  Judge, 

610.  DisIocabiUty— PnnibilHy  by  the 
Legislature,  ib.  Chief  difficulty  is  in 
neutralizing  or  prerenting  oorruptiye  in- 
tercourse with  the  Prime  minister,  610- 

611.  Method  of  preyenting  commnnioa- 
'    tion,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  edifices, 

611.  Procuring  notoriety  to  their  con- 
duct and  proceedings — a  trumpeter--dig- 
nity  a  compensation,  61 1-612. 
Justices  of  Peace.  Various  sorts  of  juris- 
diction of,  and  their  origin,  t.  482-483 ; 
▼iL285n. 

—  —  Authority  of,  to  ezamine  felons,  an 
.  ezception  -from  the  ezelusionary  rules  as 

to  CYidenoe,  Ti.  109,  417  n,  471-472 ;  Til. 

459-460, 497,  500,  508. 
In  case  of  felony,  must  record  the 

evidence,  ii.  181  n ;  yL  410  n. 
prohibited  from  taking  certain  affl- 

daTits  on  oath,  yi.  304  n. 
Deeisions  o^  quashed  on  pretences, 

yL464;  rii.  314. 
might  be  employed  as  temporary  re- 

eorders,  yL  81. 
Precedent  for  employing,  as  tempo- 
rary recorders,  yi.  82. 

Courts  of,  yi.  35-86. 

Nature  of  the  initial  examinations 

by,ii.  181;  yi.  428. 
of  the  metropolis — Alteration  in  the 

c<mstitution  of,  yii.  327-328. 
might  act  as  honorary  notaries,  yi. 

530. 
Registration  of  regularly  recurring 

ihcts  by,  proposed,  yL  568. 

—  —  Recording  of  conyictionBby,enforoed, 
yL414. 

«—  —  Natural  procedure  before,  ilL  329 ; 
yii.  321,  323. 

Summary  procedure  before,  in  certain 

'   easesoftheft,  yii.  504-506. 

—  —  in  Scotlsmd — ^Arrest  by,  of  debtor  in 
meditations  fuga,  yi.  334  n. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  power 

of  apprehending  criminals  without  autho- 
rity of  Grand  Jury  was  giyen  them  by 
statute,  y.  532-533. 

•—  —  popularly  censured  as  the  unpaid 
magistracy,  but  defect  arises  ft^m  other 
causes  than  their  being  unpaid,  iz.  524. 

^  —  Clerks  of,  receiying  fees,  makes  the 
system  instead  of  unpaid,  a  tax  on  jus- 
tice, iz.  524. 

—  *—  Illufftrate  the  y«lue  set  on  judicial 
power  and  distinction,  iz.  485. 

Vol.  XI. 


Justices  of  Peace — a  mistake  to  say  thl»y 
serye  for  nothing,  iy.  376. 

Trading,  compared  with  fee'djudges^ 

y.  340. 

Detrimental   transference   of  suits 

from — a  grieyance  chaiged  in  Petitton 
for  justice,  y.  473-474. 

Casual  remarks  on,  iy.  353  n,  379 ; 

T.  37. 

Justices — ^Police,  of  the  Thames — ^Heads  of 
a  Bill  for  regulating  the  authority  of,  z. 
831-383. 

Justiciability — Ayoidance  of,  as  affording 
eyldence  of  delinquency,  yii.  50-53. 

—  Principles  of  security  for,  iii.  205. 

Justification  of  the  means  by  the  end — Fal- 
lacy of  the  principle  of,  ii.  469-470. 

Justinian — Arrangement  of  the  works  pub- 
lished under,  iii.  162-163. 


K 

Kames — Lord,  quoted  on  Custom-house 
oaths,  i.  567. 

His  Historical  Law  Tracts  noticed, 

L264n. 

HismisoonceptionoftheuseofBiflir- 

eate  or  ezhaustiye  dirision,  in  Logic,  yiil.' 
115-116. 

KXmpfer*s  History  of  Japan — Impressionir 
on  Bentham  fii>m  the  perusal  of,  in  boy- 
hood, z.  22. 

Kempel,  a  Hungarian — Propooal  by,  to  im- 
proye  the  steam-engine,  yiii.  135  n. 

Kenrick — Dr— His  support  of  tiie  probabi- 
lity of  inyenting  the  perpetual  motion, 
yiii.  147. 

Kent's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States— Remarks  on,  z.  559-560. 

Kenyon — Lord — His  dicta  on  Libel  Law,  y. 
243. 

on  exclusion  of  eyidence,  yii.  340. 

noticed,  y.  93  n,  159;  yL  389-391 ;  yii. 

482  n;  x.  16,45,60. 

Keppel — Admiral  Lord — ^His  connexion  with 
a  negotiation  between  Lord  North  and  the 
Rockinghams,  x.  1 02-1 03. 

Reference  to  the  trial  of,  yii.  521. 

Kersaint  —  Deputy  —  Imprisonment  of,  x; 
286. 

Key  to  the  operations  in  Greometry  and  Al- 
gebra— Utility  of,  Ibr  the  purposes  of  use- 
fhl  intellectuid  instruction,  yUi.  169-177." 

Kind — Restitution  in,  as  satisfitction  to  suf- 
ferers by  offences,  i.  374-375. 

Kindness,  Amioablenees,  &c.,  as  designaMT* 
of  motiyes,  L  202. 

—  Application  of  the  prineiple  of,  to  con- 
yersation,  x.  518-519. 

King— Blackstone  on  the  attributes  of  the, 
L  285-236  n. 

—  and  People— Foundation  on  which*  the 

N« 
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««zi(n  beiwMii,  his  been  laid  hj 
^lAckftOEe  and  athcn,  ooniidered,  L  269- 
270. 

iCing-— BlaekBtone's  eonftuimis  regarding 

,  Um  diTUion  of  the  LegiaUtiTe  and  Exeen- 

^  tiTe  power  ofy  i.  278-279. 

•^  How  fkr  the  legielatiTe  power  o^  eaa  be 
ealled  indepeadenty  i.  279. 

*-  Fietionfl  of  law  regarding  the,  i.  508. 

•*—  Pardon-power  adiuigeroaainetnunent  in 
the  hands  of  a^i.  629. 

~  Uses  to  whioh  he  can  employ  the  coro- 
nation oath,  ii.  117-118  n,  408-409;  t. 
198. 

-^  **  can  do  no  wrong."  Effect  of  the  prin- 
efole,  it  422. 

—  "  can  do  no  wrong" — Probable  original 
meaning  of  the  maxim,  yiL  519. 

—  Use  of  the  word,  instMd  of  Monarch,  in- 
conTenient,  iiL  663  n. 

—  The  alleged  prerogatiTe  of,  to  grant 
charters  to  oolonies  containing  legislatiTe 
powers,  or  to  legislate  for  them  without 
consent  of  Parliunenty  examined.  It.  258- 

I  269. 

—  Fiction  of  his  being  the  fountain  of  jas- 
tice,  discnssed.  It.  805-806. 

■^  Fiction  of  his  being  the  execntiye  power. 
It.  806. 

—  How  his  feadal  powers  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges,  iy.  306. 

—  Veto  of,  on  legUlatiye  measures — its  ef- 
fect, iy.  808-309. 

—  Form  for  his  approbation  of  official  ap- 
.  pointments,  as  exemplified  in  that  of  the 

bispatch  Court  Judge,  ilL  834. 

—  Cbenits  inyented  by,  to  increase  his 
power,  iy.  337-338. 

—  Power  of,  shared  by  the  aristoeraey 
since  the  Beyolution,  iy.  446-447. 

-^  The  origin  of  his  pimetice  of  issuing  writs 
to  try  cases,  and  appease  olamorous  com- 
plainants, y.  446. 

—  Design  against  the  life  of,  not  proyeable 
by  the  eyidence  that  will  oonyiot  of  an 
•rdinary  crime,  yii.  527. 

*—  not  aboye  the  influence  of  shame  in  this 

country,  yi.  326. 
•—  How  Uie  Public-opinion  Tribunal  can 

onprate  against,  yiii.  662. 

—  The  impossibility  of  creating  responsibi- 
lity in  the  person  of  a^  ix.  10. 

^-  As  power  lodged  in  the  handsof,  an  in- 
citement to  treason,  ix,  39. 

—  Costliness  to  a  nation  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate haying  so  high  a  title,  ix.  88-89. 

—  The  goyemment  of  a — Nature  and  influ- 
.  once  A,  exaadned  in  connexion  with  the 

Constitutienal  Code,  ix.  127-141.     See 
.  Monarchy  :  Operatiye — Supreme. 

—  e.  Whitakei^-Csse  o^  cited,  y.  82. 
Kimf  (The)  aaainti  JSdmmdt  and  others^ 

Brief  remana  tending  to  Moto  the  wnUna- 
,   hiUty  itftlneindic^naf  r,  239-251. 


King.  {The)  againit  Sir  Ca^euiee  WoUtUf, 
Sitri^  and  Jotepk  Harrimmf  eekooUneuUr 
— Brief  remarte  tending  to  tkow  the  ««- 
tinabUiiy  ofthit  indictment,  y.  253-26U 

BjQgs — Necessary  expense  of^  IL  245. 

—  Grimes  of— Allusions  to,  aninstance  of  the 
fsllacy  of  sweeping  dassiflcations,  iL  450. 

—  Vulgar  errors  as  to  the  injustice  o^iL  539. 

—  Disclamation  vf  a  wish  to  abolish,  iiL 
441, 451. 

—  The  mischief  they  may  do  by  patronage 
and  power— espedally  when  tney  hay* 
the  making  of  a  second  l^gislatiye  cham- 
ber, iy.  429-432. 

—  The  number  of^  that  haye  been  insane, 
an  illustration  of  the  iislsity  of  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  them,  ix.  131-132. 

—  adopted  prorogations,  &c,  of  Parliament* 
to  get  rid  of  opposition  and  trouble,  ix. 
164-165. 

^-  See  Monarch. 

King's  Beneh--Sinister  interest  of  chief- 
justice  and  marshal  of,  iL  14. 

Power  of,  to  conyert  expressions  into 

oifences,  iL  126. 

—  —  Double  remedies  in,  iiL  361  n. 
Its  power  of  issuing  a  mandamus  to 

a  corporation,  iy.  316. 

—  —  Arrangement  of  causes  in,  iy.  322. 
Chief-justice  of— Profit  to,  by  sham 

writs  of  error,  y.  93  n. 
The  raw  materials  out  of  which  the 

law  promulgated  by,  enumerated,  y.  484- 

485. 
Depredation  affected  by  the  priri- 

leges  of  the  Rules  of,  y.  544. 

—  —  Admission  of  the  public  to,  yi.  377. 
taking  on  itself  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, yi.  414. 

enumeration    and    examination  of 

sham  writs  of  error  to,  yii.  214-216. 

Business  stolen  by,  through  instru- 
mentality of  fictions,  y.  493;  yii.  285. 

Mandamus  in,  yii.  293. 

Affidayit  eyidence  in,  yi.  463,  478. 

Jurisdiction  of,  yiL  297. 

History  of  imprisonment  tar  debt  in^ 

yi.  179;  yu.  382n. 

History  of  the  form  of  obtaining  de- 
lay in,  on  ground  of  absence  of  witness, 
yiL  359. 

has    peryerted    statutes   awarding 

treble  costs,  yii.  529. 

Bentham  takes  his  seat  as  a  student 

in,  X.  45. 

King's  death — Imagining — ^Absurdity  of,  as 
a  definition  of  treason,  x.  821. 

King's  eril — Cure  of,  noticed,  yiL  93. 

King's  speeohes — ^Practice  of  the  Commons 
reading  a  bill  before  they  are  considered, 
ii.335. 

BadicalRefbrm  attacked  in,  iiL  602- 

608. 

Characteristics  of,  yiii.  577. 
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Kbig--^oTenior.  Attempt  of^  to  ameUoimte 

New  South  Walei,  iy.  181. 
Sing— Mr.    Mentkm  of,  zL  134. 
King— Mr  R.    Mention  of,  z.  170. 
KingdonuH-the  three  phyrieal—^baltemft- 

tion  and  diTkkm  as  applicable  to,  Tiii. 

268-269. 
-Kingston  (Duchess  of)— ^Case  of,  cited,  Ti. 

491. 
KEnnaird — Douglas — A  dinner  party  with, 
.    X.676. 

Kippis — ^Dr  Andrsw,  noticed,  zi.  74. 
Klaproth  the  chemist— Visit  to,  by  Bentham, 

z.  180. 
Kliifgei^M.--a  kwyer  of  Warsaw-— Latin 

letter  to,  regarding  the  pension  granted 

by  Stanislaos  to  Mrs  Lind,  z.  S68-359. 
Klopstock — ^made  cituen  of  France,  z.  281. 
Knellei^-Sir  Godfrey— noticed,  t.  301. 
Knighthoods-Orders  o^  as  rewards,  ii.  194- 

195. 
Knowledge— -Meaahig  of  the  word,  ▼!.  280. 

—  as  a  circumstance  influendng  sensibility, 
t23. 

' —  Spread  of,  has  brought  men  nearer  an 
equaUty,  i.  269. 

—  that  may  be  rendered  injurious — ^Hinder- 
ance  of  the  acquisition  of,  as  an  indirect 
means  of  preTcnting  offences,  i.  536-538. 
Diflhsiou  of  knowledge  not  hurtfhl,  536. 
The  worst  offences  require  little  know- 
ledge, and  those  of  barbarism  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  refinement,  586-537. 
It  is  where  knowledge  confined  to  a  few 
that  it  has  Titiated  and  weakened  nations, 
537.    Liberty  of  the  Press,  538. 

—  as  to  the  means  by  which  deceptions  are 
practised — Promulgation  of,  recommend- 
ed, i.  553-554. 

—  Application  of,  to  the  Arts  and  Sdenees, 
ii.253. 

—  PopuUff  institutions  tor  dijfbsion  of,  iL 
256-260. 

—  Propagation  of,  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
trade  may  be  benefited  by  Goremment 
interference,  iii.  35,  71. 

' —  Dependence  of  happiness  on,  ti.  264. 
-—  of  the  course  of  nature — ^Influenoe  it  has 
on  belief  viL  91-98. 

—  of  law.  Kept  from  those  in  whom  ig- 
norance of  it  punished,  vi.  519. 

—  of  the  necessity  of  formalities,  necessary 
to  tlxe  presumption  of  spuriousness  in 
their  omission,  tI.  518. 

—  Intellectual— The  adrantages  of,  yiii. 
8-16.    Ses  Learning. 

—  Jealousy  of  the  hif^r  classes,  of  ezten- 
sion  of  to  the  lower,  yiii.  19-21. 

—  The  impracticability  of  an  arbitrary 
fized  dlTisioft  of  the  field  o^  TiU.  27. 

—  Usefhl — Number  of  branches  of,  taught 
— aa  adrantage  of  the  Cfarestomathift  edu- 
cation plan.  Till.  11. 

—  Useftil.   Sernces'  to  the  collection  and 


propagation  o^  by  a  good  systAm  of  Pau- 
per management  through  the  field  of  ob- 

serration  so  supplied,  yiii.  424-428k    S€§ 

Pauper  Management. 
Knowledge-'iSM  Instruction : 
Knourledge  qualification>-'The,  for  the  i 

chise,  iU.  464-465, 470, 560,  565. 
Applieation  of,  to  Jurymen,  iL  127* 

144. 
Knoz— Vioesimns — Opinion  of,  against  oni- 

yersity  oaths,  y.  196  n,  227-228. 

noticed,  iL  468. 

Koe-John  Herbert— Letteit  to,  z.484, 485. 
casually  noticed,  z.  62, 382, 411, 

444,452,458. 
Koran— The,  ehaiaeteriaed,  L  551. 
—  —  and  its  commentaries,  as  a  colleetion 

of  laws,  compared  with  the  English  Books 

of  Reports,  yiii.  578-574. 
KoseiusKo — Thaddeus,  made    eitiien   of 

France,  z.  281. 
Kotchnbey — Count — his    frartherance    of 

Bentham's  opinions  in  Russia,  z.  440, 

445. 
Kremensohuk  in  Russia-^Bentham's  yisit 

to,  z.  159. 


Laborious  or  actiye  punishment,  L  437-441. 
Can  only  be  accomplished  by  influence  of 
another  punishment  oyer  the  will,  437* 
438.  Instances,  438.  Specific  and  in- 
discriminate, 439.  Conyertibility  to  profit, 
ib.  FrugaUty,  439-440.  EquabiHty,  440. 
YariabiUty,  ib.  Ezemplarity,  ib.  Sub^ 
seryiency  to  leformation,  ib.  Analogy, 
440-441.  Popularity,  441.  Difibrent 
kinds  of  labour  which  should  be*prefermd| 
ib. 

Laborious  restraint—Hatred  of  criminals 
for,  i.  450. 

Labour— in  what  cases  it  is  a  reforming 
punishment,  i.  94. 

—  Fatigue,  &c.,  the  pains  of,  with  the  oor- 
respondiiig  interest  and  motiyes,  L  204. 

—  Loye  of— Chaiacter  generally  attributed 
to,  as  a  motiye,  L  214. 

—  The  protection  of  the  law  the  induce- 
ment to,  L  307-308. 

—  Casualties  to  which  subsistence  from, 
liable,  L  314.   ' 

—  The  sources  of  uncertainty  in,  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  iz.  18. 

—  Free  —  More  prodnctiye  than  that  of 
slaye's,  L  345,  441. 

—  Restrictions  on,  illustrated,  ii.  225. 

—  Bad  eflRscts  of  meddling*  with  the  wages 
of,  whether  by  ibdng  them,  or  by  bring- 
ing them  to  a  leyel  by  parochial  relief, 
yiii.  4^1-444. 

—  in  Penitentiaries— Conduciyeness  of,  to 
reformation,  L  499. 
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liftbdiur— -Intemt  of,  io  good  goTorniiMiit, 

ii.  424. 
— .  mental  and  phyaioal — both  eschewed  by 

rank,  u.  481. 

—  Reklion  of,  to  capital,  iii.  36nt. 

-—  ££foet  of  machinery  on  the  employment 

of  capital  on,  ill.  39. 
«—  the  Booroe  of  wealth,  iii.  46. 

—  Wa^B  of,  regulated  by  relation  of  capital 
to  number  of  labonrere,  iii.  61. 

—  Inef&cacy  of  attempts  to  fix  the  wages 
of,  iii.  66. 

—  Means  of  increasing  the  efficacy  o(  iii. 
€7-68.  Increase  of  skUl  and  saTing  of 
time—diTision  of  labour,  67.  Cheap  prime 
moTers,  ib.  Simplification  of  processes, 
ib.    Saving  materials,  ib.    ImproTomoit 

:  4»f  prodnota,  ib.  Dindnntion  of  expense 
of  carriage,  ib.    Ifachines,  67-68. 

—  The  real  balance  of  trade  is  in  an  excess 
of  the  produce  of,  iii  70. 

—  Reftrence  of  enlargement  of  the  eur^ 
m^  to  increase  of  employment  for,  ilL 
141. 

*—  The  mass  of  capacity  for,  an  element  in 
the  limitation  of  production,  iiL  295.  • 

—  Mean8ofextracting,fromfelon8— appli- 
cation of  punishment  and  rewaand,iT.  12-18. 

—  Hard — ^A  fUlacy  to  suppose  it  can  be 
forced  in  priBon--only  to  be  obtained  by 
reward.  It.  144. 

—  Duration  of,  with  reference  to  Prison 
disdpUne,  ir.  18. 

—  of  conTicts — Arrangements  as  to,  under 
the  Panopticon  plan.  It. 41-53.  SeeFtna- 
optioon. 

—  Ghdce  of  species  of  in  prisons,  urged, 
iT.  49-5L 

—  not  less  reforming  by  being  profitable.  It. 
50. 

—  DiTision  of,  in  Prison  discipline,  iy.  51. 

—  Means  of  extracting,  from  convicts,  by 
the  Panopticon  system,  iy.  54-55. 

—  of  oonyicts — Use  of  so  adjusting,  that  it 
teaches  them  a  trade  to  exercise  when 
liberated,  iy.  55.  i 

—  Useless— in  prison  discipline,  reprobated 
as  uneconomical  and  nnreforming,  iy.  148- 
145. 

—  Time  that  may  be  daily  spent  in,  consis- 
tently with  health,  considered,  iy.  163. 

—  The,  of  labeiated  Prisoners — Plan  for 
encouraging,  iy.  165-171. 

•—  IMyision  o^  exhibited  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  iy.  388. 

' —  Ayerrien  to>-How  fkr  the  interest  in, 
admits  of  measurement,  yiL  568-569. 

—  i^iplication  of  estimates  of  the  yalue  of, 
in  connexion  with  that  of  rearing  and 
supporting  the  labourer,  to  Poor-law  ar- 
rangements, yiiL  867. 

—  Adaptation  of,  to  Pauper  management, 
yiii.  881r885.    ^SSm  Pauper  Mana^menL 

—  Rules  for  the  alternation  of,  with  rest,  and 


with  other  occupations,  in  relatioii  to  Fmi' 
per  management,  yiiL  896. 
Labour— the  original  fond  of  subsisteDe^ 
ix.  13. 

—  Cessation  from,  as  an  element  of  felicity, 
ix.  15. 

Labourers.  Increasing  the  number  o^  iii. 
68.  Banish  prejudices  against  labour,  ibw 
Find  employment  for  the  unproductiye— 
prisoners,  beggars,  ftc,  ib.  Inducements 
substituted  for  coercion,  ib. 

—  Increase  mt,  an  adyantage,  while  that  of 
consumers  an  eyil,  iii.  73-74. 

—  the  persons  who  would  suifer  most  by  a 
general  diyision  of  property,  iii.  608. 

—  AgriculturaL  Their  inabUity  to  proyide 
for  their  fiunilies,  yiii.  442. 

r—  Irishr— in  New  York.  Plan  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  improyement  of  the 
moral  character  of,  x.  500-501. 

Labouring  classes — List  of  exigencies  ope- 
rating on,  and  corresponding  forms  of  supi- 
ply,  yiii.  407. 

Considerations  as  to  the  sources  of 

frugality  at  the  dispossl  of,  and  utility  of 
Sayings  Banks  to,  yiiL  407-417. 

—  —  Plan  for  adyantageously  boarding  the 
children  of,  in  conne:don  with  the  Poor- 
kw,  yiii.  421-424. 

e^joy,  in  common  with  the  rich,  the 

principal  dements  of  felicity,  ix.  15-17. 

looked  on  with  chief  disgust  by  those 

members  of  the  aristocracy  who  do  them 
most  iigury,  ix.  62. 

Labouring  and  embracing  jurymen— The  of- 
fence oi^  yii.  49  n. 

La  Combe— M.  Bentham*s  French  lesson^ 
from,  X.  9. 

Lafayette — addressed  on  the  subject  of  a 
Quunber  of  Peen  in  France,  iy.  419. 

—  Letters  to,  xi.  1-2,  60. 

—  Letter  from,  on  tiie  state  of  France — 
Standing  armies,  &C.,  xi.  3-5.  ^ 

—  Proclamation  of,  in  1 830,  noticed,  xL  56. 

—  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Rerolution 
by,  X.  526-527. 

—  casuallynoticed,x.93,262,286,551;xi.3. 
La  Ghrange,  noticed,  yiiL  37. 

Lally — AUusion  to  the  case  o^  L  417. 

Lampoons — as  an  instrument  by  which  the 
public  may  protect  itself  when  hononn 
are  unworthily  conferred,  ix.  92. 

Lancastrian  system  of  Education — The  eco- 
nomy o^  yiii.  14. 

Coiporal  punishment  unknown  in, 

yiii.  15-16. 

Power  of  the  arrangements  of,  for 

tuition,  yiii.  16. 

Success  of,  exemplified  in  one  of 

the  dasses  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, yiii.  61-63. 

casually  noticed,  iL  206  n,  468. 

Land  laid  bare  by  the  retreat  of  water — 
how  to  be  appropriated,  L  328. 
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Lud— Nature  of  tHl«  to,  and  rabjeeto  em- 
b^eed  ia  it,  L  827-328. 

—  Obitaele8totliealieiiatlonor,eoiiaidez«d9 
L  888-834. 

—  GoUmial  fyitem  dlseoiingea  tb«  enltiTa- 
lioii  of.  Mi  home,  iL  647. 

—  BIfeei  of  Amerioui  war  on  th«  Talae  of, 
iii.  9-10. 

—  IncreaM  of,  by  oolonUatioii,  oonsideredy 
la.  53-67. 

*—  AdTantageooflnesB  of,  as  an  employment 
.  for  et^ital,  when  not  interfored  with,  iii 
68-69. 

—  Contlnoanoe  of  feudal  neagei  with  re- 
gaxd  to,  Tii.  883  n. 

—  Dietinction  between,  and  moTeables,  in 
TCgard  to  wills,  Ti.  533,  542-551.  Altei^ 
atLn  of  the  law,  533  n  \ 

—  Mode  of  designation  o(  for  the  purpose 
of  legistration  of  oontracts,  Ti.  579. 

—  Rights  in — Necessity  of  permanent  eti- 
denoe  as  to,  tL  60-61. 

—  Functions  of  Local  Headman  as  to  set- 
tlement of  benndaries,  &c,  of,  by  Ck>nsti- 
tntional  Code,ix.  619. 

-^  Inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  estimating 
the  gross  profits  from  the  culture  of,  z. 
373-374. 

—  Sale  of.    EtU  of  tazii^^,  i.  319. 
Lands — Crown.  Application  of  public  oom- 
.  petition  to  the  leasing  of,  y.  325-328. 
Land-marks — RemoTal  of— Forgery  of  real 

evidence,  Tii.  17-18. 

Land-surveying — defined  and  located  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viii. 
34. 

Landed  estates— large— Disadvantages  of, 
to  agriculture,  iiL  68-69. 

Landed  interest — Prevalence  of  the,  as'  ex- 
hibited in  the  Corn-laws,  iii.  99-100. 

Landed  property  —  Examination  of  Mr 
Humphrey's  Outline  of  a  Code  as  to,  v. 
389-41 6.    Bee  Real  Property. 

Outline  of  a  Plan  of  a  general  Re- 
gister of,  V.  417-435. 

Exemption  of,  from  liability  for  cer- 
tain debts,  commented  on,  vi.  85  n. 

landed  proprietors — Interest  oi^  to  oppose 
innovation,  iL  420. 

1 Interests  of,  as  opposed  to  reform,  iiL 

532-533. 

Landlord  and  tenant — Formalities  of  con- 
tract between,  vL  528-529. 

Landlords  —Examination  of  the  method  in 

■  which  the  infloence  of,  may  be  employed 
.  at  elections,  iii.  479-482. 

—  Their  power  of  despotism  over  tenants, 
iv.  435. 

—  as  aids  to  monarchical  despotism,  ii.  283. 
Lakouaob — ^The  signs  of,  in  connexion  with 

■  the  origin,  viiL  227-229.  First  embodi- 
ment of  ideas  verbal — ^writing  and  other 
signs  followed,  ib.    Importance  of  con- 

-^  sidering  both  the  transitive  and  the  in- 


traaiitive  use  of  language— tatter 
sary  for  embodying  thoughts,  228-229. 

Languago— Essay  on,  viii.  294-338. 

-^  —  Note  on,  by  editor,  explaining  state  of 
MSS.,&c.,  viii.  294. 

Uses  to  which  in  the  chaneter  of  ends 

it  is  directed,  viii.  297-298.  Practical  aad^ 
speculative,  297.  Modes  of  discourse, 
Qses  of  language,  operations,  occasions 
of  use,  properties,  degrees  of  the  pro- 
perties, means  of  possessing  the  proper- 
ties, the  parts  of  speech,  297-298. 

—  —  Definitions  preparatory  to,  viiL  298. 
Considered  as  a  simple  instrument  of  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  ib.  Considered  in  re- 
spect to  particular  occasions,  ib.  Consi-^ 
dered  as  expressing  the  di£brent  methods 
in  which  diiferent. classes  of  men  speak, 
ib.  Most  extensive  sense— aggregate  of 
the  matter  of  discourse,  ib. 

^  Signs  employed  in,  viii.  298-299.  Those- 
of  the' ear  first  in  use,  298.  Common  to 
man  and  the  inferior  animals,  298-299* 
Signs — Evanescent  and  permanent,  299. 
Divided  also  into  principal  and  subsidiary, 
ib.  Subordinate  or  collateral  topics — 
short-hand,  signals,  cyphers,  signs,  ib. 

»  Subjects  of,  in  discourse,  vUL  299-300. 
Sm  Discourse. 

—  Uses  of;  viii.  301-302.  Social  and  soU- 
tary  use,  or  transitive  and  intransitive, 
801.  In  the  former  it  may  contain  pure 
information,  or  information  to  produce  ex« 
dtement,  301-302. 

—  Operations  which,  in  the  character  of  an 
art,are  performable  in  relation  to,  viii.  302^ 
803.  Learning,  using,  teaching,  and  ame- 
liorating, 302.  Often  done  conjointly, 
and  mischief  in  the  notion  that  when  one 
is  performed  in  particular,  it  excludes 
performance  of  the  others,  302-303. 

—  Division  and  enumeration  of  properties 
desirable  in  a,  viiL  303-304.  Use  of  the 
enumeration,  803.  Chance  of  improve- 
ment, ib.  Enumeration,  304.  The  infor- 
mation-regarding, the  nation-regarding, 
and  the  purpose-regarding,  ib. 

—  Clearness  as  a  property  o^  viii.  304- 
305.  Exemption  from  ambiguity  and  ob- 
scurity, ib. 

—  Conciseness  as  a  property  of,  viii.  305. 
Savil^s  of  time,  deamess,  impressiveness, 
apprehensibility,  retainablenesB,ib.  Uses 
to  Law  and  Posology,  ib. 

—  Facility  of  utterance,  or  pronunciability, 
as  a  property  desirable  in,  viiL  305. 

^-  Melodiousness  or  harmoniousness  as  a 
property  desirable  in,  viiL  305-306.  Po- 
sitive and  negative  in  amount,  ib.  Ap- 
plication to  poetry  and  eloquence,  306. 

— -  Omability  or  decorability  as  a  property 
of,  viii.  306-307.  Presumes  the  giving 
ornament  to  the  necessary  substance  of 
the  discourse,  without  increasing  it,  ih. 
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hmngoMgt — ImprewiTeness  or  foree  as  a 
property  dmhwble  in,  Tiii.  807. 

—  Dignity  as  a  property  desirable  in,  yiii. 
307-308.  External  sign  of  strength  of 
mind,  ib.  Consists  in  the  absence  of  the 
defects  of  hudty  and  ftimbUng,  ib. 

•^  Mntoal  relation  of  the  properties  desir- 
able and  undesirable  In,  Tiii.  808-810. 
Cleamess,  conciseness,  and  correctness, 
as  the  conntep^iarts  of  obscnrity,  indis- 
tinctness, ambignity,  incoirectness,  ftc, 
308-309.    Relation  of  copionsness,  con- 

•  ciseness,  and  tractability,  with  their  op- 
posites,  poTerty,  Ac,  309.  Relation  of 
copiousness  and  simplicity,  309-310. 

—  ComparatlTe  estimate  of  the  relatiye  im- 
portance of  the  Tarioas  properties  desir- 
able in,  Tiii.  310-311. 

—  in  the  sense  of  style — ^Properties  desir- 
able in,  Tiii.  311-812. 

—  Questions  appliaU>le  to  improTcments  in, 
Tiii.  312. 

—  The  alterations  in,  that  may  be  deemed 
improTcments,  enumerated,  Tiii.  812. 

•—  llie  improTMientB  that  take  place  in, 
without  design,  or  Trithont  a  general  sur- 
Tey,  TilL  312-313.  Copiousness  sad  sim- 
plicity, lb. 

—  ImproTcment  in — How  and  by  what 
hands  it  can  be  accomplished,  Tiii.  318. 
Practice,  instruction,  association,  GoTcm- 
ment  authority,  ib. 

—  Externally  applied  instruments  of  im- 
proTcment  in,  Tiii.  313.  For  abbreTia- 
tion,  fn  diflhsion,  for  durability,  ib. 

•^  Rules  fn  obtaining  clearness  in,  so  fkr 
as  depends  upon  the  choice  of  words  taken 

.   singly,  Ttii.  318-316. 

4*^  Roles  for  cleamett,  and  thence  impns- 
siTcness,  in  so  fhr  as  depends  on  colloca- 
tion, Tui.  316-818. 

*—  Rules  for  obtaining  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness in,  Tiii.  318. 

—  Rules  for  improTing  in  respect  of  copious- 
ness, TilL  318. 

—  Modes  of  enrichment  of,  Tiii.  318-319. 
Generic  names,  ib.  Analogy,  819.  Spirit- 
ualisation,  ib.  Aggregation,  ib.  Im- 
portation, ib.  Filling  up  of  coi^ugates, 
ib. 

—  Impbrtationcf  words  from  foreign— Ad- 
▼antages  of,  in  increasing  the  stock,  Tiii. 
319-820. 

—  Thought  as  the  basis  of,  tUL  820-328. 
CouTeys  state  of  the  speaker's  mind,  320. 
ConTcys  judgment  as  distinct  from  per- 
ception—Judgment frequently  erroneous 
^-perception  not,  821.  Opinions  or 
thoughts  embodied  in  propositions  must 
form  the  matter  of  all  djscourse,  321-822. 

'    Among  barbarians  propositions  tnTolTcd 

—  in  single  words — Inteijections  a  relic  of 
this  original  language,  322-823.  To  form 
oentenoes  into  words,  and  words  into  syl- 
lables and  letters,  the  work  of  analysis. 


32L  Use  of  thus  analyriag^-to  shoir  by 
the  compounds  already  made  how  the  pro- 
cess may  be  carried  flffther,  ib. 
Language— Analytical  riew  of  the  matter 
of,  as  the  elements  of  thought,  Tiii.  820- 
383.    See  Thought:  Coi^ugates. 

—  Relation  in,be^een  archetype  and  type, 
or  between  the  thing  signUled  and  the 
sign,  TiiL  331.833. 

—  Effect  of  the  imperfections  of,  in  biiqg. 
ing  reproach  on  moralists,  i.  49  n  f 

—  Dependance  of  its  efbet  on  assodatioD, 
U.  437. 

—  IMsorder  in— Eflbcts  ai,  iii.  171. 

—  Purity  of,  prejudice  in  IkTour  of,  an  ob* 
stacle  to  improTcment,  iiL  278-274. 

—  Additions  to,  necessary  to  amplify  cur- 
rent stock  of  ideas,  tU.  130. 

—  unites  words  with  real  entities,  ri.  237. 

—  DefectiTeness  of,  for  expressing  degrees 
of  persuasion,  ri.  224, 229-230. 

—  Difficulty  of  improTing,  except  where 
purely  scientilic,  Ti.  226-227  n+. 

—  A  theory  of,  should  be  comprehended  in 
a  system  of  Logic,  Tiii.  120. 

—  TechnicaL  Wherein  that  of  law  differs- 
from  that  of  other  sciences,  iiL  269-270. 

—  Techni^  legal — Inaptitude  and  mis- 
chicTousness  of,  rii.  280-283. 

—  Legal  —  Imp<Mrtance  to  society  of  im- 
proTcment in,  and  prejudices  opposed  to» 
iii.  270-274. 

—  Uuintelligibility  of,  charged  as  a  dcTlce 
of  the  technical  system,  t.  448-449, 509. 

—  Abridged  Tiew  of  the  component  parts 
of,  the  purposes  of,  and  the  Fsychologieal 
history  witii  relation  to  the  purpoees,TiiL 
186-187. 

—  Abridged  Tiew  of  the  properties  desirable 
in  S)  TiU.  191. 

—  Mental  operations  to  irhleh  it  is  snb- 
serrient,  Tiii.  229. 

—  as  the  main  instrument  of  all  logical 
operations,  Tiii.  230-231. 

—  How  frir  exposition  of  may  proceed  with- 
out the  use  of,  tUL  244. 

—  The  impossibility  of  iVeeing  flmn  ambi- 
guity illustrated,  and  the  dishonest  uses 
made  of  tiie  defect,  Tiii.  249-251. 

—  How  for  appositeness  obtainable  in,  TiiL 
290. 

-—  Opinions  on,  expressed  in  eouTersatien, 
X.  569-570. 

—  A  uniTcreal — One  of  the  existing  lan- 
guages better  suited  to,  than  any  new 
lan^iage  that  could  be  frramed,TiiL  150. 

Languages— A  repulsiTe  branch  of  educa- 
tion which  should  be  postponed  to  the 
more  easy,  Tiii.  17. 

—  Instruction  in  the  nature  of— Grammar 
as  introductory  to  the  acquisition  of,  tuL 
33-34. 

—  Their  deficiency  in  a  proper  nomendature 
for  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the 
reasons,  Tiii.  63-64. 
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li>ngn>fcge»—l>e>d— Value  of,  and  extent  of 
attentioB  that  should  be  paid  to,  iL  268- 
260. 

Laudowne — ^William,  fixst  marquie  of.  See 
Shelbume. 

Lansdowne — Henry,  marquiB  of— Notioes  of, 
in  his  youth,  x.  90, 122. 

La  Plaee  noticed,  TiiL'37. 

Laroeny — Distinction  between  grand  and 
petty,  abolished,  tL  381  n  2. 

Latency  and  latitancy,  as  OTldence  of  delin- 
quency, Tii.  50, 52-53. 

Latin  Language—Value  of  a  knowledge  of, 
ii.  258-260. 

How  fiur  the  acquisition  of,  useftil 

—  in  the  middle  ranks,  yUi.  17. 

'•^ unsuited  fbr  a  treatise  on  UniTersal 

Grammar,  TiiL  342. 
Latin — Law.  Blackstone  on  the  use  of,  i.  235. 
Latinity — Specimens  of  Bentham's  early,  x. 

38-44. 
Latitude  to  judges  regarding  punidiment,  L 

516-517. 
Laud — (Archbishop)— 'his  explanation  of  the 

Oxford  oaths  criticised,  t.  211-212. 

—  Statutes  of,  for  Oxford,  and  their  effect 
considered,  ii.  260-262. 

—  noticed,  t.  224. 

Laudation  of  corruptions  in  the  judicial 
system — ^Evils  of,  t.  95. 

—  of  jurisprudential  law,  a  doTice  of  the 
technical  system,  yii.  809-311. 

Laudatory  Personalities— -The  fallacy  of,  ii. 
412-413. 

Lauderdale — Earl  of,  noticed,  x.  323. 

Launey — M.  De— his  discussion  with  Fre- 
deric the  Great  on  custom-house  salaries, 
ii.  244-245. 

LaToisier  noticed,  ni.  273 ;  vi.  205,  442. 

Layoiflier's  Cfaemistry^=- Illustration  of  a 
dumsy  system  of  signs,  viil.  167. 

Law — Penal  and  civil.  Difficulty  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between,  i.  it. 

—  Incapacity  to  obey,  ratders  case  unmeet 
for  punishment,  i.  85. 

—  Limits  between  the  operation  of,  and 
that  of  PriTate  Ethics,  i.  142-148. 

—  Languages  which  haye  distinct  words 
fbr  the  abstract  and  concrete  senses  of,  L 
148  n  II. 

—  The  branches  of,  i.  148-154.  See  Juris- 
prudence— ^Branches  of. 

—  Study  of.  Reason  of  repulirfyeness,  and 
means  of  making  more  interesting,  i.  160. 

—  Study  of.  How  far  an  acquaintance 
with  the  dead  languages  necessary  to,  yiii. 
17. 

■ —  Expositor  <ii,  distinguished  from  censor, 
1229. 

—  Free  censure  of  the  defects  of,  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  checked,  i.  230- 
231. 

—  Ignorance  of,  among  the  people — Black- 
stone's  exultation  in,  i.  235. 


LaW'-Statate  and  common.  The  distinolioii 
between,  analysed,  L  263-264  n. 

—  How  the  happiness  of  a  people  may 
be  affected  in  the  admhdstration  o(  L 
270. 

—  Security  the  principalobjeetof,L807-80a 

—  Protection  of— Forfeiture  of,  as  a  pun* 
ishment,  i.  474-475,  513-514. 

—  Impossible  to  haye,  without  mis-seated 
punishment,  i.  476.  -   • 

—  Relation  of  procedure  to  the  rest  of  the, 
^11.15-22. 

—  CUuse  directing  obedienee  to  the.  In  th« 
French  Decburation  of  Rights,  criticised^ 
ii.511. 

—  Clearness  and  rationality  of.  Depend- 
ence of  jury  trial  on,  ii.  125. 

—  Questions  of,  distinguished  from  ques- 
tions of  &ct,  ii.  155. 

—  Students  of,  Admission  of,  to  hear  le- 
gislatiye  debates,  iL  326. 

—  Influence  of  fallacies  of  authority  on,  iL 
393. 

—  Application  of  the  abstract  term  to  de- 
signate lawyers,  a  fidlacy,  ii.  448. 

—  Extent  of  the  liberty  it  ought  to  protect, 
ii.  505-506. 

—  Fallacy  of  the  principle  that  it  has  n» 
rigfU  to  fbrbid  anything  but  what  is  hurt- 
fbl,  ii.  506. 

—  Fallacy  of  the  principle  that  no  one  cair 
command  or  hinder,  except  in  terms  of, 
iL  506-507.  Children,  apprentices,  &c.^ 
adduced  in  illustration,  ib. 

— Fallacy  of  the  principle  that  it  is  thr 
expression  of  the  general  will,  ii.  507. 

—  Fallacy  of  the  principle  that  every  dtiiea 
has  the  right  of  concurring  in  the  forma- 
tion of  it,  iL  507-508. 

—  FallacyofaAmdamental  declaration  that 
it  ought  to  be  the  same  to  all,  iL  508. 

—  Fallacy  of  a  declaration  to  the  effect  thai 
no  one  can  be  accused,  arrested,  &o.,  ex- 
cept in  terms  of,  iL  510-511. 

—  Fallacy  of  a  declaration  that  it  must  be 
promulgated  before  punishment  can  take 
place  in  yirtue  of  it,  ii.  512-513. 

^  A— Meaning  of  the  term,  iii.  215. 

—  The  reference  to,  as  a  fictitious  person, 
cbaracteriied,  iii.  223. 

—  The  different  ways  in  which  the  interest* 
of  different  persons  may  be  affected  by  a 
portion  of,  iiL  256-258.  Persons  benefited 
and  persons  charged,  256-257.  Person 
benefited  has  sometimes  to  act— some- 
times  not,  257-258.  Reason  of  inquiry — 
to  find  what  branches  of  law  diould  be 
brought  prominently  in  yiew  to  particular 
indiyiduakyfbr  the  nke  of  general  bv^ity, 
258. 

->  Cases  where  diflbrent  parties  are  con- 
cerned in  a  portion  of,  with  reference  t» 
each  baring  the  means  of  receiving  hi» 
share,  iii.  258-259. 
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j4iw>~PMp«r  endi  of  thft  diftribnliTa  bnooh 

ofthe,iiL29S-2d4. 
^^  Sindy  of.    GxmdiuJ  promotion  of  jodgei 
.  M  on  mdacemeiit  to,  ir.  37(^372. 
-^  Tho  serrice  of  the.     How  to  make  it 
.  hononzable  instead  of  odionSyiT.  898-404. 
«..  The— The  proper  means  of  indncing  in- 

diTidnals  to  give  aid  in  execnting,  con* 

iidered,  ir.  398-404. 
•—  WhatoTor  is  naeless  in,  is  penidooSy  iy. 
.  426. 

—  Logical  scheme  of  diyision  of,  and  its  eon- 
nexion  with  the  Political,  iT.  491-492  n. 

r—  dictnm  that  CTorj  man  has  the  means  of 
knowing  that  by  which  he  is  bound,  con- 
troTcrted,  t.  235-237. 

—  Use  of  nnintelligible  language  in,  a  dcTice 
of  the  technical  system,  t.  448-449, 609. 

—  Declaration  of,  by  judge  to  Jury— «  de- 
claration of  the  Judge's  will,  t.  481. 

—  Relation  of,  to  happiness,  tL  7-8. 

-*-  Relation  of  Judicial  procedure  to,  yi.  7. 

—  taken  to  be  the  perfection  of  reason  by 
•  non-lawyeis,becauselawyerBsayBO,Ti.206. 

—  Ignorance  of,  kept  up  by  those  who 
.    punish  for  it,  fi.  619. 

—  Irrationality  of— Interest  of  lawyers  in, 
fit  206-207. 

—  Source  of  the  disposition  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to,  Tu.  330. 

•-«  Erils  necessarily  attending  the  enforce- 

.    ment  of,  TiL  336. 

.-—  and  Equity— Distinctions  between,  iL  63, 
74, 87 ;  tU.  290-291,  611. 

<—  and  Equity— Irrationality  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between,  yii.  300-306. 

«—  and  Equity — Qnanel  and  compromise 
between,  with  the  results,  ii.  87 ;  TiL  303- 
306. 

•^  unpromulgated — ^Tyranny  of,  tL  619. 

—  not  what  it  does,  but  oonception  of  what 
it  ought  to  do,  that  keeps  society  together, 
▼ii.  628. 

—  The  uses  of,  tL  609. 

—  Point  of—- postponement  of  oTidence  till 
it  be  settled,  viL  231. 

^  Definition  of,  and  position  in  the  Ency- 
clopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  yiiL 
94-96. 

—  Amendment  of  a — Meaning  of  the  term, 
TiiL  494. 

—  Criticism  on,  with  the  yiew  of  amend- 
ment, predicates  censure  of,  yiii.  494-496. 

—  General  diyision  of  the  aggregate  body 
of  the,  ix.  8-9.  Substantiye,  and  adjec- 
tiye  or  procedure,  8.    Private  and  public, 

•  ib.    Benefits  and  burdens,  ib.    Distribu- 
'    tiye  and  penal,  ib.    Real  or  statute,  and 

•  Ju^go-made  law,  8-9. 

Law— ciyil  or  distributiyc.  General  objects 
of,  ix.  1 1-1 8.    £1^  Security;  Subsistence ; 

.  Abundance ;  Equality, 
r Distinct. objects  of,  and  relation  be- 
tween them,  i.  302-303. 


Law  and  Lawyers— Cony trsationalxfaarlce 
on,  X.  681-682. 

Law— Adjective.    See  A^jectiye  Law. 

Law — ConstitutienaL  The  proyince  of,  ix 
9-11.    See  Constitutional  Law. 

Law— Common.    Sm  Common  Law. 

Law  of  Denmark.    See  Denmaric 

Law— Ecclesiastical.  See  Ecclesiastical 
Law. 

Law— English.    S!w  English  Law. 

Law  of  Equity — See  Equity. 

Law  of  France.    See  Fnsiee. 

Law  of  Rome.    See  Roman  Law. 

Law  of  Scotland.    iSM  Scotland. 

Law— FinanciaL    See  Financial  Law. 

Law — Judge-made.    ^Sm  Judge-made  Law. 

Law — Martial,  with  reference  to  tiie  best 
method  of  dispersing  mobs,  L  370-371. 

Law — Procedure.    See  Procedure  Law. 

Law  of  nature — ^Use  made  of  the  term,  yii, 
83  n,  96. 

Law— Jurisprudential  and  statute,  contrast- 
ed, yiL  309-310. 

Law — Unwritten — a  fictitious  oitity,  yi. 
629  n. 

Law— Penal — Eyils  of,  illustrated  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  criminating  .eyidence,  yiL  348- 
349. 

See  Penal  Law. 

Law— Wsger  of,  yii.  70, 649-661. 

Law  Books— Character  of  those  on  eyi- 
dence, yL  204. 

Law— Fictions  of.    See  Fictions. 

Laws — Ex  poet  facto  and  unpromulgated — 
Iigustioe  of^L  84. 

—  Promulgation  of,  and  of  the  reasons — 
Essay  on,  i.  167-163. 

—  Impossibility  of  the  composition  and  the 
sanction  of,  being  from  the  same  hands,  L 
160. 

—  Transplanting,  i.  172-188.  See  Trans- 
planting. 

*—  whether  those  of  the  present  time  would 
haye  been  the  beet  for  times  past,  or 
would  be  the  beet  in  future  1  L  188-194. 

—  Blischieyous  uses  made  of  the  arguiunt 
that  they  are  good  enough  for  the  peopio 
or  the  times,  L  191. 

—  Bad — Mischieyons  practice  of  disputing 
the  validity  of,  L  231  n*. 

—  Blackstone  on  the  reasons  for,  L  234. 

—  Right  and  duty  of  the  supreme  power  to 
make,  L  283-296.    See  Supreme  Power. 

—  should  be  consistent  in  themselyes,L  323- 
324. 

—  The  power  of  oyer  expectation,  L  324* 
326. 

—  should  follow  the  principle  of  utility,  u 
324. 

—  Adyantage  of  making  known,  L  323. 

—  Adyantages  of  method  in,  L  324. 

—  Advantage  of  certainty  in  execution  of, 
i.  324-326. 

—  Advantage  of  intelligibility  in,  i.  325-326. 
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Xawi  divided  inlo  luMuitiTo  and  adU^^^^y 
IL  5-6. 

—  Imbecility  of,  adTutageons  when  they 
.  are  guided  by  sinister  interest^  uL  138-139. 

—  Setf-aetingyconaideredinoonnezionwith 
the  union  ef  self-interest  and  duty,  IL 
199-200 ;  iT.  12. 

-»  Impossibility  of  teaching,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  iL  258. 

^-  Proposal  and  initiatiTo  of,  in  LegblatiTe 
Assemblies,  iL  850-352. 

-r*  The  drawing  up  of,  ii.  854-358.  How  far 
regulation  can  go,  354-355.  Brenty  in  the 
articles  and  paragn^hs,  355.  Simplicity 
of  propositions,  355-356.  Illustrations  of 
.  complex  propositions,  ib.  Pure  declara- 
tion of  wiU,  356-357.  Bills  should  contain 
the  whole  terms  of  the  law  to  be  passed, 
357-358. 

«»  Conflicting  interests  of  lawyers  and  the 
public  in  the  state  of  the,  ii.  395-396. 

—  IneTocable— The  fS^llacy  of,  ii.  401-408. 
See  IrreTocable  Laws. 

—  made  for  perpetuity,  but  should  continue 
only  on  the  ground  of  their  rationality,  iL 
407. 

^-  Duration  of.  Variety  of  opinions  and 
practice  entertained  as  to,  ii.  410  n. 

-r-  Obedience  to,  not  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  administrators,  ii.  423-424. 

—  Declarations,  that  those  of  a  certain  de- 
scription cannot  be  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture— Fallacy  and  mischief  of,  ii.  493- 
495. 

—  Method  of  inculcating  observance  of,  in 
the  French  Declarations  of  Bights,  oriti- 
cised,  iL  527-528. 

—  Principles  of  obedience  and  opposition  to, 
ii.  528. 

—  Eluding.  Clause  regarding,  in  the  se- 
cond French  Declaration,  criticised,  ii. 
528-529. 

«—  Personal  extent  of  the  dominion  of  the, 
for  the  purposes  of  International  Law,  ii. 
540-544.  Definition  of  Dominion  or  Ju- 
risdiction, 540.  Subjects  diyided  into 
ordinary  and  occasional,  and  correspond- 
ing division  of  sovereignty,  541-542.  Cri- 
terion of  standing  sovereignty — Territo- 
rial right,  ib.  Criterion  ^  subjection — 
birth  within  the  jurisdiction,  ib.  Limita- 
tions of  this  principle — alien  parentage, 
^dcc,  542-543.  Circumstances  influencing 
extent  of  jurisdiction  in  special  cases, 
543-544. 

—  Bad.    Definition  of,  iii.  180. 

—  Fallacy  as  to  the  effects  of,  on  liberty, 
m.  185. 

—  The  utility  of  making  them  easy  of  re- 
ference and  comprehension,  iii.  193. 

—  A  complete  written  digest  of  the,  urged, 
iii.  205-206. 

—  written  and  unwritten  compared — erili 
of  the  Utter,  iiL  206. 
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Laws— Purity  In  the  eomposition  of,  niged, 
iii.  206-207. 

—  Style  of  the,  oonsidered,  iiL  207-209. 
Object— to  have  the  idea  in  the  mind  at 
the  right  time,  207.  Intelligibility,  una- 
quivocality,  ib.  Brevity,  207-208.  Me- 
thods of  Prolixity,  with  illustrations  In 
the  statutes,  &c.,  208.  Secondaiy  quali- 
ties—^orce,  harmony,  and  nobleness,  208- 
209.  Ordinary  language  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  used,  and  technical  defined, 
209.    Like  words  to  like  ideas,  ib. 

—  The  art  of  inditing,  iiL  231-283.  See 
Nomography. 

—  wherein  their  administration  in  a  private 
fiunily  differs  from  that  in  a  state,  iii.  233- 
234. 

—  Notoriety  to,  the  general  end  of  their 
formalities,  iiL  236-237. 

—  Ambiguity  and  obscurity  as  defects  In, 
UL  234-235. 

—  Uncognoscibility  as  a  defect  in,  iiL  243- 
244.  Ab  esBtrd  from  want  of  promulga- 
tion— ah  itUrd  from  defective  composition, 
Ib. 

—  Overbulkiness  as  a  defect  in,  iii.  246- 
247. 

—  Unsteadiness  in  reqpect  of  expression  as 
a  defect  in,  iii.  247. 

—  Unsteadiness  in  respect  of  import  as  a 
defect  in,  UL  247. 

—  Redundancy  as  a  defect  in,  ilL  247-248. 

—  Longwindedness  as  a  defect  in,  IiL  248- 
249. 

—  Complexity  productive  of  entanglement 
in,  iiL  249-250. 

—  Importance  of  helps  to  intellection  In, 
by  means  of  abbreviated  references,  &c, 
iii.  250-251.  Neglect  shown  in  British 
statutes,  ib. 

—  Unapt  arrangement  and  disorderly  col- 
location as  defects  in  the  composition  of, 
iii.  252-253. 

—  Remedies  for  ambiguity  in  the  composi- 
tion of,  iii.  253-255.  Kinds  incapable  of 
remedy,  253.  Remedies  for  miscoUoca- 
tion  of  limitative  propositions,  253-255. 
If  one  clause  only  limited,  the  limitation 
to  bo  within  it— ^  a  greater  number,  be- 
fore all,  ib. 

—  Remedies  for  relative  overbulkiness  In 
the  composition  of,  iiL  255-256. 

—  Modes  of  notification  of,  to  the  parties 
interested,  iiL  259. 

—  Necessity  of  keeping  in  view  party  fa- 
voured and  party  burdened  in,  iii.  259. 
Former,  the  justification  of  law— its  com- 
munication to  the  latter  its  sanction  for 
obedience,  ib. 

— -  Method  of  avoiding  redundancy  and  ob- 
taining steadiness  and  certainty  in  the 
composition  of,  iu.  260-264.  Plea  that 
redundancy  necessary  to  <^rtainty  com- 
bated, 260.    Appellatives  to  be  adopted 
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for  elMBM  of  penonfl,  261.  AppeUative 
words  to  be  printed  in  pecnliar  type,  de- 
fined, and  indexed,  ib.  Comprehension 
of  obJectB  under  generio  nnmee,  ib.  Use 
of  Tnlgnr  abbreT&ted  appellatiTes  where 
objecta  repeated,  261-262.  Finding  a 
term  of  eontinnons  application  for  an 
eetabliahment  liable  to  ehange,  262.  Am- 
plialion  and  reetriotion  of  appellatiTee,  ib. 
Rules  as  to  the  dirsetiTe  clanse,  262-264. 
Command  inclndes  permission,  262.  No 
permissiTe  matter  where  an  act  already 
lawfbl,  263.  Speeimens  of  redondanej 
in  a  statute,  ib.  Causes,  263-264. 
Laws— Making diTisions  and  subdivisions  in, 
iiL  265-266. 

—  Method  of  eonstrueting  designations  for 
dlrisions  and  subdirisions  in,  iii.  266-267. 

—  should  noTor  hare  reeommemdaiioni  in 
them,  It.  144. 

—  French  system  of  registering  examined, 
IT.  311. 

—  Cases  in  which  Judges  should  haye  a 
suspensiTe  power  in  regard  to,  until  the 
sense  of  the  Legislature  is  taken.  It.  312- 
315. 

—  Alertness  of  delinquency  in  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  defects  in  the,  It.  391. 

—  Sleeping.  Mischierous  effects  of.  It. 
897-398.  SlaTery,  despotism,  and  an- 
archy, 897.  Put  OTory  man  at  the 
mercy  of  his  neighbour,  ib.  Generally 
oonsist  of  such  laws  as  the  tyrants  con- 
ceal out  of  fear,  398. 

—  How  seldom  they  haTe  appealed  to  rea- 
son, iy.  400. 

— ^  Absurdity  of  negati?ing,by  discouraging 
informers.  It.  400. 

—  Unwritten  and  uncertain,  haye  the  ef- 
fect dexpoit/aato,  iy.  459-460. 

—  Incomprehensibility  of,  places  Juries  in 
the  hands  of  judges,  y.  74-75. 

—  Dictum  that  no  one  too  low  to  be  with- 
out the  protection  of  the,  controyerted,  y. 
238-234. 

-^  Dictum  that  they  only  impose  restraints 
necessary  for  the  common  safety,  contro- 
yerted, y.  234-285. 

—  Dictum  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  none 
but  what  haye  received  the  virtual  consent 
of  the  whole  realm,  controverted,  v.  235. 

—  Division  of,  into  Enactive,  Expositiye, 
Instructiottal,  Ratiodnative,  and  Exem- 
pliflcational— in  relation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Real  Property,  v.  412. 

—  of  England — Impossible  to  obey  them 
becanse  impossible  to  discover,  v.  546- 
547. 

—  Necessity  fer  their  being  recorded  and 
published— neglect  in  this  country,  vL  77- 
78. 

—  Their  origin  menUy  to  be  traced  to 
periods  of  barbarism,  when  they  were 
made  to  suit  particular  interests,  vi.  373. 


Laws— Aomulgation  o^  considered  in  ikm 
Rationale  of  Evidence,  with  the  evihi  from 
the  want  of  it,  vL  521-528. 

—  Instances  of,  too  iniquitous  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  vL  549. 

—  Prei^pointed  evidence  as  applied  to,  vL 
551-553. 

—  Bad,  should  be  altered,  mstead  ofbeing- 
intermpted  in  their  operation, vii442-443> 
452-453, 457,  525. 

—  Execution  of  the— vexation  ftom,  no 
good  ground  for  exclusion  of  evidence,  vii. 
441-444. 

—  Printed,  should  be  on  a  par  with  vrritteoy 
as  evidence,  vit  140. 

—  Method  of  promulgation  of,  adapted  t» 
a  partially  civilixMi  or  BJahommodan 
state,  viii.  573-577. 

—  Impolicy  of  attempting  to  a4jvst  pro- 
duction or  consumption  Dy,ix.  13-14. 

—  Extent  of  the  interest  which  a  monaich 
can  have  in  the  Just  administration  of,  ex- 
amined, ix.  1 37- 1 88. 

—  Duty  of  the  Legislation  Minister  in  re- 
gard  to  the  operation  of  passing,  amend- 
ing, &c,  ix.  430-437. 

—  Method  of  giving  the  sanction  of  thv 
Legislature  to  amendments  of,  propoeed 
by  judges,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.* 
504-508. 

— -  Anomalous— Provision  fer  suspension  of 
the  operation  of,  by  Judges,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  508-51 1.  See  Judi- 
ciary CoUectively. 

*—  CSrcumstances  in  vrhich  individual  dis- 
cretion must  supply  the  place  of,  i.  338- 
337. 

—  Causes  of  prolixity  in  the  composition  of, 
X.74. 

—  Illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
principles  of,  are  popularly  criticised,  x. 
75-76. 

—  Promulgation  of  reasons  for,  and  fectv 
on  which  they  are  founded,  i.  575-576. 

—  of  the  University  of  Oxford— their 
moral  influence,  ii.  260-262. 

—  See  Statutes. 

Laws — Body  or  Code  of— Creneral  view  of  a 
complete,  iii.  155-210^- 

General  division  of  a,  iiL  157. 

Customary  divisions  of  a,  iii.  157- 

158.  Internal  law  and  law  of  nations, 
1 57.  Penal  and  civil,  ib.  Penal,  civi^ 
and  political,  ib.  Civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, ib.  aril  and  military,  ib.  Written 
and  unvrritten  or  customary,  ib.  Natural, 
economical,  and  political,  ib.  Difficulty 
c^  classifying  maritime,  police,  political 
economy,  procedure,  and  criminal  law, 
157-158. 

New  divisions  of  a,  iii.  158.  Sub- 
stantive and  adjective,  ib.  Coercive  or 
pttnidiing,and  attractive  or  remunemtory, 
ib.  Direct  and  indirect,  ib.   General  and 
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ipMiwolwylb.  Pemaaent  ud  tmiiitoryy 
ib.    Lawi  a&d  fbimnlaries,  ib. 

LibWB— A  Body  or  Godo  of — Rdatioii  to 
eaeh  otiior  of  offenoes,  rights,  obligatioiu. 
and  serriots,  inih  nlatUm  to,  iiL  168- 
160. 

ReMODfl  for  dividing  into  Enaio- 

liTe,  BspontiTe,  BaliooinaiiTOy  and  In- 
ttmoiional,  t.  275. 

Requisites  of,  according  to  the 

Codifieation  Proposal  addressed  to  aU 
nations  professing  liberal  opinions,  iT.  537- 
564. 

-^ Neoessity  of  aU-oomprehensiTe- 

ness  to,  iy.  587-538.  Hated  by  party- 
leaders  as  to  tiie  oonstitntional  branoln- 
by  lawyers  as  to  tbe  whole,  587.  Yagaely 
looked  on  by  their  dupes  as  impossible, 
537-538. 

Neoessityof  its  being  aeoompanied 

by  a  Rationale,  or  indication  of  the  rea- 
sons for  each  law,  !▼.  538-539.  The 
soTcral  pnrpoees  serred  by  tiie  Rationale, 
ib.   iS^  Rationale. 

Essential  that  the  Rationale  of, 

should  indicate  the  conduciTenees  of  the 
soTeral  laws  to  the  uniTcrsal  happiness, 
ir.  539-548.  Elements  of  happiness— plea- 
sures, and  exemption  from  pains,  540- 
541.  Application  of  arithmetic  to  their  es- 
timate, 542.  Vague  generalities  employed 
instead  of  greatest  happiness,  542-543. 

—  -: Essential  that  the  yarions  por- 
tions of  the  Rationale  should  be  In  Juxta- 
position with  the  articles  of  law  to  which 
they  apply.  It.  543-545.  Vagueness  of 
the  preliminary  separate  discourses  at- 
tached to  codes,  ib. 

Essential  that   competitors   for 

drawing,  should  be  as  numerous  as  may 
'  be  without  expense,  and  plan  for  ob- 
taining them,  iy.  545-551.  Inyitation  to 
all  oompetitors  to  send  outlines  and  sam- 
ples, with  inducement  to  them  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  their  work, 
they  will  be  held  qualified  for  ofilce,  546. 
A  sample  chosen  as  the  best  model,  its 
author  and  othersinyited  to  send  draughts, 
547.  Reasons—extent  of  chances  of  ex- 
cellence, materials  for  amendment  of 
draught  adopted— School  of  Legislation, 
547-548.  Objections  answered,  548. 
Reasons  for  not  giving  the  members  of 
the  X<egislatnre  exdusiyely  the  duty — no 
time,  and  public  competition  will  act  as 
a  bridle  on  them,  548-551. 

—  —  *-  Adyantageous  that  no  reward 
should  be  olfored  for  the  drawing  of,  iy. 
551-554.  Eyils — Expense  ;  number  of  apt 
competitors  lessened,  as  reward  creates 
patronage  and  interest ;  precipitate  exe- 
cution for  a  chance  of  the  reward ;  pub- 
lic depriyed  of  partial  efTects ;  school  of 
legislation  narrowed,  ib. 


Laws— A  Body  or  Code  of-— Adyantagsous 
that  it  should  be  the  work  of  one  hand, 
iy.  554-559.  The  greater  the  number,  the 
less  the  responsibility,  the  more  the  sin- 
ister interests  to  be  senred,  and  the  more 
the  defenders  of  defidendes,  554-556. 
Consistency  of  parts  with  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  A4JeetiTe  and  Sd^jectiye 
branches,  558-559. 

Adyantageous  that  it  should  be 

known  to  be  the  production  of  only  cue 
hand,  and  that  the  author's  name  should, 
be  known,  iy.  559-560. 

-^ Preferable  that  ihe  draught  of, 

should  be  by  a  foreigner  than  by  a  qa- 
tiye,  iy.  560#563.  Absence  of  local  pngu- 
dices  and  sinister  interests,  560-561.  Es- 
timate of  how  for  absence  of  local  k&oir- 
ledge  may  be  an  ebstade,  and  superior  ge- 
neral knowledge  a  focilitation,  561-562. 
Qieck  on  inapplicable  draughts,  in  the. 
power  of  the  Legislature  at  home  to  re- 
ject them,  562-563. 

The  willingness  to  interweaye  & 

Rationale  with,  is  £e  test  of  the  draughts- 
man's aptitude,  iy.  563-564. 

The  willingness  to  see  establish- 
ed, with  Rationale,  Ac,  a  test  of  a  legis- 
lator's aptitude,  iy.  564. 

Properties  desirabla  in,  iy.  480. 

Notoriety,  conciseness,  deamess  of  lan- 
guage, compactness,  completeness,  usefol- 
ness,  justiilednesB,  ib. 

Notoriety  as  applied  to,  iy.  481- 

483.  Separation  of  General  Code  from 
parts  concerning  peculiar  indiyiduals,  481. 
Separation  of  laws  cf  occasional  fit>m  those 
of  constant  concernment,  ib.;  and  of  laws 
of  mi^or  from  those  of  minor  concern- 
ment, ib.  Text  and  expodtory  matter, 
481-482.  Nearest  approach  to  making 
every  man  his  own  lawyer,  482-483. 

Completeness  as  applied  to,  iy. 

483-490.  Common  law  a  gap  in  the  body, 
483-484.  Created  by  the  judges,  with 
SAsiitance  of  reporters  and  publishers, 
484-486.  Illustrations  of  the  dements  of 
dubiety  to  be  found  in  it,  486  n.  Not 
amendable — attempts  by  forced  construc- 
tions and  taking  distinctions,  487-488. 
Multiplidty  of  exceptions,  ib.  Inaccesd- 
bility  arising  from  dubiety  and  consequent 
multitude  of  commentaries,  488.  Gives 
Judges  the  means  of  interpreting  the  law 
as  they  like,  and  corruptly  iHPP^yinS  ^^ 
488-489.  The  Deddons,  with  thdr  rea- 
sons, serviceable  in  some  rei^ects— guide 
to  the  Legislature  in  making  real  law^  490. 

— Justifiedness  as  applied  to,  iv. 

491-494.  Not  suffident  that  the  laws  be 
reasonable — must  be  shown  to  be  so,  491- 
492.  For  the  dtisen  at  large,  reasons  ilx 
details  in  the  memory,  and  point  to  their 
true  sense,^  492.    To  the  legislator,  would 
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MTTt  M  gvidaaMy  mtnint,  and  mppovt, 
ilk  The  nne  to  the  Judge,  ih.  Sonne 
of  general  eeoority  and  ttanqnillttyy  492- 
493.  Aaehool-hookofBiorale,498.  Use 
to  all  pnblie  lymctionaries,  ib.  Use  to 
eleeton  in  guiding  their  ehoiee^  ib.  Ulti- 
■ate  raaeone  i^pplied  to  the  whole  body 
of  Uw  eonstitnte  prindplesy  494. 

Lawe— A  Body  or  Code  of— CorreepoBdenee 
Mto  oflhrto  dnwnpy  for  RoMia,  iT.  514- 
528. 

Two  ways  of  preparing,  dietin- 

gniehed—- The  doee,  where  a  party  ape- 
eially  employed — ^The  open,  where  compe- 
tition enoonraged,  iy.  518-520. 

In  the  adoption  of)  open  compe- 
tition between  dranghta  niged,  It.  520- 
521. 

— The  adTantage  of  hearing  poblic 

criticism  on,  before  adoption,  ir.  525. 

—  —  >—  List  of  Poeitions  in  reference  to 
the  greatest-hi^ppnMSB  principle,  on  iriiich 
it  ahonld  be  fonnded,  riii.  491. 

— Argument  for  iVee  inquiry  into 

any  propoeed,  and  for  recearing  the  aarie- 
tanoe  of  foreignen  to>  tIU.  495-505. 

*- lUnetrationa  with  reference  to  the 

propoeed  Spanish  Code,  of  the  propriety 
of  baring  a  general  code  applicable  to  all 
citiiena,  afld  baring  the  laws  which  apply 
to  indiridnalB  in  peculiar  poeittons  (8n<& 
as  fonctionaries,  Ac)  separated  into  dis- 
tinct codes,  riii.  529-582. 

— The  requisitceo^  explained  in  re- 
marks on  the  iwopoeed  code  for  Spain,  riii. 
516-535.    See  Spam. 

— Project  of  a^  contemplated  by  the 

Author,  i.  III. 

•— Proposal  to  draw  up,  for  the  use 

of  the  United  SUtes,  it.  458-467. 

Law-agent— Yexntion  and  incouTenienoe  to, 
in  the  production  of  eridence,  considered, 
ri.  93,  94,  95. 

Law  Officers— may  profess  ignorance  of 
matters  effect,  but  ncTer  use  untechnieal 
expressions,  t.  159. 

^-  —  of  the  Grown— Double  fees  to,  is 
charging  the  public  with  double  the  feo- 
titiously-increased  professional  remunera- 
tion, T.  160. 

Law  Taxes-^Erils  of,  i  819. 

Protest  against,  ii.  578-588.    Falls 

on  people  at  the  moment  of  distresB,  573. 
A  burden  that  no  provisioii  can  be  made 
,  574.    To  thoee  who  cannot 


cannot  pny 
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H  is  a  denial  of  Justice,  ib. 
to  outlawry,  ib.  Situation  of  those  who 
can  pay  them  at  commencement  of  suit, 
but  ars  beggared  by  it,  575.  Answer  to 
the  argument  tluit  they  are  borne  by 
those  benefited,  576.  Answer  to  the  ar- 
gument that  they  discourage  litigation, 
576-577.  Tend  chiefly  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  honest,  577.    TriTial  suits— 


noBO  can  be  said  to  be  so  to  thooe- wb» 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  erils  of  pursu- 
ing them,  577-578.  The  poor  who  most 
likely  to  be  oppressed,  most  snlject  to  be 
checked,  578^79.  Tax  en  paidons — 
repeal,  579  and  n.  Check  to  Toxations 
litigsftion  in  the  method  of  awarding  coets, 
579«  ^«u}hoflfagnaCharta,580.  How 
submitted  to,  580-581.  Confounded  with 
other  lass  objectionable  taxes,  ib.  Com* 
by  stealth  on  isobted  pasties,  while  other 
taxes  press  constantly  on  msMsi,  581. 
The  wealthy  haTC  an  interest  in  support- 
ing, ib.  Taking  off  the  taxes,  if  H  did 
not  render  justice  accesribie  to  all,  would 
at  least  rsduce  its  price,  581-582.  Re- 
peal, 582n.  Notes  as  to  increase,  Ac,  of 
these  taxes,  582-583.  Limitation  to  oon- 
Tcyancing  would  be  a  relief,  588. 
Law  Taxe^--objectionaUe,  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  beii«  beneitod  should 
pay,  ii.  248. 

—  *—  a  license  for  injustice,  to  those  who 
can  pay,  against  those  who  cannot,  liL 
239-280. 

considered,  in  remarks  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Bill,  ▼.  583-596. 
Law  Beform — Pn^udices  that  impede,  L 

290, 255. 
Lord  Auekhmd's  attempts  at,  i.  241- 

242. 
Fallacy  of  self-constituted  authority 

—hew  oppoeed  to,  iL  411-412. 
Delays  of,  accomplished  by  calls  for 

consideration  and  reflection,  ii.  434-485. 

Persons  interested  in,  iii  299. 

Slowness  of  the  pace  of,  iii.  825. 

Principles  of  compensation  to  those 

aJfected  by,  iii.  325-326. 
Inimicalness  of  Judges,  though  with 

seats  in  the  Legislature,  to,  ir.  314. 
DifllcultyofgettiDff  either  legislators 

or  constitnents  to  see  the  importance  of. 

It.  498. 
Cromwell's  attempt  to  accomplish, 

and  the  oppositionhe  met  with,  it.  501-502. 

—  —  Obstacles  to,  in  the  Ukudation  of  de- 
fects, and  the  use  of  rituperatiTc  and  con- 
temptuons  language  to  reformers,  y.  95-96. 

Lawyers  unwilling— others  unable 

for,  T.  188. 

Petitions  for,  under  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice and  Codification  Petitions,  t.  488-548. 

— -  —  Consideration  of  the  interests  that 
would  be  affected  by,  t.  505-506.  As  to 
Barristers,  the  number  would  cease  to  in- 
crease as  the  operation  went  on,  505» 
Attorneys  would  chiefly  suffer,  ib.  Ofll- 
cials  would  be  indemnified,  505-506. 

^-  —  The  sources  of  opposition  to>  t.  541- 
543.  Interests  of  legiriators  as  msmbers 
of  the  public  in  &Tour  of  reform,  but  pre- 
ponderant dass-interests  in  feTour  of 
abuse,  54 1 .    The  still  Btronger  interest  of 
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t  the  lawyers,  who,  inBtMtd  of  being  tlie 
ftntlieiezey  are  time  prompted  to  gjire  the 
■trongeet  oppoiitioii  to  reform,  54d-M3. 

Law  Refonft—Paiioity  of  the  ttalatee  en- 

.    foieing^  ii.  484-435 ;  tiL  819. 

Satates  as  to,  an  indicatioii  of  the 

-  pxelTjdstiDg  erile  of  the  Jiiritpnideiitial 
•yttem,  Tii.  819-820  n. 

' SnggeetioiiB  o^  to  remedy  the  enb 

of  the  Teohnioal  eyatem  as  exposed  by  the 
Author,  Tii.  820.829. 

»-  —  Teohnioal  language  an  impediment 
to,  Tii.  281. 

Reoapitnlatioa  of  the  impediments 

to^  Tii.  211-214. 

Suggestion  of  heads  under  whieh 

Imperfections  requiring,  may  be  ranked,  in 
amendments,  ix.  168-159. 

Method  for  the  accomplishment  of, 

by  judges,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  Constitutional  Code, 
is.  504-508. 

in  Scotland— Resistance  to,  by  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  t.  154. 

in  Scotland — Correspondence  with 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Ac,  about,  x.  421- 
425. 

Correspondence  with  Brougham  on 

a  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to,  x.  574- 
576. 

'—  —  Brougham's  projects  of— Opinion  on, 
X.  588-589. 

Correspondence  with  0*ConneU  on, 

X.  594-597. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on, 

XL9-12. 

Suggestion  of  Itinerant  Lecturers  on, 

xi.  20-21. 

—  —  Attempt  to  organize  an  Association 
for,  xL  30. 

Law-^Bishop,  noticed,  x.  290. 

Law— Edward,  Lord  Ellenborough.  £1^ 
Ellenborough. 

Law — Thomas — Correspondence  o^  with 
Bentham,  x.  287-288, 288-289, 290-291. 

Lawrence—Dr— Notice  o^  x.  285. 

Lawrence— W.  £.— Umrg^  d'afihires  of  the 
United  States— Letter  to,  x.  541. 

noticed,  x.  518 ;  xi.  86. 

Lawrie's  Form  of  Process  quoted,  Tii.  222- 
223,  307. 

Lawsuits.    S^  Suits. 

Lawyer  and  Non-lawyer — Dialogues  be- 
tween, in  the  Rationale  of  Eridence — 
Tia.,  on  Masters  in  Chancery,  Tii.  218. 
On  the  mendadty-lioense,  266-267.  On 
the  Author's  system  of  pleading,  271.  On 
the  English  system,  279.  On  equity 
practice,  802  n.  On  the  contempt  shown 
by  judges  to  the  legislature,  312-315.  On 
bringing  offldals  into  contempt,  334.  On 
exclusionof  self-criminatiTe  interrogation, 
455-469.  On  motion  for  criminal  infbr- 
matiotty  470.    On  the  extraction  of  a  do- 


Ibndant's  OTidence  by  bill  in  equity,  472L 
On  the  exclusion  of  husband  and  wife 
from  giTing  testimony  regarding  each 
other,  482  n.  On  safeguards  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  exclusionary  system,  tU. 
593-594. 

Lawyer — French  and  English,  and  Non- 
lawyer —  Dispute  among,  on  law  and 
equity,  Tii.  304-305. 

Lawtkbs  sit  contentedly  under  the  abuses 
of  thmr  own  system,  but  not  under  thoee 
of  other  systems,  L  184. 

—  Author's  early  feelings  regarding,  1.268- 
269  n. 

—  Business  of,  would  be  increased  by  an 
equal  daTision  of  property,  L  860. 

—  Sinister  interest  of,  in  ihie  state  of  Eng- 
lish procedure,  ii.  13b 

—  The  system  of  consulting  the  interests 
of,  about  law  reforms,  oharacteriiedy  ii, 
13. 

—  Employment  of,  and  principles  applica- 
ble to  their  exelusiTO  piiTileges,  ii.  50-51. 

—  Compulsory  recourse  to,  in  England,  ii. 
73. 

—  Expense  and  inoonTsnience  occasioned 
by  parties  i^ppearing  through,  iL  113-114. 

—  Necessity  fbr  employment  of,  a  means  of 
owression  by  the  rich,  ii.  171. 

—  ilieir  sinister  interest  an  illustration  of 
operation  of  Ikllacies  of  authority,  ii.  395- 
896. 

—  Interest  of,  to  oppose  innoTation,  ii.  420. 

—  Their  employment  of  ikllacies  in  procur- 
ing delay  of  reforms,  ii.  484-435. 

—  fiiterest  of,  in  the  incognosoibility  of  the 
law,  ii.  457. 

—  haTc  an  interest  in  the  OTcrbulkiness  of 
the  Um,  iii.  246. 

—  Whether  the  principle  of  compensation 
can  extend  to,  in  case  of  law  reforms,  iii. 
825-326,  873  n. 

—  Interest  of,  in  protracting  suits,  iii.  408. 

—  Propensity  of,  to  foUowold  beaten  tracks, 
illustrated  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, It.  311. 

—  Monopoly  of  business  to,  and  dlTinon 
into  classes,  attacked.  It.  318-319. 

—  Trade  of,  created  by  the  complexity  oc- 
casioned by  haTing  diiferent  tribunals  for 
diflbrent  cUsses  of  cases,  It.  382. 

—  rate  the  importance  of  causes  by  the 
amount  of  fees  deriTable,  It.  383. 

—  Reasons  why  judges  should  not  be  cho- 
sen from  among.  It.  371. 

—  Apprenticeship  unnecessary  to  the  qua- 
lifications of,  iT.  371. 

—  Interests  of,  adTcrse  to  those  of  the  pub- 
lic, It.  495-498. 

—  Their  obstruction  to  Cromwell's  Plan  of 
Law  Reform,  It.  501-502. 

—  Iqjustice  the  great  source  of  the  profits 
of—the  sinister  interests  it  giTSS  them, 

T.8. 
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lAwyen — Their  migUkes  Tisited  on  their 

dia&tiy  T.  10. 
«—  Their  wpptor^X  of  propoaed  law  lefomu 

»  ground  of  mepieion,  t.  15. 
:—  ^eir  protection  of  bad  sjetene  by  1»- 

Tishing  pruM  on  them,  t.  95. 
—- lUastrntton  of  their  a^joBting  the  phfMe- 

ology  of  drafts  of  aoti  to  snit  their  Tiews, 

T.  136-138. 
<—  Their  propensity  to  fbnnd  on  and  mp- 
.   port  abnees  sanctioned  by  preeedent,  t. 

U2-148. 
-^  Interest  of»  to  keep  op  the  eonftision  of 

the  statute  law  in  drawing  new  acts,  t. 

150  n. 

—  being  the  most  able  to  reform  the  law 
.   and  most  ttnwilling«-HUfiloalty  of  getting 

it  aocomplished,  t.  183. 

r~  The  interest  of,  in  the  arrangements  of 

.  oonrts  of  jastiocy  distinct  from  that  of  the 
suitors,  T.  560. 

T—  make  no  distinction  between  written 
CTidence  provided  for  a  particular  suit, 

.  and  that  proTided  without  a  riew  to  it, 
tL  70-71.    (£^  Preappointed.) 

-—  might  be  employed  as  temporary  record- 
ers, tL  81. 

—  sbonld  be  solely  responsible  for  technical 
errors,  vi  84. 

—  Clients'  oommunacatioa  to,  should  be 
•Tidence,  tL  99-100;  tU.  478-479. 

—  Their  interest  in  regard  to  exclusion  of 
eridence,  tL  103-105. 

—  Their  interest  that  a  man  should  liti- 
gate, howcTer  bad  his  oanse^  tI.  139. 

«—  Form  inwhidi  thej  disenai  the  subject 
of  endence,  vi  143.  Their  dlTision  of  it 
into  written  and  unwritten,  ib. 

—  acknowledge  no  interest  but  what  is  pe- 
eoniary,  tL  258;  nL  399, 415, 439. 

—  Mendacity-licsose  ot,  vi  298-300;  tIL 
262-270. 

—  the  only  persons  In  whom  ignorance  of 
Uw  not  punished,  tL  301. 

—  Least  expoeed  of  all  men  to  the  <^pera- 
tion  of  humanity,  tL  311. 

<—  Beacons  why  litigant  should  be  allowed 
assistance  o^  tL  337-338. 

—  Impossibility  of  getting  them  to  be  law 
reformers,  yi.  545, 

— -  The  maldng  deponents  speak  in  the  third 
person  instead  of  the  fixst,  a  deyice  o^vi. 
439. 

«—  Respondent  not  allowed  to  answer  bill 
in  equity  except  through,  tl  440. 

—  The  distinctioas  they  hare  made  in  re- 
gard to  CTidence— A  list  of  the  presumed 
sources  of,  vi  470-471. 

—  will  admit  oompronuse  when  fees  ex- 
hanstcd,TL480. 

-~  knowing  the  best  method  of  extracting 
CTidence,  employ  the  worst,  yi.  505. 

r-  guilty  of  breach  of  futh  in  the  law  of 
nullity — ^an  unknown  exception  .to  the 


general  nle,  that  the  law  will  enforce  tho 
intention  of  parties  to  a  contract,  Ti«  519- 
521. 
Lawyers^Their  holding  »  different  code  of 
morality  frnn  that  of  the  public^  tiL  188. 

—  Alliance  between  their  sinister  interset 
and  that  ofJudgBS,TiL  901-204.  iSb  In- 
terest-Sinister. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  eflicianoy  of  erimiBia 
Justice,  TiL  207-209. 

—  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  systea, 
Tii.  210. 

—  The  absurdity  of  confiding  in  their  opin- 
ion of  tl^  own  system,  TiL  213»2U. 

—  Scottish,  do  not  conceal  tho  noes  of 
their  system,  tii.  224. 

—  Use  of  the  prindpio  of  nnlliiication  to, 
TiL  258. 

—  The  dividing  of  their  censcienoes  in  tlio 
spUtting  of  jurisdictions,  TU.  303. 

—  General  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  sinis- 
tor  interest,  ni.  829-334. 

—  Opinion  of,  that  cheap  Justice  bad,  and 
dear  good,  tU.  323. 

—  Knowledge  at,  confined  to  tho  oompt 
part  of  human  nature,  TiL  393. 

—  Tiew  all  interests  as  sinister,  TiL  393. 

—  haTc  neglected  the  efficacy  cf  motiTee  on 
human  conduct,  Tii.  395. 

—  Pecuniary  interest  the  only  one  they  ad- 
mit, TiL  399, 415,  439. 

—  Testimony  of,  should  be  excluded  Trere 
mendacity  a  good  ground  of  exclusion, 
Tii.  415-420. 

—  Their  methods  of  restoring  the  compe- 
tency of  witnesses,  TiL  433-440.  Set 
RestoratiTcs. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  eeeape  of  criminals, 
TiL  451. 

—  accessories  to  the  crimes  they  defond, 
Tii.  475. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  abundance  of  law- 
suits, and  consequently  of  Tice,  tI.  266. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  exdnsion  of  parties 
from  the  presence  of  the  judge,  TiL  232- 
233. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  distance  of  tribn- 
nali,  TiL  235-236. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  bandying  of  cansea 
from  court  to  court,  TiL  239. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  blind  fixation  of 
times  for  judicial  procedure,  TiL  240. 

—  Their  interest  in  sittings  at  long  inters 
Tals,  TiL  244-a4& 

—  Their  interest  in  motion  business,  TiL 
246. 

—  Their  interest  in  mechanical  Judicatare, 
TiL  248-249. 

— '  Their  interest  in  keeping  litigants  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  Tii. 
253. 

—  Their  interest  in  tho  system  of  Engliali 
pleadings  generally,  tIL  274-275. 
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Lftwyos— Thdr  iatoiwi  io  taoiiiiSMl  jw- 

gon»TiL380-28S. 
--  Their  intensi  in  fletioiia«fUw,Tii.  286- 

287. 

—  Their  interest  in  the  diyenifieatioBS  as 
to  ezeention,  TiL  806. 

—  Their  interest  in  needless  and  useless 
offioesy  Til.  307. 

•^  Their  intersst  in  sham  peennlary  checks 
K  to  delay,  yexation^and  expense,  tU.  307. 
->-  Their  interest  in  the  donble-foontain 

principle,  tU.  809. 
*-  deaeribed  as  one  of  the  instmnients  of 

monarchy,  is.  185-136. 

—  considered  as  Judidary  assistants— what 
classes  o^  may  be  necessary — ^what  are 
rsdondant,  ix.  461-464. 

—  not  eligible  to  the  Bench  by  the  Consti- 
tational  Code,  iz.  528, 592-595. 

—  CSiarity  of,  in  being  always  anxious  to 
iind  good  reasons  for  laws,  x.  73-74. 

—  incidentally  animadTorted  on,  i.  163, 
187,  238,  243-245,  466;  ii.  11-12,60,  73, 
75-76,102,  111-112,  122,  151,152,  209, 
873,  390,  391,  893,  394,. 410,  480,  481, 
448,456,465,559;  iiL  191,241,264,801, 
811,  319,  827,  382,  835,  370,  871,  373, 
886,  391,  406,  407,  502  ;    ir.  875-887, 

.  459,  483,  537;  y.  5,  74,  83,  84,  86,  93» 
95,98,181, 182,  288-237,275,  292,  391, 
892,  400, 408,  409,  427, 476 ;  tI.  23,  24, 
84,  100,  144,  145,  149,  161,  180,  206, 
228,  280,  273,  864,  403,  435,  438,  448, 
464,  470,  475,  483,  492,  505,  506,  519, 
529  n,  543,  544,  548 n,  551, 582;  riL  25, 

;  61  n,  77n,  189, 190, 191,  194, 195,  253, 
267,  268,  269  n,  318,  819,  839,  840  n, 
852,  864,  387, 408  n,  436, 440,  448,  498, 
503 n,  504,  523,  538,  557  n,  598;  tUL 
468,  469,  470,  479,  501,  535,  539,  542; 
ix.  1, 194,  454,  472,  606;  x.  74,  237, 374, 
888, 568;  xL  10, 55,  56. 

lAwyers — ProfessionaL  ProTisions  regard- 
ing^ in  Constitntional  Code,  ix.  589-597  ;- 

Who  constitnte,  ix.589.  Penonwho 

assists   another  in   litiscontestation,  or 

'  frames  written  CTidentiary  instniments, 
ib.  Parties  should  hare  one  nomencla- 
ture— Demandant  and  Defendant,  ib.  Li- 
tiscontestation preferable  to  the  term  li- 
tigation, ib.  The  scTcral  classes — Attor^ 
neys,  AdTocates,  Counsellors  or  AdviserB, 
and  Notaries,  ib. 

—  —  Litiseontestational  class  of-— one  only, 
ix.  590-591.  Mayactinpartnership,butno 
eeparate  chaige,  one  for  one  sort  of  work, 
and  another  for  another,  590.  EtUs  of  di- 
Tiaion — ^BemoTal  of  responsibility,  encou- 
ragement to  mendadty,  inerease  of  ex- 
pense, iwimicalness  to  impvoTcment— all 
with  increase  of  remuneration,  ib.  Man- 
ner in  which,  from  the  diilSuent  media 
through  which  the  pleadings  pass  to 
courts,,  the  mendacity-UceDse  sanctioned, 


ib.  Impedimenta  to  mendaeity  in  tim 
simplid^of  the  code,  590-591. 

Lawyers— PrafesdonaL  Fields  of  serriee 
of,  ix.  591.  No  allocation  to  particular 
courts,  ib. 

Who  locable  as,  ix.  591-592.    Ser- 

Tice  as  probationary,  a  preliminary  to  be- 
ing put  on  the  locable  list,  591.  Part 
spent  in  inspector's  gallery— rest  may  be 
as  gratuitous  eleemosynary  lawyer,  592. 
Ages— not  locable  to  serre  till  28  years 
old,  ib. 

—  ^-  Gapadty  as  to  appointment  to  offices, 
ix.  592-595.  While  merely  in  training 
as  Inspector,  not  disquaMed  for  office, 
592.  But  alter  he  has  oommenced,  dis- 
qnalified  as  Judge  or  Begistrar,  ib.  Not 
disqualified  to  be  GoTomment  or  Elee- 
mosynary AdTocate,  ib.  Reasons — ^the 
practiee  of  taking  a  side,  and  of  ftirther- 
ing  injustice,  592-598.  Is  accustomed  to 
be  the  higher  reputed  and  employed  the 
more  he  perrerts,  593.  Elforts  to  protect 
malefoetors,  ib.  Impossible  to  biteg  the 
practitioner's  feeling  of  interest  to  oorre- 
spond  with  the  uniTerMd  interest,  594. 
Interest  to  create  disputes,  which  judge's 
duty  to  allay,  ib.  Illustrations— Procur- 
ess and  braTO,  594-595.  Effects  on  the 
Bench  in  England,  595. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  595-596.    The 

less  so  spent  the  better,  595.  Fixing  the 
amount  insufficient  to  keep  it  down,  595- 
596.  ProTidons  in  the  code  which  will 
hsTe  a  tendency  to  the  reduction — Per- 
sonal appearance  of  parties,  printed  forms 
of  papers,  exdudon  of  grades  among 
lawyers,  ib. 

—  —  Securities  for  appropriate  iqrtitude 
on  the  part  ni,  ix.  596-597.  Respondble 
by  punishment  and  oonqmnsation  for 
statements  mendaoioudy  and  temersri- 
oudy  folse,  596.  Subjection  to  power  of 
Judge,  by  whom  may  be  depriTed,ib. 
Obligations  to  good  conduct  towards  the 
adyersary,  as  well  as  to  dient,  596-597. 
PrcTention  of  accumulation  of  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  recoTering  them  from 
opponent,  597. 

Laxity  as  a  defect  in  language,  TiiL  808. 
Lasarettos— Applicability  of  die  Panopticon 
system  to;  iy.  87-248. 

—  Spedal  application  of  the  Panopticon 
plan  to,  iy.  119  n. 

Laziness — Remedy  against,  in  workhouses, 

by  the  earn-first  prindple,  yiii.  888. 
Leach— Sir  John,  noticed,  y.  562. 
Lead— Summary  conyicdons  for  the  theft 

of,yii.  504-505. 
Leader  of  mankind— Energy  both  of  head 

and  heart  that  must  be  in  a,  i.  191. 
Leading  Principles  of  the  ConstitatMAial 

Code,  IL  269-274. 
Leading  a  witness,  yi.  393.    See  Suggestiye 

Interrogation. 
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Leftnerr-Tha  fbealliM  neoesMuy  for  ihe, 
distinguished  from  those  necessary  for  the 
inTentor  and  the  teaoher,  Tiii.  75-76. 

Learning  or  InteUeotnal  Instruction — Ad- 
rantages  deriyable  from,  in  whaterer 
■hape  obtained,  Tiii.  9-10.  Securing  ge- 
neral  reepect,  8.  Security  against  ennui, 
9-9.  Security  against  sensuality,  9-10. 
Security  against  idleness  and  mischlefoas- 
nesB,10.  Admission  into  good  company,ib. 

— —  Particular  adyantages  of  the 

system  of,  proposed  in  Chrestomathia,  rilL 
11-16.  Number  and  extent  of  branches 
of  nsefril  skill  and  knowledge,  11.  In- 
creased chance  of  lighting  on  the  most 
appropriate  pursuits,  ib.  Qeneral  strength 
of  mind  deriTable  from  these  resources, 
lb.  Application  of  this  mental  strength 
to  the  pupil's  profeesional  pursuits,  1 1-12. 
Hsl>its  of  order,  12.  Possession  <rf  sources 
of  comfort  and  security,  ib.  Means  of 
protecting  healtii,  ib.  Security  against 
the  terrors,  impositions,  and  self-delusions, 
to  which  ignorance  is  subject,  12-1 S.  Se- 
curing the  choice  of  good  companions,  ib. 
Belieying  parents  from  the  burden  of  per- 
8onalsuperintendaaee,15-U.  Cheapness, 
14.  Preference  to  the  more  useftil  branches 
of  instruction,  14-15.  Corporal  punish- 
ment superseded,  15-16.  Superior  posi- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  general  rank  of 
education,  16.  Enlargement  to  each  pu- 
pil's field  of  occupation,  ib. 

—  System  of,  proposed  in  Chrestomathia — 
Objections  to,  answered,  TiiL  16-21.  That 
it  is  impracticable,  16-17.  That  it  disre- 
gards classical  learning,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, 17-18.  That  the  conceptions 
entertained  will  be  superficial  and  con- 
ftiaed,  18-19.  That  conceit  likely  to  bo 
engendered,  19-21. 

Leaning— Classical — ^Value  of  and  extent 
of  attention  tiiat  should  be  paid  to,  iL  258- 
260. 

—  Legal— Interests  iHiich  tend  to  increase 
theDeceintyfor,Ti.207. 

—  Usefhl— The  uniTersities  obstacles  to,  iL 
468. 

Leases  Use  of  registration  witii  regard  to, 
Ti.  575-576. 

—  of  crown  lands — Application  of  public 
competition  to,  t.  325-828. 

Le  Blano— Mr  Justice— Case  of  the  Jnds- 
petuUnt  Whig  for  a  Ubel  against,  cited, 

T.112. 

Le  Bran— Case  of,Ti  214;  Wi.  18. 

Le  Clero  noticed,  tL  218;  tU.  7. 

Lecturers — Itinerant,on  Law  Reform— Sug- 
gestion of,  xL  20-21. 

Le  De^enser— Lord— Notice  of,  x.  58. 

Le  Dieu-Operations  of,  as  an  agent  of  Louis 
PhiUppe,xi  41-42. 

Lee— Arthur,  noticed,  x.  94. 

Lee— The  orientalisty  noticed,  x.  150, 154. 


Leedii— ])nkeof,noticed,x.2l4,246;  xi.lOO. 
Leeds — Duke  and  Duchess  of— Bentham's 

interriewB  with,  when  a  school-boy,  x.  81. 
Left-hand  Marriages — Practice  of,  in  Ger- 
many, L  545. 
Legacy  Duties— Incidence  of,  iL  599. 
Lenl  Language— Technical.    Wherein  ii 

mffors  from  other  technical,  liL  269-270. 
Importance  to  society  of  improTemait 

in,  iiL  270-272. 
Prejudices  adTcrse  to  improrementr 

in,obT]ated,  iii.  272-274.    Created  in  a 

barbarous  age— wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 

278-274.    Purity  of  language,  ib.    Loto 

of  ease;  prejudice  against  inTcntor;  shiis-' 

ter  intmst,  274. 
Legal  maxims — Instances  of,  dictated  by 

caprice  instead  of  utility,  L  6-7  n  *. 
Legal  obligation— Nature  of,  liii.  206. 
Legal  redress — Benefits  of,a8  a  succedanenm 

to  rcTcnge,  L  542. 
Legal  or  Political  sanction— Source  and 

direction  of  the,  L  14 ;  iiL  290-291. 
Its  eifect  on  testimony,  tL  260- 

261,268-270.    £k0  Sanction. 
Legal  statistics.  Extent  to  which  they  may 

be  obtained,  and  uses  they  may  be  put  t<s 

Ti.  561-564. 
Legatees  —  Expedients  for  making  them 

good  witnesses  for  the  will,  tI.  158. 

—  Effects  of  their  exclusion  as  witnesses, 
Ti.  548-549. 

Legerdemain  defined,  Tii.  105-106. 
Leghorn— Tisited  by  Bentham  on  his  way 

to  Russia,  X.  150. 
LBoiSLATioif — Introduction  to  thePrinciplea 

of  Morals  and,  L  1  et  teg. 

—  The  art  of,  as  distinguished  from  priTate 
Etiiios,  L  142-148. 

—  Declaratory  restrictions  on,  attacked,  L 
154. 

—  AnticipatiTc,  animadTerted  on,  L  154. 

—  Infiuence  of  time  and  place  in  mattert 
of,  L  171-194. 

—  Penal.  DiTided  into  dix«ct  and  mdirsct, 
L588. 

—  Diflleulty  of  the  science,  and  paucity  of 
persons  capable  of  exercising  i1^  iL  249. 

—  Infiuence  of  follacies  of  autiiority  on 
questions  of,  illustrated  in  Lawyers  and 
Churchmen,  iL  895-898. 

—  Suppression  of  ingenuity  in,  by  foUadea 
as  to  precedent,  iL  410. 

-—  DiTisions  o^  with  respect  to  fonns  of 
enactment,  iii.  277-288.  Principal  and 
modificatiTo,  277-278.  Principal  and  ef- 
fectuatiTe,  278.  Direct  and  hidireet,  ih. 
Indirect  mandate  Trith  remuneialetT 
mdncement,  278-279.  Prohibition  with 
indirect  punitiTO  inducement  to  compli- 
ance, 279-288. 

—  Judicial  —  Plan  for  accompHshinfc  by 
regulationa  of  Judges  spbject  to  dimulow- 
ance  of  croffii  or  either  House^iiL  867-87 1. 
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Legialfttion  incapable  of  proTiding  minute 
rake  Ibr  enforcing  economy,  iT.  132. 

—  Creating  a  school  of,  by  inTiting  tree 
oriticiBm  on  kgielati're  alterationfl,  It.  521- 
523. 

—  Creating  a  sebool  of,  by  receiving  drafts 
of  codes  by  open  oompetition.  It.  547-548. 

—  Anihority  of,  usurped  by  King's  Bench, 
Ti.  414. 

—  oflen  looked  upon  as  a  right,  not  a  duty, 
▼L207. 

—  Proper  ends  of,  vi.  6. 

—  PositiTe — Cases  in  which  exclusion  of 
eridence  justiflable,  not  a  subject  for,  Tii. 
344-345. 

—  Rhetoric  too  often  substituted  for  Logic 
in,  Tiii.  508-509. 

Legislation  Minister— Functions  of,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  428-487.  List  of 
fiinctions,  428-429.  Care  of  archives  and 
edifices,  429.  Persons  to  whose  accom- 
modation he  has  to  attend — members, 
ministers,  clerks,  reporters,  visiters,  &c., 
ib.  To  report  as  to  expiring  laws,  ib. 
Printing  and  distribution  of  laws,  ib.  In- 
timation to  Bub-legislatures,ib.  To  attend 
to  the  tactics  of  the  assembly,  ib.  To  at- 
tend to  alterations,  whether  by  simple 
abrogation,  simple  addition,  substitution, 
or  modification,  429-430.  BeSditions  of 
the  general  code,  and  of  the  special  codes 
applicable  to  people  in  peculiar  positions 
— flatter  the  more  frequent,  430.  To  take 
cognizance  of  amendments,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  uniform  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  430-431.  Provision  as 
to  cases  declared  urgent  in  which  he 
cannot  be  consulted  beforehand  without 
preponderant  mischief,  431.  Nature  of 
the  minister's  report  as  to  symmetrical- 
ness,  431-432.  What  constitutes  sym- 
metrical form,  432.  Course  to  be  taken 
towards  procuring  alteration  where  not 
symmetrical,  ib.  Reasons  why  amend- 
ments should  not  be  received  unless  they 
be  symmetrical,  432-433.  Admits  assis- 
tance of  ministers  and  of  the  public  in 
legislation,  and  teaches  habits  of  precision 
in  thought  and  expression,  433.  Reasons 
why  thme  regulations  do  not  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  proposing  any  law,  ib.  Rea- 
sons for  exception  in  tiie  case  of  urgency, 
438-434.  Answer  to  the  objections  that 
the  plan  would  cause  delay,  thaX  one  man's 
time  insufficient,  and  that  it  creates  mo- 
nopoly, 434.  A  previous  security  in  the 
eircnmstance,  that  whatever  law  may  be 
proposed  is  prepared  by  an  official,  or  by 
the  Continuation  oommittee,434-435.  The 
Legidation  minister's  office  a  school  for 
teaching  his  art,  435.  Method  of  receiving 
and  dealing  with  amendments  proposed 
by  Judges,  435-436.  Daily  list  of  amend- 
ments in  the  Government  newspaper,  436. 
Vol.  XI. 


Publication  of  Periodical-amendment  Cal- 
endar—heads of  its  contents,  ib.  Grounds 
for  believing  that  these  arrangements  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  body  of  hiws  free  of 
irregularities,  &c.,  436-437.  Legislature 
to  he  kept  clear  of  the  judicial  matter 
brought  before  it  in  England  in  the  way 
of  private  bQls,  437.  The  proposed  sys- 
tem has  in  it  all  the  good  held  out  as  an 
excuse  for  giving  the  monarch  the  initi- 
ative, without  the  evil,  ib. 

Legislational  Judicatories — held  excepted 
from  the  rules  applicable  to  the  others,  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  456-459. 

Legislative  Assemblies — Essay  on  the  Tac- 
tics or,  ii.  301-373. 

Conditions  requisite  to  giving  the 

people  confidence  in,  ii.  301. 

Unanimity,  majority,  and  quorum  in, 

considered,  ii.  306-307. 

Permanence  in,  ii.  306-307. 

Absence  of  members  of,  ii.  307. 

Policy  of  dividing  into  two,  ii.  307- 

810.  Gives  minority  effect  of  nuy'ority, 
307.  Rivalry  and  corruption,  ib.  Dis- 
tinct grounds  in  the  different  Houses,  307- 
808.  Delays,  308.  The  initial  kept  by 
one — simple  negative  by  the  other,  ib.  The 
advantages  of  a  division  enumerated  by 
Dumont,  308-810. 

Publicity  with  regard  to,  iL  310-817. 

Publicity  withregud  to — Reasonsibr, 

ii.  810-312.  To  keep  members  to  their 
duty,  310.  Securing  the  confidence  and 
assent  of  the  people  by  open  candour,  310- 
311.  To  let  tiie  wishes  of  the  constituency 
be  known,  811-312.  Enabling  electors  to 
act  from  knowledge,  312.  Deriving  in- 
formation ftt>m  the  public,  ib.  A  ra- 
tional amusement  to  the  public,  ib. 

(Publicity,)  Objections  to,  stated  and 

answered,  ii.  812-314.  Incompetency  of 
the  public  to  judge,  312-31 3.  Exposing  le- 
gislators to  popular  hatred,  313.  Legis- 
lators acting  for  popular  applause,  ib. 
Displeasure  of  the  sovereign,  314. 

(Publicity,)  Objects  to  which  it  ought 

to  extend,  ii.  314-316. 

(Publicity,)  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of, 

ii.  315. 

(Publicity,)  Means  of,  ii.  315. 

(PubUcity,)  State  of,  in  England,  ii. 

315-317. 

Place  of  meeting  for,  and  arrange- 
ments connected  witii  it,  ii.  317-320. 

Matters  immediately  concerning  the 

members  of,  ii.  320-827.    See  Members. 

Arrangement  of  hours  of  business 

for,  ii.  322-323. 

Attendance  of  members  of,  ii.  323- 

825. 

Requisition  of  a  quorum  in,  ii.  326. 

Admission  of  visiters  to,  how  to  be 

regulated,  ii.  326-327. 

O* 
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Legislative  Assemblies  —  Presidents  and 
Tice-presidents  of,  ii.  327-330.  Rules  for 
their  office,  327-328.  Should  be  one 
principal,  who  should  be  permanent,  ib. 
Rules  as  to  his  functions  and  competency 
and  incompetency,  328-829.  Should  be 
judge  and  agent,  328.  Should  be  subject 
to  control,  ib.  Should  not  be  a  member, 
328-329.  Choice,  329.  Object  of  all  re- 
gulations the  obtainment  of  the  genuine 
will  of  the  assembly,  329-330. 

Mode  of  proceeding  in,  in  the  form- 
ation of  decisions,  ii.  330-350. 

Points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  form- 
ation of  acts  0^  and  correspondent  rules^ 
ii.  335. 

Unity  of  the  subject  of  debate  in,  to 

be  kept  inyiolate,  ii.  341-342. 

Process  of  debating  in,  to  be  kept 

distinct  flrom  and  prior  to  tiiat  of  Toting, 
u.  342-346. 

Impropriety  of  a  fixed  order  of  preau- 
dience in  debating  in,  ii.  346-349. 

Reason  for  teking  votes  simultane- 
ously in,  ii.  349-850. 

Different  acts  entering  into  the  form- 
ation of  a  decree  in,  ii.  352. 

Motions,  bills,  and  amendments  in, 

ii.  352-354. 

The  drawing  up  of  laws  in,   ii.  354- 

358. 

Rules  for  debates  in,  ii.  358-364. 

Should  not  act  on  hearsay  eridenoe 

of  circumstances,  ii.  364. 

Amendments  in,  ii.  365-366. 

Motions  of  adjournment  in,  11.366-368. 

Voting  in,  ii.  367-372. 

SpeciiJ  committees  in,  ii.  372-373. 

Committees  of  the  whole  House  in,  ii. 

373. 

Formulas  for,  ii.  373. 

Means  of  preserving,  from  disturb- 
ance of  members,  iii.  591-592,  596-597. 

— Should  be  courts  of  judicature  to  the 

end  of  keeping  order,  iv.  3S5. 

Evils  of  cessations  in  the  sittings  ef, 

ii.  283-284. 

Recordation  with  reference  to  the  de- 
bates in,  vi.  78-79. 

Legislative  Power  —  Application  usually 
made  of  the  term,  criticised,  iii.  198. 

Legislator— Definition  of  a,  iii.  223. 

—  How  for  he  can  lead  public  opinion,  ii 
464.  \ 

—  Qualities  requisite  for  a,  ii.  301. 

—  Must  work  by  the  interests,  affections, 
and  passions,  ii.  474. 

—  Folly  of  the  interference  of,  to  limit  the 
projects  which  individuals  thmk  safe,  iii. 
25-26. 

'  —  Importance  to,  of  a  Rationale  to  the 
Code  of  Laws,  iv.  492. 

—  should  promulgate  reasons  for  his  laws, 
▼i.67. 


Legislator — should  provide  that  probative 
force  of  evidence  may  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible, vi.  221-224. 

—  His  inability  to  draw  a  line  distiBgnish- 
ing  true  and  fklse  witnesses,  vi.  280. 

—  ^1  fixed  rules  regarding  evidenoe  should 
spring  from,  vL  184. 

—  Duties  of,  in  regard  to  evidence,  vL  12- 
14,  210-212.  Should  give  the  judge 
power  to  give  efifeet  to,  210.  Should 
give  judge  instructions  for  his  guid- 
ance, and  take  securities  that  evidence 
be  trustworthy,  211.  Should  provide 
against  evidence  being  produced  at  pre- 
ponderant inconvenience,  212.  Should 
am  judge  and  parties  with  power  for 
investigating,  ib.  Shonld  jarovide  re- 
cords, ib. 

—  Instructions  to  be  delivered  flrom,  to  the 
judge,  for  estimating  the  probative  force 
of  evidence,  vi.  151-175  ;  vii.  563-598. 
See  Instructions. 

—  What  he  should  do  in  the  case  of  make- 
shift evidence,  vi.  59-60. 

—  Power  of,  to  acquire  knowledge  as  a 
foundation  for  his  hkws,  vi.  152. 

—  Uses  to,  of  inquiry  into  causes  of  trust- 
worthiness of  evidence,  &e.,  vi.  247. 

—  Use  of  judicial  registration  to,  vL  SdO-* 
331. 

—  Use  of  records  to,  as  flumishing  statistio 
fkets,  vi.  72,  76,  77,  511, 512,  555,  562, 
564,  573. 

Legislators — Representative — Advantages 
of  impermanence  of  the  situation  of, 
urged,  iii.  511-516.  Short  PaeUameata 
supported  both  by  utility  and  usage,  ib. 

—  f^per  endowments  of,  and  means  tend- 
ing to  their  attainment.  Hi.  539-541. 

—  Constancy  of  attendance  of,  niged,  iii. 
495-511. 

—  Propensity  of,  to  give  eonunands  rather 
than  reasons,  vi.  151. 

—  The  question  of  their  exclusion  from  re- 
eligibility  considered  in  the  Tract  on  pro- 
posed Portuguese  Constitution,  viii.  488- 
485. 

—  Inaugural  Deelaration  of,  in  the  Con9tit&- 
tional  Code,  ix.  198-204.    8ee  Inaugural. 

—  ReSligibility  of—  Discussion  with  Dr 
Bowring  on,  x.  528-530. 

Legislatorial  Att<Mmey — Charges  of  seditieo 

for  the  election  of,  criticised,  v.  241. 
Legislature,  The — Its  snperordinatioa  to 
.    the  judicature — ^Plans    by  the  Frenofa 

National  Assembly  for  enforcing,  eriti- 

dsed,  iv.  310. 
Legislature-— Qnaliilcations  for  membersof a, 

considered,  ii.  248-249. 

—  BritLsh — Blaekstone  on  the  powers,  du- 
ties, and  utility  of  the  branches  of,  eriti- 
dsed,  i.  277-282. 

Blackstone's  opiniom  on  limitatioiui  tf 

the  powers  of,  critidsed,  i.  283-293. 
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Legislfttim—Falkey  in  the  opinion  that  the 
powers  of,  are  limited^  i.  288. 

—  Fallacy  and  mischief  of  attempts  to  bind, 
by  deolarations  as  to  what  it  can  and  can- 
not do,  ii.  493-495, 515. 

—  Acts  of  the — Essay  on  the  drawing  of, 
iii.  238-283. 

—  Designs  of— how  frnstxated  by  operations 
of  judges,  iH  281-288. 

—  Ftoprie^  of  reference  to,  by  judges,  on 
laws  of  which  the  strict  euforcement 
wonld  prodnee  ii^nstice,  iy.  312-815. 

—  Jadges  should  not  hare  seats  in  a,  iy. 
380-381. 

— '  An  upper  chamber  of— Address  to  the 
dtiiens  of  France  against,  iy.  419-450. 
fi^M  Peers. 

—  Members  oL  Reasons  why  they  should 
not  haye  the  sole  duty  of  preparing  a  new 
code  of  laws,  and  why  it  ought  to  be  left 
to  general  competition,  iy.  548-551. 

—  Contempt  shown  by  English  judges  to 
the  authority  of,  yiL  311-315. 

—  Members  of— Difficulty  in  keeping  the 
elements  of  corruption  from,  illustrated 
in  the  proposed  Spanish  Code,yiii.  496-497. 

—  Connexion  which  the  Prhne  Minister 
has  with,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  iz. 
206-207. 

—  Proper  limits  that  should  be  preseryed 
in  the  operations  of,  x.  510. 

Legislature— ^preme — Exposition  of  the 
principles  of,  as  introductory  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,ix.  114-127,^ 

Single  or  diyided,  ix.  114-117.    No 

second  chamber— would  only  counteract 
the  first,  114.  A  hereditarily  aristocra- 
tic, would  do  so  specially,  114-115.  Al- 
ways profitable  to  a  monarch  and  them- 
selyesh-detrimental  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  ib.  Though  elected,  the  defects 
of  loss  of  time,  and  expense,  ib.  Illus- 
tration of  how  it  might  be  the  means  of  a 
minority  outyoting  a  minority,  115.  The 
one  house  being  the  aotiye  legislator's,  the 
other  not  to  be  quite  useless  would  seek 
employment  in  counteraction,  ib.  Com- 
plexity, and  therein  ihoility  for  oorrop- 
tion,  115-116.  Lines  of  demarcation  as 
topriyileges,  intercepting  public  business, 
116.  Various  reasons  why  such  a  chamber 
inferior  inaptitude  to  a  first,  llfr-117. 

Reasons  why  it  is  not  in  the  supreme 

oonstitutiye,  or  tiie  people,  ix.  1 17.  Im- 
practicability, ib. 

Reasons  why  the  election  of,  should 

be  immediate,  and  not  by  the  election  of 
electors,  ix.  1 1 7- 1 1 8.  Want  of  responsi- 
bility—exposure  of  elected  electors  to 
corruption,  ib. 

Duties  peculiar  and  not  peculiar  to, 

ix.  118.  Should  not  undertake  the  mat- 
ters which  are  the  subject  of  local  and 
^riyate  acts  in  Britain,  ib. 


Legislature — Supreme — Dislocadility  anb 
punibility  of  the  members  of,  ix.  118-119. 
Former  insufficient  of  itself  to  counteract 
the  temptation  to  corruption — ^Utter  must 
be  added,  ib. 

The  omnipotence  of  the,  ix.  119-124. 

Limitations  are  founded  on  the  presump- 
tion that  at  the  time  the  constitutiye  and 
legislatiye  haye  more  aptitude  than  they 
can  afterwards  haye,  119.  Absurdity  of 
the  supposition,  119-120.  No  danger  of 
tyrannous  use— checks,  120.  Uselessness 
andmisofaieyousness  of  requiring  a  lapse  of 
time  before  an  alteration  can  take  place, 
ib.  Mischief  of  judicial  inyalidation, 
121.  Remedy  for  oyerstretch  of  autho- 
rity in  the  reftisal  of  obedience,  ib.  De- 
clarations of  limits  self-absurd,  as  liable 
to  be  reyoked  by  successors,  121-122. 
Use  of  restrictions  on  bad  goyemments  in 
weakening  them — Bill  of  rights,  &c.,  122- 
128.  The  arguments  about  the  diyision 
and  balance  of  power  oyerlook  the  great- 
est-happiness principle,  which  is  found  in 
giring  power  to  the  msjority,  123.  Ne- 
cessity of  haying  the  judicial  and  execu- 
tiye  open  to  remedy  from  the  legislatiye, 
but  no  interference  by  them  with  legisla- 
tiye, 124. 

Reasons  for  Inaugural  declaration  by 

members  of,  ix.  124-125.  Means  of  letting 
their  aptitude  be  known,  124.  Check  on 
conduct,  124-1 25.  Sayes  the  member  from 
unreasonable  solicitation,  ib. 

Reasons  for  sittings  of,  being  unin- 

termitted,ix.  125-127.  Performance  of  the 
public  business,  and  ayoidance  of  oppor- 
tunities for  corruption,  125.  Objection 
answered,  that  men  of  worth  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  restriction,  125-126.  Objec- 
tion answered,  that  the  strictness  without 
a  precedent,  126.  The  objections  brought 
by  those  who  haye  a  sinister  interest  in 
non-attendance,  126-127. 

Legislature — Supreme — Proyisions  for  the, 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  160-198$— 

Powers  and  duties  of,  ix.  160-161. 

For  the  time  being,  unlimited  in  power, 
160.  Authority  oyer  the  executiye,  ib. 
Besides  its  own  duties  may,  therefore, 
when  it  thinks  ri^t,  assume  those  of  the 
other  ftinctionaries,  ib.  The  legislator  to 
listen  to  indiyidoal  constituents,  but  not 
to  obey  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  gene- 
ral body,  ib.  Not  to  yiolate  his  duty  by 
adopting  the  interest  of  the  constituents 
at  large,  though  it  should  seem  contrary 
to  the  national  interest :  if  a  minority  of 
constituencies  are  thus  for  it,  it  will  be- 
come the  national,ib.  May  giyehis  opinion 
against,  and  his  yote  for  his  constituents, 
ib.    Full  powers  to  amend  the  code,  ib. 

Responsibility  of,  Ix.  161-162.  Judges 

not  to  refuse  obedience  to  their  acts,  f ut 
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if  they  be  anconstitntioiial,  the  constita- 
tive  may  exercise  their  panitive  and  dis- 
locative  authority,  161.  The  constitu- 
tiye  to  have  the  enforcement  of  obserr- 
ance  of  all  contracts  entered  on  by  the 
legislative,  161-162. 

Legislature — Supreme — Powers  of,a8  to  sub- 
legislatures, ix.  162.  Directive,  correc- 
tive, arbitrative,  ib. 

Election  code  of— List  of  the  various 

heads  of,  and  reference  to  Radical  Re- 
form Bill  for  substance  of,  ix.  162-163. 

Attendance  of,  ix.  163.     Constant, 

except  Sunday,  when  only  in  case  of  ur- 
gency, ib. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  163. 

Attendance  and  remuneration  of,  con- 
nected, ix.  1 68- 1 66.  Plan  for  member  re- 
ceiving his  daily  pay  at  the  door,  while  a 
register  kept  of  present  and  absent,  168. 
Reason  why  attendance  should  be  exacted 
from  these  high  funtionaries,  as  well  flrom 
those  whose  attendance  is  of  inferior  con- 
sequence, 164.  Reasons  of  vacations,  &o., 
in  British  Parliament — The  monarch's 
wish  to  get  rid  of  his  checks,  164-165. 
America  has  blindly  imitated  these  to 
much  detriment,  165.  A  provision  for 
necessary  absence,  sickness,  and  death, 
165-166. 

Sittings  of,  public  and  secret,  ix.  166. 

The  gener^  sittings  to  be  public,  with  as 
muohroomfor  attendance  of  visiters  as  pos- 
sible, ib.  Arrangements  for  a  Registry 
of  secret  sittings — movers,  cause,  &e.,  ib. 

—  —  Term  of  service  of  members  of,  and 
continuation,  ix.  166-167.  Briefest  that 
oonvenient,  166.  A  regular  recurring 
election  without  any  official  direction, 
166-167.    A  year  recommended,  167. 

Self-suppletive  function  of  members 

of,  ix.  167-170.  Povrer  to  appoint  as 
substitute  any  eligible  person  who  is  not 
a  member,  167.  Responsible  for  substi- 
tute, ib.  Provision  for  each  naming  a 
permanent  substitute  to  be  called  on  to 
attend  when  the  principal  out  of  the  way, 
167-168.  Reasons  for  making  such  a 
provision — constant  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, prevention  of  fluctuation,  &e., 
ib.  Reasons  why  the  substitute  not 
chosen  by  the  electors  —  conatancy  of 
attendance,  responsibility,  avoidance  of 
delay  and  expense,  &c.,  168-169.  Ck>rT»- 
lative  use»— educating  a  set  of  men  as  le- 
gislators, and  bringing  them  into  notioe, 
1 69.  Considerations  as  to  official  dress,  ib. 
Arrangements  for  letting  constituencies 
know  and  judge  of  de&lcations,  ib. 
—  Continuation  committee  of,  ix.  170- 
172.  To  carry  the  measure  of  a  preced- 
ing into  a  suooeeding  legislature,  and  so 
prevent  good  measures  from  lUling,  and 
supply  deficiencies  in  aptitude,  170-171. 


Saving  time,  and  preservation  of  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  acquired,  171. 
No  right  of  voting,  and  the  reasons,  171- 
172.  Reasons  why  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  colleagues,  172. 

Legi8lature--Supreme — ^Who  may  be  reioca- 
ble  as  members  of,  ix.  172-180.  Arrange- 
ments for  making  it  so  that  no  person  can 
be  reelected  until  there  are  three  times  as 
many  who  have  been  as  who  are  members 
of  the  legislature,  172-173.  Object- 
providing  a  set  of  qualified  competitors, 
so  that  tiie  electors  may  not  look  always 
to  the  same  men,  173.  No  disappoint- 
ment by  the  arrangement,  ib.  If  it  were 
not  a  fixed  rule,  deprivation  would  be 
invidious,  173-174.  Will  increase  moral 
aptitude  by  removing  the  efficacy  of,  and 
the  incitements  to  corruption,  ib.  Objec- 
tion as  to  experience — advantages  of,  ob- 
tainable through  the  Continuation  com- 
mittee, 175-176.  The  non-relocability 
not  to  be  perpetual,  because  it  is  good  to 
give  a  choice  among  tried  men,  176.  The 
exclusion  should  not  continue  above  two 
or  three  years;  if  too  long  the  aptitude 
acquired  is  lost,  &c.,  ib.  Difficulty  less- 
ened by  the  otiier  situations  of  publio 
service  open  in  the  meantime,  176-177. 
Experience  admitted  to  be  of  great  value 
in  the  case  of  new-formed  republics,  es- 
pecially when  the  people  demoralized  bj 
the  misrule  from  which  they  have  broken, 
177.  Temporary  non-relocability  a  me- 
dium course  for  such  a  ease,  177-178. 
The  Rump  Parliament  an  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  relocability  in  such  eircnm- 
stanoes,  178.  Impossibility  of  getting 
the  same  securities  which  are  applicable 
to  the  executive  officials  directed  against 
legislators,  ib.  The  moral  aptitude  must 
depend  on  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ib.  Answers 
to  objections  ; — that  the  plan  impedes 
freedom  of  dioice,  179  ;  that  it  is  un- 
merited ill-treatment  of  the  representa- 
tite,  ib.;  that  capable  people  would  not 
accept  of  the  temporary  trust,  ib.  Tabu- 
lar comparative  view  of  this  system  with 
that  of  undisoontinued  relocability,  179- 
180.  The  system  adds  the  sanction  of 
punishment  for  neglect  of  duty,  to  the 
more  feeble  arrangement  of  withholding 
the  pay  on  non-attendance,  180. 

Wrongful  exclusion  of  members  of, 

obviated,  ix,  1 80- 1 81 .  Bfajority  of  those 
present  to  decide,  bnt  a  declaration  to  be 
entered  if  persons  excluded  would  have 
turned  the  scale,  ib. 

—  ^—  Inquiry  Judicature  ef,  for  eoUeoting 
evidence  as  to  proposed  new  laws  or  other 
proceedings,  ix.  181-188.  Gases  when  the 
Legislature  must  commit  this  duty  to 
other?,  its  own  time  being  fhlly  occupied, 
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181.  Preappointed  evidence,  in  Records, 
Statistics,  &c.,  181-182.  Eridenoe  that 
has  to  be  elicited,  182.  Personal  and 
Real,  ib.  The  powers  to  be  given,  those 
of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  additional 
ones  which  the  Legislatnre  has  at  com- 
mand through  its  Agents,  EnToys,  &o., 
182-18$.  Defect,  in  the  evidence  afforded 
by  silence  not  being  nsefiil,  as  it  is  in  ja- 
dioatnre,  183.  Exclusion  on  account  of 
delay,  Tezation,  and  expense,  not  neces- 
sary as  in  judicature,  ib.  Qualities  that 
eyidence  should  possess,  ib.  Securities 
for  the  possession  of  these,  ib.  (See  Eyi- 
dence.) Choice  of  Legislation  Evidence- 
elicitor,  183-184.  May  be  a  deputy  or 
not,  184.  If  a  deputy,  the  elioitation  not 
to  go  on  during  the  sittings,  ib.  Arrange- 
ments as  to  place,  the  persons  present, 
&c.,  ib.  Arrangements  for  secrecy  where 
necessary,  without  danger  of  corruption, 
185.  The  Report,  ib.  Its  qualities— 
methodlsation,  condensation,  applica- 
tion, ib.  The  procedure  in  Committees  of 
the  Commons  may  be  advantageously 
studied,  1 85- 186.  Farourably  contrasted 
with  the  English  judicial  procedure,  which 
sinister  interest  has  perverted,  186-187. 
Defect  in  not  possessing  sanctions  for 
truth,  or  means  of  enforcing  answers  to 
questions,  187.  House  of  Lords — In- 
quiries capricious  and  useless,  187-188. 
Royal  Commissions— einisterly  granted 
and  for  sinister  purposes,  188.  Suppression 
of  interrogatories  a  bad  feature  in  all,  ib. 

Legislature—Supreme — ^Legislation  Penal 
Judicatory  for,  ix.  188-190.  For  trial 
of  members  of  existing  or  anterior  Le- 
gislature, the  Prime  Minister,  or  the 
Justice  Minister,  188.  Either  all  or 
none  members  of  the  Legislature,  189. 
Chosen  by  secret  suffirage,  ib.  If  the 
whole  Legislature  have  time,  may  act, 
ib.  Recommendations  for  impartiality, 
ib.  Legislature  not  to  act  as  an  Ap- 
pellate Judicatory,  but  to  give  redress 
where  wrong  purposely  committed  by 
Judges,  189-190. 

Members'  motions,  ix.  190-191.  Dis- 
tinction between  new  laws  and  amend- 
ments of  old— in  latter  case  a  system  for 
indicating  precisely  what  is  amended, 
190.  The  reSditive  mode,  190-191.  Every 
member  entitied  to  move — seconding  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  captious  motions,  191. 
Recommendation  to  consult  with  the 
Minister  of  the  department  before  a  mo- 
tion made,  ib. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude 

in  members  of,  ix.  191-198.  Principles 
acted  on— minimizing  confidence,  and 
maximizing  control,  191.  Rules  founded 
on  them,  192.  Self-regard  and  sympathy 
existing  in  all  human  minds,  but  latter 


rooted  in  the  former,  192.  If  there  be 
exceptions,  not  to  be  counted  on,  ib. 
Rulers  act  as  if  the  subject  many  had 
more  than  they  have  of  the  selfish  dis- 
position of  aggrandizement — themselves 
none,  192-193.  Goodness  of  a  Grovern- 
ment  tested  by  willingness  to  submit  to 
the  securities,  194.  In  *  representative 
Democracies,  all  classes  but  the  lawyers 
willing  to  do  so,  ib.  An  absolute  Mon- 
arch has  no  objection,  if  it  do  not  inter- 
fere with  himself,  194-195.  A  pure  Arisn 
tocracy  opposes,  195.  The  various  de- 
partments in  a  mixed  Monarchy  opposed 
to,  save  so  for  as  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal,  195-196. 
Securities  for  general  aptitude — wide 
Buflhige,  general  responsibility,  shortness 
of  service,  non-relocability,  publicity,  &o., 
197.  Reference  to  precautions  applicable 
to  moral  aptitude,  ib.  Reference  to  those 
applicable  to  inteUectual  and  active  apti- 
tude, 197-198. 

Legislatures — Local.  Advantages  of,  and 
uses  they  can  be  turned  to,  iv.  429-430 
n. 

Provisions  for,  in  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  640-643.    See  Sublegislatures. 

Legitimacy — (Questions  as  to,  ranked  among 
complex  suits,  ii.  81. 

—  Uses  of  registration  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  or  Ssproving,  vi.  672. 

—  False  inference  of,  from  husband's  non- 
expatriation,  vi.  53-64. 

—  cSrimes  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of,  viii.  472. 

Legitimate  influence  of  property — Nature 

of  the,  iii.  483. 
Leibnitz  noticed,  viii.  37, 174, 178. 
Leicester — ex  parte.    The  case  of,  cited,  v. 

857. 
Leinster — ^Duke  of — His  situation  of  Master 

of  the  Rolls  alluded  to,  iii.  441  n. 
An  officer  in  the  Irish  Volunteers, 

iiL6l4. 
Lemma — Instance  of  a,  applied  to  exhaus- 
tive division,  viii.  102. 
Lenders  of  Money — Causes  of  unpopularity 

of,iu.  17. 
Leonard's  Reports  noticed,  vii.  458. 
Lese  nuy'esty — The  offence  of,  an  incident 

of  the  Monarchical  system,  ix.  39. 
Lessart — M. — The  case  of,  noticed,  ii.  364. 
Letter— as  casually  vmtten  evidence,  vii. 

119. 

—  by  defendant — used  against  himwithoat 
interrogation,  vii.  166. 

—  Exclusion  of,  as  evidence  on  vniter's 
decease,  vii.  167-168. 

—  considered  as  makeshift  evidence,  vi» 
58. 

—  Interrogation  by.  See  Epistolary  Inter ► 
rogation. 

Letter-post — Applicability  of,   to  judicial 
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interconrse — Vee  for  conveying  judicial 
writs,  &c.,  ii.  55;  iii.  378-379;  is.  €87. 

Letter-post — Adaptation  of  the  machinery 
of,  to  indicating  habitations  for  election 
pniposes,  iii.  587  n. 

The  advantages  of  establishing^  in 

every  country,  viii.  583.  Evils  of  making 
it  a  source  of  revenue,  ib.  Ck>ntribnte8  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  power,  to 
education,  and  to  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, ib. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Li- 

tenor-communication  Minister,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  441. 

Letters— Inviolability  of.  Sieyes' doctrines 
regarding,  considered,  ii.  532. 

LeUen  to  Count  Torenoy  on  ^  propo§ed 
Penal  Code, dditertd inhyike Legidation 
Committee  of  ike  Spanuk  Cortes,  Yui.  487- 
554. 

Lettres  de  cachet  animadverted  on,  L  576 ; 
vi.  364  n. 

Levelling  system — Incompatibility  of  the, 
i.  311-812. 

Essay  on  the,  i.  358-364.     Property 

and  sources  of  livelihood  that  would 
be  destroyed,  358-361.  Impossibility  of 
counteracting  the  circumstances  which 
cause  inequality,  361-363.  A  case  to 
which  the  common  argument,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping,  really  applies,  363. 
Perpetual  divisions  with  the  alteration  in 
population,  363-364.  Increase  of  idleness 
and  dissipation,  364. 

Democratie  representatives  have  no 

interest  in  the,  iii.  471,  475. 

^ A  general  project  of,  impossible,  and 

not  seriously  entertained,  iii.  605-608. 

Leviticus — ^The  Book  of,  cited  on  the  subject 
of  oaths,  V.  219. 

Lewenhoek  noticed,  i.  829. 

Liability — a  word  requiring  special  exposi- 
tion when  used  in  law,  v.  413. 

Lianoourt — Duke  de — ^referred  to  on  the 
Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  iv.  213,  216, 
235, 287. 

Letter  from,  on  the  Prison  Discipline 

of  America,  x.  308. 

Answer  to  letter  from,  x.  312-313. 

noticed,  x.  247,  399,  402. 

Lianoourt— M.  de — ^Letter  from,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Roche- 
foucauld, X.  285-286. 

Liar— Infiuny  attaching  to  the  character  of 
a,  vi.  264. 

—  Oaths  give  a  certiilcate  of  veracity  to, 
vi.  322. 

Libel— Character  of  theoffenceof,i.369, 538. 

—  Elements  of  the  art  of  packing  juries  in 
cases  of,  v.  61-186. 

—  Best  proof  of,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  judges,  is  the  act  of  prosecution,  as  it  | 
shows  the  prosecutor's  feelings  to  be  hurt, : 
V.  107-108.  1 


libel — considered  the  more  eriminal  the 
worse  the  conduct  it  attacks,  v.  234. 

Libel  Law — an  instance  in  which  the  Legis- 
lature attempts  to  attach  infiuny  to  an 
act,  in  vain,  t.  466. 

Eibet  of  onanimity  of  juries  on,  iL 

121. 

considered  in  Letters  to  the  Spanish 

people  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  iL 
275-297. 

A  strict  inteipretation  of,  would  in- 
volve nearly  all  literary  worics,  iv.  892  n. 

Tendency  mt,  to  destroy  liberty,  v. 

65-66.  A  libel,  any  paper  in  which  any 
one  able  to  punish  finds  what  he  dislikes, 
65.  Means  of  reducing  the  government 
to  a  despotism,  66.  Can  only  be  radically 
cured  by  Pariiament,  ib.  out  may  re- 
ceive palliation  from  firmness  of  jurymen, 
ib. 

Work  on,  commenced,  and  postponed 

to  Art  of  Packing  Juries,  v.  6!5-66, 105. 

Influence  of  judges— how  employed 

in  strengthening  and  enforcing,  v.  97-101. 

—  —  Instruments  U,  for  cmi&iDg  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  and  their  method  of 
use,  illustrated  from  the  diota  and  pfo- 
oeedings  in  Cobbett's  Trial,  v.  105-114. 

The  Star-chamber,  or  a  judge  with- 
out jury,  a  preferable  judicature  for,  to  a 
covertly-pensioned  jury,  v.  115-1 17. 

Its  state  in  1820,  with  reference  to 

the  case  of  the  King  against  Edmonds,  v. 
240-251. 

Foroed  unanimity  of  jurors  serrioe- 

able  in  defeating,  v.  466. 

Account  of,  in  Petition  for  justice, 

V.  481. 

Protection  it  gives  to  judicial  delin- 
quency, V.  540. 

Truth  an   aggravation  by,  vi.  269- 

270. 

canied  to  its  ftill  extent  would  de- 
populate a  country,  viii.  538. 

a  creation  ti  monarchy,  does  not 

exist  in  a  representative  democracy,  ix. 
38. 

Communication  to  Cobbett  offoring 

remarks  on,  x.  448-449. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  existence 

of,  in  the  United  States,  x.  512-513. 

Safety  of  the  people  dependent  on 

the  weakness  of,  x.  518. 

Attempt  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  extend 

the  operation  of,  xi.  62-63. 

casuaUy  animadverted  on,  ii.  418; 

iii.  591  n  t ;  Tii*  216, 270. 

Liberal  opinions — Codification  Proposal  ad- 
dressed to  all  nations  professing,  iv.  535 
eieeq, 

Liberalists  and  rigorists  —  their  disputes 
concerning  evidence,  vL  145-14& 

Liberality  at  the  expense  of  the  publio— a 
name  for  waste,  ix.  267. 
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Libented  prisonen — Plan  of  proyiding  for, 
in  the  vrmj  or  nKvj,  or  hj  a  salxsidiary 
eataUishment  to  the  Panopticon  Peniten- 
tiary, IT.  165-171. 

Liberty — Loto  of— CoupOBent  elements  of, 
i.  21,0. 

—  Caprices  regarding  the  infringement  of, 
by  punishment^  i.  41 1 . 

—  Forfeiture  of,  as  a  punishment,  i.  474. 

—  and  Goyemment — ^biffionlty  of  the  task 
of  adljasting  the  claims  between,  i.  286. 

^  —  cannot  be  sapported  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  certain  portion  of  itself,  L  301. 

—  neyer  shonld  be  infringed  without  a  rea- 
son based  on  ntiUty,i.  301. 

—  False  popular  definition  of,  i.  301. 

—  not  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  object 
of  the  law,  but  as  a  branch  of  security,  i. 
802. 

—  Distinction  between  slavery  and,  i.  344. 

—  Deception  that  has  attended  the  use  of 
the  term,  i.  564. 

^^ —  and  licentiousness  of  the  press — a  sham 
distinction  used  to  deceiye,  ii.  451-452. 

—  Fallacy  of  Declarations  of  imprescripti- 
ble right  o^  ii.  502-503. 

—  The  definition  in  the  first  French  Decla- 
ration, that  it  consists  in  doing  what  is 
not  hurtftil  to  another,  criticised,  ii. 
505. 

—  as  one  of  the  Rights  of  man — Clause  as 
to,  in  the  second  French  Declaration,  cri- 
ticised, ii.  524-526*. 

—  of  trayelling— Sieyes'  doctrine  of,  consi- 
dered, ii.  532. 

—  Fallacies  as  to  laws  spoken  of  as  hurt- 
ful to,  iii.  185. 

—  ConAiBion  of  indiyidual  and  political, 
with  the  eyils  occasioned  by  it,  iii.  185. 

—  Attacks  on,  at  commencement  of  19th 
century,  iii.  435. 

—  False  use  of  the  term,  rii.  522.    ' 

—  Fallacy  that  judicial  forms  are  the  shields 
of,  exposed,  yiii.  478-482. 

—  a  loose  expression;  **  security  "  prefer- 
able, yiii  509-510. 

—  of  discussion — A  common  interpretation 
of,  is  permission  to  say  what  the  granter 
of  the  liberty  approyes  of,  viii.  495. 

—  Religious-^Plan  for  uniting  the  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  for  the  ftirtiierance  of,  x. 
592-594. 

—  British.  The  seeds  of,  to  be  found  in 
the  forms  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  ii. 
332. 

Liberty  and  necessity — Opinion  of  the  un- 
profitableness of  inquiries  into,  X.  216. 

Liberty  of  the  Press — Preponderant  adyan- 
tages  of,  in  comparison  with  censorship, 
i.  538. 

Efficacy  of,  in  directing  public 

opinion,  i.  563. 

' Principles  on  which  it  should  be 

founded,  i.  574-575. 


Liberty  of  the  Press— Effect  of  unanimity 
of  juries  on  laws  against,  ii.  121. 

Special  juries  inyented  against,  ii. 

138. 

and  Public  discussion,  considered 

in  Letters  to  the  Spanish  people,  ii.  275-297. 

— Adyertisement  to  Letters  on,  &c., 

ii.  276. 

The  foundation  of  all  other  liber- 
ties, ii.  443. 

•  —  Criticism  on  the  clause  regarding, 

in  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights,  ii. 
515-516. 

Sieyes' doctrines  regarding,  ii.  532. 

Chief  use  of  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-general, to  struggle  with,  iy.  405. 

Extent  of  the  danger  of,  from 

Libel  Law,  y.  65. 

Influence  of  judges  on  juries,  em- 
ployed in  crushing,  y.  97-101.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  liberty  seemingly  denied  in 
judicial  dicta,  97-98.  Judges  having  so 
many  of  their  own  to  protect,  must  assist 
others  in  protecting  their  abuses,  99-100» 
Free  Press  an  object  of  hatred  to  incapa- 
ble judges,  100-101. 

Instruments  for   crushing,   and 

their  employment,  y.  1 05- 1 1 4.  Concision 
of  what  demands  disapprobation  with  ifh&i 
demands  punishment,  1 05- 1 06.  Rules  of 
the  practice  of  Libel  Law  drawn  iVom  the 
case  of  Cobbett,  106.  Rule  of  disesteem,. 
which  involves  all  who  detect  abuses,. 
106-107.  Rule  as  to  hurting  the  feel- 
ings—hence no  better  evidence  of  libel 
than  a  man  being  so  far  hurt  that  he  is 
prompted  to  prosecute,  107-108.  Dis- 
covering the  unfitness  of  the  occupants  of 
high  places,  108-109.  Rule  couceming 
dislike — certain  qualities  in  a  discourse 
creating  dislike  held  libel,  109-112;— Viz., 
Want  of  fairness  and  liberality,  110;  Flip- 
pancy and  deviation  from  decency,  ib. ; 
Unbecomingness  and  flippancy,  ib. ;  Im- 
propriety, slanderousness,  ill-nature,  ib. ; 
Want  of  candour,  ib. ;  Tendency  to  ridi- 
cule, 1 10-1 1 1 ;  Contradictoriness — a  qua- 
lity exhibited  by  the  supporters  of  legal 
fictions.  111;  Discussing,  unless  it  be- 
with  what  a  judge  calls  decency  and 
candour,  112.  Terror  occasioned  by  the 
mysterious  darkness  in  which  the  doc- 
tripes  are  hid,  112-114. 

restricted  to  tiie  liberty  of  praise, 

V.  243. 

• —  Laws  making  express  provisions- 

for,  are  always  to  be  suspected — Illus- 
tration in  the  proposed  Spanish  Code,, 
viii.  510-512. 

Remarks  on,  in  reUtion  to  South 

America,  in  a  letter  to  Jose  Del  Valle,, 
xi.  18-19. 

Casual  remarks  on.  ii.  418;  iiL 

470,474,562. 
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Liberum  teto  in  Poland  noticed,  ii.  306. 
Libntries — All  large,  would  be  destrojed  by 
a  general  division  of  property,  i.  858-359. 

—  Encouragement  for  the  formation  of,  ii. 
258. 

License — The  Mendacity,  animadyerted  on, 
Yi.  298, 302, 316.   See  Mendacity-license. 

Licenses— The  substitution  of,  for  oommer- 
did  restrictions — a  means  of  raising  re- 
yenue,  z.  304. 

—  for  political  societies  considered,  ii.  294- 
295. 

Licentiousness  of  the  press — Distinguished 
from  its  liberty,  for  fallacious  purposes, 
ii.  452. 

Lie.  The  term  in  its  fbll  meaning,  applica- 
ble to  fictions  of  law,  y.  452. 

Lies  (Judicial) — Business  made  through, 
Yii.  202-203.    See  Fictions. 

—  Multiplicity  of,  in  ordinary  life,  yii.  407. 
Life — ^Duration  of,  as  a  question  of  proba- 
bility, yii.  87-88. 

—  Sacrifice  of,  in  Penal  colonies,  and  the 
transportation  system,  iy.  195-199. 

—  not  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy — ^re- 
marks on  the  principle  in  criminal  law, 
yii.  361. 

Life  Insurance — Application  of  the  principle 
of,  to  surgeons  for  conyicts,  and  others, 
haying  clwrge  of  their  fellow-beings,  iy. 
196-197  n. 

Lilly  the  Astrologer — an  illustration  of  the 
superstition  of  his  age,  yiii.  78. 

Limbrey  against  Gurr^Case  of,  cited,  y. 
357. 

Limitation — Title  by,  examined,  i.  327. 

—  in  English  law — Analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of,  and  criticism  on  the  term,  x.  509. 

—  put  upon  the  number  of  witnesses — Ex- 
clusion of  eyidenoe  occasioned  by,  yii. 
531-537.  Multiplicity  an  evil,  in  respect 
of  complexity,  &c,  531-532.  Cases,  how- 
ever,  in  whidi  nuxnber  of  witnesses  esseu- 
tiaJ,  532-533.  Remedies — preliminary 
meeting,  533 ;  in  complicated  cases,  ana- 
lyiation,  534.  Election  cases,  ib.  Gases 
where  an  offence  consists  in  the  reference 
of  distmct  acts  to  each  other,  534-535. 
Application  of  the  hints  to  courts  of  na- 
tuial  procedure,  536.  Diyinon  of  causes 
for  the  purpose  of  decomposition,  ib. 
Aberrations  of  established  systems,French 
and  Spanish,  536-537. 

Limitations— Statute  of,  noticed,  yii.  193nt* 

Limitatiye  Propositions — Proper  collocation 
of,  in  composition  of  laws,  iii.  253-254. 

Lincoln — Lord — Case  of,  cited,  yi.  145. 

Lincoln's  Inn — Adyice  from,  to  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  in  relation  to  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  packing  of  Special  juries,  with  com- 
ment, y.  147-153. 

Lind — John— Bentham's  acquaintance  with, 
X.  55. 

Bentham's  account  of,  for  Barker's 


Parriana,  x.  55-65.  Birth  and  parentage, 
55.  Intercourse  with  Bentham's  IkmOy, 
55-56.  Services  in  Poland— appointed 
Privy-councillor  to  the  king,  56.  Reads 
to  iSrince  Cartoriski,  ib.  Reception  by 
Lord  North  and  Lord  Mansfield,  ib. 
Work  on  Poland,  ib.  Review  of  the 
Acts  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament,  56-67. 
Connexion  with  Lord  Mansfield,  57-58. 
Success,  58-59.  His  visiters— Baron  Ma-* 
seres,  Weddeibum,  &c.,  59-60.  Defends 
Lord  Pigot,  60.  His  marriage,  ib.  His 
wife's  history,  60-61.  His  interoonrse 
with  Nathaniel  Forster,  61-62.  His  work 
on  the  colonies,  and  the  assistance  be  re- 
ceived in  it  from  Bentham,  62-64.  His 
acquaintance  vrith  Governor  Johnstone, 
64-65.    His  style,  65. 

Lind — John — Notice  of,  in  preface  to  Frag- 
ment on  Goyemmen^  i.  247. 

Defence  of  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment by,  i.  258-259. 

casually  noticed,  iv.  259  n,  262  n, 

268;  X.  46,48, 180. 

Lind — Mrs — Pension  to,  by  King  Stanis- 
laus, and  Bentham's  exertions  to  get  it 
paid,  X.  358-859. 

Lindegren— Mr— Letter  from  Bentham  to, 
X.  323. 

Lindsay — Rey.  Dr,  noticed,  x.  528. 

Lineage,  as  a  circumstance  influencing 
sensibility,  i.  80. 

Linen — Rarity  of  leprosy  attributed  to  the 
use  of,  iy.  22. 

Linguet— Estimate  of,  x.  123. 

—  His  Theory  of  Civil  Law  animadverted 
on  by  Dumont,  i.  299. 

—  His  Plaidoyers  quoted,  y.  200  n. ;  vi. 
303  ;  vu.  126. 

LinnsBUs — Characterized  as  an  observer  and 
inventive  methodizer,  viii.  76. 

—  His  logical  division,  of  the  aggregate 
facts  as  to  botany  supplied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  synthesis,  considered,  viii.   125-  ^ 
126.  -^    . 

-—  His  method  a  model  for  a  system  on 
Technology,  viii.  149.  " 

—  The  nomenclature  and  subdivisions  of^ 
examined,  viiL  269-270. 

—  casually  noticed,  vi.  442  ;  viii.  108  n. 
Liquor — Intoxicating — ^Addiction  to,  as  a 

main  cause  of  crime  and  non-reformation 

in  Penal  colonies,  iv.  230-235. 
Use  of,  excluded  in  the  Panopticon 

system,  iv.  153. 

Effects  of,  on  society,  i.  539-540. 

in  prisons — Limitation  or  negation 

of  supply  of^iv.  21. 
Taxes  on— Nature  and  objects  of,  i. 

535. 
Moral  influences  of  a  tax  on,  iii. 

78  n. 
listlessness — Intellectual  instruction    the 

surest  resource  against,  viii.  8-9. 
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Litenry  Gompodtioii — Methodisktioa  m 
applied  to,  and  the  defects  it  is  used  to 
OTercome,  viii.  271-272. 

Literatare--Good  eifectfl  of  the  onltiTation 
of,  i.  541. 

—  RewardB  for— EfPeota  of,  11.  212-213. 
Lithographic   Printiiig — its   utility   as   a 

means  of  cheaply  moltiplyiiig  documents, 
and  its  special  aidaptation  to  partially  d- 
yilized  countries,  yiii.  575-576. 
Litigants — Eleemosynary  assistance  to,  ii. 
9. 

—  Penalties  on — Aggregation  of,  as  a  flind 
for  poor  litigants,  ix.  491-492. 

—  Poor  and  helpless — Plan  for  the  assis- 
tanceof,m  theCk>nstitutionalCkMle,iz.489- 
493. 

—  Securing  responsibility  of,  on  making  ju- 
dicial application,  ii.  42-43. 

—  Elicitation  of  name  and  address  of,  it  48. 

—  Means  of  intercourse  with,  how  to  be 
established,  ii.  43-44. 

—  Reconciliation  of,  as  a  function  of  the 
judge,  ii.  46-47. 

—  Circumstances  in  which  they  may  ap- 
pear by  proxies,  ii.  49-52. 

—  Means  of  securing  communication  with, 
for  purposes  of  procedure,  ii.  52-57. 

—  distant  from  each  other — Procedure  be- 
tween, ii.  99-103. 

—  not  being  the  only  persons  benefited  by 
litigation,  should  not  bear  the  whole  cost, 
ii.  576. 

—  Dishonest — encouraged  by  law  taxes,  ii. 
577. 

—  must  always  feel  that  to  be  important, 
which  can  induce  them  to  commence  a 
suit,  ii.  577-578. 

—  producing  documents,  should  declare 
credence  in  them,  Ti.  117-119. 

—  Frauds  and  falsehoods  of,  would  be 
checked  by  personal  presence  in  court,  viL 
230-232. 

—  All  statements  by,  should  be  subject  to 
punishment  in  case  of  mendacity,  vi.  297- 
303. 

—  Interests  of,  overlooked  in  framing  rules 
of  evidence,  vL  392. 

—  Preliminary  meeting  of,before  the  judge, 
vi.  136-137  ;  vii.  373-374.  8u  Prelimi- 
nary  Meeting. 

—  8te  Suitors :  Plaintiff :  Defendant 
Litigation — ^How  fax  costs  of,  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  iL  112. 

—  Vexatious — might  be  checked  by  a  pro- 
per system  in  the  awarding  of  cost^  ii. 
679. 

—  Appropriation  of  distant  successions  to 
the  public  would  check,  ii  591. 

—  Danger  of  collusion  the  only  reason  why 
the  cost  of,  should  not  be  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic, iv.  391  n  II. 

—  Saved  by  preappointed  evidence,  vi.  61. 

—  Want  of  merits  fiUsely  presumed  from 
discontinuance  of,  vi.  49-50.    See  Suit. 


Litigational  Proxies — Principles  of  the  em- 
ployment of,  iL  50-51. 

litigational-disbursement-authoriiation 
mandate,  ii.  112. 

Litisoontestational  applications  and  man- 
dates, ii.  63-64. 

Little  Hunchback — Tale  of,  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  cited,  vii.  1 1  n. 

Littleton  (Edward  Lord)  Chancellor,  no- 
ticed, V.  878. 

Livelihood — ^The  possession  of  knowledge 
a  means  of  securing,  viii.  8. 

Liverpool — Lord — ^noticed,  ii.  119  ;  v.  315, 
344-345,  377,  410  ;  x.  362. 

Livingston — ^Edward— Proposal  for  printing 
hisPenal  Code  for  Louisiana  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  xi.  37. 

Letters  from,  on  the  preparation  of 

his  Code  for  Louisiana,  xL  23,  51-58. 

Letter  to,  xi.  35-36. 

noticed,  x.  556  ;  xi.  42. 

Lloyd — Charles — spoken  of  as  the  author 
of  Junius,  X.  564. 

Loans.  Impolicy  of  legal  restrictions  of 
interest  on,  iii.  1-29. 

—  The  least  objectionable  encouragement 
which  government  can  give  to  trade,  iii. 
58-59. 

—  Pitt's  admission  of  free  competition  for, 
u.228nt. 

—  National.  Disadvantageous  terms  on 
which  they  must  be  negotiated,  iii.  136. 

—  to  foreign  powers,  one  of  the  elements  of 
monarchical  proftision — ^never  repud,  and 
ffiven  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
known  that  they  cannot  be  so,  ix.  33. 

—  Government ;  The  security  on  which 
they  are  actually  advanced,  is  not  merely 
the  individual  ftmd  appropriated  to  them, 
but  the  whole  revenue,  x.  325. 

—  Effect  on  the  national  wealth  of  contract- 
inx  and  of  paying,  ill  76,  80. 

—  War— Advantage  of  the  project  of  An- 
nuity notes,  in  regard  to,  iii.  13] -132. 

—  Private — Inconveniences  attending,  as 
compared  with  the  project  of  Annuity- 
notes,  iii.  120. 

Local  courts  or  judicatories — Advantages 
of,  iii.  329;  vii.  371,  398. 

Evils  of  the  want  of,  ii.  76. 

Considerations  as  to  salaries  of  judges 

of,  iiL  335-336. 

Considered  injustice  to  the  superior 

merit  of  Metropolitan  lawyers,  v.  45. 

History  of  the  extinction  of,  in  Eng- 
land, vti.  234-236. 

Deficiency  of,  in  England— abun- 
dance under  the  Roman  system,  vi.  430  n. 

Local  Headmen — Provisions  for,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  612-625.  See  Head- 
man. 

Local  Legislatures — Advantsges  and  uses 
of,  iv.  429-430  n. 

Waste  of  the  attendance  of  Parlia- 

menton  the  duties  appropriate  to,  ix.  1 1 8. 
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Local  Legifllatues — ProTidon  for,  in  Uie 
Constitutional  Code,  iz.  640-643.  See 
Sab-legiBlatares. 

Local  Registrars — Pnmsion  for,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  625-636.  See  Re- 
gistrars. 

Locatiye  ftinction — to  wlioiii  applied  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  iz.  153-156. 

How  exercised  in  the  Constitatiimal 

Code,  iz.  156-157. 

Locke— -ciuuractexiied  as  an  ofaaerver  and 
discoverer,  Tiii  76. 

—  His  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Re- 
volution, iv.  447. 

—  Axiom  of— that  where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty there  is  no  iignstiee,  critieised,  viL 
80-81. 

—  Imprenion  OB  Bentham  from  the  perusal 
of  his  work  on  the  UndentandiBg,  in  boy- 
hood, z.  22. 

—  Opinion  that  he  has  prepared  the  way 
for  a  digest  of  the  law,  z.  70-71. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  293  n,  341,538;  ii. 
312,  379,  381;  iv.  142  n;  ▼.  280;  vii.  70, 
95,  514;  viii.  107  n,  110,  150,  282;  z. 
143, 531,  561, 588. 

Locomotion — Sieyes*  doetrine  of  the  liberty 

of,  considered,  ii.  532. 
Locutions  empbyed  by  Bentham  in  the  field 

of  thought  and  action — List  and  analysis 

of,  z.  560-561. 
Looic.    Essay  on,  viii.  21 3-279. 

—  Note  on  the  Easay  on,  by  Editor,  explan- 
atoiy  of  ihe  author's  method  of  treating 
the  snliiject,  and  the  state  of  the  MSS., 
yiiL214. 

—  Litroduction  to,  viii.  217-219.  Obliga- 
tions to  Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  San- 
derson, 217-218.  Appreciation  of  the 
Aristotelians,  ib.  Tactical  sacrificed  for 
the  Dialectic  department  by  them,  ib. 
Necessary  to  call  logic  both  an  art  and  a 
science,  218-219. 

—  Deilnition  of-*its  amplitude  justified, 
viii.  219-220.  Art  having  for  its  object 
giving  direction  to  the  mind  in  its  pursuit 
of  any  object,  219.  Covers  the  whole 
field  o!  art  and  sdenoe,  ib.  Wherein  a 
treatise  on,  differs  from  an  encyclopedia, 
ib.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  thought  and 
action,  219-220. 

—  Narrower  and  more  common  accepta- 
tions of,  considered,  viii.  220.  Art  of  Dis- 
putation, Art  of  Arrangement,  ib. 

—  Relation  o^  to  meti^hysics,  viii.  220- 
221.    Metaphysics  an  off-shoot,  ib. 

—  General  view  of  the  characteristics  of, 
viii  221.  Compared  with  the  Prscog- 
nita  of  the  Aristotelians,  ib. 

—  End  in  viewer  ultimate  object  of-— well- 
being,  viii.  221-222.  Separation  from 
the  province  of  Ethics,  whidi  has  the  same 
object,  ib.  Logic  only  worthy  of  regard 
in  as  far  as  it  is  of  use,  ib. 


Logic— Field  of  exercise  appertaining  to, 
viu.  222-228.  Use  of  the  term  <*  field  "as 
preferable  to  others  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose, ib. 

—  Relation  of  the  operations  ol^  to  the  field 
of  exercise,  and  the  end  in  view,  viii. 
223-224. 

—  Class  1.  of  Mental  <^rations  of,  viiL 

224.  Where  the  subject  regarded  en- 
tirely and  singly  without  reference  to  past 
time  or  to  oilmr  subjects,  ib.  Perception, 
ib.    Attention,  ib. 

—  Class  2.  of  Mental  operations  of,  viii.  224- 

225.  Remembrance,  Retention,  Revoca- 
tion, Reminiscence,  fl>. 

—  Glass  3.  of  Blental  operations  of,  viii.  225. 
Operations  which  suppose  subjects  more 
than  one  in  the  mind— Judgment,  Deci- 
sion, Determination,  Comparison,  Exami- 
nation, ib. 

—  Class  4.  of  Mental  operations  of,  viii. 
225-226.  Operations  implying  choice  or 
separation,  225.  Abstraction,  Imagina- 
tion, Invention,  225-226. 

—  Glass  6.  of  Mental  operations  of,  vilL 
226-227.  Operations  presenting  a  num- 
ber of  entire  objects,  226.  Designation, 
Denomination,  Methodization,  226-227. 

—  Class  6.  of  Mental  operations  of,  viiL 
227-229.  Operations  involving  commu- 
nication of  ideas,  227.  Discourse  and 
Expression,  ib.  The  nature  of  language 
as  a  means  of  communication,  and  con- 
siderations as  to  the  methods  of  commu- 
nication, 227-229. 

—  Faculties  to  which  it  gives  direction  and 
assistanee,  viii.  229-230.  Passive  and 
active,  229.  Physically  and  Psychically 
passive,  ib.  Pathematically  and  Apathe- 
matically  passive,  229-230.  Originally 
and  Derivatively  active,  230. 

—  The  main  instrument  of— language,  viii» 
230-231. 

—  Functions  of,  viii.  231.  Learning,  ifbing^ 
teaching,  improving,  ib. 

—  Uses  of— viz.,  all  things  that  promote 
wellbeing,  viii.  231-232. 

—  Pnecognita  of,  according  to  the  Aristo- 
telians, viii.  232-234. 

—  The  Aristotelian  deifaiition  at,  as  em- 
bodied in  Sanderson,  criticised,  viii.  232. 

—  The  utilitates,  or  uses  of,  according  to 
the  Aristotelians,  criticised,  viii.  232-233. 

—  Finis,  or  end  of,  according  to  the  Aris- 
totelians, viii.  233-234.  Improperly  se- 
parated from  uses,  ib. 

—  Offlcia,  or  Functions  of,  according  to  the 
Aristotelians,  viii.  234. 

—  Object,  matter,  and  subjects  of,  accor- 
ding to  the  Aristotelians,  viiL  234. 

—  (The  Aristotelian)— The  predicaments 
of,  examined,  viii.  234-236. 

—  (The  Aristotelian)— Modes  of  discussion 
in  connexion  with,  viii.  236-239. 
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Logic — (The  Aristoteliui)— Reasons  why  it 
has  fiuled  in  disooTering  and  in  teaching' 
nseftil  truths,  yiii.  238-239.  Words  bat 
ajbitrary  signs  of  things,  ib. 

—  Relation  St,  to  the  business  of  human 
life,  and  to  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  Tiii.  239- 
242.  Gonfiision  in  distinguishing  Arts 
and  Sciences  from  the  other  business  of 
life,  239-241.  Relation  to  wellbeing  the 
great  bond  of  union,  241.  Logic  applied 
to  tiie  adranoement  of  the  other  Arts  and 
Sciences,  241-242. 

—  Theproductionof  clearness  of  discourse, 
or  Ezpositiott,  as  a  department  o^  viii. 
242-253.    See  Exposition. 

—  Dirisiqn  as  a  department  of,  viii.  253- 
259.    See  Division. 

—  Ammgement  or  methodfzation  as  a  de- 
partment of,  TiiL  259-275.  £1^  Metho- 
dization. 

—  luTention  as  a  department  of,  Tiii.  275- 
279.    See  Invention. 

—  New  ideas  derived  by  the  Author  from, 
ill.  286-292.  Division  of  Entities  into  Real 
and  Fiotitions,  286.  Division  into  Physi- 
cal and  Psychical,  ib.  Relation  between 
happineu  and  pUature  and  pain,  ib.  Di- 
mension of  value  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
286-287.  Extension  of  the  word  matter 
to  Psychology,  287-288.  Good  and  evil 
of  the  first  and  second  orders,  287-290. 
Springs  of  action,  290.  The  sanctions, 
290-293.  Appropriate  will  and  appro- 
priate power,  as  conditions  requisite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  objects,  293.  Ob- 
ligation and  right  as  counterpart  of  each 
o&er,  ib.  Proper  ends  of  the  Distributive 
branch  of  the  law,  293-294.  Collative 
and  Ablative  events,  294.  Divisions  of 
offences,  294-295.  Ends  of  Political  eco- 
nomy, 295.  Limitation  of  production  by 
amount  of  capital  and  labour,  295. 

—  Application  of,  to  the  means  of  giving  ex-  < 
pression  to  the  dictates  of  the  vrill,  v.  270  n. 

—  Relation  of,  to  Nomography,  or  the  art 
of  inditing  laws,  iii.  234. 

—  Analytical  and  Synthetic  method  in, 
falsely  called  the  converse  of  each  other, 
viii.  75  n. 

—  The  Schoohnistress  of  all  the  other  Arts 
and  Sciences,  viii.  76. 

—  PlasioBcopic  Noology  substituted  for  the 
term,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art 
and  Science,  viiL  91. 

—  Necessity  for  a  new  system  of,  compre- 
hending a  theory  of  language,  viii.  120. 

—  Its  connexion  with  grammar,  viii.  185. 

—  Source  of  information  on  the  traditive 
or  informative  branch  of,  in  a  system  of 
Pauper  management,  viii.  427. 

—  The  essential  importance  of  to  legisla- 
tion, neglected,  viii.  508-509. 

—  identified  with  Metaphysics,  and  defined, 
in  the  Common-place  Book,  x.  510. 


Logic— Defence  of,  against  the  preJu<fioes 
against,  x.  586. 

—  Parliamentary — Hamilton's,  criticised, 
iL  383-387. 

Logical  Analysis — History  of,  with  illustra- 
tions, viii.  121-126.  Physical  analysis 
first  step,  121-122.  Thence  individual 
logical  analysis,  123-124.  Aggregation 
by  Synthesis,  124-125.  Division  of  the 
logical  wholes  thus  formed,  125-126. 

Logical  Aggregation  and  Division — Ficti- 
tious entities  resulting  from,  viii.  206. 

Logical  Arrangements,  or  Instruments  of 
Invention  and  Discovery,  iii.  285-295. 

Listandanalysisofthose  employed  by 

Bentham  in  the  various  fields  of  his  la- 
bours, x.  560-561. 

—  Division.    See  Division. 

Logical  scheme  of  division  of  lavrs,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Political,iv.  491-492  n. 

Logographical  Principle — ^The,  defined,  ii. 
320. 

Logy  and  Logical — ^Use  of,  as  terminations  in 
Encyclopedical  nomenclature,  viii.  83  n. 

Lolme — ^De,  noticed,  i.  282;  viii.  467. 

London — Common  Council  of,  an  illustra- 
tion of  annual  election,  iii.  512-513. 

Long— Charles  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury) 
— Estimate  of,  x.  308. 

Letters  to,  with  Programme  of  Fin- 
ancial schemes,  x.  303-304. 

Notices  of,iv.  202;  x.  28, 307, 385, 391- 

394;  xi.  112, 114, 119, 131, 134, 137,  139. 

Long---Sir  James — a  visiter  at  Bowood,  x. 
92, 93,  97, 123. 

Longitude — Effbct  of  the  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the,  ii.  227,  229. 

Longman  &  Co. — their  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  establishment  of  The  We$tmin$ter 
Beview,  x.  540-541. 

Longwindedness  as  a  defect  in  the  drawing 
of  laws,  iii.  240,  248-249.  Illustrations  in 
English  statutes,  ib. 

Lonsdale — Lord  (Sir  James  Lowther) — His 
requintion  of  implicit  observance  from 
his  nominees  in  Parliament,  x.  230. 

noticed,  iii.  483,  562. 

Lords — ^House  of— Argument  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a,  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  whether  an  irremovable  and  irre- 
sponsible body  is  to  be  added  to  a  remov- 
able and  responsible,  viii.  468. 

Opposition  of  the  interest  of,  to 

that  of  the  subject  many,  viii.  468. 

Reasonings  against,  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  legislative  system  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  Ix.  114-117.  See  Legis- 
lature. 

The  qualifications  of  the  memoers 

ofthe,i.  279. 

Blackstone's  theory,  attributing 

peculiar  wisdom  to  the,  controverted,  i. 
279-280. 

Extent  to  which  the  members  of. 
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hare  the  advuitage  of  experience,  i.  280- 
281. 

Lords— Honee  of— Lord  Auckland's  Law 
Reforms  thrown  out  in,  i.  241-242. 

-— Application  of  the  Jury-unani- 
mity system  to,  ii.  136. 

ArnmgementofmembeT8in,ii.321. 

Proceedings  improperly  recorded 

in,  ii.  335. 

Method  of  Toting  in,  as  a  Court 

of  justice,  ii.  346. 

Motions  not  requiring  to  be  se- 
conded in,  ii.  358. 

Judicial  quorum  of,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  feeble  operation  of  duty  in 
procuring  attendance,  iii.  504-505. 

Time  of,  occupied  by  private  af- 
fairs of  Peers,  iv.  321. 

Evil  of  Judges  having  seats  in,  iv. 

380-381. 

Arguments  against  the  existence 

of  a,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  France, 
iv.  419-450. 

Questions  never  asked  in,  except 

for  party  purposes,  vi.  181. 

Inadequacy    of    Parliamentary 

Reform,  while  it  remains,  ix.  144-145. 

Committees  of  Inquiry  appointed 

by,  capriciously,  and  not  for  useftd  pur- 
poses, ix.  188. 

Reasons  for  considering  it  a  very 

unfit  judicatory  for  rectifying  errors,  ix. 
473. 

The  proposed,  for  Spain — Tract 

on,  viii.  468-470. 

Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  contrasted  and 
characterised,  iv.  438. 

Lords  SpirituaL    See  Bishops. 

Lords  of  the  Articles  in  Scotland — Practice 
of,  ii.  351  n. 

Lords'  Delegates — The  proposal  of  a  Judi- 
cature of,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  ex- 
posed in  the  Art  of  Packing  Juries,  v. 
184-186. 

Plan  of  a  Judicatory  under  the  name 

of  the  Court  of,  to  act  as  Judges  of  Ap- 
peal, V.  55-60.  Number  and  choice— one 
for  each  kingdom,  and  a  general  president, 
55.  Annual  secret  election,  55-56.  Each 
to  act  in  turn,  56.  Members  of  the  House 
to  act  as  Lords  visitant  without  vote,  56- 
57.  Peers,  not  members  of  the  House, 
also  to  have  the  privilege,  ib.  Decision 
the  same  as  that  of  the  House,  57.  Place 
of  sitting — ^habiliments — ^title,  ib.  Con- 
tinuance and  arrangements  for  unfinished 
causes,  57-58.  Oath  of  office,  58.  Time 
not  to  be  taken  up  by  acting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  or  otherwise,  ib.  Rea- 
sons for  admitting  Peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  not  members  of  the  House,  58. 
The  delegation  though  to  commoners  no 
innovation  of  privileges,  59.  The  tribunal 
being  entirely  judicial,  the  defect  of  want 


of  time  would  be  obviated,  59.    Pteaent 
system  not  designedly  but  fortnitonolj 
created,  59-60. 
Loss — ^Pain  and  fear  of— nature  of,  L  310. 

—  from  non-Ailfilment  of  obligations,  &c. — 
Incidence  and  distribution  of,i.  341, 342- 
343. 

Loflses — Considerations  as  to  the  nnhappi- 
neas  produced  by,  and  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  pressure,  i.  306. 

—  What  kind  of,  should  be  refimded  by 
the  stote,  L  387. 

Loss-books,  as  part  of  a  system  of  Registra- 
tion for  offidal  operations  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  described,  ix.  234. 

Uses  of,  and  list  of  efilBctive  causes 

ofloss,ix.  235-236,246-251.    £tM  Books. 

Lost  deed — ^Production  of  copy  of,  gives  op- 
portunity for  fraud,  vii.  147. 

Lot— Resort  to  decision  by,  iii.  390. 

—  as  a  means  of  settling  the  subjects  of 
examination  of  qualifications,  ix.  279- 
282.  Enables  the  examinators,  with  eco- 
nomy of  time  and  trouble,  to  test  the 
average  acquirements  over  a  large  range 
of  subjects,  ib.  Method  of  putting  it  in 
force,  ib. 

—  Application  of^  to  decide  the  title  to 
benefits  too  small  for  division  among  all 
claimants,  ix.  282. 

—  Application  of,  to  the  location  of  bur- 
dens, ix.  282-283. 

—  Instances  of  jury  coming  to  verdict  by, 
vi  226  n  •. 

Lotteries — Dr  Price  on,  vi.  243. 
Loughborough — Lord.    See  Wedderbum. 
Louis  XIV.    His  extravagant  building  ope- 
rations, ix.  132. 

noticed,  iv.  416;  ix.  399  n ;  xi.  58. 

Louis  XVI.    The  victim  of  the  &llacy  of 

the  term  **  crimes  of  kings,"  ii.  450. 
Anarchical  fallacies  that  led  to  the 

death  of,  ii.  525. 
Chuacteristios,  and  notice  of,  x.  93, 

259. 
Louis  XVIII.  noticed,  V.  369,  484,  485. 
Louis     Philippe  —  Disinterestedness     of, 

praised,  iv.  431. 
His  views  on  the  throne  of  France 

before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  xi.  19,  41- 

42. 

noticed,  xi.  57. 

Love — Motives  included  in,  i.  50  n. 

—  of  reputation.    See  Reputation. 

Low — Mr — His  exposure  of  abuses  as  to 
fees  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  v.  357-359. 

Lower  orders — Spread  of  anarchical  prin- 
ciples among  the,  noticed,  iiL  146. 

Lowndes— Mr,  of  the  Treasury — Estimate 
of,  X.  51. 

Lownes— Caleb,  projector  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Penitentiary,  quoted  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  iv.  212,  213,  224,  235, 
242-243. 
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i:oirther>-Sir  James.    See  Lonsdale — Lord. 

Loyalty — Bentham's  early  impresBion  of,  x. 
42. 

Laeas — If. — Experience  against  death-pun- 
ishment quoted  from>  i.  531. 

Lncian  referred  to,  Tii.  95;  z.  80. 

Lncretia — Story  of,  cited,  vii.  55. 

Luddites — An  illustration  of  oaths  giving 
facilities  for  combining  for  criminal  pur- 
poses, t.  218. 

Ludlow — His  narratiye  of  Cromwell's  at* 
tempt  to  reform  the  law,  and  of  Justice 
Coke's  improved  practice,  iv.  501-502. 

Lunacy — Nature  of,  vi.  251.    £1^  Insanity. 

Lunardi — ^Account  of  the  ascent  ofhis  balloon, 
in  a  letter  to  James  Trail,  x.  136-138. 

Lunatics— Pauper.  Advantage  of  statistical 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  custody  of, 
viii.  362. 

—  See  Insane. 

Lunatic  Asylums — Application  of  the  Pan- 
opticon system  to,  iv.  60-61. 

Lust,  as  a  motive,  i.  50,  55. 

Lust,  Lechery,  Lewdness,  Libidinousness, 
&c.,  as  motives,  i.  197. 

Luther— Mention  of,  i.  485. 

Luxury — Humanizing  effects  of,  i.  541. 

—  The  public  advantages  of,  ii.  211. 

—  The  wealth  used  in,  as  tiiat  which  may 
be  available  in  defence,  iii.  87-38  and  n. 

Lycurgus  noticed,  i.  318,  467. 
Lying — the  basis  of  judicial  procedure  in 
England,  vii.  417. 

—  Extent  to  which  it  is  productive  of  fal- 
sity in  evidence,  vii.  74. 

—  How  Tbx  addiction  to,  renders  testimony 
untrustworthy,  vii.  390. 

Lying-in  Hospitals  commended,  i.  578. 
Lyson — Thomas — a  companion  of  Bentham 

in  his  boyhood,  x.  14. 
Lyssen's  Italy — Opinion  on,  x.  572. 


M 

Macadam's  roads  referred  to,  ii.  218  n. 

Macarthur — Mr,  a  settler  in  New  South 
Wales— Notice  of,  x.  465. 

Macclesfield  (Thomas  Parker— Earl  of. 
Lord  Chancellor) — ^hissale  of  Masterships 
in  Chancery,  iv.  375;  v.  113. 

MacCnlloch—Dr,  noticed,  x.  567;  zi.  82. 

M°Cnlloch — John,  (the  Political  Econo- 
mist,) noticed,  ix.  293. 

Macdaniel  and  Egan — Trial  of,  for  conspi- 
racy, vii.  387-388  n,  589-590  n. 

Macdonald — Sir  Archibald,  Chief  Baron — 
Letter  from  Sir  Richard  Philips  to,  on 
the  Packing  of  Juries  in  the  Exchequer 
Court,  with  the  Chief  Baron's  answer,  and 
a  commentary,  v.  121-136. 

Contempt  shown  by,  for  the  authority 

of  Parliament,  v.  176-177. 

Notice  of,  X.  133. 


Maedowal,  (Andrew,  Lord  Bancton,)  the 

institutional  ist,  quoted,  vii.  396. 
Machiavelli  and  Machiavelism  noticed,  ii. 

383;  V.  297,  299;  vu.  598. 
Machinery — Effects  of,  on  the  employment 

of  capital  in  labour,  iii.  39,  67-68. 
Machines— New— Suggestions  for  the  pre« 
'servation  of,  from  popular  violence,  iv. 

109-110  n. 
Mackintosh— Sir  James — Letter  from,  to 

Granville  Sharp,  z.  428  n. 
Letter  from  Bentham  to,  x.  428- 

429. 
Letter  from,  on  the  Pamphlet 

called  «  Swear  not  at  all,"  x.  476. 
Noticed,  ii.  458 ;  iv.  530 ;  x.  281, 

403,  408,  533. 
Mackreth — The  famUy  of— Bentham's  ac- 
quaintanceship with,  and  history  of,  x. 

48-50. 
M*'Lane — Bilr,  noticed,  xi.  36. 
Macmillan's  Forms  of  Process  quoted,  vi. 

334  n. 
Macpherson's  papers  noticed,  vii.  528. 
Mad-houses — The  Panopticon  plan  adapted 

to  the  superintendance  of,  iv.  60-61. 

—  Application  of  the  Panopticon  system 
to,  iv.  37-248. 

—  See  Insaue :  Hospitals. 

Madison — James — President  of  the  United 
States— Letter  to,  on  Codification,  and 
answer,  iv.  453-467. 

Second  letter  to,  on  Codification,  ob- 
viating objections  to  the  author  preparing 
a  code  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
iv.  507-514. 

made  citizen  of  France,  x.  281. 

noticed,  iz.  133;  x.  498;  zi.  40. 

Madmen — why  interdicted  from  contract- 
ing, i.  332.    See  Insane. 

Madrid — Threatened  prosecution  of  a  news- 
paper editor  in,  ii.  277. 

Magdalen  asylums — Social  effects  of,  L  546. 

Magdalen  College — Illustration  of  Univer- 
sity oaths  at,  v.  212  n. 

Magistracy — The  Westminster — Plan  for 
remodelling,  z.  336-338.  Difficulty  of 
uniting  the  two  qualities  of  activity  and 
honesty  in  a  judge — fees  producing  the 
one,  siJary  the  other,  336-337.  Proposal 
to  have  collegiate  magistrates — one  sala- 
ried, the  other  fee'd,  337-338.  Advertise- 
ments— rendering  the  magistrates  and 
constables  accessible  and  discoverable, 
338. 

Magistrates — Preventive  duties  of,  i.  368. 

—  Advantage  of  popularity  to,  and  of  their 
being  thought  good  whether  they  are  so 
or  not,  iv.  359. 

—  Police,  of  the  Metropolis — Observations 
on  Peel's  Bill  for  raising  the  salaries  of, 
T.  328-348.  The  vague  term  '^  ezpedient" 
employed,  328-329.  Inconsistency  in  re- 
ferring  to  their  ezistiog  aptitude,  and 
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pleadinf  the  neoeasity  of  incream  to  se- 
cure aptitude,  829-331.  Absnidity  of 
limitation  to  barristersy  331-334.  Com- 
petence of  ordinary  men  of  buaineafl — Pat- 
rick Colqnbonn  instanced,  334-386.  At- 
tendance, 336.  The  plan  of  ridng  from 
gratnitons  depnteehips  to  permanent  sti- 
pendiary judgeships,  as  condociye  both  to 
leal  and  ability,  337-339.  Inconruptibi- 
lity  not  the  creature  of  salary,  and  not 
secured  in  h^her  seats,  though  there  be 
no  direct  brweiy,  339-344.  Cheap  and 
pure  judges  in  France,  344.  United 
States,  345.  Substitute  in  the  way  of 
patronage  in  the  appointment  of  county 
courts,  ib.  Extracts  from  the  speech  on 
the  Bill,  346-348. 
Magistrates — Police,  of  London — Illustra- 
tions of  cheap  judicial  service,  ▼.  606. 

—  Police,  of  the  Thames — Heads  of  a  Bill 
for  regulating  the,  x.  331-333. 

—  £1^  jfuatices  of  Peace. 

Magna  Charta — The  protection  of  judicial 
formalities  enforced  by,  i.  576. 

Law  Taxes  a  breach  of,  ii.  580. 

Coke's  opinion  that  an  act  contrary 

to,  void,  iL  580. 

Fees  in  Courts  of  Justice  opposed  to, 

iii.  328. 

adduced  against  early  efforts  of  the 

Crown  to  make  grants  of  legislatorial  pri- 
vileges, iv.  259-260. 

Violation  of,  in  the  Government  of 

New  South  Wales,  by  nnlawftil  detention 
of  expirees,  iv.  278-279. 

Violation  of,  in  tiie  costlfaiess  of  jus- 
tice, V.  233,  287  n. 

Insufficiency  of  the  means  adopted 

for  giving  effect  to,  shown  by  the  numer* 
ous  renewals,  viii.  577  n. 

though  violated,  nsefhl,  as  the  viola- 
tion a  palpable  wrong,  viii.  598. 

Magnet — Reasonings  upon  the,  vii.  85  n. 

Magnetic  source  of  motion — ^The  limited 
extent  of,  viiL  137. 

Magnetism  as  an  illustration  of  the  theoiy 
of  credibility,  viL  97. 

—  defined  and  located  in  the  Chrestomathic 
system  of  Instmction,  viii.  32. 

—  How  (kr  connected  both  with  Chemistry 
and  Mechanics,  viii.  30,  32. 

—  an  illustration  of  the  incidental  origin  of 
scientific  nomenclature,  viii.  70-71. 

Mahomedan— Application  of  an  oath  in  the 
case  of  a,  considered,  v.  202. 

—  Oath  administered  to  a,  viL  423. 
Mahomedans  in  British  India — ^Application 

of  Jury  Trial  to,  ii.  137-138. 

Extent  of  the  sensibility  of,  with 

regard  to  religion,  i.  174. 

Mahomedan  Statft--iSecnrities  against  mis- 
rule adapted  to  a,  viii.  555-600. 

Mahomei— The  achievements  ot  noticed,  i. 
177, 191. 


Mahomet — His  prohibition  of  wine  noticed, 
L535. 

—  His  barbarous  reward  for  victory,  ii. 
197  n. 

Mahon—O'Gorman.  Observations  oo  hm 
motion  on  the  coercion  of  Ireland,  xi.  64-(H?. 

Mails — Mr  Palmer's  improvement  on  the 
system  of  conveying,  and  his  reward,  no- 
ticed,!. 556. 

Maintenance  and  Champerty.  Oppressive 
nature  of  the  laws  again8^  iii.  19-20.  Il« 
lustration,  ib.  Arose  in  a  barbarous  ace, 
when  pleas  purchased  to  be  pursued  by 
force  and  influence,  19.  In  the  present 
age  leave  a  man  to  the  oppression  of 
wealth,  19-20. 

Mainwaring — Mr — Mention  of,  xi.  137. 

Maire— The,  in  France,  as  a  species  of  Lo- 
cal Headman,  ix.  613. 

Majority — Fixation  of  time  for  commence- 
ment of,  i.  125. 

Maker  of  an  article — ^Plan  fbr  preventing 
forgery  of  his  mark,  vi.  584-585. 

Makeshift  evidence  analysed,  vi.  57-60. 
Unoriginal  including  hearsay,  57.  Ex- 
trajudicially vrritten,  57-59.  Modifica* 
tions  of  unoriginal  evidence,  59.  Points 
of  infirmity  common  to  makeshift  evi- 
dence, ib.  Faoienda  by  legislature  in 
casQ  of  makeshift  evidence,  59-60.  Eng- 
lish practice  in  regard  to  it,  60. 

in  general,  vii.  118-121.    Nature  of 

deficiency  in  the  securities,  118.  Dirided 
into  extng'ndicially  written,  and  unorigi- 
nal, 118-119.  Properties  common  to  all 
kinds,  120-121.  Topics  to  be  touched  on 
in  relation  to  each,  ib. 

Precautions   regarding,   viL    159- 

165;— 

Impropriety  of  excluding  any  kind 

of,  vit  159-161.  Though  bad,  held  so 
likely  to  be  believed  by  Judges  and  Jury 
that  it  must  not  be  seen,  in  English  prac- 
tice, 159.  Other  inconsistencies  in  Eng- 
lish practice,  159-161. 

Arrangements   for   indicating  the 

amount  of  danger  in  receiving,  vii.  161- 
162. 

—  —  Arrangements  for  diminishing  the 
amount  of  danger  ftvm  the  admission  o^ 
vii.  162-164.  Oath  of  credence  or  sin- 
cerity, 162.  Eventual  reinstatement  in 
case  of  misdedsion,  163.  Liberty  of  v^ 
peal,  and  liberty  of  reference,  163-164. 

Importance  of  admitting,  in  the  char> 

acter  of  indicative  eridence,  vii.  164-165. 

Aberrations  of  English  lawin  regud 

to,  vii.  165-173.  Introductory  observa- 
tions, 165-166.  Ist,  Using  memorandum  by 
defendant  against  him  vrithoni  interroga- 
tion, 166 ;  2d,  Exclusion  of  such  document 
after  writer's  decease,  167-168  ;  3d,  Re- 
ceiving memorandum  on  ground  of  un- 
forthoomingness,  vrithout  inquiry  as  to 
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168-169.  Tnnseripto,  169-170. 
Adsciiitioiis  oTidenoe,  170-173. 

Makeshift  evidenee  oonsidered  with  refer- 
ence to  safegnaxds  from  deception,  ▼!. 
164-166. 

annoiiced  by  Gilbert  in  his  Law  of 

ETidenoe,  tL  183. 

See  Extnyndidally  written  ;  Hear- 
say; Media;  Memoriter;  Minuted;  Real- 
reported;  TranBcriptitione. 

MalafideB — a  termfrom  Roman  Law,Ti.  248. 

Malaria — Authority  for  protection  from  the 
eifecte  of,  in  the  Health  Minister,  by  the 
Gonstitntional  Code,  ix.  444-445. 

Male — ^Trial  of,  quoted,  vii.  75  n. 

Malefactors — How  oaths  giye  fiu>ility  to  the 
enterprises  of,  ▼.  205-206. 

—  A  class  of,  encouraged  by  Judge-made 
law,  tL  109. 

—  Official — Screening,  to  prevent  attacks 
on  the  Grovemment.  Fallacy  of,  ii.  421- 
429.    See  Official  Malefiftctors. 

—  See  Criminal. 

Maleyolence — ^The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 

—  The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  Motire  corresponding  to  the  pleasures 
of,  i.  53-54. 

—  Liference  of  disposition  from  an  act  in 
pursuance  of,  i.  64. 

Malgalha^s—Senhor — a  Portuguese  De- 
puty, noticed,  x.  525. 

Malice — Inference  of,  from  homicide,  and  of 
murder  from  malice,  tI.  54-57. 

--*  Meaning  of,  in  English  law,  Ti.  804. 

BlaUcionsness,  Malignity,  &c.,  as  designa- 
tive  of  motives,  i.  203. 

Malone — Edmund — His  controTersy  with 
George  Chalmers,  as  to  Ireland's  forge- 
ries, criticised,  Tii.  193. 

Malta — ^Historical  notice  of  duelling  in,  i. 
543. 

Malthu9-*Coinoidenoe  of  his  Principle  of 
Population  with  that  of  Bentham,  noticed 
by  Dumont,  iii.  73  n. 

Malrersaiion— Official ;  use  of  official  evi- 
dence for  checking,  vi.  555. 

Man — French  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of, 
examined,  ii.  491-529.    See  Declantion. 

Management— Board  unfavourably  com- 
pared with  single,  especially  contract,  in 
regard  to  efficacy,  responsibility,  and  eco- 
nomy, iv.  125-134  ;  v.  17-18.    iS^e  Board. 

—  Trust  and  contract,  compared,  ii.  249- 
251. 

Manchester  Massacre — ^The,  noticed,  and 
characterised,  ii.  276 ;  ix.  140 ;  x.  532. 

George  IVth's  approval  of,  ii.  470  n. 

The  Cadis  massacre  of  1820  a  coun- 
terpart of,  viu.  474-482. 

Mandamus— Procedure  on,  vii.  498  n. 

—  in  King's  Bench,  vii.  293. 

—  Return  to  a,  vi.  462. 
Mandatory—Conducting  litigation  by  a,  ii. 

35-36. 


Mandate— Procur»tion,in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  253-254. 

—  issued  in  continuance  of  a  suit,  ii.  89-90. 
Mandates— -Judicial,  for  bringing   parties 

into  court,  ii.  63-64. 

Mandative  decree — when  granted,  iL  91. 

Mandeville — Barnard,  noticed,  i.  49  n  t ; 
vii.  89;  x.  73;  xi.  97. 

Manifold  system  of  writing  described,  v. 
406  n. 

Specimen  of,  sent  to  the  King  of 

Bavaria,  x.  578-581. 

proposed  to  the  Real  Property 

Commissioners,  and  illustrations  of  its 
utility  in  the  futility  of  other  plans  of 
multiplying  accurate  copies,  v.  432-435. 

Use  of,  by  the  Prime  Minister, 

laid  down  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
209. 

Remarks  on  the  utility  of,  vi. 

85  n». 

Machines  for,  described,  vi.  576  n; 

vii.  140. 

Manners — Good.  How  fkr  a  code  of,  capa- 
ble of  being  enforced  in  official  depart- 
ments, ix.  307-309. 

Mansfield — Lord — The  Fragment  on  Go- 
vernment attributed  to,  i.  240 ;  x.  82. 

Bentham's  early  admiration  of,  x. 

45-46. 

A  Defence  of— Bentham's  first  pub- 
lished work,  X.  67. 

Estimate  of,  and  comparison  with 

Camden,  X.  119-121. 

His  enlargement  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy animadverted  on,  v.  248-249. 

Attempt  of,  to  take  Libel  cases  out 

of  the  hands  of  juries,  xi.  62-63. 

His  definition  of  the  Liberty  of  the 

Press,  V.  97. 

His  law  in  the  Grenada  case  addu- 
ced to  show  that  the  crown  cannot  legis- 
late for  colonies,  iv.  266-269. 

Indications  iVom  his  expression  as  to 

moulding  statutes,  v.  542. 

Notices  of,  in  connexion  with  John 

Lind,  X.  57-58. 

His  confilct  with  Lord  Camden  on 

the  rigorous  or  equitable  interpretation 
of  the  law,  vi.  145-148,  534. 

on  the  legislative  power  of  judges, 

VU.311. 

Charge  against,  of  altering  the  record 

in  Wilkes'  case,  vii.  260  and  n. 

—  —  on  rules  of  evidence,  vii.  341. 
Notices  of,  i.  246-248 ;  ii.  209-210  n; 

iv.  259  n;  v.  20,89  n,  90  n,  113, 141-142  n, 
852,  558,  586  n;  vi.  184,  492;  vii.  331, 
353  n,  439  n;  ix.  391,  473,  607;  x.  56, 
62,  65,  95, 183. 

Mansfield— Sir  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  noticed,  v.  357,  359  n. 

ICsn-splitting— The  system  of,  among  po- 
litiad  writers,  x.  143. 
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Manual  of  Political  Economy,  lii.  31-84. 

Manufactory — Plan  for  a,  in  connexion  with 
the  Panopticon  Penitentiary,  for  the  em- 
ploymeniof  liberated  convicts,  iv.  1 65-1 7 1 . 

Mani^actories — Application  of  the  Panop- 
ticon system  to,  iy.  37-248. 

—  Special  means  of  making  Panopticon  sys- 
tem suitable  to  superintendence  of,  iv.  60. 

—  Bolyetheproblemofprocuring  the  longest 
possible  period  of  attendance  at  worl^  y. 
336. 

—  Sanatory  authority  as  to,  in  the  Health 
Minister,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  iz. 
445. 

Manufactures — Tendency  of,  to  create  equa- 
lity, i.  313. 

—  Amount  of,  limited  by  that  of  capital, 
U.  549. 

—  Relation  of,  to  agriculture,  ii.  549. 

—  Laws  against  usury  preyudicial  to  pro- 
jects in,  ill.  20-29. 

—  Prohibitions  and  restrictions  on  rival 
branches  of,  iii.  63-64.    See  Prohibitions. 

—  Taxes  on  rival  branches  of,  iii.  65. 

—  The  carrying  on  of  for  the  home  trade, 
more  advantageous  than  for  exportation, 
iii.  69. 

—  Decree  of  Spanish  Cortes  of  1820,  prohi- 
biting importation  of,  criticised,  iii.  88- 1 00. 

—  Free  choice  among,  for  occupation  of 
convicts,  iv.  49-51. 

—  Forgery  of  maker's  mark  on — Plan  for 
prevention  of,  vi.  584-585. 

—  Source  of  experimental  information  as 
to,  in  a  system  of  Pauper  management, 
viiL  426. 

—  and  arts — Technology  of,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction, 
ViiL  38-39. 

Manuscripts — Authority  of.    See  Writing ; 

Written  Evidence. 
Many — The,  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  few, 

but  the  few  are  of  the  many,  ix.  143-144. 
Map — Encyclopedical,  by  D*Alembert — its 

imperfections,  viii.  73-82. 
Maps  exhibiting  division  of  the  country  into 

Election  districts — Provision  for,  iii.  579- 

582. 

—  Arrangements  for  constructing,  for  the 
use  of  a  Registry  of  Real  property,  so  as 
to  obviate  tiie  incongruities  arising  from 
inequalities  in  the  Earth's  surface,  v. 
428-429. 

Margaret — Maurice,  notice  of,  x.  466. 
Maria  Theresa.    Results  of  her  publication 

of  the  methods  of  inflicting  punishment,  i. 

414. 
Marine  Defensive  Force — Provision  for,  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  402-415.  See 

Defensive  Force. 
Marines  as  a  military  department — The  use 

and  efficiency  of,  ix.  399. 

—  Suggestions  for  increasing  the  propor- 
tions number  ofj  ix.  406-407. 


Mariners — Plan  for  protecting,  from  op- 
pression, by  a  system  of  Registration  and 
Summary  abjudication,  ix.  409-415.  See 
Defensive  Foroo— Shipboard  oppresdon 
obviated. 

Marital  condition — Oflltooes  that  may  be 
committed  against  the,  i.  129-131. 

See  Husband  and  Wife. 

Maritime  Code^Plan  of  the,  iii.  201. 

Marks  to  attest  quantity  or  quality— Uses 
of,  i.  556. 

—  Identification— on  the  body— Utility  of; 
for  various  purposes,  X.  414-415. 

—  Corporeal  punishment  by,  L  418-419. 
Market — The.  EIFect  of  free  competition 

on,  ii.  228. 

—  Trade  not  dependent  on  extent  of,  but 
on  amount  of  capital,  iiL  54;  iv.  41 1. 

Markham — Dr,    Blaster    of   Westminsier 

School,  and  afterwards  Archbishop   of 

York— Notices  of,  x.  26, 27. 
Latin  ode  addressed  to,  by  Bentham 

when  a  schoolboy,  x.  30. 

Mention  of,  xi.  112. 

Marlborough — Di^e  of,  noticed,  viL  528. 
Marmonters  Novels— Part  of,  translated  by 

Bentham,  x.  85. 
Marriage— Nature  of,  i.  129-130. 

—  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code  regarding, 
i.  349-358.  Seven  questions,  349.  Be- 
tween what  persons  to  be  permitted^ 
349-352.  Necessity  of  barriers,  350.  Re- 
lations, ib.  Table  of  Prohibitions,  ib. 
Considerations  as  to  Wife's  Sister  and 
Brother's  Widow,  850-351.  Historical 
Instances,  351-352.  Duration — Divorce, 
352-355.  Marriage  for  life  the  most  soft- 
able,  352.  Evils  of  indissolubility,  353. 
Principles  that  should  regulate,  354-355. 
Conditions  of  the  contract  of  marriage, 
355-356.  Proper  age,  356.  How  &r 
Parents,  &c.,  may  interefore  in  choice, 
356-357.  How  many  parties— Poly- 
gamy, 357.    Formalities,  357-358. 

—  Offences  which  may  be  committed  against 
the  conditions  created  by,  i.  129-131. 

—  Considerations  regarding  suitable  regu- 
lations for,  i.  544. 

—  No  inducements  for,  necessary  in  Legis- 
lation, iii.  73-74.  Labourers  not  averse, 
and  celibacy  of  consumers  an  advantage, 
ib. 

—  Law  of,  should  be  embodied  in  a  distinct 
code  for  those  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it,  viu.  533-534. 

—  Fund  for— Service  of  Frugality  Banks 
in  making  Provision  for,  viii.  409-410. 

—  Condition  of  a  puxsuer  as  to,  to  be  en- 
tered in  Demand  Paper,  ii.  66-70. 

—  Gretna  Green,  not  allowed  to  be  proved 
in  evidence  of  bigamy  in  England,  vii. 
431. 

—  Incapacities  to  the  contract  of,  vi.  527 
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ManiAg«~Goiitne(  of— Use  of  the  pxo- 
mnlgation  paper  to^  vi.  65  n  f. 

—  Formalities  of  Ck>iitraot  of,  ti.  528. 

—  Draught  for  a  Deed  of  Settlement  for, 
▼.  400^02. 

Marriages  and  their  dissolations,  as  subjeete 
of  registration,  iiL  88;  yL  68  n,  567,  570- 
574.    See  Genealogical  fkcts. 

—  Advantages  ofa  state  of  society  in  whioh 
they  may  be  early  withont  being  impm- 
dent,  and  plan  for  creating  snch  a  state 
among  the  working  population,  viii.  487- 
488. 

—  Table  of,  to  be  exhibited  by  Local  Head- 
man in  Constitutional  Ck>de,  ix.  624. 

—  Plan  for  a  Register  of,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  iz.  629-680. 

Marryat — Mr,  cited  on  the  method  of  strik- 
ing Special  Jurors,  t.  158  n. 

Marsden  —  Mr,  Under-secretary  —  Action 
against  Cobbett  for  libelling,  adduced,  y. 
106-114. 

Marshal— The.  Office  of,  in  the  Polish  diet, 
and  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  ii.  327-828  n. 

Martial— Courts,  necessary  tribunala  of 
exception,  vr.  884. 

Natural  procedure  in,  yii.  321-328. 

Structure  of,  and  procedure  before, 

ix.  419-422. 

Provision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  892-395.    See  Defensive  Force. 

Martial  Law-— a  plant  reared  in  the  Penal 
colonies,  iv.  211. 

Illegal  proclamation  of,  in  Penal  co- 
lonies, iv.  279. 

Proclamation  of  succedaneum  for,  in 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  390-892. 

with  reference  to  the  dispersal  of 

mobs,  &c.,  i.  370-371. 

Martin—^  Target"— Reason  of  the  sobri- 
quet of,  xi.  14. 

Martin — ^Richard,  of  Galway,  noticed,  v. 
839,  343. 

Martin — the  engraver,  and  his  Portrait  of 
Lord  Mansfield— Notices  o^  x.  46,  65, 
66. 

Martinioo— Declaration  by,  of  separation 
from  France,  iv.  409. 

Martyrs  —  Dangerous  effect  of  making, 
through  the  use  of  disproportioned  pun- 
ishments, viiL  549. 

Martyrdom — ^Religious — Nature  of  the  spi- 
rit of,  i.  52. 

Marvellous — The — Tendency  of  remoteness 
in  time  and  place  to  make  it  believed,  vii. 
89-90. 

Mary  I.  of  England — Reign  of,  character- 
iced,  ii.  444. 

Reign  of— Principles  of  Roman  Law 

appearing  in,  v.  532. 

Massaohnsets — Adoption  of  the  Penitenti- 
ary system  in,  iv.  213. 

Massares — ^Baron— commended,  x.  59, 183. 

Master— Offences  which  may  be  committed 
Vol.  XL 


against,  with  relation  to  his  servant,  L 
122-123. 

Master— Responsibility  of,  for  servant,  in 
relation  to  satisfiMtion  for  offences,  i.  383- 
885. 

Master  and  Servant— Rights  and  obligations 
attached  to  the  conditions  of,  L  343. 

Effect  of  the  relationship  of,  in 

influencing  evidence,  vi.  160  ;  vii.  575- 
576. 

Master's  time-saving  principle — ^in  the  ma- 
n|^[ement  of  the  Chrestomathic  school, 
viiL  47. 

Masters  and  Workmen— System  for  facili- 
tating the  communication  between,  and 
anticipated  effects  in  &vour  of  both  par- 
ties and  the  public,  viii.  398-400. 

Masters  in  Chancery — Secrecy  of  procedure 
before,  iii.  398  n;  vi.  376,  468. 

Auxiliary  Judges  to  perform  the 

Auctions  of,  in  proposed  Dispatch  Conrty 
iii.  397. 

The  term  ^swindling"  applied  to 

their  fees  for  fictitious  attendances,  v.  364- 
367. 

Origin  and  ftinctions  oij  vi.  423. 

Abuses  in  the  office  of,  regarding 

fees, u.  209;  V.  349-350;  vii.  217-220.  See 
Chancery. 

Neglect  and  non-attendance  of, 

iii.  401-402. 

Brief  outline  of  a  reform  in  the 

practice  of,  v.  365. 

Sale  of  the  offices  of,  public  pil- 
lage, iv.  875. 

Masters  in  King's  Bench — Their  influence 
in  creating  the  Special  Jury  system,  v. 
76-77  n,  137-138. 

Examination  before,  vL  493. 

Master  of  the  Rolls — Origin  and  jurisdic- 
tion of,  vi.  423. 

Master  of  the  Rolls'  Court — On  the  proposed 
absorption  of,  in  the  Chancery,  v.  553-568. 

Matchless  Constitution — Use  of  the  term,  as 
a  vague  generality,  iL  442-445.  Its  ftd- 
lacy  examined,  ib.  Constitution  not  de- 
signed, but  the  produce  of  accidents  in 
barbarous  times,  ib. 

Materia  Medica — Etymology  of,  and  place 
in  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruc- 
tion, viii.  36. 

Material  things— How  the  language  appli- 
cable to,  is  used  to  express  immaterial 
ideas,  viii  327-329. 

Materialists — Account  of  the  opinions  of  the, 
viii.  84. 

Mathematics — Etymology  of,  and  place  in 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Education, 
viii.  86. 

—  Position  of,  under  the  term  Posology,  in 
an  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Science,  viii.  85. 

—  (Questions  in,  are  questions  of  evidence, 
vi  208. 

P» 
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Mathemttiefl — ^being  asefial  to  only  » limited 
number  of  persons^  should  be  a  defSsired 
bnmch  of  education,  Till.  14. 

—  an  illnstraiion  of  unapt  nomenelatnrey 
TiiL  69-70.  Intended  to  designate  quan- 
tity,  with  or  wiihont  relation  to  form  or 
fignrey  69.  Means  really,  what  is  learnt 
or  is  capable  of  being  learnt,  ib.  From  the 
obscurity  of  its  sooree,  not  so  misehieyous 
as  other  inaptitudes,  69-70. 

—  Manner  in  which  the  new  system  of  in- 
struction might  be  applied  to,  in  render- 
ing the  principles  and  purposes  of  it  more 
ftally  comprehensible,  riii.  156-185. 

—  The  principle  maintained,  that  it  is  not 
true  where  not  usefbl,  or  where  it  has  not 
some  physical  representatiTe,  Tiii.  162- 
164. 

—  Need  of  a  rerision  of  the  whole  field  of, 
for  the  pnxposes  of  Chrestomathic  In- 
struction, Tiii.  177-184.  Impediments  in 
ihe  reverence  for  great  names,  177.  In 
Algebra  the  apparent  mysticism  as  to 
negatire  quantities,  178.  Explanation 
in  an  edition  of  Euler,  ib.  Fluxions,  178- 
179.  Incomprehensibility  to  beginners  of 
square  root  and  cube  root — proposal,  by 
explanation  and  diagram,  for  rendering 
more  distinct,  179-180.  Power  still 
more  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  180-181.  The 
impediments  in  the  way  of  adopting  new 
and  more  analagous  nomenclature  into 
science  would  not  impede  its  use  for  ex- 
planation, 181.  Inadequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing tenns  for  extended  operations,  ib. 
Arises  from  the  inteiconTersion  of  the 
Algebraic  and  Geometrical  forms,  181- 
182.  Tlie  unapt  phraseology  kept  up  by 
the  experienced  because  it  is  fruniliar  to 
them,  while  it  is  an  impediment  to  learn- 
ers, 182.  The  Pride  oif  science,  and  the 
derire  of  the  reputation  of  knowing  the 
arcana  of  science  impede  elucidation,  183- 
184. 

—  The  mental  use  of,  x.  518. 

—  Memoranda  on,  xi.  7Sw 
Mathematical  impirobabilfty   distingnidied 

i^om  ordinaay,  Ti.  248-244. 

—  reasoning  on  OTidence,  adduced  as  an  il- 
histration  of  the  inapplicability  of  fixed 
rules,  TiL  158. 

Mathematicians — Language  fi^y  witii  refer- 
ence to  the  expression  of  degrees  of  per- 
anasion,  ri.  224. 

■Malheson,  Mr— Educational  system  of— its 
nature,  X.  506. 

Mathetic  Exercises,  or  those  tending  to  in- 
■tmetion,— etymology  of  the  term,  and 
appUcalion  in  the  Chreetomathic  system 
of  Instruction,  riii.  44. 

Mailoek— Visit   to,   by    Bentham   in  his 

^   youth,  X.  46. 


Matrimonial  condition— Variationi  in  the 

notion  of,  in  different  nations,  L  177. 
Forfeiture  of,  as  a  punishment^  L 

470-471. 
Matter  comridezed  as  an  absolute  fielitiefua 

entity  of  the  fint  order,  and  distingnislt- 

ed  from  substance,  riii  201. 

—  Use  made  of  the  extension  of  the  word 
to  Psychology,  iii.  287-288. 

—  Laws  afliecting,  rii.  84-85. 
Matthew— Gospel  o^  eited  on  the  Babjeet 

ofoaths,T.  219. 

Maturity — ^Plan  for  a  Record  of  arriTda  aty 
m  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  630. 

Maupertuis  noticed,  x.  122,  531. 

Maurepas  noticed,  x.  93. 

MaTracordato— Prince  Alexander,  of  Greece 
— Correspondence  with,  as  to  the  form  of 
GoTemment  for  liberated  Greeee^  iv.  580- 
582. 

Maxims.  The  multitude  of,  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed without  foundation  in  reason,  iii.  3. 

Meadley,  Mr— Sketch  by,  of  various  propo- 
sab  for  a  constitutional  Reform,  ilL  553- 
557. 

Means — Indirect,  of  preventing  crimes^  L 
533-580. 

—  justifying  the  end.  Fallaey  of  the  prin- 
ciple ofj  ii.  469-470. 

—  of  commission,  as  eridenee  of  delinquen- 
cy, yii,  55-56. 

—  (of  livelihood,)  how  those  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  be  estimated,  iL  1 10. 

Meanness,  Sycophantism,  kn^  as  desigiui- 

tive  of  motives,  i.  200. 
Measure.    Utility  of  eetaUishing  standards 

of,  i.  555. 

—  of  punidiment,  i.  399-402.  See  Punisii- 
ment. 

Measures — ^False.  Guarding  the  people 
against,  L  553. 

—  Endeavour  to  draw  attention  fkom,  to 
men— a  fkllacy  in  debate,  ii.  414. 

—  Fear  of  what  is  at  the  bottom  of,  a  lU- 
lacy,  a.  421. 

—  only  ^  one  at  a  time,"  a  fallacy  by  whiofa 
reforms  are  delayed,  ii.  433-434. 

—  How  to  postpone,  from  session  to  session, 
ii.435. 

—  Artfol  diversion  from,  by  leferenoe  to 
others— A  derice  for  delay,  ii.  435. 

—  Defective — ^Rejection  instead  of  amend- 
ment of,  a  fallacy,  iL  471-474. 

Measures  (of  quantity,  &c)— Plovisions  as 
to,  a  branch  of  tiie  Civil  Code,  iii.  177. 

Measures,  not  men.  The  expression  a  fal- 
lacy, a.  470-471. 

Measurement  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  L  15- 
17. 

Mechanical  employments — Advantage  of  in- 
trodocing  a  system  of  Technology  in  re- 
gard to,  with  a  Rationale  of  explanations, 
viii.  148-150. 

Meelmnical  Judieatue,  or  decision  on  teeh- 
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nioftl  gronntU  aad  without  thoo^t,  eoii- 
ridered,  vii.  246-249. 

Meehmical  Jadicftture  labstitated  for  men- 
tal— a  grieTance  charged  in  the  Petition 
for  jiutioe,  t.  472-473,  624-525. 

Mechanical  Powen-^nestion  considered 
whether  any  eommon  denomination  can 
be  found  applicable  to  the  qualities  of  all 
the  Tarious  sorts  of,  yiii.  146-147.  Sug- 
gestion that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  powers^  but  in  the  uses, 
ib. 

Mechanical  Philosophy— Branches  of,  to  be 
taught  in  the  Chrestonathio  School^  tUL 
80-31. 

Substitution  of  the  term  Coenoscopic 

Physinrgics  for,  in  the  Encyclopedical 
Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  87. 

PtofesBorships  of,  in  cential  towns, 

considered,  iL  257. 

Mechanical  Pneumatics— <lefined  and  loca- 
ted in  Uie  Chrestomathio  system  of  Edu- 
cation, Tiii.  31. 

Mechanical  source  of  motion — The  simply, 
retored  to  the  gnmtating  influence  of 
the  moon,  Tiii.  132. 

Mechanics  (in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word) 
— ^Definition  and  divisions  of,  and  place 
in  the  Chrestomathio  plan  of  Instruction, 
Tiii.  30. 

—  Bearing  of  the  science  of,  on  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  Tiii.  24. 

—  Application  to,  of  economy  in  the  em- 
ployment of  sources  of  motion,  Tiii.  143- 
144. 

Mtdia — ^Trustworthiness  of  OTidence  re- 
duced by  its  passing  through,  Tii.  131. 

—  ETidence  transmitted  throu^  an  indefi- 
nite number  of,  TiL  154-159.  Calculation 
of  number  of  media,  154.  Decrease  of 
probative  force  with  each  medium,  155. 
Such  OTidence  should  only  be  admitted 
under  conditions,  156.  Does  not  increase 
danger  of  firaud,  ib.  Ancient  tacts,  an' 
illustration  in  practice,  157. 

Medical  Profession  —  Authority  of  the 
Health  Minister  in  regard  to,  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  445. 

Medical  seienoe — Necessity  of  keeping  the 
end  in  Tiew  in  inquiries  as  to,  illustrated 
in  the  old  preparations,  containing  many 
useless  elements,  Tiii.  277. 

Position  it  should  hold  as  a  branch 

of  education,  tUL  14-15. 

Medicine — Study  of.  How  far  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  dead  languages  essential 
to,  Tiii.  17. 

—  The  liability  to  fUse  conclusions  in,  at- 
tributed to  tiie  impediments  to  the  dis- 
ooTery  of  all  the  operatiTO  canseSyTiii.  209. 

—  Hie  word  does  not  couTcy  a  meaning 
adequate  to  refer  to  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge relatire  to    the    preserration  of 

'  health,  TiU.  85. 


Medicine— Appointment  of  a  professor  of, 
in  central  towns,  oonsidered,  ii.  257. 

—  National  field  for  the  experimental  study 
of,  in  a  system  of  Pauper  management, 
Tiii.  425. 

—  A  tax  on,  charaeterized,  ii.  575-576  n. 

—  Tax  on,  compared  with  tax  on  justioe. 
Til.  377-378. 

—  Sidmouth's  Taxation  of,  characteriied, 
ii.  582. 

MedUcOio  fugcB  wajrrants  in  Scotland,  tL 
384  n. 

Meeting— Preliminary,  of  parties  to  a  liti- 
gation, to  discuss  authenticity  of  docu* 
ments,  &c.„  Tii.  184-185,  187,  189,  193, 
274,  279,  533. 

Recommended  as  a  suocedaneum 

to  exclusion  of  eridence,  Tii.  373-374. 

to  decide  on  a  method  of  inter- 
course, notices,  &c.,  Tii.  250. 

Meetings— Multitudinousness  of— False  in- 
ferences of  sedition  firom,  t.  242. 

—  Public.  Tactics  of,  regulated  by  those 
of  the  legislature  when  it  is  open,  iL  311. 

—  Public.  Tactic  as  to  motions  in,  iL 
354  n. 

—  Public.    Reasons  for  liberty  to,  u.  289. 

—  Seditions.  Act  against,  criticised,  iL 
295. 

Melamorphlo  Posology— proposed  to  be  sub- 
stituted to  Geometry  as  a  nomenclature, 
TiiL  287. 

MeUorability — ^a  property  desirable  in  a 
language,  Tiii.  191. 

Melioratipn-suggestiTO  function  of  the  Pub* 
lie-opinion  Tribunal,  ix.  158. 

of  Ministers,  by  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  264-265. 

Melodiousness  or  harmoniousness  as  a  pro- 
perty desirable  in  language,  TiiL  191, 
805-306,  311. 

Melody— in  what  respects  distinct  fkom 
harmony,  Tiii.  305-306  n. 

MelTille — Lord.    See  Dnndas — Henir. 

Members  of  LegislatiTe  Assemblies — Utility 
of  a  distinctiTe  dress  for,  ii.  820-321. 

Mischiefe  from  their  non-atten- 
dance, iL  323-324.  ProTarication,  negli- 
gence, admission  of  incapables,  inaction, 
surprises,  diminution  of  moral  inflnenoe,ib. 

Means  of  ensuring  attendance  of, 

iL  324-325. 

Debates  of,  should  be  finished  be- 
fore TOting,  iL  342-346. 

l&re  should  be  no  fixed  order  of 

preaudience  among,  in  debating,  iL  346- 
349. 

Votes  of,  should  be  taken  simul* 

taneously,  iL  349-350. 

Promulgation  and  registration  of 

motions,  bills,  amendments^  Ac.,  <tf,  iu 
352-354. 

should  not  be  entitled  to  with- 
draw motions,  biUs,  Ac,  iL  354« 
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Meniben  of  LegialatWe  Aflsembliefi — Pro- 
oeedtngfl  o^  in  the  preparation  of  laws,  ii. 
354-958. 

RiileBaBtodebatingfor,ii.  858-864. 

-~  should  not  name  each  other,  or 

impute  motiTOB  in  debate,  ii.  363. 

How  amendments  to  be  proposed 

by,  ii.  865-366. 

^- Dilatory  or  adjournment  motions 

by,  ii.  866-367. 

Voting  of,  ii.  367-872. 

Publicity  serviceable  to,  ii.  813. 

Membersof  Parliament — Inutility  of  haring 
two  for  one  electoral  diyision,  iii.  519  n. 

Ck>n8tancy  of  attendance  of,  urged, 

iL  325;  iii.  495-511.  General  effSects— de- 
terioration of  moral  and  intellectual  apti- 
tude— attendance  on  the  corrupt  side,  iiL 
495-496.  State  of  attendanee  in  practice 
— Plan  for  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
sUte  of  the  House,  496-497.  Mischief  to 
moral  aptitude  by  non-attendance,  497. 
Mischief  to  intellectual  aptitude— igno- 
rance of  forms  and  bu8iness,497-500.  Mis- 
chief by  giving  superior  efficacy  to  corrup- 
tion-Hrtrong  interest  of  Ministerialists  to 
attend,500-502.  Examinationof  the  inter- 
ests that  affect  attendance,  503-505.  The 
non-attendance  contrasted  with  the  dili- 
gence required  of  other  public  officers, 
505-506.  Individuals  not  blameable,  506- 
507.  Incurability  of  the  disorder— fkl- 
laoy  of  expecting  duty  to  be  followed 
against  interest,  507-508.  House  more 
truly  a'bdicated  than  James  II.  did,  508- 
509.  Precedents  and  censures  ftom  Hat- 
eeU,  609-511. 

.^ Ck>nstanoy  of  attendance  of— a 

reform  opposed  by  Whigs  as  well  as 
Tories,  iiL  531-532. 

Endowments  or  elements  of  apti- 
tude on  the  part  of,  as  elements  of  reform, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  iit  539- 
Ml. 

— Means  eonducive  to  aptitude  in, 

iii.  541-546.  Placemen  not  to  be  eligible, 
541-542.  King's  Ministers,  &C.,  to  have 
seat  and  motion  inehided,  without  vote, 
542.  Annual  elections,  542-548.  Authen- 
tic publication  of  speeches,  548-544. 
Punctual  attendanee,  544-546. 

Who  eligible  as,  by  author's  Ra- 
dical Reform  Bifi,  iii.  566-567, 567-568  n. 

'— Method  of  recommending,  by  Ra- 
dical Reform  Bill,  iiL  574-575. 

Their  continuance  in  their  seats — 

Provision  for,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iiL 
S88-589. 

Yacaneies  in  the  ease  of— How 

created  and  supplied,  iii.  589-591. 

Pnotiee  as  to  vsacatioa  of  seats 

by,  eritieised,  iii.  589-590  n. 

^  -^  —  How  to  secure  the  House  against 
distnrbtBce  by,  iiL  591-592, 596-597. 


Members   of  Parliament —Nominee :  the 

position  of,  x.  235-237. 
See  Legislature  ;   ParliaiMBt ; 

Representatives. 
Memento — Future-communication-seeniiiig, 

in  procedure,  ii.  57. 
Memorandum — as  makeshift  evidence,  vL  58. 

—  Question  whether  a  witness  should  be 
allowed  to  oonsult,  vL  386-892.  See 
Notes. 

—  excluded  as  evidence  after  the  vrriter's 
decease,  vii.  167-168. 

—  by  defendant — used  against  him  wilhoot 
examination,  vii.  166. 

—  See  CasuaUy-written  Evidence. 
Memorandum-making  as  a  branch  of  the 

Chrestomathie  system  of  Instruction,  viii. 
40. 

Memoriter  evidence,  or  supposed  written 
evidence  transmitted  through  oral,  viL 
137-138. 

Memoriter-metre  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomathie  School,  viii.  53. 

Memory — a  foculty  of  the  mind  necessary  to 
the  teacher  and  the  learner,  viii.  76. 

—  The  pleasures  of,  L  18. 

—  The  pains  of,  L  20. 

—  Unproductive  use  that  may  be  made  of 
in  education,  when  the  intellect  not  exer- 
cised, viii.  44-45. 

—  False  allocation  of  subjects  under  the 
head  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Table  <vf 
D'Alembert,  viii.  77. 

—  Application  of  methodization  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the,  viii.  272. 

—  Helps  to,  how  ikr  compatible  witii  pre- 
vention of  invention  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses vi.  446-451. 

—  Services  of,  to  evidence,  vi.  18. 

—  Suggestive  questions  for  assisting,  vi. 
394. 

—  Failure  of,  an  intellectual  cause  of  incor- 
rectness, vL  251. 

—  Failure  of,  assuming  the  aspect  of  error, 
vi.252. 

—  how  refifeshed,  vi.  253. 

—  Written  evidence  tnyismitled  through, 
vii.  187-138. 

Men— That  ail,  are  free.  Absurdity  of  the 
proposition,  ii.  498. 

—  That  they  are  bom  and  remain  equal  In 
rights — Absurdity  of  the  proposition,  iL 
498-499. 

—  Endeavour  to  draw  attention  from  meaa- 
nres  to— a  ftUacy  in  debate,  iL  414. 

-—  and  Measures.  Alternative  elevation  of 
one  above  the  other — ^a  fiJlacy  in  politi- 
cal discussion,  U.  470-471. 

Menaoement,  as  circumstantial  evidence  of 
delinquency,  vii.  21. 

—  Inftnnative  circumstances  applicable  to, 
as  circumstantial  evidence,  vii.  28-24. 

Mendacious  invention  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses— How  &r  helps  to  recollection 
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eoniistent  with  prerention  of,  vi.  446- 
451. 
MABdaeity—Defiiiition  of,  vi.  222,  249. 

—  How  its  eriminAlity  arises  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  employed,  t.  220-221. 

—  Fraadolent.  Should  be  pmushed  in  all 
eases,  whether  accompanied  by  oath  or 
not,  T.  460. 

—  in  Gonrts  of  Jastice — Licensed,  reward- 
ed, compelled,  and  practised  by  Jadge — a 
grieyanoe  charged  in  the  abridged  Peti- 
tion for  justice,  t.  510-51 3.  Bill  in  Equity, 
510-511.    Fictions,  511-518. 

—  Oaths  necessitated  for  the  establishment 
of,  an  item  of  complaint  in  tiie  Petition 
for  justice,  r.  454-467. 

—  Nature  of  the  interest  that  will  occasion, 
▼i.  159. 

—  Any  motive  may  serve  as  a  canse  of,  tL 
259-260. 

—  Eflbct  of  punishment  for,  in  producing 
truth,  yi.  268. 

—  Knowledge  of  circumjacent  facts  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of,  Ti.  288. 

—  The  Tarious  crimes  which  consist  in,  vi. 
292  n. 

—  Murder  accomplished  by,Ti.  S04, 382  n  *. 

—  encouraged  byJudge  recommending  plea 
of  not  guilty  to  criminals,  yL  306. 

—  checked  by  publicity,  Ti.  356. 

—  Disposition  towards,  on  the  part  of  a 
witness,  a  subject  of  investigation,  vi.  403. 

—  Exercise  of,  allowed  by  law  to  criminals, 
on  principle  of  self-defence,  vi.  472. 

—  Confessorial.  Question  if  it  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  anticipated,  yii.  34-35. 

—  involved  in  the  precision  required  in 
English  pleading,  vii.  276-277. 

—  as  displayed  in  Equity  practice,  vii.  299- 
300. 

—  Existence  of,  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  mendacity-promoting,  and 
the  mendacity-restraining  motives,  vii. 
395. 

—  The  evil  of  peijury  consists  in,  vii.  406- 
407  n. 

—  Ck>nviction  of,  not  a  good  ground  for  re- 
jecting a  witness,  vii.  406-409. 

—  Elxdusion  of  evidence  on  the  ground  of, 
would  exclude  lawyers  and  judges,  vii. 
415-420. 

~  Character  for^ Weight  that  should  be 
given  to,  as  affecting  testimony,  vii.  587- 
589. 

—  When  evidence  as  to  character  for,  on 
the  part  of  a  witness,  should  be  received, 
ii.  61-62. 

—  License  for,  in  the  practice  of  giving 
judgment  by  default,  vi.  23. 

Mendacity-License — llie,  described  and  de- 
fined, ii.  48-49. 

Persons  by  whom  it  is  employed,  ii.  58. 

considered  as  a  device  of  technical 

procedure,  V.  11, 


Mendacity-License— created  by  oaths,  r. 
197-200.  Punishing  fiOsehood  only  when 
on  oath  gave  license  to  it  in  other  shapes, 
ib. 

Extent  to  which  it  is  eanied  in 

France,  v.  200  n. 

Complained  of  in  Petition  ibr  justice 

as  a  device  of  the  Technical  system,  r. 
451-452. 

considered  in  the  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence, vi.  298-302;  vH.  293-270,  415- 
420;- 

Nature  of,  examined,  vii.  262-264. 

Exemption  firom  punishment,  262-263. 
Statement  not  called  evidence  but  allega- 
tion, 268.  Gives  efficacy  to  allegations 
even  when  they  are  known  to  be  fslscy 
263-264. 

In  what  cases  granted,  vii.  264-268. 

Sometimes  the  rule,  sometimes  the  excep- 
tion, 264-265.  Origin  of  punishment  for 
iklse  testimony,  with  oath  in  ecclesiastical 
courts,  265.  Bill  in  Equity,  266.  Plead- 
ing, 267.  Statements  of  parties  so  allow- 
ed^ shown  to  act  as  evidence,  267-266. 

Uses  nf,  to  Judged  Co.,  without  the 

help  of  writing,  vii.  268-270. 

Origin  and  history  of,  vii.  458. 

How  provided  against  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  590-591. 

Mendacity-serving  information — Prevention 
of,  a  reason  for  restricting  publicity  in 
courts  of  justice,  vL  361-362. 

Mendham — Thomas,  an  instructor  of  Bent- 
ham  in  his  childhood,  x.  8. 

Mendicity — Abolition  of,one  of  the  collateral 
ends  of  a  system  of  Poor-laws,  viii.  401- 
403.    See  Pauper  Management. 

Mental  Faculties — Enumeration  of  the,  viil. 
281-282.  Perception,  281.  Judgment,  ib. 
Memory,  ib.  Deduction,  ib.  Abstrac- 
tion, ib.  Imagination,  ib.  Invention,  ib. 
Methodisation,  ib.  Attention,  ib.  Ob- 
servation, ib.  Communication,  ib.  Com- 
parison, or  alternately  applied  attention, 
281-282.  Synthesis,  282.  Generalisation, 
ib.  Induction,  ib.  Analysis,  ib.  Dis- 
tribution, ib. 

Mental  facts.    See  PbychologicaL 

Mental  imbecility — Impropriety  of  holding, 
as  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  testimony^ 
vi.  105;  vii.  427-432.    See  Imbecility. 

Mental  injuries  as  distinguished  from  other 
personal  offences,  i.  114-115. 

Effect  of  the  time  or  place  of  infiio- 

tion  on,  i.  174. 

Their  place  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 

Penal  Code,  iii.  164. 

Mental  operations — Classifieation  of,  viii. 
223-229.    See  Logic. 

Desires,  as  caused  by  pleasures  anf 

pains,  the  source  of,  viii.  279-281. 

Mental  Pathology — Axioms  of,  as  a  ground 
fur  legislative  arrangements^  iii.  224-2*2j^ 
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MercuiUle  extortion— -Pablioity  ae  a  remedy 
ft»r«  i.  564. 

Merchaadiee — Definition  o%  iii.  36-87  n. . 

Merchant  of  Venice— The  main  incident  of, 
an  iUnstration  of  the  anomalous  laws 
which  judges  should  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of,  is.  509. 

Merchant  seamen — Plan  for  protecting  ftom 
oppression  by  a  system  of  Registration, 
and  of  summary  abjudication  on  com- 
l^aintfi,  ix.  409-415.  Bee  DefensiTe 
Force— -Shipboard  oppression  obyiated. 

Merchants — Settlement  of  accounts  between 
—Judicatories  for,  ii.  181-182. 

ttercier.    L'an  2440,  by,  noticed,  ii.  204  n. 

Mercury — Denial  of  the  fireezing  of,  by  a 
physician,  tU.  95. 

Mercy — Exercise  of,  by  a  soyereign,  in  par- 
doning criminals,  presupposes  tyranny,  i 
520;  iii.  619-620;  iz.  605-607. 

—  Power  of,  in  a  sovereign,  supports  no- 
tions of  DlTine  right,  L  629. 

*—  False  applications  of  the  power  of,  vii. 
258-259. 

—  a  word  in  the  Tocabulary  of  tyrants; 
predicates  iigustioe,  and  is  used  for  the 
gratification  of  its  exercisers,  ix.  36-87, 
605. 

Merger— Doctrine  of,  viL  440. 

Merit — Prodigality  in  reward  operates 
against,  iL  200-201. 

Merits — Decision  of  suits  on  grounds  fo- 
reign to  the,  a  dcTice  of  Technical  pro- 
cedure, t.  11. 

—  Decision  of  suits  on  grounds  foreign  to, 
a  grioTance  charged  in  Petition  for  jus- 
tice, T.  476-480.  Flagrant  abuse  in  the 
Tery  language  employed,  476.  Decision 
according  to  merits  being  the  only  right 
one,  the  other  must  be  wrong,  477.  Nul- 
lification the  great  instrument,  ib.  Judge- 
made  law  has  some  analogy  with  justice 
when  it  is  on  the  merits,  but  when  foreign 
to  the  merits  is  the  strongest  case  of  ex 
poet  faek>i  477-478.  Disappointment-pre- 
▼ention  principle  infringed,  478.     Per- 

'  ftction  of  arbitrariness,  ib.  Mis-seated 
punishment,  478-479.  Peremptory  and 
dilatory  efl^ts  of  nullification,  479.  For- 
mer the  most  complete  ugnstice,  ib.  But 
the  other  creates  delay  which  is  to  an  ex- 
tent denial  of  justice,  478-480. 

—  Deeisions  according  tos  and  not  accord- 
ing to— the  alternative  animadyerted  on, 
iy.  863  ;  vu.  267. 

—  The  system  of  deciding  according  to,  or 
not,  at  discretion,  compared  witii  the  pre- 
cautions for  obyiating  the  practice,  in  the 
Constitutional  Ck>de,  ix.  614. 

Merlin— Mr— His  contriyance  for  enabling 
masters  to  give  directions  to  their  work- 
.     men,.iy.  84. 

Meiriyale — Mr— His  letter  on  the  Chancery 
commission,  noticed,  x.  563. 

Mesmer— The  detection  of,  noticed,  i.  568. 


Mesne  process — Arrest  in,  vi.  136. 

No  arrest  in,  in  Scotiand,  yi.  181  n. 

Arrestin;howoreatedbythestruggles 

of  the  courts  to  monopolise  business,  t. 
491-494.  A  process  not  to  be  blindly 
followed  as  matter  of  form,  but  requiring 
nice  distinction,  491-493.  Invests  any 
man  who  will  take  a  false  oath  with  tiie 
power  of  a  judge,  493.  How  the  courts 
outbid  each  other  in  doing  serrice  of  this 
sort,  493-494. 

Law  as  to  arrest  in,  altered  in  Eng- 
land, yi.  178  n. 

Messenger  as  a  judiciary  officer  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  466. 

Messengers  and  Prehensors  in  Proposed 
Equity  Despatch  Court — Functions  of, 
Ui.  376-381. 

—  Judiciary —  Substitution  of  Letter-post 
to,  iii.  378, 379. 

—  Judiciary — Provisions  for,  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  636-637.  Purpose— to 
cause  knowledge  to  be  had  of  a  written 
mandate  firom  a  judge,  ib.  Arrangoments 
by  Justice  Minister  and  Interior  Commu- 
nication Minister — Letter-post,  ib. 

Messing — Military.    How  to  accommodate 

general  economy  with  the  privileges  of 

individual  wealth  in,  ix.  378-379. 
Metals — Precious.     EBTect  of  increase  o^ 

with  relation  to  that  of  commodities,  iii, 

46,  69-70. 
Prejudices  as  to  limiting  exportation 

of,  iii.  70.     Fortunate  inefficacy  of  the 

attempts,  ib. 
Metaphor— Nature   of,   and   difficulty   of 

keepmg  entire,  vili.  247. 
Metaphysical  division  of  jurisdictions — vis. 

differentcourtsfordi£ferent8orts  of  causes, 

iv.  331. 
Metaphysics — Nature  of,   and    connexion 

with  logic,  viii.  220-221. 

—  identified  with  logic,  and  defined,  in  the 
Common  Place-book,  x.  510. 

—  Reason  of  unpopularity  of— wish  to  avoid 
exposure  of  fitvourite  errors,  viii.  221. 

Metcalf— Philip— Letters  firom  Bentham  tOy 

X.  295-296. 

noticed,  x.  285,  312,  412. 

Metelin — visited  by  Bentluun  on  his  way  to 

Russia,  X.  151-152. 
Meteorology — Defined  and  located  in  the 

Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 

32. 

—  Source  of  experimental  knowledge  o(  In 
a  system  of  Pauper  management,  viii 
426. 

Method— what  it  consists  in,  vii.  29.     ^ 

—  in  the  laws — Advantages  of,  i.  324. 

—  Considerations  regarding,  in  a  Code  of 
Laws,  iii.  161-163,  236.  _ 

—  Fallaoious  objections  to,  ii.  463-464. 

—  an  object  of  invention  and  discovery,  andi 
when  achieved  an  instrument  in  th&  ser- 
vice, viii.  76. 
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Mtthodlntion  m  one  of  the  hamaii  tiMiil- 
ties,  Tiii.  75  n. 

—  a  ftoulty  not  neceaaazy  to  tlie  teacher  or 
learner,  TiiL  76. 

—  or  collectiTe  denomination — ^Thejuental 
operation  o(  considered  in  connexion  with 
logic,  viii.  236-227. 

Methodisation — Logical — Sabjeets  to  which 
it  applies,  Tiii.  259-260.  Distinction  to  be 
kept  between  the  mental  operation  and 
physical  arrangement,  ib. 

as  applied  to  objects,  yiii  260-261. 

Physical  and  Psychical — ^real  matter  and 
ideas,  260.  Mode  by  saccession,  or  priority 
and  posteriority,  through  place  and  time, 
260-261.  Psychical  mode  by  connected 
arrangement,  261. 

< Purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable, 

viii.  261-262.  The  other  operations  of 
Logic  instruments  in  its  hands,  261.  DIb- 
tinguished  from,  and  an  assistant  of  inuk- 
gination,  ib.  Applies  to  teaching,  learn- 
ing, improTing,  and  practising,  261-262. 

— >  —  The  subjects  of— Real  and  fictitious 
entities,  viiL  262-264.  Names  only  can 
be  the  subjects  of  Psychical  arrangement, 
262.  Fictitious  entities  distinguished 
from  fabulous,  ib.  Instances  of  fictitious 
entities — Motion — Quantity — Quality — 
Form— Relation,  263-264. 

Relation  between  genus  and  species 

in,  Yiii.  265r266. 

The  Porphyrian  tree  of  the  Aristo- 
telians described  as  an  instrument  of,  viii. 
266-267. 

according  to  scales  in  subaltemation, 

TiiL  267-268. 

as  applied  to  the  three  physical  king- 
doms, Tiii.  268-269. 

The  Linnzean  system  of,  examined, 

TuL  269-270. 

Rules  for,  in  the  case  of  objects  pre- 
sented by  sucoesaiTe  exhibition,  Tiii.  270- 
271. 

Application  of,  to  literary  composi- 
tion, and  the  defects  it  has  to  obTiate,  Tiii. 
271-272. 

Its  application  to  the  assiEtance  of 

the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Tiii.  272-273. 
PerceptiTC  and  conceptiTe  faculties,  272. 
Memory,  or  retentiTe  and  recoUectiTe,  ib. 
InTentiTe,tb.  ImaginatiTe,272-273.  Ju- 
dicial, 273. 

The  Aristotelian  laws  of-HOiticiaed, 

Tiu.  273-275. 

Methuen — Mr,  a  Tisiter  at  Bowood,  x.  98. 

Methnen — Sir  Paul — Mention  of,  x.  112. 

Metre-restoring,  or  restoring  the  disarrang- 
ed words  of  Terse,  as  a  school  exercise, 
Tiii.  45-46. 

Metropolis — The  best  public  for  watching 
the  proeeedhigB  of  Courts  in,  iT.  349. 

Metropolitan  ConrtasproTided  for  in  Draft  of 
Judicial  Establishment  for  France,  i  v.  300. 


Metropolitan  Police  Magistracy — Creation 
of  the,  Tii.  327-328. 

Mexico — Project  by  Bentbam  to  emigrate 
to,  explained  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Hol- 
land requesting  his  interTcntion  to  focili- 
tate  the  project,  x.  439-444. 

—  Letter  to  Mr  Mulford  on  proposed  emi- 
gration to,  X.  444-446. 

—  Letters  from  Lord  Holland  and  JotcI- 
lanos  on  proposed  emigration  to,  x.  447- 
448. 

—  Decrease  of  Religious  Perseoution  ii^  ii. 
451  n. 

—  Human  sacrifices  in,  noticed,  tU.  233- 
234. 

—  The  extent  ciTilisatlon  may  reach  with- 
out the  art  of  writing,  illustrated  f^om, 
Ti.  329. 

—  Interests  of,  in  relation  to  a  proposal  for 
the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, ii.  563-568. 

Meyer — J.  D.,  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Progress  of  Judiciary  Establishments — 
Notice  of,  X.  604. 

Middle-agency-sparing  principle,  in  Proce- 
dure, ii.  30-31. 

Middlesex  Sessions — CSiairmanship  of,  an 
instance  of  pc^ular  election  of  a  judge,  It. 
366  nf. 

—  System  of  Registration  in,  noticed,  i.  552. 

—  System  of  Registration  in,  an  example  of 
transcriptitiouB  preappointed  eridence,  ri. 
508-575  n. 

Midwifery — Professorships  of,   in    central 

towns,  considered,  ii.  257. 
MidwiTcs — Employment  of  women  and  men 

as,  considered,  i«  543. 

—  Registers  to  be  kept  by,  tL  572. 
Migration  of  Judicatories — ProTision  for,  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  496-500. 
Miguel — Don^noticed,  it.  431 ;  t.  534. 
Mildrone — Case  of,  cited,  Tii.  423  n  % 
Military — Use  of  the,  in  enforcing  the  man- 
dates of  a  cItU  ju<^e,  iii.  380. 

—  Employment  of,  to  guard  the  exterior  of 
a  Penitentiary,  It.  164-165. 

Military  Authorities— Proper  demarcation 
of  the  power  of,  with  relation  to  the  ciril 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  ix.  383-392.  See 
DefensiTc  Force — Power  of  non-military, 
&c. 

Military  Code— Plan  of  the,  iii.  201-202. 
Limits  of  power  as  narrow  as  possible, 
but  clearly  defined,  ib.  Evils  of  leaving 
power  Tague,  202. 

Military  Department — ^How  far  it  is  neces- 
sary that  pay  should  rise  with  power  in 
— False  Tiews  on  the  subject  couTcyed 
from  this  department  into  others  by  ana- 
logy, ix.  299-300. 

Military  Discipline— states  of  cirilisation  in 
which  it  may  be  conducive  to  orderly  and 
industrious  habits,  ix.  417-418. 

Military  Economy — Observations  on,  by  the 
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EdSior  of  the  Chapter  on  DefendTe  Force 

in  ConBtitational  Ck>de,  iz.  427-428. 
Military   Exercises — ^why   necessarily  ex- 

claded  ftom  the  Chrestomathic  system  of 

Edacation,  yiii.  43. 
Military  Force — Profase  expenditure  on^  an 

incident  of  the  expense  of  a  monarchy,  ix. 

32. 

—  —  ProYisionfor,  in  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  333-428.    See  DeflensiTe  Force. 

-—  —  Hew  fkr  it  can  be  employed  inter- 
nally with  safety  to  a  free  state,  ix.  335. 

-^  —  Method  in  which  the  Judiciary  to 
apply  for  the  assistance  of,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  487-489. 

Treatise  on  the  different  descriptions 

of,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Chapter  on  De- 
fensire  Force  in  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  422-427. 

Military  Honours — Adaptation  of,  to  the 
other  portions  of  society,  ii.  194. 

Military  Law — Bearing  of,  on  the  Consti- 
tional  Code,  ix.  40-41.  Use  of  arms  to  be 
free  to  all,  40.  Principle  of  a  stipendiary 
force,  40-41. 

Military  Tribunals—illustration  in  the  Span- 
ish code  of  the  danger  of  not  baring  their 
proriuce  strictly  defined,  riii.  526-529. 

Held  as  exceptions  to  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  Tribunals  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  456-459. 

Piorision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  392-395.    See  Defensive  Force. 

Militia — Inconveniences  of  the  establish- 
ment, Yiii.  420-421. 

—  according  to  the  British  Plan — Inade- 
quacy of,  to  meet  the  proper  ends  of  a 
voluntary  armed  force,  ix.  345-346.  An 
inefficient  nursery  for  the  army,  345. 
Oppressive  and  unequal,  345-346.  No 
protection  against  danger  from  a  standing 
army,  346. 

—  of  the  United  States — ^maintained  to  be 
a  useless  expense,  ix.  346-347. 

Mill — James — His  intimacy  with  Bentham, 

X.  449-450. 

Bentham's  opinion  of,  x.  450. 

Letters  from,  on  Libel  Law,  x.  450, 

451. 

—  —  Letters  from,  on  his  Reriew  of  Bex- 
on*s  application  of  the  Theory  of  Legisla- 
tion, &c.,  X.  452, 453-454. 

Letter  from,  with  the  strictures  of  a 

friend  on  Bentham's  opinions,  x.  454. 

Letter  from,  about  his  son,  x.  472-473. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham,  taking  a 

view  of  incidental  irritations  arising  be- 
tween them,  and  proposing  a  temporary 
separation  for  the  better  preservation  of 
their  friendship,  x.  481-482. 

Account  of,  and  of  Bentham's  con- 
nexion with  him,  x.  482-483. 

His  connexion  with  the  Westminster 

Reriew,  x.  540. 


Mill— James— Letter  to  Rammelini  Roy 

on  the  services  of,  x.  589-592. 
Casual  notices  of,  x.  459,  468»  485, 

533, 552,  576-577,  603. 
Mill-John  S.— Notice  of,  x.  472-473. 
Millbank — ^Transactions  relating  to  tlie  psr- 

chase  of,  for  the  National  Penitwilmiy, 

xi.  101-102. 
Biiller — John — Inquiry  by,  into  tbe  state  of 

the  Civil  Law  in  England,  cited,  t.  378. 
Miller— General — Letter  from,  vnth  an  Ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  South- American 

States,  xi.  16-17. 
Milton — His  house  in  Bentliam*B  garden, 

xi.8L 

—  Authentication  of  a  portrait  o^  x.  51- 
53. 

—  Lines  on  the  erection  of  a  barrack  in  fab 
garden,  attributed  to  Bentham,  z.  71. 

—  Casual  mention  of,  x.  583. 
Mimographioal  or  Receptacular  Mode  of 

Registration,  for  showing  the  amonnt  of 
the  National  stock  in  the  Public  nraenals 
&c,ix.  238-241.  Description,  238.  Ap- 
plication to  army,  navy,  and  health  de- 
partments, ib.  Practical  example  in 
draughts  of  areas,  &c.,  239.  Use  to  the 
official  persons  in  presenting  a  vivid  and 
immediate  representation,  ib.  Applica- 
tion to  articles  stored  in  open  yards, 
239-240.  Method  where  the  articles  «re 
kept  in  receptacles,  240.  Articles  in 
warehouses,  240-241. 

Mina — His  Projects  in  Spain,  x.  594. 

Mind — Human.  Analytical  riew  of  tbe 
Phenomena  of  the,  riii.  279.  General  di- 
rision  into  perceptive  and  appetitive,  ib. 

—  Faculties  of  the,  which  give  substance  to 
discourse,  riii.  300. 

—  Faculties  of  the — A  general  list  of,  with 
definitions  and  descriptions,  viii.  74-76. 

—  Faculties  of— Application  of  methodiza- 
tion  to  the  assistance  of,  viii.  272-273. 

—  The,  weakened  in  iufkncy  by  intercourse 
with  the  uneducated,  viii.  12. 

—  Strength  of,  would  be  one  of  the  finits 
of  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Educa- 
tion, riii.  11. 

—  ConAision  of,  as  eridence  of  guilt,  viL 
44-45. 

Mines — Principles  of  appropriation  of,  i.  329. 

—  Punishment  of  bondage  in  the,  oon- 
sidered,  i.  438-439, 441. 

Bilines  of  Mexico  and  Potosi — Effect  of^  on 

the  state  of  money,  iii.  53. 
Mineral  Chemistry--defined  and  located  in 

the  Chrestomatiiic  system  of  Instruction, 

riii.  31-32. 
Mineralogy— <lefined  and  located  as  a  branch 

of  instruction  in  the  Chrestomathic  school, 

viiL  28. 

—  The  term  Abioscoptc  Epigeosoopics  sub- 
stituted for,  in  the  Enoydopedioal  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  86-87. 
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Minenlogy — Cnmezioii  of  Ihe  Science  of, 

with  the  eonoeniB  of  the  worloDg  clmwew, 

TiiL24. 
Mingay — Coniuellor— Mention  o^  t.  162  n. 
Mining — Description  of  the  art  of,  and  its 

plftM  in  the  Chrestomathic  System  of 

Edncation,  Tiii.  B4, 
Minister — ^Prime.     Provision  for^  in  Con- 

stitntional  Code,  iz.  204-213.    iS^  Prime 

Minister. 

—  Prime,  in  Britain — ^how  fkr  necessarily 
the  tool  of  the  Monarch,  ix.  141. 

—  War  the  greatest  crime  of  l^  iL  556. 
Ministen — Proposal   for   placing,  in  the 

Honse  of  Commons,  without  heing  elect- 
ed, and  without  Tote,  iiL  541-542. 

—  The  non-attendance  of  members  of  Par- 
liament favoorable  to  the  corrupt  pro- 
ceedings of,  ill.  500-502. 

—  Cases  where  they  haye  been  less  anxious 
for  war  than  the  people,  ii  559. 

—  of  the  Crown—The  extent  to  which  they 
should  have  a  preference  in  the  initiatire 
of  measures  in  a  legislatiye  assembly,  ii. 
351-352. 

Ministers  Collectiyely— Provision  for,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  213-333;— 

Ends  in  view  regarding,  ix.  213. 

Maximization  of  appropriate  good — Mi- 

'   nimi»tion  of  correspondent  evil,  ib. 

and  their  subdepartments  enumerat- 
ed, ix.  213-214. 

Number  in  an  office,  ix.  214-219. 

Only  one  in  an  office,  214-215.  Tends  to 
the  fVirtherance  of  appropriate  moral  ap- 
titude— ^responsibility,  which  no  one  to 
share  with  him  or  misdirect,  215.  Appro- 
priate intellectual  and  active  aptitude 
better  secured,  ib.    Exclusion  of  delay, 

•  TexaUon,  and  expense — ^prompt  action, 
no  debating,  &c.,  ib.  Corruption  and  ir- 
responsibility nourished  by  numbers — ^wit- 
ness Boards,  ib.  Self-suppletiye  ftinction 
remoTcs  the  objection  about  temporary 
incapacity,  215-216.  Control  in  super- 
ordinates  and  subordinates,  216.  United 
States  an  illustration,  ib.  Comparison 
with  the  English  Board,  system,  216- 
217.  General  rule — When  the  business 
of  an  office  is  too  much  for  one,  have 
subordinates,  217.  Boards,  though  ex- 
empt from  control  of  Public-opinion  Tri- 
bunal, not  so  from  the  sinister  control  of 
the  monarch  and  his  assistants,  ib.  Rea- 
sons which  may  require  more  than  one 
office  to  be  Tested  in  one  man — smallness 
of  district,  &c.,  218.  Adjustment  to  po- 
pulation, and  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
218-219.  Instances  of  mal-a4justment  in 
England — Redundance  and  deficiency, 
219.  Warning  against  junction  of  incom- 
patible offices,  ib. 

Functions  m  aU  of,  ix.  219-226.  Cor- 
respondent to  operations,  21 9-220.  Names 


of  the  subject-matter  of  fbnotionB  dirided 
into  real  and  fictitious  entitlee--thingB  in- 
corporeal an  instance  of  the  latter,  220. 
Moveables — dirided  into  money,and  other 
moreables,  ib.  Occurrences,  ib.  States 
of  persons  or  things,  or  motions  of  them^ 
220-221.  Interior  and  exterior  occur- 
rences, 221.  Important  and  unimportant 
— ^relcTant  and  inelerant  occurrences,  ib. 
Written  instruments — considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  persons  by  whom,  and  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  ib.  Mandates  : 
transitory  and  naturally  permanent — 
spontaneous  and  elicited,  221-222.  Ordi* 
nances,  ib.  Rules,  Regulations,  Ojedtn^ 
222-223.  Utility  of  a  comprehensiye 
formulary  for  the  transaction  cdT  business, 
223.  Meaning  of  the  term  arrangements* 
as  oomprehending  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments, ib.  Analysis  of  ftmctions 
regarding  persons — ^The  LocatiTo,  Self- 
suppletive,  DirectiTc,  DislocatiTe,  Procu- 
ratiTo,  Cnstodative,  Applicatiye,  Repa- 
ratire,  Transformatiye,  Eliminatiye,  and 
Inspectire,  with  their  sob-modes,  224- 
225.  Functions  regarding  persons,  things, 
money,  and  occurrences — Statistic,  Rb- 
gistrative,  Publicatiye,  and  Officially  in- 
formatiye,  225.  Functions  as  to  the 
supply,  custody,  &C.,  of  the  instruments 
through  which,  in  the  sereral  offices, 
these  ftmctions  are  performed,  225-226. 

Ministers  CoUectiyely  —  Subordination 
grades  of,  ix.  226-231.  Meaning  of  su- 
bordination, 226.  Powers  necessary  to, 
227.  Grades— Subordinate,  Bis-subordi- 
nate, Tris-subordinate,  ib.  Distinction 
explained  between  superordinateness  and 
subordinateness,  and  superiority  and  in- 
feriority, 227-228.  Illustration  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  228.  Accountableness 
ooncomitant  with  subordinateness,  ib.  No 
diflbrence  in  salary  on  account  of  superor- 
dination,  ib.  Cases  where  there  may  be 
accounting,  as  between  fVinctionary  and 
functionary,  without  actual  subordination 
— ^Public  works,  &c.,  where  skill  requir- 
ed, 229.  Distance  between  subordinate 
and  superordlnate  may  produce  the  same, 
ib.  The  Finance  Minister's  ftinctionaries 
merely  accountable,  ib.  Settlement  of 
number  of  grades,  ib.  Departments  in 
which  they  will  be  few — Election,  Legis- 
lation, ib.  Department  in  which  there 
will  be  most— the  Army,  229-230.  Illus- 
trations of  extrayagance  from  multitude 
of  grades,  230.  Legislation  Minister  the 
fewest  grades,  230-231.  A  Registrar  in 
eyery  considerable  directiye  office,  ib. 
Clerk  the  lowest  in  each,  231.  As  few 
intermediate  grades  as  possible  between 
the  minister  and  acting  fonctionary,  ib. 

Self-suppletiye  fonction  of,  ix.  231* 

232.     To  prevent  interruption  of  busi- 
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ntM  a  person  BAmed  on  immediate  entry 
to  office,  231.  CauseB  justifyijig  oc«»- 
sional  depntefl,  231-232.  Certain  sabde- 
partments  where  the  eystem  onBuitable — 
army,  navy,  &c.,232.  Reasoni  for  ex- 
pecting a  supply  of  oandidatesy  ib. 

Ministers  CoUectiyely--Statistio  fonetion 
of,  ix.  232-253.    Ses  Books. 

RequisitiYe  ftmction  of,  ix.  253-257. 

Used  where  Procuration  mandates,  or 
written  instmraents  to  supply  articles 
for  the  nse  of  the  public  as  restricted 
by  legislative  authority,  do  not  suffice, 
253-254.  Consists  of  application  for 
the  article  to  the  legislature,  or  a 
fonotionary  authorised  to  give  it,  255. 
Heads  of  tiie  instrument,  ib.  Method  of 
dealing  with,  ib.  Checks,  ib.  Responsibi- 
lity for  making  application  when  neces- 
sary, ib.  An  outset  supply  at  commence- 
ment, ib.  Regulation  of  foture  supplies, 
255-256.  Departments  where  power  of 
self  supply  necessary — military  and  naval, 
256.  Considerations  of  economy  between 
Mricating  and  purchasing,  ib.  Form  of 
the  Instrument  of  Requisition— Hsleamess, 
eoneiseness,  absence  of  supeifluous  com- 
plimentary expressions,  uniformity,  legi- 
bility, cheapness,  stamp,  &c.,  256-257. 

Inspective  (nnction  of,  ix.  257-260. 

Involves  visitation,  257.  Once  at  least 
each  minister  to  visit  the  several  offices 
of  his  department,  ib.  Uses — seeing  to 
the  regularity  of  the  registration,  Ac,  the 
supply  of  all  official  deficiencies,  msJung 
observation  of  the  qualifications,  hearing 
complaints,  &c.,  257-258.  Places,  offices, 
and  fiinctionaries  to  be  visited,  with  re- 
lation to  the  several  Bubdepartments,258. 
Special  Inspection  visits.  Progresses,  and 
circuits  for  particular  purposes,  258-259. 
Arrangements  where  various  ministers  in- 
spect the  same  establishment—not  to  do 
so  jointly,  259.  Cases  in  which  the  visits 
of  more  than  one  minister  may  be  so  re- 
quired, ib*  Considerations  as  to,  expense, 
and  time  occupied,  259-260. 

Officially-infbrmative   Ainction,  ix. 

260-263.       Comparison   with  evidence, 

260.  Information  analyzed — spontaneous 
and  unspontaneons— communicated  and 
received,  260-261.  With  special  excep- 
tions, all  occnrrences  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Logislatnre  and  the  Prime  Minister, 

261.  Considerations  as  to  presumptive 
evidence  of  receipt  of  information,  and 
responsibility  to  act  on  it,  261-262.  Ab- 
sence of  any  such  system  in  this  oountoy, 
and  consequently  no  means  of  checking 
offieial  delinquency,  unless  in  the  cases 
where  a  party  triumph  is  gained  in  favour 
of  inquiry,  262-263. 

Information-elicitative  fhnction,  ix. 

263-264.  The  simply  receptive  mode  and 
the  extractive,  263.  When  both  parties  are 


officialsUttledilbreneeybat  In  the  instaiiM 
of  non-official^  extractive  gives  power 
and  jurisdiction,  ib.  Precautions  against 
abuse  of  power,  263-264.  Right  to  ex- 
tract information  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  considered,  264.  Precautions 
against  inquisitorial  exercise,  and  espe- 
cially of  inquiries  as  to  religion,  ib.  Ob- 
ligation of  making  communication  in 
cases  of  threatened  calamity,  &c,  ib. 

Ministers  Collectively — Melioration-sngges* 
tive  ftinetion  of,  ix.  264-265.  Used  where 
practice  of  an  office  seems  to  need  correc- 
tion, 264.  Involyes  the  Judicative,  Ra- 
tiocinative,  and  Eventually-emendative, 
264-265. 

Term  of  service  of,  ix.  265.  For  life, 

and  the  reasons, — increase  of  ajqpropriate 
knowledge,  jud^ent,and  active  talent,ib. 

Attendance  of,  ix.  265-266.    In-door 

service  and  out-door  service  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  arrangement,  ib. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  266-271.     The 

expense-minimizing  more  urgent  than 
even  the  aptitude-maximizing  principle, 

266.  Bad  effects  of  extravsgant  salariee^ 
ib.  Competition,  266-267.  Liberality  at 
the  public  expense  characterized  as  waste, 

267.  Services  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, ib.  Rewards — ^pecuniary  and  ho- 
norary, ib.  Proper  mode  of  conferring 
honour,  only  by  increase  of  what  is  natu- 
ral, ib.  To  be  done  judicially — ^Recordar 
tion  and  publication  of  opinative  and  im- 
perative decree,  267-268.  Given  as  the 
result  of  a  suit  before  a  judicatory — the 
suit  described,  268.  Examples  of  titles 
of  honour  and  ensigns  of  dignity  in  nse, 
ib.  In  comparison  with  these  which  are 
fftctitions  and  independent  of  merit,  the 
present  plan  a<tiusts  itself  to  the  merit, 
and  is  liable  to  iigustice  only  from  defec- 
tive evidence,  269.  Power  of  conversion 
into  an  arbitrary  government,  if  the  au- 
thority were  in  the  hands  of  one,  ib.  No 
ultra-concomitant  remuneration,  by  su- 
perannuation allowances,  pensions  of  re- 
treat, &C.,  ib.  Condemnation  of  mislo- 
eated  remuneration — ^given  to  another 
than  the  person  who  has  done  the  service, 
270.  Extravasated — ^where  in  addition 
to  the  earner  some  other  person  (as  lus 
son)  rewarded,  ib.  Examples,  ib.  Illus- 
trations of  the  former — rewarding  super- 
ordinates  for  service  of  subordinates,  ib. 
Of  the  latter— pensions,  &o.,  ib.  Extreme 
case— hereditary  legislators,  269.  Offi- 
cial service  by  an  unofficial  person  is  as 
if  he  were  pro  temport  official,  269-270. 
Illustrations— national  defence,  seizure  of 
depredators,  &c.,  271.  Cautions  against 
fraud  in  such  claims,  ib.  Salaries  of  the  va- 
rious ministers  paid  quarterly  in  advance, 
ib. 

Who  locable  as,  ix.  271-283.  Choice 
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to  be  in  Prime  Minister,  whoee  eleotion 
Bubjeet  to  the  reapooabilities  piOTided, 
if  absolute,  271.  For  minimiiation  of 
expense,  he  hae,  tmnog  those  shown  to 
be  capable,  the  neaos  of  ascertaining 
who  will  do  the  doty  cheapest,  272. 
Power  of  dislocation  a  cheek,  ib.  Two 
periods  in  the  qualification  of  candidates 
— the  preparation  and  the  consummation, 
ib.  Publication  of  ofiloe  calendar,  with 
list  of  situations,  ib.  Situations  of  talent, 
272-273.  Situations  of  simple  trust,  ib. 
Situations  of  talent  and  trust,  ib.  Ana- 
lysis  of  yarious  official  situations,  with 
specification  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments specially  requisite  for  them,  ib. 
Looable  list  for  names  of  qualified  candi- 
dates, 274.  A  judicatory  for  deciding 
who  are  to  go  on  the  2ist-~caUed  qualifi- 
cation  or  ezamination-jndicatory,  ib.  A 
Quasi-Jury  of  the  instructors,  ib.  The 
mode  of  procedure,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  legal  judicatories,  ib.  Voting 
both  secret  and  open,  ib.  A  plan  for  the 
secret  TOting,  274-275.   Mode  of  scrutiny, 

275.  Method  of  taking  the  open  Tote, 
275-276.  From  the  Quasi-jurors  being 
liable  to  influence,  secret  rotes  only  taken, 

276.  Probability  of  the  Legislature  ad- 
justing the  mode  of  Toting  to  the  results 
of  experience,  ib.  How  topics  of  exami- 
nation to  be  provided,  ib.  Moral  charac- 
ter, ib.    Preparation  of  Locable  list,  276- 

277.  Method  of  advertisement  for  in- 
structors, 277.  Arrangement  of  emolu- 
ment of  instructors,  wi&  a  view  to  gradu- 
ating it  to  value  of  service,  277-278.  How 
the  locable  list  to  b^  provided  for  in  the 
interim  before  the  termination  of  the  con- 
summation period,  279.  Lot  as  a  means 
of  fixing  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
method  of  putting  it  in  practice,  279-283. 

Ministers  Ck>UectiveIy— Howlocated,ix.  283- 
294.  Advertisement  inviting  competition, 
those  on  the  Locable  list  bidding  who  will 
do  the  duties  cheapMt,  283.  Security 
where  trust  involved,  ib.  Instrument  of 
location  and  its  heads,  283-284.  Disposal 
of  exemplars  of  the  instrument,  284.  Other 
seonriiies,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature,  285.  Like 
proceeding  as  to  subordinates,  ib.  None 
but  those  on  qualification  list  locable,  ex- 
cept in  situation  of  simple  trust,  where 
good  security  given,  ib.  Locatee  must 
be  of  age— exceptions  for  consideration, 
the  army  and  navy,  ib.  Ckmsiderations 
as  to  rising  by  gradation,  284-285.  Where 
a  minister  locates  subordinates.  Prime 
Minister  to  confirm,  285.  Army,  navy, 
and  foreign  diplomacy— cases  in  which, 
fW>m  distance,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  the  initiative  in  other  hands  than  the 
minister,  ib.  Mode  of  exercise  of  the  lo- 
cative Ainction,  285-286.    Deputes  to  be 


taken  from  the  Locable  list,  286.  Be- 
sponsibility  for  mis-location,  but  acts  done 
by  the  persons  not  to  be  null,  ib.  The 
pecuniary-competition  principle  defended, 
286-293.  (£1^  Pecuniary  Ck>mpetiti<m.) 
Concluding  instructions  to  the  Public- 
opinion  Tribunal — on  it  depends  the  sup- 
port of  the  system  against  the  sinister 
interest  and  arguments  brought  sgainst 
it,  293-294. 
Ministers  Ck>llectively — Dislocable  how,  ix. 

294.  By  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Le- 
gislature, ib.  By  the  Constitutive,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  legislators,  ib.   Not  by  judges. 

Subordinates  o^ix.  294-802.  The  Di- 
rective, Statistic,  Self-suppletive,  Bequi- 
sitive,  and  Melioration-suggestive  ftmc- 
tions,  294-295.  Term  of  service  to  be, 
with  stated  exceptions,  for  liib— reasons, 

295.  Attendance  to  be  fixed  according 
to  circumstances,  ib.  Remuneration-^no 
increase  for  length  of  service,  295-296. 
Reasons  against  increase  of  remuneration 
on  account  of  longevity — ^in  all  these 
cases  departure  f^m  the  rule  of  value, 
and  that  of  arbitrary  preferenoe  intro- 
duced, 296-297.  Location — ^nomination 
by  Minister  of  Department — confirmation 
by  Prime  Minister,  297.  Provisions  for 
expeditiously  filling  up  vacancies,  ib. 
Question  considered,  whether  on  a  va- 
cancy the  situation  shall  devolve  as  of 
course  on  the  Depute-permanent,  and 
reasons  against,  297-298.  Reasons  for 
permitting  the  use  of  the  qualification- 
examination  in  the  case  of  location  to 
higher  office,  298.  The  pecuniary  com- 
petition may  be  employed  where  a  depute 
succeeds  his  principal,  298-299.  With 
these  principles  the  system  cannot  pro- 
perly be  termed  one  of  promotion,  ib. 
The  view  that  the  scale  of  power  and 
the  scale  of  wealth  must  correspond 
taken  by  a  fklse  analogy  from  military 
gradations,  ib.  False  notions  of  the 
extent  of  the  necessity  even  in  that  de- 
partment, 299-300.  Case  of  ftmctionaries 
employed  in  more  particular  work — 
considerations  as  to  a  preference  between 
contract  and  employment  in  such  cases, 
300.  Where  sinister  interest  active, 
succession  by  simple  seniority  may  have 
its  advantages,  300-30 1 .  Where  the  sys- 
tem is  to  give  merit  its  due  weight,  re- 
munerating mere  seniority  is  uigust  to 
merit,  801.  Subject  to  restrictions,  and 
exceptions  in  case  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  subordinates  are  displaceable  by  the 
respective  ministers,  ib.  Cases  for  inci- 
dental power  of  suspension  by  others,  301- 
802. 

Insubordination  obviated,   ix.  302- 

304.  Act  done  by  a  subordinate  against 
a  super-ordinate  or  co-ordinate,  such  as  to 
injure  the  public  service,  302.    Quasi-In- 
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sabordination  oommimible  by  members  of 
the  public  in  character  of  Suitors^  In- 
fipecteefl,  or  Evidence-holders,  ib.  How 
disturbance  prodneible  in  the  exercise  of 
a  Amotion,  302-803.  Adrantages  of  hay- 
ing the  conduct  of  officials  in  aU  depart- 
ments under  public  cognisance,  308.  ETil 
effect  in  a  free  state  of  priTately  founded 
institutions  for  public  purposes  yet  not 
under  public  oontrolyib.  Instances — ^hospi- 
tals, schools,  &c.,  ib.  Rules  tor  good 
behaTiour  applicable  to  the  Public  in  ge- 
neral in  their  transactions  at  the  offiMS, 
and  means  of  enforcing,  808-304. 

llinisters  Collectively — Oppression  obyiated 
in  relation  to,  ix.  304-813.  Persons  to 
whom  applicable— oppressors,  administra- 
tive Ainctionaries ;  oppressees  individuals 
at  large,  304-805.  Shapes  of  oppression  of 
individuals  at  large,  305.  Examples  as 
against  an  individual  in  the  capacity  of 
suitor,ib.  In  the  capacity  of  Inspectee,  ib. 
In  the  capacity  of  Evidence-holder,  805- 
306.  Shapes  of  oppression  of  functionaries, 
306.  Remedies — ^analysis  of  their  kinds, 
ib.  Directly  applying  remedies — ^where 
the  oppressor  of  a  grade  inferior  to  that 
of  minister,  306-307 ;  where  the  oppres- 
sor a  minister,  807  ;  where  he  is  Prime 
Minister,  ib.  Indirectly  applying  reme- 
dies—Rules of  Deportment,  Publicity, 
Evidence,  Registration,  Complaint-book, 
&C.,  ib.  Rules  of  Deportment — self-re- 
gaiding  prudence,  extra-regarding  pru- 
dence, negative  effective  benevolence, 
and  positive  effective  benevolence,  307. 
Considerations  as  to  how  far  the  Pe- 
nal Code  may  be  brought  in  aid  of 
their  enforcement — Illustration  from  the 
Articles  of  War,  307-809.  Case  where 
the  oppressee  is  a  subordinate  Function- 
ary, 309.  For  protection  against  unjust 
displacement,  a  means  of  trying  the  me- 
rits of  the  case  before  a  judicatory,  309- 
310.  Provisions  as  to  suspension,  310. 
Set  of  formalities  for  removal  from  office 
applicable  to  all  the  ftinctions  except  the 
army  and  navy,  310-311.  FormaUties 
for  suspension,  311.  Different  kinds  of 
transference — Permanent  to  a  grade  not 
inferior,  Temporary  to  do.^ — Permanent 
to  an  inferior.  Temporary  to  do.,  311- 
312.  Degradation,  312.  Stoppage  of 
Promotion  definitive  and  temporary,  ib. 
Publicity  of  all  proceedings  except  in  ex- 
cepted cases,  ib.  Disposal  of  Exemplars 
of  the  Instrument,  312-318. 

Extortion  obviated,  ix.  813.  Differ- 
ent species  of  it,  ib.  Reference  to  Penal 
Code  and  Provisions  against  oppression, 
for  the  remedy,  ib.  Illustration  in  pro- 
ceedings before  Masters  in  Chancery, 
where  three  attendances  charged  for 
when  one  made,  ib. 


Ministers  Collectively— Peculation  obviat- 
ed, ix.  314-316.  When  amounts  to  an 
ordinary  offence— Remedy  in  the  Penal 
law,  314.  Case  where  friends  or  relations 
favoured  as  in  public  contraets,  ib.  No 
objeetioa  to^  when  the  public  eye  on  all 
the  proceeding,  ib.  No  other  remedy 
but  publicity,  814-815.  Rules  applicable 
to  offices  of  mere  trust,  31 5.  Illustrations 
of  forms  of  peculation,  815-316. 

Legislation-regarding  functions,  ix. 

816.  Have  as  to  measures  the  Arguinen- 
tative,  Initiative,  and  Responsive  func- 
tions— no  vote,  ib.  Bound  to  attend,  ib. 
Other  ftinctions  in  common  irith  Judges — 
contested-interpretation-reporting ;  Even- 
tually-emendative,  &c.,  ib. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitndo 

in  the  case  of,  ix.  316-824.  Subject-mat- 
ters for  consideration^Elements  of  apti- 
tude. Motives  to.  Sanctions  for.  Persons 
to  whose  conduct  applicable.  Persons  by 
whom  applied.  Purposes— or  Evils  to  be 
prevented.  Relative  time  of  application, 
316-317.  Enumeration  of  the  securities 
common  to  the  system.  Registration,  Pub- 
lication, Dislocability,  Responsibility,  Ac, 
817-818.  Character-Index  and  Official 
merit  Register,  818.  Demerit  Register 
or  Delinquent  List,  and  its  heads,  ib. 
Tables  of  Functionary's  and  visiters'  De- 
portment Rules  hungup,  ib.  No  pre- 
miums allowable  for  extra  despatch,  818- 
819.  Formalities  through  which,  on  spe- 
cial occasion,  exertion  may  be  remunera- 
ted, 81 9.  Responsibility  for  subordinates 
where  any  evil  has  occurred  which  vigil- 
ance could  have  obviated,  820.  Subjec- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  Public-opinion 
Tribunal,  ib.  Complete  subjection  to  the 
legal  Tribunals,  820-821.  Legislature  to 
be  carefVil  in  assigning  to  all  the  necMsary 
authority,  so  as  to  prevent  assumption  <^ 
arbitrary  powers,  321.  The  lef^atnre 
always  sitting,  and  the  ministers  requir- 
ing to  attend,  arbitrary  authority  only 
necessary  for  distant  officials,  ib.  Pre- 
cautions, ib.  Instances  and  illustrations 
of  abuse — ^manner  in  which  it  creeps  in  : 
the  arbitrary  power  first  employed  for 
good  purposes,  and  gets  a  good  character, 
821-322.  Defended  on  ground  of  prece- 
dent, 322-323.  Illustration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  judicial  arrangements  to  offi- 
cial responsibility  in  courts  martial,  323- 
824. 

Architectural  arrangements  for,  ix. 

825-338.  Secrecy  or  publicity  should 
be  obtainable  as  either  may  be  desired, 
825.  Chief  need  of  secrecy  in  the 
elections,  ib.  Chief  need  of  publicity, 
the  judicatures,  825-826.  Next  the  ad- 
ministrative, 826.  Preliminary  explana- 
tions to  the  arrangements,  ib.    Means  of 
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ranging  the  oHloes  of  all  the  ministen 
except  the  Election  and  Legislation,  m>  u 
to  make  them  aeeesrible  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  826-327.  Conyenation-tnbea 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  each  of  the 
others,  and  from  each  minister  to  every 
other,  327.     Panoptioon  or  Inspection 

'  principle,  ib.  Other  arrangements  for 
transmitting  doenments,  Ac,  ib.  Waiting- 
boxes  for  suitors  haying  application  to 
make  at  the  seyeral  offices,  androntine  of 
andienee,  Ac,  328-329.  Pablicand  Pri- 
vate waiting-boxes,  and  their  respeetive 
nses,  ib.  Means  of  securing  secrecy  where 
it  is  desirable,  329-330.  Gases  where 
this  likely  to  occur — illustrations,  330. 
Cases^-IiUformation  of  contraband  ;  In- 
fbrmation  for  reward,  ib.  Rewarding  in- 
fbrmers  vindicated,  ib.  Those  who  im- 
pede the  detection  of  the  offence  acces- 
sory, ib.  Considerations  whether  the  min- 
isters are  to  have  habitations  under  the 
official  roof— conveniencies  from  accessibi- 
lity, security,  Ac,,  opposed  by  occupation 
of  room,  330-331.  Comparison  of  ihe  ik- 
cility  and  cheapness  of  such  a  means  of 
accommodating  the  heads  of  a  govern- 
ment, vrith  the  monarchical  system  and 
its  expense,  331.  Preservation  of  the 
buildings  and  property  from  destmction, 
ib.  Psychological  causes  of  destruction — 
foreign  and  internal  adversaries,  ib. 
Causes  of  furtive  abstraction,  332.  Cor- 
respondent safeguards — ^against  destruc- 
tion a  military  guard,  ib.  Evils  arising 
iu  a  monarchy,  from  the  officials  being  too 
great  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels 
necessary  for  accessibility,  &c.,  332-333. 
An  argument  against  the  monarchical 
system,  333. 

Ministers  severally — Provision  as  to,  in  Con- 
stitutional Code,  iz.  428-453.  ;S^  Elec- 
tion Minister;  Legislation;  Army;  Navy; 
Preventive  Service;  Interior  Communica- 
tion ;  Indigence  relief ;  Education  ;  Do- 
main; Health;  Foreign  Relation;  Trade; 
Finance. 

Provision  in  Constitutional  Code  for 

terminating  conflicts  of  authority  among, 
ix.  452. 

Ministers — Snblegislation — Provision  for, 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  643. 

Ministers — Parochial — Proposal  to  give  the 
duty  of  making  the  census  returns  to,  z. 
354-355. 

Ministerial  service — Claim  for  establishing 
flunily  fortunes  as  the  remuneration  of, 
controverted,  V.  292-294. 

Ministry— Confldenoe  of  a  Sovereign  iu,  de- 
creases his  independent  power,  i.  574. 

—  Cases  in  which  it  may  be  interested  par- 
ticulariy  unmeet  for  judicial  privacy,  vi. 
369-372. 

Minors— Why  interdicted  from  contracting, 
i.  332. 


Minors — Reasons  for  excluding,  from  the 
ihuiohise,  iiL  462-463. 

—  Provisions  in  IHspatch  Court  Bill  for 
guardianship  of,  iii.  386. 

—  How  to  be  kept  from  ¥itnes8ing  inde- 
cent exposures  in  Courts  of  Justice,  vi.  367. 

Minorca — Notice  of  the  operations  against, 
by  the  Spanish,  X.  112. 

Minority — Proper  principles  of  fixing  the 
age  at  which  it  should  terminate,  L  125, 
348. 

Minutes  of  previously  collected  evidence — 
Whether  they  should  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  a  new  litigation  I  vii. 
128. 

Minuted  evidence,  or  supposed  oral  through 
written,  examined,  vii.  138-139. 

Minuting  testimony,  vi  408-419.  See  No- 
tation. 

Mirabeau  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  153  ;  x.  87, 
185,  199,  207,  212,  216,  217,  219,  223, 
262. 

Miracles— Fraudulent,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  evidence,  vii.  572  n. 

—  Those  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris 
cited  as  an  illustratiou,  vL  271. 

Miranda — Don  Francis  de — An  account  of, 
X.  457-458;  xi.  19. 

Letter  iirom,  x.  468. 

Death  of,  x.  487-488. 

contempUted  a  plan  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  ii. 
561. 

Mirth  at  expense  of  a  party  wronged — Ob- 
viationof,  ii.  114. 

Mischief  of  an  act — Elements  that  consti- 
tute the,  i.  215-216. 

—  of  an  act— Consequences  of,  i.  69-76 ; — 

—  of  an  act — Shapes  in  which  it  may  show 
itself,  i.  69-73.  Tendency  mischievous 
when  consequences  so,  69.  Mischiefs 
primary  and  secondary,  ib.  Former,  ori- 
ginal and  derivative,  ib.  Secondary  mis- 
chiefr — ^pain,anddanger,ib.  Illustration, 
69-71.  Division  of  mischief,  according  to 
its  own  fuUure,  according  to  its  eauee,  and 
according  to  its  cbjea,  71.  Simple  and 
complex,  positive  and  negative,  ib.  Self- 
regarding  and  Extra-regarding,  ib.  Il- 
lustrations— Intoxication,  non-payment  of 
tax,  72-73.  Extra-regarding  only,  that 
produces  alarm,  73. 

—  of  an  act — How  intentionality  may  in- 
fluence, i.  73-76.    See  Intentionality. 

—  of  the  flrst  and  second  order  distin- 
guished, vi.  535. 

—  of  the  flrst  and  second  order — Differ- 
ence between  with  reference  to  the  ob* 
jects  of  procedure,  ii.  20-21. 

—  of  the  first  and  second  order,  considered 
vrith  reference  to  danger  of  Misdecision 
by  Juries,  ii.  123-124. 

-—  caused  by  an  offence,  justificative  of  ex- 
pense in  punishment,  i.  400. 
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Misobiaf  caused  by  oflbnMfl — ^Compeimtioii 
for,  i.  871-388.    /S^  SatUiketion. 

—  ontweighed  bj  benefit  renders  panish- 
ment  unmeet,  i.  84. 

'^  The  dread  of,  from  cbsnge—Canses  of,  ii. 

418-419. 
MisohieTons  disposition  distingnished  from 

beneficent,  i.  €1. 
HisobieYonsness  the  criterion  of  the  extent 

of  an  offence,  i.  287. 
Miscollocation  in  legislatire  composition — 

Remedies  for,  iii.  268-269. 
Miscondnct— Causes  of,  analyzed,  i.  217-218. 

—  of  Judge — Publicity  a  security  against, 
Ti.  355. 

liGsdecision—Definition  of,  ▼!.  10 ;  ix.  25. 

—  an  expression  not  mentioned  in  law- 
books, TiL  388. 

—  Comparative  mischiefr  of,  according  as 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  or  defen- 
dant, considered,  vii.  591-593. 

—  Publicity  a  security  against,  yi.  355. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  no  security  against, 
Tii.  386-390. 

—  Arrangements  for  indicating  the  amount 
of  danger  of,  from  the  admission  of  make- 
shift evidence,  vii.  161-162. 

—  Arrangements  for  diminishing  the  a- 
mount  of  danger  of,  from  makeshift  evi- 
dence, vii.  162-164. 

Misdemeanour— unintelligibility  of  the  term, 
vii.  412. 

—  Procedure  by  indictment  in,  considered 
with  reflBrence  to  modes  of  Extraction  of 
Evidence,  vl.  474-476. 

—  triedin  absenceof  the  accused, vii. 226tt*. 

—  Difference  between,  and  felony,  as  to 
collection  of  evidence  in  English  practice, 
vi.471. 

Miserliness,  Stinginess,  &c.  as  designative  of 
motives,  i.  198. 

Bfisfbrtunes — Kinds  of,  that  should  be  com- 
pensated by  the  public,  i.  387. 

Misgovemment — Examination  of  the  ele- 
ments of,  in  connexion  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  46-64.  See  GoodRole  and 
Bad  Rule. 

Misinterpretation  of  confessorial  evidence — 
Effect  of,  vii.  83-34. 

Mifljudgment— Causesof,analysed,L217-218. 

Misrepresentation — two  means  of ;  making 
what  is  clear  obscure,  and  what  is  obscure 
clear,  v.  53. 

—  Recommended  in  Hamilton's  Parlia- 
mentary Logic,  ii.  386. 

—  The  securing  fiMts  against,  by  recorda- 
tion, considered,  vi.  79-80. 

Misrule — Securities  against — adapted  to  a 
BCaliommedan  state,  viii.  555-600. 

— *  —  — -  a  distinct  expression,  and  prefer- 
able to  Decluations  of  Rights  and  the 
like,  used  for  Constitutional  purposes,  viiL 
657-559. 

<^  Defliied  and  explained,  viii.  558-559. 


Bad  Govemmenty  558.  On  a  small  seale, 
vexation— on  a  luge,  oppression,  ib.  How 
for  concessions  by  the  Govenment  a  pro- 
tection against,  559. 
Misrule — Shapes  of,  viiL  559-560.  Sufferers 
all  determinate — ^private  offences,  559. 
Sufferers  indeterminate— proftise  expen- 
diture, fte.,  ib.  Immediate  sufferers  d^ter* 
minate — ^proiq^eetive  indeterminate :  poli- 
tical persecution,  559-560.  Analysis  of 
modes  of,  560. 

—  Monarchical.  Sinister  interest,  not  up- 
right prejudice^  the  cause  o^  ix.  138-139. 

Misseated  punishment  analysed,  i.  475-490. 

Missionaries — Usefolness  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Universal  Grammar  io» 
viu.  185-186. 

Bfississippi  Scheme— The,  charaeterixed,  iii. 
71. 

Missive  Mandate  in  judicial  procednre,ii.54. 

Mitford — ^the  name  of  a  companion  of  Bent- 
ham  in  his  boyhood,  x.  28. 

Mitford— William,  the  Historian— Notioes 
of,  ii.442;  x.83,40. 

Mitford  on  Equity  quoted,  viL  296,  303. 

Mixture— Criticism  on  the  application  of,  as 
a  quality,  to  the  Constitution,  iiL  450-451. 

Mobs — Proper  methods  of  dispersing,  i.370. 

—  Tendency  of  to  be  orderly,  in  a  free 
state,  ii.  311. 

—  Plans  for  the  sure  dispersal  of,  prevent 
the  existence  of,  iv.  108. 

—  How  to  protect  prisons  from,  by  locality 
and  construction,  iv.  105-109. 

Models — Method  of  registering  national 
stock  in  arsenahi  by,  &c,  ix.  258-241. 

Moderate — Use  of  the  word  in  procuring 
delay  of  reforms,  ii.  433-434. 

Moderate  Reform  in  Parliament — Inade- 
quacy of  the  proposed  systems  of,  iiL  516- 
521. 

Mod^ty— How  for  regard  for,  justifies  Ju- 
dicial privacy,  ii.  44. 

—  Official  aiTOganee  under  a  veil  of,  iL  411. 

—  Appearance  of,  in  men  of  genius,  often 
the  produce  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  iu.  49. 

Modification  as  an  absolute  fictitious  entity 
of  the  second  order,  viii.  202-203. 

Modifications — Rules  for  the  clear  expres- 
sion of,  in  discourse,  viii.  317. 

—  The  language  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  words  most  capable  of  exprsss- 
ing,  viii.  187. 

Mohammed — Blirza,  Khan — Account  ot,  x. 

534. 
Moira— Lord.   The  attempt  of,  to  form  an 

administration  referred  to^  x.  468. 
Moliire— Bentham's  impressions  from  the 

perusal  of,  in  his  boyhood,  x.  21. 

—  quoted,  vii.  71. 

Monareb — ^Effect  of  giving  to  him  greater  le- 
gal securities  than  to  individuals  at  brge» 
iL121. 
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Monarch — OomxptlTe  inflaenoe  of  the,  iL 
440,446. 

—  Independenoe  of  repneentatiTW  on  the, 
provided  for,  iii.  464^57. 

—  Practice  of,  in  granting  chartem  to 
eoloniee — ^and  considerations  as  to  the 
limitations  on  the  legality  of  snch  char- 
ters, iy.  258-268. 

—  The—Use  of  a  Peerage  to,  as  a  means 
ofcormption,iy.  482-487. 

—  Sinister  interest  of—how  it  formerly 
perrerted  judicature,  Ti.  10-11. 

—  Opulence  of,  dependent  on  that  of  his 
subjects,  Tiu.  697. 

—  Attributes  claimed  by,  and  conceded  to, 
X.70. 

—  Instances  in  which  abdication  has  taken 
place  by  a,  iii.  527. 

—  Various  kinds  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  568  n. 

—  will  only  part  with  power  from  tenor  or 
impotence,  viii.  542. 

•—  How  fiu*  a  written  concession  from,  in 
the  form  of  a  Charter,  Declaration  of 
Rights,  &c.,  may  be  a  security  against 
misrule,  liii.  576. 

— -  Omsideratlons  as  to  what  inducements 
there  may  be  to,  in  a  partially  ciyilized 
state,  to  grant  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty, yiii.  592-600. 

«—  Laudation  he  will  receiTe  when  he  parts 
with  any  of  the  wealth  oppressiyely  raised 
by  him,  is.  72-78. 

—  The  prerogatiTO  of  mercy  capriciously 
used  by,in  furtherance  of  tyranny,ix.86'37. 

—  An  absolute — Interest  he  has  in  the  se- 
curity and  wealth  of  his  people,  t.  274; 
▼iii.  697. 

—  An  absolute,  not  opposed  to  securities 
which  do  not  interfere  with  himself,  iz. 
194-196. 

Monarchy — The  nature  of,  as  the  supreme 
operatiye  authority  in  a  state,  ix.  128- 
135.  See  Operatiye. 

—  The  inequality  of,  as  a  system  of  Goyem- 
ment,  ii.  271. 

—  Goyemment  by.  Blackstone's  yiews  of 
the  qualifications  of,  criticised,  i.  276-277. 

—  Supporting  the  dignity  of— Eyils  com- 
mitted under  the  plea  of,  iii.  488-445. 

—  The— a  trust,  iii.  606, 607. 

—  Laudation  of  the  principle  of,  purchased 
by  corruption,  iy.  485. 

—  Ascendency  ofthe  interest  of,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, iiL  488-446. 

—  Disclamation  by  the  author  of  a  wish  to 
extinguish,  iii.  441, 451. 

—  The  foctitious  additions  that  are  made 
by,  to  the  natural  aristocracy  of  oiyiliied 
nations,  iy.  668. 

—  the  simplest  form  of  goyemment,  and 
that  adopted  by  barbarians,  yiiL  471. 

—  The  system  if,  creates  seyere  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  monarch,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  security  of  indiyiduals,  yiii. 
520-521. 


Monarehy-— The  causes  of  diyision  which 
necessarily  weaken  a,  and  giye  power  to 
public  opinion,  yiii.  570-671. 

—  Impossibility  of  separating  the  Ruler  in  a, 
from  sinister  interest,  and  mining  his  inte- 
rest common  with  that  of  the  people,  iz.  7. 

—  The  yariouB  species  of,  incapable  of  con- 
taining proper  securities  against  misrule, 
iz.  10. 

—  The  incidents  of  profhse  expenditure  of 
a,  iz.  30-34. 

—  The  offence  of  conspiracy,  and  the  law 
of  libel,  incidents  of  a,  iz.  37-38. 

—  Reasons  against,  as  a  fonn  inferior  in 
utility  to  a  Republic,  iz.  101-103. 

—  Its  instruments,  corporeal  and  incorpo- 
real, described,  iz.  134-186.  Enumera- 
tion, 134-135.  The  soldier,  135.  Lawyer, 
ib.  Priest,  ih.  Connezion  between  them, 
1 36- 1 36.  Incorporeal  Instruments — 
Force,  Fear,  Corruption,  and  Delusion,  ib. 

—  How  fer  the  interest  of  the  m<«arch  in, 
conformable  to  the  uniyersal  interest,  iz. 
136-138.  Interest  in  the  people  merely 
as  subseryient  to  his  own,  136-137.  £z- 
pense  and  corresponding  aptitude  com- 
pared, 137.  Smallness  of  his  interest  in 
respect  to  the  objects  of  distributiye  law 
— subsistence,  abundance,  security,  and 
equality,  ib.  Peculiar  antipathy  to  the 
last,  ib.  His  interest  in  the  penal  law,  to 
turn  it  entirely  to  his  own  objects,  1 87-188. 

—  Causes  of  misrule  in  a,  iz.  138-139.  At- 
tributed to  the  necessary  sinister  interest 
engendered  by  the  office — not  upright 
prejudice,  ib. 

—  Inaptitude  of  a  limited,  with  a  represen- 
tatiye  body  as  a  check,  iz.  140.  Necessity 
fbr  corruption,  which  more  ezpensiye  and 
demoralising  than  simple  self-gratifica- 
tion, ib. 

—  A  mixed,  haying  an  aristocracy — these 
the  dependants  and  instruments  of  the 
monarch,  and  not  co-equal,  iz.  140-141. 

—  Fallacy  of  bringing  personal  character 
of  monarchs  as  an  argument  in  feyour  of, 
iz.  141-142.  George  III.  a  good  flunily 
man — ^mischiefe  he  did  to  the  nation,  ib. 

—  Influence  of,  on  the  state  of  judicature, 
iz.  142-143.  Alleged  incormption  of  Eng- 
lish judge&— the  haying  to  look  to  the  so- 
yereign  for  promotion  a  means  of  corrup- 
tion, ib. 

—  Memorandum  on  the  state  of  those  who 
liye  under  a,  z.  688. 

—  A  mized— Can  nerer  continue  station- 
ary, ii.  446. 

—  A  mized — Interest  which  the  various 
departments  of,  haye  in  opposing  securi- 
ties against  misrule,  iz.  195-196. 

—  Unlimited  compared  with  limited — flat- 
ter more  economic  than  the  former,  iz. 
28-29. 

Monasteries — ^Diisolution  of,  accomplished, 
so  as  to  attack  security  of  property,  i.  320. 
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MonasteriM— DiflBolation  of.  Eflfeet  <m  li- 
berties of  Parliament  of  the  money  ob- 
tained by,  iii.  614. 

Monastic  system — ^Effects  of,  on  society,  i. 
549. 

Money — Loto  of.  Dangerous  natore  of  of- 
fences occasioned  by,  i.  75. 

—  Attempt  to  force  np  the  yalne  of,  an 
attack  on  the  security  of  property,  i.  319. 

—  considered  the  measore  of  all  tUngs  in 
English  law,  i.  542. 

—  Aristotle's  dictam  as  to  the  barrenness 
of,  iii.  16. 

—  Method  in  which  it  fructifies  sketched, 
iii.  16. 

—  Actions  for  payment  of,  ranked  as  gra- 
duable,  ii.  84. 

—  as  a  source  of  rewards,  ii.  217-218. 

—  Collation  and  ablation  of— their  com- 
paratire  effects,  iL  272. 

•^  The  Talne  of,  in  exchange,  iii.  45  n  *. 

—  Increase  of,  iii  45-46,69-70.  If  increased 
in  an  undue  ratio  to  commodities  becomes 
an  Income-tax,  45, 70.  Illustration,  ib.  n. 
Productiye  employment  of  the  money 
tends  to  reduce  the  tax,  ib.  When  used 
m  consumption,  presses  again,  46.  Illu- 
sory nature  of  the  addition  as  exhibited 
in  rise  of  prices,  ib.  Best  state  of  money 
— a  fixed  proportion  to  commodities,  ib. 
Decrease,  a  tax  on  those  who  haTe  con- 
tracted to  pay,  ib.  Additions  by  paper 
haye  the  fitrther  eril  of  uncertainty,  ib. 

->  Relation  of  increase  of,  to  that  of  capi- 
tal, iii.  69-70. 

—  Increase  of,  in  a  nation,  not  increase  of 
wealth,  iii.  69. 

—  Investment  and  employment  of,  through 
the  project  for  the  conyersion  of  stock 
into  Annuity  notes,  iiL  118-119. 

—  Vulgar  error  that  it  is  the  only  object  of 
aoqukition,  iy.  375. 

—  Opinion  oombated,  that  it  is  the  only 
acquisition  official  persons  yalue,  y.  313- 
314. 

—  False  yiews  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  y.  314-316. 

—  Public.  Buike's  plan  for  the  employ- 
ment of,  oontroyerted,  y.  284-286. 

"^  Infiuenee  of,  as  a  source  of  interest,  rii. 

397-400.    See  Pecuniary  Interest. 
-^  Influesoe  o^  on  testimony,  yii.  573-575. 

See  Pecuniary  Interest. 
•^  The  sole  means  of  procuring  Justice 

under  Judge-made  law,  yL  101. 

—  Sources  ST  loss  with  regard  to,  analysed 
for  the  purposes  of  National  book-keeping, 
ix.249. 

—  Trsffic  in,  as  a  subject  of  taxation,  x.  804. 

—  Loans  ofl  In^licy  of  l^gal  restrictions 
of  interest  of,  iii.  1-29. 

--  Public.  Principles  /on  which  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  is  to  act  as  to,  according 
to  the  Constitutiooal  Code,  ix.  448-452. . 


Bfoney— Paper.    See  Paper  Money. 
Money  Bill — Instance  of  a,  oommeiieed  in 

the  Lords,  y.  567. 
Money-lenders.   Causes  of  nnp<^nilarity  of, 

iii  17. 
Money-requisitiye  Function  of  the  Goyen- 

ment  Adyocate,   in   the  Constitntioiial 

Code— Nature  o^  ix.  572-575. 
Money  Stock-book,  in  the  system  of  oflldal 

registration  sn^^ested  in  the  Constltn- 

tional  Code— Heads  of  entry  o^  ix.  241- 

242. 
in  the  system  of  official  book- 
keeping in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 

245-246. 
Monitors — Employment  of  scholars  as— part 

of  the  numagement  of  the  ChrestomUhic 

School,  yiiL  47. 
Monitorial  system — Employment  of,  in  High 

School  of  Edinburgh,  yiii.  59-61. 
Monopoly — Professional.  Nature  of,  iiL  1 67. 

—  Professional,  with  relation  to  lawyers, 
U.51. 

—  Tax  with,  a  proposal  to  tax  and  license 
stock-brokers  and  bankers,  ii  599-600. 

—  Incidence  of  roward  in  the  form  ai,  ii. 
200. 

—  of  knowledge— Jargon  giyes  to  the  law- 
yer, yii.  281. 

Monopolies— considered  as  infiringements  on 
property,  i.  319. 

—  The  abolition  of,  and  the  substitution  of 
taxed  licensee,  a  means  of  raising  xeye- 
nue,  X.  304. 

—  Sieyes'  denunciation  of,  criticised,  ii.  583. 

—  in  connexion  with  colonies — ^Fallaeies  in 
the  supposed  profit  of,  iy.  411-414.  As 
to  keeping  up  prices  they  are  baflled  by 
internal  competition,  ib.  May  force  down 
price  of  produce  in  existence — cannot 
prospeotiyely  keep  down  prices,  413.  As 
to  nyenne — taxes  on  imports  paid  at 
home,  and  the  only  way  to  gain  is  to 
make  the  colonists  take  taxed  exports,  414. 

—  Effect  of,  as  rogards  the  colony  trade, 
considered,  iii.  52-57. 

—  in  trade— Deleterious  effects  of,  both  to 
the  public  and  the  holders,  yiiL  453.  In- 
crease of  cost  of  commodities,  ib.  In- 
justice to  those  excluded,  ib.  Artificial 
incroase  of  income  to  persons  not  trained 
to  the  proper  use  of  money,  ib. 

Monroe — Pnsident,  noticed,  ix.  133. 

Monstadt— Dr,  of  Heidelberi^Maitioii  of, 
X.  604. 

Montague — ^Basil — ^Design  of,  to  traoslaie 
Dumont's  Bentham  into  English*  x.  428. 

Montague— Edward  Wortley.  The  author- 
ship of  the  work  on  ancient  ropablica  at- 
tributed to,  claimed  by  Mr  John  Foister, 
X.  67. 

Montague— Mr.  His  connexion  with  a  ne- 
gotiation between  Lord  North  and  the 
RockinghamR,  x.  102. 
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MontoigBe  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  321,  443; 

ii.  208,  363  n. 
Montbaxon— Madame — Case  of,  L  437. 
Montesqaien — ^hie   piineiple   of  acUnetixig 

laws  to  the  ezigeneies  of  the  particular 

people,  i.  173  n  t* 

—  his  praiee  of  the  feudal  systen,  L  342. 

—  his  view  of  the  incompatibility  of  justioe 
with  liberty,  coutroyerted*  t.  25. 

—  A  Panegyrist  of  judicial  delays,  Yiii.  481. 

—  his  system  of  dinding  men  into  parts,  of 
which  one  may  be  enl,  the  other  good, 
Z.143. 

—  Estimate  of,  x.  143. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  88, 92, 150  n  +,  162, 
179,  180,  183,  270  n,  341,  399,576;  ii. 
197,  348  n ;  ilL  73, 158 ;  rr.  327 ;  tL  208; 
Yii.  521-522;  iz.  123;  z.  54,  67,  145, 
270,  433. 

Montfort — Simon  De — Germ  of  representa- 
tion planted  by,  ii  444. 

the  founder  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iii.  451,  515 ;  it.  448. 

Montmorency — M.  De,  introduced  to  Bent- 
ham,  z.  286. 

Montrol — sends  a  copy  of  his  Memoirs  of 
BiisBot  to  Bentham,  zL  53-54. 

Montucla — History  of  mathematics  by,quot- 
ed,Tiu.  169-170. 

Moods  of  Terbs — ^Analysis  oi,  viii.  355.  See 
Verbs. 

Ezplanation  of  the  Psychological 

operations  of  which  they  axe  the  signs, 
▼iiL330. 

Moon.  The  only  regular  and  perpetual 
gravitating  source,  of  motiim  on  the  earth, 
TiiL132. 

Moor»— Mr,  of  Fleet  Street.  His  effort  to 
inyent  a  carriage  to  be  propelled  by  ez- 
plodon,  Tiii.  136-137. 

Moore — Thomas,  noticed,  z.  587. 

Mora.  His  desiipiiedtransUtion  of"  Liberty 
of  the  Press,"  ii.  276. 

—  His  lectures  on  Bentham's  opinions,  in 
Spain,  Tiii.  466. 

Moral  aptatnde— Bales  for  securing  appro- 
priate, on  the  part  of  rulers,  ii.  273. 

Moral  code— Promulgation  of  by  the  Legis- 
lature, by  way  of  instruction,  i.  568. 

Moral  causes  of  oorrectnen  and  complete- 
ness in  testimony  ezamined,  tI.  18-21, 
256-276.    See  MotiTos;  Sanction. 

Moral  character  of  a  person  accused— how 
fiur  it  18  CTidence,  Tii.  56-61.  See  Char- 
acter. 

Moral  £Multies  concerned  in  testimony — 
The,  Ti.  248-249. 

Moral  lesson — Punishment  made  to  serre 
the  purpose  of  a,  L  89. 

Bforal  right — confosion  produced  by  the  ez- 
pression,  ilL  218. 

Moral  (or  popular)  sancti<» — ^MotiTe  cor- 
responding  to  the  pleasures  of  the,  i  51- 
52. 
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Moral  (or  popular)  sanction— Pleasures  and 
pains  of  the,  wtth  the  corresponding  in- 
terest and  motiTCs,  i.  201. 

Punishments  belonging  to  the,  L  453- 

467.  Characteristic  evils,  453.  Casual 
OTils— marked  by  intensity  and  eztent, 
453-454.  May  create  punishments  of  the 
political  sanction,  454-455.  When  com- 
pared to  these,  indeterminateness  is  their 
characteristic,  455.  DiTersified  nomen- 
clature for  ezpressing  the  punishments 
of  this  sanction,  455-456.  These  punish- 
ments do  not  admit  of  accurate  classifi- 
cation, 456.  DiTisibility— great,  but  de- 
pending on  chance,  ib.  Equability  af- 
fected by  sez,  age,  wealth,  and  rank, 
457.  Deficiency  in  ezemplaritr,  ib. 
Subserriency  to  reformation,  457-458. 
Certainty  and  expedition  of  the  trial  and 
punishment,  458.  Forfeiture  of  reputa- 
tion, 458-467.    £^  Forfeiture. 

Lifluence  of  the  political  magistrate 

oyer,  CTinced  in  the  punishment  of  forfei- 
ture of  credibiUty,  &o.,  L  46 1-462,465-467. 

Source  and  direction  of  tiie,  iii.  290. 

Increase  of  the  power,  with  the  in- 
crease of  publicity  and  intercommunica- 
tion, z.  145. 

Effects  oi^  on  testimony,  Ti.  260-261, 

264-268.    See  Sanction. 

Adaptation  of  the  ceremony  of  an 

oath  to  the  pointing  of,  Ti.  320-321. 

Moral  sense — ^A  partisan  o^  and  partisan 
of  common  sense  represented  in  dispute, 
Ti.239. 

Uses  made  of  the  term,  i.  8  n. 

Moral  sensibility  and  bias — Infiuence  o^i.  24. 

Morals— {priTate.)     Their  field  of  action 

vdistinguished  firom  that  of  legislation,  L 
142-148. 

— .Application  of  the  Table  of  Springs 
action  as  a  foundation  for  the  Sdenoe  ol 
i.  205-219. 

—  Xke  finding  of  the  foundation  of,  in  do^ 
ing  as  you  would  be  done  by^^  consid^d, 
ii.  626-527.  *  ^  ; ,     ';      ,     \    .    t 

--rReformationof,thl^gb^insfarumentallty  ' 

of  Panopticon,  It.  39. 
— r  9ow  they  may  be  taught  by  a  rational 

system  of  laws.  It.  493. 

—  Why  not  forming  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Education, 
Tiii.  43. 

Morals  and  Legislation — Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of,  i.  1,  et  teq, 

Introduction  to  Ezplanations  re- 
garding the  circumstances  in  which  the 
work  was  composed,  i.  i-it. 

-: Introduction  to  Reception  of,  by 

the  author's  friends  and  others,  L  252. 
Notice  as  to  the  editing  of,  ib. 

Introduction  to— Notices  of  pre- 
paration of,  under  the  title  Critical  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  z.  77. 
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Morals  and  hegkt!ia,iion-^8ee  Deontology. 
Morality  and  happiness — ^The  connexion  be- 
tween, as  a  proof  of  design,  ii.  230  n  f . 

—  Two  codes  of;  that  of  Westminster- 
Hall,  and  that  of  the  public,  yii.  188. 

—  Whftt  inyolyed  in  the  exaltation  of  re- 
ligion OTer,  X.  146. 

—  The  Common-place — ^Memorandum  on, 
X.147. 

—  Domestic.  How  feu*  it  may  be  faTour- 
ably  influenced  by  Pauper  management, 
▼iii.  419-420. 

—  International — Deficiency  of,  iu  562, 555- 
556. 

Morande — De,  noticed,  x.  98. 

Morangiis — Comte  de— Case  of,  cited,  vii. 

62. 
Moraiians — ^The  exemption  of,  from  oaths, 

Ti.  881,  note  6. 
Mordyinoff— Admiral — Letter  to,  with  an 

account  of  General  Santander,  xi.  33. 
Letter  to,  on  the  Constitutional  Code, 

&c.,  X.  542-543. 
Casual  notices  of,  x.  223, 419, 440, 

445. 
More — Sir  Thomas.     Handle   which   his 

Utopia  has  giyen  as  a  term  of  reproach 

against  reformers,  ii.  459. 
when  Lord  Chancellor,  paying 

obeisance  to  his  father  as  a  Puisne  judge, 

Tiii.  23. 

noticed,  x.  276. 

Morell — Mrs — Bentham  boarded  with,  when 

a  child,  X.  20,  27. 
Morellet— The  Abb^— Letter  from  Bentham 

to,  with  proposal  for  the  publication  of 

the  Political  Tactics  in   France,  with 

answer,  x.  198-199. 
Correspondence  with,  in  1778,  x. 

87. 
Casual  notioes  o^  x.  201,  379, 

888,  895-399. 
Moreri  noticed,  viii.  112. 
Morgan — Mr.    Principles  of  his  Mwtaltty 

Tables  criticised,  yiii.  410-411  n. 
Moriei^— the  orientalist,  noticed,  x.  150. 
Morning    Chronicle — Letter    to,    against 

cruelty  to  animals,  x.  549-550. 
Morocoo--O>mparison  between  Emperor  of, 

and  Members  of  Parliament,  ii.  394. 
Morphoscopic  Posology,  or  Geometry — Po- 
sition of,  in  an  Encyelopedical  Sketch  of 

Art  and  Science,  yiii.  85. 
Morris — Valentine.    Visit  to,  by  Bentham, 

X.  54. 
Morris — Bfr,  M.P^  one  of  Lord  Laosdowne's 

nominees— Notice  of,  x.  238-239. 
Mortality — Uses  of  Roisters  of,  as  expound- 
ed in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  627-628. 

Sm  Registrars. 

—  Plan  for  keeping  a  Register  of,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  628-629.  See 
Registrars. 


Mortality^->-Conyict.  Causes  and  amount  o( 
and  effect  in  raising  a  limited  punishment 
to  capital,  iy.  193-199. 

—  InHmt.  Diminution  of,  a  collateral  ad- 
yantage  of  a  good  poor  law,  yiii.  421-424. 

Mortgage— Draft  for  a,  y.  398-399. 

—  Proposed  substitution  of  the  word  Land- 
pledge  for,  y.  399. 

Mortgages — ^whether  they  should  be  latent! 
yi.  581. 

—  Considerations  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  negotiable,  y.  400. 

—  Use  of  registration  with  regard  to,  i. 
552;  yi.  575. 

Mortgagee — Inaptitude  of  the  expression, 

iii.  382  n. 
Mosaic  Law — Justice  -administered  at  the 

city  gates  under  the,  y.  544. 
Moser  and   Jackson — their  inyentions  of 

stoye8,iy.  Ill,  114n,117. 
Moses — ^gaye  an  example  of  promulgation 

of  laws,  i.  157. 
Motheiv-Responsibility  of,  for  her  children, 

in  regard  to  reparation  for  offences,  L 

385. 
Mother  and  child — Effect  of  the  relation 

between,  on  testimony,  yi.  161;  yii.  576- 

577. 
Motion — Explanation  of  the  nature  of,  as  a 

fictitious  entity,  yiii.  204.     Includes  the 

idea  of  place  and  time,  ib. 

—  as  inyolyed  in  the  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, yiii.  207-208.  Endless  and  terminat- 
ing, 207.  Thelematic  and  Athelematie, 
oryolitional  and  unyolitional,ib.  Eigaa- 
tic  and  nnergastic,  or  fruitful  and  unfmit- 
fhl,  ib.  Where  it  is  both  thelematic  and 
orgastic,  the  terms  end,  operation,  meaaa, 
design,  may  be  osed,  208. 

—  a  fictitious  entity  of  the  first  remoye 
from  real  entities,  yiiL  197. 

—  considered  as  a  Physical  ficUtions  entity, 
yiii.  200-201,  268. 

—  Sciences  inyolying  the  predicament  o^ 
yui.  286-287. 

—  as  one  of  the  Aristotelian  Poet  Predica- 
ments, yiii.  236. 

Motion— Sources  of— Analytical  sketch  of 
the  seyeral,  yiii.  128-148. 

Generation  and  extinction  of  motion, 

yiii.  128-132.  Resistance  implied— which 
divided  into  counter-motion  and  oit  tiMr- 
tiof,  128-129.  Necessity  of  the  use  of 
fictitious  entities,  whereby  imaginary  re- 
ceptacles are  created  in  which  the  opera- 
tions take  place,  129-lSl.  The  Greek 
story  of  denying  the  existence  of  motion 
an  ^lustration  of  the  want  of  a  diyision 
of  entities  into  real  and  fiotitious,  ib.  Rent 
the  absence  of  the  imaginary  receptacle 
which  a  body  is  tfi,  when  in  motion,  130- 
131.  Dirided  into  absolute  and  reUtiye, 
181.  Expression  "  sources  of  motion  " 
preferred  to  Primum  mobiles,  131-132. 
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Motion — Sources  of— Selenic  or  simply  me- 
chftnioal  source,  yiil.  132.  So  c&lled 
firom  the  moon  being  the  only  uniyeisally 
and  steadily  acting  source,  ib. 

Hydropiptic  or  chemico-meohanlcal 

source,  viii.  1 32-1 33.  Falling  water  con- 
sidered as  concerted  into  its  state  chemi- 
cally, ib. 

Stereopiptio  source— 4>r  the  fihlling 

ofsoUd  bodies,  Till.  133. 

Anemistic    or  aeropnutic  source — 

The  air  in  motion,  Tiii.  133. 

Barometrical  source — ^from  the  weight 

of  the  atmosphere,  Tiii.  133. 

Thelematio  or  myiobrachiatic — ^The 

will  acting  on  the  muscles,  yiil.  134. 

ParaUaotico-suncrotio,  or  alternate 

gassification  and  degassification,  yiii.  134- 
136.  The  steam-engine,  ib. 

Aplosyncrotio,  or   simple-explosion 

source— Gunpowder,  &c.,Tiii.  136-137. 

Magnetic  source — Limited  extent  of 

its  operation,  viii.  137. 

Electric  source — also  limited,  viii. 

137-138. 

The  galTanie  source.  Till.  138. 

Antactiye    or   reactiye    source— or 

elastic  springs  as  reserroirs  of  motion, 
viii.  138-141.  Application  to  time-pieces, 
instruments  of  destruction,  and  musical 
instruments,  ib. 

Eolectioo-spastio  source — or  electire 

attraction,  yiii.  141-142. 

—  —  Texigenous  contraction  by  ftasion  as 
a  cause,  yiii.  142. 

^-  —  Stereoeigenous  source  ftom  the  ex- 
pansion created  by  liquids  becoming  solid, 
yiu.  142-143. 

Economic  source,  or  the  utmost  pos- 
sible adaptation  and  employment  of  the 
sources  at  command,  yiii.  143-144. 

Method  of  exhibiting  them  in  sys- 
tematic order,  analyzed  according  to  the 
Biflircate  or  exhaustiye  system  of  division, 
viii.  144-148. 

The  mechanical  powers  in  connexion 

with,  and  considerations  whether  a  com- 
mon denomination  can  be  found  for  their 
qualities,  viii.  146-147. 

Perpetual  motion  in  connexion  with, 

and  the  mechanical  obstacles  to  it,  viiL 
147-148. 

Considerations  as  to  the  probability 

of  any  new  cause  of,  being  discovered  in 
nature,  vii.  85-86. 

Enumerated,  vii.  84-85. 

Motion  for  an  information — considered  as  a 
suit  to  find  whether  a  suit  shall  be  car- 
ried on,  vii.  470. 

Motion  Causes — Procedure  on,  vi.  480-482 ; 
vii.  236  n*. 

Founded  on  affidavit  evidence,  vi. 

463,  469. 

Motion  Business — Considerations  as  to  the 


evils  of,  vii.  245-246.  Divided  into  mo- 
tions of  course,  and  motions  not  of  cour8e,ib. 

Motion  for  rule  to  show  cause— Affidavit 
evidence  considered  in  connexion  with,  vi. 
476-477. 

Motions  (in  Courts  of  Law)  characterized  as 
suits  within  suits  created  by  the  blind  fix- 
ation of  judicial  operations,  v.  471. 

—  Sham,  in  Chancery — Delay  by,  vii.  216- 
217. 

Motions  in  legislative  assemblies — Promul- 
gation and  Registration  of,  ii.  353-354. 

should  not  be  withdrawable  by 

the  proposer,  ii.  354. 

Rules  as  to,  ii.  334, 335-341.  Ne- 
cessity for  their  being  put  in  terminis — 
defeats  falsification,  335-336.  In  writing, 
336.  Put  in  writing  by  the  mover,  ib. 
In  the  exact  words  in  which  it  is  to  pass, 
ib.  British  Practice,  336-337.  French 
Practice,  337-341. 

Publicity  as  to,  ii.  314. 

Table  of,  ii.  317-320.  Application 

of,  317-319.  Description,  319.  Contents, 
319-320. 

Rule  as  to  secondiog  of,  ii.  358. 

Reading  o%  before  debate  on,  ii. 

358-359. 

Dilatory,  or  of  adjournment,  ii. 

366-367. 

introducing  legislative  proposi- 
tions— Form  of,  ii.  334  n$. 

voting  upon,  ii.  367-372. 

Provision  for,  in  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  190-191.    See  Legislature. 

Motions  in  Parliament — Operation  of  the 
system  of  giving  notices  of,  iii.  502. 

Suggestion  for  having  the  Sub- 
stance of,  displayed  invisible  types,  x.  344. 

Practice  as  to  amendments  to,  ii 

365-366. 

Motions  at  public  meetings — Tactic  as  to,  ii. 
354  n. 

MonvB— criticism  on  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  i.  46  n  If. 

—  Synonyms  to  the  word,  i.  208. 
Motives  considered  at  large,  i.  46-60  ; — 

—  Difibrent  senses  of  the  word,  i.  46-48. 
Speculative  and  practical — latter  the  sub- 
ject of  discu88ion,46.  The  former  dividedin- 
to  internal  perceptions  and  external  events, 
47.    Motives  in  prospect  and  in  esse,  ib. 

—  None  either  constantiy  good  or  constant- 
ly bad,  i.  48-49. 

—  Catalogue  of,  corresponding  to  pleasures 
and  pains,  i.  49-56.  Physical  desire  cor- 
respondent to  pleasures  of  sense,  49.  Plea- 
sures and  motives  of  the  Palate,  49-50. 
Sexual,  50.  Curiosity,  ib.  Wealth,  and 
pecuniary  interest,  ib.  Amity,  ib.  Mo- 
ral sanction,  51-52.  Love  of  power,  52. 
Sympathy,  52-53.  Malevolence,  53.  Self- 
preservation,  54-55.  Love  of  ease,  55. 
No  motive  in  itself  good  or  bad,  ib.  Near- 
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est  spproximatioii  that  can  be  made  to 
sach  a  diyision,  ib.  CSan  only  be  judged 
with  reference  to  effects,  56.  Diyision 
into  social,  dissocial,  and  self-regarding,  ib. 

Motives — Order  of  preeminence  among,  i. 
66-59.  Goodwill  and  beneyolence,  56-57. 
Lots  of  repQtation,67.  Desire  of  amity,  ib. 
Difficulty  of  assigning  a  place  for  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  68.  The  self-regarding 
and  dissocial,  58-59. 

^—  Popular  confusion  with  regard  to,  in  the 
expressions  good  and  bad  intentions,  L  42- 
43, 44-45. 

—  Conflict  among,!.  59-60.  Impelling  and 
restraining,  59.    Illustration,  59-60. 

—  Disposition  as  founded  on,  in  connexion 
with  consequences  of  acts,  i.  60-68.  See 
Dispositions. 

—  Division  of,  into  Tutelary  and  Sednctire, 
1.65. 

—  Corresponding  to  pleasures  and  pains,  as 
enumerated  in  the  Table  of  the  Springs  of 
Action,  i.  197-205. 

—  to  the  frill,  and  to  the  undentandinff — 
Difference  between,  i.  208. 

—  Operation  of  Pleasures  and  Pains  in 
creating,  1.209, 211. 

—  All  human  actions  founded  on,  1. 21 1-21 2. 

—  necessary  to  all  human  actions,  vi.  242. 

—  Impropriety  of  applying  the  attributes 
good  and  bad  to  species  ^,  i.  214-216. 

—  Simultaneously  operating,  i.  218. 

—  Reasons  why  people  attribute  good  to 
their  own  acts,  and  vice  tendy  i.  218-219. 

—  Substitution  of,  or  erroneous  attribution, 
i.  218-219. 

^—  Eflbct  of,  on  exertions,  ii.  235. 

—  Should  not  be  attributed  by  Members  of 
a  Legislature  in  debates,  ii.  363. 

—  Bad — Imputation  of,  a  fiJlacy  used  for 
political  purposes,  ii.  415-416. 

—  How  a  more  accurate  knowledge  may 
be  had  of  another's  than  of  one's  own,  ii. 
477-478. 

—  Attributing,  f^res  oppOTtunities  for  bias 
in  evidence,  vi.  246. 

—  Influence  of,  considered  in  instructions 
regarding  the  effect  of  interest  on  testi- 
mony, vii.  567-573. 

—  The  kinds  of,  that  tend  to  produce  belief 
in  Ikots  disconformable  to  the  course  of 
nature,  vii.  106-111. 

—  as  evidence  for  or  against  delinquency, 
vii.  53-55.  Connexion  with  means,  dispo- 
sition, character,  Ac.,  53-54.  Motives 
exterior  and  interior,  54.  Former  call 
latter  into  action,  ib.  Rather  neutralises 
disprobabilizlng,  than  creates  probabiliz- 
ing,  55. 

—  as  the  moral  causes  of  completeness  and 
correctness  in  testimony,  vi.  256-260. 
The  cause  of  action  and  of  negation  to 
act,  256-257;  Meaning  and  imperfeotness 
of  the  term  motive,  257.    Defined  an  in- 


terest in  astate  of  action,  ib.  Sinister  as 
applied  to  interest,  258.  All  motives  re- 
toable  to  the  setf-regarding,  the  social, 
and  the  dissocial,  ib.  Any  motive  may 
produce  either  veracity  or  mendacity,  ac- 
cording to  what  will  be  the  result  it  the 
testimony,  259;  {ru.  394,  569-570.)  No 
motive  but  what  is  capable  of  acting  with 
any  degree  of  force,  vi.  259-260. 
Motives--Seductive— Influence  o^  on  testi- 
mony of  witness,  vi.  154-155. 

—  tutelary  and  seductive,  distinguished,  vi. 
260  n. 

—  Purity  of— -A  form  of  boasting  had  re> 
course  to  when  misgovemment  attacked, 
ix.  60-61. 

—  Purity  of— Sources  of  the  pretensions  on 
the  ground  ot,  x.  510. 

—  Fake  estimate  ot,  by  the  uneducated,  x. 
69. 

—  There  should  be  no  punishment  for  im- 
puting, X.  548. 

Mottoes — ^Admonitory,  in  houses  of  correc- 
tion, iv.  32. 

—  Family — Remark  on,  x.  5. 

Moura — Senhmr,  a  Portuguese  deputy,  no- 
ticed, x.  525. 

Bfoveable-stook  Book,  in  the  system  of  ofil- 
eial  Registration  in  the  Constitutional 
Code-*Method  of  keeping,  ix.  237-238, 
242,  244-245. 

Moveable  and  real  property — Factitious  dis- 
tinction between,  vi.  543. 

Moveables—Raght  to>  shown  by  possessiony 
vi.  60. 

Moysey — ^the  name  of  a  school-follow  of 
Bentham,  x.  30. 

Mulcts — Adjustment  of,  to  pecuniary  means 
of  party,  iii.  360. 

—  Pecuniary.  Calculation  of  income  for 
the  purpoees  o^  ii.  111. 

Mulford — Mr,  Bentham's  oousin — ^Notices 
of,  X.  22-23. 

Letters  to,  x.  359,415,425-427,444- 

446,  449,  454-455,  471-472,473-474. 

His  deatii,  x.  478. 

Bfolford— Widow.  Arelationoftiie  Bent- 
ham  fomily,  X.  4. 

Mulgrave — Lord,  (the  second) — Anecdote 
otfX,  94. 

(the  third)  noticed,  v.  315. 

Multiplepoinding  in  Scotland  ranked  among 
complex  actions,  ii.  81. 

Mnltiplicate  scription,  for  the  pnipose  of 
preappointed  evidence,  oonsideredy  vi. 
512. 

Multiplication  of  writings — Machines  foi^ 
vi.  576-577. 

Multiplicity  of  witnesses — Exclusion  of  evi- 
dence for  want  of,  vii  520-531.  Predi- 
cates falsehood  of  all  men  whose  testi- 
mony is  not  supported  by  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  of  others,  520.  Testimony  should  be 
weighed,  not  counted,  521.    Demand  for 
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two  witnesseB  examined,  522-523.  Seem- 
ing exceptione  to  the  mischief; — cases 
where  sereral  witnesses  necessarily  pre- 
sent, 524;  Cases  where  the  extent  of  the 
offence  depends  on  the  numbers  present, 
ib.  Aberrations  of  Roman  and  English 
law  in  this  respect,  525-531.  One  wit- 
ness split  into  two,  525.  Generally  in- 
flicted by  statute,  not  by  Jnrispradential 
law,  526.  High  treason,  526-528.  In- 
rented  in  this  instance  to  protect  the 
traitors  of  William  Third's  reign,  528. 
Bemedies  snggested  on  the  plan  of  fic- 
tions, 529.  Application  of  the  principle 
to  equity,  529-581. 

Multitude — FaTOur  shown  to  the  despotism 
of  the,  L  818. 

Municipalities — Sublegislation  of— how  &r 
compatible  with  supreme  legislative 
power,  iv.  315-316. 

Murder — Application  of  the  theory  as  to 
laws  of  nature  to  the  criminality  of,  i. 
287  n  «. 

—  Popularity  of  punishment  of  death  for, 
i.  449. 

—  Duelling  confounded  with,  in  English 
practice,  i.  543. 

—  accomplished  through  peijury — nature 
and  character  of  the  offence,  vi.  304,  882 
n8. 

—  Law  as  to,  when  committed  by  persons 
who  haye  met  on  a  different  design,  tii. 
22,  and  n  t» 

—  llie  inference  of,  from  malice,  according 
to  English  practice,  considered,  ti.  55. 

—  Uses  of  registration  to  supply  endenoe 
of,  Ti.  571. 

—  Rule  that  body  must  be  found,  to  con- 
vict of,  considered,  vii.  68-69. 

—  Instances  of  circumstantial  evidence  as 
to,  vii.  75-76  n. 

—  Securities  against,  applicable  to  a  Ma- 
hommedan  state,  viii.  588-589. 

—  meets  approbation  when  on  a  large  scale, 
X.  509. 

Murray — Governor,  of    Minorca,  noticed, 

X.  112, 114. 
Museums — Kinds  that   are,  distinguished 

trcfm  those  that  are  not,  Beneficial  to  the 

public  at  large,  ix.  451-452. 
Music— Value  of  the  art  of,  ii.  253-254. 

—  Use  of,  in  prison  discipline,  rv.  18. 

—  Bentham's  early  partiality  for,  x.  32. 
Musical  instruments — Application  of  the 

spring  as  a  source  of  motion  to,  viil.  141. 
Musician — How  far  imagination  necessary 

to  the,  vni.  76. 
Mutilation  as  a  punishment,  i.  418,  461. 

—  How  fkr  susceptible  of  reparation,  ii. 
156. 

Mutiny  in  an  army— The  application  of  the 
contentmeni-maximiziiig  principle  as  a 
means  of  obviating,  ix.  340. 


Mutiny  act— Benefit  of  the  annuality  of, 

viu.  537. 
Mutual  Improvement  Society— Answers  to 

their  applications  to  Bentham  to  become 

their  President,  and  chairman  of  their 

anniversary  dinner,  x.  488-489, 505-506. 
Myiobrachiatic  source  of  motion--4he  term 

applied  to  the  will  as  a  source  of  muscular 

motion,  viii.  134. 
Mylne— Robert,  the  architect,  noticed,  viii. 

148  n. 


N 

Nakoe — Stamos,  one  of  the  Greek  youths 
whom  Bentham  undertook  to  educate,  iv, 
588. 

Name— Good — The  pleasures  of,  i.  1 8. 

—  Good — Motives  corresponding  to  the 
pleasures  of,  i.  51. 

—  Ill— The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  Compulsory  change  of,  as  a  punishment, 
i.  473. 

Names — ^The  efficacy  o^  in  engendering 
odium,  iv.  76. 

—  Means  of  adaptation  of,  to  purposes  of 
police  regulation,  i.  557. 

—  Honorary,  for  public  services,  ii.  218. 

—  Individual  and  common — former  must 
come  before  the  latter  in  tiie  history  of 
language,  viii.  189,  265. 

—  New,  in  Art  and  Science — Limits  and 
utility  of  adoption  of,  viii.  126-128. 

—  Proper,  of  opponents,  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  debates  in  Legislative  As- 
semblies, ii.  363. 

Name-plates  on  doors— Plan  of,  for  election 

purposes,  iii.  585-586. 
Naples — Letter   from  Lord  Wycombe  to 

Bentham,  as  to  the  politics  of,  in  1795,  x. 

309-312. 
Napoleon — His  services  in  codification,  iv. 

500. 

—  Despotism  of,  noticed,  ii.  441,  457 ;  iii. 
439,  562. 

—  Bentham  votes  far  the  Consulate  for  life 
to,  X.  389. 

—  and  Cromwell  compared,  iv.  501-502. 

—  Opinion  of,  x.  571. 

—  characterized  as  the  greatest  despot  the 
world  ever  saw,  vi.  501. 

—  Secret  system  of  interrogation  abolished 
by,  vi.  501. 

—  casually  noticed,  iv.  527,  544;  viil.  521, 
527  n;  ix.  87,  360;  x.  343, 440, 565,  581. 

Narbonoe — M.  de — Escape  of,  x.  286. 

Nash — Beau — ^an  illustration  of  moral  in- 
fiuence,  i.  467  n. 

Nations — Absence  of  morality  in  the  deal- 
ings between,  ii.  552,  555-556. 
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Nations — Proposal  of  a  Court  of  Jadicatnre 
for  deciding  disputes  between^  ii.  552- 
554. 

—  Inapplicability  of  the  principles  of  the 
penal  law  to  questions  between,  ii.  539. 

—  Law  of.  Blackstone's  theory,  that  no 
human  laws  should  be  allowed  to  contra- 
dict, criticised,  L  286-287. 

—  Law  of.  Reference  to,  by  the  Romans, 
iii.  184.    See  International  Law. 

National  accounts.  Publication  of,  recom- 
mended, i.  554-555. 

National  animosities — Advantages  from  the 
suppression  of,  i.  562. 

National  Assembly  of  France.  Effect  of 
admission  of  a  numerous  auditory  to,  ii. 
326. 

Criticism  on  mode  of  procedure 

in,  ii.  330-331  n. 

Commentary  on  the  Draft   for 

organization  of  Judicial  Establishment 
by  committee  of,  with  Draft  proposed  as 
a  succedaneum,  iv.  285-406.  Su  Judi- 
cial Establishment. 

Examination  of  the  Declaration 

ofRights  of,  ii.  491-524. 

National  Assembly  Court — as  provided  for 
in  Draft  of  Judicial  Establishment  for 
France,  iv.  300. 

National  bankruptcy — The  evils  of  a,  laid 
down,  iii.  610-611. 

National  character — Revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in,  i.  177. 

National  debilitaUon — ^as  a  result  of  mis- 
rule, viii.  561. 

National  debt — The,  a  preventive  of  war, 
iii  611. 

Forced  frugality  created  by  paying 

up,  iii  44. 

Effect  that  would  be  created  by  a 

spunge  on,  iii.  81. 

Charge  against  the  Radicals  of  de- 
signing a  spunge  on,  considered,  iii.  608- 
611. 

Taxes  to  pay,  neither  increase  nor 

decrease  national  wealth — are  merely  the 
result  of  a  former  decrease,  iii.  40. 

National  defence — ^making  the  Poor-laws 
subservient  to,  by  irainuig  to  army  and 
navy,  viii.  420-421. 

Provision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  333-428.    8u  Defensive  Force. 

National  interest — Offences  against  the,  i. 
101-103, 134  n. 

National  morals— Corruption  of,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  university  oaths,  v.  209- 
219. 

National  society  schools — The  introduction 
of  religion  as  a  branch  of  education  in, 
considered,  viii.  41. 

The  visitation  system  as  adopted 

in,  viii.  47. 

National  virtue.  Opulence  of  the  clergy  an 
obstacle  to,  ii  468-469. 


National  wealth— wherein  it  confists,  iii. 
40-41. 

Offences  agunst,  as  a  subdivision  of 

public  offences,  iii.  170. 

Nationality,  national  partiality,  &c.,  as  de- 
signative  of  motives,  i.  202. 

Natural  history — Physiurgio  Somatology 
substituted  for  the  term,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  viii. 
86. 

aflbrds  the  chief  exerdse  for  obser- 
vation and  method,  viii.  76. 

Stage  it  should  occupy  in  education, 

viii.  15. 

a  specimen  of  inapt  nomenclature, 

viii.  68-69,  128,  284-285.  Would  seem 
to  designate  history  told  naturally,  ib. 

Terminology   of,    taken   ftom   the 

Greek,  iii.  272. 

Subaltemation  and  division  as  appli- 
cable to,  viii.  268-269. 

The  LinnsBan  nomenclature  of,  ex- 
amined, viii.  269-270. 

Professorship  of.  In  central  towns, 

reoonunended,  ii.  257. 

Natural  justice  and  natural  equity— Uses 
to  which  the  terms  applied,  i.  9  n. 

Natural  laws — The  classification  criticised, 
iii.  157. 

Natural  Philosophy — a  specimen  of  inapt 
nomenclature,  viii.  69, 128,  284-285.  Ex- 
presses a  natural  love  of  wisdom,  ib. 

Anthropurgic  Somatology  substituted 

for,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketdi  of  Art 
and  Science,  viii.  86. 

Stage  it  should  occupy  in  education, 

viii.  15. 

Natural  (or  domestic)  procedure.  Funda- 
mental principles  of,  ii.  178. 

Arrangements  o^  exhibited  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  correspondent  devices 
of  technical  procedure,  v.  8-14.  Parties 
heard  face  to  &ce,  8.  No  writings  but 
minutes  of  vtv^  «oc0  evidence,  ib.  No 
evidence  but  vvoA  wee,  ib.  Tribunals 
within  reach,  9.  Times  for  operations 
settled  according  to  convenience,  ib.  Un- 
interrupted sittings,  ib.  No  division  of 
jurisdictions  but  the  simply  geographical, 
10.  Decision  only  on  appropriate  grounds 
of  both  law  and  fkct,  ib. ;  and  only  on  the 
merits,  11.  No  statements  received  un- 
accompanied with  sanction  for  veracity, 
ib.  Demand  and  defence  on  printed  sche- 
dules, 11-12.  Uniform  system  of  forth- 
comingness,  12.  Plan  of  intercommuni- 
cation-—judges  and  parties,  ib.  No  ex- 
emption from  the  law,ib.  No  incidental 
applications  to  be  acceded  to,  unless  on 
examination  of  party,  12-13.  Truth  un- 
remittingly followed,  13-14. 

The  system  characterised,  vi.  475, 

505. 

compared  and  contrasted  with  Tech- 
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nioal  proeedniey  ii.  1 6d- 1 78 ;  yii.  1 97- 1 99, 

300. 
Natural  (or  domestic)  Procedure— Proposal 

to  have  recourse  to,yu.  320-321. 
Aeoount  of  the  ezisting  tribunals 

where  it  is  practised,  rii.  321. 
Course  prescribed  by,  in  relation  to 

recorery  of  debts,  yi.  135. 
Burden  of  proof  acoording  to,  vi.  136- 

137. 
Substitution  of,  to  technical,  urged 

in  Petition  for  justice,  t.  445. 
Natural  religion — Repugnance  of  oaths  to, 

T.  457-458. 
Natural  right— Conftision  produced  by  the 

expression,  iii.  218-219. 
Natural  and  imprescriptible  rights— Fallacy 

and  mischief  of  the  expression,  ii.  600- 

504. 
Nature — Personification  of  the  term,  and  its 

misapplied  use,  yiii.  125  u. 

—  Blackstone*s  use  of  the  term,  criticised, 
ii.  598. 

—  Improbability  and  impossibility  defined 
as  disconformity  to  the  established  course 
of.  Til.  83-84. 

—  Three  modes  of  disconformity  to  the 
coune  of,  yiz.,  in  toto,  in  degree,  and  in 
specie,  tIL  84-91. 

—  Statements  of  facts  disconformable  to 
the  course  of— Untrustworthiness  of  the 
eridence  on  which  they  hare  been  sup- 
ported, vii.  105-106. 

—  Motires  tending  to  produce  afiirmation 
of  and  belief  in,  statements  of  &ct8  dis- 
conformable to  the  course  of,  yii.  106-1 1 1 . 

—  Knowledge  of  the  course  of— Infiuence 
it  has  on  belief  tU.  91-98. 

Nature — Law  of— Meaning  of  the  tenn,Tii. 
83  n,  96. 

A  phenomenon  at  yariance  with 

a. wider  may  be  in  conformity  with  a 
narrower,  vii.  97. 

Reference  to,  by  the  Romanists, 

iu.  184. 

Uses  made  of  appeals  to,  i.  269, 

341,  412. 

Use  made  of  the  term  for  found- 
ing a  rule  of  action,  i.  9  n. 

Nature— The  state  of.  Blackstone's  re- 
marks on,  criticised,  i.  261-272.  See  Go- 
Temment. 

Nayal  force— Reduction  of,  as  preparatory 
to  a  plan  of  perpetual  peace,  ii.  550. 

Naval  timbe]v--Sugge8tions  for  securing  a 
supply  of,  viii.  421. 

Naval  warfare — (Characteristics  of,  as  com- 
pared with  land,  iv.  415. 

Navigation  laws— Warlike  principle  of  the, 
ii.  550. 

An  evil  suffered  for  the  purpose  of 

national  defence,  iii.  42. 

Navy— Expense  of  a,  necessitated  by  colo- 
nies, iv.  415. 


Navy — A  good  system  of  Pauper  manage- 
ment adapted  to  training  for  the,  viii.  421. 

—  as  compared  with  the  army — posterior 
in  order  of  existence  and  necessity,  but 
requires  more  skill  and  science,  iz.  334. 

—  Courts-martial  of — how  far  different 
from  those  of  the  army,  ix.  420-422. 

—  Provisions  in  Constitutional  Code  spe- 
cially applicable  to,  ix.  402-415.  See 
Defensive  Force— Sea. 

—  Provisions  applicable  to,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  in  common  with  the  army. 
See  Defensive  Force. 

—  Method  of  registering  the  stores  of,  by 
plans  and  models,  ix.  238-241. 

—  British — Numb^  of  high  ofiicials  in,  and 
costliness  of,  ix.  230. 

—  British — llie  quantity  of  supernumerary 
officers  in,  ix.  360-361. 

—  British — Abusive  system  of  reward  for 
services  in,  ii.  215. 

Navy  Board — Books  of,  an  example  of  offi- 
ciikl  evidence,  vi.  555. 

Navy — ^The  Merchant — Plan  for  protecting 
seamen  in,  from  oppression,  by  a  system  of 
Registration,  and  summary  acyudication 
on  complaints,  ix.  409-4 1 5.  See  Defensive 
Force — Ship-board  oppression  obviated. 

Navy-Mimster — Provisions  regarding,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  438-439.  To 
give  execution  and  effbet  to  the  Navy 
Code,  and  the  orders  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 438.  Functions,  and  the  subjects  on 
which  he  exercises  them,  438-439. 

Navy-Office — Obscurity  and  complexity  of 
the  transactions  in  the,  iii.  550. 

Ne  exeat,  &c. — Writ  of,  an  example  of  a  suit 
for  the  forthcomingness  of  the  person,  U.  47. 

Neal — John — Account  of,  x.  555-556. 

Letter  from,  x.  573-574. 

Information  from,  as  to  the  sittings 

of  the  American  Congress,  ix.  648. 

Information  from,  as  to  the  method 

of  admitting  Lawyers  to  practise  in  Ame- 
rica, ix.  656-658. 

His  suggestions  on  Bentham's  re- 
marks on  Simple  and  Federative  Govern- 
ments, ix.  661-662. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  —  Illustration 
from,  vL  519. 

Necessaries  of  life — Taxes  on,  are  infringe- 
ments of  security,  i.  319. 

Character  of  a  Tax  on,  ii.  573. 

Necessity — Nature  of  the  term  as  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  entity,  viii.  21 1. 

—  Pablic.  Employment  of  the  term  in  the 
French  Declaration  of  Rights,  iL  521. 

—  Wills  of,  as  distinguished  from  regular 
testaments,  vi.  541-542. 

—  Use  of,  as  an  argument  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence,  vii.  167. 

—  The  expression  does  not  imply  a  quality 
of  matter,  but  a  degree  of  persuasion,  vii. 
80  n. 
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Necker— <The  disinterestedness  and  honesty 
of,  IT.  374;  ix.291;x.87. 

—  An  instance  Against  Burke's  opinion  that 
gratnitons  pnbUe  serrice  is  profligate,  t. 
300. 

—  Charges  against,  by  Lord  Bristol,  z.  93. 

—  Incidental  notices  of,  L 1 63;  iii.  82-83  n  | 
It.  203n;x.l99. 

Neeker — Madame — Letter  from  Bentham 

to,  z.  197. 
Necromancy— Instance  of  a  term  which  has 

been  dropped  ont  of  the  Nomenclatnre  of 

Art  and  Science,  liii.  27. 
Needless-repetition -prohibiting  principle  in 

the  management   of  the  ChrestomAthic 

school,  Tiii.  53. 
Negative  acts  as  distingoished  from  positiTe, 

i.  36. 

—  fftcts  distinguished  from  podtiTe,  Ti.  217- 
218. 

—  quantities — Obscurities  in  the  subject  of 
the  multiplication  of,  cleared  up,  Tiii.  178. 

— .  exclusions  of  CTidence,  Tii.^562-563.  8w 

Exclusion. 
N^;otial)ility— Want  of,  in  the  case  of  Go- 

Temment   securities  as  compared  with 

Bank  Paper,  iii.  149-153. 
Negotiations  with  foreign  nations — Publicity 

as  to,  urged,  il.  554-560. 
Negris — Theodore,  of  Greece — Correspon- 
dence with,  as  to  a  CItiI  Code  for  Greece, 

IT.  585-587. 
Negro  SlaTos — Barbarous  punishment  of,  i. 

443-444. 
Neighbourhood — Offbnoes  against,  how  re- 

solTable  into  offences  agabst  indiTiduals, 

iiL  164  n. 

—  Ofenoes  against,  oonsidered  as  semi- 
public  offence,  L  97, 100. 

Ntmo  tenetur  9eip9um  acoiiMr^^Critscism 
on  the  maxim,  Tii.  445. 

Origin  of  the  maxim,  Tii.  458. 

Nepean — SlrETan.  Bentham's  negotiations 
with,  as  to  the  Panopticon,  It.  217;  x. 
250,  294,  301,  307, 385 ;  xL  99, 112, 118, 
120, 139, 141, 142. 

Casual  notices  of,  x.  359,  860. 

Nepean— Mrs  ETan— Letter  to,  x.  343. 

Nephelognoey.  lUustratiTe  of  the  rise  of 
new  branches  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Tiii. 
27. 

Nero — ^Allusion  to,  ix.  605. 

Netherlands— Report  to  the  King  of  the,  on 
Houses  of  Peers,  examined.  It.  427-429. 

Neutrality — ^The  armed,  an  illustration  of 
an  International  Judicature,  ix.  552. 

NeuTille — 11  Hyde  de.  Statement  of,  on  the 
compantiTenumbersof  naTal  and  military 
officers  in  France  and  England,  ix.  408. 

New  Grenada — ^The  document  by  which  the 
study  of  Bentham's  works  was  reintro- 
duced in,  X.  553. 

New  Insimction  System— Who  the  origi- 
nators of,  Tiii.  5. 


New  Jersey— The  Penitentiary  system  as 
adopted  in.  It.  213. 

New  Lanark— The  Establishment  at,  z.476- 
477. 

New  opinions — The  Tanity  of  »  wish  to  pro- 
mulgate, will  not  create,  x.  145-146. 

New  Shoreham — Case  o^  for  corruption,  L 
484. 

New  SoBth  Wales.  Breach  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  illegalities,  in  the  GoTemment 
of,  as  exposed  in  '  APlea  for  the  Oonstitii- 
tion,"  It.  251-284.  Preface— an  Act  pass- 
ed, but  not  retrospectiTe,  251-252.  Sean- 
tineds  of  legislatiTO  proTision,  252-253^ 
Consequences — arbitrary  acts,  some  good 
in  themselTCS,  others  OTil,  253-254.  The 
power  of  legislation  so  neeessary  to  be 
lodged  somevdiere  on  the  foundation  of  a 
new  colony  here  omitted— judicial  power 
only  giTon,  254-255.  Dhision  <Kf  the 
population  into  classes,  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  incidence  of  the  goTomor's 
power  on  each,  255-257.  OTer  persons 
not  of  the  oonriot  class  or  in  the  service 
of  the  crown,  could  haTO  no  legal  autho- 
rity without  forther  power  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  257-258.  Power  of  the  erown 
to  legisUte  by  Charter,  if  it  existed  in  the 
case  of  America^  giTon  up,  258-259.  This 
power,  when  exercised,  shown  to  haTe 
been  illegal,  259-261.  Charter  oannot  be 
i^plicable  to  a  colony  in  existence,  as  it 
presumes  gift  and  receipt,  261-263.  If 
the  laws  of  England  be  transported  to 
the  colony,  the  courts  for  putting  them  in 
foroe  cannot  also  put  in  force  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  governor,  whidi  would 
therefore  fall  from  non-exeeutioii,  263- 
265.  Law  officers  of  the  crown  not  in- 
follible— their  mistakes  in  this  depart- 
ment, 265-266.  The  decidon  in  the  Gre- 
nada case  shows  the  goTomor's  ordinanoes 
to  be  null— criticism  on  that  case,  266- 
269.  GoTomor's  illegal  ordinances  for 
proTcntion  of  famine,  269-27 1 .  Attempts 
at  the  suppression  of  drunkenness,  271- 
272.  CouTicts  whose  sentences  had  ex- 
pired, detained — aTowedly  from  acciden- 
tal circumstances,  but  design  suspected, 
272-275.  These  expirees  kept  in  a  state 
of  bondage  during  the  illegal  detention, 
275-276.  Breaches  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  by  illegal  confinement  beyond  seas, 
277-278.  Coke's  authority  to  show  that 
it  is  an  iuTasiim  of  Magna  Qmrta,  278- 

279.  Transgression  of  Petition  of  Bights 
in  proclamation  of  martial  law,  &c.,  279- 

280.  Breaches  of  Bill  of  Rights— dis- 
;  pensing    power — ari^itrary   punishment 

— ^instituting  courts  without  Parliamen- 
tary authority — ^IcTying  taxes— legifll*- 
tion  without  election— illegal  and  cmel 
punishments,  280-282.  Transgression  of 
recent  statutes,  282-284.    How  far  it  is 
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safe  in  legudatiiig  for  the  flitnre  to  let  sneh 
inaagrwawB  pass  nimoticed,  ib. 

New  South  Wales— Illegal  truuportatioii 
to,  and  detention  in— Letters  to  Dnmont 
and  to  Charles  Abbot  on,  si.  127-134. 

ConeipondeneewithMiUO'Cu^ 

Wright  as  to  tiie  unheard  oomplaints  of 
certain  free  settlers  against  the  abuses 
in,  z.  46iM66. 

Estimate  of  its  phjsieal  proper- 
ties 88  a  colony,  z.  586. 

Charaoter  of  the  natives  of,  and 

its  influence  on  the  imported  population, 
It.  182. 

The  Finoptioon  system  shown  to 

be  preferable  to  transportation  to.  It. 
173-248.    fi^  Transportation. 

General  remarks  on  transporta- 
tion to,  i.  491-497.   £Sm  Transportation. 

Collins  on,  quoted.    See  Collins. 

New  trial-~Consideration  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  remedy  of,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sufficient eridence,  vii.  164. 

Motions  for,  animadverted  on,  yi. 

104,413,415;  vii.  166. 

InTolres  a  preliminary  motion-suit, 

v.  621. 

New  York.  The  Penitentiary  system,  as 
adopted  in,  i.  603 ;  It.  213, 217, 236. 

The  ballot,  as  practised  in,  ill.  659. 

Nature  of  the  suflrage  in,  adduced 

in  illustration,  iii.  612. 

Plan  for  the  instruction  and  moral 

improvement  of  the  Irish  labourers  in,  z. 
600-603. 

Newark  Herald— Pamphlet,  called  a  Vindi- 
cation of,quoted  on  the  Packing  of  Special 
Juries,  V.  102-104  n. 

Newcastle— Duke  of,  (the  first)  forced  into 
war,  U.  669. 

(the  first)  noticed,  z.  81. 

(the  fourth) — Tyranny  of,  at  elec- 
tions, iv.  436  n. 

Newgate — ^Illustration  of  prison  discipline 
from,  i.  426. 

—  Defects  in  its  position  and  construction, 
rendering  it  liable  to  attacks  from  mobs, 
iv.  106. 

Newspaper— Hints  respecting  the  conduc- 
ting of  a,  in  a  partially  civilized  state, 
viii.  681-683.  Advertisements  of  sales, 
exhibitions,  &c.,  681.  Accidents,  ib. 
Offences — service  due  to  public  security, 
ib.  Proceedings  of  courts,  ib.  Deaths— 
with  periodical  enumerations,  if  obtain- 
able, ib.  Births,  681-682.  Comparative 
statistics,  with  a  view  to  other  States, 
682.  Reference  of  all  public  proceedings 
to  the  greatest-happiness  principle,  ib. 
Stock  of  foreign  newspapers,  ib.  Educa- 
tion of  youth  as  editors,  ib.  Stock  of 
matter  pre-arranged  for  trying  which  is 
the  most  interesting,  682-683. 

Newspapers — comparative  estimate  of  those 


of  Britain,  France,  and  America,  viii. 
682. 
Newspapers — Advertisements  in — Project 
for  facilitating  reference  to,  z.  322-323. 

—  The  leading  instruments  of  the  Public- 
opinion  Tribunal,  viiL  665. 

—  The  operations  of,  in  respect  to  public 
opinion,  compared  with  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary judicatories,  viii.  666-668. 

—  The  power  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 
official  Judicatories,  viiL  668-672. 

—  Proper  qualifications  of,  viii.  580-681. 
Constancy,  680.  Frequency,  ib.  Variety 
— admizture  of  politics  with  other  mai- 
ters,  ib.  Impartiality— consideration  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  practicable  for  a 
newspaper  to  have  two  editors,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  leading  questions  in  poli- 
tics, 680-581. 

—  Enlightening  effects  of,  i.  668. 

—  Effect  of  suppression  of— Removal  of  the 
protection  wUch  the  Public-opinion  Tri- 
bunal holds  out  to  the  poor— currency 
for  private  defiunation,  iz.  63-68. 

—  History  of  their  acquiring  the  privilege 
of  publishing  Parliamentary  debates,  ii. 
316. 

—  Accounts  of  important  trials  in,  as  ef- 
fecting publicity  and  control,  vi.  377. 

—  The  influence  o^  proportioned  to  the  fre- 
quency of  their  recurrence,  zi.  18. 

Newton — ^Tribute  to  his  merit  as  a  philo- 
sopher, viiL  129. 

—  noticed,  ii.  312;  vi.  206 ;  viii.  37^  106  n, 
174, 177, 178;  z.  688. 

Newton — Rev.  R. — Opinion  of,  on  Univer- 
sity oaths,  V.  195-196  n,228. 

Nicaragua— Lake  of.  Plan  for  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  through,  iL  661- 
662. 

Nice — Visited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 
Russia,  z.  160. 

Nicholas— The  Emperor,  noticed,  iz.  133. 

Nickolls— Rev.  R.  B.— Letter  from,  to  Bent- 
ham,  z.  460. 

Nicolai  of  Berlin — The  case  of,  vii.  106. 

Night  attendance  by  judges — Provisions  for 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  iz.  641-642. 

Nisi  prius — Number  of  witnesses  cited  to, 
compared  with  number  ezamined,  vii. 
636  n. 

Nismes — visited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 
Russia,  z.  160. 

Nitrous  ozide  gas — Letter  from  Dr  Roget 
on  the  preparation  o^  z.  342-343. 

Nobility— Evil  effects  of  a,  iv.  432-441.  A 
means  of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  the 
monarch,  432-437.  Honour  and  dignity, 
which  form  an  ezcuse  for  obtaining  pub- 
lic money,  437-441. 

—  Ezemptions  of,from  punishment,  ii.  196. 

—  Hereditary.  Effect  of,  on  the  fimd  for 
rewarding  services,  ii.  201. 

—  Decaye£     Principle  that  they  should 
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be  Bnpported  by  the  statei  combated,  t. 

305-807. 
Nobility— &«  Aristocracy  :  Lords :  Peers. 
Nocturnal  irruption  as  an  aggravation  of 

corporal  injury,  L  165, 168. 
Nolumus  leget  Anglia  nuUari — Uses  to 

which  the  expression  is  applied,  vi.  148; 

▼ii.  298. 
NpMBNCLATURB — Now,  ueoessary  for  new 
>/^idea8,i.  49. 

-t/^Legal.    Deficiencies  of,  i.  1 1 0  n  *. 
•^''^Ijegal.    The  importance  of  improying, 

and  the  prejudices  arrayed  against  iuK 

prpvement,  iii.  270-274. 
^f^^iegaL    The   inaptness   of,   shown   in 

Blackstone's  commentary,  i.  237-288. 
■^Difficulty  of  assigning  a,  for  instruments 

of  procedure,  ii.  25-27. 
-p^f  political  fUlacies,  ii.  882-383. 
— -  Creation  and  adaptation  of,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reference,  ii.  382-883. 
't-^'^  apt,  will  be  chosen  by  those  haying 

the  general  interest — a  yague  by  those 

haying  their  own  sinister  interest  at  heart, 
(>.  455-456. 

—  Fallacious  objections  to,  iL  463;464. 
-^Confflderations  liS  to,  in  relation  to  titles, 

iii.  189-190. 
-VOfficial— Diversities  of,  iii.  196.  ^ 
~^  The  received.   Difficulties  which  the  aur 
thor  had  to  overcome  with  regard  to,  in 
the  View  of  a  Complete  Code,  iii.  209. 

—  characterixed  as  classifioftion,  iii.  252. 
-b^' fixation  of,  in  legislative  acts,  iii.  592- 

593. 

—  The  want  of  a  fixed,  canses  dispute  and 
I  litigation,  v.  600. 

-^^^Thd  general  advantages  of,  iii.  171  ;  vi^ 
jU2. 

*  arid  wills — Inaptitude  of  the  existing, 
in  England,  vi.  549-550. 

—  Use  of  single  words  for,  viii.  65  n  ♦. 

—  Difficulty  of  giving  a  definition  of,  when 
it  happens  to  be  in  popular  use,  and  the 
subject  of  debate,  viii.  107. 

—  Unapt.  Preserved  by  adepts,  who  un- 
willing to  give  the  uninitiated  a  simpler 
approach  to  their  knowledge,  viii.  188-184. 

—  llie  Linncan,  examined,  viii.  269-270. 

—  Necessity  of  preserving  uniformity  in, 
in  all  discourse,  viii.  315. 

Nomenclature  and  classification — Connexion 
between,  ii.  382. 

Essay  on,  viii.  63-128;— 

Plan  of  Essay  on,  viiL  68-64.  De- 
fects in  English  and  other  languages,  ib. 
Reason — not  holding  in  view  useful  pur- 
poses, ib.  Objections  to  inquiry  on  ground 
of  abstruseness,  answered,  ib. 

Properties  desirable  in  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  a  branch  of  art  and  science, 
with  reference  to  ordinary  and  systema- 
tic purposes,  viii.  64-66.  Ordinary  for 
single    denomination   of  the    sufctiect— 


systematic  for  a  denomination  to  connect 
it  vrith  a  system,  64-65.  Qnalificatioiis 
applicable  to  both  Purposes— Ksleamess, 
&c,  65.  Qualifications  for  systematic 
purposes  to  show  relation  with  the  others 
of  the  system,  whether  of  identity  or  di- 
Tcrsity,  65-66. 

Nomenclature  and  classification — Imper- 
fections incident  to  the  denominations 
adopted  in,  viiL  66-68.  Unexpressiveness, 
or  fiulure  to  convey  so  much  as  might 
be  conveyed  of  the  nature  of  the  thing 
expressed,  66.  Misexpression  when  it 
conveys  a  notion  of  something  difibrenty 
ib.  Considerations  as  to  how  far  usage 
may  obviate  such  essential  defects,  3). 
Always  involve  self-contradiction  in  dis- 
course, and  leave  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  field  covered,  66-67.  Natural  His- 
tory and  Natural  Philosophy  instances, 
in  the  difficulty  which  the  young  have  in 
clearly  comprehending  their  extent,  67. 
The  obscurity  created  in  the  whole  field 
of  art  and  science  by  the  defects,  67-68. 

Inaptitude  of  the  i^tpellatives 

Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics,  adduced  in  illustration  of, 
viii.  68-70.    {See  these  heads.) 

Causes  of  the  inaptitude  of  the 

expressions  **  Natural  History,"  &c.,  viii. 
70-71.  Narrowness  of  the  field  when 
discoveries  first  made,  and  its  later  ex- 
pansion, 70.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
instances,  70-71. 

Course  to  be  taken  for  firaming 

the  most  perfect  encyclopedical  system  of, 
practicable,  viii,  71-78.  As  to  the  sub- 
jects an  accurate  but  not  minute  know- 
ledge requisite,  71.  Method  adopted, 
theexhauBtiveorbi(Vircate,71-72.  Though 
the  extent  to  which  tiiis  can  be  carried 
be  small,  it  is  so  far  a  clear  gain,  71. 
Language,  the  Greek,  72.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  arts  and  sciences  must  be 
the  field — D' Alembert  sets  out  with  science 
only,  72-78. 

D'Alembert's  Encyclopedical  map 

an  instance  of  imperfection  in,  viii.  73-82. 
See  EncydopedicaL 

• Specimen  of  a  new  encyclopedi- 
cal Sketch  accompanying  a  table  of,  viiL 
82-95.    See  EncydopedicaL 

Exphuiations  relative  to  the  Ency- 
clopedical Sketch  and  Table  of,  viii.  95-98. 

.^ Use  of  the  synoptic  encydopedi- 

oal  Table  of,  viu.  98-100. 

Application  of  Exhanstive  or  Bi- 

ftiroate  division  to,  viii.  101*126.  See 
Biihrcate. 

In  what  cases  new  names  desir- 
able and  likely  to  be  employed  in,  viii. 
126-128. 

Nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons — Posi* 
Uon  of,  X.  235-237. 
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Nomography,  or  the  art  of  inditing  laws,  iii. 
231-283,^ 

—  Nature  of  the  subject  stated — form,  not 
substance  of  the  laws,  iii.  233. 

—  Relation  of,  to  the  goTemment  of  a  pri- 
yate  family,  iii.  233-234. 

—  Relation  of,  to  Logic,  iii.  234. 

—  Relation  of,  to  the  Pannomion  or  uniyer- 
sal  code,  iii.  234-235. 

—  Relation  of,  to  proposal  and  Petition  in 
legislation,  iii.  235. 

—  Relation  of,  to  priTateDeontology,iii.  235. 

—  General  obserrations  on  the  end  in  yiew 
in,  iU.  235-236. 

—  The  general  end  of— Relatiye  notoriety 
of  the  substance  of  the  laws,  iii.  236- 
237. 

—  The  particular  ends  of— Methods  of 
ayoiding  obstructions  to  notoriety,  iii. 
237-238. 

—  Imperfections  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
olassified,  iii.  238-239. 

—  Imperfections  with  reference  to,  iii.  239- 
241.  Of  the  first  order—- ambiguity,  239- 
240.  Obscurity  and  oyerbnlkiness — ab- 
solute and  relatiye,  ib.     Of  the  second 

[  order — Unsteadiness  in  expression,  un- 
steadiness in  import.  Redundancy,  Long- 
windedness,  Entanglement,  want  of  helps 
to  intellection,  Disorderliness,  240.  Ck>n- 
nezion  between  the  two  sets,  240-241. 

—  Deprayity  of  the  style  of  English  sta- 
tutes, as  illustrating  defects  in,  iii.  241- 
242. 

—  Uncognoscibility  as  a  defect  in,  ilL  243- 
244. 

—  Ambiguity  and  obscurity  as  defects  in, 
iii.  244-245. 

—  oyerbnlkiness  as  a  defect  in,  iii.  246-247. 

—  Unsteadiness  in  respect  of  expression 
and  of  import  as  defects  in,  iii  247. 

—  Redundancy  as  a  defect  in,  iii.  247-248. 

—  Longwindedness  as  a  defect  in,  iii.  248- 
249. 

—  Complexity  productiye  of  entanglement 
in,  iii.  249-250. 

—  Nakedness  in  respect  of  helps  to  intel- 
lection as  a  defect  in,  iii.  250-251.  Illus- 
tration in  the  want  of  abbreyiated  refer- 
ences in  English  statutes,  ib. 

—  Unapt  arrangement  and  disorderly  col- 
location as  defects  in,  iii.  252-253. 

—  Remedies  for  ambiguity  in,  iii.  253-255. 
Cases  unsusceptible,  253.  Rules  for 
ayoiding  miscoUocation,  253-255. 

—  Remedies  for  oyerbulkiness  in,  iii.  255- 
259.  Distribution  into  parts,  255.  Nil 
{dUnum,  ib.  Unumique  toftim,  ib.  Nil 
prcBtMturum,  255-256.  Way  in  which 
different  persons  may  be  affected  by  the 
same  portion  of  law,  with  a  yiew  to 
letting  each  know  his  share,  256-258. 
Cases  where  a  number  jointly  affected, 
258-259.    Modes  of  notification^  259. 


Nomography— -Necessity  of  attendance  in^ 
to  the  purty  seryed  and  the  party  bur- 
dened with  obseryance,  iii.  259.  Former 
warrant  for  existence  of  the  law— know- 
ledge by  latter  the  sanction  of  its  obe- 
dience, ib. 

—  Rules  for  ayoiding  redundancy  in,  and 
obtaining  steadiness  and  certainty,  iii. 
260-264.    See  Laws. 

—  Remedies  for  longwindedness  in,  by 
confining  sentences  to  single  propositions, 
&c.,  iii.  264-265. 

—  Helps  to  intellection  in,  iii.  265-268. 
Diyision  and  subdiyision,  with  marks  for 
reference,  265-266.  Numbers  as  a  means 
of  designating  the  extent  of  subdiyision, 
266-267.  Employment  of  substantiyes 
with  auxiliaries,  in  preference  to  yerbs, 
267-268. 

—  Remedies  for  nuscoUocation  in,  iii.  268- 
269. 

—  The  nature  and  deriyation  of,  y.  270  n. 
Nomothetic  Groyemment,or  Goyemment  by 

Legislation — Position  of,  as  a  branch  of 
Ethics  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  yiii.  94. 

Non-demand  of  judicial  interference  from 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it — a  cause  of  in- 
justice, yi.  30. 

Non-disappointment  principle — Definition 
of,  and  application  to  projected  reforms, 
y.  266-267,  413-414,  419. 

—  in    reference  to  expectation  of 

change,  iy.  527. 

See   Disappointment-preyenting 

principle. 

Non-existence — The  idea  of,  is  that  of  ab- 
sence extended,  yiii.  210. 

Non-lawyers — Why  the  introduction  to  Ra- 
tionale of  Eyidence  appealed  to,  yi.  5-6. 

Non  liquet — No  yerdict  expressiye  of,  in 
England,  ii.  157. 

Non-notoriety  of  contracts,  &c.,  an  evil 
remedied  by  Preappointed  eyidence,  yi. 

5n. 

Non-penal  procedure — View  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  to  which  eyidence  applies  in,  yi. 
215-216. 

Non-redundance — a  property  desirable  in  a 
language,  yiii.  191. 

Non-re&'ligibility  clause — Opinion  of,  ex- 
pressed in  tract  on  the  proposed  Portu- 
guese Constitution,  yiii.  483-485. 

principle — Discussion  with  Dr  Bow- 
ring  on,  X.  528-530. 

Non-responsion,  and  false  or  eyasive  respon- 
sion,  as  evidence  of  delinquency,  vii.  24-29. 

Nonsense — ^more  readily  believed  than  facts 
simply  improbable,  vii.  111. 

Nonsense  psychology,  nonsense  ethics,  non- 
sense pisteutics,  &c.,  compared  to  non- 
sense verses,  vi.  239. 

Nooscopic  Pneumatology,orthe  Philosophy 
of  the  intellectual  faculties— Position  o^ 
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in  an  Enoydopedioal  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Soienee,  yiii.  88. 

Division  of,  into  Pladoeoopio  and 

Coenonesioscopio,  viii.  90-91. 

Norman  French — Use  of,  in  law,  a  device  of 
the  Technical  system,  v.  448-449. 

Abolition  of  the  nse  of,  opposed  by 

lawyers,  t.  15. 

Norman  Kings — Alteration  of  the  jndicato- 
ries  by  the,  n.  151-152. 

Normans— Felony  introduced  by  the,  1. 
505. 

North — Lord — ^Account  of  an  overture  made 
by,  to  the  Rockingham  party,  x.  102-103. 

Allusion  to  the  position  of  the  Minis- 
try of,  i.  251. 

Casual  notices  of,  v.  228, 299;  z.  56, 

62,  564. 

North — Chief-Justice  and  Keeper,  noticed, 
vii.  285  n. 

North — Rev.  John — Letter  from,  to  Bent- 
ham,  z.  416. 

North — Hon.  Roger — ^His  account  of  the 
conflicts  between  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  V.  493;  vil«  382  n. 

Northampton  Tables  of  Mortality— The,  no- 
ticed, viii.  410-411  n. 

Norton — Sir  Fletcher — His  conduct  to 
Wilkes,  X.  45. 

Norway — Allusion  to  the  absence  of  an 
aristocracy  in,  viii.  467. 

Nosology — Etymology  of,  and  place  in  the 
Chnwtomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 
36. 

Notables— Assembly  of,  in  France.  Method 
of  taking  votes  in,  ii.  348. 

Notarial  authentication,  vi.  523  n. 

Notaries — Not  so  much  Lawyers  as  Regis- 
trars, iv.  819. 

—  Advantage  of  having,  as  witnesses  to 
deeds,  vL  525-526. 

—  Use  of,  for  securing  the  propriety  of  a 
contract,  vi.  526-529.  To  see  that  the  exe- 
cutor be  not  legally  incapacitated,  that 
it  be  not  ii^urious  to  his  interest,  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  that  it  be  not  il- 
legal, 526-527.  Operations— attestation, 
interrogation  of  the  party,  and  notifica- 
tion of  the  law,  527-528.  0>ntracts  pecu- 
liarly calling  for  notification,  528-529. 

—  Honorary — Proposed,  vi.  529-530.  Jus- 
tices, clergymen,  schoolmasters,  ftc,  530. 

—  in  France — The  integrity  of,  as  a  class, 
with  illustrationB,  v.  408. 

Notation,  as  a  security  for  trustworthiness 

of  evidence,  vi.  284. 
Notation  and  recordation  of  testimony,  vi. 

408-419;— 
Uses  as  applied  to  orally  delivered 

testimony,  vi.  408-410.    Uses  to  Judge, 

409.    To  suitors  as  a  security,  409-410. 

For  purposes  of  appeal,  ib. 
in  what  cases  to  be  employed,  vi. 

410-412.  Division  of  causes  into  reoorda- 


tion-worthy  and  non-recordatlon-wurthy, 
41 0.  Criterion  of  importanoe,  411.  Per- 
mission to  latter  being  recorded  on  party 
paying  ezjpense,  ib.  Cases  having  a  pe- 
culiar daun,  412. 

Notation  and  Recordation— How  to  be  per- 
formed, vL  412-414.  Extent  of  minute- 
ness, 412.  Interrogations  as  well  as  an- 
8wer6,ib.  Judge  should  record  for  his  own 
use — ^instance.  Judges' notes,  413.  There 
should  be  an  official  short-hand  writer,4I4. 

Practice  of,  in  English  law,  vi.  414- 

415.  Summary  procedure  before  Justices, 
&C.,  414.    Regular  procedure,  415. 

Authentioation  in  the  case  of,  vi 

415-419.  None  required  to  Judge's  notes 
for  his  own  use,  415-416.  Dangers  to  be 
obviated,  416.  Methods  for  obviating, 
416-419. 

Note  Annuities.  Project  for  the  conversion 
of  Stock  into,  iii.  105-153. 

Correspondence  witii  Sir  George  Rose 

on,  X.  359-361. 

Correspondence  and  oontroversy  with 

Vansittart  and  Dr  Beeke  as  to  the  prae- 
ticability  and  usefhiness  of,  x.  364-373. 

Notes — ^Whether  they  ought  to  be  c<msult- 
able  in  delivering  testimony,  vL  31, 886- 
392.  Cases  in  which  chiefly  required — 
complexity,  figures,  length  of  narrative, 
&c.,  386-387.  Directions  for  regulating 
the  privilege,  387.  Matters  thai  should 
be  inquired  into  as  to  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  document,  388.  Notes  with- 
out interrogation  would  be  on  a  par  with 
affidavit  evidence,  389.  Illustrations 
cited  from  Englidi  practice  ;  Extracts 
from  a  book  refosed  as  evidence,  389-390. 
Criticism  on  the  case,  891-392. 

—  Judges' — ^Authority  of,  in  evidence,  vL 
413,  415. 

—  All  persons  should  be  free  to  take,  of 
evidence,  vi.  356. 

—  Reasons  for  giving  the  substance  of 
Chrestomathia  in  the  form  of,  viii.  7. 

—  to  legislative  enactments — Reasons  for, 
iii.  323. 

Notes — Bank.  Reasons  why  they  dreulate 
on  less  advantageous  terms  than  Exche- 
quer Bills,  iii.  149-153. 

See  Paper  Money. 

Note-taking  as  a  test  of  intellection  in  edu- 
cation, viii  45. 

as  a  branch  of  the  Chrestomathie , 

system  of  Instruction,  viii.  40, 51. 

a  means  of  publicity  in  Courts  of 

Justice,  vi.  354. 

Notice  in  Litigations — Chicaneries  about, 
presented  as  a  grievance  in  Petition  for 
justice,  V.  524. 

—  Chicaneries  about,  examined  in  the  Ra- 
tionale of  Evidence,  vii  249-255.  Analy- 
sis of  the  different  kinds  adopted  in  prac- 
tice, 249-250.    Method  proposed  for  ob- 
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▼iftting,  by  prelinintfy  meeting^  9m^  250. 
fidld  reoeiyed  when  it  hai  not  been,  and 
not  received  when  it  has,  in  pimetioe,  250- 
252. 
Notiee— Emptoyment  of  letter-poet  for  the 
purpose  0^  iii.  378,  379. 

—  Secnrity  Dnr  the  means  of  eommnnioat- 
ing,  in  proposed  Dispatch  Court,  iii  418- 
419. 

^-  made  in  English  practice  in  snch aman- 
ner  as  not  to  be  reoeired  by  the  party,  iii. 
419  n. 

—  in  English  practice,  worded  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  obeyed,  yii.  417-418. 

—  Sham,  in  English  procedure,  Tii.  53  n. 

—  The  kind  called  Destringaa^Delays  oc- 
casioned by,  TiL  221. 

Notification— The  snbjects  of,  with  refer- 
ence to  creating  securities  ngainst  misrule 
through  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal,  Tiii. 
672-573.  Ordinances,  trancfgresdons,  and 
suffrages,  ib. 

—  Means  of,  with  respect  to  ordinances, 
▼ill  573-575. 

—  as  to  transgressions — Utility  o^  and  ob- 
stadee  to^  Tiii  577-579. 

-—  as  to  suffirages  :  newspapers,  letter-post, 
&c,  579-583. 

—  of  laws  to  those  interested — Modes  of, 
in.  259. 

—  for  the  purposes  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence,  Ti.  512. 

Notoriety— The  general  end  of  the  art  of 
inditing  laws,  iiL  237-238. 

—  of  a  ihct,  is  evidence  admitted  to  be  com- 
plete in  English  practice,  vi.  277-278. 

N6tre  Dame — Illustration  of  French  law, 

in  a  charge  of  stealing  the  bell  of,  vii. 

52  n. 
Nottingham — Lord,  noticed,  Ti.  534  n. 
Nonailles — ^Petei^-a  Flench  refugee,  and 

acquaintance  of  Bentham,  x.  53. 
Nouns — ^whether  prior  or  posterior  to  yerbs 

in  the  order  of  abstraction,  TiiL  326. 

—  coigugate,  a  preferable  word  to  decline, 
for  expressing  the  modiilcations  o(  viii. 
323-324. 

—  Irregular— Fragments  of  language  an- 
terior to  the  use  of  systematic  inaction, 
Yiii.  327. 

—  SubstantiTe-~«n  exhaustire  division  of, 
to  be  found  in  the  names  of  real  and  fic- 
titious entities,  viii.  119. 

—  Substantive,  with  auxiliaries— Employ- 
ment of,  in  legislation,  in  preference  to 
verbs,  iii.  267-268. 

—  Substantive,  as  a  department  of  gram- 
mar, vilL  345-347.  Name  of  an  entity  real 
or  fictitious,  345.  Cases— for  expression 
of  relation  between  it  and  other  entities, 
845-346.  {8e4  Case.)  Gender— an  en- 
cumbrance in  common  names,  346-347. 
Number — ^necessary  to  have  signs  for  it, 
but  simplicity  a  desideratum,  347. 


Nouns— Verbal.  Preferred  to  veibs  as  more 
distinct,  viiL  315-316. 

Novelty  as  an  argument  against  a  measure 
— Fallacy  o^u.  410-411. 

*-  A  fallacy  urged  against  improvement, 
V.  417. 

Nuisance— Character  of  the  offence  of,  i. 
369. 

Nullification  the  main  instrument  of  deci- 
sions not  on  the  merits,  v.  477. 

—  Principle  of,  in  judicial  procedure,  vii. 
255-260.  Either  on  plaintifTs  or  defen- 
dant's side — generally  latter,  255-256. 
Evils  enumerated,  256.  Uncertainty  of 
the  law,  ex  pott  faxXo  law,  punishment 
misplaced,  pardon  misplaced,  ib.  Ded- 
sions  upon  and  not  upon  the  merits,  257. 
i^ibbles,  257-258.  Arbitrary  power  to 
judges  to  be  strict  or  lax  as  they  think 
fit,  258-259.  Weak  enforcement  of  penal 
law,  ib.  Amelioration  of  it  urged  as  a 
substitute,  260. 

—  Statute  law  contemned  in  the  practice 
of,  vii.  813. 

—  What  involved  in,  vi.  65  n*. 

—  of  contracts  because  they  are  not  com- 
mitted to  writing,  vi.  128-134.  Stt  Ex- 
clusion of  Evidence. 

—  of  informal  contracts,  vi.  65,  84,  517- 
521.    jSm  Formalities. 

—  of  evidence  gives  impunity  to  mendacity, 
vi.26. 

—  Bad  evidence  made  conclusive  by,  vi. 
24. 

—  in  the  case  of  informal  documents  super- 
added to  formal,  vi.  134-135. 

—  of  deeds  for  want  of  formalities — Pun- 
idies  innocent  employer  and  gives  culpa- 
ble lawyer  new  litigation,  v.  409-410;  vii. 
261-262. 

Nullity  of  contracts — Proper  causes  of,  i. 
331-338. 

Number  in  grammar — Nature  of  the  propo- 
sition involved  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  viii.  190. 

—  in  substantives— an  expression  necessary 
for,  but  simplicity  »  desideratum,  viii. 
347. 

—  in  the  grammar  of  verbe— Meaning  of 
the  term,  viii.  849. 

—  Sciences  involving  the  predicament  of, 
viii.  287-288. 

—  of  witnesses— Effect  o^  on  probative 
force,  vi.  221. 

Numbers— Arithmetical.  Utility  of,  as  a 
means  of  reference,  iiL  250. 

—  Use  of,  in  fecilitating  reference  to  parts 
of  documents,  v.  442-443. 

—  Propriety  of  putting  in  words  mstead  of 
figures,  on  important  occasions,  vi.  536. 

Numeration  of  paragn^yhs— Advantages  of^ 
in  written  evidence,  vL  441-443,  485. 

Nuncupative  will — Statute  of  fhwds  as  to, 
vi.  546-547. 
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Nandoomar^IUustTation  from  the  fate  of, 

1.187. 
NnSez — ^Don  Toribio.    Letter  of,  to  the  aa- 

thor,  on  codification,  ir.  572-573. 
His  analytiod  view  of  Bentham*8 

opinions,  viii.  466,  544. 
poblishes  in  Spain,  The  Spirit  of 

Bentham,  xi.  19. 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  quoted,  vii.  89,  98, 

100. 


Gates — Titus,  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of, 
characterized,  iy.  281. 

•^ The  pexjuries  of,  an  illustration  of  an 

epidemic  destroying  the  &culty  of  dis- 
covering truth  in  the  public  mind,  m. 
117  n. 

Oath — A  security  equiralent  to  the  inten- 
tion of,  should  be  exacted  from  all  liti- 
gants making  statements,  t.  11. 

—  before  arrest  in  mesne  process — Futility 
of,ii.  110. 

Oaths — The  needlessness  and  mischieyous- 
nees,  as  well  as  anti-christianity,  of,  ex- 
posed in  «  Swear  not  at  all,"  y.  187-229. 

•^  Enactments  as  to,  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Swear  not  at  all,''  y.  189. 

—  Incongruity  of  the  assumption  on  which 
benefits  of,  founded,  y.  191-193.  Cere- 
mony described,  191.  The  assertory  oatii 
fidsely  distinguished  from  the  promissory, 
191-192.  Predicates  authority  oyer  the 
Almighty  to  put  the  a<yuration  in  force 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mere 
ceremony,  192.  Punishment  would  be 
the  same  for  mendacity,  or  else  the  Al- 
mighty increases  it  at  the  bidding  of  man, 
193.  Absurdity  illustrated  in  different 
persons  taking  oaths  of  opposite  tendency, 
ib. 

—  Mischieyousness  of  the  instrument  in  a 
general  point  of  yiew,  y.  1 93- 1 95.  Theory, 
that  bad  oaths  are  null,  is  only  the  feeling 
of  the  person  who  expresses  it — ^held 
binding  by  those  who  take  them,  ib. 

—  Insufficiency  of,  as  a  security  against 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness  in  eyi- 
dence,  y.  195-197.  Cuistom-honse  and 
uniyeipity  oaths,  195.  Oxford,  ib.  No  in- 
ference that  the  same  persons  who  break 
these  oaths  would  giye  false  testimony — 
only  shows  that  the  oath  mt  te  nothing, 
196-197. 

—  Recognition  of  the  inutility  of,  in  Par- 
liamentary practice,  y.  197. 

•^  Mischief  of,  in  contributing  to  the  men- 
dacity-license granted  by  judges,  y.  197- 
200.  Ab  only  in  this  shape  that  men- 
dacity punished,  held  licensed  in  all  other 
shapes,  ib. 


Oaths — Their  tendency  to  weaken  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  laws,  y.  201-204.  Putting 
exclusion  on  some  of  the  best  classee  of 
evidence— Quakers,  &c.,  201-202.  Either 
encumber  acts  as  to  new  offences,  or 
omitted  render  them  null,  202.  Ineon- 
yeniences  where  left  to  arbitriment  of 
judge,  ib.  Not  sanctioned  by  the  Arbi- 
tration Act,  203-204. 

—  Consciences  of  jurymen  bewildered  and 
enslaved  by,  y.  204-205.  Obliged  to 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  judge, 
who  thus  exercises  a  sort  of  priesteraft^  ib. 

—  Force  given  by,  to  the  enterprises  of 
male&ctors  by  affording  them  a  bond  of 
union,  y.  205-206. 

—  Excuses  for  abuse  of  prerogative  by  the 
Monarch  fonnd  in,  y.  206-207. 

—  Use  of,  as  an  instrument  for  preventing 
improyement,  exhibited  in  Coronation 
oath,  y.  207-209. 

—  Oxford  University— their  tendency  to 
corrupt  national  morals  and  understand- 
ing, v.  209-212.  Assumption  of  in&lli- 
bility,  209-210.  Comparison  vrith  Church 
of  Rome,  210.  Laud*s  explanation  that 
the  oath  only  infers  submissi<»i  to  the 
law,  is  the  principle  that  a  crime  is  not 
vrrong  when  it  is  punished,  211-212. 

—  Cambridge  University — their  evil  ten- 
dency, v.  213-219.  Different  from  Ox- 
ford in  having  an  explanation,  which 
proves  doubts  of  the  system  to  have  ex- 
isted, 213-214.  Historical  reasons  of  the 
difference,  214-215.  Freedom  from  per- 
jury not  part  of  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  institutions,  216.  Though  not  n<Mni- 
nally  insisted  on,  not  the  less  virtually, 
216-21 7.  At  Cambridge  where  there  are 
misgivings,  custom  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church  the  apologies,  216-218.  Consider- 
ations as  to  the  admitted  distinction  be- 
tween the  binding  force  of  judicial  and 
university  oaths,  218-219. 

—  Judicial  shovm  from  scriptural  autho- 
rity to  be  forbidden  by  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  v.  219-220. 

—  The  argument  against,  as  pursued  in  the 
Petition  for  justice,  v.  454-467,  533-534. 
Instrument  by  which  mendacity  is  ac- 
complished in  judicature,  454-455.  Need- 
lessness as  evinced  in  examinations  by 
House  of  Commons,  455.  Quakers  and 
persons  personating  Quakers,  456.  In- 
efficiency of  the  ceremony,  Irish  Bishops, 
Oxford,  Custom-house,  ib.  Mischievona- 
ness — escape  of  criminals  against  whom 
persons  will  not  take  oath,  456-457.  Re- 
pugnance to  natural  religion,  457-458. 
Utility  to  judges,  458.  Invests  them 
with  power  of  converting  wrong  into 
right,  and  right  into  wrong,  458-459. 
Atheists  invested  with  pardon-power,  459. 
Mendacity  should  be  punished  in  all  c 
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whether  Mcompamed  hy  oath  or  not,  460. 
Petitioners  pray  to  be  pat  on  the  same 
footing  as  Quakers,  and  not  to  be  bound 
to  infringe  the  directions  of  Scripture  or 
commit  peg'ury  on  juries,  46 1.  The  put- 
ting an  oath  to  men  to  declare  their  con- 
scientious conviction,  and  then  torturing 
them  till  they  all  declare  it  one  way, 
461-463.  How  men  of  resolution  and 
desperate  fortune  may  turn  the  verdict  as 
they  please,  463-464.  Weakens  the  re- 
ligious sanction,  464.  Those  who  hold 
out,  though  ayoiding  pexjury  themselves, 
drive  others  to  it,  464-465.  In  the  way 
of  frustration  useAil  in  the  case  of  severe 
political  laws,  465-467. 
Oaths— Suecedanea  to,  in  punishments  for 
the  degrees  of  mischievous  fiilsehood,  v. 
220-221. 

—  Cause  and  origin  of  the  practice  in  re- 
gard to,  V.  221-224.  Perhaps  of  use  in  a 
barbarous  age,  221.  Restraining  influ- 
ence of  priestcraft  on  barbarism,  222. 
Jephthah's  vow,  and  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  Jewish  priestcraft,  222-223. 
The  power  of  dispensation  assumed  by 
the  Church,  with  its  services  to  priest- 
craft, 223-224. 

—  The  arguments  against,  generally  stated, 
i.  567. 

—  Abridgment  of  the  argument  as  to  the 
needlessness,  mischievousness,  and  un- 
christianity  of,  with  relation  to  witnesses 
and  jurors,  and  in  the  case  of  official  pro- 
missory oaths— in  abridged  Petition  for 
justice,  T.  513-516. 

—  constitute  an  excuse  for  not  acting  ac- 
cording to  conscience,  ii.  117-118  n. 

—  Inefficacy  of,  exhibited  in  conduct  of 
juries  and  coroner's  inquests,  ii.  40-42. 

—  Illustration  of  escape  of  criminals  from 
the  law  as  to,  v.  543. 

—  Origin  of  the  administration  of,  vii.  265. 

—  Historical  inquiry  as  to  commencement 
of  the  practice  of  tendering,  vii.  460-462. 

—  Breach  of— The  mischief  of  peijury  does 
not  consist  in,  vii.  406-407. 

—  Use  of,  as  a  security  for  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  evidence,  examined  in  the  Ration- 
ale of  Evidence,  vi.  28-29, 284, 308-325;— 

—  Nature  of,  vi.  308-309. 

—  Inefficiency  of,  as  a  security  for  trust- 
worthiness, vi.  309-315.  Profess  to  put 
the  Almighty  at  the  command  of  man, 
809-310.  Uselessness  to  justice  exempli- 
fied by  the  ease  with  which  feelings  of 
humanity  neutralize  them,  311.  Not  re- 
quired in  House  of  Commons,  312-313. 
Punishment  instead  of  oath  to  obviate 
&lse  claims  for  money  at  Government 
offices,  vi.  313.    Peijury  an  essential  of 

•  EngKsh  Jury-trial,  314-315. 

Mischievousness  of  the  system  of,  vi.  315- 
318.     Efficacious    for  bad  but  not  for 


good  foundation  of  mendacity-license, 
316.  Crimes  may  be  committed  in  pre- 
sence of  Quakers  and  others  who  reAise 
to  swear,  ib.  Stand  in  the  way  of  self- 
criminative,  and  compel  recourse  to  in- 
ferior evidence,  317.  Origin  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  society,  318. 
Oaths — How  to  adapt  the  ceremony  of,  in 
the  best  manner  to  its  intended  purposes, 
vi.  318-321.  Carries  operation  of  three 
sanctions — religious,  political,  and  moral, 
318-319.  Arrangements  for  pointing  the 
force  of  the  religious  sanction,  319.  Of 
the  political,  320.    Of  the  moral,  321. 

—  as  a  security  under  past  and  present 
systems  of  judicature,  vi.  32 1  -325.  Afford 
certificate  of  veracity  to  liars,  322.  Roman 
law — jurcunentum  expurgatorium,  jura- 
meidum  iuppleioriumf  oath  of  calumny, 
322-323.  JSnglish  form  before  a  jury- 
Defects  of  it,  323.  Danish  law,  323-324. 
Hindoo,  324.    Swedish,  ib. 

—  If  employed  in  other  cases,  should  they 
in  examination  of  defendant  t»  penalil 
vi.  325.  Shonld  be  tendered  at  all  events, 
ib. 

—  Alterations  in  the  laws  regarding,  vi. 
325  n. 

—  Mendacity  never  punished  without,  in 
English  practice,  vi.  294.  The  criminality 
thus  transferred  from  the  deception  to  the 
ceremony,  ib. 

—  Administrationof,inEcclesiasticalCoarts 
checked,  vii.  458-459. 

—  Administration  of,  to  infants,  vii.  428- 
429. 

—  exclude  the  testimony  of  those  who  will 
not  go  through  the  ceremony,  vi.  1 15, 295; 
vii.  424  n  ||. 

—  Practice  of  administering,  to  parties,  onoe 
in  use,  vii.  460. 

—  Witnesses  should  pronounce — not  merely 
hear,vi.  321. 

—  abolished  in  voluntary  affidavits,  vi.  304 
n.    In  other  cases,  381  n^ 

—  BiU  relaxing  the  laws  as  to,  thrown  out, 
vi.  381n«. 

—  of  credence  or  sincerity,  by  litigants 
founding  on  makeshift  evidence,  vii.  162- 
164. 

—  The  application  of  the  term  to  profane 
inteijections  of  anger,  iv.  140. 

—  Expurgatory  of  Sie  Romans — their  na- 
ture, vii.  70-71. 

—  in  supplement — their  nature,  vii.  71. 

—  Casual  remarks  on,  iii.  566  n,  577  n, 
590  n. 

Oath— The  Coronation — ^intended  to  bind 
the  monarch  in  his  Executive,  not  his 
Legislative  capacity,  ii.  408-409. 

Oath  of  Office  for  Judges,  and  Pursuers  and 
Defenders  Creneral,  in  Plan  of  Judicial 
Establishment  for  France,  iv.  356-357.  • 

Opinion  as  to,  expressed  in  Plan 
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of  Jodidal  Establbhrnent  for  fVanoe,  iv. 
881-884.  Should  not  be  used  wbere  the 
law  floffices,  381.  Nor  for  light  matters, 
882.  Nor  for  ordinaaoes  imaToidably  to 
be  infringed,  ib.  Should  not  be  lo  general 
as  to  be  nugatory,  ib.  Poipoae — employ- 
ing the  Joint  aid  of  the  moral  and  reU- 
gions  aanotions  to  aasiBt  the  political,  ib. 
Dae  aa  a  protection  to  a  public  man 
from  the  einiflter  influence  of  individualB, 
888.  Should  be  Bueh  as  all  religions  per- 
,  Buasions  can  take,  and  therefore  should 
not  express  religious  opinion,  388-884. 
Should  nerer  be  employed  but  in  sub- 
servience to  conscience,  384. 

Oaths — Promissory.  The  assistance  they 
give  to  abuse,  and  arbitrary  power,  iL  408- 
410. 

A  form  by  which  inducements  offered 

to  mendacity,  iiL  278-279. 

Oaths— UniTcrsity — Peijury  taught  by,  ii. 
210. 

an  illustration  of  the  feebleness  of 

the  religions  sanction  in  fS»TOur  of  truth, 
Ti274. 

Bentham  not  required  to  take,  x.  36. 

Oaths  and  Witnesses— Lord^Ordinary.on,  in 
Scotland— Duties  of  the,  y.  23,  38. 

Obduracy,  Implacability,  &c.,  as  designatiTe 
of  motives,  i.  203. 

Obedience — ^Habit  of,  the  foundation  of  Go- 
Temment,  i.  263-264  ;  ill.  219.  Extent 
of;  shows  that  to  whidi  Goyemment  ope- 
rates, ib. 

—  Natnre  of  a  habit  of,  L  263-264  n. 

—  Habit  0^  not  dependent  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  administratoni  of  the  law,  ii. 
423-424,  427. 

—  Habit  of,  the  sole  extent  to  which  acts  of 
soyereigaty  can  be  said  to  issue  from  the 
people,  ii.  504-505. 

—  to  Goyemment — a  matter  for  individual 
calculation,  iii.  219. 

*-  to  the  law — Source  of  the  disposition  to- 
wards, vii.  330. 

—  Subtraction  of,  and  thence  of  power — 
the  consequence  of  condemnation  of 
rulers  by  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal, 
y]iL562. 

•^  clause  directing,  in  the  French  Dedara- 

lion  of  Bights,  criticised,  ii.  511. 
Object— a  fictitious  entity,  viiL  205. 

—  involyeB  an  idea  of  motion  on  the  part  of 
some  other  body,  viiL  205. 

—  and  subject-— Relation  of^  to  each  other, 
yiii.205. 

Objects— Sensible.    Definition  o^  viiL  44. 
OUigation— Exposition  of  the  term,  with 

r&renee  to  ^e  Pannomion  or  Universal 

Code,  iiL  217. 

—  Erroneous  supposition  o^  as  invalidat- 
ing contracts,  L  331-332. 

—  Use  of  vievnng,  as  the  counterpart  of 
right,  iii  293. 


Obligation— a  teim  requiring  special  exposi- 
tion, y.  418. 

—  as  the  root  of  Political  and  Qnaoi-Poli- 
tical  fictitious  entities,  yiiL  206. 

—  The  use  made  of  the  term,  an  illustra- 
tion of  paraphrasis,  or  the  fiution  of  ficti- 
tious entities  throng^  real,  viiL  247-248. 

—  Legal — ^Riskof  subjection  to,nota  ground 
for  excluding  testimony,  viL  463w 

Obligations  as  tiie  conyerse  of  powers^  i  106 
n,838. 

—  as  the  counterparts  of  rights,  L  801-803. 

—  as  the  counterpart  of  rights— Analy^  o^ 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  18-19. 

—  as  tiie  counterpart  of  rights,  in  relation 
to  judicial  prooedure,  iL  16-17. 

'—  regarding  services,  examined,  L  338- 
841. 

—  attached  to  different  private  conditioDS, 
L  343-358. 

—  Performance  of— how  fiur  it  should  be 
absolute,  ii.  224. 

—  Offences,  rights,  and  services— Relation 
of  the  lavrs  concerning,  iiL  158-160. 

—  as  a  general  title  of  the  Civil  Code,  iiL 
180-181. 

—  Necessity  of  making  the  law  patent  to 
parties  liable  to,  iiL  195. 

Oblivion — Circumstances  in  which  state- 
ment 0^  suspicious,  vi.  449. 

—  Application  of  preappointed  evidence 
to  prevention  of,  yL  513. 

—  Securing  fiMts  from,  by  registration,  vL 
79-80. 

Obscene  Exhibitions — ^as  an  d^ce.  Posi- 
tion of,  in  the  Penal  Code,  iiL  168. 

Obscenity — Variableness  m  national  notiona 
of,  L  176. 

Obscurity — as  a  defect  in  the  drawing  of 
lavrs,  ilL  239, 244-245. 

—  in  language  as  distinct  from  aobiguityy 
viiL  304-305,  308-309. 

—  in  language — Rules  for  ayoidance  o^  in 
so  fiur  as  respects  words  taken  separately, 
ViiL  313-316. 

Obsequiousness  to  people  in  power— »  se- 
condary eBbei  of  corruption,  is.  65-66. 

Observation— Nature  of,  as  one  of  the  hu- 
man fibcnlties,  viiL  75  n. 

ObierwUionB  on  Mr  8ecreU»ry  PmP$  Eomm 
of  Commom  tpeeeh,  inirodmoimg  ki$  FoUoe 
Magidratai'  Salarf-rammg  Bill,  y.  828- 
848. 

ObaenaHotu  on  tke  Poor  BUI  introdne^  by 
the  Bight  HonourabU  WUUam  Piit,  viiL 
440-46J. 

Obstedes— The  confounding  of,  with  causes, 
a  fikllacy  employed  in  tiie  8iq»port  of 
abuses,  ii.  466-469. 

Obstructions  to  suits.  Method  of  dealing 
with,  ii.  82. 

0*Byme — an  acquaintance  of  Bentham,  no- 
ticed, X.  564. 
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Oecnpaai—Firat— Nature  of  the  title  of,  t 

327. 
OeoQpation  (or  employiBent)^Meaaing  of, 

defined,  i.  438. 

—  Habitual,  as  a  drcumBtaaoe  inflaencing 
flenribility,  i.  25. 

—  EtU  of  making  a  tfiooghtleas  choice  of, 
for  cidldren,  viii.  12. 

Ooeupation  (or  occupancy) — Nature  of  the 
right  of,  iii.  182-183.  Limitations— as  to 
substance,  182-183*;  use,  183;  time,  ib.; 
plaoe,  ib. ;  right  of  interdiction  by  another, 
ib. ;  necessity  of  concurrence  of  others,  ib. ; 
eo-rights,  ib. 

—  WrongftU,  as  an  offence,  L  117-118. 
Occnpation8--Sedentary  and  AetiTe — ^Their 

opposite  effects  on  the  mind  and  body  in 
'    respect  to  the  will  and  capacity  for  acts 
of  yiolenoe,  iy.  142. 

—  Roles  tor  the  alternation  of,  in  Pauper 
management,  riii.  3d6. 

Ocean— Azrogation  by  Britain  of  dominion 
over  the,  iii.  584  n. 

O'Connell— Daniel.  His  approyal  of  the 
Petition  for  justice,  ▼.  439. 

Professes  himself  a  follower  of  Bent- 
ham,  X.  594. 

Letters  to,  on  Law  Reform,  and  re- 
questing a  personal  yisit  to  discuss  it,  x. 
594-597,  599-600. 

Letters  from,  x.  597,  602-603 ;  xi. 

15-16,20,29. 

Letters  to,  on  the  difference  between 

Whig  and  Radical  Reform,  x.  598-601. 

Letter  reprimanding  his  vituperation 

of  Hunt,  X.  602. 

Miscellaneous  Letters  to,  x.  603-605 ; 

xi.  12, 20-21, 27-29,  30,  32-33,  37-38,  62- 
63. 

Anonymous  letter  recommending  Hunt 

to  give  up  his  acrimonious  attacks  on,  xL 
5-7. 

His  duel  with  Mr  D*Esterre,  xi.  13, 

14. 

Letter  from.  Account  of  his  amuse- 
ments— Wyse's  History  of  the  Catholic 
Association — Preachers  of  Law  Reform 
— BoliTar  and  the  state  of  South  Ame- 
rica, &e.,  xi.  21-23. 

Anonymous  letter  to,  on  the    sub- 

jcNst  of  his  practice  of  personal  attack,  xi. 
25-26. 

Letter  of,  to  C.  S.  Cullen,  on  Law  Re* 

form,  xi.  34-35. 

Conversion  of,  to  the  opinion  against 

second  Legislatiye  Chambers,  xi.  60-61. 

Gives  notice  of  a  motion  for  codifica- 
tion, XL  50. 

O'Connor — Arthur— -Account  of,  xi.  3. 

Offence — Creation  of  an,  by  the  law,  i.  151. 

—  Principles  tending  to  the  avoidance  of, 
in  conversation,  x.  518-519. 

Offenoes— Classiflcation  of,  i.  96-142.    No- 
thing should  be  aa  offence  which  is  not 
Vol.  XI. 


detrimental  to  the  community,  96-97. 
Ist  Class— Private,  97.  2d,  Semi-public, 
97-98.  3d,  Self-regarding,  98.  4th,Pub- 
lic.  5th,  Multiform  or  heterogeneous ;  by 
fUsehood,  and  against  trust,  ib.  Amend- 
ment of  this  classification,  ib.  n.  Sub- 
division, 99-1 1 3.  Genera  of  Class  1,  (and 
in  Notes  ofdass  2  and  3,)  113-137.  {See 
Private  Offences.)  Advantages  of  the 
method,  137-139.  Characters  of  Private 
Offences,  139-140;  of  Semi-public,  140;  of 
Self-regarding,  140-141;  ofPubUc,  141; 
of  Multiform,  141-142. 
Offences— Division  of,  iii.  1 63-1 64.  Private, 
Self-regarding,  Semi-public,and  Public,ib. 

—  Private— Subdivision  of,  iii.  164-165. 
Against  the  person,  164.  Against  repu- 
tation or  honour,  164-165.  Against  the 
person  and  reputation,  1 65.  Against  pro- 
perty, 165-166.  Against  person  and  pro- 
perty, 166.    Against  condition,  166-167. 

—  Private— Characters  of,  iii.  172-173. 

—  Self-regarding- Subdivision  of,  iii.  167- 
168.  .Against  the  person,  167.  Against 
reputation,  168.  Against  reputation  and 
person,  ib.  Against  property,  ib.  Against 
person  and  property,  ib.  Against  condi- 
tion, ib. 

—  Self-regarding— Characters  of,  iii.  173. 

—  Semi-public — Subdivision  of,  iii.  168-169. 
Agahistthe  person,  168.  Against  repu- 
tation, ib.  Against  person  and  reputa- 
tion, ib.  Against  property,  ib.  Against 
person  and  property,  168-169.  Against 
condition,  169. 

—  Semi-public— Characters  of,  iii.  173. 

—  Public— Subdivision  of,  iiL  169-171. 
Against  external  security,  169.  Against 
justice,  ib.  Against  the  Police,  ib. 
Agamst  the  Public  force,  1 69- 170.  Against 
the  National  wealth,  170.  Against  the 
Public  treasure,  ib.  Against  population, 
ib.  Against  the  sovereignty,  ib.  Against 
Religion  — Atheism  — Blasphemy  —  Pro- 
fanation, 170-171. 

—  Public— Characters  of,  iii.  173-174. 

—  Advantages  of  the  Author's  classifica- 
tion of,  and  general  principles  of  classifi- 
cation, iU.  171-174. 

—  Divisions  and  Subdivisions  of,  i.  99-113. 
Division  of  1st  class — Private  offences,  99- 
100.  (iSM  Private.)  Of  second  class,  100. 
(£I^Semi.pubUo.)  8d  Class,  100-101.  4th 
Class,  101-104.  (See  PubUc)  5th  Class, 
104-113.    (SIm  Falsehood;  Trust.) 

—  Positive  and  negative.  Difference  in  the 
objects  of  punishment  as  applied  to,  i.  392- 
895. 

—  Uses  of  the  Author's  divisions  of,  iii.  294- 
295. 

—  divided  by  English  law  into  burnable 
and  unburnable,  vii.  434. 

—  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  their  mis- 
chievoosness,  i.  287. 

R* 
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OflBnMM — ^DiTiaion  of  ilie  Remedies  ■gainst, 
i.367. 

—  and  Punishments— Proportion  between, 
i.  86-91. 

—  and  Pnnislunents — Analogy  between,  i. 
407-409. 

—  The  evils  of;  as  oompared  with  those  of 
Punishment,  i.  395. 

—  Direct  methods  of  preyenting,  i.  867- 
368. 

—  Indirect  methods  of  preventing,  i.  683- 
580. 

—  Prevention  of,  by  giving  many  persons  an 
interest  to  prevent  them,  i.  556. 

—  Influence  of  Time  and  Place  on  the  mis- 
ohievousness  of  various  kinds  of,  i.  172- 
177. 

—  Satisfaction  to  sufferers  by,  i  371-888. 
&0  Satisfaction. 

-—  Incapacitation  for,  not  accomplished  by 
the  Transportation  system,  iv.  183-199. 

—  Relation  of  the  laws  aifecting,  to  those 
concerning  rights,  obligations,  and  duties, 
iiL  158-160. 

—  Atrocity  of,  how  ftr  ground  fbr  incredi- 
bility, vii.  115-117. 

—  Advantage  of  having  them  notified  and 
published,  and  the  impedimenta  to  their 
being  so,  in  fear,  indolence,  and  poverty, 
Tiii.  577-579. 

—  against  honour.  Remedies  for,  i.  381- 
382. 

—  Chronic,  or  those  that  admit  of  suppres- 
sive remedies,  i.  368-369. 

—  Suppressive  remedies  for,  i.  369-370. 

—  National— defined,  ii.  539. 

—  CHasses  of,  to  be  pursued  by  Government 
Advocate,  according  to  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  570. 

Offender — The  situation  o(  as  a  circum- 
stance influencing  the  degree  of  alarm 
caused  by  crime,  L  76. 

Offenders — Means  of  checking  the  opera- 
tions of,  i.  396. 

—  Habitual.  Method  of  suppressing, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Uie  Poor- 
law,  viii.  403-406. 

—  Punishment  of.    iSm  Punishment. 

Ofilee — Patronage  of,  and  Power  of  Re- 
moval from,  Should  be  in  distinct  hands, 
T.426. 

—  Vacation  of  seat  on  acceptance  of— Ar- 
rangements for,  and  existing  practice  re- 
garding, iii.  589-591. 

—  Patronage  of.  How  fiur  equivalent  to 
possession,  iii.  339-340. 

—  Patronage  o^  in  practice,  equivalent  to 
BO  much  Salary,  y.  352. 

—  Patronage  of^  when  spoken  of  as  of  value 
to  the  owner,  its  abuse  predicated,  v.  570. 

—  Community  of  interest  between  those 
holding  and  those  expecting,  ii.  483. 

—  Sarcastic  notice  of  the  indilference  pre- 
tended by  the  expectants  of,  y.  286. 


Oflloe  copies — ^The  clumsy  and  ezpensiy* 
system  of  demanding,  in  English  Prae- 
tice,  vii.  169-170. 

Office-holders— Plan  for  making  the  salariss 
0^  public,  y.  885. 

—  Opinion  that  money  the  only  indteineni 
to,  combated,  y.  813-816. 

The  claim  of,  to  establish  fortunes  as 

their  remuneration,  controyerted,  y.  292- 
294, 308-310. 

A  modification  of  the  law  of  libel 

proposed  in  regaid  to,  as  oomparod  with 
private  citisens,  viiL  510. 

Office — Oaths  of.  Opinions  as  to,  expressed 
in  the  Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establishmeni 
for  France,  iv.  381-384. 

Aliment  for  the  ineffldeney  of, 

abridged,  v.  514-515. 

See  OatiL 

Offices — Rewards  with  respect  to,  consider- 
ed at  length,  IL  235-252. 

—  Salary  of.    How  ftr  reward,  iL  285-287. 

—  Rules  as  to  the  emoluments  ni,  ii.  237- 
240.  Union  of  interest  and  duty*~pay- 
ment  according  to  attendance,  ftc,  287- 
239.  Emoluments  measured  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attends  the  service,  239-240. 

—  No  fees  or  perquisites  in,  iL  241. 

—  Bfinimixe  salaries  of,  ii.  241-242. 

—  Nominal  salaries  of,  should  not  be  great- 
er than  real,  ii.  242-243. 

—  Burthen  of,  should  be  borne  in  the  quar- 
ter where  the  benefit  reaped,  iL  248-244. 

—  Emoluments  of,  should  be  on  a  scale 
likely  to  exclude  eoimption,  iL  244-245. 

—  Pensions  of  Retreat  to  holders  of,  iL 
245-246. 

—  Sale  of,  ii.  246-248. 

—  Qualifications  with  reference  to  holders 
of,  iL  248-249. 

—  Principles  to  be  followed  in  lelbrms  of, 
ii.  251-252. 

—  Letter  on  the  advantages  fkom  disposiBg 
of,  by  pecuniary  competition,  with  relbr- 
ence  to  the  election  of  a  secondary  by  th» 
Common  Council  of  London,  xL  81-32. 

—  The  equality  of  eligibiUty  for,  as  stated 
in  tiie  Frendi  Declaration  of  Rights,  con- 
sidered, iL  509. 

—  Onerous.    Distribution  of,  ii.  207. 

—  Objections  to  useftal,  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  influence  of  the  crown,  jobbings 
ftc,  ii.  472-478. 

—  Compensation  on  the  abolition  of,  L  820- 
821. 

—  Public  The  biddhig  finr  men  of  talent 
to  fUl,  by  offering  large  remuneration^ 
considered,  v.  310-81 8. 

—  Public.  How  fiur  they  can  be  conferred- 
as  rewards,  iL  195. 

—  Public  Architectural  arrangements  for, 
tending  to  focilitate  despatch,  seonre  the 
requisite  secrecy  or  pnbUoity,  and  ether- 
wise  tend  to  the  right  performance  of  tlie 
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daties,  ix.  325-333.    See  Ministers  Gol- 
leotiTely— Arehitectnnl  Amagaaenta, 
OflBiCes  for  oonsermtion  of  transcripts  of 
contracts,  tL  575-382.  See  Registiation ; 
Transoriptitions. 

—  Appointments  to,  and  removals  from,  a 
subject  for  registration,  vi.  567. 

—  Judicial — Needless  and  useless,  created 
in  England,  TiL  306-307. 

—  Sale  of— Chief-jostioes  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  exempt  from  penalties 
■gainst,  T.  94  n. 

—  Unsalaried.  Barkers  opinions  against, 
oontrorerted,  t.  294-297. 

—  Denial  of  good,  and  performance  of  ill, 
as  punishments  of  the  Moral  Sanction,  i. 
454-455. 

Officers  of  the  Crown,  &o. — Attendance  of, 
in  House  of  Commons  without  votes,  iii. 
490-495. 

—  Execatire  of  Courts  of  Justice — Func- 
tions of,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Vn- 
hensors  of  the  proposed  Dispatch  Court, 
iii.  376-381. 

—  Judicial.  None  should  be  paid  by  fees, 
iii.  339-840.    See  Fee. 

—  Law,  of  the  Crown.  The  system  of 
treating  their  opinion  as  if  they  were  in- 
Ikllible,  iy.  265-266. 

—  of  the  law— Effect  of  inconrenience  to,  in 
delaying  justice,  vi.  92. 

Officers— Public.    Gases  in  which  they  are 

interested  unmeet  for  judicial  privacy,  vi. 

869-372. 
Unpaid,  and  too  respectable  for  suspi- 
cion— Danger  of  peculation  in  the  case  of, 

illustrated,  iv.  130. 
Burke's  reform  in  the  payment  of, 

u.  198. 

Arrogating  peculiar  probity,  ii.  412. 

Clause  in  the  French  Declaration  of 

Rights  for  procuring  an  account  of  their 

administration  from,  ii.  519-520. 
Utility  of  having  their  remuneration 

BO  arranged  as  to  give  them  an  interest  in 

their  duty,  iv.  129-130. 
Extravagant  salaries  tend  to  make 

idle,  iv.  372-374. 
Fallacy  of  acting  on  presumptions  of 

the  probity  ot,  u.  412-413. 
affected  by  reforms— Compensation 

to,  iiL  325-326. 
Officers — Military — ^Divided  into  ordinary 

and  erudite,  ix.  350. 
The  various  grades  of,  in  Britain,  and 

in  America,  ix.  &0. 
Method  of  appointing,  and  considera- 

tions  as  to  the  expediency  of  requiring  a 

certain  period  of  service  in  the  ranks  in 

the  case  o^  ix.  351-352. 
in  the  British  army  — Number  of 

grades,  and  high  pay  of,  ix.  230. 
Official  aptitude — Appropriate,  as  a  means 

of  obtaining  the  ends  of  the  Constitutional 

Code,  iL  272-274. 


0/teial  aptitude  matimiMed—ExpeMe  mini- 
flMMi,  T.  263-386. 

Prefkce  to,  v.  265-271. 

Introductory  view  of,  T.  271-278. 

Official  arrogance — ^how  covered  by  a  veil 
ofmode8ty,U.411. 

Official  depredation — Securities  against,  ap- 
plicable to  a  Mahommedan  state,  viU. 
591-592. 

Nature  of,  as  a  species  of  oppression, 

viii.  560. 

Official  dignity— Fallacy  that  laige  salaries 
necessary  for  the  support  of,  y.  316-318. 

Official  evidence— receiTed  without  interro- 
gation and  other  securities,  vi.  335, 460. 

Public  offices  as  jrepositories  of,  tL 

553-561.  Nature  of  the  deposit,  553-554. 
Uses— direct,  and  collateral  or  indirect, 
554-555.  Collateral  called  judicial  use, 
555.  Exemplification,  ib.  Sources  of 
trustworthiness — responsibility  and  im- 
partiality, 556.  Responsibility  only  effec- 
tual if  it  has  the  sanction  of  punishment, 
557.  Absence  of  responsibility  in  public 
boards,  557-559.  Rules  for  estimating 
and  securing  trustworthiness,  559-561. 

as  ftxruished  by  judicial  offices,  vi. 

561-566.  Registration  of  instruments  and 
operations  in  causes,  561.  Use  to  parties 
in  respect  to  suit  in  hand,  562.  Use  to 
ftiture  contingent  parties,  ib.  Use  to  the 
legislature  in  the  supply  of  statistics,  562- 
564.  Neglect  of  tms  kind  of  eridence 
by  Engli&  judges  and  legislators,  564- 
566. 

Publicity  with  relation  to,  vi.  27. 

Preappointed,  vi.  72-79.  iS^  Preap- 
pointed. 

Written — Modes  of  authentication  in 

the  case  of,  vii.  180-181, 195. 

Official  incomes — Views  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of,  controverted,  v.  307-308. 

Official  inspection — Authentication  by,  vii. 
178. 

Official  malefactors— Safety  of  the  govern- 
ment used  as  an  argument  for  screening, 
ii.  421-429.  Punishes  virtue  and  rewardis 
vice,  421-422.  Would  impede  all  reform, 
422-423.  Illustrations  from  private  tran- 
sactions, 423.  Habit  of  obedience  not 
dependent  on  the  character  of  thoee  who 
administer  the  law,  423-424.  The  poor 
have  an  interest  In  the  continuance  of 
government,  424.  No  good  government 
can  exist  without  the  exposure,  ib.  In- 
flnence  of  public  opinion,  ib.  I^uranoe 
of  respect,  not  in  virtue  of  power,  but  of 
the  excellence  of  the  exercise  of  it,  424- 
425.  Impossible  to  avoid  unjust  attacks, 
but  generally  defeated,  425-426.  Ability 
of  officiahi  to  defend  themselyes,  426-427. 
Good  effects  of  habit  of  scrutiny,  427. 
Operation  of  the  British  constitution  has 
little  dependence  on  the  conduct  of  offl- 
cials,  ib.    Petitions  for  Parliamentary  re- 
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form,  as  tending  to  lower  the  institntion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  427-428.  The 
objection  answered,  428-429. 

Official  men — Proposal  for  rules  applicable 
to  the  conduct  -and  deportment  of,  to  en- 
able the  Public-opinion  Tribunal  to  judge 
of  them,  ix.  42-43. 

Security  against,  a  leading  end  of  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ii.  270-271. 

£yil  of  giving  them  any  legal  pro- 
tection which  is  not  extended  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  TiiL  522-52S. 

The  censure  of  the  public  one  of  the 

incidents  of  office,  which  they  are  paid  for 
enduring,  ix.  159. 

Provisions  with  respect  to,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  2 1 3-333.  See  Minis- 
ters Collectively. 

Discovery  of  their  unfitness  inter- 
preted to  be  libel,  v.  108-109. 

Their  meaufiiof  preserving  themselves 

from  attacks  by  private  individuals,  ii. 
279-280. 

Official  nomenclature — Diversities  of,  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  iii.  196. 

Official  rank— Right  to,  with  relation  to 
forfeiture  as  a  punishment,  i.  452. 

Official  rights — Publication  of  account  of, 
recommended,  i.  554. 

Officially-informative  Auction  of  Ministers, 
by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  260-263. 
«»  Ministers. 

Old  age.    See  Superannuation. 

Onerous  public  duties — ^Distribution  of,  ii. 
207. 

Onifl— Spanish  Envoy  to  the  United  States 
— An  action  for  libel  raised  by,  x.  512. 

Onomastic  signature  distinguidied  from 
symbolic,  vi.  515. 

Onslow — Captain — a  visiter  at  Bowood,  x. 
106-107. 

Onslow— Speaker — Authentication  of  a  por- 
trait of  Milton  possessed  by,  x.  51-52. 

Ontology,  or  the  science  of  Being — Nature 
o^  and  place  at  the  root  of  a  division  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viii.  83. 

—  Fragmenton,  viii.  193-211.  <Sm  Entities. 

—  Definition  of  the  term,  viii.  195. 

—  Introductory  notice  to  Fragment  on, 
viii.  192. 

—  divided  inihe  Encyclopedical  Sketch  into 
Coenescopic  and  Idioscopio,  viii.  83-84. 

—  False  use  of  the  word  in  Philosophical 
language,  yiiL  83. 

Omm$  probandu   See  Burden  of  proof 
Open  and  secret  voting  in  Legislative  As- 
semblies, considered,  ii.  367-370. 
Operation — ^two  appellations  necessary  to 
give  an  idea  of— The  operator,  and  the 
thing  <^rated  upon,  iii.  382  n. 

—  Judicial— List  of,  u.  24-25. 

—  Judicial — Effect  of  fixing  times  for,  ii. 
31-32. 

Operative — Supreme.    Exposition  of  the 


principles  applicable  to,  in  the  Constita- 
tional  Code,lx.  127-141  ;— 

Operative— Supreme.  Appointment  of,  in  th« 
People,  ix.  127-128.  Distinguished  from 
constitutive  power,  as  that  which  calls  for 
obedience,  127.  Should  be  in  the  people's 
friends,  not  their  enemies— monarchs  and 
aristocracies  necessarily  enemies,  ib. 
No  tmst  to  be  placed  in  the  intellectnal 
or  moral  aptitude  of  those  whose  intersrt 
is  not  kept  the  same  as  the  universal  in- 
terest, 128. 

The  monarchical  fbrm  of,  described^ 

ix.  128-134.  The  monarch  taught  to 
consider  the  people  mere  instruments  oC 
his  gratification,  instead  of  devoting  him- 
self to  their  happiness,  128-129.  People 
behold  in  snch  a  person  their  enemy,  129; 
and  feel  other  monarohs  their  enemies;  fbr 
though  there  be  war  between  monarehs, 
it  is  rivalry  not  enmity,  and  the  people 
are  the  victims,  129-130.  Instead  of  the 
top,  placed  at  the  lowest  scale  of  moral 
worth,  being  independent  of  inducements 
to  do  good,  130.  So  as  to  intellectual  apti- 
tude— vicious  education,  1 30-1 3 1 .  Never 
taught  the  greatest-happiness  principle, 
1 31.  Illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
superhuman  qualities  attributed  to  mon- 
archs,  in  the  number  that  have  been  in- 
sane, 1 31  - 1 32.  Slave-holders  on  a  large 
scale,  132.  Expense  to  a  nation  in  pa- 
laces and  baubles,  ib.  Perpetual  dread 
of  enmity  and  treachery,  132-133.  De- 
moralisation by  the  virtues  attributed  to 
monarchs  in  defiance  of  fkct,  133.  Ex- 
tent to  which  a  benevolent  monarch  may 
do  good,  ib.  An  aristocracy  adds  to  the 
evil,  133-134.  Legislation  of  the  state 
filled  with  severe  laws  for  protection  of 
the  monarch  and  the  system,  134.  His- 
torical origin  of  monarchy,  ib. 

Corporeal  and  incorporeal  instru- 
ments of  monarchy  as  the,  ix.  134-136. 
See  Monarchy. 

Interests  at  work  in  the  monarchi- 
cal form  of,  ix.  136-138.    See  Monarchy. 

Causes  of  misrule  in  the  monarolu- 

cal  form  of,  ix.  138-139.  See  Mon- 
archy. 

Inaptitude  of  mixed  monarchy  as  a 

form  of,  ix.  139-141.    See  Monarchy. 

Opinative  Decree— when  granted,  ii.  91. 

Opinion— Meaning  of  the  term,  vi.  229. 

—  Declarations  of,  may  be  bought  to  any 
absurdity,  because  cannot  be  disproved, 
vi.  557. 

—  None  80  abeurd  as  not  to  be  swallowed, 
if  it  is  believed  that  others  have  done  so, 
il.  481. 

—  Impossibility  of  proving,  by  extraneous 
evidence,  vii.  421. 

—  Lawyers',  of  their  own  system — Absur- 
dity of  confiding  in,  vii  213-214. 
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Opinion— Trade  in,  by  Comuel— Causes  of 
the,  Tii.  280. 

—  Tiade  in,  by  eovnsel,  eoniidered  at  length 
in  the  Rationale  of  Evidence,  Tii.  315-818. 

—  How  influenced  by  motiyes,  ii.  388. 

—  Freedom  of— Remarks  on,  in  letter  to 
Richard  Carlyle,  x.  527-628. 

—  Erroneous.  Fallaeiea  defined  as  em- 
ployed to  create,  ii.  379,  380. 

—  Declarations  of,  by  political  assemblies. 
Matters  to  be  attended  to  in  the  firaming 
of,  ii.  334. 

—  Eflfeot  of  eoereion  on,  i.  564-565. 

—  Extent  to  which  compulsion  may  aifect 
the  progiess  of,yii.  108. 

—  Liability  of,  to  be  operated  upon  by  in- 
terest, i.  217-218. 

—  Rewards  and  punishments  attached  to 
Declarations  of;  their  demoralising  effects, 
ii.897. 

—  Subscription  to  matters  of— its  effects, 
ii.  260-262,  265-266. 

—  ETils  of  rewarding  the  support  of,  ii.  21 1. 

—  Demanding  dechwations  of,  fVom  office- 
holders—Effect of,  iii.  278-279.  Propa- 
gates fklse  opinions  among  those  who  are 
sincere,  ib. 

—  Declarations  of,  are  statements  of  men- 
tal fiftots,  ix.  4-5. 

Opinion — Public.  Speed  and  certainty  of  its 

operations,  i.  458. 
Tribunal  of— Analysis  of,  and  com^ 

parison  with  the  Official  Tribunals,  viiL 

561-572. 

See  Public  Opinion. 

Opinions — Ingredients  which  enter  into  the 

trustworthmess  of,  ii.  388. 

—  Influence  of  fallacies  of  authority  on,  as 
illustrated  from  lawyers  and  churchmen, 
U.  395-398. 

—  Religious — Criticism  on  the  clause  in  the 
Frenoh  Declaration  of  Rights  regarding, 
ii.  513*515. 

—  New.  The  vanity  of  a  wish  to  promul- 
gate will  not  create,  z.  145-146. 

—  in  Legislative  Assemblies — Why  the  de- 
livery ofy  should  precede  the  vote,  ii.  342- 
346. 

Opposer-General's  justification — Not  mea- 
sures but  men,  and  vUe  vend,  discussed 
as  a  foUacy,  iL  470-471. 

Opposition— as  one  of  the  Aristotelian  Post- 
Predicaments,  viii.  236. 

—  (party) — Interests  that  direct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an,  ii.  483-484. 

—  in  Parliament — Tactics  and  operations 
of  an,  iii.  501-502. 

Oppression  distinguished  flrom  vexation, 
viii.  558. 

—  Declaration  of  imprescriptible  right  of 
resistance  to,  in  the  French  Declaration 
of  Rights,  ii.  504. 

--  Necessary  employment  of  professional 
lawyers  affords  means  of,  ii.  171. 


Oppression  at  elections — Operation  of,  de» 
fined,  iU.  558. 

—  Official — Arrangements  for  obviating, 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  304-313. 
8ee  Ministers  Collectively. 

—  Shipboard — Arrangements  for  obviat- 
ing, in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  409- 
415. 

—  Judicial,  on  part  of  a  pursuer — Counter- 
security  against,  ii.  105-110. 

—  Judicial,  by  means  of  costs,  ii.  111-112. 
Option — Meaning  of  reference  to,  in  Penal 

Code,  iii.  175. 
Opulence  as  distinguished  fh>m  wealth,  iii. 
36  n*. 

—  Authority  derived  from,  ii.  389. 

—  Luxury  a  concomitant  of,  iii.  38. 

—  Aptitude  for  the  purposes  of  good  go- 
vernment sinks  instead  of  rising,  with  the 
quantity  of,  ix.  110-113,  292-293. 

—  not,  as  vulgarly  believed,  a  check  to 
depredation,  but  an  incitement  and  fkci- 
lity,ix.  lU. 

—  Effect  of,  in  weakening  pecuniary  temp- 
tation, vii.  397. 

—  as  evidence  disproving  charges  of  petty 
predatory  offences,  vii.  62. 

Opulent  classes — Advantage  of  the  existence 
of,  to  the  public  in  general,  i.  360. 

Treasure  of  an  insunmce  office  to- 

the  indigent,  ix.  34. 

are  more  the  enemies  of  the  people^ 

than  the  people  are  of  them,  ix.  143- 
144. 

Or — The  coi^unction— a  source  of  ambi- 
guity in  the  English  language,  viii.  84- 
85  n. 

Oral  contracts — Exclusion  of  evidence  as  to, 
vi.  129-132.    See  Exclusion. 

Oral  evidence — Inai^licability  of  authenti- 
cation to,  vi.  120. 

compared  with  written,  vi.  170-171. 

Supposed  real  transmitted  through,. 

vii.  152-154. 

compared  vnth  epistolary,  vi.  424- 

426.  Particularity,  424.  Interrogated- 
ness,  ib.  Obstruction  of  mendacious  in- 
vention, ib.  Recollectedness,  425.  Dis- 
tinctness, 425-426.   Saving  of  time,  425  n. 

supposed,  through  oral,  viz..  Hearsay 

evidence,  considered,  vii.  132-134. 

excluded  in  the  proof  of  certain  con- 
tracts, vi.  128-134.    See  Exclusion. 

supposed,  transmitted  through  writ- 
ten, viz..  Minuted  evidence,  considered, 
vii.  138-139. 

more  liable  to  incorrectness  of  ex- 
pression than  written,  vi.  254. 

Personal — Nature  of  authentication 

with  reference  to,  vii.  174-175. 

supposed — Written  evidence  trans- 
mitted through,  considered,  vii.  137-138. 

Oral  examination — Epistolary  should  not 
shut  the  door  against,  vi.  434-43ti 
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Onl  inttnogftiion,  tL  888-S86.  Rulet^ 
Prompiitade  of  answer  for  obyiatiiig  in- 
TdBtion,  &c.,  883  ;  questions  one  by  one, 
and  not  in  strings,  384 ;  qneetions  arising 
out  of  the  answers,  884-385 ;  responsion 
should  be  in  judge's  preseooe,  386-886. 

Uses  of  notation  and  recordation  to, 

▼i.  408-410.   S^«  Notation. 

is  the  chief  beneficial  peculiarity  in 

jury-trial,  yi.  606-507. 

England  has  the  credit  of  originat- 
ing Ti.  606-607. 

Oral  wills — Regnlation  of  statute  of  frauds 
as  to,  TL  646,  646-647. 

Orangemen — Opinion  on  the,  x.  644. 

—  Allusion  to  the  persecuting  disposition 
of,  ii.  74-76. 

Orator— Amplication  of  the  term,  to  the 
president  of  a  legislatiTC  body,  ii.  327  n. 

Orators — Legislative — Propriety  of  a  tri- 
bune for,  iL  322. 

—  PubUc.    Uses  of  ftllacks  to,  ti.  480-481 . 
Oratory.    Character  of  treatises  on  the  art 

of,  il  379. 

—  Superiority  of,  to  writing  as  a  usefiil  po- 
litical instrument,  iii.  466. 

Ordeals— belong  to  the  same  state  of  so- 
ciety as  oaths,  ▼!.  818. 
Order— what  it  consists  in,  Tii.  29. 

—  Truth  dependent  on,  i.  139  n  *. 

—  inAised  among  the  people  by  the  con- 
templation of  open  legislative  assemblies, 
ti.  311. 

—  Advantages  of,  in  legislation,  ii.  332  n  *. 

—  Uses  made  of  the  term,  as  a  vague  ge- 
neraUty,  ti.  44 1  -442 ;  iv.  642-648.  Adapt- 
ed to  any  kind  of  tyranny,  u.  441.  The 
worst  is  as  truly  order  as  the  best,  ib. 
Application  of  the  modifications  good  and 
•ooia2,  ib.  Substitntion  of  greatest  hap- 
piness, 442. 

—  How  hi  it  ought  to  be  protected,  from 
violation  through  religions  observances, 
u.  614-616. 

—  Rules  for  accomplishing,  in  successive 
exhibition,  viii.  270-271.  General  objects 
— not  giving  unexplained  things,  and  not 
varying  order  when  fixed,  ib. 

—  Habits  of,  would  be  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Chiestomathic  education  system,  viti. 
12, 18. 

~  Intelleetual— When  habits  o(  once  ac- 
quired, easUy  transferablefromone  subject 
te  another,  viiL  12. 

—  Good  and  bad,  distinguished,  tii.  262- 
263.  Defect  may  be  in  respect  of  aggre- 
gation or  disaggregation,  or  in  respect  of 
precedence,  263. 

—  Meaning  of  a,  in  connexion  with  the 
word  Rule,  ix.  222-223. 

—  Special,  in  equity,  fbr  admission  of  evi- 
dence, vi.  490. 

—  Aggrandisement  of  their  own,  by  the 
cleigy,i.  606-606. 


Order  of  the  Day  in  Pacliament— itenslnre, 

ii.  363. 
Orders — Plan  for  Judges  smking,  anfefoet 

to  disallowance  of  Grown  oreitlMr  Honse, 

iii,  367-371. 

—  of  Potitioal  AssembUes— Matten  te  be 
attended  te  in  framing,  ti.  384. 

Orders  of  Knighthood,  fte.,  as  rewards,  ti. 
194-196. 

Ordinals— Rules  for  the 
of,  in  language,  viti.  316. 

Ordinance — D^ition  of  the  term,  ix.  222. 

Ordinances^-Notificationof,  for  puipoees  of 
security  against  misrule  in  a  semi-barba- 
rous stete,  vui.  673-676.  Scription,  sano- 
tionment,  and  registration  neces8ary,in  tha 
first  place,  te  the  existence  of  the  ordin- 
ance, 673.  ImprobabiUty  of  their  being 
such— The  Koran  as  a  body  of  law,  673- 
674.  Necessity  for  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  code,  674-676.  Whether  it  should 
receive  the  form  of  a  Charter  or  I>eclar»- 
tion  of  Bights,  or  of  a  Contract^  676. 

—  Means  of  mnltipticati<»  of,  in  a  semi- 
baxbarous  stete,  viti.  676-676. 

-—  Recitation  as  a  means  of  promulgation  o^ 

in  a  semi-baibarous  stete,  viiL  676-677. 
Ordinary — Lord,  in  Court  of  Sesnon— 

Duties  of,  V.  19,23,38. 
Factitious  deUy  in  procedure  before, 

vti.  221-226.    Sm  Session— Coort  of. 
on  oaths  and  witeesses  in  Scotland, 

vi.  421-422. 
Ordnance   Survey  —  Progress  of  the,  iii 

680  n. 
Organic  exercises — in  the  Chrestomathio 

system  of  Education,  viti.  44. 
Organic  intellection-test  principle,  in  the 

management  of  the  Chrestomathie  School, 

viti.  61. 
Original  ■  Regulations  for  substitating  timn- 

seript  te,  where  necessary,  vti.  143-149. 

See  Transcript. 
*-  No  transcript  ever  exactly  on  a  par  with, 

vii.  143-144. 

—  and  transcript — How  te  distinguish  be- 
tween, viL  160-162. 

Original  contract — Supposal  of,  attacked,  L 

242,261-272.    iS^  Contract. 
Original  and  excretitious — Suite  divided 

inte,  ti.  82. 
Original  evidence  compared  with  transorip- 

titious,vi.  171-174. 

—  preappointed  evidence,  as  distingoished 
from  transcriptitious,  vi.  608. 

Original  outset  Books,  for  the  ofilctal  de- 
partments, according  te  the  Gonatitotiooal 
Code— Description  oi,  ix.  234. 

Sevenl  sorto  of,  and  method  of 

keeping,  ix.  236-242.    Sm  Books. 

Original  pleasures  distinguished  fron  de- 
rivative, i.  207. 

Origfatal  sin — Conftised  association  of  po- 
litical corruption  with,  U.  454. 
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Originality  at  an  argument  against  a  mea- 
sox*.    Fallaoy  of,  ii.  410-4 11 . 

—  The  Jealousy  it  is  exposed  to,  Tiii.  242. 

—  in  thonglit — ^The  measare  of,  z.  78. 
Orlando,  a  Greek  Depaty — Notice  of,  x.  566. 
Orleans — Practice  of  the  ProTindal  Assem- 
bly of,  censured,  ii.  344. 

Omability  as  a  property  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, lui.  306-807. 
Orphan  paupers — Considerations  as  to  the 

rearing  of,  in  cheap  localities,  yiii.  364. 
Orthodox-— Gall  upon  the,  to  employ  reason 

and  not  denunciation,  in  answering  the 

Utilitarian  arguments,  z.  142. 
Orthoepy,  or  the  art  of  speaking  right — 

Origin  of,  TiiL  92  n. 
Orthography,  or  the  art  of  writing  rightly 

— Chigin  of,  yiii.  92  n. 
Osborne — Mr  Justice — Prosecution  of  Cob- 

bett  for  libel  against,  adduced,  yi.  106- 

114. 
Osborne— Mr,  of  Turville  Court — Visit  to, 

by  Bentham,  x.  58. 
Oswald — James,  of  Dunnikier — Mention  of, 

z.  95. 
Ought  and  ought  not — meaning  of  the  terms, 

1.2. 
Ougfaton  quoted,  ri.  491,  492  n,  498-496. 

—  his  arguments  against  publicity  of  eri- 
dence  combated,  tL  857-358. 

Out-door  relief  to  paupers — The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  proposed  systems  of,  TiiL 
440-452.  iSSM  Paupor  Management  :Poor- 
Law. 

Outlawry — Character  of,  as  a  punishment, 
ii.  574. 

—  The  nature  and  effects  of,  i.  512-514. 
The  scTeral  punishments  it  includes,  512- 
518.  Case  where  it  is  applicable  in  its 
simple  form,  518.  Adrantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  forfeiture  of  protection  of 
the  law,  518-514.  Effect  depends  on  the 
indiridual's  position  regarding  property, 
and  the  honesty  of  those  he  deals  with,  ib. 

—  Incidence  o^  as  a  punishment,  i.  474- 
475. 

—  is  the  punishment  of  pOTcrty  or  absence 
abroad,  yii.  254,  833. 

—  Indiscriminate  operation  of,  condemned, 
ii.  94. 

(huHns  of  a  Plan  of  a  Gtneral  Begitter  of 
Real  Property  communicated  to  the  Real 
Property  Commissioners,  y.  417-435. 

Outset  Books— original  and  periodical,  for 
tiie  official  departments,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code— Nature  of,  ix.  234. 

Subspeciflc  books  of,  and  method  of 

keeping,  ix.  286-242.    See  Books. 

Oyerbulkiness — RelatiTe,inthe  composition 
of  laws.    Remedies  against,  iu.  255-256. 

—  as  a  defect  in  the  composition  of  laws, 
iii.  239, 246-247.  Absolute  and  relatiye, 
ib.    Remedies  in  the  latter  case,  ib. 

Oyid  referred  to,  ix.  112;  xi.  187. 


Oyidiopol — ^Visit  of  Bentham  to,  on  his  way 

to  Criehoff,  X.  159. 
Owen— Robert— Opinion  of,  z.  570-571. 
His  Establishment  at  New  Lanark, 

X.  476-477. 
Owen  «.  Warburton— CaBe  of,  yi.  226  n  *. 
Oxford  (Uniyer8ity)—Bentham'8  experience 

of,  z.  85-45,50. 

—  State  of  opinion  and  morals  in,  while 
Bentham  was  a  student,  z.  39. 

—  Peijury  inculcated  at,  ii.  210. 

—  The  want  of  high  principle  in  the  in- 
structions of,  z.  75. 

—  Subscription  of  39  Articles  at,  iy.  882 ; 
Z.87. 

—  Oaths  at — General  corruption  of  national 
manners  and  understanding  firom,  v.  209- 
219 ;  yi.  274. 

—  Alterations  made  on  the  oaths  of,  and 
their  tendency,  y.  227-228. 

—  Eztract  from  the  statutes  of,  in  respect 
to  the  obligatoriness  of  oaths,  y.  224-226. 

—  Statutes  of —their  moral  effect,  ii.  260- 
262. 

—  Specimen  of  the  laws  of,  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  oath  taken  to  obey  them, 
y.  212-215  n. 

—  Antiquated  and  barbarous  mode  of  keep- 
ing accounts  of  articles  of  diet  in,  ix. 
252  n. 

—  and  Cambridge — Difference  in  the  re- 
spectiye  constitutions  of,  with  the  his- 
torical causes,  y.  215. 


Pacific  and  Atlantic — Proposal  of  a  junc- 
tion of,  by  means  of  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, ii.  561-671. 

Paoiflcus  against  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
zi.  64-66. 

Packing  Special  Juriee— Elements  of  the 
art  of,  y.  61-186. 

Author's  astonishment  at  finding 

it  reduced  to  a  system,  y.  66-67. 

See  Jury. 

Pain — Synonyms  to  the  word,  i.  205-206. 

—  The  yarious  kinds  of,  i.  19-20.  Priva- 
tion, 19.  Unsatisfied  desire,  ib.  Disap- 
pointment, ib.  Regret,  ib.  Of  the  senses, 
ib.  Awkwardness,  19-20.  Enmity,  20. 
Ill-name,  ib.  Piety,  ib.  Benevolence,  ib. 
Malevolence,  ib.  Memory,  ib.  Imagina- 
tion, ib.  Expectation,  ib.  Association, 
ib. 

—  A  motive  correspondent  to  every  species 
of,  vL  257-258. 

Pains— Bodily,  with  the  corresponding  in- 
terest and  motives,  i.  204. 

Pains.    See  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

Painter — How  far  imagination  necessary  to 
the,  viii.  76. 
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P«l«ology— Botuiioal  and  Zoologieal— il- 
liutratiTe  of  the  rise  of  new  branches  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  yiii.  27. 

Palate— Pleasures  of  the,  i.  49-60. 

—  Pleasures  and  interest  of  the,  with  the 
corresponding  motiyes,  i.  197. 

Paley— Remarks  by  George  Wilson  on  the 
similarity  of  some  passages  in  his  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,  to  passages  in 
Bentham,  x.  163-164, 165, 196. 

—  noticed,  or  quoted,  ii.  312;  ▼.  370;  tI. 
271  n. 

Palmer — John — his  Postage  plan  noticed,  i. 
666;  U.204. 

Allusion  to  ministerial  usage  of,xi.  1 36. 

Palmer  on  costs  cited,  Tii.  311. 

Palmistry— Sources  of  credulity  illustrated 
from,  Tii.  107. 

Pannomial  Fragments,  or  notes  on  an  all- 
comprehenaiTe  body  of  laws,  iii.  211- 
230. 

Pannomion,  or  complete  body  of  Laws- 
Proposal  to  draw  up  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  It.  463-467.    See  Code. 

—  Defined  as  an  aU-comprehensiTO  Code, 
ill.  211. 

—  divided  into  the  effectiye  and  the  consti- 
tutire,  and  into  the  direotiTe  and  sanction- 
atiye,  iii.  216. 

—  Relation  of  Nomography,  or  the  art  of 
inditing  laws  to  The,  iii.  234-236. 

—  State  of  preparation  of  the  Tarious  parts 
of  the  author's  proposed,  iy.  466. 

—  The  Constitutional  Code  considered  as  a 
department  of  a,  iz.  146-147. 

—  Bee  Code  :  Laws — Body  of. 
Panoptioon  Penitentiary — Principles  of  the, 

i.  498-603.  Shape,  498.  llsnagement, 
ib.  Conduciyeness  to  example,  498-499. 
To  reformation  by  labour,  temperance, 
separation,  and  instruction,  499-600.  Sup- 
pression of  power  to  iojure,  600-601. 
Auxiliary  Establishment  for  those  dis- 
charged, 601.  Compensation  to  party 
injured,  ib.    Economy,  601-603. 

Preface  to  the  work  on,  iy.  39-40. 

General  results,  39.  Circumstances  under 
which  written,  39-40. 

Plan— circularity,  cells,  partitions, 

inspector's  lodge,  annular  area,  passage, 
windows,  gratings,  protracted  partitions, 
means  of  communication,  schoolmaster, 
warming  cells,  &c.,  iy.  40-41 . 

Extent  for  a  single  building,  with 

proportionate  measurement  of  compart- 
ments, iy.  42-43. 

Extension  of  the  principle  of— union 

of  buildings  by  areas,  iy.  43-44. 

Essential  points  of  the  Plan—circu- 
larity and  consequent  fiusilities  for  uni- 
yersal  inspection,  iy.  44-46. 

Adyantages  of  the  Plan— frugality, 

control  oyer  inferior  oflScers — remoyal  of 
trouble  ftt>m  extraneous  yisiters — obyi- 


ation  of  daogor  of  inftction— Iheilitaiiii^ 
casual  inspection  by  strangers,  Ac,  iy. 
46-46. 

Panopticon  Penitentiary— Preseryation  of 
safe-custody  by,  without  cruelty,  iy.  46-47. 

Condudyeness  of,   to   reformatiiHiy 

throu^  instrumentality  of  solitude,  Ac, 
iy.  47. 

Economy  in,  by  the  contract  system 

— ^powers,  responsibilities,  and  profits,  of 
contractor,  iy.  47-49. 

Free  choice  of  labour  part  of  th« 

system — ^promotiye  of  reformation,  and 
aidyantageous  to  the  community,  iy.  49-61 . 

Multiplication  of  trades  in,  unneces- 
sary—diyision  of  labour— incidental  no- 
tice of  trades  adopted  in  other  plans,  iy. 
61-62. 

Checks  on  contractor  of— Limitation 

on  powers  as  to  discipline,  and  plan  for 
his  haying  a  pecuniary  interest  in  preser- 
yation  of  liyes,  iy.  52-64. 

Means  of  extracting  labour,  iy.  64-65. 

Adjustment  of  labour  in,  so  as  t» 

teach  a  trade  that  may  be  pursued  on 
liberation,  iy.  66. 

Prospect  of  saying  from,  in  compari- 
son with  other  proposed  plans — ^powers 
of  contractor  oyer  the  labour  of  inmates, 
and  economy  of  the  establishment,  iy.  65- 
68. 

The  principle  of  making  prisoners, 

before  trial,  pay  for  their  support  in,  by 
work  or  otherwise,  iy.  69-60. 

Application  of,  to  mannfsctories,  iy. 

60. 

Application  of,  to  mad-houses,  iy. 

60-61. 

Application  of,  to  hofpitals,  iy.  61-62. 

Application  of,  to  schools :  consider- 
ations as  to  the  rigour  of  the  disciplins  ii 
might  occasion,  and  as  to  the  means  it 
would  afford  for  experiments  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  iy.  62-66. 

Postecrip^to  Part  I.,  containing  fur- 
ther particulars  and  alterations,  iy.  67- 
121. 

General  yiew  of  the  whole  edifice 

for,  iy.  68-69. 

Improyement  on  original  design  of, 

in  remoying  the  stories  of  intermediate 
area  between  inspectors  and  prisoners, 
and  leaying  an  annular  well,  iy.  69-71. 

Omission  of  the  protracted  partitioa» 

iy.  71. 

Adaptation  of  the  cells  in,  to  miti- 
gate absolute  solitude— double  eelli^  71- 
76.  Solitude  no  fitfther  desirable  but  as 
a  means  of  subduing  the  refractory,  and 
obyiating  contamination  or  combination, 
ib. 

Position  in  life  that  should  be  held 

by  the  goyemor  of,  iy.  76-77,  and  n. 

Uses  to  be  made  of  the  **  dead  part* 
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•f  buildlDg  of— Gonsidemtioiis  as  to  ao- 
oommodation  for  offioen,  inflrmary,  &c^ 
W.  76-78. 

Panopticon  Penitentiary — Chapel  of — its 
adaptation  both  for  worship,  and  at  other 
times,  as  a  meana  of  Tiaitem  inspecting, 
iT.  78-79. 

^-  —  Annnlar-inspection  galleriee  found 
to  be  neoessary  in,  as  central  inspection 
lodge  not  capable  of  being  screened  from 
prisoners,  ir.  80-86. 

General  means  of  eommanication  in, 

!▼.  86-94. 

Means  of  oommnnication  reserved 

for  the  prisoners — stairs,  Ac,  of  open 
iron-work,  and  other  means  of  keeping 
obserration  on  their  motions,  ir.  87-88. 

Inspector's  stair-cases-— how  arrang- 
ed, iT.  88-89. 

Stair-cases,  &c.,  for  Tisiters,  and  to 

the  officers'  apartments,  iv.  89. 

Arrangement  of  cell  galleries  in,  Iv. 

90. 

Doors  and  locks,  and  warning  bells 

adapted  to,  It.  90-91. 

Diametrical  passage  of,  for  entrance 

of  officers  and  visiters,  and  admittance  of 
machines  and  bulky  packages,  iv.  91-92. 

Arrangements  for  exit  into  the  yards, 

iv.  92-94. 

Exterior  annnlar  well  or  area  of,  iv. 

94-95. 

Lighting  and  airing  of.    Low  glazed 

windows  advocated  in  opposition  to  the 
high  unglaaed  proposed  by  Howard,  iv. 
95-97. 

Materials  used  in — ^hollow  iron-work, 

from  its  strength  and  the  little  room 
taken  np— plaster  for  floors,  iv.  97-98. 

Airing  yards  of,  with  exit  and  entry 

to,  employment  in,  and  method  of  parad- 
ing prisoners,  iv.  98-105. 

Approach  and  fences — means  of  pro- 
tection in  locality  and  construction,  from 
violence  withont,  iv.  105-109.  Bnilding 
thrown  back  from  the  road,  with  single 
approach  nanow  at  entrance,  overlooked 
and  ffoarded,  &c.,  ib. 

Means  of  supplying  water  to,  iv.  110. 

Means  of  warming — ^united  with  ven- 
tilation, by  beating  the  air,  iv.  1 10-1 18. 

Economy  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of— ^>pUcation  of  the  same  place  to 
variety  of  purposes,  iv.  118-121. 

Postscript,  Part  II.    Principles  and 

plan  of  management,  iv.  121-171 ; — 

Leading  Positions  of  the  management 

o^iv.  121-125.  Leading  objects,  121-122. 
Rules  to  meet — viz.,  Rale  of  security,  of 
severity,  and  of  economy,  122-128.  Arti- 
eles  of  supply — power  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  given  of  aggravating  or 
decreasing  the  assigned  punishment,  123- 
124.    Amount  of  food  peculiarly  power- 


fbl  in  its  inddenee  on  the  prisoner's  frtte 
— remedy  an  unlimited  supply  of  food, 
but  too  coarse  to  tempt  to  excess,  123-125. 

Panopticon  Penitentiary  —  Contract  man- 
agement of,  fiurther  urged,  iv.  125-134. 
Evils  of  trust,  and  especially  board  ma- 
nagement, with  illustrations — ^Inefficacy. 
want  of  economy,  and  want  of  responsi- 
biUty,ib. 

Provision,  architectural  and  direc- 
tional, for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in, 
iv.  134-187. 

Separation  of  prisoners  in.  Arrange- 
ment in  companies  preferred  to  classifica- 
tion, which  admits  of  numbers  being  as- 
sociated, iv.  137-141. 

—  —  Employment  for  convicts  under  the  ar- 
rangements of,iv.  141-153.  Themoetluora- 
tive,  141.  Variety,  as  productive  of  re- 
laxation without  idleness,  141-142.  Ef- 
fect of  sedentary  employments  in  econo- 
mizing food,  and  stifling  dispositions  and 
powers  unfavourable  to  security,  ib. 
Quantity  of  labour,  and  number  of  woi^- 
honrs,  as  great  as  can  be  extracted,  142- 
143.  Instances  ofwasteoflabour  from  the 
Penitentiary  Act,  &c.,  143.  Setting  con- 
victs to  work  to  no  profit,  and  for  work- 
ing's sake,  animadverted  on  and  illustrat- 
ed, ib.  Fallacy  in  the  expression  ^  hard 
labour,"  used  witiiout  any  consideration 
to  its  proper  purposes,  144.  Gives  a  bad 
name  to  industry,  ib.  Real  hard  labour 
only  purchased  by  reward,  ib.  Trades 
peremptorily  fixed  by  law  may  turn  out 
uneconomical,  144-145.  Commentary  on 
the  species  of  labour  laid  down  in  the 
Penitentiary  Act — capstem,  tread-mill, 
&c.,  145-147.  Hours  censured^-less  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  147-149.  System 
of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
ratio  of  the  duration  of  punishment,  cen- 
sured, 148-149.  Prolongation  of  period 
of  confinement  as  a  punishment  for  prison 
offisnoes,  censured,  151-152.  Recapitu- 
lation of  fallacies,  153. 

Dietary  of,  iv.  153-156.    No  variety, 

and  the  least  palatable  in  use,  but  unli- 
mited in  quantity,  153.  Liberty  to  pur- 
chase any  addition  but  liquor,from  surplus 
earnings,  lb.  Reasonings  against  artificial 
plans  for  limiting  the  amount  and  improv- 
ing the  nature,  154-156. 

Clothing  of  prisoners  in  the— System 

of,  iv.  156-157.  Adaptation  to  economy 
and  prevention  of  escape — one  arm  bare 
and  wooden  shoes,  ib. 

Bedding  for  prisoners  in  the  system 

0^  iv.  157. 

Arrangements  for  health  and  clean- 
liness in  the  system  of,  iv.  157-158. 

—  —  Provisions  for  airing  and  exercise  in 
the  system  of,  iv.  157-160.  Sufficiency  for 
healtii,  inspection,  seclusion,  regnlanty. 
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aad  aooBomioJ  appUoatfoB  to  ate,  in  the 
deddento,168.  AigmBent  0^1  the  tread- 
mill  poMeeses  iheie,  «id  UTAogemente 
fn  its  application,  159-160. 

Panopticon  Penitentiary — Schooling  and 
Sunday  employment  adapted  to,  in  con- 
Jnnction  with  leligioiia  obserraneea,  iv. 
161-162. 

Ventilation,  shading,  and  cooling  of, 

iT.  162. 

—  —  Dietribntionof  time  in«-length  to  be 
consumed  in  meals,  sleep,  relaxation,  and 
woik,  iT.  162.16S. 

—  —  Pnnishments  for  offences  committed 
in,  iy.  1 64.  Matnal  responsibility  system, 
ib. 

'^  —  Mode  of  goarding  on  the  ontside. 
Prejudices  against  employmentof  the  mili- 
tary for  each  pnrposes  controverted,  iy. 
164-165. 

Proyision  for  the  prisoners  liberated 

from,  iy.  165-171.  Not  to  be  discharged, 
but  on  entering  land  or  sea  seryice,  or 
finding  a  security  for  good-behayiour, 
165-166.  Arrangements  for  IkoiUtating 
the  bet  altematiye,  166-168.  Cliances 
of  a  subsidiary  establishment  being  con- 
ducted by  the  oontractor  for  the  Panopti- 
con, ib.  Security  to  the  public  that  no 
eriminals  let  loose,  168.  Conduciyeness 
to  reformation,  ib.  Objections  of  hard- 
ship controyerted,  169.  Contamination 
obyiated  by  preseryation  of  the  Panopti- 
con system,  ib.  Plan  acknowledged  to 
be  imperfect,  but  fayourably  contrasted 
witii  Penal  colony  and  National  Peniten- 
tiary, 169-171. 

Adaptation  of,  to  training  for  the 

army  and  for  colonies,  iy.  169-170  n. 

—  -^  Note  by  the  author  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  was  defeat- 
ed, iy.  171-172. 

Necessity  of  the  principle  of,  as  a 

preyention  to  escapee,  illustrated  in  the 
state  of  the  American  Penitentiaries,  iy. 
288-242. 

Method  of  inciting  the  conyicts  in, 

to  industry,  by  ginng  them  a  share  in 
tiie  profits,  iy.  217. 

Superiority  of  to  transportation,  as  a 

means  of  reformation,  while,  as  a  means 
of  incapacitating  offenders,  it  is  lees  arbi- 
trary, iy.  194-195. 

Superiority  of,  to  transportation,  in 

respect  of  preseiration  of  life,  iy.  196- 
199. 

Remark  by  Colonel  Barr^  on  the 

author's  phm  of,  L  251. 

Application  of  the  principle  of,  to 

the  public  oflloes,  iz.  827-888. 

Application  of  the  principle  of,  to 

poor's   houses.     See   Pauper    Manage- 


Account  of  the  eircumstances  under 


which  the  work  on,  was  written,  in  Bv- 

sia»x.l65. 
Panopticon  Penitentiary — A  copy  of  tha 

work  on,  sent  to  Brisoot,  x.  226. 
-^  *^  Approyal  of  the  plan  of,  by  Prison 

Committee  of  I^Moish  Cortes,  iy.  571-572. 
Hopes  and  disappointments  about, 

X.  250^251. 

—  ^-  Communications  with  Mr  Reyeley, 
the  Arehitect,  regarding,  x.  251-252. 

Letter  from  Sir  R.  P.  Carew  as  to, 

X.  2M-258. 

Letter  from  Dr  Anderson  as  to  pro- 
posals for,  in  Seotiand,  z.  254-255. 

—  —  Points  of  oeonomy  in,  as  explained 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Anderson,  x.  256-258. 
Potatoe  diet,  256.  Clothing— stockings, 
shoes,  shirts--«kirts  diort;  £kts  and  capo 
unnecessary,  ib.  Bedding,  ib.  Arrange- 
ment of  working  hours,  ib.  Mode  of 
dressing  potatoes,  256-257.  Inquiry  into 
productiyeness  and  cost,  257.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  contract,  257-258. 

Letter  to  George  III.  about,  x.  260- 

261. 

Considerations  as  to  attempting  the 

adoption  of,  in  France,  x.  264. 

Correspondence  with  J.  P.  Garran 

on  introduction  of,  in  France,  x.  269- 
270. 

Letter  to  a  lady  about,  x.  278-274. 

Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  as  to 

Pitt  and  Dundas'  proposal  to  inspect  the 
model  of,  x.  291. 

Hopes  ooneeming  the  progress  ot,  in 

1798,  X.  294. 

Letter  from  Bomilly  about,  with  de- 
scription and  sketch  of  Edinburgh  Bride- 
weU  as  an  instance  of  its  partial  ad^ta- 
tion,  X.  294-295. 

Letter  to  Philip  Metcalf  on  the  de- 
lay and  suspension  of  the  works,  x.  801- 
802. 

Narratiye  of  oflidal  impediments  to 

obtaining  audiences  about,  x.  806-807. 

Letter  to  Duke  de  lianeourt,  ex- 
pressing anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
contract  for,  x.  312-818. 

Bill   for  appropriation   of  Tothill 

Fields  for,  x.  828. 

Correspondence  with   Sir  William 

Pulteney,  urging  him  to  adopt  the  charges 
of  ministeriiJ  malyersation  in  regard  to, 
X.  884-886. 

Letter  from  Wilbeiferce  on  Bent- 
ham's  disappointments  regarding,  and  on 
the  prudence  and  justice  at  his  proposed 
exposure  of  the  ministerial  transactiona 
regarding,  x.  891-895. 

Corrapondence  with  Romilly  as  to 

the  proposed  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land on  the  subject  of,  x.  899-400. 

Personal  identification  marks  as  part 

of  the  arrangements  of,  x.  414-415. 
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Panopticon  Peniftentiuy— -Staieiieni  in  the 
QiMffoWv  lUvieWf  th»(  Bentiuun  wm 
made  a  diMppointed  num  by,  eoaunented 
on,  z.  541-642. 

Letter  to  Colonel  Yoaag  aa  to  Lord 

William  Bentinek's  fiirourMle  opinion 
aiy  z.  576-577. 

Letter  to  Rammohnn  Roy  abont,  z. 

689^92. 

Seleotions  from  a  narratiTe  prepared 

by  Bentham  on  the  snbjeet  of,  xi  96-107. 
Ontline  of  the  plan,  96  n.  Commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Geoige  III.,  96-97. 
The  form  suggeeted  by  Sir  Samuel  Bent- 
ham,  97.  The  importance  cf  the  arohi- 
teetnral  oonstmetion,  97-98.  Eden  and 
Blackstone*8  Hard  Labour  BUI,  and  the 
View  of  it,  98.  Ontline  of  the  proposal 
■nbmitted  to  Meean  Pitt  and  Dondae, 
99-100.  The  Act  of  1794,  appropriating 
Batteraea  Riae,  100.  The  approval  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  ib.  Mr  Colqn- 
honn*s  eyidenoe,  and  Mr  Abbot's  ^proTal, 
100-101.  Personal  difilonlties  about  the 
locaUty,  101.  Purchase  of  MUlbank— 
final  opposition,  101-102.  The  Pauper 
management  Plan,  lOS.  The  Committee, 
and  the  MiUbank  Act  of  1811, 103-104. 
Proposal  to  adopt  the  system  in  Ireland, 
104.  Lord  Westmoreland,  ib.  The  Duke 
of  Portland's  mspection,  104-105.  Con- 
duct of  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  and  others, 
105-106.  Final  abandonment  of  the 
measure — compensation  awarded,  106- 
107.    General  remarks,  107. 

Panopticon  Correspondence — ^▼iz.ySeleotions 
from  the  miscellaneous  correspondence 
and  documents  relating  to  the  Panopticon 
Penitentiary  Plan,  xi.  107-170  ,^— 

Letter  to  Earl  Spencer,  showing  that 

the  building  cannot  be  iigurious  to  the 
▼alue  of  his  lands,  xL  107-112. 

Letter   to    Henry    Dnndas — Lord 

l^pencer's  opposition,  xi.  112-113. 

Letter  to  Wilberforce,  complaining 

of  official  conduct,  xL  1 1 3-1 14. 

Reasons  in  fayour  of  the  spot  near 

Woolwich,  and  answers  to  objections,  xi. 
114-115. 

Conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

and  a  Letter  from  Wilberforce  on  the 
subject,  xi.  115-116. 

Letters  from  Romilly,  xi.  116. 

Letter  to  Rose — ruinous  expenditure 

—suggestion  of  a  method  of  terminating 
the  hulks  system  without  iigury  to  any 
official  persons,  xi.  116-11 7. 

. Answer  from  Rose  to  the  aboTc,  xi. 

117-118. 

Letter  to  Wilberforce— the  rise  in 

prices  since  the  proposal  of  terms,  xi.  1 1 8. 

Letter  to  Lord  St  Helens— general 

stete  of  the  question—case  against  the 
Pitt  ministry,  xi.  118-I20. 


Paaoptioon  Comfpondenee— Letter  to  Sir 
Charies  Bnnbiu^— ttato  of  nerality  in 
tike  hulks — ^oeeessity  for  a  change  of  sys- 
tem, xL  120-121. 

Letter  to  Sir  William  Pulteney— 

notice  of  his  (Bentimm's)  published  works 
—conduct  of  the  Treamy'-objeetions  to 
the  rise  of  terms  an  excuse,  xi.  121-123. 

Letter  from  Lord  Pelham  to  Sir  C. 

Bunbury,  xL  123. 

Letter  to  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  comment- 

ug  on  Lord  Pelham's  letter,  xi.  123-127. 

Letter  to  Romilly  on  Lord  Pelham's 

letter,  xL  127. 

Letter  from  Sir  C.  Bunbury  on  Lord 

Pelham's  letter,  xi.  127. 

Letter  to  Bnmoni— The  illegal  trans- 
portations to,  and  detentions  in  New 
South  Wales— the  official  conduct  as  to 
Panopticon,  xi.  127-132. 

Letter  to  Charles  Abbot— the  abuses 

at  New  South  Wales-^he  conduct  of  the 
Pitt  and  of  the  Addington  ministry  as  to 
the  Panopticon,  xi.  182-139. 

Letter  to  Charles  Abbot— oomplainte 

of  WUberforce's  Inkewarmness — Lord 
Pelham's  letter— Long  and  Hiley  Adding- 
ton's  contempt  for  Aoto  of  Parliament,  ix. 
139-141. 

Letter  to  Dumont— negotiations.  Sir 

C.  Bunbury,  Sir  Eyan  Nepean,  Lord  Pel- 
ham,  Wilberforce,  xi.  141-143. 

— -  —  Letter  from  the  Rey.  Brownlew 
Ford  on  public  executions,  xi.  143-144. 

Letters  from  Romilly  on  the  pamph- 
let caUed  "*  Plea  for  tiie  Constitution,"  xi. 
144. 

Letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  on 

Lord  Pelham's  letter,  and  the  prospects 
in  Parliameni— Bentham's  answer,  xi. 
144-145. 

Letter  to  Sir  C.  Bunbury— on  the 

Plea  for  the  Constitution,  &C.,  xi.  145. 

Letter  to  Wilberforce,  chaiging  him 

with  not  acting  in  unison  with  his  pro- 
fessed feelings,  and  WUberforce's  answer, 
xi.  145-147. 

Letter  from  Wilberforce  in  reference 

to  his  bringing  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment, after  an  interval,  xi.  147. 

Letter  from  Romilly,  on  the  Report 

of  the  Select  Committee  in  1811,  xL  148. 

The  Report  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  1811,  recommending  the  contract 
with  Bentham  to  be  oanoelled,  and  com- 
pensation to  be  giyen  to  him,  xi.  148- 
151. 

Second  Report  of  the  committee, 

containing  answers  from  Bentham  to  the 
objections  in  the  first  Report,  with  sug- 
gestions for  dealing  with  the  conyiets  not 
included  in  the  new  contracts,  xi.  151- 
159. 

The  objections  of  the  committee  far- 
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ther  obTiAted  in  a  oommunication  to  a 
party  unknown,  zL  159-162. 

Panoptieon  Correapondenoe— -Letter  to  Bo- 
milly  on  the  choosing  of  arbiters  to  fix 
the  oompensatioB,  xi.  162*164. 

Extract  from  the  28th  report  of  the 

Finance  Committee  in  foyoor  of  Bentham's 
plan,  xi.  165-167. 

Bentham's  examination  before  the 

Finance  Committee,  xi.  167-170. 

Ptmoptioon  Tersos  New  South  WaUt,  in 
letters  to  Lord  Pelham — a  comparison 
of  the  Panoptieon  system  with  the  Trans- 
portation, iy.  173-248.  See  Transporta- 
tion. 

Paper— Adoption  of  different  kinds  of,  for 
different  species  of  contract,  yi.  522. 

—  Indications  of  spnrionsness  fh>m  the 
nature  o^  yii.  181-182. 

Paper— Demand,  in  soits — Nature  and  eon- 
tents  of,  iL  66-70. 

Papers— Criminatiye,  inferences  against  ac- 
cused from  possession  of,  yiL  13-14. 

Paper-currency — ^A<yustmenv  of,  to  com- 
mercial wants  and  security,  through  the 
project  of  conyersion  of  stock  into  An- 
nuity notes,  iii.  183-136. 

—  —  Project  for  a,  by  the  conyersion  of 
stock  into  Annuity  notes,  iii  105-153. 

Paper-money — The  effects  of,  iii.  46.  Di- 
vided into  Goyemment  paper,  which  ge- 
nerally \b  not,  and  priyate,  which  gener- 
ally is  issued  in  a  commercial  manner, 
ib. 

Efficacy  of  the  project  of  circulating 

annuities  as  against  deficiency  or  super- 
abundance of,  iii.  107  n  *. 

Influence  of,  on  prices,  iiL  108. 

—  —  Influx  of.  How  to  obyiate  rise  of 
prices  in  case  of,  iii.  139-141. 

^*  —  Reference  of  increase  of,  to  that  of 
commodities,  iii.  141. 

Described  as  imposing  a  tax  on  the 

community,  iii.  141  n. 

Reasons  why  the  Crown  should  have 

the  monopoly  of  fabricating,  iii.  148-149; 
X.  389. 

Reasons  why  that  of  the  Goyemment 

doee  not  circulate  on  such  adyantageons 
terms  as  that  of  indiyiduals,  iii.  149-153. 

Principles  as  to,  for  the  guidance  of 

the  Finance  Minister  in  the  Constitution- 
al Code,  ix.  449. 

Paracelsus,  noticed,  ii.  401;  yiii.  217. 

Parade.  Mrilege  of  a  soldier  to  make  com- 
plaint on — its  inadequacy  as  a  protection, 
ix.  370. 

Paradoxical  assertion— The  fidlacies  of,  if. 
463-466. 

How  it  may  be  turned  to  account,  ii. 

465-466.  Can  only  be  used  by  leader  of 
a  party,  465.  Safer  in  speech  than  in 
writing,  ib.  The  greater  the  absurdity 
the  more  readily  belieyed,  466. 


Paragraphs— Proper  arrangement  of,  in 
laws,  iii.  208. 

—  in  written  eridence  should  be  short  and 
numbered,  yi.  441-443, 485. 

Parallactico-Buncrotic  source  of  motion — by 
gasuflcation  and  degassiflcation,  yiiL 
134-135.  Illustrated  in  steam-engine, 
ib. 

Parallelism  tut  a  mode  of  exposition,  yiii. 
248. 

Paraphrasis,  defined,  i.  293  n. 

—  O^ration  of,  for  explaining  the  nature 
of  a  fictitious  entity,  yiiL  126-127  n. 

—  Modes  of  exposition  by,  and  subsidiary 
to,  yiti.  246-248.    See  Exposition. 

Pardon — Frustration  of  justice  in  the  use  of 
the  power  of,  iii.  283. 

—  as  a  reward  for  serrices,  iL  196, 200. 

—  IVoyisions  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  600- 
607.  See  Justice  Minister— INspunitiye 
Function. 

—  Method  of  granting,  in  Britain,  consi- 
dered, yii.  257  n  *,  425. 

—  Effect  ot,  in  restoring  competency  of  wit- 
ness, yii.  435-436. 

—  Use  of  a  scale  of  probatiye  force  for  the 
application  of  the  power  of,  yi.  228. 

—  Power  of,  exercised  in  the  principle  of 
nullification,  yii.  256-257. 

—  Power  of,  possessed  by  witness  absenting 
himself,  yii.  361. 

—  Abuses  that  the  practice  of,  m%y  giye  oc- 
casion to,  yii.  258-259. 

Pardon-power  considered,  i.  520-521.  Gra- 
tuitous, an  eyil,  520.  Cases  where  neces- 
sary, ib.  Power  possessed  by  prosecutors 
in  choosing  form  ot  action,  521.  BAade 
popular  by  death-punishment,  ib. 

in  monarchs,  has  effect  of  encouraging 

notions  of  dirine  right,  i.  529. 

Restrictions  proposed  for,  L  529-580. 

Multitude  of  offenders,  discoyery  of  in- 
nocence, serrice  to  be  obtained,  danger  of 
punishment,  ib. 

is  inyolyed  in  the  system  of  purely 

yoluntary  prosecution,  iy.  390. 

as  distinguished  fh>m  dispensing,  ir. 

392. 

Predicates  injustice,  and  is  employed 

for  the  gratification  of  tyranny,  ix.  36- 
87,  605-607. 

Pardons— Tax  on,  ii.  169,  579.  Repealed, 
579  n. 

Parent  and  Child— Principles  of  the  Ciyil 
Code  regarding,  L  348-349. 

Effect  of  the  relation  between,  on 

testimony,  yi.  161 ;  yii.  576. 

Offences  that  may  be  committed 

against  the  respeetiye  conditions  of,  i. 
127-129. 

Parents—relieyed  f^m  the  labour  of  super- 
intending their  children,  by  the  Chresto- 
mathie  system  of  Instruction,  yiiL  13-14. 
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Pftjrents — ^Agii^vmted  nature  of  corporal 

iigiiryto,!.  165, 167. 
' —  Tbeir  desire  to  see  their  children  raised 

aboTc  themselTes,  Tiii.  23. 

—  Their  regard  for  the  reputation  of  their 
children,  i.  837. 

—  Limitation  of  power  oyer  their  children 
in  respect  of  marriage,  L  356. 

—  Responsibility  of,  for  children,  in  re- 
gard to  reparation  for  offences,  i.  335. 

Parentage — How  &r  it  should  influence 

denization,  iL  543. 
Parental  authority— Origin  of,  i.  121  n  f. 
Paris— Bentham's  first  visit  to,  x.  47. 

—  Visit  of  Bentham  to,  in  1770,  x.  66-67. 

—  Visit  by  Bentham  to,  on  his  way  to 
Russia  in  1785,  x.  149-150. 

—  Visit  by  Bentham  to,  in  1802,  x.  399. 

—  Visit  by  Bentham  to,  in  1825,  x.  551. 

—  Parliament  of— Method  of  stating  opin- 
ions in,  ii.  346. 

—  Influence  obtained  by  the  Parliament  o^ 
from  tiie  power  of  registration,  ii.  348  n  t* 

—  Usefiil  arraugements  for  plans  and  sur- 
Toys  illustrated  from  a  map  of,  t.  429- 
430. 

Paris — The  Abb^,  miracles  at  the  tomb  of, 
yL271. 

Parish  courts — Provision  for,  in  Draft  of 
Judicial  Establishments  for  France,  ir. 
296-298. 

Parishes  and  manors.  The  relations  between, 
T.  430. 

Park — Mungo.  Interest  felt  in  the  negro 
race  from  perusal  of  trayels  of,  i.  562. 

Park— Mr  Justice,  noticed,  t.  33),  354,  356. 

Parkeiv-Sir  Hyde,  noticed,  x.  94, 104-105. 

Parker — Sir  Thomas — Chief-Justice,  no- 
ticed, TiL  492  n. 

Parker— Sir  Thomas  —  Chief  Baron,  no- 
ticed, T.  162. 

Parker^-"  View  of  Society,  Ac.,"  by,  refer- 
red to,  i.  554. 

Parkee--Joseph — Letter  to,  x.  548. 

Parliament  Indirect  power  of,  to  displace 
ministers,  i.  572. 

—  Effect  of,incontrollingjudicial  despotism, 
ii.  12. 

—  The  law  as  to  qualifications  for  members 
of,  considered,  ii.  249. 

—  Publicity  as  to  the  proceedings  of,  ii 
315-317. 

—  Methodof  arranging  members  of,  ii.  321- 
322. 

—  Absence  of  a  tribune  in,  ii.  322. 

—  Sittings  of— How  the  times  of,  deter- 
mined, ii.  323. 

—  Attendance  of  members  of,  considered, 
ii.  825. 

—  Admission  of  strangers  to,  ii.  326-327. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  receiving  motions  in 
the  exact  terms  in  which  they  are  to  be 
passed,  u.  335,  336-338.  IllustraUons  of 
a  different  practice  formerly,  337-338  n. 


Parliament — Practice  of,  as  to  unity  of  sub- 
ject of  debate,  ii.  342. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  finishing  debates  before 
voting,  ii.  343. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  the  absence  of  pre- 
•  audience  to  particular  speakers,  iL  347. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  taking  the  votes  simul- 
taneously, ii.  349-350. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  the  initiative  of  mea- 
sures, ii.  351-352. 

—  Practice  of,as  to  orders  of  the  day,  ii.  353. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  the  bringing  in  and 
readings  of  Bills,  ii.  353. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  the  difference  between 
debates  in  House  and  in  Committee,  ii. 
359-360. 

—  Practice  of,  as  to  the  privilege  of  reply, 
ii.  360. 

—  Classification  of  fallacies  from  the  par- 
ties in,  ii  381. 

—  made  a  Gaming  House  by  jobbing  poli- 
ticians, ii.  385. 

—  Operation  of  fallacies  of  authority  in,  ii. 
394. 

—  Position  of  members  of,  with  regard  to 
influence,  responsibility,  &c.,  ii.  394. 

—  How  to  postpone  measures  in,  fr^m  ses- 
sion to  session,  ii.  435. 

—  Origin  and  progress  of,  in  England,  ii. 
444. 

—  Influence  of  the  Crown  in,  ii.  440, 467. 

—  Declarations  on  abstract  points  justly 
unpopular  in,  ii.  497. 

—  E^iSbct  of  the  vicious  mode  of  drawing 
the  statutes,  in  leading  members  of  to 
error  and  concision,  iii.  242-243. 

—  Advantage  that  may  be  taken  of  the 
want  of  Sued  periods  for  dissolution  of, 
iii  456. 

—  Exclusion  of  placemen  from  votes  in,  iii. 
456-457. 

' —  Laxness  of  attendance  of  members  of, 
and  the  effects,  iii.  457-458. 

—  Proposal  that  placemen  should  have 
seats,  but  not  votes  in,  iii.  490-495. 

—  Constant  attendance  of  members  of,  as 
an  element  of  reform,  iii.  495-511.  See 
Members. 

—  Bill  for  more  adequate  representation  of 
the  people  in,  iii.  558-597. 

—  Gradual  rise  of  the  supreme  power  of, 
iv.  259. 

—  Many  would  not  sit  in,  if  they  could  not 
indulge  themselves  in  idleness,  iv.  374. 

—  Contempt  for  the  authority  of,  on  the 
part  of  judges,  exhibited  in  <<  The  Art  of 
Packing  Juries,"  v.  176-186.  Dangerous 
nature  of  this  insubordination,  176.  Con- 
tempt of  the  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  requires  juries  not  to  be  partial 
and  corrupt,  and  to  be  properly  empanel* 
led,  176-177.  Nullification  of  Howard's 
Act,  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  against 
whom  no  bill  found,  178-180.    Proposal 
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tn  a  Gominittee  of  Inquiry  into  tiw  oir' 
camBtanees,  and  correfpondent  resolations 
by  tlie  Commons,  180-181.  Protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  the  practice  is  nncensnr- 
able  and  nnpnnishable,  181-182.  Protest 
against  declaratory  acts,  which  disgnise 
wUAil  disobedience  of  clear,  as  misinter- 
pretations of  doabtAil  enactments,  182- 
1 88.  Slight  prospect  of  redress — oseless- 
ness  of  annaaj  committee  of  justice,  183- 
184.  Proposal  Ibr  a  Court  of  Lords'  De- 
legates as  a  remedy,  184-186. 
Parliament->The  practice  of,  in  ooUecting 
OTidenee,  an  admission  of  the  inutility  <rf 
oaths,  T.  197. 

—  Opposition  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
tlie  authority  of,  t.  228-229. 

—  Gratuitous  serrice  in,  cited  in  opposition 
to  Burke's  opinion,  t.  295. 

—  The  early  attempts  of,  at  Law  Reform, 
Til.  269-270  n. 

—  Disclosure  of  information  refiised  in,  by 
ministers,  &c.,  yi.  96. 

—  Contempt  shown  by  judges  to  the  autho- 
rity of,  tu.  311-316. 

—  Committee  of.  Mode  of  collecting  eri- 
dence  before,  ri.  35. 

—  Prorogations,  &c.,  of,  a  derice  by  the 
monarch  to  get  rid  of  opposition  and  an- 
noyance, ix.  164-165. 

—  Bentham's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  on  an  understood  promise  to 
obtain  him  a  seat  in,  x.  229^245. 

—  Proposals  fbr  haying  tables  in,  with  the 
subject  of  debate,  and  the  rules  of  the 
House  in  risible  types,  x.  344. 

—  of  France.  DispMal  of  appointments  in, 
ii.  247. 

Parliaments — Early  historical  eyents  influ- 
encing the  constitution  of,  iii.  513-515. 

—  Historical  notice  of  legislation  as  to  the 
duration  of,  iii.  524-525. 

—  Annual  and  triennial,  compared,  iii.  521- 
525. 

—  jSm  Legislature :  Member  of  Parliament. 

—  Annual.  An  early  debate  on,  noticed, 
iii.  455-456  n. 

—  Annual — Notices  of  supporters  of,iii.  458. 

—  Short,  as  a  means  of  preyenting  corrup- 
tion, iii.  455-456. 

—  Short--Reasons  for,  iii.  512-515.  Rea- 
sons on  the  ground  of  utility,  512-513. 
On  the  ground  of  usage  ■■  inyestigation  ci 
early  practice,  513-515. 

Parliamentary  Candidate  Society— Forma- 
tion of,  xi.  66. 

Parliamentary  debates— Publication  of,  yi. 
78-79. 

Parliamentary  Logic— Hamilton's,  criticis- 
ed, ii.  883-387. 

Parliamentary  management.  Expense  oc- 
casioned by,  ii.  202. 

Pftriiamentaiy  papers— Publication  and  sale 
of,  proposed,  ii.  353. 


Partiamentary  pneUce— Ipoimnee  o^  from 
non-attendance  of  members,  iiL  497-500. 

Parliamentary  procedure,  llie  seeds  of 
British  liberty  to  be  found  in,  ii.  832. 

Partiamentary  Reflnm— Objection,  thai  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied  for  tended 
to  lower  the  Legislature  in  tiie  eyes  of  the 
people,  answered,  ii.  427-428. 

Popular  corruption  employed  as  an 

argument  against,  U.  453-455. 

Plan  of,  in  the  form  of  a  eateeliisBi« 

iii.  434-557. 

Introduction  to  Plan  of,  iii.  435-538. 

History  of  the  circumstances  under 

which  Phui  of,  was  written,  iii.  485. 

Resolutions  on— drawn  up  by  Bent- 
ham,  and  moyed  by  Sir  F.  Bordett,  x. 
495-497. 

Pamell— Sir  Henry,  senior.  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Exdiequer  in  Ireland,  quoted  in  **  De- 
fence of  Usury"  against  reduction  of  in- 
terest hi  Ireland,  iii.  47  n  f. 

Pamell— Sir  John.  His  aniriety  to  get  the 
Panopticon  system  adopted  in  Ireland,  ir. 
171;  xi.  104. 

Parr— Dr  Samuel — Bentham's  hitrodnction 
to,  X.  62. 

Letters  about— Bentham  to  Dumont, 

and  RomiUy  to  Bentham,  x.  403-404. 

Letters  from,  x.  404,  404-405,  416- 

418,  537-538. 

Letters  to,  x.  411-412. 

Correspondence  with,  on  the  project 

of  a  code  for  Greece,  x.  534-536. 

Death  of,  x.  554. 

casually  noticed,  x.  60, 428  ;  xi.  144. 

Panbt — Professor.  Anecdotes  of,  by  Dn- 
mont,  X.  409. 

Parry— Captain,  Contradiction  of  his  slan- 
derous account  of  Bentham,  xL  66-67. 

Parsimony,  penuriousness,  &c.,  as  desigoa- 
tiye  of  motiyes,  i.  198. 

Parsing — Utility  of  the  exercise  of,in  schools, 
yiii.  45. 

Parts  of  speech— Systematical  sketch  of, 
yiii.  187-190. 

See  Speech— Parts  of. 

Partial  counsel — Purging  a  witness  of,  yii. 
440. 

Partiality— Nature  of,  i.  53. 

— -  foyouritism,  &c.,  as  designatlye  of  mo- 
tiyes, i.  202. 

—  Subtle  and  undetectable  nature  of  the 
action  of,  ii.  130. 

—  Methods  of  obyiating,  in  the  tribunals 
projected  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 

.  494-496. 

—  or  enmity  of  witness — Eflbet  of.  See 
Cautionary  Instructions. 

—  necessary  to  the  making  incorrect  eri- 
deuce  produce  deception,  ri.  211-212. 

—  between  interrogators  and  interrogslees 
— how  for  it  may  be  caleolaled  on,  vL 
346-347. 
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PttiiftlitT—how  it  nay  tffeet  Um  oogninnee 
token  by  tin  mind  of  a  Ikct,  TiL  571. 

—  prolMkbly  an  originating  caoM  at  oxeln* 
don  of  evidence,  yii.  891. 

PartiaUty-preaeher's  aignment— From  the 
abuse  aigne  not  against  the  use,  u.  469. 

PaHieept  cnmmit — Evidence  of,  not  ex- 
elnded  in  English  praotiee,  though  uniting 
interest  and  improbity,  Tii.  414-415. 

Participles  In  the  grammar  of  Terbs,  Tiii. 
855. 

Particnlarity— an  internal  seonrity  for  eri- 
denoe,  vi.  283,  286-287. 

—  of  testimony — Interrogation  tends  to 
produce,  Ti.  832. 

Partition-~-General,  of  property^-Imprac- 

tieable  and  consequently  no  serious  design 

to  attempt,  iii.  605-608. 
Partners— Liability  of  those  who  employ 

their  money  in  teade  as,  iii.  47-48. 
Partnership  —  Commercial — Reason    why 

there  may  safely  be  community  of  goods 

in  a,  i.  842. 

—  Litigation  oondueted  by  a  member  of  a, 
ti.  86-37. 

—  Entrance  on  and  dissolution  of,  as  sub- 
jects for  registration,  vL  567. 

—  between  judges  and  lawyers,  vil.  201- 
209.    fi^  Interest— Sinister. 

Partnerships    en   cawmendUe    in    France, 
worthy  of  imitotion,  iu.  48. 
;       Party  (to  a  suit) — ^Exclusion  of  evidence  of, 
i^      in  the  shape  of  cTidenoe,  by  English  prac- 
tice, ii^5. 

—  EWfeffBots  of  excluding  evidence  of,  ii. 
58-59. 

—  only  by  his  examination  that  his  pecuni- 
ary circnmstonces  can  be  known,  vi.  863- 
364. 

—  and  witness— False  distinction  between, 
in  some  cases,  vi.  281  n. 

—  Evidence  of,  against  himself,  the  best, 
vL  137 ;  viij2p. 

—  manner  in  which  his  interest  would  affect 
testimony  by  him  in  relation  to  the  suit, 
vii.  581-584. 

—  Evidence  of,  so  plainly  subject  to  in- 
terest, that  it  does  not  deceive,  vii.  124, 
147. 

—  Evidence  of,  mors  trustworthy  than  that 
of  an  interested  witness,  vu.  401. 

—  Self-inculpative  evidence  of— Pr^udices 
as  to  oaths  preclude,  vi.  317. 

—  Impropriety  of  excluding  the  testimony 
of,  for  or  against  himself,  vu.  487-489. 

—  one  calling  for  production  of  the  casual 
script  of  another^Proper  method  of  pro- 
ceedmg  in  the  case  of,  vii.  128-124. 

—  olforing  a  writing  of  his  own  in  evidence 
—how  to  proceed  in  such  case,  viL  124- 
125. 

Pltfty  (Politieal)— The  author's  non-attach- 
J     ment  to  any,  i.  248.  J 

—  The  duties  of  public  men  to  their — 


Burke's  opinions  on,  eontroverted,  Ts^91- 

292. 

Party  feeting — Influence  of,  on  judge,  vu. 
259.  ^ 

Party  spirit— Effect  of,  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  vu.  450. 

Party  leaders — dislike  a  complete  Constitu- 
tional Code,  as  leaving  no  room  for  their 
machinations,  iT*-587. 

Parties — Personal  attendance  of,  in  oourts 
— Purposes  served  by,  and  reasons  for,  ii. 
34-35;  iv.  319-821. 

—  Expense  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
want  of  personal  presence  of,  ii.  118-114. 

—  Casee  in  which  they  may  appear  by 
proxy,  ii.  49-52. 

—  Suits  complex  or  simple,  according  to 
the  number  and  nature  of,  ii.  80-81. 

—  Suits  plurilateral  or  unilateral,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  number  of,  u.  82-84. 

—  ^ovision  for  Forthoomingness  of,  ii.  47- 
48. 

—  Initiatory  examination  of,  for  purposes 
of  proposed  Dispatch  Court,  ui.  418-418. 

—  should  be  examined,  under  the  sanction 
of  punishment  for  the  truth  of  what  they 
stote,  vi.  297-302. 

—  Exclusion  of,  from  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  as  one  of  the  devices  of  Technical 
procedure,  v.  8. 

—  Exclusion  of,  from  presence  of  judge,  a 
device  petitioned  against  in  Petition  for 
justice,  V.  446-448,  508-509.  Mendacity, 
&c.,  licensed,  446-447.  Interest  lawyers 
have  in  the  mendacity  does  not  extend  to 
criminal  cases,  where  escape  is  dangerous 
to  aU,  447-448. 

—  Exclusion  of,  from  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  examined  in  relation  to  the  best 
sources  of  evidence,  vlL  226-238.  Ma- 
naged by  rendering  their  presence  nuga- 
tory, 226.  Character  of  their  testimony 
— ^immediate  and  non-immediate,  227. 
Functions,  for  performance  of  which  the 
plaintiff's  presence  requisite,  228 ;— for 
which  the  defendant's  requisite,  229-230; 
—for  which  that  of  both  requisite,  230. 
Anticipative  survey,  ib.  The  effect  of 
publicity  in  controlling  the  desire  of  folse- 
hood  if  parties  were  examined,  280-281. 
Good  effect  in  saving  expense,  &c.,  by 
each  knowing  what  the  other  is  to  prove, 
231-282.  How  for  a  snccedaneum  to  the 
appearing  may  suffice  in  some  cases,  282. 
Uses  of  the  exclusion  to  judges,  282-233. 

—  The  exclusion  of  their  testimony  for  or 
against  other  parties  on  the  same  dde^ 
considered,  vu.  506-517.   8es  Co-parties. 

—  The  exclusion  of  their  testimony  regard- 
ing the  authenticity  of  deeds,  considered, 
vu.  189-190. 

—  Propriety  of  their  examining,  and  being 
examined  by,  each  other,  witnesses,  Ac, 
in  suits,  vi.  834-345.    Sm  Interrogation. 
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Parties  shoald  be  subject  to  iuterrogfttion  by 
their  own  adyocstea,  Ti.  836-338. 

—  Prelimiiiary  examination  of,  would  hare 
destroyed  profit  from  malA  fde  causes, 
▼i.  479. 

—  Initial  or  preliminary  meeting  of.  See 
Meeting — F^liminary. 

—  Protection  of,  from  violence,  &c.,  a  rea- 
son for  restricting  publicity  in  courts  of 
justice,  Ti.  360-861. 

-—  Reasons  for  examination  of,  in  proposed 
Dispatch  Court,  iii.  306. 

—  Excuses  for  non-appearance  of — Con- 
siderations regarding,  iii.  420-421  n. 

Parties  (PoUtical)  in  Britain— Interests 
which  direct  the  proceedings  of,  ii.  40^ 
484. 

—  in  Parliament — Incidence  of  Reform  on 
the  interests  of,  iii.  527-529. 

—  Rivalry  between — how  far  favourable  to 
the  public  at  large,  viii.  570-571. 

Passion — a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii. 
200-201. 

—  considered  as  one  of  the  predicaments, 
viii.  235. 

—  Relation  of,  to  pleasure  and  pain,  x. 
509. 

—  and  Reaction — as  simple  fictitious  enti- 
ties connected  vnth  relation,  viii.  204- 
205. 

Passions — ^The  malevolent,  as  a  cause  of 
crime,  i.  539. 

—  Methodizalion  as  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  operating  on  the,  viii.  278. 

Passive  obedience — Influence  of,  and  cause 
of  the  invention  of  the  principle,  ii.  476. 

Patents  fDr  Inventions — Effect  of,  as  mono- 
polies, beneficial  to  the  community,  ii.  533. 

—  Operation  of,  as  rowards,  ii.  212. 

—  Principle  ofgranting,  iii.  71-72.  A  gene- 
ral inducement  held  out  to  all  men  to  make 
discoveries :  the  expense  as  an  impedi- 
ment, 72.  Register  of  marks  proposed,  ib. 

—  Expenses  and  impediments  attending 
obtainment  of,  ii.  214. 

—  Pressure  of  fees  upon,  v.  373. 

—  Rights  in,  as  subjects  of  evidence,  vi. 
5n. 

Paternity — False  presumption  of,  ftt)m  hus- 
band's non-expatriation,  vi.  53-54. 

PoUt  eie  q^tem  nuptuBy  &c.  The  effect  of 
the  doctrine,  i.  473. 

Paternal  condition — Forfeiture  of,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, i.  471. 

How  fkr  forfeiture  of,  can  be  ac- 
complished, i.  472-473. 

Pathematology — ^The  science  of  Psychology 
so  fkr  as  pleasure  and  pain  aro  involved  in 
it,  viii.  288. 

Patheticalness— a  property  desirable  in  a 
language,  viii.  191. 

Pathodnetic  Coenonesiology,  or  Bhetoric — 
Poflition  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  91.  ^ 


Pathological.    Employment  of  the  term  in 

legislative  matters,  iii.  182  n. 
Pathological  evidence,  vii.  45  n  $. 
Pathology — Etymology  of,  and  place  in  the 

Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viii. 

36. 

—  Application  of,  lo  moral  science,  i.  304. 

—  Propositions  o^  on  which  the  prindple 
of  Equality  is  founded,  i.  304-307. 

—  Moral  and  Political.  Definition  and  use 
of  the  term,  iii.  212. 

—  PsychologicaL  Applicationof  the  term, 
i.  205. 

Pathology — ^Mental — Axioms  of,  ilL  224* 
230;— 

a  necessary  ground  for  legislative 

arrangements,iii. 224-225.  Express  conse- 
quences of  acts  in  respect  of  pleasnn  and 
pajn,  224.  Aritiimetic  and  medicine  ad- 
duced, ib.  Security,  subsistence,  abun- 
dance, and  equality,  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
their  formation,  224-225. 

Applying  to  security  for  the  person, 

iii.  225-227.  Antipathy  and  revenge — 
Pleasuros  caused  by,  not  equal  to  the 
pains,  ib. 

applying  to  subsistence— a  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  iii.  227-228. 

applying  to  abundance,  iiL  228. 

• applying  to  equality  in  respect  of 

wealth,  iii.  228-230.  Extent  to  which 
amount  of  wealth  brings  correspondent 
happiness,  228-229.  The  relative  pain  and 
pleasure,of  the  parting  irith  and  receiving 
of  matter  of  wealth,  ac^usted  to  the  position 
of  the  parties  in  point  of  riches,  229-230. 

relating  to  power,  rank,  and  repu- 
tation, iii.  230. 

Pathoscopic  Pneumatology,  or  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Sensation — Position  of,  in  tiie  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
viii  88. 

Division  of,  into  Aplopathoscopic  and 

Thelematoscopic,  viii.  89. 

Patriot  Kmg— Bolingbroke  's,  criticised,  x. 
72. 

Patriotic  Auction — ^The,  by  which  tendon 
are  received  from  qualified  persona  fbr 
judicial  offices,  for  the  public  behoof- 
explained  and  defended,  iv.  372-378. 

Patriotism — ^Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  UiQust  and  exclusive,  noticed,  i.  563. 

—  Public  Spirit,  &c,  as  designative  of  mo- 
tives, i.  202. 

—  The  professed  homage  paid  to,  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  dravdng  codes 
of  law  for  the  use  of  any  state,  censured, 
viii.  497-499. 

Patronage — Elements  of  the  povrerof,ix.  49. 

—  of  an  office — ^how  far  equiTalent  to  pos- 
session, iii.  839-340. 

—  SecretaryofState,the  best  depositary  of, 
in  Britain,  as  he  is  responsible  in  Parlia- 
ment, V.  345. 
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Patronage — (Colonies  a  flraitftil  field  of  cor- 
raptionthrongh^iy.  418. 

—  Bestowal  of,  a  more  powerftil  instrnment 
of  corruption^  than  beetowal  of  office  or 
wealthy  as  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to 
the  amount  that  may  be  giTen,  iy.  434. 

—  Propensity  of,  to  come  into  existence 
wherever  there  are  rewards  to  be  disposed 
of,  iy.  552. 

—  Profit  of,  to  the  holder,  yi.  422. 

—  The  possession  of,  equiyalent  to  so  much 
salary,  y.  352. 

—  When  spoken  of  as  of  yalne  to  the  owner, 
it  must  be  understood  to  be  abused  by 
him,  y.  570. 

—  Ecclesiastical.  How  to  be  adjusted 
when  patron's  creed  adyerse,  iL  509. 

Paul — liie  Emperor — ^Anecdotes  of,  by  Du- 
mont,  X.  408-410. 

Bentham's  exertions  to  get  him  to 

pay  the  pension  granted  by  Stanislaus  of 
PoUuid  to  Mrs  Lind,  x.  358-359. 

Paulet— The  Cfaeyalier— Beneyolent  estab- 
lishment of,  i.  570. 

Pauper  Population  Table,  for  a  return  of 
the  paupers  in  each  parish,  with  statisti- 
cal fkcts  relating  to  them — Transmission 
of  to  Editor  of  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
yiii.  361. 

Obseryations  on,  yiii.   362-365. 

Necessity  of  facts  for  proper  discrimina- 
tion in  management,  362.  Differences  in 
the  incidence  of  infirmities,  ib.  Differences 
in  age,  362-363.  Inadequacy  of  nominal 
clastdfications  which  do  not  bear  distinctly 
on  profit  and  loss,  363.  Illustration 
in  the  deceptions  information  that  would 
be  giyen  by  an  arbitrary  classification  in- 
to «  boys  "  and  «  men,"  363-364.  UtiUty 
of  information  illustrated  by  the  case  ojf 
orphans,  who  might  be  sent  to  the  cheapest 
puishes,  364.  No  well-grounded  plan 
of  management  frameable  without  obtain- 
ing such  information,  364-365. 

Pauper  Eelief— Table  of  cases  calling  for, 
explained,  yiii.  365. 

Pauper  non-adult  yalue  Table  explained, 
yiii.  365-368.  Design— to  exhibit  the  pe- 
cuniary yalue,  negatiye  and  positiye,  (ex- 
penses and  earnings,)  of  the  service  of  a 
pauper,  at  and  up  to  different  sges  from 
birtii  to  tweuty-one  years,  365.  Omtents, 
365-366.  Inquiry  where  data  may  be 
found,  366-367.  Utility  of  testing  ques- 
tions as  to  burthensomeness  and  produc- 
tive labour  arithmetically,  according  to 
value,  367.  Vagueness  of  projects  as  to 
reduction  or  amplification  of  rates,  &c., 
when  formed  without  an  estimate  of  the 
end  to  which  they  are  the  proposed  means, 
367-368. 

Pauper  Management  Improved — Outline  of 
a  work  to  be  called,  viii.  369-439. 

Political  arrangements  of,  viii.  369- 

VOL.  XI. 


372.  One  central  authority— joint  stock, 
369.  Industry-houses,  with  each  a  por- 
tion of  land,  ib.  Ways  and  means — ^aver- 
age  poor-rates,  profits  of  industry,  con- 
tingencies, donations,  subscribed  capital, 
produce  of  lands,  369-370.  (Constitu- 
tion of  Board  of  Directors,  370.  Coercive 
powers — apprehension  of  vagrants,  of  pa- 
rents of  iMWtards,  &c.,  ib.  Powers  for 
compulsory  equitable  purchase  of  lands, 
ib.  OUJ^oHoM— receiving  all  poor,  in- 
firm, &C.,  on  condition  of  their  agreeing 
to  working  out  the  cost,  ib.  To  exercise 
coercive  powers,  370-371.  Obligations 
to  rate-payers  in  respect  to  equitable  ad- 
justment of  rates,  371.  Application  of 
industry-houses  to  collateral  purposes,  ib. 
EettrMfUi — against  electioneering  uses, 
ib.  Pernicious  speculation,  ib.  Apply- 
ing capital  to  monopoly,  ib.  Against 
bubbles,  ib.  Order  of  DMdendi — ^preven- 
tion of  undue  profit  at  injury  of  the  public, 
371-372.    Provision  for  existing  interests, 

372.  Director's  oath — ^its  substance,  ib. 
Pauper  Management — System  of  separation 

and  aggregation,  according  to,  viii  872- 

373.  Purposes  for  which  separation  use- 
ful, 372.  Purposes  for  which  appropriate 
aggregation  useftU,  ib.  Means  of  separa- 
tion, as  applicable  to  the  various  ends — 
infimaries,  prevention  of  contamination 
indecency  annoyance  or  violence,  distinct 
education,  &c.,  372-373. 

Size,  number,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustry-houses for,  viiL  373-374.  Distri- 
bution, ib.  Advantages  to  the  country 
to  have  few  houses  on  a  large  scale,  374. 
Advantage  to  Paupers  to  have  many,  ib. 
Just  me<Uum,  ib. 

Plan  of  an  industry-house  for,  viii. 

374-377.  Objects— health,  comfort  in- 
dustry, morality,  discipline,  safety  from 
fire,  devotion,  economy,  374-375.  Shape, 
375.  Ventilation,  375-376.  Arrange- 
ment of  rooms — ^beds,&c.,376.  Infirmary, 
376-377. 

Approach  to  industry-house,  and  out- 
lying cottage8,forpurpo6e8of,viiL  377-378. 

Means  of  separation  in,  viii.  378- 

379.    Panopticon  or  inspection  system,  ib. 

Rough  estimate  of  the  expense  of 

industry-houses  on  a  large  scale  for,  com- 
pared with  a  small  scale,  viii.  378-379  n. 

Means  of  extension  of  accommoda- 
tion for,  viii.  379-380. 

Managing-hands  of,  and  their  prin- 
ciples of  management,  viii.  380-381.  Se- 
paration and  aggregation,  380.  Inspec- 
tion, ib.  Economy,  &c.,  in  the  amplitude 
of  tiie  scale,  ib.  Adoption  of  best  ex- 
amples of  management,  ib.  Book-keep- 
ing, ib.  Uniformity,  ib.  Union  of  duty 
witii  interest,  380-381.  Interest  in  pre- 
servation of  lives,  381.  Publicity,  ib. 
S* 
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Pauper  Manvgement — ^Working-hands,  or 
able-bodied  inmates — Principles  applied 
to,Tiii.381-385.  All-employment  principle, 
or  oocupation  of  every  one,  capable  of  any 
sort  of  work,  381-382.  Appropriate  ar- 
rangement of  employments,  382.  Diyision 
of  labour,  ib.  Intercbangement  of  employ- 
ments, ib.  Self-supply  of  articles  em- 
ployed on  the  premises,  382*383.  Extrac- 
tion of  utmost  amount  of  labour  consistent 
with  health,  383.  No  Uberation  till  ex- 
pense of  keeping  worked  off,  ib.  Lazi- 
ness put  down  by  withholdmg  the  food 
till  the  work  done,  ib.  Encouragement 
to  industry  by  raising  the  remuneration 
with  the  character  of  the  work,  383-384. 
Prizes  —  Competition  —  Inducements  to 
exertion,  384.  Separation  as  fkr  as  pos- 
sible, tluU  the  individual  merit  of  each 
worker  may  be  noticed,  ib.  Fare  to  be 
of  the  least  luxurious  kind,  so  as  to  hold 
out  no  inducements,  ib.  Consideration  for 
the  habits  of  the  old,  ib.  No  fermented 
liquors,  384-885. 

Dead  stock  employed  in — ^Principles 

of  economy  applicable  to,  riii.  385. 
Wholesale  Purchase,  ib.    Save  all,  ib. 

as  applicable  to  non-adult  hands, 

yiii.  385-386.  Apprenticeship  whenever 
they  are  old  enough,  385.  Cultivation  of 
distinguishing  natural  faculties,  ib.  The 
children  to  be  employed  in  instructing 
each  other  on  the  Lancastrian  principle, 
ib.  Indigenous  promotion — officers  cho- 
sen out  of  the  paupers  in  the  establish- 
ment, 385-386. 

Official  Establishment  for  the  pur- 
poses of,  viii.  386-387.  Officers  enume- 
rated, 386.  Generally  and  at  the  com- 
mencement, salary — ^to  merge  into  contract 
system,  ib.  Powers  and  Restraints — 
Governor  absolute,  and  the  others  re- 
sponsible for  those  acts  of  his  from  which 
they  do  not  dissent,  veto  of  chaplain  or 
surgeon  in  extreme  cases,  ib.  Encourage- 
ments in  the  shape  of  honours  and  public 
emoluments  on  the  officers  who  distinguish 
themselves,  386-387.  Visiters — magis- 
trates and  clergy  ex  officio^  387. 

Diet  as  a  branch  of,  viii.  387-388. 

Preservation  of  life  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
new  comers — ^habits  acquired  (to  a  cer- 
tain extent)  in  the  old,  387.  Collection 
of  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  the  number 
of  meals  per  day  on  health,  ib.  Quality 
coarse — quantity  unlimited,  ib.  How  to 
manage  with  new-come  adults,  388.  With 
the  old  stagers,  who  have  acquired  pau- 
pership  habits,  ib. 

Clothing  and  bedding  of  the  Paupers 

as  a  branch  of,  viii.  388-389.  Clothing 
— Economy,  uniformity,  and  hence  uni- 
forms, ib.    Bedding  materials,  389. 

Employment  as  a  branch  of,  viii. 


889-391.  The  great  diflieoliy  in  aoitbig 
it,  is  to  find  it  for  the  onwiUiii^  and  |»r- 
tially  disabled,  389.  Gettmg  work  wltkb 
any  one  can  do  to  a  certain  eztenty  38S- 
390.  Taking  advantage  of  local  dmiB- 
Btanoes,  ib.  Pouring  hands  iHto  over- 
paid employments,  390.  EBtablisliBenft 
supplying  its  own  oonflnunptioa,  391. 

Pauper  Management — ChUd-niuriii^  as  a 
branch  <^  viii.  891.  Advantages  to  ia- 
fiuits,  firom  skill,  attention,  unifoimity,  sa- 
lubrity, &c,  ib. 

Book-keeping  aff  a  braneh  of»  viii. 

391-394.  Essential  to  right  niana««aeat 
and  discharge  of  official  obligatiooa»  SSI. 
Keeps  a  hold  of  improvements  invenied, 
391-392.  Heads,  the  same  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  management — ^hence  it  beeoaes 
a  history  of  the  management,  ib.  Means 
of  comparing  the  managements  of  the 
various  establishments,  ib.  Importaaee 
of  economy  in  minuUse  when  carried  into 
the  whole  system,  ib.  Comparative  or 
tabular  book-keeping— not  only  as  be- 
tween time  and  time,  but  house  and  hoose, 
ib.  fVom  the  inspection  system,  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  of  Ibct  easily  aeqniied, 
392-393.  Distinctions— chronological  and 
methodical — elementaiy  and  aggregate, 
393.  Division  according  to  subjects- 
Population,  Stock,  Health,  Bel»viour, 
Correspondence,  ib.  Analyms  of  a  Com- 
plaint-book as  one  of  the  Behaviour-books, 
393-394.    Merit-book,  394. 

Appropriate  establishments  for  the 

insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
as  a  branch  of,  viii.  394-395. 

Pauper  education  as  a  branch  of, 

viii.  395-397.  Great  influence  that  edu- 
cation of  a  portion  of  the  poor  would  have 
over  the  whole  mass,  395.  Importance 
much  overlooked,  ib.  The  ends  of  snch 
education  with  refiarence  both  to  the  pu- 
pils' interests  and  to  thoee  of  the  com- 
munity, 395-396.  Rules  for  a  system  of 
occupations,  and  for  hitting  the  just  pro- 
portions in  labour,  rest,  exercise,  and  in- 
struction, 396-397. 

General  view  of  the  eoUateial  bene- 
fits of,  viii.  397.  Employment,  peenniary 
assistance,  protection  ftom  depredation, 
&o.,  ib. 

Security  of  employment  to  the  woik- 

ing-classes  one  of  tiie  collateral  advanta- 
ges of,  viii.  397-401.  Terms  should  be 
inferior  to  those  of  the  average  of  f^ 
labour,  and  not  such  as  to  drain  from  it, 
397-398.  Preserving  a  supply  of  workmen, 
and  a  means  of  communication  between  em- 

■  ployers  and  employed,  398.  Employment 
Gazette  and  employment  Register,  ib. 
Mode  of  advertising  deUuled,  398-399. 
How  the  benefit  to  be  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  llie  industry-houses,  399.     In- 
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flaenee  on  wages— Bteadyingy  eqaaliangy 
preTenting  oombinatioiiBy  &e.,  ib.  Use 
of  Employment  Graxette  for  oihet  intelli- 
gence,  400.  Promulgation  of  the  infor- 
mation— use  of  the  pulpit,  ib.  Ck>mposi- 
tion  with  the  reyenne,  400-401. 
Panper  Management — Extirpation  of  men- 
dicity as  a  collateral  benefit  of,  Tiii. 
401-403.  Industry-boose  not  aeeept- 
able  to  beggars— therefore  compnlsion 
necessary,  401.  MiBchie&  of  begging 
which  justify  compulsion — creation  of 
painftil  feelings — impediments  to  in- 
dustry—demoralixation,  ib.  Power  to 
apprehend  without  intervention  of  ma- 
gistrate, 401-402.  Discharge  only  on 
finding  security  to  adopt  employment, 
402.  Ooenpations  which  must  be  deemed 
a  pretence  for  begging,  ib.  InoonTenience 
of  punishing  the  giyers  of  alms,  ib.  Inef- 
fectual remedy  by  punishment  under  the 
Tagrant  act,  402-403.  Insufficiency  of 
cited  acts  sanctioning  private  bondage,  ib. 

Extirpation  of  habitual  depredation 

as  a  collateral  benefit  o^  viii  403-406. 
Measures  the  same  in  kind  as  in  the  ease 
of  beggars,  but  more  stringent,  403.  Dis- 
tinction between  habitual  practice,  and 
proof  of  isolated  act,  403-404.  Proof 
fb>m  the  person  being  unable  to  prove  his 
employment,  &c.,  404.  Heads  of  interro- 
gation, ib.  Disposal  of  the  fiimilies  of 
such  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
them,  404-405.  Efficiency  of  the  plao, 
405.  Ulterior  securities  against  such 
classes  by  the  registration  of  their  names, 
&c.,  ib.  Inaptitude  of  the  vagrant  act, 
405-406. 

Frugality  assisted,  as  a  collateral  ad- 

Tant^  of,  viii.  407-417.  List  of  ex- 
igencies operating  as  sources  of  demand 
for  fhigality,  and  of  correspondent  forms 
of  supply,  407.  Sources  for  laying  up 
ftmds  in  store,  with  reference  to  luibits 
during  celibacy,  and  demands  after  mar- 
riage, 407-408.  Difficulty  of  hoarding, 
408.  Pkui  of  frugality  banks,  408-417. 
Sea  Frugality  Banks. 
-« Means  of  facilitating  pecuniary  re- 
mittances as  a  collateral  advantage  o^ 
viiL4l7. 
Facilitation  to  the  poor  of  convey- 
ance from  place  to  place  as  a  collateral 
advantage,  viii.  417-418.  Frugality  inns 
and  conveyance  stages,  417.  Use  in  the 
case  of  the  house  poor,  417-418.  Use  to 
self-maintaining  poor,  418.  Use  in  the 
case  of  conveyance  of  criminals,  ib. 

• Imprisonment  rendered  inexpensive 

and  reformative  by-— as  a  oollateral  ad- 
vantage, viii.  418-419.    Absence  of  the 
corruptive  influences  in  prisons,  ib. 
•—  —  Enforcement  of  domestic  morality 
by,  viii.  419-420.    Classes  to  whom  it 


acts  as  a  reformation  house,  419.  Re- 
fhge  from  domestic  tyranny,  ib.  Resi- 
dence there  a  certificate  of  good  be- 
haviour, 4 1 9-420.  Through  the  Employ- 
ment G^uette — premiums  for  good  be- 
haviour, ib. 

Pauper  Management  —  National  force 
strengthened  without  expense — a  oollate- 
ral advantage  of,  viii.  420-421.  Land 
force — training  and  officering  a  succeda- 
neous  corps,  ib.  Naval  force— early  ex- 
ercise in  Uie  manoBuvres  peculiar  to,  421. 
The  company's  property  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  naval  timber,  ib. 

Rate  of  inAmt  mortality  diminished, 

as  a  collateral  advantage  of,  viii.  421-424. 
Favourableness  of  the  management  to  the 
economic  preservation  of  life,  421-422. 
Superior  position  of  the  children  to  others 
of  their  class,  422.  Inducement  thus 
held  out  to  the  poor  to  board  children  in 
the  industry-houses,  or  to  bind  them 
over  as  apprentices,  422-424. 

Augmentation  and  dissemination  of 

useful  luiowledge  as  a  oollateral  advan- 
tage of,  viii.  424-428.  National  field  of 
ol»ervation  and  experiment,  424-425. 
Medicine  and  surgery,  425.  Mechanics 
and  chemistry,  ib.  Domestic  economy, 
425-426.  Technical  economy — manage- 
ment of  manufactures,  426.  Husbandry, 
including  agriculture  and  gardening,  ib. 
Meteorology,  ib.  Book-keeping,  427. 
Logic,  ib.  How  the  knowledge  acquired 
would  be  disseminated  when  Sie  inmates 
mix  with  the  world,  ib.  Knowledge 
which  might  be  specially  dissemioated 
among  visiters — veterinary  science  espe- 
cially, 427-428. 

Assistance  and  direction  of  voluntary 

charity  as  a  collateral  advantage  of,  viii. 
428-430.  Trusteeship,  428.  Would  pre- 
vent beneficiary  gifts  to  the  poor  from 
profiting  only  the  rich,  428-429.  Adap- 
tation to  extra  comforts,  when  they  are 
deserved,  &c.,  429-430. 

Principle  regulating  the  application 

of  comforts  in,  viii.  430. 

Comforts  extended  as  a  matter  of 

course  to  all  classes  by,  with  their  effi- 
cient causes,  viii.  430-432.  Health— diet, 
4  30.  Probability  of  long  life— premiums 
for  medical  skill  and  efficiency,  ib.  Se- 
curity fh>m  want,  430-431.  Qeanliness 
and  tidiness — the  inspection  principle, 

431.  Heidthy  employments,  ib.  Com- 
fort in  the  sleeping  arrangements,  ib. 
Security  fh>m  annoyance  and  oppression, 
ib.  Sources  of  entertainment  in  the  sys- 
tem of  administration,  ib.  Good  con- 
science in  the  absence  of  opportunity  for 
crime,  ib.  Occasional  fiftculty  of  visiting, 
and  being  visited  by,  friends,  &c.,  431- 

432.  Prospect  of  melioration  of  fare 
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<firom  profitable  exertion,  432.  Tranquil- 
lity of  mind  from  the  regularity  of  ar- 
rangement— eTils  from  perpetual  change 
in  file  existing  system,  ib.  and  n.  Pre- 
servation of  any  remnant  of  property,  ib. 

Pauper  Management — Appropriate  comforts 
extended  by,  to  the  feeble  and  infirm, 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  Ac,  with  their  efficient 
causes,  viii.  432-433. 

List  of  extra  comforts  to  be  extended 

by,  to  more  or  fewer,  according  to  claims, 
means,  and  opportunities,  Tiii.  433-434. 
General  end,  bringing  them  nearer  the 
position  of  independent  persons,  and  hold- 
ing out  inducements  to  merit,  ib. 

Funds  and  grounds  of  title  in  regard 

to  extra  comforts,  as  sanctioned  by,  yiii. 
434-435.  Chiefiy  remains  of  property, 
gifts,  &e.,  ib. 

Condition  of  apprentices  in  point  of 

comfort,  on  the  system  of,  yiii.  435-439. 
The  same  advantages  which  are  held  out 
to  adults  in  respect  to  salubrity,  sanatory 
regulations,  training  in  good  habits,  &c., 

.  which  the  youth  will  profit  by,  though  un- 
conscious of,  435-436.  Diet,  436.  Absence 
•f  privations,  and  of  the  dread  of  them, 
ib.  Recreation — ^bathing  without  danger, 
ib.  Exemption  from  piwiAil  intellectual 
exertion,  437.  Impediments  to  early 
matrimony  removed,  437-438.  Chance  of 
advancement,  438.  To  females—security 
from  seduction,  and  preparation  for  mar- 
riage, ib.  Their  lot  compared  with  that  of 
others  of  the  same  age,  439. 

Account    of  the    circumstances  in 

which  the  plan  of,  was  prepared,  xi.  102- 
103. 

The  author's  plan  of,  agreed  to  by 

Pitt,  but  negatived  by<3eorge  III.,  v.  422. 

Pauper  manu&cturers — Proposal  of  public 
works  for  employment  of,  x.  85. 

Pauper  systems  compared,  and  Pauper  ma- 
nagement—Projected works  on,  viii.  361- 
362. 

Pauw— Cornelius,  made  citizen  of  France, 
X.  281. 

Pawnbroking — ^Virtual  usury  sanctioned  by 
the  law  in,  iii.  13-14. 

Pawning — The  nature  of,  ii.  108. 

Pay.  See  Emolument :  Remuneration  : 
Salary. 

—  of  the  army  and  navy — Provision  for,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  371-381. 

—  Soldiers' — Reasons  why  it  cannot  be 
made  in  money,  ix.  354. 

—  Extravagant,  to  public  ftinctionaries,  has 
a  tendency  to  make  them  idle,  iv.  372- 
374. 

Paymaster  of  Forces— Reform  in  the  me- 

tiiod  of  remunerating,  ii.  209. 
Payment  may  be  a  criterion  of  admission  as 

a  spectator  to  courts  of  justice,  vi.  361. 

—  Wherein  the  act  of,  consists,  i.  116  n  U. 


Payne — Thomas.  His  denial  of  the  tiis- 
tence  of  the  British  Constitution,  ii.  521. 

casually  noticed,  iv.  457;  x.  259» 

281,316,512. 

Payne's  Geometry — Abbreviation  employed 
in,  viii.  171. 

Peace— Plan  for  a  universal  and  perpetual, 
ii.  546-560.  Alleged  impracticability 
combated,  546.  Britain  and  France  par- 
ticularly interested,  ib.  Three  objects — 
simplicity  of  Government,  national  fru- 
gality, and  peace,  ib.  FtopositioiiB  re- 
garding Britain  and  France  enumerated, 
with  outline  of  the  reasons,  546-547.  Not 
their  interest  of  either  country  to  support 
colonies,  vrith  the  reasons,  547-548.  Not 
their  interest  of  either  to  have  any  treaty 
of  aUianoe  offensive  or  defensive,  549. 
Not  their  interest  to  have  any  commercial 
treaty,  549-550.  Not  their  interest  to  keep 
up  a  naval  force  beyond  what  ib  necessary 
against  pirates,  550.  Not  their  interest  to 
keep  up  systems  of  distant  preparati<m 
for  a  naval  force,  ib.  Agreement  between 
Britain  and  France  would  pave  the  way 
for  universal  peace,  ib.  Treaties  limiting 
numbers  of  troops,  to  be  formed  for  main- 
tenance of  the  pacification,  550-552.  Es- 
tablishment of  a  common  court  of  judica- 
ture for  the  decision  of  international  dif- 
ferences, 552-554.  Abolition  of  secrecy 
in  negotiations  in  Britain,  554-560. 

—  a  term  taken  from  international  to  in- 
ternal law  for  sinister  purposes,  v.  258. 

•—  Breach  and  disturbance  of— vague  use 
of  the  terms  in  indictments  for  sedition, 
&c.,v.  258-259. 

—  Security  to  keep  the,  i.  519-520. 

—  Articles  of,  in  religion,  misnamed,  ii.  26& 
Peace— Justice  of.    See  Justice  of  Peace. 
Peake  on  Exclusion  of  Evidence,  viL  341. 

—  on  Subposnas,  vi.  102  n. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  vi.  6n,  102n,  137, 
139,  140,  187 ;  vii.  186-187  n,  340-341, 
439  n,  475,  481. 

Pechell— Mr,  author  of  an  Account  of  the 

Settlement  of  Bombay,  x.  95. 
Peculation — Nature  of  the  offence  o^  i.  1 18. 

—  illustrations  of,  in  the  case  of  unpaid 
gentlemen  officials,  iv.  130  n. 

—  How  tu  extent  of  salary  a  preservative 
from,  iL  234. 

—  by  architects  and  other  superintendents 
— Remedy  for,  L  547. 

Pecuniary  bargains — ^Exposure  of  the  im- 
policy of  restraints  on,  in  Defence  of 
Usury,  iii.  1-29. 

Pecuniary  competition  as  a  means  of  filling 
public  offices — Considerations  as  to,  in 
relation  to  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  V.  272-275. 

as  a  means  of  appointing  to  office 

— The  principle  of,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  public  examination,  defended. 
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ix.  286-293.  In  oases  of  simple  trast, 
with  seoority  offered,  must  be  unexcep- 
tionable to  all  parties,  286-287.  Where 
talent  necessarj,  the  candidate  most  haye 
the  mental  qualifications,  287.  Consis- 
tency with  expressed  opinions  of  states- 
men in  faronr  of  competition,  ib.  Opposed 
by  sinister  interest,  ib.  Gratnitous  ser- 
Tices  exemplified — members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Justices  of  Peace,  288.  Ob- 
jection answered,  that  timid  merit  would 
be  excluded  by  the  examination,  288-289. 
Olijeotion,  that  it  excludes  the  unopulent, 
answered — does  not  reduce  the  produce 
of  the  country,  or  shut  up  other  methods 
of  subsistence,  289-290.  Objection,  that 
it  would  establish  yenality— proceeds 
from  conflision  of  ideas,  which  cleared  by 
speaking  of  reduced  salary  instead  of 
purchase,  290.  Safeguards  against  pur- 
chase for  corrupt  purposes,  ib.  Objection 
answered,  that  it  would  exclude  munifi- 
cence and  liberality— both  evils,  290-291. 
Objection  answered,  that  indigence  will 
sharpen  the  disposition  to  commit  depre- 
dation— ^the  opulent  more  prone  to  do  so 
than  the  indigent,  and  the  protection  in 
the  securities,  291-292.  Objection  an- 
swered, that  aptitude  would  be  diminish- 
ed— ^&lls,  instead  of  rising,  with  the 
amount  of  opulence,  292-293. 

Pecuniary  circumstances — Influence  of,  on 
sensibility,  i.  25-26. 

Pecuniary  dirision  of  jurisdiction — riz.,  the 
allotment  of  cases  of  limited  value  to 
certain  courts — its  evils,  iv.  333-334. 

Pecuniary  forfeiture — Punishment  by,  i. 
467-470.    &tf  Forfeiture. 

Pecuniary  interest  as  a  motive,  i.  50. 

Pleasures  and  pains  corresponding 

to,  i.  198. 

Power  and  continuity  of,  as  a  motive, 

iv.  128. 

the  only  one  of  which  lawyers  will 

admit  the  influence,  vi.  258,  475. 

Exclusion  of  evidence  on  the  ground 

of,  considered,  vi.  105, 154;  viL  397-400. 
See  Interest. 

How  fiir  its  force  is  capable  of  mea- 
surement, vii.  568-569. 

considered  as  a  ground  of  untrust- 

worthiness  in  testimony,  vi.  156-160;.  vii. 
573-575.  Amount  of  the  sum,  to  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  pecuniary  circum^ 
stances  of  the  individual,  573.  Value  of 
contingent  sums  according  to  nature  of 
contingency,  574.  Loss  of  a  given  sum 
greater  effect  than  correspondent  gain, 
575. 

Pecuniary  penalty— -liable  to  be  an  inequ- 
able punishment,  i.  91. 

Pecuniary  punishments  —  Frugality  of,  i. 
404. 

Relation  of,  to  taxation,  i.  394. 


Pecuniary  punishments — Inequality  of,  with 
illustrations  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws, 
i.  399-400. 

Pecuniary  remittances — Importance  of  fa- 
cilitating, among  the  labouring  classes, 
viii.  417. 

Pecuniary  reputation — How  fitr  the  preser- 
vation of,  justifies  restrictions  on  judicial 
publicity,  vi.  363. 

Pecuniary  rewards  considered,  ii.  217-218. 

to  informers — Unpopularity  of,  ii. 

222-223. 

Pecuniary  satisfaction — ^the  only  kind  con- 
sidered in  English  law,  i.  542. 

to  the  sufferers  from  offences — ^Prin- 
ciples of,  i.  373. 

Cases  in  which  it  must  be  inadequate, 

i.  375. 

Peel— Sir  Robert— Character  of,  x.  570. 

Observations  on  his  Bill  for  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  police  magistrates^ 
V.  328-348.    See  Magistrates. 

His  law  reforms,  vi.  202-203;  vii. 

214  n» 

His  Jury  Act  criticised,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  method  of  selection,  ix.  281- 
282  n. 

Casual  notices  of,ii.  14  ;  iii.  375 ; 

V.  362,  365,  367,  372  n,  410  n,  545,  590  ; 
X.  551,  569-570,  587,  589,  594,  595,  596, 
598;  xi.;iO,  37,  38. 

Peers — Prerogative  of  creating,  as  a  means 
of  corruption,  iii.  546, 567-568  n,  591  n  *. 

—  Limitation  of  the  prerogative  of  creat- 
ing, proposed,  iii.  531. 

—  Chambers  of,  and  senates — Address  t» 
fellow-citizens  of  France  against,  iv.  420- 
450.  Greneral  positions — That  existing 
house  of  Peers  should  be  discarded,  «id 
no  senate  substituted,  420.  Enumeration 
of  the  subjects  claiming  attention,  420- 
421.  Case  of  the  heit  tpeoies  of  ucond 
ekctmber,  viz.,  with  Legislative  power  only, 
and  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
people,  421-427.  Onus  of  proving  neces- 
sity thrown  on  defenders — ^necessity  of  a 
<rrt  chamber  a  postulate,  421-422.  Need- 
lessness— not  required  for  affording  suit- 
able consideration  to  measures,  nor  for 
appropriate  aptitude  in  members,  422. 
Delay,  involuntary  and  volunta]^,  ib. 
Measures  that  woiUd  have  been  carried, 
lost,  because  delay  makes  them  useless, 
ib.  Besides  individual  delay,  general 
procrastination  of  all  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  423-425.  This  a  usefUl  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  sinister-interest 
for  baffling  reform,  ib.  Objection  that 
minorities  may  beat  majorities,  425-426. 
Contentions  for  power  between  the  two 
chambers,  426.  Complication  in  legisla- 
tion, ib.  No  positive  good  done  by  a  se- 
cond, which  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
a  siDgle  chamber,  426-427.    JReatom  im 
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a  Report  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlandi^ 
examined,  427-429.  Spirit  of  monarchy, 
427.  Population,  ib.  Rank  as  a  nation, 
ib.  Diversity  of  the  state  and  complica- 
ted interests,  427-428.  Experience,  428. 
Avoidance  of  precipitation,  ib.  Obstacle 
to  turbulence,  ib.  Protection  to  the 
throne,  ib.  iSrotection  from  exercise  of 
usurped  power,  428-429.  Example  of 
powerful  monarchies  and  republics,  429. 
Ccue  v^ere  the  ieeond  ekamber  U  located 
tdely  by  the  king,  429-432.  The  monarch's 
interest  against  his  people,  430.  The  sub- 
serviency of  the  peers  he  will  create  to 
it,ib.  Authority  far  greater  than  over 
dislocable  representatives,  ib.  Disinter- 
estedness and  philanthropy  not  denied, 
but  insufficient,  ib.  Illus^tion  of  the 
mischief  kings  will  commit,  illustrated  in 
Greorge  III.  431.  Corruption  unaToidabU 
in  ihemembenofa  tecona  chamber yAZ^-AZl , 
Corruption  distinguished  from  delusion, 
433.  Sources  of  corruption,  the  adminis- 
tering good,  or  abstaining  from  inflicting 
evil — latter  stronger  than  former,  4 33-434. 
Patronage,  434.  More  powerful  than 
possession,  as  no  necessary  limit  to  amount, 
ib.  General  effect — ^Production  of  un- 
merited laudation  of  monarchy,  4  35.  Hold- 
ers of  office  for  life  not  independent  of  the 
Crown  influence,  436.  Effect  of  wars  and 
distant  dependencies,  ib.  Sole  remedy 
having  members  of  legislature  removeable 
by  the  people,  437.  Delusion  contributory 
to  maUfieence,  437-441.  Dignity  and 
lustre,  437.  Honour  and  glory — still  more 
mischievous,  as  connected  vrith  war  and 
violence,  438.  The  excuse,  moreover, 
foTclaimingpublic  money  to  support  them 
—Pensions,  &c.,  439.  Aptitude  inversely 
as  the  amount  of  all  these  advantages, 
439-440.  Influence^-a  term  used  to  dis- 
guise corruption,  440.  Grenealogical  dig- 
nity, 44 1 .  Contequences  of  supreme  judi- 
euU  auUwrUy  being  united  vnth  the  Le- 
gislature, ib.  Dura^on  of  its  authority 
an  objection  to  a  second  chamber,  442. 
Displays  on  popular  side  for  securing  a 
seat,  and  desertion  when  it  is  gained,  ib. 
Though  there  be  experience,  no  induce- 
ments to  act  on  or  cultivate  it,  ib.  Such 
experience  more  needed  by  a  first  than 
a  second  chamber,  ib.  Proper  mode 
for  location  of  a  supreme  juaicicU  au- 
thority in  Prance,  442-445.  A  judge 
elected  by  chamber  of  deputies,  442- 
443.  Appeal  to  chamber  in  case  of 
criminal  misdecision,  ib.  Compensation 
to  a  party  so  injured,  ib.  Reasons — The 
necessity  of  keeping  tiie  judicial  authority 
from  swerving  from  the  rules  of  the  Le- 
gislative, &C.,  443-444.  Reasons  why  the 
power  cannot  expediently  be  in  other 
hands,  444-445.  Consequences  of  Exeeu- 
tire  authority  being  in  the  same  handi  with 


supretne  legislative,  44B.  Causes  of  attach- 
mentto  a  second  chamber,4i5'iAB,  English 
constitution,  445-446.  Our  prosperity, 
and  comparatively  good  government,  not 
from,  but  in  spite  of,  a  second  chamber,  44  6. 
Revolution  made  three  sets  of  Oppressors 
insteadof  the  monarch  solely,  ib.  Chief 
seat  in  the  peers,  ib.  Example  of  Ame- 
rica, which  too  nearly  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  England,  446-447.  Bugbears  about 
democracy  and  anarchy,  448-459.  Mere 
words,  to  which  America  an  answer,  449. 
Testimony  to  sincerity  of  William  IV., 
449-450. 
Peers — House  of^History  of,  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  author's  views  of  fac- 
titious honour,  ix.  79. 

—  Mischievous  effect  of  judges  having  seats 
in  the  House  of,  iv.  380-381. 

—  Proposal  for  judicial  powers  of,  being 
committed  to  a  court  of  Lords'  Delegates^ 
V.  55-60. 

—  House  of,  for  Spain — Tract  on  the  pro- 
posed, viii.  468-470. 

—  See  Lords;  Aristocracy. 

Peerage — Nature  of  suit,  claiming  a,  ii.  83. 

—  The  expensiveness  of,  as  a  reward,  iL 
201,  220. 

—  Dormant.  Practice  connected  with 
claim  for  a,  ii.  220. 

—  Disclamation  of  a  wish  to  extinguish 
the,  iii.  441. 

—  as  an  instrument  of  corruption,  iii.  442- 
443. 

—  Mischievous  nature  of  the  privileges  of 
the,  iv.  321. 

Pelham— Lord->Letters  to,  titled  *Panopti- 
con  versus  New  South  Wales,"  iv.  1 73-248. 

Letter  fix)m,  to  Sir  C.  Bunbury  on 

the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  project ;  and 
letter  fh>m  Bentham  to  Sir  C.  Bunbury, 
criticising  Lord  Pelham's,  xi.  123-127. 

Remarks  on  his  conduct  regarding 

the  Panopticon,  in  letters  to  Dumont,  Sir 
S.  Romilly,  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  Charles  Ab- 
bot, &c.,  xi.  127-144. 

casually  noticed,  x.  391-394,  397 ; 

xi.  120, 122, 128, 132,  133. 

Pelham— Mr.  His  conversion  of  the  4  into 
3  per  cents,  noticed,  and  compared  with 
the  operation  of  the  project  of  Note  An- 
nuities, iii.  114, 138  n,  141-144. 

noticed,  X.  362. 

Pells— Clerk  of  the— an  illustration  of  bar- 
barous nomenclature,  viii.  71  n. 

Pell's  office  —  Antiquated  and  baiharons 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  in,  ix.  252  n. 

Peltier,  noticed,  x.  390. 

Pembroke — Henry  Herbert  (tenth)  Eaxl  of 
—Notice  of,  X.  122. 

Pembroke — Lady — Notice  of,  as  a  visiter  at 
Bowood,  X.  122. 

Pen — Analogical  punishment  by,  i.  408. 

Penal  causes — distinguished  fi!omnon- penal, 
vii.  6  n. 
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'Penal  causes  hare  a  peculiar  claim  for  re- 
cordation, Yi.  412. 

Extraction  of  Evidence  in,  ri.  471- 

479.    See  Extraction. 

Penal  Code.    Plan  of,  iii.  163. 

Division  and  subdivisions  of  offences 

in,  iii.  163-174.    See  Offences. 

Titles  of  the,  iiL  174-176. 

Specimen  of  a,i.  164-168. 

Source  of  the  reasons  that  should 

accompany,  i.  162. 

The  counterpart  of  the  civil,  as  con- 
taining sanctions  for  the  rights  defined 
by  it,  ix.  12. 

Penal  colonies — ^Transportation  to,  i.  490- 
497.    See  Transportation. 

System  of,  discussed  in  Panopticon 

«.  New  South  Wales,  iv.  173-248.  See 
Transportation. 

Penal  judicatory — Legislation,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  for  trial  of  Idgh  offenders, 
ix.  188-190.    See  Legislature. 

Penal  law — Limits  of  the  Branch,  termed, 
i.  142-164. 

Principles  of,  i.  367  et  teq.  See  Of- 
fences: Panopticon:  Punishment:  Satis- 
ftction. 

Amelioration  of,  urged  in  place  of 

its  weak  enforcement,  viL  260. 

View  of  the  principal  fiiots  to  which 

evidence  applies  in,  vi.  215. 

Counteraction  as  to,  between  legis- 
lator and  judge,  the  former  creating,  hit- 
ter neutralising,  vi.  378  n. 

Use  of  registration  of  genealogical 

fects  (viz.  births,  deaths,  and  nuuriages) 
to,  vi.  571-673. 

Defects  of,  illustrated  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  criminative  evidence,  vii.  348- 
349. 

Position  o^  in  a  general  division  of 

the  law,  ix.  8. 

Prescription,  or  bearing  of,  to  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  36-40.  The  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  an  instrument  in  the 
hiuds  of  tyranny — ^predicates  injustice, 
36-37.  Conspiracy  a  creature  of  mon- 
archy, which  has  no  existence  in  a  demo- 
cracy, 37-38.  The  same  as  to  the  severi- 
ties of  Treason  law,  38.  These  severities 
the  consciousness  of  a  sinister  interest 
adverse  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
38-39. 

Expository  matter  peculiarly  essen- 
tial to,  iv.  464. 

whether  it  can  be  brought  advan- 
tageously to  bear  on  officiiU  deportment, 
ix.  307-309. 

Proper  principles  of,  in  reUtion  to 

the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  22-26.  Pun- 
ishment to  be  viewed  simply  as  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  Qvil  code,  22-23.  Com- 
pared to  surgical  operation— good  should 
always  be  the  object,  23.      Hence  the 


barbarism  of  expressions  about  punish- 
ment being  deserved,  &o.,  ib.  Avoidance 
of  principle  of  vengeance,  ib.  Adoption 
of  principle  of  compensation,  ib.  How 
for  satisfaction  as  distinct  from  compen- 
sation, capable  of  application,  23-24. 
Barbarism  of  calling  punishment  ^  visita- 
tion," 24.  Cases  where  punishment  not  to 
be  applied — where  it  would  be  ground- 
less, where  needless,  where  inefficacious^ 
where  unprofitable,  24-26.  Rules  tend- 
ing to  augmentation  and  diminution  of 
punishment,  26. 

Penal  legislation,  divided  into  direct  and  in- 
direct, i.  633. 

Penal  remedies  against  offenoes-^Natnre  of, 
i.  367. 

Penal  and  non-penal— ^uita  divided  into, 
ii.80. 

Penal  and  civil  law — ^how  for  capable  of 
demarcation,  i.  162-163. 

suits — Analogy  between  the  in- 
struments of  procedure  in  relation  to,  ii. 
1647. 

Code.   Relation  between  The,  iii. 

160-161. 

Penalties  to  the  revenue — should  be  post- 
poned to  compensation  to  injured  party, 
i.  388. 

—  How  they  may  operate  as  taxed  licenses, 
i.  394,  399-400. 

—  Adjustment  of,  to  pecuniary  means  of 
party,  iii.  360,  426. 

Penance,  as  conditional  in  excommunica- 
tion, i.  614. 

—  in  relation  to  procedure  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts — a  contrivance  for  exercis- 
ing judicial  power,  i.  616,  v.  486,  vi.494  n. 

Pendo<:h  and  Mackendar— Case  of,  cited,  i. 

488. 
Penitential  inculpative  evidence — Nature 

of,  as  compared  with  other  species  of  con- 

fesBoriai  evidence,  vii.  33. 
Penitentiary    House — Application   of  the 

Panopticon  Inspection  Principle  to  a,  i. 
*  498-603;  iv.  37-248.    See  Panopticon. 
The  defective  nature  of  the  existing, 

i.  246. 
The    Government — Incompatibility 

of  the  board  management  established  in, 

with  economy  and  good  management,  iv. 

126-134. 

Competition  for  plan  of  a,  ii.  229. 

Penitentiary  system— Prejudices    against, 

as  a  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  liberty, 

1.  411. 
First  patrons  of,   Blackstone  and 

Eden,  1.  266. 
The  illustrations  of  the,  of  America, 

contrasted  with  the  Penal  colony  system, 

iv.  212-248. 
Its  superiority  to  other  methods  of 

punishment,  not  only  in  reformation  but 

example,  iv.  242-245. 
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Pensions — ^The  Tarious  kinds  of,  and  their 
natnre  as  extrayasated  reward,  iz.  270. 

—  Compensation  on  the  abolition  of,i.  320- 
821. 

—  Support  of  decayed  aristocraoy  by,  at- 
tacked, T.  305-307. 

—  as  an  instrament  of  eorrnption,  iii.  567- 
568  n. 

—  PoliticaL  The  objects  of  granting  char- 
acterized, ii.  884-385. 

—  The  argument  against  their  abolition, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  proportion  to 
the  national  expenditure,  combated,  t. 
303-305. 

—  in  England  compared  with  those  in 
France  before  the  ReTolution,  ii.  221. 

Pensions  of  retreat — Reasons  in  fayour  of, 

in  the  military  department,  not  applicable 

to  the  civil,  ix.  373-374. 
Difference  of  opinion  with  Du- 

mont  upon,  ii.  191. 
E^  effects  of,  in  the  case  of 

judges,  iy.  361,  n  f. 
Opinion  against,  in  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  31-32. 
Opinion  of,  in  the  provisions  for 

official  remuneration  in  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  269. 

attacked,  x.  584. 

Pension  list— Uneandid  to  say  the  public 

have  a  control  over  the,  y.  307. 

an  aristocratic  pauper  list,  y.  269. 

Pennsylyania — Adoption  of  the  Penitentiary 

system  in,  and  its  operation,  i.  502;  iy.212. 

—  Hard  labour  first  adopted  as  a  punish- 
ment in,  iy.  212-21 3. 

—  Qualifications  for  the  suflhkge  in,  iii.  612. 

—  !^posal  to  prepare  a  code  for,  iy.  468- 
475. 

People— The.  Sense  in  which  the  term  is 
osed,  ix.  97. 

Confidence  of,  secured  by  legislative 

publicity,  ii.  310-311. 

Personal  intercourse  of  a  sovereign 

with,  increases  his  power,  i.  574. 

Cases  in  which  they  have  shown 

themselves  more  desirous  for  war  than 
their  rulers,  ii.  559. 

The  irrational  passions  of,  chargeable 

with  the  jobbing  of  their  rulers,  ii.  202. 

Fault  of,  more  in  insensibility  to 

grievances  than  groundless  clamour  Jii.  4  32. 

Fallacies  as  to  acts  of  sovereignty 

springing  from  the,  ii.  504-505.  Can  be 
said  to  do  so  only  in  so  fiir  as  there  is  a 
habit  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  ib. 

Lukewarm  patience,  rather  than  dis- 
content the  characteristic  fiiult  of,  iii.  445. 

—  ->-  Their  partiality  to  the  aristocracy 
illustrated  in  elections,  iii.  468-470. 

Education  of,  opposed  by  those  who 

complain  of  their  ignorance,  iii.  471-472, 
474-475. 


People — ^The,  have  no  interest  in  a  gen«nl 
division  of  property,  liL  475. 

have  their  backbiters  and  enemies 

like  individuals,  Iv.  359. 

Independence  of,  on  the  part  of 

judges  or  other  magistrates,  is  despotison, 
iv.  362. 

Injustice  and  caprioiousness  of,  ex- 
aggerated, iv.  363. 

their  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  the 

legal  system  checked  by  the  use  of  tech- 
nical language,  vii.  280-281. 

Intellectual  fiu^ulties  of,  corrupted 

through  legal  fictions,  vii.  287,  436. 

tibeir  fiu^ulties  depraved  by  the  sub- 
tleties of  lawyers,  vii.  204-205. 

Their  capacity  to  act  for  themselves 

in  choosing  legislators,  ix.  97. 

Reasons  for  the  supreme  constitutive 

of  a  free  state  being  in,  ix.  98-101. 

Sovereignty  in,  by  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  153. 

The  kind  of  virtue  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  body  o^  x.  72. 

Adopting  the  wishes  of,  should  mean 

the  wishes  of  the  largest  proportion, 
but  is  often  applied  to  a  small  number, 
X.496. 

The  enemies  of— Two  classes  of,  x, 

581. 

Perceptible  entities,  viii.  195.    fii!M  Entities. 

Perception  as  a  mental  operation  of  logie, 
viii.  224. 

—  a  facultyofmindnecessaryto  the  teacher 
and  the  learner,  viii.  76. 

—  a  source  of  testimony,  vi.  18. 

—  Nearness  to,  or  remoteness  from  the  seat 
of,  as  affecting  evidence,  vi.  15. 

—  never  errs,  though  judgment  in  acting 
upon  it  may,  viii.  321. 

Perceptions--Consideration  as  to  whether 
they  are  real  entities,  viii.  196. 

—  divided  into  pathematic  and  apathematic, 
viii.  279. 

Perceptive  foculties — Application  ni  metho- 

disation  to  the  assistance  of  the,  viii. 

272. 
Relation  of,  to  actions,  i.  43-46.  Set 

Consciousness. 
Perceval — Spencer.  His  prosecuUon  of  Cob- 

bett,  adduced  as  illustrating  the  state  of 

Libel  Law,  v.  106-114. 
Percipient  and  deposing  vntnesses  distin- 
guished, vi.  222 ;  vii.  180. 
noticed,  it  463  n»;  v.  159, 181, 184, 

289  n,  316;  x.  457,  463. 
Perfect-performance-exaotion  principle   in 

the  management  of  the  Chrestomathic 

school,  viii.  50. 
Perfectibility  of  human  nature — Opinions 

entertained  regarding,  i.  19^194. 
Perfection — ^The  charge  of  aiming  at,broQgfat 

against  those  who  urge  improvement,  iL 

462. 
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Peri<MiGal  oatMt  Books,  for  the  ngiBtration 
of  offlcuJ  opentions,  by  Ck>iistitatioiial 
Code,  described,  ix.  234. 

Periodicals — Power  of,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fteqoency  of  their  recnrrence,  zi.  18. 

Peijnxy— Definition  of,  v.  191 ;  vi.  222. 

—  an  offence  of  fklsehood,  i.  104-105. 

• —  in  the  coarse  of  a  snit — Method  of  deal- 
ing with,  ii.  82. 

—  incolcated  at  Oxford,  ii.  210. 

^-  Illnstrations  of,  from  oaths  in  the  nni- 
Tersities,  particnlarly  with  reference  to 
the  Oxford  statutes,  t.  209-219. 

—  Extracts  fh>m  the  statvtes  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford,  concerning,  v.  224-226. 

—  Abstinence  from,  not  within  the  religioas 
freedom  sanctioned  at  the  nniTersities,  t. 
216-217. 

-^  Snccedanenm  for  the  punishment  of-~ 
punishment  of  mendacity  according  to  its 
mischieyonsness,  t.  220-221. 

—  Inefficiency  of  the  punishment  o^  to 
check  tiie  accuracy  of  swomsnrreySyT.  326. 

—  exculpatire  common,  criminatiye  uncom- 
mon, Ti.  155;  yil.  521-522. 

—  Use  of  a  collection  of  cases  of,  with  na- 
ture of  each  falsehood  told,  vi.  246. 

•^  Instances  in  which  it  has  been  supported 
by  the  religious  sanction,  vi.  271. 

—  Singular  rules  of  Hindoo  law  as  to,  vi. 
271-272,  324. 

—  Absurdity  of  punishment  for,  instead  of 
for  the  eyil  committed  through  it,  tL  297 ; 
▼ii.  406-407  n  ♦. 

—  Roman  and  French  law  of,  in  regard  to 
securities  for  truth,  vi.  302-303. 

—  a  necessary  ingredient  of  jury-trial  in 
England,  vi.  314. 

—  Fear  of,  alleged  reason  for  no  oounter- 
OTidence  in  equity  causes,  ri.  374. 

—  The  necessary  ingredients  in,  according 
to  English  Uw,  Ti.  381,  note  5. 

—  Murder  accomplished  through— Barbar- 
ous method  of  dealing  with,  by  English 
practice,  vi.  304,  382  note  8. 

—  Prosecution  of  witness  for,  at  public  ex- 
pense, Ti.  382  note  11. 

—  Indictment  for,  precludes  amendment  in 
equity,  ri.  455. 

—  Punishment  for,  the  only  check  in  Eng- 
land on  falsehood  in  affidavit,  yi.  460. 

—  Judges  treating  as  a  joke,  tL  465. 

—  nourished  by  the  system  of  affidavit  evi- 
dence, tL  497. 

—  Ck>nTiction  of,  no  good  ground  for  ex- 
cluding a  witness,  though  a  proper  ground 
of  suspicion,  i.  486-489 ;  vii.  406-409. 

—  Danger  of,  the  argument  for  exclusion — 
would  apply  most  strongly  to  the  best 
evidence,  vii.  482. 

—  in  the  case  ci  an  extraneous  witness, 
must  almoet  always  be  attended  by  sub- 
ornation, vii.  408. 

—  Person  convicted  of,  should  be  examined 


as  to  the  conviction,  instead  of  being  re- 
jected as  a  witness,  vii.  409-410. 
Peijury — The  ancient  law  as  to,  viL  461- 
462. 

—  Feebleness  of  the  remedies  against,  to 
the  iigured  party,  vii.  488-489. 

—  Effect  that  the  commission  of,  by  a  vrit- 
ness,  should  have  on  the  weight  of  his  tes- 
timony, vii.  587-589. 

—  Substitutes  for  punishment  of,  in  propos- 
ed Dispatch  Ck>urt,  iii.  416, 417. 

—  See  Oath. 

Perkins— Case  of,  cited,  vi.  389. 
Permanence  as  an  internal  security  for  evi- 
dence for  ulterior  use,  vi.  283, 289-290. 

—  a  check  on  the  judge  in  the  case  of  evi- 
dence abjudicated  upon  in  appeals,  vi.  291. 

—  of  evidence — ^writing  necessary  to,  vi.  328. 
Permanent  evidence  compared  with  unper- 

manent,  vi.  170-171. 

Perpetual  motion — Search  alter,  an  illustra- 
tion €i  the  delusions  of  ignorance,  viii.  13. 

Observations  on  the  various  efforts 

to  achieve,  and  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ments to  it,  viii.  147-148. 

Perplexity — Fallacies  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating,  in  discussion,  ii.  436-474. 

Perquisites— Official.    Evils  of,  ii.  241. 

Perry  and  Lambert — King  against,  cited, 
V.  243,  481. 

Persecution — Religious — Disposition  exhi- 
bited in,  i.  64. 

an  instance  of  interference  of  law 

where  it  ought  not  to  act,  i.  147. 

Effect  of,  against  reUgion,  v.  374. 

A  testimony  in  fovour  of  the  religion 

of  the  persecuted,  iv.  398  n. 

Persians — Emblematic  punishment  among 
the,  i.  461  n  *. 

Person — A  man's  inalienable  property  in  his, 
according  to  Sieyes,consideTed,ii.  531-532. 

—  The,  as  an  object  of  security  by  the  law, 
Ui.  213. 

^-  Seizure  or  arrestation  of  the.  When, 
and  on  what  conditions,  it  may  take  place, 
ii.  116-117. 

—  Security  for  the.  Axioms  of  mental 
pathology  applicable  to,  iii.  225-227. 

—  Laws  for  the  protection  of  the — Place 
they  should  occupy  in  the  Universal  Code, 
iii.  162. 

—  Offences  against  the,  a  division  of  pri- 
vate offences,  i.  99-100. 

—  Offences  against  the,  a  subdivision  of 
private  offences,  iii.  164. 

—  Offences  agunst  the — Genera  of,  i.  IIS- 
IIS.    Nine  kinds  enumerated,  ib. 

—  and  Property — Offences  against,  i.  100- 
119. 

—  and  Property — Offences  against,  iii.  166, 
168.  As  a  subdivision  of  private  offences, 
166.  As  a  subdivision  of  self-regarding 
offences,  168.  As  a  subdivision  of  semi- 
public  offences,  ib. 
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Person  and  reputation — Oflbnces  against,  i. 

100,118-119. 
•^-  and  reputation — Consideraiions  as  to 

time  and  place  with  regard  to  oifences 

against,  i.  176. 

—  and  reputation— 'Subdivisions  of  offences 
against,  iii.  165, 168 ;  subdivision  of  pri* 
vate,  165  ;  subdiyision  of  self-regarding, 
168 ;  subdivision  of  semi-public,  ib. 

Persons — Functions  regarding,  vested  in  the 
Ministers  collectively,  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Ck>de,  ix.  224-225. 

—  and  thing^— Confused  division  of  rights 
of,  in  Roman  law,  iii  184. 

—  in  the  grammar  of  verbs— meaning  of 
the  term,  viii.  349. 

Personal  attendance  of  parties  in  courts  of 
justice — Purposes  served  by,  ii.  34-35. 

of  defendant — Its  uses,  ii.  78. 

Personal  evidence  compared  with  real,  vi. 
173-174,  218. 

PeiBonal  and  real  property — a  factitious 
distinction,  vi.  543.  /See  Roland  Personal. 

Personal  oral  evidence — Authentication  with 
reference  to,  vii.  174-175. 

Personal  injuries — Pecuniary  satis&ction  for, 
i.  373.    See  Person. 

Personal  interest— Reason  why  dyslogistic 
appellatives  given  to  the  motives  founded 
on,  i.  212. 

Personal  Stock  Book,  in  the  system  of  offi- 
cial registration,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  236-237,  242, 246-247. 

Personalities — a  form  of  inconvenience  in 
political  assemblies,  ii.  303. 

^  Laudatory— Fallacies  o^  ii.  412-413. 

—  Vituperative— Fallacies  of,  ii.  413-418. 
See  Vituperative. 

—  Ease  with  which  they  can  be  employed, 
U.  417. 

Personation — an  offence  of  falsehood,  and  a 
species  of  mendacity,  L  104-105 ;  vi.292n, 
381  n  4. 

Perspicuity  in  the  language  of  the  laws — 
Considerations  as  to,  z.  74. 

Persuasion — Meaning  of  the  term,  vi.  229. 

—  Degrees  of— how  expressible  for  ibe  pur- 
pose of  judicial  decision,  vi.  16-17. 

—  Degrees  of— Expression  of,  conveyed  in 
the  words  improbability  and  impossibility, 
vii.  76-79. 

—  Difference  between,  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual facts,  and  species  of  facts,  viL  83- 
84. 

—  affirmative  and  disaffirmative — Founda- 
tion of,  vi.  18. 

—  and  probative  force — ^Degrees  of,  how 
measured,  vi.  223-235. 

Peru — an  instance  of  Uie  extent  civilisation 
may  reach  without  writing,  vi.  829. 

—  Account  of  the  constitution  of,  by  Gene- 
ral Miller,  xi.  16. 

Pestalozd — Henry,  made  citizen  of  France, 
X.281. 


Peter  the  Great— Observations  on  his  ford- 

ble  alteration  of  oostume,  i.  183^ 
The  achievements  of,  noticed,  i. 

178. 

Gvilising  efforts  of,  i.  641,  564. 

Petersburg — St.    Notes  by  Dumont  at,  z. 

405-406. 
Petit  jury.    See  Jury. 
Petitio  prineipii — The  power  of,  in  debate, 

vii.  451-562. 
Petition  of  Right — ^Violation  cif  charged 

against  the  method  of  governing  New 

South  Wales,  iv.  249-284. 
Petition  in  bankruptcy  makes  the  evidence 

of  a  party  be  taken,  vi.  488-489. 
Petitions  to  Parliament — Method  of  intRH 

dudng,  at  public  meetings,  ii.  354  n. 

—  What  reference  Nomogn4>hy,  or  the  art 
of  inditing  laws  has  to,  iii.  235. 

—  Effect  of  intimidation  in  deterring  people 
from  signing,  iii.  485. 

—  to  Parliament — Arrangements  for  ob- 
taining signatures  to,  v.  439-440. 

—  Plan  for  suppressing  publicity  to,  in  the 
arrangements  for  printing  the  papers  of 

'  the  Commons,  iii.  536-538. 

Petitions— Justice  and  Codification,  v.  487- 
548;— 

Advertisement  and  description  of, 

V.  438-440.  Analysis,  438.  Reasons  for 
having  them  at  length  and  abridged,  ib. 
Connexion  of  codification,  439.  Arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  signatures,  439-440. 

Preliminary  explanations  as  to, 

V.  440-444.  Operation  and  results  of 
abridgment,  440-44 1 .  Alternatives  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  441-442.  Reasons 
for  not  using  abridged  Petition  solely, 
442.  Advantages  of  numeration  of  para- 
graphs, 442-444. 

Petty — Lord  Henry — Remarks  of,  on  fees 
to  auditors  of  public  accounts,  vii.  200  nf. 

Notices  of,  X.  378,  382, 383, 414, 

422,  423-425,  433 ;  xi.  131. 

Petty  bag— Secretary  of  the— an  illustra- 
tion of  barbarous  nomenclature,  viii. 
71  n. 

Phanerodynamic  Anthropurgics,  or  Me- 
chanical Philosophy — Position  of,  in  the 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and  Scienoe, 
viiL87. 

Phenomena— Lifiuence  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  nature  has  on  belief  in, 
vii.  91-98. 

—  of  the  human  mind — Analytical  new  of 
the,  viii.  279. 

Philadelphia— The  Penitentiary  system,  as 
adopted  in,  i.  502 ;  iv.  216-217,  235-237, 
238-240,  242-244. 

Philanthropy — Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Existence  of,  not  denied,  but  not  to  be 
trusted  to  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  good 
government,  iv.  431. 

Philips— Constantia— Account  of  prooeed- 
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ings  in  Chancery  quoted  from,  tu.  219- 
220  n. 

Philips— Constantia — Memoirs  of.  Cironm- 
fltances  under  which  they  fell  under  Bent- 
ham's  notice,  and  their  influence,  z.  85, 
77-78. 

Philips  v.  Fowler— Case  of,  cited,  ri.  226  n  *. 

Phillip  II.  of  Spain  influenced  by  the  re- 
ligions sanction,  i.  666. 

Phillips— Sir  John — Support  of  Annual  Par- 
liaments by,  iii.  455-456  n. 

Phillipe--Sir  Richard,  quoted  on  the  Pack- 
ing of  juries,  V.  66,  67,  79,  80,  82. 

Character  of,  and  anomalous  po- 
sition as  a  Reforming  Sheriff  of  London, 
T.  119-120,140,158,178. 

Letter  to  Chief  Baron  Macdonald 

on  the  Packing  of  juries  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  with  the  Chief  Baron's  an- 
swer, and  a  commentary,  v.  121-130. 

Letter  to,  by  a  Templar,  on  the 

Packing  of  SpeoiaJ  juries,  witli  comment, 
T.  143-146. 

Letter  to,  by  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  on  do.  do.,  with  comments,  v. 
147-163. 

His  attempt  at  the  Remembran- 
cer's office  to  get  juries  struck  according 
to  the  act,  y.  155-156. 

His  efforts  for  the  enforcement  of 

the  act  for  the  release  of  prisoners  against 
whom  no  biU  is  found,  y.  179-180. 

Phillips  on  eridence  referred  to,  ri.  397; 
yii.  143, 159, 170-174,  365,  400-409,  498, 
551-558. 

Philosopher's  stone — an  illustration  of  the 
delusions  of  ignorance,  yiii.  13. 

Good  things  discoyered  in  the  search 

for,  yiii.  234. 

Philosophy — How  far  asceticism  has  been 
cultiyated  by,  i.  4-5. 

—  Ancient — spoken  of  as  the  philosophy  of 
words,  X.  77. 

—  Natural — an  illustration  of  unapt  no- 
menclature, yiiL  69. 

—  Natural-HBtage  it  should  occupy  in  edu- 
cation, yiii.  15. 

Phrenology  alluded  to,  rii.  433-434 ;  yiiL  537. 

Phryne— Case  of,  cited,  yii.  432. 

Phthisozoics,  or  the  art  of  destroying  nox- 
ious animals — Place  of,  in  the  Cbresto- 
mathio  system  of  Instruction,  viii.  36. 

Physic.    See  Medicine. 

Physical  analysis — ^precedes  logical  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  mind,  yiii. 
121-122. 

Physical  circumstances — Influence  of,  on 
national  character,  i.  177. 

Physical  economics — Place  of,  in  the  Chres- 
toinathic  system  of  Instruction,  yiii.  35. 

Physical  entities,  logical  use  of  distinguish- 
ing from  Psychical,  iii.  286. 

Physical  force — an  element  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  goyemment,  ix.  47. 


Physical  and  psycholc^cal  focts  distinguish- 
ed, ri.  216-217. 

Physical  impossibility — Questions  as  to  ver- 
bal import  confounded  with,  yii.  76-82. 

Physical  impracticability  defined,  yi.  328 
nf. 

Physical  kingdoma — The  three.  Subalter- 
nation  and  physical  division  as  applicable 
to,  yiii.  268-269. 

Physical  power  of  ii^uring— Methods  of  tak- 
ing away  the,  i  534-536. 

Physical  sanction — ^its  effect  on  eridence,  ri. 
19,260-261,262-264.   jSm  Sanction. 

Definition  of  the,  i.  14. 

Source  and  direction  of  the,  iii.  290. 

Physicians — might  be  employed  as  tempo- 
rary recorders,  yL  81. 

Physico-Theology.  Advantage  of  instruc- 
tion in,  yiii.  427. 

Physiology — Etymology  of,  and  place  in 
the  Cbrestomathic  system  of  Education, 
yiii.  36. 

Physioplastio  Somatics — ^proposed  as  a  no- 
menclature instead  of  Natural  history,  riii. 
284-285. 

Physiurgic  Somatology,  or  Natural  history 
— Place  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science,  yiii.  86. 

—  —  Division  of,  into  Uranoecopic,  (or 
heaven-regarding,)  and  Epigeoscopic,  (or 
things-on-earth-regarding,)  viii.  86. 

Picardy — Practice  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly of,  noticed,  ii.  344. 

Pictet — Professor,  of  Geneva,  noticed,  xi. 
122. 

Piety—The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 

—  The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  devotion,  &c.,  as  designative  of  motives, 
i.  201. 

Pigot — Lord — ^The  inquiry  into  his  conduct 

as  Grovemorof  Madras,  noticed,  x.  60. 
Pillans — James,  Rector  of   High  School, 

Edinburgh — Letter  from,  on  the  success 

of  the  monitorial  system  in  that  school, 

riii.  59-61. 
Pillory — Punishment  of  the — its  incidence 

and  effect,  i.  417-418,  461;  vi.  134,  297. 

Abolished,  yi,  297  n. 
Pinchbeck — Mr,  an  artist,  noticed,  xi.  97. 
Pious  frauds — Interests  producing,  vii.  572 

n.  * 

Pious  uses — Moveable  succession  diverted 

to,  ii.  596. 
Pipe — Clerk  of  the,  an  illustration  of  bar- 
barous nomenclature,  viii.  71  n. 
Pitt— Moreton— Letter  to,  x.  345-346. 

noticed,  x.  51;  xi.  118, 163-164. 

Pitt — William,  senior,  (Lord  Chatham)— 

Aocount  of  his  negotiations  with  Lord 

Shelbume,  x.  101. 
His  connexion  with  Frederick  the 

Great,  x.  94. 
His  destruction  of  a  French  fleet  on 

the  Portuguese  coast,  x.  205-206. 
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PHi— William,  senior,  (Lord  Chatham)— 
casually  noticed,  iii.  43d  n,  517  n,  631. 

Pitt — William,  junior — His  opening  oon- 
tracts  and  loans  to  free  competition,  ii. 
228  nf. 

His  reform  of  the  Costom-honse  fees 

system,  ii.  244. 

Establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

by,  ii.  312. 

contemplated  a  plan  of  commnnicn- 

tion  across  the  isthmns  of  Darien,  ii.  561. 

His  anxiety  to  get  the  Panopticon 

plan  adopted,  iv.  171. 

The  merit  of  his  alteration  of  the 

method  of  leasing  the  Crown  lands  consi- 
dered, y.  325-328. 

His  oondnct  in  relation  to  the  Pan- 
opticon Penitentiary,  xi.  105-143. 

His  adoption  of  the  author's  yiews  on 

the  Poor  Law,  t.  422. 

Poor  Law  Bill  introduced  by,  criti- 
cised, viii.  440-461. 

The  morality  of  his  running  in  debt 

considered,  y.  318-322.  Incurred  to 
tradesmen  under  the  profession  that  he 
would  pay  them,  which  he  could  not  do, 
ib. 

His  delivering  testimony  at  Tooke's 

trial,  noticed,  yii.  251. 

Character  of,  as  &  minister,  x.  308. 

Account  of,  as  a  visiter  at  Bowood, 

X.  100,  102,  104, 105,  111,  112, 118-119. 

Casually  noticed,  ii.  582,  585 ;  iii. 

83  n*,  435,  443  n,  484,  501,  517  n;  iv. 
197  n,  263,  268  n ;  y.  325 ;  viii.  419, 469 ; 
ix.  607  ;  X.  51,  59,  167,  252,  258,  263, 
291,  295,  301,  302,  333,  334,  335,  358, 
362,  363,  366,  373,  885,  391-394,  415, 
428,  434, 458, 565  ;  xi.  75, 100, 103, 105, 
112,  113,  114,  118,  122,  127,  129,  130, 
137,  138, 139, 163. 

Pity— Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Regulation  and  exercise  of  the  sentiment 
of,  i.  562-563. 

—  compassion,  &c.,  as  designatiye  of  mo- 
tives, i.  202. 

Place — a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii.  199- 
200. 

—  The  most  extensive  fictitious  entity  con- 
nected with  relation,  viii.  203. 

—  How  a  conception  formed  of  the  species 
of  relation  formed  by,  viii.  203-204. 

—  considered  as  one  of  the  predicaments, 
viii.  235. 

—  Sciences  involving  the  predicament  of, 
viii.  286. 

—  Influence  of,  in  matters  of  Legislation, 
i.  170-188.    ;S^  Transplanting. 

—  Particularity  as  to,  in  instruments  of  ac- 
cusation, vii.  38. 

Place.  SeeOaee. 

Places  and  pensions— Compensation  on  the 
abolition  of,  i.  320-321. 


Places— as  a  general  title  of  the  Civil  Code, 
iu.  178. 

Place-capturing  principle— ^in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Chrestomathic  School,  vxit 
48,  51. 

Placemen — Exclusion  of,  from  votes  in  Par- 
liament, iii.  456-457,  567-568  n. 

—  Proposal  that  they  should  have  seats  in 
Parliament,  but  not  votes,  iiL  490-495, 
541-542. 

—  Exclusion  of  the  votes  of— a  reform  o^ 
posed  by  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  ill. 
531-532. 

—  Exclusionof  votes  of— Provision  for,  is 
Refbrm  Catechism,  iii.  540-542. 

—  Number  of,  on  divisions — Utility  of  as- 
certaining, iii.  497. 

Plague — Peculiar  classes  of  ofTences  liable 
to  be  committed  in  the  countries  subject 
to  the,  i.  174. 

—  Mitigation  of  the  evils  of  quarantine  in 
case  of,  iv.  119  n. 

PlaintifT- Definition  of  a,  iiL  410. 

—  The  legal  service  required  by,  from  the 
judge,  vi.  8,  210. 

—  Effect  of  depriving  him  of  evidence  by 
the  system  of  exclusion,  vi.  86-87. 

—  Deficiency  of  evidence  on  his  side  pro- 
ducing nonsuit,  and  its  effects,  vi.  104. 

—  False  testimony  by,  in  his  own  fitvonr, 
more  dangerous  than  by  defendant,  vL 
156-157. 

—  Propriety  of  his  being  entitled  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  and  parties,  and  of  his 
liability  to  such  examination  in  his  own 
person,  discussed,  vi.  384-345.  See  In- 
terrogation. 

—  How  fkr  the  position  of,  gives  greater 
facilities  to  unjust  demands,  than  that  of 
defendant,  vi.  433. 

—  Functions,  for  the  performance  of  which 
his  presence  requisite  in  court,  viL  228- 
229. 

—  Suit  proposed  to  be  commenced  by,  'irith 
instrument  of  demand,  vii.  270-271. 

—  should  not  have  judgment  by  default, 
unless  he  produce  evidence,  vii.  547. 

—  Mischief  of  misdecision  sgainst,  as  com- 
pared with  misdecision  against  defendant, 
vii.  591-593. 

—  Testimony  of — The  course  pursued  in 
regard  to,  by  English  law,  viL  489- 
496;— 

—  In  what  cases  his  testimony  is  receivable 
in  his  own  behalf,  vii.  489-494.  Crimi- 
nal cases,  489-490.  Motion  for  attach- 
ment, 490.  Exclusion  in  cases  where 
prosecutor  rewarded,  490-492.  Case  of 
a  traveller  suing  the  hundred,  492.  Ad- 
mittance of  plaintiff's  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  giving  commencement  to  a  suit 
in  equity,  492-493. 

—  In  what  cases  his  testimony  compellable 
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at  instanoe  of  defendant^  Tii.  494-496. 
InoonsiBtencies  of  English  law,  in  crimi- 
nal, common-law,  and  equity  procedure, 
ib. 
Plainiiff—Eireet  of  law  taxes  on,  ii.  577. 

—  When  more  than  one  on*  the  same  side 
— Exolnsion  of  the  e-vidence  of,  for  and 
against  each  other,  vii.  507-509. 

Pla^oscopic  Neology,  or  Logic — ^Position  of, 

in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 

Science,  yiii.  91. 
Plastei^-Use  of,  for  the  flooring  of  prisons, 

urged,  i¥.  98. 
Plato — ^The  philosophy  of,  characterized, 

yOi.  120. 

—  noticed,  riii.  83  n,  267. 
Piatt— Mr,  noticed,  t.  359. 

Playflur — Mr,  recommends  a  person  for 
Bentham  to  take  to  Russia,  z.  149. 

Plea  for  ik$  ChnttilMifm — ^an  Exposure  of 
the  illegalities  committed  in  the  goTcm- 
ment  of  New  South  Wales,  &c..  It.  249- 
284.    iS^  New  South  Wales. 

Correspondence  with  Sir  Samuel 

Romilly,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  as  to  publishing,  xi.  144-145. 

Plea  of  guilty — RecommencUtions  by  judges 
to  withdraw,  criticised,  ri.  473. 

—  in  civil  action,  ri.  480.    See  Pleading. 
Pleas— Common.    See  Common  Pleas. 
Pleaders — Special — considered  as  redun- 
dant judiciary  assistants,  ix.  462. 

Pleading— English  system  of— its  evils,  ii. 
48-49. 

—  and  evidence — False  distinction  between; 
pleading  the  evidence  of  an  interested 
witness,  t.  451, 509  ;  vL  22 ;  vu.  266-267, 
364. 

—  rendered  conclusive  evidence  through 
means  of  judgment  by  defkult,  vi.  22-23  ; 
vii.  545-547. 

—  Modifications  of,  in  use  in  English  prac- 
tice, vii.  273-274.  Declaration  and  plea 
at  common  law,  ib.    Bill  in  equity,  274. 

—  Idea  of  a  system  of,  adapted  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  vii.  270-272.  Instrument  of 
demand,  with  its  heads,  270-271.  Preli- 
minary meeting  would  prevent  the  fklse- 
hoods  of  written  pleadings,  272. 

—  VvM  wee,  compared  with  written,  vi. 
26. 

—  Interests  that  have  regulated  the  system 
of,  vi.  479. 

Pleading— Special— Abolition  of,  recom- 
mended, vii.  325-326. 

A  device  of  Technical  procedure,  v. 

11. 

Pleadings— Written— The  pretended  use  of, 
(vis^  certainty,)  considered,  vii.  275-279. 
The  certainty  mendacious,  275-277.  The 
titles  under  which  a  claim  may  be  made, 
278.    Variety  of  counts,  279. 

—  —  Uses  of,  with  the  other  devices,  to 
.   judges  and  lawyers,  vii.  274-275. 


Pleadings — Written — Superabundance  of, 
charged  in  Petitions  for  justice,  as  a  de- 
vice of  the  Technical  system,  v.  449-451, 
509-510. 

Superabundance  o^  in  England,  ii. 

174. 

Special  superabundance  of,  in  Scot- 
land, when  the  work  on  Scotch  Reform 
was  written,  ▼.  27-29. 

Use  of  a  foreign  language  in — a  de- 
vice of  the  Technical  system,  t.  448-449, 
509. 

Plbasvrb — Ingredients  in  the  value  of  a, 
i.  206. 

—  Synonyms  of  the  word,  i.  205. 

—  a  motive  correspondent  to  every  species 
of,  vi.  257-258. 

Pleasures— Compound,  exemplified,  i.  210. 

—  Influence  of  the  desire  of,  on  criminals, 
i.  446,  450. 

—  Unmanageability  of,  in  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment, ii.  197. 

Pleasures  and  pains — Mankind  goyemed  by, 
LI. 

The  four  sanctions  as  the  source 

of,  L  14-15.    See  Sanctions. 

Value  of  a  lot  cf — how  to  be 

measured,  i.  15-17.  Intensity,  duration, 
certainty,  propinquity,  fecundity,  purity, 
ib. 

Simple  and  compound,  i.  207. 

The  kinds  of,  1 17-21.  The  plea- 
sures of  sense,  17-18 ;  of  wealth,  18  ;  of 
skill,  ib. ;  of  amity,  or  self-recommenda- 
tion, ib. ;  of  a  good  name,  ib. ;  of  power, 
ib. ;  of  piety,  ib. ;  of  benevolence,  ib. ;  of 
malevolence,  ib. ;  of  memory,  ib. ;  of  the 
imagination,  ib. ;  of  expectation,  19  ;  of 
association,  ib. ;  of  relief,  ib.  The  various 
kinds  of  pain,  18-20.  (See  Pain.)  Ex- 
tra-regarding and  self-regarding  pleasures 
and  pains,  20-21. 

Ajnount  of  either  from  any  given 

cause  dependent  on  amount  of  sensibility, 
i.  21.  ' 

Specimen  of  analyzation  of  the 

complex  into  the  simple,  i.  21  n  f. 

the  only  elements  of  good  and 

evil,  i.  48. 

as  the  source  of  motives,  vii.  393. 

The  operation  of,  in  creating  mo- 
tives, i.  209. 

Catalogue  of  motives  correspond- 
ing to,  i.  49-56. 

Balance  of,  to  be  considered,  in 

estimating  certain  actions  as  crimes,  i. 
81-83. 

vrith  their  correspondent  interests 

and  motives,  in  the  table  of  the  Springs 
of  Action,  i.  197-205. 

Extent  of  their  influence  on  hu- 
man actions,  L  206. 

the  source  of  all  Psychological 

entities,  i.  211. 
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PlMfinres  and  puns — Goodness  and  badness 
of  actions  founded  on^  i.  214-216. 

the  only  consequences  men  are 

interested  in,  in  laws,  i.  238. 

Operations  of  the  legislator  in 

regard  to,  compared  with  those  of  the 
physician,  iii.  224. 

Relation  between  the  word  happi- 
ness and,  iii.  286. 

Elements  of  valne  in  regard  to — 

Uses  of  the  disoorery  of,  iii.  286-287. 

The    operation    of  the    several 

sanctions  in  relation  to,  iii  290-292. 

Taking  an  estimate  of,  for  fram- 
ing the  RatioiuJe  of  a  Code  of  Laws  on 
Utilitarian  principles.  It.  540-543. 

List  of  the  principal,  which  act 

as  sources  of  interest  in  testimony,  TiL 
567. 

Pecuniary  interest  and  aversion 

to  labour,  the  only  elements  of,  that  ad- 
mit of  measurement  for  judicial  purposes, 
Tu.  568. 

Sketch  of  a  subdiyision  of  the 

sources  of,  with  the  view  of  filling  up  an 
Encyclopedical  analysis,  viii.  89-90. 

as  the  source  of  Political  effects 

and  causes,  Tiii.  206. 

as  the  source  of  the  appetitive 

faculty  the  originator  of  all  mental  open^ 
tions,  viii.  279-280. 

Instruments  of,  employed  in  the 

Constitutional  Code,  iz.  150-151. 

Laws  a  matter  of,  x.  85. 

Relation  of  emotion,  affbotion, 

passion,  and  humour  to,  x.  509-510. 

Pledge — Judicial  security  effected  by  means 
of,ii.  108-110. 

Pledges  of  prosecution — Sham,  in  English 
practice,  vu.  284-285. 

Plenipotentiary — Rank  of,  as  a  foreign  min- 
ister, iz.  228. 

Plink's  EUmenta  MediciiUB  et  Chirurgica 
ForeniU — Table  of  fltcts  as  to  the  human 
body,  translated  ftom,  vii.  9. 

Pliny  noticed,  vii.  89 ;  xi.  97. 

Plomer — Mr,  Member  for  Hertfordshire — 
Allusion  to,  z.  577. 

Plowden,  the  institutionalist,  noticed,  vi. 
205 ;  vii.  393,  597. 

Plowden — Richard  and  James — Account  of, 
X.  426-427. 

Plowden's  History  of  Ireland — referred  to 
on  the  Volunteer  Association,  iii.  618. 

Plowdens  of  Yewhurst — Notice  of  the,  x. 
48. 

Plumer — ^William,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, United  States — Letter  from,  on 
Codification  Proposal,  iv.  577. 

Letters  from,  to  Bentham,  x.  504, 

556-557. 

Plunder  an  object  of  civil  procedure  in 
England,  vi.  479. 

Plurality  in  administration — Advantages 


and  disadvantages  of,  i.  571.  8te  Board : 
Individual  Responsibility. 

Plurilateral  and  Unilateral — Suits  divided 
into,  ii.  82-84. 

Pneumatic  or  immaterial  objects — ^Reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  language 
of  material  objects  for  the  ezprenon  ot, 
viii.  327-329. 

Pneumatics — Mechanical:  defined  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Chrestomathio  system  of 
Education,  viii.  31. 

PnenmaUdogy— Position  of,  in  a  general 
division  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  viii.  84. 

—  Division  of,  into  Nooseopic  and  Patho* 
scopic,  viii.  88. 

Poets — Remuneration  of,  oonsidexed,  ii.  212- 

213. 
Poetry— Value  of  the  art  o^  iL  253-254. 

—  Howfkr  imagination  necessary  to,  viiL  76. 

—  Application  of  melodiousness  as  a  pro- 
perty of  language  to,  viii.  306. 

—  Bentham*s  appreciation  of,  x.  583. 
Poison — How  far  the  sale  of,  might  be  re- 
gulated, i.  560. 

Poisons — Promulgation  of  knowledge  as  io, 
a  safeguard  to  the  public,  1.  553. 

Poisoning — ^Analogy  in  the  punishment  for, 
i.  408. 

Poland— Letter  to  Bentham,  with  remarka 
on  the  Politics  of,  in  1794,  x.  297-300. 

—  State  of  the  poor  gentry  in,  ii.  196  n  *. 

—  Custom  of  the  kings  of,  from  the  murder 
of  a  bishop  in,  i.  550. 

—  Bentham's  passage  through,  on  his  way 
to  Russia,  X.  158-159. 

—  Leave  asked  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  prepare  a  code  for,  iv.  527. 

—  Illustration  of  secret  voting  in  the  per- 
manent Council  of,  ii.  369. 

—  The  liberum  veto  in,  and  its  effects,  iL 
306. 

—  Advantages  of  the  registration  of  land 
illustrated  in,  x.  350. 

Polemics — ^a  pretence  to  know  things  un- 
knowable, X.  584. 
Police— Definition  of,  i.  102  n  f 

—  Preventive — Offences  against,  and  their 
genera,  i.  101-103, 133  n. 

—  Restraints  of,  distinct  from  punishments, 
i.  436. 

—  The  extent  to  which  information  as  to 
Individuals  should  be  accessible  to,  i.  557. 

—  E^ionage  of— unpopularity  of  the  ex- 
pression, ii.  222. 

—  Services  of  the  Poor-law  to,  in  suppres- 
sion of  mendicants  and  depredators,  viii. 
401-406.    S^e  Pauper  Management. 

—  Offences  against,  as  a  subdivision  of 
public  <^ences,  iii.  169. 

—  Nomenclature  as  to,  indicative  of  for- 
wardness in  civilisation,  i.  102  n  *. 

—  regulations  of,  for  prohibiting  acts  pre- 
paratory to  offences,  i.  559-561. 

—  Efficacy  of  the  metropolitan,  vi.  471  n. 
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Polioe— ^The  Thames— HeacU  of  a  bill  ibr 
regnUting,  z.  331-333. 

Police  man^itimtes — Metropolitan — Obeer- 
vatloDB  on  Peel's  bill  for  raisiDg  the  sala- 
ries of,  y.  328-348.    See  Magistrates. 

Salaries  and  duties  of,  iiL  402. 

Creation  of  the,  vii.  327-328. 

Secrecy  of  some  inquiries  before, 

tL  28,  n  t. 

Policy — use  of  the  term  by  lawyers,  m  310, 
484  n. 

Polioscopic  ethics  or  politics — Position  of, 
in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Art  and 
Science,  Till.  94. 

Divided  into  Esoscopic  and  Elzosoopic, 

viii.  94. 

Politeness — Principles  of,  in  reference  to 
topics  of  conversation,!.  518-519, 531-532. 

Political  Assembly— Mode  of  proceeding  in 
a,  in  the  formation  of  its  decisions,  ii.  330- 
350.    See  Legislative  Assemblies. 

Political  bias — ^how  judge  can  act  on,  vii. 
308. 

Political  Code— Plan  of  the,  iii.  199-200. 

Political  Denominations — Imputations  on 
the  ground  of  identity  of,  ii.  416-417. 

Politi<Mil  Economy — Manual  of,  iii.  31-84. 
See  Economy. 

Bentham's  account  of  his  studies  in, 

z.  413. 

Political  fictitions  entities — Analysis  of,  viii. 
206. 

Political  jobbing  characterized,  ii.  384-385. 

Political  liberty — Forfeiture  of,  as  a  punish- 
ment, i.  474. 

Political  nomenclature — Diversities  of,  in 
different  nations,  iii.  196. 

Political  offences,  the  creations  of  the  mon- 
archical system,  iz.  37-40. 

Political  offenders — ^interests  that  shield 
them  from  justice,  vii.  450. 

Publicity  and  privacy  in  trial  of,  con- 
sidered, vi.  369-372.  (See  Publicity  and 
Privacy — cases  particularly  unmeet.) 

Political  power»— Elementary,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  general  code,  iii.  195-199.  De- 
finition of  power,  195-196.  Diversity  of 
nomenclature  in  different  countries,  196. 
New  nomenclature  necessary,  ib.  Imme- 
diate power  over  persons,  ib.  Immediate 
power  over  the  things  of  another,  ib. 
Immediate  power  over  public  things,  ib. 
Command  over  individuals,  1 96-197.  Com- 
mand over  classes,  197.  Power  of  speci- 
fication— as  to  persons  and  things,  ib. 
Attractive  power— of  rewarding  or  not 
rewarding,  ib.  Recapitulation,  197-198. 
Defence  of  thenomenclature — comparison 
with  the  usual  division  into  legislative, 
judicial,  and  ezecutive,  198-199. 

Political  (or  legal)  sanction— Definition  of 
the,  i.  14. 

-—  —  Punishments  of,  compared  with  those 
of  the  moral,  i.  454-455. 


Political  (or  legal)  sanction — Source  and 
direction  of  the,  iiL  290-291. 

Method  of  pointing  the  force  of,  in 

the  case  of  oaths,  vi.  320. 

Effect  of,  on  eridence,  vi.  20,  260-261, 

268-270.    See  Sanction. 

Obligations  arising  out  of  the,  consi- 
dered as  Fictitious  entities,  in  Ontology, 
viii.  206. 

Political  Tactics.  Essay  on,  ii.  301-373. 
See  Assemblies — Legislative:  Members: 
Motions. 

Political  Unions — Letter  to  Bir  Tait  on,  zi. 
67-68. 

Politics  divided  into  internal  and  interna- 
tional, in  tiie  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  94. 

—  Ezpressed  by  Polioscopic  ethics,  in  the 
Encyclopedical  ^etch  of  Art  and  Science, 
viii.  94. 

—  Impediments  to  coming  to  right  con- 
clusions in,  shown  in  connezion  with 
causation,  viii.  209-210. 

Polling— Plan  for,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill, 
iii.  577-579. 

—  Apparatus  for  the  accomplishment  of, 
in  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii.  571-574. 

Polling  districts — ^number  of — Considera- 
tions affecting,  iii.  583  n. 

Provisions  in  Radical  Reform  Bill  for 

diriding  the  country  into,  iii.  579-582. 

PoUing-places — Distance  of,  an  abuse,  iii. 
561. 

and  attendants — Provision  for  ap- 
pointment of,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii. 
667-570. 

Polygamy — Effects  of,  discussed,  i.  357. 

—  classified  as  an  offence,  i.  130. 
Ponsonby — Brabazon — ^his  motion  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform  in  Ireland,  iii.  619. 

noticed,  v.  371. 

Poor — The.  Duty  of  Government  to  educate 

i.570. 
have  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of 

Government,  ii.  424. 
the  class  chiefly  subject  to  the  inci- 
dence of  law  tazes,  ii.  574-575. 
debarred  from  political  power,  and 

the  reasons,  ii.  575. 
considered  more  as  objects  of  charity 

than  of  justice,  ii.  579. 
Project   for   encouraging   frugality 

among,  iii.  145. 
.Ajdoms  on  which  a  legal  provision  for, 

founded,  iii.  227-228. 

—  —  A  compulsory  provision  for,  distin- 
guished from  pensioning,  v.  305. 

the  crimes  which  they  are  liable  to  be 

suspected  of,  tried  with  imperfect  eridence, 
vii.  505. 

No.  justice  for,  but  criminal,  in  Eng- 
land, rii.  305. 

Letter  on  the  situation  and  relief  of, 

viii.  361-362. 
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PooB^The.  List  of  exigencies  operating  on, 
and  corresponding  forms  of  supply,  Tiii. 
407. 

e^joy,  in  common  with  the  rich,  the 

chief  elements  of  felicity,  ix.  15-17. 

have  more  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, and  &cnlty  to  appreciate  it,  than 
the  rich,  ix.  110-112. 

justice  for— Arrangements  for  ob- 
taining, in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
489-493. 

the  reasons  why  they  are  more  moral 

than  the  rich,  x.  519. 

Poor  Bill  introduced  by  Pitt— Obserrations 
on  the,  Till.  440-461. 

Editorial  notice  of,  vili.  440. 

Poor-houses — Application  of  the  Panopticon 
system  to,  iv.  87-248. 

Poor  Laws — ^Principles  on  which  they  ought 
to  be  founded,  i.  814-316. 

as  a  prerentive  of  crime,  i.  548-544. 

Sieyes'  doctrine  as  to,  criticised,  ii. 

538-584. 

as  a  means  of  preserving  population, 

iii.  72-73. 

Difficulties  of,  solved  by  the  Panopti- 
con system,  iv.  39. 

and  pauper  management — Tracts  on, 

viii.  358-461. 

— -  —  Note  by  Editor  on  the  tracts  on,  viii. 
858. 

—  —  Plan  of,  in  connexion  with  a  central 
company  and  district  industry-houses,  viii. 
869-489.    See  Pauper  Management. 

Parochial  system  of— Detriment  flpom 

the  perpetual  revolutions  of,  viii.  482  n. 

The  plan  of,  by  giving  supplementary 

allowances  to  make  up  wages  to  a  certain 
pitch,  criticised,  viii.  441-444.  See  Wages. 

Plan  of  relief  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children— difficulties  of,  illustrated, 
viii.  444-446. 

Proposed  plan  for  bestowing  a  cow  on 

poor  and  meritorious  people  criticised, 
viii.  446-449.  Plan  detaUed,  446-447. 
No  security  against  improper  application 
and  recurrence  on  the  parish,  447.  Cases 
of  private  benevolence  where  the  giver 
looks  after  the  use  of  the  gift,  not  an 
analogy  for  a  national  system,  447-448. 
Might  be  made  to  serve  political  interests, 
448.  Objections  to  the  form  of  the  in- 
vestment, supposing  it  right  to  give  the 
value,  448-449. 

IHfficulties  in  the  way  of  efforts  in, 

to  give  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  but 
not  absolutely  destitute,  otherwise  than 
by  bringing  them  within  the  class  of 
paupers,  viii.  449-451. 

Out-door  apprenticeship  system,  with 

apprentice  fees,  criticised,  viii.  452455. 

—  —  Subsistence,  the  fbundation  of  a,  one 
of  the  objects  of  Uie  civil  law,  ix.  13. 

— •  —  Under   the   direction  of  the  Indi- 


gence ReUef  Minister,  in  the  ConsUto- 

tional  Code,  ix.  441. 
Poor  Laws.    See  Pauper  Managemenl 
Poore — Mr,  a  fellow-student  of  Bentham, 

X.  40. 
Pope— Alexander.    His  allusionB  to  Defoo 

noticed,  i.  417. 

noticed,  x.  532. 

Popham,  the  name  of  a  college  companion 

of  Bentham,  x.  41. 
Popham — Alexander — an  aoquainiaoee  of 

Bentham,  x.  90. 
Popish  recusants — Treatment  o^  as  to  teiti* 

mony,  vii.  424. 
Populw  corruption — Uses  made  of,  by  the 

opponents  of  reform,  ii.  453-455. 
Popidar  despotism— Favour  shown  to,i  818. 
Popular  education — Jealousies  and  groond- 

less  fears  against,  viii.  20. 
Popular  election  of  officers — Considerations 

as  to,  showing  how  the  power  of  popular 

amotion  necessary  to  bring  out  the  right 

eflfect,iv.  359-860. 
Popular  fseling — its  inability  to  effectuate 

law  reform,  vii.  208-209. 
Popular  government — the  solution  it  affords 

to  difficulties,  iv.  859. 
Popular  (or  moral)  sanction — ^Definitiott  of 

the,  i.  14. 

as  a  preventive  of  crime,  L  563-564. 

its  effect  on  evidence,  vi.  19-20, 260- 

261,264-268. 

See  Sanction. 

Popularity  as  applicable  to  punishments,  i. 

411-413.    Capricious  objections  on  ttie 

ground  of  liberty,  decency,  religion,  hu- 
manity, lb. 

—  How  &r  the  desire  of,  may  mislead  legia- 
latorsyii.  318. 

—  Necessity  of  consulting,  in  legislative 
measures,  iL  588,  591-592. 

—  Advantage  of  a  magistrate  possMsing, 
independently  of  the  question  of  his  de- 
serving it,  iv.  859. 

—  as  a  property  of  punishment,  i.  405. 

—  Device  for  securing,by  making  cruel  lawi 
and  restricting  their  efficacy,  vii.  258-259. 

Population— Offences  against,  i.  101-108. 

—  Genera  of  offences  against,!.  184  n. 

—  Offences  against — their  place  in  the 
Penal  Code,  iii.  170. 

—  Most  advantageous  position  of  the,  for 
wealth,  iii.  52. 

—  Utmty  of  tables  of,  i.  557. 

—  Returns  of— Expedition  shown  in  collect- 
ing and  digesting,  v.  41 1. 

—  In  what  respect  government  can  aflbct, 
iiL  72-75.  Positive  assistance  limited  to 
prevention  of  deperition,  by  sanatory  re- 
gulations, &c.,  72-78.  Good  laws,  and 
producing  abundance  and  security,  the 
best  means  of  increase,  78.  Uselessaess 
of  encouragements  to  marriage,  ib.  La- 
bouring population  willing,  lb.    Propaga- 
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tion  of  idle  consomexs  no  advantage,  74. 
Pr^udices  against  large  towns,  and  efforts 
to  suppress  Uiem,  ib.    Emigration^  74-75. 

Population  of  the  empire,  with  reb^on  to 
number  of  representatiyes,  oonsidered,  iii. 
584  n. 

' —  Pressure  of.  Ck>n8ideration8  as  to  edn- 
caUng  children  tor  col<mixation  in  the  ease 
of,  ix.  443. 

—  Proper  method  of  taking  a  census  of,  in 
remarks  on  the  Population  Bill,  x.  351- 
356.  Names  should  be  returned  as  well 
as  numbers — security  against  error,  re- 
cord more  raluable,  greater  ease  to  the 
respondent,  351-352.  Ages— use  to  Tital 
statistics,  352.  Number  of  Baptisms, 
Burials,  and  Marriages,  ib.  Individnali- 
aation  of  houses,  352-353.  Circulation  of 
queries  to  the  Justices  through  the  Post- 
office,  353.  The  fees,  ib.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  accuracy — Plan  suggested  of 
paying  so  much  a-head  to  the  enumera- 
tors, for  the  numbers  returned,  with  pen- 
alty for  exaggerated  return,  353-354. 
Employing  the  cleigyman  of  the  parish, 
854.  Curates— addition  to  their  small 
salaries,  854-355.  Considerations  as  to 
the  adrantage  of  making  the  return 
periodical,  855.  Whether  oath  necessary, 
ib.  Extra-parochial  places,  ib.  Return  of 
occupation — difficulty  of  getting  the  un- 
educated to  assist,  355-356. 

Pomographe— Allusion  to  a  work  termed,  i. 
546. 

Porphyrian  Tree — ^Description  of,  as  an 
important  acquisition  in  the  history  of 
logical  science,  Tiii.  266-267. 

contains  the  only  sort  of  diTision  ne- 

eemarilff  exhaustiye,  though  others  may 
incidentally  be  so,  yiii.  290-293. 

shows  the  number  of  classical  aggre- 
gates in  the  genu$  generaliatimum  exis- 
tence, Tiii.  257. 

attributed  to  Ramus,  Yiii.  103. 

Application  of,  to  securities  for  eyi- 

denee,  tI.  286. 

Porphyry — Inquiry  whether  he  was  the  real 
inyentor  of  the  PorphyriauTree,  yilL  110- 
112.  The  Greek  formula  compared  with 
the  Latin,  and  the  latter  ascribed  to  Ra- 
mus, ib.    But  see  112,  note.  * 

Portalis— noticed,  x.  395. 

Porteons  Mob — Punishment  of  corporation 
of  Edinburgh  for,  considered,  i.  483. 

Porter— Mr,**  the  commercial  friend  "—No- 
tice cf,  X.  258. 

Portland — Duke  of— His  remark  on  the 
Panopticon  Model,  xi.  105. 

Correspondence  with  Romilly  as  to 

the  proposed  exposure  of  the  conduct  of, 
in  reference  to  the  Panopticon,  x.  399-400. 

His  conduct  r^^arding  the  Panopti- 
con Ponitentiary  project,  xi.  127, 128, 130, 
131, 184, 137, 14  a 
Vol.  XI. 


Portland — ^Doke  of— Casual  notices  of,  y. 

143  n,  315;  x.  802,  883,  885,  362,  891- 

892,484. 
Portsmouth — Dock-yards  of— Sir  Samuel 

Benthara  employed  to  enlarge,  x.  318. 
Portugal — Incestuous  alliaiices  in,  i.  851. 

—  Emblematic  punishment  in,  i«  461  n  *. 

—  Testimonials  firom,  to  the  auUior's  quali- 
fications, iy.  573-576. 

—  Minute  of  the  Cortes  of,  ordering  a  trans- 
lation of  Bentham's  Works,  iy.  573. 

—  Offer  of  a  general  Code  of  Laws  for  the 
use  of,  iy.  575-576. 

—  The  progress  of  Bentham's  philosophy 
in,  yiii.  465-466. 

—  Benefit  to,  of  dissolying  connexion  with 
the  American  colonies,  yiii.  485. 

—  AlBurs  of,  and  of  Spain— Three  Tracts 
on,  yiii.  465-486. 

—  Goyemment  of,  a  mixture  of  monarchy 
and  democracy,  ix.  49. 

—  Reception  of  Bentham's:  Works  by  the 
Cortes  of,  x.  525,  589. 

—  Letter  to  the  people  of,  on  antiquated 
constitutions,  yiii.  482-485.  £Sm  Spanish 
Constitutions. 

Positiye  and  negatiye  acts  distinguished,  i. 
86  and  n  *. 

Positiye  fkcts  distinguished  from  negatiye, 
yi.  217-218. 

Positiye-pain-preyenting  principle — Influ- 
ence of  tiie,  iiL  212. 

PoBology— proposed  to  be  substituted  as  a 
nomenclature  for  Mathematics,  yiii.  287. 

—  or  mathematics — Position  of,  in  an  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch,  yiii.  85. 

Possession— Considerations  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of,  in  casual  discoyeries,  i.  325. 

—  Actual— Nature  of  title  from,  L  327. 

—  ancient  bond  fid&—Tiiie  flx>m,  i.  827. 

—  Definition  and  analysis  of  the  yarious 
kinds  of,  with  relation  to  forfeiture  as  a 
punishment,  i.  451-453. 

—  considered  as  an  eyent  conferring  a 
right,  iiL  188-189.  Dirided  into  physical 
and  legal,  188.  Difference  of  ideas  of, 
accord^  to  nature  of  subject,  188-189. 

—  Exposition  of,  with  reference  to  a  uni- 
yersal  code,  iii.  221-222.  The  Roman 
principle,  mislior  €d  eondUio  pottedenttM^ 
referred  to  utility,  ib. 

—  a  word  requiring  special  exposition  when 
used  in  law,  y.  418. 

—  Circumstantial  eridence  of  delinquency 
flrom,yii.  11-13.  Actual  and  antecedent, 
11.  Infirmatiye  fkcts— unconsciousness, 
clandestine  introduction,  forcible  intro- 
duction, non-identy,  yiew  of  fttrtherance 
of  justice,  12.  Criminatiye  written  eri- 
dence,  12-13.  Difference  between  writing 
of  accused  party,  and  of  other  person  ad- 
dressing him,  13. 

—  Indistinctness  of  the  ideas  attached  to 
the  word,  yii.  11. 

TV 
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PoBseadon — aa  one  of  the  Aristotelian  Post- 
predicamentB,  Tiii.  236. 

Possibility  and  impossibility.  See  Impossi- 
bility; Incredibility. 

Posi—Lelter— Sieyes'  doctrines  as  to  the  in- 
riolability  o^  considered,  ii.  582. 

—  -*-  Applicability  of  to  Judicial  intereonrse 
in  relation  to  writs,  ftc,  ii.  53-55;  iii.  378- 
379. 

—  —  as  a  means  of  fSMilitatfng  peooniary 
remittances,  Tiii.  417. 

as  a  means  of  dronlating  Annuity 

notes,  iii.  111. 

Regulation  of,  on  Mr  Palmer's  plan, 

noticed,!.  556; u.  204. 

essential  to  a  free  goyemment,  IL  287. 

In  the  department  of  the  Interior- 
communication  Minister,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  iz.  441. 

Poderiora  priorum,  and  priorapatien&rum, 
or  eridence  from  chains  of  eTents,TiL  62- 
64. 

Potatoes— Inquiry  into  the  productiyeness 
of,  and  the  economy  of  using  as  a  prison 
fbod,  z.  256-257. 

Potemkin— Prince,  his  projects  and  connex- 
ion with  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  z.  147- 
148, 149. 

noticed,  z.  189, 159, 161, 167;  zL  97. 

an  amusement  of,  noticed,  ii.  255. 

Pot-wobblers--Characteristic  qualifications 
of  the  class  of  yoters  called,  iii.  581  n. 

Ponlter— ^  The  Discoyeries,"  &o.,  of,  rei^r- 
redto,i.  554. 

Poyerty — ^not  the  creature  of  law,  but  the 
state  of  nature,  i.  309. 

*—  Sensibility  to  the  operation  of  the  moral 
sanction  as  aflbcted  by,  L  457. 

—  as  a  cause  of  crime,  iU.  227. 

—  How  fkr  it  is  an  inducement  to  perse- 
yerance,  iy.  372-373. 

—  punished  by  outiawxy  in  England,  yii. 
254. 

—  Ezistence  of,  and  not  the  want  of  merits, 
chief  cause  why  defendants  make  no  ap- 
pearance, yfi.  546. 

—  as  a  de^t  in  language,  considered,  yiiL 
809. 

—  an  impediment  to  the  ezposure  of  of- 
Ibnces,  yiiL  578^79. 

—  iSlM  Indigence. 

Powell— Mrs--a  relatiye  of  the  Bentham 
frunily,  z.  14. 

Powell's  Attomey^B  Aeademy— characteriz- 
ed as  the  oldest  book  of  practice,  y.  76  n. 

Power— a  word  requiring  special  ezporition 
when  used  In  law,  y.  413. 

—  Ezpodtion  of,  with  reference  to  a  uni- 
yersal  code,  iii.  222-223. 

-—  an  ezpression  inclusiye  of  right,  L 105  n  $• 

—  The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 

—  authority,  Ac. — Pleasures  and  pains  of, 
with  the  correspondent  interest  and  mo- 
tiyes,i.  119. 


Power— Loye  of,  as  a  motiye,  i.  52-56« 

—  Loye  of— Character  generally  giyea  to 
the  motiye  of;  L  218, 219. 

—  diyided  into — oyer  persons  and  oyer 
thmgs,L278n. 

—  IMyision  o^  into  branches,  as  a  preean- 
tion,i.  570-571. 

—  General  precautions  against  abuse  of,  L 
570-578. 

—  Adyantages  and  disadyantages  of  dis- 
tributing, i.  571. 

—  How  far  it  can  be  made  a  means  of  re- 
ward, ii.  195. 

—  Checks  on,  a  leading  end  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  iL  270-271. 

—  without  reqwnslbility,  rednoes  tnist- 
worthiness,  iL  389-390. 

—  Authority  deriyed  from,  ii.  389. 

—  Abuse  of,  by  ministers  of  justice — punish- 
ment of,  ii.  513. 

—  as  an  object  of  security  by  the  law,  ilL 
213. 

—  Appropriate— Use  of  the  consSderatioii 
of,  as  distinct  from  appropriate  will,  iiL 
293. 

—  support  of,  in  a  monarchy— Erils  inlUet- 
ed  for  the,  iii  438-445. 

—  Necesrity  of  haying  checks  to,  whereyer 
it  ezists,  y.  69. 

—  its  propensity  to  draw  to  itself  the  na- 
tional wealth— Burke's  opinion  on,  criti- 
cised, y.  297-298. 

—  Distribution  of,  in  a  state,  as  mudi  » 
matter  for  economy,  as  money,  iz.  27-28. 

—  Connezion  between  wealth  and,  iz.  48. 

—  Impossibility  of  preserring  equality  in, 
iz.81. 

—  Aptitude  for  good  goyemment  does  not 
increase,  but  decrease,  with  the  amount 
ofiz.  110-113, 193. 

—  How  it  is  more  influential  than  money 
as  a  means  of  bribery,  z.  511-512. 

—  Natural  increase  of  the  appetite  for,  z. 
531. 

—  Arbitrary.  Ezclu8ionof,a8aprotectioii, 
i.576. 

—  Balance  of.  The  term,  a  yague  gene- 
rality, inapplicable  to  the  operations  of 
goyemment,  iL  445-447. 

—  Bahmee  of— Arrangements  under  the 
titie  of,  flroduce  more  eril  tiian  good,  iz. 
123. 

—  Supreme — ^Bight  and  duty  of  the,  to 
make  laws,  L  283-295.  See  Supreme 
Power. 

—  Abuse  ot  Place  of,  m  the  Penal  Code, 
iiL  167. 

—  Dubiety  that  is  likely  to  attend  the  no- 
tions of  the  use  of  the  word  hi  mathema- 
tics, on  account  of  its  application  to  other 
purposes,  yiiL  180-181. 

Powers— Constitutional  distribution  of,  in 
connezion  with  the  principle  of  irreyocable 
laws,  iL  404. 
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Power8*~£Iementary  Political,  considered, 
with  reference  to  a  general  code,  iiL  195- 
198.    See  Political  Power. 

—  of  the  human  mind — Enumeration  of 
the,  Tiii.  281-282. 

—  Mechanical — Inquiry  whether  a  common 
denomination  can  be  found  to  ezpreas  the 
qualities  of,  Tiu.  146-147. 

—  and  Rights— Definition  of,  with  refer- 
ence to  obligations,  L  105-106  n. 

Practicable — Too  good  to  be, «  fidlacious 
expression  used  agiinst  improTement,  iL 
461-462. 

Practical  Ethics— Position  o^  in  the  Ency- 
clopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science,  Tiii 
94. 

Practice  or  habit— Natuvs  of,  L  37. 

—  Application  oL  to  the  Arte  and  Sdenees, 
ii.25d. 

—  The  calling  a  plan  bad  in,  but  good  in 
theory,  a  Ikllacy,  ii.  459-460. 

Practice  (Legal)--Meaoiiig  of  the  tedmical 

expression,  y.  76  n  *. 
Practice— English.    The  otDs  of,  ii.  48-49. 
in  regard  to  the  CTils  of  yexation 

in  producing  eyidenoe,  yi.  108-104. 

—  — •  How  a  cause  put  off  by,  in  absence 
of  a  witness,  yi.  91. 

See  English  Law. 

PnBcognita  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Aris- 
totelians, criticised,  yiii.  282-234. 

PnBmunire~-Confli8ion  and  inexplicability 
of  the  law  regarding,  i.  511-512. 

Praise — Indiscriminate,  of  officials,  condn- 
dye  to  misconduct,  ii.  427. 

Pratt— Mr  Justice.    See  Cambden— Lord. 

Pratt — Bir,  son  to  Lord  Cambden,  noticed, 
as  a  yisiter  at  Bowood,  x.  100,  102, 104, 
111,112. 

Pratt— Miss— Account  of,  as  a  yisiter  at 
Bowood,  X.  104, 110,  111,  112, 118, 557. 

Preambles  of  Statutes,  characterised,  iiL 
249  n. 

Inanity  of  reasons  giyen  in,  L  465. 

Animadyersions  on  an  instance  of 

lengthiness  in,  iii.  585-586  n. 

English  and  French— Effbct  in 

keeping  the  mind  suspended,  iii.  328. 

Preappointed  eyidence — ^Difference  between 
and  unpreappointed,  yi.  68-71, 219.  The 
difference  deyeloped,  68-70.  Inoonsistency 
and  conflision  from  want  of  right  compre- 
hension of  it,  m  English  practice,  70-71. 

compared  with  casual,  yi.  173. 

considered,  yi.  60-67.     Nature  and 

origin,  60-61.  Uses  anti-litigious  and 
statistic,  61-62.  Legislator's  duties  in  re- 
lation to,  62.  Subject-matters,  62-63. 
Formalities  for  contracts  considered  as 
a  branch  o^  64-65,  (517-580).  Means 
of  enfbreing  their  obseryanoe,  64-65,  (517- 
525).  Wills,  66-67,  (530-551).  fi^For- 
makties;  Wills. 


Preappointed  eyidence  in  general,  yi.  508- 
513.  Purposes,  508.  Original  and  tran- 
soriptitious,  ib.  Objects  ;'^laws,  contracts, 
fkcts,  509.  Adyantage»--<diyided  into  eol- 
lateral  and  direct,  510.  Use»-to  indiyi- 
dnals,  to  judge,  to  legislator  in  the  way  of 
sti^istlcs,  &C.,  611-512.  FonnaUtieB-- 
scription,  authentication,  examination, 
multiplicate  scription,  registnitlon,  and 
notification,  512-518. 

Legally  operatiye  Ikcts  consideied  as 

subject-matters  of,  yi.  62-64,  566-570, 
Duties  of  L^lator,  566.  Nature  offsets 
to  be  registered,  dirided  into— Isl,  regu- 
larly occurring  (as  those  afllMting  condi- 
tion, and  those  affeoting  collatiye  and  ab- 
latiye  Ikcts;)  and,  2<l,  casualties,  567.  By 
whom  should  registration  be  peif ormable, 
567-568.  How  to  secure  the  yerity  of 
such  eyidence,  569-570 ;  Eyentoal  punish- 
ment for  fklsehood  in  ill  cases-^connter- 
interrogation  iritere  attainable,  569.  lit- 
Btruetions,  570.    See  Genealogical  Facts. 

—  —  The  principle  of,  as  exemplified  in 
real  eyidence,  yL  588-585.  Fences,  land- 
marks, standards  of  quantity  and  quality, 
reyenue  stamps,  maker's  name,  569.  Fa- 
brication of  a  maker's  mark  a  species  of 
forgery,  584.  Registration  of  marks,  ib. 
Illustration  from  copyright  act  for  designs, 
ib.  n.    Penal^  on  fraud,  585. 

unnoticed  by  Gilbcvt  in  his  Law  of 

Eyidence,  yi.  188. 

Proyisions  for,  in  the  Constitutional 

Code,  by  the  establishment  of  Local  Re- 
gistrars, ix.  625-686.    See  Registrars. 

See  Contract ;  Formalities ;  Genea- 
logical Facts ;  Laws ;  Official  Eridenoe ; 
Registration;  Wills. 

Preappointed  official  eyidence,  yi.  72-79. 
558-566.  Application  to  transactions  of 
ofllces  at  large,  72-76.  Direct  and  col- 
lateral uses,  (yis.  judicial  and  statistic,) 
72,  554-555.  How  trustworthiness  to  be 
estimated,  72-73— how  to  be  secured,  74- 
76.  TnuuHMIions  of  judicial  offices,  76- 
77, 556-557.  Laws  as  matter  of  preap- 
pointed eyidence-^iecessity  for  recording 
and  publishing  them,  77*78.  Debates  of 
legiilatiye  bodies,  78-79. 

Preappointed  ex  parte  written  eyidence,  ylL 
126-129. 

Preaudience — Impropriety  of  fixed  order 
of,  in  legisbtiye  assemblies,  ii.  346-849. 

Precantions  for  the  protection  of  the  pnbUo 
against  offences,  i.  551-557. 

•—  General,  against  abuse  of  authority,  i. 
570-578. 

Precautionary  regulations,  in  the  admission 
of  casually-written  eyidence,  yiL  125-126. 

Precedenoe — Attention  paid  to  questionB  of, 
in  England,  u.  322. 

Preeedent-^the  term  an  excuse  for  the  re- 
petition of  an^abuse,  x.  511. 
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Fteoedent — Aibitmry  acts  on  the  ground  of, 
is.  S22-323.  Evil  becaoae  our  anceston 
have  done  eril,  822.  The  more  distant 
andbarbarons  the  age  when  the  prece- 
dent was  practised,  £e  more  worthy  it  is 
deemed  of  adoption,  323. 

-~  Absence  od  Fallacy  of  the  aigument 
from,  iL  410-411. 

—  old  and  unpublished,  judicially  used  in 
England,  ru  389-391. 

Preceptor — ^Anthority  of  one  holding  the 

character  o^  i.  232. 
Precious  metals.    See  Metals. 
Precipitation — Danger  of,  a  fallacy  cited  in 

fikTour  of  delay  of  justice,  yiii.  476-478. 

Created  by  delay,  lb.    Confounded  wil^ 

promptitude,  ib. 

—  as  an  inoonvenience  in  legislative  assem- 
blies, ii.  302. 

— •  Means  of  aToidance  ot,  in  legislation,  ii 
866-867. 

—  AToidance  of,  as  a  proper  end  of  judi- 
cature, ii.  17. 

—  Judicial — ^Effect  of,  and  remedies  for, 
by  Qnasi-appeal,  iL  162-164. 

—  an  effect  of  fixed  rules  in  judicature,  ii. 
32. 

—  in  judicature — The  evils  of,  and  the 
remedy  to,  iv.  339  n. 

—  of  suits — ^a  grievance  charged  in  the 
Petition  for  justice,  v.  468-470,  521-522. 

Predsion^Etymology,  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  viii  102  nt* 

Predicaments — ^The.  Physical  fictitious  en- 
tities, viii.  199. 

—  of  the  Aristotelians  considered  as  enti- 
ties real  or  fictitious,  viii.  234-236.  Sub- 
stance, 235.  Quantity  and  quality,  ib. 
All  the  other  seven  come  under  relation, 
ib.  Action  and  passion,  ib.  Place,  ib. 
'UH  and  nUu  interconvertible,  ib.  Time, 
ib.  Habitue  considered  as  denoting  res- 
ture,  235-236. 

—  Sciences  involving  the,  viii.  286-288. 

—  Condillac's  exemplificative  method  of 
showing  the  progressive  discovery  of  the, 
eratidsed,  viii.  282-283. 

Predicamente— Post,  the  five,  of  the  Aris- 
totelians, examined,  viii.  236.  Motion — 
more  important  than  many  of  the  Pre- 
dicaments ;  others  come  under  relation, 
ib. 

Predication — Nature  of,  examined,  viii.  335- 
336.  Is  an  attribution  of  a  quality  to 
a  subject,  335.  Qualities  enumerated, 
335-336.  Real  and  verbal  Predication, 
336. 

Prehension  injudicial  procedure,  ii.  116-117. 
Subject  matters,  116.  Search,  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  made,  ib.  Pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  apply  to  personsi, 
116-117.  Conditions  to  justify  warrant 
of  arrestation,  117.  Seizure  of  property, 
lb. 


Prehension — Reasons  for  extensive  power  o(^ 
to  judges,  iii.  352  n. 

P^hensor — Use  of  the  term,  to  express  an 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending, 
iii.  376-377  n. 

— •  as  a  judiciary  oflloer  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  466. 

— -  and  his  deputes — Account  of  Provisiott 
for,]n  Dispatch  Court  Bill,  iii  311.    . 

Prehensors — Judicial — Provisions  regard- 
ing, in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  637-639. 
Prehension— The  taking  possession,  by 
physical  force,  of  persons  or  things,  637. 
Fields  of  service— coequal  with  judges', 
ib.  Mandate  to  pursue  into  other  ju^ca- 
tories,  637-638.  Self-suppletive  ftmctton, 
638.  Who  locable — any  one  who  can 
read  and  write,  ib.  Peculiar  eligibility 
of  persons  who  have  served  in  the  army 
or  navy,  ib.  Considera^ns  as  to  the 
prehension  of  foreigners,  and  females, 
638-639.  How  locable  and  dislocable, 
639. 

—  and  messengers  in  proposed  Equity  Dis- 
patch Court— Functions  of,  iii.  376-381. 

Preinterpretative  Function  of  Jndgesin  Con- 
stitutional Code,ix.  511-512. 

Prejudice — Definition  of,  and  cause  of  exis- 
tence of,  iL  478. 

—  How  it  leads  astray  by  words,  iii.  28. 

—  Authority-begotten— a  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence of  fallacies,  ii.  478-479. 

—  Interest-begotten.  Effect  of,  i.  217-218. 

—  Interest-begotten — a  cause  of  the  exis- 
tence of  &Ilacies,ii.  477-478. 

Prejudices — Salvo  for  good  government  and 
moraU  in,  L  182. 

—  Necessity  of  keeping  in  view,  in  legisla- 
tion, i.  323. 

—  How  far  the  legislator  can  neutralise,  L 
464-465. 

—  How  spread  by  the  learned,  i.  537. 

—  The,  which  act  as  interruptions  to  the 
progress  of  invention,  viiL  276. 

—  of  class  religion,  &c. — Means  of  obviat- 
ing the  influence  city  on  juries,  v.  165- 
167. 

—  National  How  to  be  dealt  with  in  re- 
forms, i.  180-184. 

—  Popular,  against  punishments,  L  411- 
413. 

Preliminary  meeting  of  parties  to  a  suit,  as 

a  means  of  curtailing  litigation.     See 

Meeting. 
Premeditation— Aggravation  of  injury  from, 

i.  165, 167. 
Premiums— Suggestions    of   Political  and 

Ethical  subjects  of  Essays  for,  x.  76. 
Prentice— Archibald— Correspondence  with, 

on  his  Trial  for  Libel,  xi.  69-70. 
Preparations  for  committing  crime  as  aflbrd- 

ing  evidence  of  delinquency,  vil.  18-22. 

Precedency  and  antecedency  in  time,  18- 

19.     Illustrations,  19,  (6&)     Diffmnl 
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orders  of  preparation,  19.  Case  of  Cap- 
tain Donnellan  cited  in  illustration,  19- 
20.  Preparatory  acts  oondnsiye  of  guilt 
conrerted  into  separate  offences,  20.  In 
what  distinct  fi*om  attempts,  21.  Infir- 
mative  circumstances  applicable,  21-22. 
Prepositions — may  bear  the  import  of  entire 
propositions,  yiii.  336. 

—  The  nature  of,  viii.  356. 

— >  The  connexion  of,  with  adverbs  and  con- 
junctions, Yiii.  356. 

Prerogative — The  expression,  used  as  an 
argument  never  admitting  of  contradic- 
tion, V.  134. 

—  Abuse  of— how  caused  by  Coronation 
Oath,  V.  206-207. 

—  Limitation  of  the,  in  respect  to  creation 
of  peers,  proposed,  iiL  531. 

Prescription — or  ancient  bon&  fde  posses- 
sion— ^principle  of  acquiring  a  title  by, 
i.  327. 

—  according  to  the  civilians — Unaptness  of 
the  expression,  x.  509. 

—  of  punishment,  by  length  of  time,  i.  521- 
523.  With  regard  to  reformation,  521- 
522.  Example,  522.  Some  offences  for 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  ib.  Must  de- 
pend on  nature  of  offence,  522-523. 

Presence — ^Personal  of  Parties  would  check 
oppression  in  Litigation,  ii.  172. 

President — Meaning  and  use  of  the  term, 
iL327. 

—  an  unapt  term  for  expressing  the  head 
of  a  government,  ix.  204. 

President  of  United  States — more  secure 
than  King  of  England,  ii.  121. 

—    Letter  to,  on  Codification, 

with  answer,  iv.  453-468. 

—  His    administration  of  the 

chief  command  of  the  army,  ix.  363-364. 

Presidents  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  ii. 
327-330.    Bet  Assemblies. 

Press.  The  (Public  Newspaper)— Enlight- 
ening effects  of,  L  568. 

Uses  of,  in  preserving  responsibility 

of  men  in  office,  ii.  451-452. 

Operations  and  power  of,  compared 

with  those  of  the  official  judicatories,  viiL 
565-572. 

Gives  direction  to  the  Public-opinion 

Tribunal,  viii.  565. 

The  evil  of  restrictions  of,  as  under- 
mining the  protection  of  the  public-opin- 
ion Tribunal,  and  giving  currency  to  se- 
cret defamation,  ix.  53-58.  Set  Rule — 
Good  and  Bad. 

Licensing,  a  more  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  than  prosecution,  ix.  55. 

Press— Liberty  of  the,  a  characteristic  of  a 
free  government,  i.  288. 

Preponderant  advantages  of,  in 

comparison  with  censorship,  i.  538. 

Paramount  importance  of,  as  a 

branch  of  legislation,  x.  456. 


Press^Liberty  of  the.  SSm  Liberty  of  the 
Press. 

Pressure  as  productive  of  motion  in  con- 
nexion with  springs,  viii.  139. 

Presumption — Coke's  division  of,  into  vio- 
lent, probable,  &c.,  discussed,  vi.  231 ;  vii, 
69. 

—  in  law — Nature  of,  vi.  115  n. 
Pretiuoi  ajfe^lnKmu — The  nature  of,  i.  322. 

—  — *  should  be  kept  in  view  in  legislating 
as  to  value,  vi.  411. 

Preventing  crimes — Indirect  means   of,  i. 

533-580. 
Prevention — Particular  and  general,  as  the 

ends  of  punishment,  i.  396. 

—  of  offences  by  making  many  individuals 
interested  in  the  prevention,  i.  556. 

Preventive  Remedies  against  offences — Na- 
ture of,  i.  367. 

Preventive-service  Minister — Provision  for, 
in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  439-441.  To 
take  order  for  prevention  of  calamity  and 
delinquency,  439.  Examples  of  calami- 
ties, ib.  Arrangements  for  prevention  or 
mitigation  in  reference  to  each,  ib.  Things 
over  which  he  will  have  power  for  the 
service  of  his  office,  ib.  How  far  the 
army  and  navy  may  be  employable  in  this 
function,  439-440.  Use  to  tiie  military 
as  professional  training,  440.  Their  pe- 
culiar aptitude  for  the  duties,  ib.  Sub- 
ject-matters of  local  Imowledge,  as  to  which 
they  may  be  deficient,  ib.  Mixture  of 
migratory  and  stationary  Ainctionaries, 
ib.  Danger  of  seduction  by  local  inter- 
course, especially  in  revenue  offences,  of 
which,  the  moral  mischief  not  distinctly 
felt,  440-441. 

Price — Rev.  Humphrey.  His  account  of 
himself,  and  correspondence  with  Bent- 
ham  on  the  circumstances  of  his  being  im- 
prisoned for  a  Libel,  written  in  defence  of 
the  carpet  weavers  of  Kidderminster,  xi^ 
43-48. 

Price — Dr  Richard.  The  mechanism  of  his 
Mortality  Tables  criticised,  viii.  410-411  n» 

Sinking  Fund  suggesed  by,  ii.  312. 

His  views  on  probabilities,  vi.  243. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham,  x.  246. 

noticed  or  quoted,  i.  8-9  n;  xi.  74. 

Prices — Effect  of  free  competition  on,  ii. 
228. 

—  Influence  of  paper  money  on,  iii.  108. 

—  Rise  of.  How  to  obviate  in  case  of  the 
project  of  Annuity  notes,  iii.  139-141. 

—  Relation  of,  to  the  amount  of  money^ 
with  their  incidence  on  different  classes, 
iiL  45-46,  69-70, 139-140. 

—  Inefficacy  of  attempts  to  fix,  by  law,  iii. 
66. 

—  Legal  limitation,  as  applicable  to  as  to 
interest,  iii.  8. 

—  Publication  of,  a  service  which  Govern- 
ment may  do  to  trade,  iii.  71. 
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Priees — ^Infonnation  on  the  liactiiatioiis  of, 
in  domestio  artieles,  x.  S77-378. 

Pride,  anogsncey  &c^  as  designatiTe  of  mo- 
tives, L  201. 

—  Family.  Inquiry  into  the  eanses  of,  ix. 
82. 

PrieBt^Confesaion  to,  should  not  be  de- 
manded as  eyidenoe— would  only  haye 
the  effect  of  suppressing  the  aot  of  Peni- 
tonee,  with  any  incidental  good  that  may 
accompany  it,  tI.  98-99 ;  tU.  366-868. 

—  The^  described  as  one  of  the  instru- 
ments of  monarchy,  iz.  135-136. 

Priestcraft— Notice  of  the  progress  of,  i.  505. 

—  as  connected  with  the  Uniyersity  of  Ox- 
ford, ii  261-262. 

—  Its  influence  illustrated  in  Jephthah's 
and  other  Jewish  vows,  y.  222-223. 

—  Its  restraining  influence  in  barbarous 
times,  y.  222. 

—  Origin  and  progress  of,  in  the  power  ac- 
quirable by  men  who  profess  to  secure 
eternal  felicity  to  others,  ix.  20. 

Priesthood— Influence  of  the,  in  Spain,  yiii. 
469. 

—  SeeCiergf. 

Priestley— Use  of  the  expression  '^  Greatest 
happiness  of  greatest  number"  by,  x.  46, 79. 

—  Whether  he  or  Beccaria  first  suggested 
to  the  author  the  greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple t  X.  142, 567. 

—  characterised  as  a  materialist,  yiii.  84. 

—  opinion  of,  x.  571. 

—  casual  notices  of,  i.  57  n  t»  198,  230;  ii. 
462  ;  iy.  64, 457  ;  yii.  90, 430  ;  yiu.  521; 
X.  19, 215,  281,  316,  317, 561;  xi.  74. 

Primal  analysis  as  distinguished  from  lo- 
gical, yiu.  122-124. 

Primary  misohiefr  distinguished  from  second- 
ary, i.  69.    fi^Eyils. 

Prime  Mhiister— Proyision  for,in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  204-218. 

Field  of  Senrice  of,  ix.  204-205.  Lo- 
cal field  coextenmye  with  that  of  the  Le- 
gislature, under  which  he  has  to  perform 
all  that  does  not  specially  belong  to  the 
judiciary  department,  204.  The  designa- 
tion an  apt  one— euperior  to  President 
and  other  like,  204-205. 

Functions  of,  ix.  205-206.    Exeeu- 

•  iSife,  205.  Directiye,  ib.  Location  and 
promotion  of  other  Ministers,  ib.  Corre- 
spondent dislocation  and  suspension,  ib. 
Imperatiye  ftmction  in  relation  to  the 
defensiye  fbroe,  205-206.  Acte  relating 
to  it — ^Promotions,  instructions,  &&,  to  be 
in  writing  with  exemplars,  206. 

His  relation  to  the  legislature,  ix. 

206-207.  Communications  all  by  writing, 
except  when  specially  sent  for,  206. 
Functions — the  indicatiye,  initiatiye,  and 
statistic,  206-207. 

Self-suppletiye  ftinction  of,  ix.  207. 

A  depute  for  whom  he  is  responsible^i  to 


act  when  he  is  unwell  or  the  ofiloe  is  ▼&- 
cant,  ib. 

Prime  Biinister— Term  of  seryice  of,  ix.  207- 
208.  Limited — suggestion  of  frar  years^ 
207.  Restriction  on  reSligibilitj  0>. 
EHeotion  of  successor,  207-208. 

Remuneration  of,  ix.  208. 

Wholocablea8,ix.208.  Nomonareh 

or  person  of  royal  blood,  ib.  A  residenee 
qualification,  ib. 

How  located,  ix.  208-209.    Chosen 

by  the  legislature,  208.  Method  for  unit- 
ing open  and  secret  yoting,  208-209. 

How  dislocable,  or  remoyable  from 

place,  ix.  209.  By  the  legisktnre  or  the 
constitutiye,  ib. 

Registration  system  for  the  offloe  of^ 

ix.  209.  Use  of  the  manifold  mode  of  writ- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  exemplars,  ib. 

-*  —  Publication  system  of,  ix.  209-212. 
The  use  o(  in  bringing  the  matters  of  eyery 
department  to  the  knowledge  of  any  per- 
son to  whom  they  may  be  of  use,  209-210. 
Impediment  to  Publicity — Expense,  210. 
Publicity  usefol,  both  for  the  genenJ  ser- 
yice of  tiie  public,  and  for  particular  ser- 
yice, ib.  Exceptions  where  the  eyil  would 
be  preponderant,  ib.  Instances— Sulfri^ 
of  Electors,  Army,  Nayy,  Preyentiy« 
Serrice,  Health,  Foreign  Relation,  and 
the  Judiciary  Departments,  all  liable  to  » 
demand  for  secrecy,  ib.  Limite  to  the 
time  during  which  flie  secrecy  is  neces- 
sary, and  &en  demand  comes  ibr  publi- 
city, 210-211.  Publication— internal  to 
the  official  esteblishment,  or  external,  21 1 . 
The  former,registration — ^the  latter,prini- 
ing,  ib.  Rules  for  limiting  the  exceptions 
in  &your  of  secrecy,  211-212. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude 

on  the  part  of,  ix.  212-213.  Registration, 
Publication,  Dislocability,  &c,  212.  Re- 
sponsibility to  attend  to  complainto  against 
subordinates,  212-213. 

Primogeniture — ^Barbarous  origin  ol^  and 
eyil  efTecto  of  in  preyenting  the  bendloeni 
distribution  of  property,  ix.  17-18. 

Primum  Mobile — Expression  *  source  of  mo- 
tion'' preferred  to,  yiii  131-132. 

^  kinds  of,  enumerated,  yiL  84- 

85. 

Principal  foots— General  yiew  ol^as  objects 
of  penal  and  non-penal  procedure,  yi  215- 
216. 

distinguished  from  eyidentiaiy,  tL 

44,208,215.    <S^  Circumstantial. 

—  —  and  eyidentiary — IMfficulty  of  show- 
ing connexion  between  the  correspondent 
classes  of,  yi.  216. 

Principals  and  accessaries — Reference  of 

questions  as  to,  to  contracto,  iiL  177. 
Principle — ^Definition  of  the  term,  i.  1  n  f. 

—  DeiBnition  and  application  ofa,iii.215;  ^ 
wherein  distinguished  from  a  rule,  ib. 
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Pii]Mnplo-*The,  of  utility,  i.  1-4. 

Principles  advene  to  utility,  i.  4-13. 

•^  All  deelantioiui  of;  are  statements  tbat 

a  peiBon  has  fonned  a  certain  opinion,  iz. 

3-6. 
•—  Leading,  of  the  Constitntional  Code,  ^ 

2«d-274. 

—  as  applied  to  a  general  system  of  law — 
wherein  they  eonsist,  ir.  494. 

JPrinoipUt  ofAe  OvU  Code,  L  299*364. 
Prim>iple$  of  International  Lamy  iL  £35-660. 
Prine^l>leB  of  J^dMal  Proeedmre,  ii.  5-181. 
PrimetpUi  (/Penal  Lam^  L  867*580.       • 
Printing-^Sapeiiority  o^  to   writing,  for 
transcripts,  vii.  .140. 

—  of  legislative  acts  preferable  to  the 
French  system  <A  registering,  ir.  31 1. 

Prioi^— Matthew,  referred  to,  vL  814-315. 

Prior  «.  Powera---Gase  of,  cited,  vi.  226  n  *. 

Prior  and  posterior  acts  considered  as  prin- 
cipal and  probative,  vi.  47-48  ;  vii.  62- 
64. 

Priority— as  one  of  the  Aristotelian  Post- 
predicaments,  viii.  236. 

Prisons — Arrangements  n/ty  in  regard  to 
debtors,  and  the  varions  grades  of  crimi- 
nals, L  429-431. 

—  Principle  on  which  reform  as  to,  should 
proceed,  iL  251-252. 

—  Exclusion  of  visiters  from,  when  and 
how  &r  necessary  or  useftal,  iv.  23. 

—  Proper  system  of  visiting—-Rotation  of 
visiters,  &c.,  iv.  25. 

—  Application  of  the  Panopticon  system  to, 
iv.  37-248. 

—  Attention  in  their  locality  and  construc- 
tion, to  their  protection  from  mobs,  iv. 
105-109. 

—  Contamination  in,  fostered  by  judicial 
delays,  v.  468. 

—  The  corruptive  influences  of,  enumera- 
ted, viii.  418-419. 

—  Regulations  for,  adapted  to  a  liahom- 
medan  state,  viii.  586-587. 

—  Authority  of  the  Health  Minister  in  re- 
gard to,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
444. 

Prison-breaking.  Obviation  of,  by  the  Pan- 
opticon arrangements,  iv.  46. 

Prison  discipline — ^Possibility  of  carrying 
the  solitary  system  too  fiir  in— only  to 
be  adopted  so  far  as  necessary  to  subdue 
the  refractory,  and  obviate  contamination 
or  combination,  iv.  71-76. 

Religions  virozBhip  as  a  department 

o^  iv.  78-79. 

Giving  an  opportunity  for  inspection 

by  strangers  as  a  part  of,  iv.  78-79. 

Evils  inseparable  from,  and  inciden- 
tal to,  L  421-422. 

•—  —  Airing  and  exercising  yards,  and 
method  of  parading  prisoners,  as  connect- 
ed with,  iv.  98-105. 


Prison  discipline—Work  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of,  a  desideratam,  iv.  121. 

—  —  Prejudices  and  feelings  that  inter- 
fere with  the  practice  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of,  iv.  121-122. 

Objects  of— Example,  good  conduct 

and  decency,  prevention  <rf  undue  hard- 
ship, regard  to  health,  security  from  Are, 
safe  custody,  ftiture  subsistence  and  good 
behaviour,  nligious,  and  other  instruc- 
tion, comfort,  economy,  subordination, 
iv.  122. 

General  indiflbrence  to,  because  the 

rich  feel  contamination  an  evil  to  which 
the  poor  only  are  liable,  v.  533. 

Bee  Oslls:  Contract:  Convicts:  Dun- 
geons :  Hard  labour :  Imprisonment: 
Panopticon :  Ventilation. 

Prison  fees  considered,  L  423-424. 

Prisoners— Judicial  examination  of,  vii.  39- 
44.    8u  Self-inculpative  Testimony. 

—  for  trial— whether  they  should  be  set  to 
work,  iv.  59-60. 

—  Escape  of.  Responsibility  for,  L  47&» 

—  Enlaigement  of  pnni^ment  of,  for  con- 
duct in  conlhiement,  iv.  26-27. 

-^  Adaptation  (A  cells  to  fecilitate  their  la- 
bours, iv.  74. 

—  Libmted— Plan  of  a  Provision  for,  as 
subsidiary  to  the  Panopticon,  iv.  165-171. 

Privacy,  with  regard  to  judicature  anv\ 
evidence,  il.  44 ;  vi.  28,  351-380.  St^ 
Publicity  and  Privacy. 

—  Cases  in  which  extraction  of  evidence 
should  be  suMeoted  to,  vi.  27-28. 

Private  acts— Waste  of  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment on,  ix.  118. 

Private  conditions— Rights  and  obligations 
attached  to  diffeient,  i.  343-358. 

Private  judgment.  Blaekstone  against  the 
right  of,  i.  230. 

Private  offences — Charaeteristics  of,  i.  139- 
140. 

distinguished  from  the  other  classes,. 

i.  97.  , 

Divided   into   offences  against  the 

person,  against  reputation,  against  pro- 
perty, ag^kinst  condition,  agi^ist  person 
and  property  together,  and  against  per- 
son and  reputation  together,  i.  99-100. 

The  genera  of,  L  1 13^137.  Bee  Con- 
dition: Person:  Property:  Reputation. 

Division  and  subdivision  of,  iii.  164- 

165.    Bee  OflBBnoes. 

Characters  o^  iii.  172-173. 

Privatidt— The  pains  of,  i.  19. 

Privative  punishments  or  Forfeitures,  L451- 
475.    SSm  Forfeitures. 

Privilege— Grants  of,  held  immutable,  ii. 
404. 

Privileges— Rewards  by  the  granting  of,  ii. 
200. 

—  Sieyes'  doctrine  as  to,  criticised,  ii.  533. 
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Priyy  Council— Inqniiy  m  to  fhe  method  of 

sommoiiing  members  to,  for  judicial  bu- 

atneflSy  and  information  on  the  subject,  x. 

430-431. 
Prize.    See  Reward. 
Prize  oonrt-^Jobbing  in,  yi.  41  n. 
Prize  money — Arrangements  regarding,  in 

the  Constitational  Code,  iz.  381-383.  See 

Defensive  force. 
Prize  system — Abuses  in  the,  ii.  216. 
Prises  for  discoyeries,  experiments,  &c. — 

a  serrice  which  Goyemment  may  do  to 

trade,  ilL  71. 
ProbabUity  and   improbability— Kelatiye, 

yi.  46.    See  Improbability. 
Probabilities--anillustrationof  the  practical 

nse  of  arithmetic,  yiii.  161. 

—  Price's  yiews  on,yi  243. 
Pnbabilizing  &ctB,  in  connexion  with  eyi- 

denoe,  ylL  4. 

Pnbates  and  Lettersof  administration— In- 
cidence of  the  duties  on,  ii.  592. 

Prv6alio— Roman  division  into  plena,  mi- 
nui  plena,  &c.,  vL  231. 

Probation  as  an  operation  in  procedure,  ii. 
26. 

—  Analysis  of  the  operation  of,  li.  60-61. 
Probatiye,  applied  to  the  school  exercises 

which  are  not  for  teaching,  but  for  prov- 
ing proficiency,  viii.  44. 

Probative  force  of  evidence — ^The  elements 
of,  analyzed,  vi.  220-223.  Admits  of  de- 
grees, 220.  The  ordinary  degree,  that 
which  produces  belief  in  mankind,  ib. 
Legislator  should  provide  fbr  its  being  as 
great  as  possible,  221.  By  what  drcnm- 
stanoes  increased— quality  of  witnesses — 
number — ^real  evidence,  ib.  By  what 
circumstances  diminished,  221-223  ;— cir- 
cumstances regarding  source,  222 — re- 
garding shape,  ib.  Remoteness  from  seat 
of  perception,  222-223. 

how  estimated,  vL  14. 

Sources  of  increase  and  decrease  in, 

yi.  14-15. 

and  persuasion— Degrees  of,  how 

measured,  vi  16-17,  223-235.  Impor- 
tance of  correct  expression  for  the  de- 
grees, 223-228.  Elements  affecting  the 
amount  of  persuasion  in  witnesses,  224. 
Ambiguity  of  ordinary  language,  ib. — 
application  of  mathematical,  ib.  A  scale 
of  persuasion,  225  ;  application  of  it  to 
witnesses,  225-227;  to  judges,  ^6-228  ; 
to  appeal,  228  ;  to  pardon,  ib. ;  to  other 
cases  where  the  same  question  moved, 
229  ;  where  punishment  administered  pro 
modo  probattonuMy  229  ;  to  scientific  evi- 
dence, ib.  Incapacity  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage for  expressing  the  degrees,  229- 
230.  Attempts  in  England,  231-232.  In- 
finite scale,  though  the  only  true  one,  in- 
applicable, 232-234.  Objections  of  M.Dn- 
mont  answered  by  the  Editor  of  the  ori- 


ginal edition  of  Rationale  of  Evidenoe, 
234-235. 

Probative  force  —  compared  with  trus^ 
worthiness,  vL  17  n  *. 

The  utmost  that  a  case  is  capable  of 

need  not  be  insisted  on,  vi.  233. 

Qnestions  of  incredibility  are  ques- 
tions of,  viL  80. 

Instructions  from  the  legislator  to 

the  judge  for  estimating,  vii.  563-598.  See 
Instructions. 

of  circumstantial  evidence,  vii.  64- 

•68.  No  positive  rules,  (vL  50-53)  viL 
64.  Search  on  all  occasions  for  impro- 
bative  suppositions,  ib.  The  number  of 
links  in  the  chain  of  presumptions  ren- 
ders it  less  strong,  66.  Psychological 
foots  can  never  be  considered  condnsiye 
—physical  may,  66  ;  yet  physical  should 
not  be  subject  to  absolute  rules,  ib.  Warn- 
ings to  prevent  under  and  over  valuation, 
67. 

of  dreumstantial  evidence — Erron 

of  legal  systems  in  regard  to,  viL  68- 
73.  Insufficiency  of  the  whole,  on  the 
ground  of  defect  in,  or  want  of,  parti- 
cular articles,   68-69.      Corpmt   deii^ 

69.  Coke's  theory  of  presumption,  69- 

70.  General  circumstantial,  received  to 
exclusion  of  special  direct,  70.  Wager 
of  law,  ib.  Expurgatory  oath,  ib.  Oath 
in  supplement,  71.  Facts  excluded  <m 
ground  of  being  weak,  ib.  Records  of 
courts,  71-72.  A  single  article  set  ont 
as  itself  conclusive,  73. 

of  circumstantial  and  direct  evidence 

compared,  vii.  73-75. 

of  extny'ndicially  written  and  hear- 
say evidence — instructions  concerning, 
ViL  134-137. 

of  transcriptitious  and  hearsay  evi- 
dence compared,  viL  142. 

loss  of,  to  evidence,  in  passing  from 

one  medium  to  another,  vii.  155. 

Probity— Rules  of,  those  which  principally 
require  legislatiye  interforence,  L  147. 

—  an  ingredient  in  trustworthy  opinions^ 
ii.  388. 

—  excluded  as  a  virtue  on  the  part  of  a  na- 
tion, iL  537, 552,  555-556. 

—  Men  in  office  arrogating  to  themselveSy 
ii412. 

PnocEDuns — Judicial— Code  of— Source  of 

the  reasons  that  should  accompany,  L  162. 
Code  of— Initial  Sketch  of  the,  ii. 

178-181. 
Plan  of  the  Code  of,  with  reference 

to  the  other  codes,  iii.  204-205. 
Diminution  of  uncertainty  in,  as  a 

precaution  against  crimes,  i.  558-559. 

Principles  of,  ii.  6-181  j— 

Preface  to  Principles  of,  iL  6. 

Introduction  to  the  Principles  of; 

iL  5-8 ;  meaning  of  the  term,  5.     A<i|jec- 
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tiye  law,  6.  EtUa  of  the  present  syateni 
and  interests  prodnoing  it,  ib.  Argn- 
ments  nsed  for  stopping  the  progress  of 
improTement,  6-7.  Efficacy  of  Public- 
opinion  Tribunal,  7.  Necessity  of  reject- 
ing the  Technical  system,  ib.  Lesiding 
features  of  the  author's  system,  7-8. 

Procedure — Judicial — Greneral  view  of,  in 
connexion  with  the  ends  of  judicature,  ii. 
8-11. 

— -  —  Relation  of,  to  the  rest  of  the  law,  iL 
16-22.  Two  objects— power  to  ftilfil  the 
snbstantiye  law,  and  means  of  ascertain- 
ing truth  of  facts,  15-16.  Smallness  of 
dilerence  between  the  means  in  the  penal 
and  in  the  non-penal,  16-17.  Ends  of 
penal  procedure,  direct  and  collateral,  17. 
Juridical  Yezations — consumption  of  time, 
confinement,  expense,  and  anxiety,  17. 
Delay,  a  suspension  of  the  primary  end  of 
procedure,  17.  Avoidance  of  it,  ib.  Avoid- 
ance  of  precipitation,  17-18.  Ends  of 
procedure,  if  correct,  will  fiimish  princi- 
ples for  trying  propriety  of  regulations  of 
procedure,  18-19.  Mischiefs  which  will 
exist  notwithstanding  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, 19.  Analysis  of  these,  19-20.  Ob- 
servance of  the  whole  comprised  in  the 
phrase,  **  rendering  justice,"  20.  Distinc- 
tion between  real  and  apparent  justice — 
necessity  of  procedure  giving  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former,  20-21.  Prejudices  re- 
ducing the  alarm  that  would  arise  from 
want  of  the  latter,  21-22. 

Subject  matters  of,iL  23-24. 

' All-comprehensive   arrangements  as 

,  to,  ii.  24-28.  Division  into  operations, 
instruments,  and  stsges,  24.  Operations 
— Application,  Execution,  Probation,  Ac- 
commodation, 24-25.  Instruments — ^per- 
sonal, real,  and  written,  correspondent  to 
ojperations,  25-27.  Judication,  with  rela- 
tion to  partition  of  territory,  communica- 
tion, &c.,  27-28. 

Practical  general  rules  as  to,  ii.  28-83. 

Minimization  of  evil,  by  regard  for  ends 
of  justice,  28.  Rules  for  guarding  against 
and  compensating  irreparable  evils,  28-29. 
Rules  for  guidance  of  judge  in  exercise  of 
his  ulterior  powers,  29-31.  No  inflexible 
regulations,  31-32.  Substitution  to  in- 
flexible rules,  32.  Inquiry  which  side 
most  likely  to  be  in  the  right  1  32-33. 

between  parties  distant  from  each 

other,  iL  99-105.  Pursuer  personally  re- 
pairing to  defendant's  judicatory,  99-100. 
Epistolary  mode,  100.  Difficulties  from 
want  of  confrontation,  and  proposed  re- 
medies, 1 00- 1 0 1 .  How  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses to  be  dealt  with,  101-102.  Ready 
written  and  real  evidence,  102-103. 
Friendly  Bondmanship,  or  Bail,  103-105. 

before  appellate  judge,  ii.  166-167. 

—  —  Arrangements  of  for  the  purposes  of 


.the  proposed  Equity  Dispatch  Court,  iii. 
409-427. 

Procedure— Judicial— Every  rule  of,  thai 
does  not  bend  must  break,  iv.  322. 

Prayer  of  Petition  for  justice  in  rela- 
tion to,  V.  500-503.  Personal  appearance 
at  commencement  500-501.  Party  him^ 
self,  with  exception  of  cases  of  mere  in- 
formation, 501.  Arrangement  of  appro- 
priate excuses  that  may  be  pleaded  agidnst 
obeying  judicial  mandates,  ib.  Inistead 
of  judge-made  law,  judges  to  propose 
amendments  in  terminu,  ib.  Proceedings 
to  have  regard  to  convenience,  ib.  All 
available  evidence  to  be  elicited,  ib.  The 
principle  of  suretyship  to  be  given  all 
practicable  extent  to,  ib.  Different  forms 
in  which  it  may  exist,  ib.  Occasions  for 
exacting  security,  501-502.  The  form  of 
eliciting  evidence  to  be  oral,  recorded,  or 
epistoluy,  according  to  paramount  neces- 
sity, ib.  Epistolary  to  be  subject  to  oral 
examination  where  expedient,  ib.  No 
oath,  and  punishment  for  falsehood,  ib. 
Series  of  disputes  between  parties  to  be 
entered  into,  and  balance  of  satisfaction 
struck,  502-503.  Minutation  of  evidence, 
503.  Helpless  litigants'  fund,  ib.  Fines 
on  parties  in  the  wrong,  ib.  Language  of 
procedure  code  to  be  made  intelligible,  ib. 

Publicity  and  privacy  considered  with 

regard  to,  vi.  351-380.    See  Publicity. 

Exclusion  of  evidence  occasioned  by 

blind  arrangements  of,  vii.  537-542. 
Place  good  in  a  par  with  bad  cause,  537. 
Secrecy  of  the  Roman  system,  538.  Short 
time  allowed  for  trial  in  England,  538- 
540.  Examination  by  commission,  with 
Gilbert's  reasons  for  secrecy,  540-542. 

in  relation  to  imprisonment  for  debt 

— natural  as  distinguished  from  technical, 
vi.  135-136. 

Blind  fixation  of  times  for  operations 

of,  vii.  239-240. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 

the  reform  of  the  system  of,  xi.  9-12. 

English  system  of— Evils  of,  generally 

animadverted  on,ii.  10-13. 

Scottish  system  of.  Judge-made,  v.  5. 

Position  o^  in  a  general  division  of 

the  law,  ix.  8. 

Prescription  or  bearing  of,  to  the 

Constitutional  Code,  and  principles  that 
should  rule  it,  ix.  40. 

Place  that  should  be  occupied  by,  hi 

the  Universal  Code,  iii.  162. 

See  Account  taking  Judicatories;  Ap- 

pNsal;  Application^udicial;  Communica- 
tion—judicial ;  Compensation  ;  Counter- 
security;  Demand-paper;  Evidence;  Exe- 
cution; Forthcomingness ;  Hearing — ^ini- 
tiatory; Jury;  Proxies;  Quad-appeal; 
Quasi-jury ;  Recapitulatory  examination. 

Procedure  Law— Principles  of,  in  reference 
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t6  the  Gbnstitiitioiial  Code,  iz.  25-27.  In- 
sepanble  burtheiiB— delay,  rezatioii,  and 
expense',  25;  '  Minimisation  of  borthens, 
mioimisatioii  of  benefits,  the  irae  object, 
ib.  DiffieultieB  to  contend  ivith  where 
there  is  aa  nnorganiied  law, -as  in  Bug- 
land,  2^26.  When  there  is  a  real  law, 
little  diffieoltyin  biinging  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  indge-HSiiferenee  as  to  fSMts,  26. 
The  field  of  evidence,  and  its  department 
— fortboomingness^  27. 

'Procedure — Natural  and  Teohnical  systems 
oi;  compared,  il.  169-178.  Costs,  169. 
Long  imprisonment  ib.  Imposition  of 
fixed  sums  without  regard  to  wealth  or 
indigence,  1 69-1 70.  Ari>itiary  ilxstion  of 
time  for  operations,  170.  Transference 
from  Jndicatory  to  Judicatory,  ib.  Writ 
and  declaration  in  common-law  snit,  ib. 
General  issne— distance  of  Jndicatnre  and 
fixed  time  fn  trial,  170-171.  Proceed- 
ings  by  indictment,  171.  Grand  Jury,  ib. 
Absence  of  parties — ^interest  of  profes- 
sional lawyers,  ib.  Corruption  of  the 
public  mind,  1 71  - 1 72.  Extortion  and  op- 
pression, 172.  Diversification  of  modes 
of  eliciting  evidence,  172-173.  Bill  in 
equity,  173.  Special  pleading,  173-174. 
Irresponsibility  of  party  for  averments, 
ib.  Written  pleadmgs,  175.  Diversity 
of  actions,  175-176.  Record,  its  irrole- 
vancy  and  uselessness,  176-177.  Interval 
between  opinative  and  imperative  decree 

•  in  some  criminal  cases,  177.  Needless 
concurronce,  ib.  Arrest  in  mesne  pro- 
cess, 178.  Absence  of  romedy  to  wives 
agahist  cruelty  of  husbands,  ib.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  natural  procedure,  ib. 

Arrangements  of  former  contrasted 

with  devices  of  latter,  v.  8-14. 

Honest  litigants  go  to  courts  of 

the  former,  dishonest  to  those  of  the  lat- 
ter, V.  22. 

distinguished,  and  the  courts  in 

which  they  are  respectively  used — ^in 
Scotch  Reform,  v.  7. 

Procedure — ^Summary.  Recording  convic- 
tions on,  vi.  414. 

and  regular,  generally  contrasted,  iii. 

321. 

Proo^-verbal — an  instance  of  extempore 
recordation,  vL  82.* 

Processions  —  Religious— Principles  that 
should  regulate  tiie  sanction  or  suppres- 
sion of,  ii.  514. 

Procrastination,  dilatoriness,  Ac,  as  indiea- 
live  of  motives,  i.  204. 

Argument  for,  in  the  statement  fliat 

the  time  for  a  measure  is  not  yet  eome, 
iL  432. 

Proctor— uses  excommunication  as  a  means 
of  getting  his  biU  paid,  vU.  425. 

Procuration  mandate->in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  254-255. 


Prooureur  de  Roi— The  PVeneh.  How  fitf 
his  oHee  diiRns  from  that  of  Attmney- 
Genen^,  iv.  405. 

Prodigals— Popularity  o^  ilL  17. 

—  Principles  of  the  Interdtetian  o^  consi- 
dered, i.  332. 

Prodigaiity—- how  te  it  should  be  discour- 
aged by  refiudng  relief  to  poverty,  L  814- 
815. 

—  Prevention  of,  as  an  argument  in  Ihvoar 
of  the  Usury  Laws,  ilL  5-7.  Prodi- 
gakr  generally  adopt  other  mems,  5-6. 
If  Aey  can  give  security,  will  get  at  as 
low  interest  as  others,  ib.  If  they  have 
no  Security,  will  not  get  at  any  interest, 
6.  Generally  borrow  among  their  friends, 
ib.    Get  credit  from  tradesmen,  6-7. 

Produce— Rig^t  to,  involved  in  title  to  land, 
'  827. 


Production,  as  a  means  of  abundance,  ix. 
18^14.  The  increase  of,  natural,  or  by 
operation  of  law — flatter  deprecated,  ib. 

—  Bounties  upon,  considered,  iii.  59-61. 
8ee  Bounties. 

—  Exemptions  from  taxes  on,  aet  as  boun- 
ties, iiL  62. 

Profimation— ^Hasstfication  of  the  offence 
of.  In  the  Penal  Code,  iu.  171. 

Profession— Choice  o^  as  a  duty  of  guar- 
dians, i.  347. 

—  Nature  of,  as  a  condition  in  lift,  i.  185- 
136. 

—  The  mind  strengthened  for  the  pursuit 
of,  by  right  education,  viiL  11-12. 

—  SensibOity  to  the  operation  of  the  moral 
sanction  as  alfected  by,  L  457. 

—  Restrictions  regarding,  in  connexion 
with  punishment,  i.  436. 

•—  Whether  men  should  he  tempted  from, 
to  fill  public  offices,  by  high  remuneration, 
V.  810-318. 

Professions  of  honesty,  &o.,  by  individuals 
No  regard  to  be  paid  to,  iii.  526. 

Professional  education  and  monopoly  con- 
sidered, ii.  51. 

—  assistant— Reasons  for  permittittg  to  a 
IHigant,  iL  50-51 ;  vi.  337-388;  viL  227 
nil. 

—  Lawyers— Provisions  regarding,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  589-597.  See 
Lawyen. 

—  opinion.    The  authority  of,  ii.  888-889. 

—  privileges  and  condition— Nature  o^ 
iii.  167. 

Professorships  fliat  should  be  established  in 
central  towns,  iL  257. 

Profieiency-promiidngprlneiple,in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  viiL 
49-50. 

Profiles— Publication  of,  a  means  of  dis- 
covering criminals  who  have  escaped,  i.  558. 

Profit—  Participation  in,  by  frlons  condemn- 
ed to  labour,  as  an  inducement  to  work, 
iv.  12-18. 
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Prollt  from  the  labour  of  MnYietB»  m  an  in^ 
gredient  in  priaon  diaeipUne,  ir.  50. 

—  JAuHnA  effects  of  the  deriTing  of,  by  the 
rapport  of  partionlar  opinionfl,  ii.  264. 

^  of  ftb  oftnoe— Definition  of,  L  87  n  t.* 

—  of  «n  ofitoee,  should  be  ontweighed  by 
the  punishment,  L  899-400. 

-^  of  pnnishment— howto  be  estimated,  L 
S98-399. 

Profits  of  stoek-hrokers  and  bankers — ^Pro- 
posal to  obtain  rerenne  by  taxing,  ii.  599- 
600. 

—  ATorage,  are  in  the  inyerse  ratio  of  pro- 
dnotiTo  oapital  to  expenditure,  iii.  57. 

—  Application  of,  in  the  Panopticon  on  the 
contract  principle,  iy.  48. 

Profligacy — PoliticaL  Exhibition  oi,  in 
Hamilt<Mi's  Parliamentary  Logic,  ii.  885. 

—  Fallacy  of  considering  the  resignation 
of  emolument  a  mark  of,  ii.  464-465. 

Progress-registration  principle  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chrestomathio  School, 
yiii.  49. 

Prohibited  degrees  with  relation  to  mar- 
riage, L  350. 

Prohibition — CommeroiaL  MischieToosness 
of,  ii.  549. 

—  on  riyal  productions — Eril  of,  as  com- 
pared with  bounties,  &c,  iiL  68-64.  In 
what  cases  useless,  68.  In  what  hurtftil, 
64.  A  reftasal  to  participate  in  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  other  nations,  ib.  Cus- 
tom-house expense,  ib.  Selfishness  and 
immorality,  ib. 

"^  on  iiTal  imports— either  inefficacious  or 
mischicTous,  iii.  64. 

Prohibitory  and  restrietiTe  commercial  sys- 
tem—-The,  discussed,  iii.  88-100.  Bee 
Restrictive. 

Projects— Utility  of  a  trealdse  on,  distin- 
guishing nseful,  item  impostures,  iii.  51- 
52. 

Projectors  in  arts  and  manufiustures— De- 
ftnce  of,  against  the  effect  of  the  laws 
against  usury,  iii.  21-29,  47-52.  The 
term  is  one  generally  used  in  reproba- 
tion, 21.  The  restriction  strikes  against 
all  improvement  and   amelioration,  21- 

22.  Loans  on  high  interest  peculiarly 
adapted  to,  22.  Usury  laws  have  not 
the  effect  of  separating  the  good  from 
the  bad,  but  merely  the  old  established 
from  the  new,  22,  48.  Projectors  the 
cause  of  national  prosperity,  iHiich  would 
be  increased  by  removal  of  trammels, 

23,  49.  These,  instead  of  rappressing 
the  bad,  merely  narrow  the  field  of  both 
good  and  bad,  24.  A  less  strong  case 
than  the  resteaint  of  prodigali^,  25. 
The  requisites  of  genius  and  courage  make 
projectors  a  small  number,  ib.  Imperti- 
nence of  the  legislature  interfering  witii 
the  arrangements  people  think  bmt  for 
themselves,  25-26.     From  greater  ex- 


perience skill  and  civilisation,  Ibture  pro- 
jects likely  to  be  more  mccessfal  tlum 
past,  26.  Loans  infer  the  benefit  of  the 
lender's  opinion,  27.  Though  all  the 
projectors  themselves  should  be  ruined^ 
yet  the  community  may  be  benefited,  ib. 
Illustration  of  the  judgment  misled  by  an 
expression,  28.  Causes  of  Smith's  error, 
28-29.  Remedy— expunging  the  Usury 
laws,  at  least  as  regards  projectors,  29. 
Difilculties  which  ingenious  men  have  to 
oombat  with  in  introducing  their  works 
to  notice  increased  by  the  law,  49-50. 
Prolixity,  as  contradistinguished  from  re- 
dundancy, X.  74. 

—  in  laws— Evils  of,  iii.  208. 

Promise — Ends  served  by  referring  the  con- 
nexion between  governors  and  gotemed 
to  a,  i.  269-270. 

Promises — ^Performance  of— how  fiur  an  ab- 
solute principle,  ii.  224. 

—  divided  into  unilateral  and  bilateral,  iii. 
191-192. 

Promissory  oaths — Nature  and  effect  d,  vi. 

29. 
False  distinction  of  assertory  from, 

V.  191-192. 
-^  —  The  abuses  they  may  be  made  to 

rapport,  illustrated,  ii.  408-409. 
Arguments  as  to  the  inefiicacy  of, 

abridged,  V.  514-515.    STm  Oath. 
Promotion — Anomalies  in  the  system  of,  in 

the  British  army,  ix.  363. 

—  Iftilitary  arrangements  for,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  358-366.  See  De- 
fensive Force. 

Prompting  witness  by  raggestive  interroga- 
tions, vi.  394. 

Promptitude  of  answer— a  security  for  truth 
in  examination  of  witnesses,  vi.  383. 

Promulgation  of  the  laws  urged,  i.  323. 

Ekoay  on  the,  i.  157-163.  Ne- 
glect of,  in  modem  times,  157.  Would 
convert  unwritten  into  real  law,  ib.  Im- 
possibility, however,  with  rach  a  mass  of 
matter  as  the  English  laws,  ib.  Natural 
notoriety  of  some  laws,  158.  Promulga- 
tion of  the  Univernl  code— Schools, 
Churches,  different  places,  translations, 
158-159.  Particular  codes — applicable 
to  conditions  in  life,  contracts,  159.  Pro- 
mulgatum  qf  the  reaaone^  160-163.  For 
malong  the  sovereign  acqnahited  with 
them,  160.  Making  them  more  interest- 
ing and  comprehensible,  160-161.  Assis- 
tance to  memory,  161.  Disarming  popular 
objections,  ib.  Assistance  to  judicial  in- 
terpretation, ib.  Aid  to  perfectibility  of 
the  law,  161-162.  Tendency  to  com- 
munion of  legislation,  by  letting  nations 
know  each  others  laws,  162.  Sources 
whence  the  reasons  should  be  drawn  in 
the  Civil,  Penal,  Procedure,  and  Finan- 
cial codes,  ib.  Reasons  assigned  in  Police 
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Finuioe  and  Politioal  Economy — ^Tnrgot 
and  Neoker,  162-163.  Utility  shonld  be 
the  base  of  reaaons,  163. 

Promolgation  of  the  laws — Blackstone's  no- 
tions of;  attacked,  i.  233. 

Passage  in  Blackstone  presnmed 

to  fkToar,  i.  294-295. 

as  the  general  object  of  their 

form,  iii.  236-237. 

Want  of  proTision  for,  in  Eng- 
land, iv.  312. 

Plan  for,  by  the  French  National 

Assembly,  criticised,  ir.  811. 

Enforcement  in  the  absence  of,  is' 

tyranny,  yi.  519. 

Promulgation  paper  for  publishing  the  tenor 
of  laws,  applicable  to  particular  contracts, 
▼i.  65,  67,  522,  528,  578. 

with  forms  of  deeds,  &o. — Utility  of 

issuing,  iy.  455. 

Pronouns — Invention  of,  by  the  operation 
of  abstraction,  viii.  326. 

—  diWded  into  substantiTe  and  a^jectiye, 
viii.  348. 

—  substantive — ^bear  the  same  relation  to 
other  parts  of  speech  as  the  noun-sub- 
stantiye,  yiii.  188. 

Pronunciability  as  a  property  desirable  in 

language,  yiii.  305. 
Pronunciation — ^Remarks  on,  x.  569. 
Proof— Denial  of.  Remedy  for,  ii.  163-164. 

—  Burden  of,  yi.  136-139.    See  Burden. 

—  Full — ^the  term  discussed,  yi.  231. 

—  Necessity  offounding  the  assumptions  of 
legislatiye  assemblies  on,  ii.  364. 

—  through  examination  of  parties,  &c,  in 
proposed  Dispatch  Court,  iii.  418. 

—  See  Eyidence. 

Propensities — proper  subjects  of  the  attri- 
butiyes  good  and  bad,  &c.,  i.  216-217. 

—  Vicious.  Proper  penal  systems  should 
keep  a  perpetual  check  on,  iy.  175. 

Property — ^Nature  of,  yii.  81  n. 

—  Definition  of,  i.  308-309. 

—  What  constitutes,  iii.  182. 

—  What  constitutes,  in  an  indiyidual,  i.  25. 

—  the  creature  of  law,  i.  307,  308-309. 

—  Laws  &youring  the  security  of,  the  best 
for  adyancing  national  wealth,  iii.  203. 

—  as  an  object  of  security  by  Uie  law,  iii. 
213. 

—  as  an  object  of  security  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ii.  270  n. 

—  EyilB  of  compelling  the  owner  to  dispose 
of,  i.  321-322. 

—  Justifiable  limitations  on  the  right  of,  i. 
313-314  n. 

—  Attacks  upon  the  security  of,  i.  318-321. 

—  Eyils  resulting  from  attacks  upon,  L 
309-311.  Evil  of  non-possession,  309. 
Pain  of  loss,  310.  Fear  of  loss,  ib.  De- 
struction of  industry,  310-311.  Imprac- 
ticability of  a  continuous  equal  distribu- 
tion, 311-312 


Property—General  partition  of,  discnjaed,  I. 
858-364.    See  Leyelling  System. 

—  General  partition  of.  Effect  that  would 
be  produced  by,  i..303. 

—  General  partition  of.  Democratic  repre- 
sentatiyes  have  no  interest  to  propose,  iiL 
471, 475. 

—  General  partition  of,  impossible  and  not 
designed,  iii.  605-608. 

—  General  partition  ot  Conditions  to  em- 
baridng  in,  iii.  605-606. 

—  Objects  of,  distinguished  from  those  of 
condition  in  life,  i.  108-110, 135-136. 

—  Titles  which  confer  a  right  of,  L  326* 
330.    iSm  Titles. 

—  Disposal  of,  by  intestate  succession,  i. 
334-336. 

—  Deficiency  of  means  of  acting  on,  by 
English  procedure,  ii.  104. 

—  Seizure  of— purposes  for  which  it  may- 
be authorised,  ii.  117. 

—  How  the  nature  of,  affected  by  the  re- 
quisites for  proof  of  title,  iii.  134  n. 

—  Shaking  the  foundations  of— Use  made 
of  allusions  to,  iii.  390  n. 

—  The  declaration  of  an  imprescriptible 
right  of,  in  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights,  criticised,  ii.  503. 

—  Inyiolability  of.  Terms  of  the  first 
French  Declaration  of  Rights  as  to,  criti- 
cised, ii.  521. 

—  as  one  of  the  rights  of  man.  Clauses  as 
to,  in  the  second  French  Declaration, 
criticised,  ii.  524-526, 529. 

—  Sieyes*  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  disposal 
of,  criticised,  ii.  532-533. 

—  Principles  that  should  rule  the  attach- 
ment of,  for  debt,  &c.,  iii.  353-354. 

—  Security  of— how  far  dependent  on  a 
good  system  of  law  language,  iiL  271. 

—  Legitimate  influence  of— uses  made  of 
the  term  in  political  disputes,  iiL  483-484, 
548. 

—  Fallacy  of  its  being  the  only  pledge  of 
attachment  to  country,  iii.  560. 

—  Men  of,  would  suffer  less  than  labouren^ 
by  a  general  partition,  iii.  608. 

—  a  subject  of  Preappointed  eyidence,  yL 
508. 

—  The  amount  of  felicity  shown  not  to  rise 
with  the  arithmetical  ratio  of,  ix.  15-16. 

—  The  word  employed  instead  of  the  term 
**  rich  men,"  as  a  means  of  political  delu- 
sion, ix.  76-77. 

—  Transfers  of.  Plan  for  a  register  of^  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  633-634. 

Property— Offences  against,  a  diyision  of 

priyate  offences,  i.  99-100. 

Peculiarities  connected  with,!.  108. 

Diyided  into  eighteen  genera,  L 

116-118. 
Influence  of  time  and  place  on, 

L  176. 
^ —  as  a  subdiyiston  of  priyate  of- 
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fences,  ill.  165-166.  Divided  into  th<»se 
Infecting  the  right,  and  those  affecting 
tfao  nse,  ib. 

Property— Offences  against.  As  a  subdiTi- 
sion  it  self-regarding,  and  of  semi-pnblic 
offences,  iii.  168. 

How  satisfaction  for,  to  be  mea- 

sored,  i.  372. 

Property  and  person — Offences  against,  i. 
100,119. 

Property — ^Real — Outline  of  a  Plan  of  a 
General  Register  of,  ▼.  417-436. 

Commentary  on  Mr  Humphrey's  out- 
line of  a  code  regarding,  ▼.  387-416. 

See  Real  Property. 

Property  qnaliflcation  of  members  of  Par- 
liament— lUustration  of  the  operation  of, 
iii.  484. 

Property  tax — Objections  to  a,  ii.  518. 

Incidence  of  a,  ii.  680. 

Properties  to  be  given  to  a  lot  of  punish- 
ment, i.  402-406. 

ProphylaoUes — Etymology  of,  and  place  in 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Instmction, 
viii.36. 

Propinquity  and  remoteness  in  the  measure- 
ment of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  i.  16. 

Proposal — Codification,  addressed  to  all  na- 
tions professing  liberal  opinions,  iv.  535 

Proposition — No  determinate  information 
conveyable  except  in  a  complete,  riii.  81. 

—  How  distinguished  from  a  sentence.  Till. 
187. 

•^  lliree  elements  in  a — ^name,  attribute, 
and  copula,  viii.  186. 

—  Accessory  ideas  of  words  which  amount 
to — Grender,  number,  &c.,Tiii.  190. 

—  Distinction  between,  in  a  mathematical 
and  in  a  logical  view,  viii.  104  n. 

—  Mathematical — Not  true  unless  it  hare 
some  physical  representative,  viii.  168. 

Propositions,  contain  four  parts;  subject, 
quality,  relation,  and  existence,  viii.  337. 

—  Words  are  integers  of,  viii.  188. 

—  The  production  of  clearness  in,  as  a 
branch  of  Logic,  viii.  242-253.  See  Ex- 
position. 

-^  Imperfect  views  of  the  nature  of,  by  the 
Aristotelians,  viii.  337-338.  Dirided  by 
them  into  only  two  elements  instead  of 
four,  ib. 

—  The  matter  of  all  language,  whether 
civilised  or  barbarous,  viii.  321. 

—  Discourse  when  first  uttered  must  have 
embodied,  viii.  322. 

—  Terms  formed  out  of^  by  analysis,  viii.  322. 

—  Analysis  of  the  matter  of,  and  descrip- 
tions and  definitions  of  the  various  kinds 
of,  vui.  333-334. 

—  Names  of  subjects  of,  analytically  consi- 
dered, viii.  335. 

—  Predicative  branch  of,  considered,  viii. 
335-336. 


Propodtions  expressive  of  the  state  of  tbeper- 
ceptive  faculty,  considered  as  having,  for 
the'  source  of  the  perception,  a  corporeal 
object,  viii.  336-337. 

Propositions  in  Geometry — Proposal  for 
proving,  in  the  purely  verbal  method, 
vrithout  the  aid  of  diagrams,  viiL  155-160. 

Proprietors  —  Landed  —  Their  corruptive 
power  in  elections,  iU.  479-482. 

Prorogations — a  device  of  the  monarch  to 
get  rid  of  opposition  and  trouble  in  Par- 
liament, ix.  164-165. 

Prosecution.  Impediments  to,a  cause  of  im- 
punity of  crime,  i.  559. 

—  of  offences — ^Rewards  for,  and  punish- 
ment for  neglecting,  ii.  197. 

—  of  offences — Impediments  to,  in  the  ex- 
pense, &c.,  ii.  213-214. 

Prosecutions  —  Criminal  —  Hardship  and 
mischief  to  the  public  in  throwing  the 
cost  and  responsibility  of,  on  individuals, 
iv.  402-403. 

—  for  offences — The  defective  system  of, 
both  according  to  English  and  Roman 
law,  viii.  .538-539. 

Prosecutor,gives  evidence  before  grand  jury, 
without  cross-examination,  vi.  472. 

—  Testimony  of,  according  to  English  prac- 
tice, vii.  489-496.    See  Plaintiff. 

—  The  taking  the  evidence  of,  in  criminal, 
and  not  in  civil  cases,  considered,  vi.  475. 

—  in  case  of  reward — Exclusion  of  testi- 
mony of,  vii.  490-492. 

—  Deposition  of,  beforo  a  justice,  in  ease  of 
felony,  vL  471-472. 

Prosecutor — ^Public.  No  necessity  for  his 
finding  security,  iL  107. 

—  — >  Provision  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  570-577.  See  Advocates— Govern- 
ment. 

Prosecutors — Voluntary — Arrangements  as 
to,  in  Plan  of  Judicial  EstabluSiment  pro- 
posed for  France,  iv.  385-387.  Not  bound 
to  prosecute,  385.  Cases  where  one  may 
prosecute  in  proferonce  to  Pursuer-Ge- 
neral, ib.  Duty  by  death,  &c.,  or  ro- 
linquishment,  to  devolve  on  Pursuer-€re- 
neral,  386.  Reimbursement,  ib.  Re- 
vrards,  ib.  Precautions  against  collusion, 
ib.  Oath,  386-387.  Lodging  informa- 
tion, 387.  Provisions  for  safety  of  in- 
former on  the  one  hand,  and  against  ma- 
licious mal-information  on  the  other,  ib. 

Prosecutors  and  informers — Essay  on  the 
best  means  of  supplying,  iv.  389-406. 
Three  methods — leaving  open  to  indivi- 
duals at  large;  having  fixed  ofiicial;  mix- 
ture of  both,  389.  To  induce  voluntary 
prosecutors,  thero  must  be  an  interest, 
889-390.  Giving  them,  in  all  cases,  a  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  one  expensive,  390. 
Uncertainty  of  its  sufficing,  ib.  O^um 
and  prejudices,  ib.  Grives  pardon-power 
to  individuals,  ib.    Difficulty  in  finding  a 
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flmd  for  rewaird,  ib.  An  vnoertainty  of 
wMeh  dftlinqnenoy  would  take  ftdnmtiigey 
891.  U^joflt  burthen  on  indiyiduak,  ib. 
Bnt  though  there  should  be  ma.  offiiQial 
ProBeoutoTy  roluntary  proeeoaton  ooght 
not  to  be  ezoludedy  391-392.  They  in- 
crease  the  ohaaoes  ol  the  law  being  ezer- 
€ifled»S92.  PieTent  arbitrary  diepenaing 
power^ib.  If  excluded,  Public  Froeecu- 
tor  would  create  a  deBpotian,  lb.  Such 
an  officer,  unleas  lespondble  to  the  people, 
will  be  subservient  to  the  Grown,  and 
eyen  the  more  so  that  irremoveable,  893- 
394.  Would  keep  out  informen,  of  whom 
•fe-witnasses  are  the  best,  394-895.  Pro- 
seeutor  and  witness  should  not  be  deemed 
ineompatible,  896.  Especially  absurd  to 
hold  them  so  in  cases  of  reward  for]  eon- 
fiction,  896.  EtIIb  of  sleeping  laws,  397- 
898.  Means  of  securing  informers  and 
prosecutors,  398-404.  DiiiSBrence  bet?reen 
the  Englidi  and  French  erown-offioers 
and  the  author's  plan,  404-406. 

Prosodial-non-signifioant  ezerciae,or  making 
nonsense  rerses — Uses  of,  yiii.  46. 

Prospeotiye  Tiew  of  the  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence, Ti.  203-207. 

Prosperity — ^National,  caused  by  the  enter- 
prise of  projectors,  &c,  iii.  23. 

—  ModiflcationB  of  the  matter  of,  as  objects 
of  security  by  the  laws,  iii.  213. 

Proetitntes—their  social  position,  and  its 
causes,  i.  545-646.  Effect  of  their  being 
cut  off  from  society,  645.  Remedies, 
646. 

Prostitution— Effects  of,  on  the  indlTlduals, 
and  on  society,  L  646. 

Protection  of  tiie  law-^Forfeiture  of,  as  a 
punishment,  L  474-476, 613-614. 

Protector  and  protegtf— Influence  of  con- 
nexion between,  on  testimony,  tL  160; 
vii.  676. 

ProUtt  against  Law  Taxet,  ii.  673-683. 

Protests  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Nature 
and  eiliBot  of,  IL  316-317. 

Protestants— Extent  of  sensibility  of,  with 
regard  to  religion,  i.  174. 

—  Intolerance  ot,  to  Catholics,  ii.  417-460- 
461. 

Prothottotaries  in  Common  Pleas — ^their  in- 
fluence in  creating  the  special  jury  sys- 
tem, T.  76-77  n. 

Prered— meaning  given  to  the  word,  vi. 
230;  TiL4. 

Provisional  authentication  distinguished 
from  defimtiTe,7ii.  183-184. 

—  ^^  Hie  distinction  between  definitive 
and,  unknown  to  English  law,  viL  188. 

by  archetypal  draught,  viL  186. 

Provisional  decision,  in  case  of  detention  of 

evidenoe,  viL  379-380. 
PrOTiflional  sequestration  as  a  remedy  for 

tiie  effects  of  judicial  delay,  viL  880-383. 
PRmsions— Elbet  of  cheapness  of,  iL  649. 


PkoTOoation  ae  an  extenuation  of  iidvy*  L 
166-166, 168. 

—  Kind  of  that  will  extenuate  an  o&noe,  L 
79. 

—  Influence  of  religioos  prejudice  on  the 
extent  of,  L  174. 

Proxy— Conduetinglitigationbya,ii.  86-36. 

Proxies — ^Admittance  of  appearance  by,  in 
judicial  procedure,  ii.  49-62.  CiroDm* 
stances  ot  disability  with  respect  to  the 
party,  in  which  they  may  be  employed, 
49-60.  Litigational  proxies,  professional 
and  unprofearional,  60-61.  Remedy  whexa 
they  make  projudicial  admissions^  50. 
How  fkr  professional  lawyers  to  be  em- 
ployable, and  to  have  exclusive  privili^ 
61,  Application  by  unauthorised  proxies^ 
for  provention  of  damsge,  61-62. 

Prudence — ^Nature  of  the  quality,  L  143. 

—  Private  ethiofl— not  legislation— can  en- 
force, i.  146. 

—  Extra-regarding,  and  self-regarding,  as 
elements  of  official  deportment,ix.  307-308. 

Prudential-praBterition  Fallacy— leaving  aa 
unanswenble  argument  unnoticed,  x.  621- 
622. 

Prudential  impracticalnlity  defined,  vL  328 
nt. 

Prussia — Law  o^  noticed,  L  349 ;  viL  18. 

—  Pensioned  counsel  in,  iv.  319. 

—  illustrative  of  the  salbty  of  popular  edu- 
cation, viiL  20. 

—  Ranks  of  nobility  in,  ix.  87. 

—  State  of  society  in  the  army  of,  ix.  422L 

—  The  ineligibUity  of,  as  an  ally  for  Bri- 
tain in  1789,  X.  207-208. 

—  Letter  to  Bentham  on  the  Political  po- 
sition of,  in  1794,  X.  297-300. 

—  Advantages  of  the  regiBtrati<Mi  of  land 
illustrated  in,  x.  360. 

Psammographio  (or  writing  on  sand)  prin- 
ciple, in  tiie  management  of  the  Chneto- 
mathic  School,  viii.  63-64. 

Psychical  entities— Logical  uses  of  distin- 
guishing from  physi^nJ,  iii.  286. 

Psychological  causes  of  cozreotness  and 
completeness,  and  the  roTerse,  in  testi- 
mony, vL  247-260. 

psychological  fiusts — a  better  field  for  men- 
dacity than  i^ysical,  ri.  246. 

Improbability  as  regards,  viL  113- 

114.  Inapplicability  of  the  term  impossi- 
bility, 113-114.  Absence  of  conformity 
in,  114.  Naturo  and  effect  of  what  is 
termed  freedom  of  the  will,  ib. 

Inquiry  as  to,  necessary  in  evidence 

as  to  crime,  viL  2. 

and  physical  &ct8  distinguished,  tL 

216-217. 

Psychological  impossibility  contidered  as  a 
disproNktive  fkct  in  evidence,  vL  47. 

Psychological  Pathology— a  term  for  the 
Philosophy  of  the  intellsotaal  powers, 
viii.  88. 
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PByebology— Use  of  exteuUng  the  eaiploy- 
ment  of  the  word  mftttor  to,  iiL  287-288. 

—  Podtioa  oi;  in  »  geoAiml  diTidonof  Arte 
and  Soienoesy  tUL  84. 

Pnblio^whoQ  Boite  ooRsidered  afl»  ii.  80. 
Pnblio-— The.    IVoteeted  by  piotootion  to 

individuals,  L  321. 
Means  of  proteeting  from  partienlar 

oifonces,  i.  558-656. 
DiiferontolaflBes  of,  in  relation  to  the 

fonning  a  judgment,  iL  818. 
How  ftr  ooete  of  litqpation  ahonld  be 

defrayed  by,  iL  112. 
being  benefited  by  litigation^  ahoold 

•ban  in  the  ezpenae,  ii.  576. 

—  -^  Appropriation  to,  of  saooeanons, 
wbioh  would  otherwise  fidl  to  relationB 
beyond  the  prohibited  degrees,  ii  565- 
598.    See  Supply  without  harden. 

-the  best  for  watobing  jodidal  pro- 

oeedings,  fonnd  in  metropolis,  iv.  84a*d49. 

PmUm  ^oeovnt-iflqnn^-^fiasay  on,  ▼.  888- 
886. 

Public  diBOi]SBion>~LetterB  on^  to  the  Span- 
ish people,  ii.  275-297. 

Public  esteem— the  most  efficacious  reward 
of  pasnye  Tirtae,  iL  283. 

Public  force — Oifenoes  against,  as  a  sub- 
dirision  of  public  dfouMS,  iiL  169-170. 

Public  honaes — Licensing  system  of-^Oor- 
respondence  with  0'G>nnell  on  the  in- 
justice 0^  xi.  24-25. 

Counteracting  tendency  of  holding 

Benefit  Societies  in,  Tiii.  414. 

Public  instructioft->Codiflcation  and ;  papers 
on,  addressed  to  anfehoritiss  in  the  United 
States,  &o^  iT.  451-583. 

—  -~  Gireolar  on,  to  GoTemosB  of  United 
States,  it.  581-533. 

Public  meetings.  Reasons  for  liberty  to, 
iL281. 

See  Meetings. 

Public  oibnoes  diirtingnished  and  analysed, 
i.  101-104.  Against  external  security, 
101-103.  AgaijDSt  justice,  ib.  Against 
tiie  preventiTe  branch  of  the  police,  ib. 
Against  the  public  force,  ib.  Against  the 
poflitiTC  increase  of  the  nationid  felicity, 
ib.  Against  the  public  wealth,  ib.  Agamst 
population,  ib.  Against  the  national 
wraith,  ib.  Against  the  sovereignty,  ib. 
Agaiosi  the  national  interest  in  general, 
ib.    Against  religion,  101, 103-104. 

Characteristics  of,  L  141. 

—  —  The  place  they  should  occupy  in  the 
Code,iii.  162. 

SubdifrisionB  of,  iiL  169-171. 

Obaiacters  of,  iii.  173-174. 

-—  —  particularly  unfit  for  judicial  privacy, 
vL  369-372. 

Pnblic  cAces,  as  wpoeitories  of  Preappoint- 
ed evidence,  vL  553-561.  See  Official 
Aifidence. 

Pubfic  ofltosu    Proposal  for  publishing  the 


fiUB 

emoluments,  &&»  of,  to  raise  competition, 
L554. 

Public  officers— How  to  ensure  the  respon- 
sibility 0^  L  548. 

Salaries  to,sofiioiently  large  to  seeura 

them  from  temptation,  i.  548*549. 

Emoluments  of.    See  Offices. 

Pnblio  opinion—- Moral  influence  of,  vi.  369- 
872. 

r  Sinister  interest  of,  L  530-53h 

Ponishment  by,  L  45M67. 

Mischiefo  produced  by  directing  it 

against  an  individual,  in  the  fwa  of  eon- 
tempt,  i.  377. 

Utili^of  pressing,  into  the  service  of 

the  laws,  L  568. 

-— '—  Casei  in  vrfaich  it  does  npt  correspond 
vrith  tiie  duty  of  the  legislator,  L  464,531. 

—  —  Influences  of  on  judicature,  aided  by 
an>eals,  H.  165-166. 

—  >—  Inflsence  that  the  direction  of,  might 
have  in  eiadlcating  fUUMsies,  ii.  486-487. 

Just  influence  of,  on  elections,  ui,  448- 

449. 

Influence  of,  on  judicial  aptitude,  iii. 

396. 

Existence  and  influence  of,  among 

communities  of  criminals,  iv.  138. 

Securities  for  the  expression  of,  adspt- 

ed  to  a  Mshommedan  state,  viii.  584-565. 

Public-opinion  Tribimal— <Senesal  view  of 
the  operation  of,  viii.  561^563.  Publicity 
in  the  first  place  to  mlers'  acts-Hiext  to 
opini<msformedonthemy561.  Thepeople's, 
being  both  judges  and  snl^ects,  recondied 
— exercise  of  i^uence,  ib.  Those  particu- 
larly cogninnt  conridered  as  committees, 
562.  Numbers  of  judges  rising  vnth  the 
extent  of  the  oppression,  ib.  Sentence, 
the  obstruction  of  obedience -^  conse- 
quences to  which  it  may  lead,  ib.  No 
regularity  in  the  conduct  of  this  tribunal, 
but  essential  to  protection,  568. 

Attributes  of  the  official  judicato- 
ries enumerated,  for  the  pupose  of  com- 
parison with,  viii.  563-564. 

Constitution  of,  as  a  judicatory, 

viiL  564-566.  At  the  head  of  the  Ainc- 
tionaries,  the  newspaper  press,  564-565. 
Analysis  of  the  elemente  of  the  tribunal, 
as  consisting  of  the  pnblic  at  large,  665. 
The  merely  speaking  members  the  founda- 
tion-4hese  cannot  be  extinguished,  565- 
566.  Hie  committees  and  sub-committees 
— according  to  the  connexion  which  they 
have  with  any  particular  transactions, 
565-566. 

Functions  of,  compared  with  those 

of  the  official  judicatories,  viii.  566-568. 
Enumeration,  566.  Application  to  news 
papers  receiving  accusations,  567.  Be- 
fonces,  ib.  Receiving  evidence— throe^ 
casual  conespondence,  &c.,  ib.  Ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  judgment,  567. 
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DUAuion  and  execution  of  jndgment,  567- 
568. 
Pablic-opinion  Tribunal — Power  of,  compar- 
ed witti  that  of  the  ofDcial  judicatorie8,Tiii. 
669-572.  Means  of  ezeontion  and  effect — 
namber  of  the  persons  who  ooneor  with  the 
nnofficial  judicatory,  a  counterpoise  to  the 
physical  force  of  tiie  official,  569-569. 
Extent  of  the  incorporeal  field — the  sub- 
jects on  which  decision  may  be  giren, 

569.  Defect  in  the  party  diTidons,  ib. 
Aristocracy  and  democracy — ^former  con- 
stituting opponents  to  the  free  exercise  of 
the  judicatory,  569-570.  Circumstances 
which  turn  the  scale  in  &Tour  of  freedom 
— disagreements  as  to  succession  and 
share  of  power,  difision  of  parties,  &e., 

570.  The  competitions  of  statesmen — a 
perpetually-acting  cause  of  weakness  in  a 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  570-571.  A 
disadvantage  to  the  Public-opinion  Tri- 
bunal, in  the  incapacity  to  act  in  concert 
— ^local  distance  and  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  by  adverse  goYcmments,  571- 
572. 

— Actual  power  of,  in  the  arerage 

ease,  is  as  the  number  of  suffrages,TiiL  572. 

.  — in  relation  to  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  41-46.  Though  called  opinion, 
operates  by  tiie  anticipation  of  action 
springing  from  it,  41.  To  be  considered 
as  in  full  assembly,  or  in  oommittee,  ib. 
Cases  where  obligatory  effects  directly 
Ibllow—- jury  an  example,  ib.  Operation 
of  the  tribimal  without  expression,  in  its 
sentiments  being  anticipated  by  persons 
in  power,  42.  Facilities  for  enabling  the 
tribunal  to  act ;  notices  on  public  olices 
of  their  purpose,  hours  of  attendance,  &c., 
ib.  Admonitory  rule  applicable  to  Amc- 
tionaries,  42-43.  Specii^  rules  sgainst 
official  insolence,  43.  Reason  for  strength- 
ening the  tribunal — ^it  is  a  support  to  good 
government,  an  impediment  to  bad,  ib. 
Composed  of  two  sections— aristocratic 
and  democratic,  ib.  The  latter  have  the 
general  interest,  the  former  their  own 
peculiar,  at  heart,  43-44.  Subdivision  of 
the  aristocratio  into  political  parties,  44. 
The  aristocratic  have  an  interest  in  the 
commission  of  crimes,  as  they  have  power 
to  obtain  impunity  or  privilege — the  demo- 
cratic not,  ib.  Hence  the  judgment  of  the 
aristocracy  worked  in  their  ownfkvour,45. 
This  illustrated  in  the  necessity  of  juries 
to  check  the  sinister  interest  of  judges,  ib. 
Neither  section  without  errors,  but  demo- 
cratic in  maturity  comes  nearest  the  truth, 
ib.  Weight  of  individuals  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party — principle  to  restrict  their 
influence  to  opinions,  where  their  educa- 
tional skill  usefiil,  ib.  Influence  of  the 
aristocracy  through  the  operation  of  taste, 
4M6.    IKfficulty  of  drawing  any  abso- 


lute line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
cluses,46. 

Pttblic-opinion  Tribunal-'The  composition 
of,  as  a  reoognised  judicatory,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  157-158.  Re- 
cognises those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
supreme  constitutive,  ib. 

— Functions  of,  as  a  reoognised  ju- 
dicatory, by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
158-159.  Stotistic  Function,  158.  Cen- 
sorial, ib.  Executive,  ib.  Melioration- 
suggestive,  ib.  Heads  for  noticing  im- 
perfections in  the  law  when  amendments 
suggested,  158-159. 

Securities  to,  against  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments,  in  exer- 
cising the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  159-160. 

Instructions  to,  to  protect  against 

fkllacies  the  system  of  instruction  and 
qualification  for  candidates  for  office,  pro- 
posed in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  293- 
294. 

•^ Law  Reforms  to  be  laid  before, 

it  7. 

Cases  where  judges,  Ac,  brow- 
beat witnesses,  should  be  laid  before,  vi 
408. 

Influence  it  would  have  in  mak- 
ing litigants  tell  truth,  if  examined  in 
open  court,  viL  230. 

A  committee  of,  called  Quasi- 
jury,  to  act  as  assessors  to  judges,  iL  141- 
161.  I 

Juries  a  committee  of,  iL  131. 

Certainty  and  Axpedition  of  its 

proceedings,  L  458. 

Public  peace—Disturbanee  of.  Vague  use 
of  the  term  in  indictments  for  seditiiHi, 
V.  258-259. 

Public  prosecutor — Advantages  of  a,  iL 
238. 

Mischieft  occasioned  by  the  want  of, 

in  England,  iv.  403. 

IVovieion  for,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  570-577.     See  Advocates— Govem- 


—  —  and  Defender,  to  act  for  the  monarch, 

the  public,  and  the  poor,  in  the  Plan 

of  Judicial  establishment  proposed  for 

France,  iv.  884-385. 

See  Advocates — Government. 

Public  purse — Frauds  against,  supported 

by  prejudices,  i.  465-466. 
Public  services— Pecuniary  and  honorary 

rewards  for,  ii.  216-218. 
Public  spirit— The  oscillations  of,  x.  145. 
Public  treasure— how  fu  it  should  be  liable 

to  reflind  the  losses  suffered  by  offenoes^ 

i.  386-388. 
Public  works — Engagement  of  government 

in,  shows  that  private  capitalists  have  not 

confidence  in  getting  the  necessazy  Ikeili- 

♦w«,  iii.  67. 
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Publican — A  man  converted  into,  by  ex- 

commanication,  L  515. 
Pablication  of  aoeonnts  in  which  the  public 

are  interested,  i.  554-555. 

—  of  aoconntB  of  contractors  for  prisons,  iv. 
48. 

—  of  legisIatiTe  debates,  ▼!.  78-79. 

—  as  a  secnrity  for  eTidence,  vi.  26. 

—  Means  of  affecting  for  evidence,  vi.  27. 
'—  of  evidence  of  donbtfdl  veracity,  in  the 

newspapers,  &c,  as  a  safeguard  from  de- 
ception, vi.  320. 

—  with  regard  to  deeds— a  term  used  in- 
stead of  authentication,  vi.  550. 

•—  system  of,  in  connexion  with  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  209-212. 

Publicity  in  Legislative  Assemblies,  ii  SIO- 
817.    S^e  Legislative  Assemblies. 

—  with  regard  to  votes  of  Legislative  As- 
semblies, ii.  367-370.  Should  be  the  ge- 
neral role,  867-368.  Cases  where  it  may 
be  dispensed  with,  368-370. 

—  in  the  operations  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, urged,  ii.  554-560. 

—  Means  of  providing  for,  by  architectural 
arrangements,  in  those  departments  of  the 
official  establishment  where  it  is  required, 
ix.  325-333.  iS^  Ministers  Collectively- 
architectural  arrangements. 

—  Necessity  of,  for  laws,  vi.  77-78. 

—  Subjects  of, forgiving  operation  to  the 
Public-opinion  Tribunal,  viii.  572-573. 

—  with  relation  to  offences — its  uses,  and 
its  obstacles  in  fear,  indolence,and  poverty, 
viii.  677-579. 

—  The  only  protection  against  judicial  op- 
pression, ii.  8-9. 

—  No  necessity  for,  in  accusation,  if  pre- 
served in  judicature,  i.  573-574. 

—  Use  of,  in  retribution  for  offences  against 
honour,  i.  381-382. 

—  the  soul  of  justice;  various  shapes  in 
which  it  is  contributory  thereto  enumer- 
ated, iv.  316-317. 

—  requires  to  be  coiy'oined  with  power  of 
appeal  to  be  perfectly  efficacious,  iv.  340. 

—  the  great  safeguard  against  bribery  in 
English  judicature,  v.  341. 

—  as  a  security  for  trustworthiness  of  evi- 
dence, vi.  26-27,  284-285. 

—  as  a  feature  of  the  Law  Tribunals  of  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  493-494. . 

—  Means  of  securing,  in  Judicatories,  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  535-537. 

Publicity  and  privacy — as  applied  to  judi- 
cature in  general,  and  the  collection  of 
evidence  in  particular,  vi.  351-380;— 

— preliminary  explanations,  vi.  351- 

854.  Relative  terms — highest  publicity 
the  whole  world — ^highest  privacy  one 
person,  351-852.  Former  cannot  exist — 
latter  may,  ib.  Publicity  should  be  rule 
— ^privacy  exception,  ib.  Topics  present- 
\olXI. 


ing  themselves  for  consideration,  353. 
Means  of  publicity,  natural  and  fkctitious, 
354.    Instruments  of  privacy,  ib. 

Publicity  and  privacy — ^nses  of  publicity  to 
collection  of  evidence  and  to  procedure, 
vi  355-859.  Check  on  mendacity  and  in- 
correctness, 355.  A  security  for  cor* 
rectness  of  records,  ib.  Protects  from 
arbitrariness  of  judge,  ib.  A  security 
for  the  judge's  reputation,  ib.  Makes 
the  court  a  school  of  morals,  355-356. 
All  persons  should  be  free  to  take  notes 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  perpetuation 
of  these  advantages,  356.  Same  reasons 
apply  to  publication  of  evidence,  and  of 
remarks,  357.  Has  had  effect  of  making 
judge  specify  reasons,  ib.  Argument  by 
Oughton — that  publicity  gives  opportu- 
nity for  witnesses  to  conspire,  combated, 
ib.;  that  they  might  act  in  fear  of  resent- 
ment of  parties,  357-358.  Presence  of 
the  Bar,  how  far  advantageous,  358.  How 
ikr  appeal  may  be  a  succedaneum  to  pub- 
licity, 358-359. 

exceptions  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal publicity,  vi.  359-368.  In  what 
respects  publicity  not  necessary,  359-360. 
Objects  for  which  exemption  from  it  may 
be  sought,  360.  Preservation  of  judge, 
parties,  &o.,  from  violence  and  annoyance, 
360-361.  'Preventing  mendacity-serving 
information,  861-362.  Prevention  of  dis- 
closure which  may  tend  to  non-forthcom- 
ingness,  362-363.  Preservation  of  repu- 
tation and  family  peace,  363-367.  Regard 
to  decency,  367-368.  Preservation  of 
state  secrets,  368. 

precautions  to  be  observed  in  tiie 

application  of  the  principle  of  privacy,  vi. 
369.  Concealment  should  not  be  by  fixed 
rules — ^should  not  exceed  what  is  neces- 
sary— should  not  be  the  attribute  of  a 
particular  court,  ib. 

cases  particularly  unmeet  for  pri- 
vacy, vi.  369-372.  Crimes,  especially  pub- 
lic ones,  369-372.  The  judge  alone  should 
not  have  right  to  seclude  such  cases,  370; 
nor  should  he  at  instance  of  prosecutor 
alone,  or  defendant  alone,  or  both,  370- 

372.  A  middle  course  suggested  where 
secrecy  necessary,  370. 

Errors  of  Roman  and  English  law 

on,  vi.  372-380.  General  sources  of  errors 
— the  interested  parties  by  whom  the  laws 
are  made,  372-373.  Publicity  the  leading 
principle  of  English — secrecy  of  Roman, 

373.  Secrecy  in  equity  courts,  and  Gil- 
bert's reasons,  374.  Wife  alienating  land 
with  concurrence  of  her  husband,  875. 
Secrecy  before  Master  in  Chancery  and 
other  like  officials,  375-376.  Publication 
of  trials,  377.  Affords  opportunities  of 
obtaining  ulterior  evidence,  ib.  Baffies 
alibi,  378.    Tha  French  method  of  solioi- 

U* 
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tati<m,  379.    Inapplieabtliiy  in  this  coun- 
try, 380. 
PuiFendorf — An  illiiBtraiion  from,  on  the 
extent  to  which  jadgeB  should  hare  » 
suspensiTe  power,  It.  313. 

—  noticed,  i.  150  n  t>  341 ;  ii.  524;  iii  158, 
220, 292;  tIu.  128  u. 

pQgatcheff—Impoetnre  of,  referred  to,  L  568. 

Paget — tutor  of  the  young  Grrand-Dnkee  of 
Russia— Anecdotes  of,  by  I>umont,z.  408- 
409. 

Pnlteney— WUliun,  Esrl  of  Bath,  noiioed, 
iu.531;  T.  40. 

Pulteney  —  Sir  William  —  Correspondence 
with,  on  charges  of  ministerial  malTersa- 
tion  ae  to  the  Panopticon,  x.  384-386. 

Letter  to,  on  the  Panoptieen  Peni- 
tentiary project,  xi.  121-123. 

Punctuation — ^Laws  of,  how  fkr  distinctly 
established,  yi.  461. 

PuMisHMKNT  as  distinguished  from  calamity, 
i.  15. 

—  Adjustment  of,to  dreumstancesinfluene- 
ing  sensibility,  i.  32. 

—  What  to  be  looked  to  in  an  act,  with  a 
Tiew  to,  i.  36. 

—  Effect  of  the  certainty  o^  i.  70. 

—  reasons  for  applying,  to  certain  actions 
as  crimes,  i.  81-83. 

—  General  Tiew  of  the  ends  of,  L  83  n. 

—  Gases  unmeet  for,  i.  83-86;— 

—  unmeet  where  it  is  groundless,  ineffica- 
cious, or  unprofitable,  i.  83-84. 

—  Gases  in  which  it  is  groundless,  i.  84. 
Where  iigured  party  has  consented,  ib. 
Where  the  mischief  ontweighed  by  benefit, 
ib.  Gertaintyofadequatecompensation,ib. 

—  Gases  where  it  must  be  ineflleadous,  i. 
84-85.  Where  it  is  not  assigned  before 
the  offence,  84.  Where  unpromulgated, 
ib.  DepriTation  of  will — Infimey,  Insa- 
nity, Intoxication,  ib.  Ignorance  of  the 
penalty,  from  unintentionality,  unoon- 
■ciousnesB,  or  missupposal,  85.  Danger 
or  fear  of  mieehief  counteracting  the 
punishment,  ib.  Physical  incapaeity  to 
obey  the  law,  ib. 

—  Gases  whore  it  is  unprofitable,  ▼ii.,from 
the  ctU  of  it  overbalauoing  fliat  ii  the 
offence,  i.  85-86. 

—  Gases  where  it  is  needless,  i.  86. 

—  The  properties  to  be  given  to  a  lot  of,  i. 
91-96.  VariabiUty,  91.  Equability,  ib. 
Examples  of  unequable  punishments — 
Banishment,  Pecuniary  penalty,  91-92. 
Commensurability,  92.  Method  of  mea- 
suriiup  by  making  addition  with  increase 
of  oibnce,  ib.  GhuacteristicaJneBs,  ib. 
Retaliation,  ib.  The  appearanoe,  not  the 
reality,  that  is  efficacious  to  exanq>le,  92- 
93.  £xemplarityandfrugaUty,9S.  Subser- 
Tiency  to  reformation,  ib.  Application  of 
this  property  to  particular  offences,  93-94. 
Efficacy  to  disable  the  offender,  94.    Dif- 


ferent methods  of  aecomplishiug  tide,  ib. 
Subserviency  to  compensation,  ib.  Ab- 
sence of  unpopularity,  94-95.  RemisnU- 
lity,  95-96.  Recapitnlation,  96. 
Pnnishnitnt— Gases  in  whieh  it  is  efllca- 
dous,  distinguished  from  those  vHiere 
private  Ethics  regulates,  i.  142-148. 

—  Impropriety  of  founding  it  on  the  ehaiao- 
terofmotiTe8,L215. 

—  Inefficaey  of,  as  a  prerentiYe,  without 
satisfaction,  L  371. 

—  Rationale  of,  i.  388  et  teq, 

—  Dumont's  advertisement  to  the  Rationale 
of,  L  388-890. 

—  Defhiitions  and  distinctiotts  eonoeming,  i. 
390-395.  Double  application  of  the  tenn, 
391.  Acts  which  constitute  punishment, 
ib.  Distinguished  from  other  evils  by 
intention  of  inflictor,ib.  Objeete  aimed  at 
in  punishment,  as  directed  against  posi- 
tive and  negative  offenees,  392-395.  Prac- 
tical uses  of  observing  the  objects,  395. 

—  Gases  unmeet  for,  i.  397-398.  Gases  in 
which  it  is  groundless,  397.  In  which  ii 
would  be  inefflcadous,  ib.  In  vriiidi 
needless,  897-398. 

_  The  ends  o(  L  396-397.  Particular  and 
general  prevention,  ib. 

—  Expense  of,  L  398-399. 

—  Measure  of,  i.  399-402.  Should  always 
exceed  profit  of  offence,  399-400.  Ex- 
pense may  rise  with  extent  of  mischief, 
400.  Punishment  of  greater  offenee 
should  make  the  less  preferable,  ib.  Mo- 
tive of  restrunt  corresponding  to  efvery 
portion  of  the  mischief,  402.  Grcnm- 
stances  infinendng  sensibility  te  be  cod- 
ddered,  ib.  Increase  in  magnitude  where 
deficiency  in  certainty  or  proximity, 
401-402.  Habit  to  be  suppressed,  402. 
Special  circumstances  influencing  quan- 
tity, ib.  Simplidty  of  the  code  to  be  ooq- 
sidered,  ib. 

—  Properties  to  be  given  to  a  lot  o^  consi- 
dered in  the  RatioiutU^  i.  402-406.  Va- 
riabiUty, 402-403.  Equability,  403.  Gom- 
mensunbility,  ib.  GhaimctoristicataMss^ 
403-404.  Exemplarity,  404.  Fruga- 
lity, ib.  Subserviency  to  reformation,  ib. 
Disablement,  404-405.  Gompensation, 
405.  Popuhurity,  ib.  Simplidty  of  de- 
scription, 405-406.    Remisnbitity,  406. 

—  Popularity  with  reference  to,  L  411-413. 

—  Properties  of^  vis. — ^with  relatioB  to  the 
dmply  afflictive,  i.  415-416.  The  complex 
afflictive,  418-420.  With  relation  to  im- 
prisonment, 424-429.  With  relation  to 
banishment  and  relegation,  434-435. 
With  relation  to  laborious  punishments, 
439-441.  With  relation  to  ci^tal  pun- 
ishment, 444-450.  With  relation  to  the 
pnnishmente  of  the  moral  sanction,  456- 
458.  With  relation  to  simple  ignomi- 
nious punishmenti^  463-467.    With  lela- 
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tion   to   peonniary  IbrfeitDre,   468-469. 

With  relation  to  oorraptioii  of  blood,  482- 

488.    With   nlatioii  to  tnaaportotion, 

490-497.  With  relation  to  the  Paaoptioon 

Penitentiary,  498-508. 
PnniBhment — Random,     Tix.  ~  ftnrfeitnrefl 

a^Sainst  third  partiee,  deodands,  ezoladon 

of  witneaees,  i.  485-489. 
^-  Bril  of  making  its  extent  depend  on  ao- 

ddent,  i.  496-497. 

—  Proper  seat  of,  i.  475-490.  Misseated 
distinguished  ftomgronndless,  476.  Yica- 
rions  and  extrayasated,  ib.  Impossible 
to  eoniine  it  entirely  to  the  gnilty — suf- 
ferings of  relations,  &e.,  476.  Roles  oon- 
eeming  naturally  extravasating  punish- 
ment, 477-478.  Apparently,  but  not 
really  misseated — ^Tiz.oiril  responsibility, 
478.  Varieties  of  misseated  punishment 
—  Vicarious — TransitiTe — CoUeotiye — 
Random,  478-479.  Vicarious  oonsidered, 
479-480.  TransitiTe,  480-482.  IKsad- 
▼aatages  of  the  Transitive,  482-488.  Col- 
leetive  punishments,  488-484.  Random 
punishments,  485-489.  Cause  of  the  fre- 
quency of  misseated  punishmentB,  489- 
490. 

—  Defeasance  of,  i.  520-525.  By  Pardon, 
520-521.  By  lengtii  of  time,  521-523. 
By  death  of  parties,  523-525. 

•^  by  retaliation,  defined,  and  the  oifenoes  it 
is  inapplicable  to  enumerated,  i.  409-411. 

—  The  most  simple  and  early  adopted 
means  of  suppressing  crime,  i.  538. 

— •  always  iuTolTes  an  evil,  and  should  be 
avoided  where  there  are  substitutes,  L 
538-534. 

—  Diminution  of  uncertainty  as  to,  L  558- 
559. 

—  Elfeot  9^  withregard  to  misohieft  of  the 
first  and  second  order,  in  relation  to  pro- 
eedure,  iL  20-21. 

— Inapplicability  of  unbending  rules  to,  ii. 
81. 

—  Degrees  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  how 
moMured  for  the  purpose  of,  iL  110-111. 

—  Increase  of,  in  case  of  groundless  appeal, 
recommended,  ii.  115. 

—  of  an  innocent  person — ^Measure  of  actual 
efibct  of,  ii.  133. 

— -  applicable  to  actions  only— not  to  dis- 
positions, iL  231. 

—  of  an  irreparable  nature— security  from 
during  appeal  recommended,  ii.  169. 

—  as  the  counterpart  of  reward,  ii.  193-194. 

—  Exemption  from  as  a  reward,  ii.  196-200. 

—  and  reward  combined,  iL  197-198. 

—  and  reward,  the  respective  fields  of  in- 
fiuence  of,  in  the  public  service,  marked 
out,  iL  204-208. 

—  less  simple  for  selection  than  reward,  ii. 
216. 

—  How  danger  of  deprivation  of  salary 
^iperakes  as,  ii.  236. 


Punishment — Equality  of,  as  maintained  in 
the  French  Declaration  of  Rights,  con- 
sidered, ii.  508. 

—  Declaration,  that  it  cannot  be  inflicted 
except  in  virtue  of  a  promulgated  law,  in 
the  French  Declaration  of  Rights,  cri- 
ticised, U.  512-513. 

—  Uses  made  of  the  division  of  good  and 
evil  into  the  first  and  second  order,  in 
reference  to,  iU.  289. 

—  Divisibility  as  a  quality  of,  iv.  31,  32. 

—  How  hx  the  master  of  a  penitentiary 
should  have  power  of,  iv.  53. 

—  Effect  which  the  arrangements  as  to 
prison  discipline  may  have  in  increasing 
or  decreasing,  iv.  123. 

—  for  oifenoes  in  prison — suggestions  as  to, 
iv.  164.  The  mutual  responsibility  sys- 
tem adoptable  without  hardship,  lb. 

—  Objects,  or  ends  ^,  enumerated,  to  try  if 
transportation  meets  them,  iv.  174. 

—  Frequentiy  thoughtiessly  administered 
— ^involves  frequentiy  more  in  reality  than 
name— instance,  tnmsportation  for  a  li- 
mited time,  to  a  country  whence  the  con- 
vict^ cannot  return  at  its  expiry,  iv.  183- 
199. 

—  Hard  labour  as  a,  first  adopted  fai  the 
United  States,  iv.  212-213. 

—  Effect  of,  on  truBtwortiiineBs  of  evidence, 
vi.  22, 268-270.    See  Sanction— Legal. 

—  as  a  security  for  trustworthiness  H  tes- 
timony, vi.  284-285,  291-308.  Distinc- 
tions of  falsehood — blameless,  blameable 
from  temerity,  and  blameable  from  inten- 
tion, 291-293.  False  incidence  of  punish- 
ment, on  the  felse  oath  instead  of  the  men- 
dacity, 294-295.  Rules— Temerity  should 
be  punished,  295-296;  Amount  of  punish- 
ment for  fidsehood  should  be  sufficient 
protection  without  aid  of  other  sanctions, 
296;  Regard  to  be  had  to  extent  of  the 
mischief  done,  296-297;  Litigants  should 
be  punished  for  fUse  statements,  297- 
302.  Defects  of  Roman  law  regarding 
punishment  for  felsehood,  302-303.  De- 
fects of  English  law,  303-308. 

—  substituted  for  oath,  to  secure  public 
fends  from  iVaudulent  claims,  vi.  313. 

—  Apprehension  of— Effect  produced  by, 
vii.  6  n. 

-—  Evidence  that  may  occasion,  not  on  that 
ground  to  be  excluded,  vi.  96,  106-109; 
vii.  445-472.    iSfo  Self-disserving. 

—  Rigour  of,  increased,  because  operation 
of  law  defeated  by  quibbles  on  the  ground 
of  humanity,  vii.  453. 

—  Inaptitude  of  imprisonment  for  debt  as, 
vi.  177. 

—  according  to  English  law,  as  a  test  of 
depravity,  vii.  412-413. 

—  Whether  registration  should  be  enforced 
by,  ri.  84. 
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Puiiijiliment — ^Exemption  from,  in  cases  of 
mendacity,  promotes  falsehood,  vii.  262. 

—  Much  of  what  seems  done  by  fear  of, 
done  by  fear  of  shame,  yi.  326. 

-^  Effect  of,  on  belief,  vii.  108-110. 

<—  Proper  principles  of,  in  relation  to  the 

Constitutional  Code,iz.  22-24.  See  Penal 

Law. 

—  the  coonterpart  of  reward  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  Government,  iz.  47-48. 

-»-  necessary  for  the  prodnotion  of  responsi- 
biUty,ix.  161-152. 

—  to  be  economised  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  iz.  150-161. 

—  Origin  of  the  vindictive  principle  in,  z. 
69-70. 

—  Rationale  of —Publication  of,  from  the 
French,  z.  548. 

—  AfflictiYe,  L  418-420.     See  Afflictive. 

—  by  imprisonment,  i.  420-481.  See  Im- 
prisonment. 

^—  by  Quasi-imprisonment,  i.  481-435.  See 
Buishment;  Relegation. 

—  Simply  restrictive,  i.  435-437. 

—  Active  or  laborious,  i.  437-441. 

—  Ci^ital,  i.  441-450.    (Sm  Death. 

—  by  forfeiture,  i.  451-475.  See  Forfei- 
iuie. 

—  Corporal — Absence  of,  a  feature  of  the 
•Cbrestomathio  system  of  Education,  viii. 

15-16. 

—  Derivative,  or  falling  partly  on  the  in- 
nocent—'Rules  concerning,  i.  477-478. 

—  on  the  Penitentiary  Panopticon  system. 
See  Panopticon. 

•^  Remission  of— Provisions  for,  by  Consti- 
tutional Code,  iz.  600-607. 

—  by.  the  transportation  system — The  evils 
o^zposed.    See  Transportation. 

Punishment-Book — Plan  of,  for  entering 
punishments  and  acts  of  ooereion  in  the 
army  or  navy,  iz.  867-368. 

Punishment-miaimiziug  principle — in  the 
management  of  the  direstomathic  School, 
viii.  48. 

Punishments — Proportion  between,  and  of- 
fences, i.  86-9 1 .  Four  subordinate  objects 
for  legislator  to  keep  in  view,  86.  Thir- 
teen rules  for  making  the  estimate,  87- 
90.  Recapitulation  of  circumstances  to 
be  kept  in  view,  90-91. 

—  Classification  of,i.  395-396.  Corresponds 
with  that  of  offences,  ib. 

—  and  crimes— Analogy  between,  i.  407- 
409. 

—  Coiporal,ezamined  at  length,!.  413-450. 
See  Corporal. 

—  Sanguinary— Effects  of,  i.  442-444. 

—  Vicarious  —their  nature  and  unequal 
operation,!.  479-480. 

—  Transitive,  as  corruption  of  blood,  &c., 
and  their  disadvantages,  i.  481-483. 

—  Complex,  ezamined,  i.  490-516.  Gene- 
nl  inconveniences,  4  90.    Transportation, 


490-498.  Panoptioon  Penitentiary,  498- 
503.  .Felony,  508-511.  Prsmnnire,  61 1- 
512.  Outlawry,  512-614.  Ezcommnni- 
cation,  614-516. 
Punishments— Choice  of,  and  latitude  to 
be  given  to  judges  in,  i.  616-517. 

—  Privative,  or  Forfeitures,  i.  451-476.  See 
Forfeitures. 

—  Collective,  viz.  inflicted  on  large  bodies 
of  men  for  delinquencies  of  part  of  them, 
ezamined,  i.  483-484. 

—  Subsidiary,  ezamined,  i.  517-619.  Ne- 
cessary for  enforcement  o^  or  substitution 
to  primary,  617.  Imprisonment,  618. 
Estimate  of  income  to  make  it  subsidiary 
to  pecuniary  punishment,  618-619. 

—  How  to  strengthen  the  impression  of, 
upon  the  imagination,  i.  649-550. 

—  The  limitation  of,  in  the  French  Declare 
ation  of  Rights,  criticised,  ii.  611-612. 

—  the  counterpart  of  Bights,  iii.  160-161. 

—  intended  to  rise  above  each  other  should 
have  a  common  measure,  to  prevent  their 
being  diversely  estimated,  iv.  29-80. 

Punitive  remedy— Evil  of  following,  in  dif- 
ferent tribunals  from  those  which  avraid 
the  satisfactive,  v.  631-632. 

Punitory  law— what  t  i.  151. 

Pupilage— Inquiry  as  to  the  proper  period 
of,  i.  348. 

Purchase  and  sale  of  offices  considered,  ii. 
246-248. 

Porchasers— Use  of  a  system  of  registration 
to,  vl.  675. 

Purely-metrical- translation  ezereiae,  in 
schools — Uses  of,  viii.  46. 

Purgation  in  connezion  with  benefit  of  clergy, 
i.  506-607. 

Purgatory  defined,  L  486. 

Purity  in  the  measurement  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain,  i.  16. 

—  Physicaland  moral— Connezion  between, 
iv.  168. 

—  of  language — an  ezpression  used  to  pre- 
vent its  improvement,  iii.  273-274. 

—  of  style  essential  in  the  compoaitton  of 
laws,  iii.  206-207. 

—  of  motive— a  boast  had  recourse  to, 
when  nusgovemment  attacked,  iz.  60-61. 

Purport — depends  upon  tenor,  vi.  290. 

—  of  words— PreeariousnesB  of  testimony 
to,viL136. 

Pursuer— Demand  Paper  by,  ii.  65-73. 

—  Nature  and  contents  of  Demand  Paper 
by,  ii.  66-70. 

—  Amendment  of  demand  of,  ii.  73-78. 

—  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  de- 
fender, ii.  32. 

—  Commencement  of  suit  by  personal  ap- 
plication of,  ii.  62-63. 

—  Security  to  defendant  against  oppression 
by  a,  ii.  106-1 10.    See  Counter^ecority. 

Punroers  General — ^Arrangements  as  to,  in 
the    plan    of    Judicial    EstablishannU 
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drawn  up  tat  SVanoe,  ir.  S64-858.  Ap- 
pointmcnty  oontiniiMioe,  power,  and  rank, 
a54.  Pay,  854-955.  Attendance,  866. 
Oath  of  office,  356-857.  Deputes,  857- 
358.    Responsibility,  358. 

Pursuers  General — Functions  of,  if.  384- 
'385;  To  act  for  the  public,  the  monarch, 
and  the  indigent,  ib.    Oath  of  office,  385. 

-^  —  Their  line  of  duty,  promotion,  &c., 
to  be  kept  distinct  firom  that  of  the  judge. 
It.  387-389. 

Pursuer — Public.  Demand  Paper  at  in- 
stance of,  ii.  68-70. 

See  Advocates — Govemment. 

Push-pin — Comparison  taken  from  the 
amusement  of,  ii.  253. 

Pussort — Debate  by,  on  limitation  of  testi- 
mony, Til.  537  n. 

PuttenluuB -^  General,  noticed,  iz.  361- 
362  n. 

Pye— U.  J.  (Poet  Laureate)— Letter  to,  x. 
361. 

noticed,  zi.  118. 


Q 


Quack  medicines — Nature  of  the  tax  on,  ii. 

575  n. 
Quakers — Founders  of  the  most  successfiil 

colonies,  i.  497. 

—  Penitentiary  system  of,  at  Pennsylrania, 
i.  502. 

—  Characteristics  of  the,  iw,  213. 

—  Impunity  ibr  crimes  witnessed  by,  y. 
201-202;  Ti,  316;  vii.  425.  The  law 
altered,  t.  202  n ;  ri.  381  note  6. 

—  Occasional  remarks  on  oaths  in  rela- 
tion to,  t.  456, 461,  513. 

•^-  untenability  of  their  objections  to  war, 

X.  581. 
Qualification — The  Property,  for  members 

of  Parliament,  criticised,  ii.  249;  iii.  484. 

—  of  jurymen,  ii.  127-129. 

—  as  a  limitation  on  the  disposal  of  offices, 
ii.  248-249. 

—  The  knowledge,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage,  suggested,  iii.  464-465,470,560, 
565. 

Qualiflcation-Judicatory,  for  trying  the  qua- 
lifications of  candidates  for  office,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  274-277. 

Qualifications  of  Electors — Provision  for,  in 
Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii.  564-566. 

—  at  Elections — Mode  of  certifying  and 
registering  by  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii. 
575-577. 

—  of  Representatives — Provision  for,  in 
Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii.  566-567,  567- 
568  n. 

—  of  candidates  for  office — Arrangements 
as  to,  in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  271-283. 
See  Ministers  collectively. 


Qualified  list— Selection  of  Jurors  from,  as 
described  in  the  "  Art  of  Packing,"  v.  78, 
83n,  122n. 

Quality— a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii. 
199,  264,  331. 

—  as  an  absolute  fictitious  entity  of  the 
second  order,  viii.  202-203. 

—  considered  as  one  of  the  predicaments, 
viii.  235. 

—  A  predicate  is  the  assertion  of,  viii.  335. 

—  Mental  operations  performed  in  the  at- 
tribution of,  to  a  subject,  viii.  337. 

—  of  witness — Effect  of,  on  probative  force, 
vi.  221. 

—  and  quantity — Standards  of,  as  preap- 
pointed circumstantial  evidence,  vi.  583. 

Qualities — Primary,  of  evidence — correct- 
ness and  completeness,  vi.  21. 

—  desirable  in  evidence,  vi.  21-22,  211. 
See  Trustworthiness. 

—  considered  as  fictitious  entities  of  the 
second  remove,  viii.  197. 

Quantity — a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii. 
199,  263-264. 

—  considered  as  an  absolute  fictitious  entity 
of  the  first  order,  viii.  201-202.  Distin- 
guished into  continuous  and  discrete,  ib. 

—  considered  as  one  of  the  predicaments, 
viu.  235. 

—  Sciences  involving  the  predicament  of, 
viii.  287-288. 

—  Utility  of  establishing  standards  of,  i.  565. 
Quantities — Negative.  ObBCuritie8,in  regard 

to  the  multiplication  of,  removed,  viii%  178. 

Quarantine — arrangements  for  mitigatiug. 
the  evils  of,  iv.  119  n. 

Quarrels.  Judicial  adjustment  of,  recom- 
mended, ii.  46-47. 

Quartering  of  soldiers — The  principle  of,  ix. 
386. 

Quarterly  Re  view — Statement  in,  that  Bent- 
ham  was  a  disappointed  man,  commented 
on,  X.  541-542. 

Quasi-appeal  in  the  Principles  of  Judiciaf 
Procedure,  ii.  161-169;— 

and  appeal,  how  distinguished,  ii.  161- 

162.  Latter,  where  the  judge  fails  in  the 
servicer  required  by  appellant,  ib.  Cir- 
cumstances in  which  applicable,  162. 

Grounds  for,  ii.  162-164.    Denial  of 

means  of  proof,  execution,  communica- 
tion, or  defence,  163.  Delay  and  precipi- 
tation, ib.  Remedies  to  these,  163-164. 
Falsification  of  Record,  164. 

Proceedings  in,  ii.  166-167. 

Checks  in  relation  to,  ii.  167-168. 

Options  which  the  Judge  Appellate 

has  in,  in  relation  to  his  opinion  of  the 
decision  pronounced,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  immediate  judge,  ik  I6& 

Arrangements  in  connexion  with, 

for  the  employment  of  evidence  found 
after  the  decree  of  the  Primary  Court,  iL 
160-169. 
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Quad-appeal— Seeuritj  in  oaae  of,  againsl 
ineparable  pimiahmeiii,  ii.  169. 

Qaaai-delict.  Doctrine  of  the  dTiliaaa  as 
to,  u.  70. 

Quad-impriflonment  as  a  pomBbment,  L  431- 
435. 

Qnad-Jaiy— in  Prindplee  of  Judicial  Pro- 
eedore,  iL  141-158; — 

Preparatory  obeerrationB  on,  ii.  141- 

143.  Not  to  have  anthoiitatiTe  power, 
bat  merely  to  be  a  check  on  the  judge  by 
stating  opinion,  141.  Inereaees  respond- 
bility  where  it  diould  lie— on  jndge  ib. 
Adjustment  of  number  to  the  expense 
and  distance,  142.  Payment  by  public, 
and  not  Tarying  with  income  of  juryman, 
142-143. 

Use  and  definition  oi;    iL  143-144. 

To  i^ye  the  adTantages  of  the  jury 
without  the  mischiefii  from  mistakes,  ftc, 
143.  To  hare  all  the  powers  of  a  judge 
except  the  impermtlTe,  144. 

—  —  Whence  and  how  chosen,  ii.  144.  No 
qualification  but  knowledge,  ib.  Ghoeen 
by  chance,  ib.    Secrecy  of  vote,  ib. 

—  ->-  Expunction,  or  challenging  not  to  take 
place  as  to,  ii  144-145. 

Uses  of,  ii.  145-148.  Acts  as  a  secu- 
rity for  moral  aptitude  of  judge,  145. 
Compared  with  ordinary  jury,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  security  for  his  inteUectual 
aptitude,  ib.  The  control  to  be  eflbctnal, 
must  attend  erery  step  of  the  case,  145- 
146.  No  inducement  to  corrupt  such  a 
body,  146-147.  Among  the  advantages 
of  Jury,  Citil  and  PeniJ,  are  publimty — 
the  giving  reasons— the  receiying  eri- 
dence  in  its  best  form,  147-148.  These 
realised  by  quad-jury,  ib.  Acts  as  a  school 
of  judicature,  148. 

Difforence  between,  and  jury,  ii.  149. 

Found  in  the  quaai-jury  having  no  abso- 
lute judicial  ftuictions,  except  prohibition 
of  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  ib. 

Collateral  advantages,  or  beneficial 

M»pHcabiUtie60f,iL  149-151.  AppUcation 
as  a  school  of  justice— advantages  over 
jury,  from  greater  ramification,  149-150. 
Universality  of  its  application  to  free  and 
despotic  countries,  150-151. 

Jurisdiction  o^  iL  151-153.    In  all 

causes  in  which  Judges  have  jurisdiction, 
151-152.  Power  of  assessing  to  be  in 
each  suit,  coextendve  with  that  of 
Judge  in  dedding,  152-153.  Excluded 
in  summary  suits,  153. 

Interrogative  fonotions  of,  iL  153-154. 

Parties,  witnesses,  counsel,  judge,  Ac,  ib. 
Obligation  to  answer  where  it  is  apt  and 
relevant,  154. 

Opinative  Auction  of,  ii.  154-155. 

Kanner  in  which  to  be  expressed,  and 
elfeet  to  be  given  to,  ib.  Entry  in  Re- 
gister, ib. 


Qoad-Jury— Warrant  0^  for  ^peal,  iL  155, 
156.  In  common  crimes,  ap^al  only  to 
be  admitted  in  case  of  certificate  of  doubt, 
or  belief  of  innocence,  ib. 

Costs  of  trial  by— bow  aitaaged,  iL 

156-157. 

Features  in  Jury-trial  discarded  by 

the  system  €i,  iL  157-158.  Number  only 
threes  157.  No  endoenre  except  by  eoo- 
sent,  ib.  No  oath,  ib.  No  foreed  unani- 
mity, ib.  No  torture,  158.  Responsibility 
to  Public-opinion  Tribunal,  Ac,  ib. 

Recapitulatory  FiTimination  before, 

iL  158-161. 

Providons  as  to,  in  Constatntional 

Code,  ix.  554-568^- 

General  preliminary  observadoiiSyiz. 

554-556.  Narrower  in  effective  force 
than  the  English  Jury  system,  bat  with 
a  wider  extent  over  the  field  of  legia- 
lation,  554.  Ordinary  Jury  system  only 
good  as  counteracting  a  bad  rule  of  ac- 
tion, ib.  The  apt  features  of  the  Jury 
system  retained  in  this— limits  to  judicial 
power,  pablidty,  obligatiims  on  judge  to 
give  reasons,  and  production  of  evidence 
m  its  best  shape,  554-555.  Causes  of 
unaptneas  not  to  be  found  in  this  system 
— corrupt  appointment,  infraction  of  oath, 
power  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men, 
vrant  of  respondbility  to  public  opinion, 
and  vexation  and  expense  to  the  parties 
concerned,  555.  The  service  of  juries 
in  counteracting  the  law,  noxious  where 
the  laws  are  good,  555-556.  Dividon  of 
the  Quasi-Jury  into  two  branches — the 
erudite  and  the  popular,  556.  Enumera- 
tion of  the  ammgements  tending  to  fix, 
clarify,  and  give  eifect  to  their  proceed- 

Fields  of  service,  ix.  556-558.    A 

body  of  assessors  attending  every  courts 
556.  Duties,  prindpal  and  inddental,  a>. 
Original  inquiry  by  the  judge,  556-557. 
Rec^itulatory  examination  before  Quad- 
Jury,  557.  No  new  evidence,  unless 
newly  discovered  or  come  to  hand,  ib. 
Inddental  reference,  where  complaint  of 
judge's  conduct  in  the  cause— as  to  delay, 
&c,  557-558.  Uses  of  Quad-Jury— check 
on  judge,  iastmotion  to  jurors,  558. 

**  —  Compodtion  and  number,  ix.  559- 
561.  Ordinary  and  select,  559.  Always 
an  odd  number,  ib.  Moral  aptitude 
looked  for  in  the  ordinaries  whose  inter- 
est coincides  with  that  of  the  groatesi 
number^intelleotual  in  the  extraordi- 
naries,  ib.  Condderations  as  to  the  most 
simple  method  of  nanowiug  the  list,  559- 
560.  A  Quad-Jury  comj^tor  for  ex- 
tracting the  eventually  attending,  fto» 
the  posdbly  attending  list,  ib.  The  whole 
body  of  electon  the  mass  from  whom  the 
selection  made,  by  lot,  560.    Secnrity 
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agiinsi  the  abjeet  dMiee»  in  the  nqvin- 
tion  of  wpmAij  to  vead,  560-561. 

Omd-Jmy— Fiiiietionioi;ix.561-568.  The 
ftUditiTe,561.  LeetiTeyMiowiitiiigSyftc., 
ib.  Inspective,  ib.  Orally  inteirogatiTe, 
ib.  CommentatiTe— priYiloge  of  making 
Temarkiy  ib.  OpinatiTe,  in  the  way  of 
amendment  on  the  inigfa  decree,  ib. 
Appeal  lieeneing— floggestionfor  allowing 
the  Qnari-Jory  the  right  to  interdiet  or 
allow  eMoation,  notwithstanding  appeal, 
in  criminal  caees,  561-562.  The  claee  of 
olfenoee  to  which  their  power  of  allowing 
ezecntion  referable — ^thoee  occadoned  by 
indigent  rapacity,  theft,  robbery,  ftc,  562. 
(Srcuastaace  affecting  the  oibty  of  the 
public,  which  may  Jnatiiy  Boch  restric- 
tions OB  appeal,  ib.  Mode  in  which  this 
fimction  put  in  execution,  562-563. 

How  located,  ix.  563-567.     Three 

always  in  attendance,  one  a  select,  the 
other  two  ordinaries,  563.  Method  of 
supplying  defeults,  ib.  List  of  liable  set, 
ib.  Dertined  attendance  eet,  ib.  Qnasi- 
Jury  minister  to  choose  the  liable  lists  for 
the  year,  ib.  Excluded  list^-grounds, 
DisreputablenesB — Preoccupation,  ftc,  ib. 
Exempted  List— grounds.  Infirmity,  Su- 
perannuation, PriTate  Professional  occu- 
pation. Poverty,  ftc,  563-564.  Method 
of  churning  exemption,  ib.  Country  and 
Town  Uable  list,  564.  Each  dinded  into 
select  and  ordinary,  ib.  Admittance  to 
select  on  application,  which  disqualifies 
for  receiving  subsistence-money,  ib.  Des- 
tined attendance  sets,  framed  by  Regis- 
trar, ib.  Notice  to  those  called,  565. 
Choice  by  lot  of  the  several  sets,  ib. 
Transmission  of  excuses  and  framing  of 
excuse  list,  ib.  Efflux  and  Influx  list---of 
persons  ceasing  to  become,  and  persons 
commencing  to  become  liable,  565-566. 
Adaptation  of  the  sets  to  the  numbw  of 
Trials,  566.  Privilege  of  rotation,  ib. 
Substitutes,  ib.  Protection  agunst  pack- 
ing, by  the  operation  of  the  Public-opinion 
Tribunal,  ib.  Expediency  of  confining 
the  selection  to  towns  in  new  and  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  ib.  Suggestions  for  ex- 
tending the  privilege  to  females,  566-567. 

Subsistence-money  to,  ix.  567.  Double 

the  estimated  day's  pay  of  lowest  paid 
labourers,  ib. 

Attendance  of,  ix.  567-568.      De- 

fkulters'  lists,  567.  Penalty  comes  with- 
in the  Penal  Code,  567-568. 

Seenritaes  for  appropriate  aptitude 

of,  ix.  568.  Not  punishable  for  uncon- 
scious error,  but  punishable  for  palpably 
designed  error,  &,  Punishable  for  cor- 
ruption, ib.  Judge  to  prevent  them  f^m 
obstructing  procMdings,  ib. 

Qoasi-Jury-Inquiry,  as  a  stage  in  suits,  ii. 
92-94. 


Qnasi-lictor— as  a  Jndieiary  oflkcer  in  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  466. 
Qnasi-euits,  or  incompletely  organised — dis- 
tinguished as  a  species,  iL  88. 
Quasi-trial,  or  recapitulatory  examination 

at  instance  of  party  or  judge,  ii  158- 

161. 
i^bee  Act — ^The  limitation  on  the  power 

of  the  Crown  to  legislate  for  colonies  ac- 

knowle^ed  by,  iv.  258-259. 
Queens  of  England — Characters  of  the,  ix. 

108-109. 
Queen's  Bench.    Se^  King's  Bench. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford — Bentham  entered 

as  a  Commoner  o^  x.  35-36. 
Question — Begging  the,  by  means  of  using 

expressions,  conveying  praise  or  diapraise, 

iL  486-438. 

—  and  answer— Outline  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  the  form  o^  iiL  539-552. 

Questions  to  vritnesses,vL  384-385.  Should 
be  one  by  one,  and  not  in  strings,  384. 
Should  arise  out  of  the  answers,  884-385. 

—  in  epistolary  interrogation  thould  be 
numbered,  vi.  441-448. 

Questioning.    8e$  Interrogation. 
Quibbles  and  quirks — ^Evasions  of  justice 
from,  vL  148 ;  viL  257,  458-454. 

—  — *  —  Power  of  judge  to  give  or  reftise 
effect  to,  and  its  influence  in  making  the 
law  arbitrary,  viL  308. 

Quietist — ^The  argument  of  the,  for  no  al- 
teration, ii.  430-431. 

Quintilian — Character  of  the  critical  labours 
of,  ii.  380. 

Quo  warranto— The  cases  of,  under  Charles 
IL,  alluded  to,  L  483. 

Quorum — ^The  requisition  of,  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  ii.  326. 


R 


Race  or  Lineage,  as  a  circumstance  influen- 
cing sensibility,  i.  30. 

Radi^  branches  of  the  Defensive  Force 
defined,  ix.  333-336.  In  the  army  all 
persons  capable  of  bearing  arms — ^in  the 
navy  the  merchant  seamen,  ib. 

Particular  institutions  regarding, 

in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  343-348. 
See  Defensive  Force. 

Radical  Reform  urged  in  preference  to 
moderate,  in  Reform  Catediism  and  In- 
troduction, iii.  435-557. 

Author's  opinions  of,  as  compared 

with  other  systems,  iii.  458. 

Circumstances  in  which  the  interests 

both  of  Tories  and  Whigs  would  be  af- 
fected by,  iii.  528-529. 

The  ingredients  of,  iii.  558. 

Causes  of  the  feeling  of  the  danger- 
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o^  and  of  the  TitaperaiiTe  ex- 
prearionfl  used  against,  iU.  601. 

Radioal  Reform— Tenns  of  attack  on,  in 
King's  speeches,  1819,  considered,  iiL  602- 
608. 

Bill  for,  with  extracts  from  the  rea- 
sons, iii.  558-597. 

-—  —  contradistinguished  from  Whig,  in  a 
letter  to  O'Connell,  x.  598-599. 

Radicals — ^the  trae  friends  of  the  people, 
IT.  424. 

Radicalism  not  dangerous,  iii.  599-622. 

—  Plan  of  defence  of,  iii.  604-605. 

—  The  charge  against,  of  intending  a  spunge 
on  the  National  debt,  rebutted,  iii.  608- 
611. 

—  The  charge  against,  of  a  projected  di- 
Tision  of  property,  refuted,  iii.  605-608. 

—  Defence  of,  from  the  state  of  America, 
iii.  612-613. 

-—  Defence  of,  in  the  history  of  the  Volun- 
teer Association  of  Ireland,  iii.  613-620. 
Origin  of  the  Association — characteristics 
of  Radicalism  in  its  constitution,  613-615. 
General  sketch  of  the  results,  615-616. 
G>incidence8  with  Radicalism  explained 
in  respect  to  secrecy,  uniyersality,  equali- 
ty, and  annuaUty,  of  su£frage,  616-617. 
Downfall  of  the  institution  when  Reform 
moTed— treachery  of  the  leaders,  617- 
619.    Consequences,  619-620. 

—  Growth  of^  erinced  in  the  founding  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  x.  540-541. 

Rage— Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Fury,  &c.,  as  designative  of  motives,  i. 
208. 

Railways — Considerations  as  to  the  effects 
of,  ii.  55. 

—  Advantages  of,  iii.  67. 

Raisin — The  Sultana,  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  Bentham,  x.  150, 156. 

Raleigh— Sir  Walter.  The  case  of,  an  in- 
stance of  suspended  punishment,  i.  509  n. 

noticed,  i.  10  n. 

Rallis — Eustratios,  one  of  the  Greek  youths 
whom  Bentham  undertook  to  educate,  iv. 
588. 

Rammohun  Roy — Opinion  of,  x.  571. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  on  the  state 

and  improvement  of  British  India,  x.  589- 
592. 

Aeoount  of,  by  Colonel  Young,  xi.  7-8. 

Introduction   of,   to  Bentham,  and 

ftirther  account  of  in  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction, xi  59-60. 

— -  —  desire  to  get  him  into  Parliament,  xL 
66. 

Ramsden-^esse,  notieed,  viii.  148  n. 

Ramus— Peter,critieal  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the  form  of  logical 
division  called  the  Porphyrian  Tree,  viii. 
103, 111.112n. 

noticed,  viii.  1 16. 

Ramus — William,  noticed,  x.  28. 


Raaeonr— Nature  of,  i.  58. 

Randolph— David  Meade— Letter  to,frmB 

Governor  Snyder,  on  Bentham's  propoMl 

to  prepare  a  code  fiir  Pennsylvania,  iv. 

475-476. 
Random  punishments— Effect  of,L  485-489. 
Ranelagh's— Similarity  of  the  Panopticon 

to,  in  architecture,  xi.  105. 
Rank — ^Nature  of,  and  legal  constitution  of, 

iii.  166. 

—  as  an  object  of  security  by  the  law,  iiL 
213. 

—  Influence  of,  on  senribility,  L  29. 

—  Sensibility  to  punishments  of  the  moral 
sanction  as  aflfocted  by,  i.  457. 

—  Degradation  from,  as  a  punishment,  L 
462-463. 

—  Conferring  of,  as  a  reward,  considered, 
ii.  194. 

—  Howfkr  the  support  of,  necessary  to  the 
public  service,  u.  234-235, 245. 

—  The  utteranee  of  frdlaeies,  ooeting  no 
trouble,  fibvoniable  to  the  support  o^  iL 
481. 

—  The  proper  allotment  of,  to  judges,  con- 
sidered, iv.  378. 

—  Prejudices  of— Influence  on  juries^  and 
suggestions  for  obviating,  v.  165-167. 

—  of  a  witness — effect  of  on  testimony,  vi. 
254. 

—  increases  a  man's  utility  as  a  spectator 
in  courts  of  justice,  vi.  361. 

—  as  an  ingredient  in  evidence,  vii.  61-6Z 

—  The  political  influence  of,  examined,  ix. 
78-92.    See  Honour— Factitious. 

—  The  worship  o^  examined  and  accounted 
for,  ix.  82-85. 

—  of  nations — an  expression  used  when 
rank  of  their  kings  meant,  iv.  427. 

Ranks — Scale  of.  Remarks  on  the  Empress 

Catherine's,  ii.  191, 194. 
Rapacity  as  a  motive,  L  50. 

—  Dangerous  nature  of  offences  occasioned 
by,  L  75,  82. 

Ri^»— Extent  of  the  criminality  of,  i.  82. 

—  Nature  of  the  offence  of,  L  118-119. 

—  Analogical  punishment  suggested  for,  i. 
411. 

Rapin's  History — an  early  frivonrite  with 
Bentham,  x.  7. 

Rashness  in  an  act — Nature  of,  i.  44. 

Punishment  for,  vL  295-296. 

Ratiocination — ^a  faculty  of  the  mind  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  viii. 
76. 

Ratiocinative  matter  of  a  code,  and  ita 
foundation  in  the  non-disappointment 
principle,  v.  418-414. 

—  of  the  Constitutional  Code— Nature  of, 
U.8. 

Rationale — The,  or  set  of  aooompaaying 
reasons  as  a  component  part  of  a  ewk  of 
laws,  iv.  454. 

in  a  code  of  laws — The  various  capa- 
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dties  in  which  it  is  of  tervioe,  iy.  491-494, 
<526,  588-539.  Serving  as  %  gnide  and 
hricUe  to  the  draoghtsman  and  the  legis- 
lator; aninstmment  of  interpretation 
and  Bouroe  of  satisfaction  and  instraction 
to  the  citizen;  a  means  of  instruction 
and  guidance,  and  source  of  satis&ction 
to  the  Jndge,  ib. 

Rationale — The,  the  term  justified,  vi.  5. 

Absence  of,  in  the  proposed  Spanish 

Code,  animadrerted  OB,Tiii.  517-519. 

as  part  of  a  code  of  laws — Frederic 

the  Gr«ftt*s  objection  to,  criticised,  iv.  526. 

First  promulgation  of,  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code— aSsence  of,  in  the  estab- 
lished system^  and  the  reasons,  ix.  1-2. 

should  indicate  the  conduciveness  of 

the  Tarious  articles  to  utility,  ir.  540-543. 

^-  —  The  seTeral  parts  of,  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  contact  With  the 
articles  of  law  to  which  they  apply,  iv. 
548-545. 

Rationale  of  Evidence,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

Editor  of  original  edition  of;  Notes, 

&c.,by— Prefkce,vi.  201-203.  Note  to  new 
edition,  vi.  203.  Animadversions  on  Du- 
mont's  remarks  on  the  author's  scale  of  de- 
grees of  persuasion,  vi.  284-235.  Animad- 
versions on  views  of  Edinburgh  Review, 
— viz.,  on  making  the  communications  be- 
tween lavryer  and  client  evidence,  vii. 
476-479;  on  taking  the  evidence  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  regard  to  each  other, 
486;  on  interrogating  parties,  487-488  n. 
Chapter  by,  on  the  rule  that  evidence  is 
to  be  con&ied  to  the  points  in  issue,  vii 
558-562. 

Rationale  of  Punishment,  i.  388  a  M^y 

Dumont's  advertisement  to,i.  388- 

390.  His  account  of  the  MSS.  and  those 
of  the  Rationale  of  Reward,  388-389. 

Rationale  of  Reward,  ii.  192-266. 

Publication  of,  ftom  the  French,  x. 

548. 

Ravaillao— Illustration  from  his  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  i.  €2,  64,  74  n  •,  473. 

—  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  oaths,  vi. 
318. 

Ravaut— Proo^ure  Civile  of,  quoted,  vi. 

'  303. 

Ray— nJohn,  the  botanist— Notices  of  the 
fiunily  of,  as  connected  with  the  Bentham 
family,  x.  3,  25.  • 

Raymond— Lord,  Chief-Justice— his  views 
of  the  obligatoriness  of  acts  of  Parliament, 
V.  126. 

Rayneval — M.,  anecdotes  and  notices  of,  x. 
125-126, 152. 

Razumovsky— Count,  in  Russia— Story  of  a 
dinnerparty  with,  x.  160. 

Beaction — the  counterpart  of  passion,  viii. 
204-205. 

Reactive  source  of  motion,  or  motion  from 


the  elasticity  of  springs— AppUoability  of, 
viii.  139-141. 
Reading  as  a  qualification  for  jurymen,  ii. 
127. 

—  as  a  qualification  for  the  elective  fran- 
chise, iu.  464-465,  470,  560-565. 

—  Public  encouragement  to,  ii.  258. 

—  as  a  criterion  for  benefit  of  clergy  in 
English  practice,  i.  506. 

—  Fomi  for  attesting  a  Voter's  qualifica- 
tion in,  ilL  565. 

Real  entities — Logical  uses  of,  distinguish- 
ing from  fictitious,  iii.  286. 

—  See  Entities. 

Real  evidence,  or  evidence  from  things,  as 
a  branch  of  droumstantial,  vii.  8-15; — 
No  description  of  fkct  that  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  8.  Extent 
of  the  field,  even  in  penal  law,  9.  Table 
of  facts  as  to  the  human  body,  which  may 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  tri- 
bunals, ib.  Things,  in  the  relation  they 
bear  to  a  fkct  of  delinquency  indicated, 
10.  Condition  of  things  as  source  of  evi- 
dence, distinguished  into  relative  and  ab- 
solute, ib.  Immediate  distinguished  from 
reported,  ib.  Infirmative  fibcts— illustra- 
tions, 11.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
of  possession  of  an  article  of  criminative 
real  evidence,  11-13.  {See  Possession.) 
InteiTogation  as  a  means  of  supplying 
deficiencies,  14-15. 

Forgery  of,  vii.   15-18,     Compared 

to  subornation — an  attempt  to  make  ob- 
jects give  a  fahie  tale,  15.     Divided  into 

•  fobricative  and  obliterative,  ib.  Joseph's 
cup  in  Bei^amin's  sack,  an  illustration, 
1 6.  Erroneous  conclusions  may  be  formed 
from — ^the  alteration  may  be  in  self-de- 
fence  against  a  false  accusation,  or  it  may 
have  been  done  in  sport,  16-17.  Provi* 
sion  should  be  made  for  keeping  real  evi- 
dence tfi  itatUy  17.  Defects  of  English 
law  in  this  respect,  18. 

Mode  of  dealing  with,  in  case  of  liti- 
gants distant  from  each  other,  ii.  99-103. 

Authentication  with  regard  to,  vi. 

120;  vii.  174-175. 

The  principle  of  preappointed  evi- 
dence as  exemplified  in,  vi.  582-585. 

compared  with  personal,  vi.  173-174, 

218. 

as  distinguished  from  personal— un- 
noticed by  Gilbert,  vi.  183. 

Real  reported  evidence.  See  Reported 
Real. 

Real  property  commission — Authority  con- 
ferred by,  iii.  349-350  n. 

Real  property — Dilatoriness  and  other  de- 
fects of  the  law  of,  iii.  420. 

Progress  of  inquiry  regarding  the  law 

of,  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the 
commentary  on  Humphrey's  outline  of  a 
code,  V.  388. 
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Baal  propertj— The  reinoTalof,froiii  liabi- 
litj  for  simple  oontraefc  debto,  animad- 
rated  on,  t.  633. 

ProfMdonal  eTidenee  that  no  title  to, 

eonddered  abaolately  safe,  t.  638. 

Commentary  on  Mr  Homploey's  ont- 

line  of  a  oode  of,  t.  389-416.  Remark- 
able as  the  prodnetion  of  an  experienced 
praetieal  man,  389.  Heads  of  his  refinrn, 
and  prohabilities  in  fltvoor  of  adoption, 
389-390.— 1st  ImproTementy  enbetitntion 
of  apt  for  nnapt  formalsB,  490-491 ;  not 
to  be  aooomplished  without  legislatiTe 
aanction,  thonxh  some  improrements 
mi|^t  be  made  by  draaghtsmen,  ib.  Sd, 
Ri^gfistration.  8d,  Abolition  of  the  anom- 
aloos  courses  of  descent,  391.  4th,  Re- 
duction of  copyholds  to  the  state  of  ftee- 
holds.  6th,  Partition  of  common  lands, 
ib.  Remaining  improToments  embraced 
in  codification,  391-392.  Advantage  of 
systematio  abbrsriation,  392.  Advan- 
tage of  schedules  for  describittg  the  sub- 
jects, ib.  Bewildering  effect  of  conftised 
sentences,  with  illustiations,  392-393. 
Common  forms  applicable  to  the  like 
parts  of  dissimilar  deeds,  393.  Length 
of  sentences,  393-394.  Indication  of  the 
topics  by  headings,  394.  DraAofadeed 
of  sale,  compared  with  the  author's,  396. 
Impediments  to  forgery,  by  indiTidualisa- 
tion  of  time  and  place,  396.  Sums  to  be 
both  in  words  and  figures,  396-397.  Mis- 
chief of  making  use  of  words  which  are 
not  self-explanatory,  ib.  Instructions 
for  filling  in  seller's  name,  condition,  and 
habitation,  397.  Method  of  describing 
the  subject-matter,  ib.  Directions  for 
signing,  and  the  description  of  the  act,  398. 
Shrani^t  of  a  deed  of  mortgage,  com- 
pared with  the  author's,  (Humphrey's,) 
398-399.  Mortgage,  an  improper  tenn — 
proposed  substitution  of  land-pledge,  399. 
Considerations  as  to  their  being  made  ne- 
gotiable documents,  400.  Draughts  of 
marriage  eontract  compared,  400-402. 
Notes  on  author's  draught,  402.  On 
reviewer's  draught,  ib.  Words,  pin- 
money  and  jointure,  402, 403.  Tlie  term 
rent-charge,  403.  Precision  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  **  inalienable,"  403- 
404.  The  term  impeachment  for  waste, 
404.  Dower,  and  tin  proper  presence  of 
legal  providoiis  in  ooniiexion  with  stipu- 
lai^ons,  ib.  Relation  of  succession  of 
children  to  time  of  husband's  decease, 
406.  Heirs — ^want  of  a  common  word  to 
embrace  all  kinds  of  successors,  ib.  Dis- 
tinctness in  respect  to  naming  places,  &c. 
ib.  Registration,  406-407.  Uses— pre- 
servation from  loss  and  lUsification,  ex- 
clusion of  counterfeits,  record  of  encum- 
brances, statistical  information,  406-406, 
Extract  from  constitutional  oode,  406'407. 


Mode  of  ezeenting  the  manifold  system 
of  writing;  and  use  of  distributing  ex- 
emplars as  protection  from  fotgery  and 
fraud,  ib.  llieeneonrafementtlmt  would 
be  given  to  honesty  by  greater  seearity  to 
lenders,  408.  Notaries  in  France,  and 
their  system,  ib.  Hie  plan  of  nullifioa- 
tion  on  flulnre  of  compliance  with  regis- 
tration, objected  to^  as  punishing  inno- 
cent  party  instead  of  culpable  mwyer, 
409-410.  Considerations  as  to  the  un- 
willingness of  bonowers  to  allow  their 
position  to  be  reeotded,  410.  A  simple 
form  of  inquiry  into  the  existing  state 
of  real  prop(wty,  substituted  to  Mr 
Humphrey's  expensive  and  compUcated 
plan,  41<Hkl  1.  Simpler  arrangements  for 
keeping  up  the  system,  41 1-412.  For  this, 
as  for  other  branclies  of  a  general  code,  the 
matter  divisable  into  enactive,  expositive, 
ratiocinative,  instructional,  and  exempli- 
ficational,  412.  The  uses  of  the  exposi- 
tive, with  examples  of  its  af^catioay 
412-413.  Ratiocinative  matter,  and  the 
non-disappointment  principle^  413-414. 
Method  of  subdivision  by  a  plan  suscep- 
tible of  being  carried  to  any  length,  416. 
Use  of  a  genml  list  of  the  diversifications 
of  ftrioily  connexions  for  those  making 
vrills,  ib.  Provisions  for  preventing  a  re- 
forming code  from  retroaotin|^  416-416. 

Real  property— Outline  of  a  plan  of  a  Ge- 
neral Register  of,  communicated  to  the 
Real  Property  CommJssionerB,  v.  417-436. 
£1^  Register. 

Real  and  Personal  Property— Faetitieus 
nature  of  the  distinction  between,  L  608; 
VL643. 

Hie  distinction  between,  con- 
sidered, in  regard  to  authentication  of 
wills,  vi.  633,  642-661. 

Abolition  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween, provided  for  in  Dispatch  Court 
Bill,  iii.  390. 

Reason  for  an  aci— meaning  of  the  term,  iiL 
216. 

—  A  word  not  suitable  to  desi^te  one  of 
the  mental  foculties,  as  it  is  generally 
used  to  express  approbation  of  the  use 
made  of  focnlties,  viii.  76-77. 

—  Appealto,in8teadof  anthority,U.391-39S. 

—  Appeals  to,  for  the  eonection  of  abuses, 
treated  with  eantempt,  ii.  467. 

—  thrown  away  on  the  insinoere,  ilL  600- 
601, 621-622. 

—  Law  0^  uses  made  of  the  term,  L  9  n. 

—  of  a  law— definition  of  a,  L  238  n  >* 
Reasons — the   Author's — form   his   sole 

reliance  for  the  adoption  of  his  opinions, 
iv.  420. 

—  The  giving  of,  as  alfocting  motivee,  i.411. 

—  Judge  should  give,  for  decisions,  ii.  29. 

—  PoUicity  has  occasioned  the  giving  of 
by  judges  for  their  decisions,  vi.  367. 
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Rea«ni»— Jadge  giving--«ii  advantage  pfo- 
dneed  by  Jury  Trial,  ii  U7. 

—  Teohnioal*  ofaaraoteriied,  viL  400-401. 
Reasons  Ito  lawe-— Plomnlgaiion  of^  i.  576- 

576. 
Promolgation  of— Eesaj  on  the, 

i.  159-16S. 

Embodiment  d,  iii.  82S. 

Blackstone  on,  i.  284. 

lUnBtrationB  of  metlwMl  of  stating, 

i.  465. 
Laws  aeeompanied  by,  wonld  re- 
main vnaltefed  on  aoeomit  of  their  merits, 

ii.  407. 
aoeompanyinglawa— Analogyibr, 

in  jndges  giving  reasons  with  decisions, 

V.  418. 
to  be  kept  sepaiate  from   the 

laws  themselves,  iL  856. 
Appendix  a  leeeptade  fbr,  iiL 

596. 
Reasoning— Close,  ohameteristio  of  those 

having  the  general  interest  at  heart,  as 

eootrMted  with  vsgne  generalities,  IL 

455-456. 
Rebellion — Associations  not  a  cause  of,  i. 

577. 

—  Application  of  forfeiture  as  a  protection 
agidnst,  L  481-482. 

—  Commission  of-— Nature  of,  iii  850  n. 
Recapitulation  of  instructions  as  to  the  pro- 
bative force  of  evidence,  vii  597-598. 

Recapitulatory  examination,  or  <^iasi-trial, 
in  procedure,  ii.  158-161.  To  be  before  a 
Quasi-Jury,  158-159.  No  evidence  but 
such  as  at  original,  159.  Hay  be  either 
at  instance  of  judge  or  a  party,  ib.  Ap- 
plicable arrangements  to  the  two  oases, 
ib.  Admission  of  undoubted  llMts  under 
pain  of  penalties,  159-160.  Two  objects 
in  view— additional  instruction,  and  ex- 
posure of  conduct  of  judge,  160.  Checks 
on  vexatious  adoption  of  the  recourse, 
ib.  Appropriate  evidence  to  be  subeti- 
tuted  to  the  indicative  that  may  have 
come  out  at  original  investigation,  ib. 
(Grounds  for  reftisal,  161.  ProceedingB 
of  judge  in  recapitulating,  &c.,  ib. 

Recitation — Application  of,  as  a  means  of 
promulgating  ordinances  in  a  partially 
civilized  or  a  liahomedan  eonntry,  viii. 
576-577. 

Recitative  exercises— Nature  of,in  the  Chres- 
tomathio  system  of  Education,  viii.  44. 

Recognisances  to  keep  the  peace,  i.  519-520. 

Recognition  of  individuals— Facilities  for, 
recommended  as  a  precautionary  police 
measure,  i  557. 

—  as  a  means  of  authentication  of  deeds, 
VL516. 

—  of  a  deed— all  that  is  certified  by  attes- 
tation, vi.  517  n. 

Recolement,  vi.  451-458,  503.  See  Relfxa- 
mination. 


Reoolleetion— Erroneous,  vi.  252.  Distin- 
guished ftom  oblivion,  ib. 

—  Rdteshment  of,  vi.  258. 

—  Helps  to,  vL  446-451.  See  Helps  to 
ReooUection. 

—  Writing  as  an  aid  to,  vi.  328. 
Recollectedness  a  security  for  evidence,  vi. 

288, 287-288. 
Recompense  to  iijured  party  as  an  element 

in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  iv.  199-201. 
Reeoneflialion^How  judM  to  bring  about, 

in  case  of  quarrels,  iL  47. 

—  between  paiiiee — How  ftur  the  prospect 
of  obtaining,  justifies  judicial  privacy,  vi. 
366. 

Reconciliation  courts  of  Denmark  alluded 
to,ti.  47;  iii.83n;  vi.  24 n f,  326, 866 n. 

Record— (Judicial)— Remedies  for  (klsifica- 
tion  ol^  iL  164. 

—  Irrelevancy  and  nseleesness  of,  in  Tech- 
nical procedure,  ii.  176-177. 

—  should  be  a  complete  history,  iv.  343 
nf. 

—  Randyii^f  of,  between  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  circuits,  v.  475. 

—  Matters  it  consists  of  contrasted  with 
those  it  ought  to  consist  of,  v.  530. 

—  Mixed  meaning  of  the  vrord,  vL  565. 

—  in  a  common-law  suit,  characterized,  vi. 
73. 

—  Animadversions  on  the  conclusive  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  of,  vii.  71-72. 

—  Gilbert's  comparison  of,  to  a  diagram,  vi. 
144,184,565;  vii.  71-72. 

—  amissing — admits  evidence  of  a  person 
convicted  of  peijury,  vii.  409. 

—  Confessing  to  error  in — Effect  of,  vii. 
436-438. 

—  Withdravring^Effect  of,  vii.  437-438. 

—  Proposed,  of  cases  in  which  suspicious 
testimony  received,  vL  119;  viL  161-162. 

—  See  Official  Evidence  ;  Preappointed 
Evidence. 

Records  of  Judicatories — ^Method  of  keep- 

ing,prescribed  by  the  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  579-585.    iS^  Registrars. 
Recordation  of  evidence,  considered  in  the 

Rationale  of  Evidence,  vi.  408-419.    See 

Notation  and  Reoordation. 

—  of  evidence  for  eventual  use — Absence 
of  provisions  for,  in  common  law,  shows 
want  of  codification,  v.  499. 

—  by  way  of  national  book-keeping— Objec- 
tions to  the  existing  system  of,  v.  383-386. 

—  Uses  of,  with  respect  to  law-suits,  vL 
31. 

—  Extempore,  as  applicable  to  legally  ope- 
rative fkets,  vi.  79-83.  Demand  for,  as 
a  cure  for  oblivion  and  nusrecordation, 
79-81.  How  supplied,  81.  Precedents 
from  English  and  French  law,  82-83. 

—  derivative,  and  registration,  vi.  83-86. 
Uses,  viz.,  for  contracts,  &c.,  83.  To 
what  instruments  applicable,  83-84.  How 
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enfbreeable,  84.  By  whom  peifbrmable, 
84-85.  Blatter  to  be  entered,  85.  Se- 
curities against  error,  ib.  Registrar's 
duty,  85-86. 

Recordation  of  the  species  and  natnre  of  the 
evidence  receiyed  in  causes,  vii.  595-597. 

-^  System  of,  attached  to  the  TribnnalB  by 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  493-494. 

Recorder— Origin  of  the  judicial  office  of, 
▼L  554  n. 

-«—  of  London — His  reaistanee  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  for  the  liberation  of 

'  prisoners  against  whom  no  Bill  is  found, 
V.  179-180. 

Recorders — Temporary,  how  they  might  be 
obtained  among  various  members  of  so- 
ciety, vi.  81-82. 

Precedents  fh)m  English  and  French 

law  as  to,  vi.  82-83. 

Recoveries — Common — Described  as  a  fic- 
tion of  law,  vii.  288-284. 

Recreations — Harmless.  Utility  of,  ii.  254- 
255. 

Recruitment  as  a  military  term — Meaning 
of,  ix.  349,  353. 

—  Source  of,  providable  by  a  system  of 
Pauper  management,  viii.  420-421. 

—  of  the  military  forces — Arrangements 
for,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  396- 
897. 

Red  Lion  Street — ^the  place  of  Bentham's 
birth,  X.  5. 

Redemption  of  stock — Notice  as  to,  and 
practice,  with  reference  to  the  project  of 
Annuity  notes,  iii.  114. 

Redesdale— J.  F.  Mitford,  Lord,  noticed, 
iii.  373  n;  v.  116, 159,  371,  372;  vi.  42  n. 

Redress — Legal.  Benefit  of,  both  to  the 
figured  and  the  aggressor  in  supplying 
the  place  of  revenge,  i.  542. 

Reduction  of  Offices.  Principles  on  which 
it  should  proceed,  u.  251-252. 

Redundancy  of  words  as  a  defect  in  laws, 
iii.  247-248. 

Rules  for  avoiding,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  laws,  iii.  260-264. 

Specimen  of,  in  a  British  Statute, 

tii.  263. 

Re¥legibility  of  representative»-*Restric- 
tions  on,  ix.  1 72- 1 80.    See  Legislature. 

— Discussion  with  Dr  &wring  on, 

X.  628-530. 

Reeve— Edward— A  Schoolfellow  of  Bent- 
ham,  X.  14. 

Reeves,  John — ^Hls  testimony  to  the  justice 
of  Justice  Ashhurst's  opinion  on  the  law, 
criticised,  v.  237. 

ReJJxamination,  repetition,  or  recolement, 
considered,  in  the  Rationale  of  Evidence, 
vL  451-458.  Borrowed  in  Scotland  from 
the  Roman  Law,  451-452.  Systematic 
in  Roman  Law— incidental  in  English, 
452.  Apparent  objects,  ib.  One  only 
gained— assistance    to   correctness   and 


completeness,  ib.  Objects  better  sop- 
plied  by  other  provisions,  ib.  Admisaioii 
of  reSxaminatioB  only  on  special  cause, 
453-454.  Faculty  of  amendment  in  Eng- 
lish equity  practice,  its  uncertainty,  witii 
illustrations  cited,  455-458. 

Referees— Provision  for,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  552-553. 

Reference — Arrangement  of  Laws  so  as  to 
provide  means  of,  iii.  198-195. 

—  Liberty  of,  where  weak  evidenoe  re- 
ceived, vii.  163. 

—  had  recourse  to  whan  case  deferred,,  vi. 
104. 

Reform — ^how  national  prejudices,  Ac,  to  be 
dealt  witii  in  tiie  case  of,  L  180-184. 

—  Use  made  of  the  plea  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  stopping  in,  i.  863. 

—  The  practice  of  consulting  those  whose 
interest  is  opposed  to,  reguding,ii.  IS. 

—  Employment  of  allusion  to  danger  of  inno- 
vation as  an  argument  against,  ii  418-420. 

—  Difficulty  of  accomplishing,,  produces 
cry  of  danger  of  innovation,  iL  418. 

—  Fallacies  on  which  the  delay  of,  is  sup- 
ported, ii.  430^35. 

—  How  met  by  expressions  of  Theoretical, 
Utopian,  &c.  ii.  457-462. 

—  ConstitutionaL  Sketch  of  the  various  pro- 
posals for  a,  by  Mr  Meadly,  iii.  553-557. 

—  How  it  is  easily  baffled  by  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  a  second  legisdative  cluimber, 
iv.  423-424. 

—  Motives  which  cause  the  demand  fbr 
its  being  gradual,  iv.  423. 

—  The  kind  ot;  that  will  not  be  frus- 
trated by  sinister  interest,  illustrated  in 
the  new  drop,  v.  119. 

—  The  Coronation  Oath  made  an  instni- 
ment  of  opposition  to,  v.  207-209. 

—  requires  positive  regulation  (inferring 
inspection)  while  abuse  does  not,  v.  208. 

—  l^posals  for  reducing  the  suiFering 
created  by,  through  the  non-disappoint- 
ment principle,  v.  266-267. 

—  Includes  the  abolition  of  corruptive  in- 
fluence-^Hence  the  opposition  it  meets, 
X.81. 

—  Constitutional — Guardians  of— Bentham 
urged  to  be  one  of  the  committee  of,  x. 
522-523. 

Reform — Law.    SeelMW  Reform. 

Reform— Parliamentary— Plan  of,  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  iii.  433-457. 

Introduction  to  Plan  of,  iii.  435-556. 

Authorities  in  favour  of,  iii.  442-448. 

Democratic  ascendancy  as  essential 

to,  iu.  445-451,  613-620. 

Elements  of,  iii.  452-458w    Virtual 

univeraJity  and  equality  of  sui&age» 
452-453.  Freedom  of  suifrage,  including 
secrecy,  453-454.  Due  dependence  of 
representatives  as  regards  electors — ^inde- 
pendence   as    regards    othersy    454-456. 
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Ezeln8i<m  of  placemen,  454-455.  UniTer- 
lal  coDBtancj  of  attendance,  457-468. 

Reform — Pariiamentary — Author's  opinions 
<ni,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
radical  reformers,  iii.  458. 

Useftilness — ^not   dangeronsnesB   of, 

that  creates  hostility,  iii.  466. 

Inadequacy  of  moderate,  iii.    516- 

521.  Examination  of  the  projects  that 
had  heen  brought  forward,  516-518. 
Inadequacy  with  regard  to  electors,  in 
respect  of  secrecy  and  freedom  of  election, 
Tirtual  universality,  and  equality,  518- 
519.  Inadequacy  with  regard  to  the 
representative  body — Independence,  con- 
stancy of  attendance,  and  impermaaence, 
519-520.  Household  suffhige,  521.  Plan 
for  modification  of  expense,  delay,  toxa- 
tion,  and  disorder,  ib. 

-—  —  Circumstances  in  which  the  interests, 
both  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  opposed  to,  iii. 
527-582. 

—  —  Interestsof  the  country  gentlemen,  as 
opposed  to,  iii.  532-583. 

Options  and  compromises  which  the 

author  would  accept  as  to,  iii.  533. 
Uses  of  the  author's  exposure  of  the 

motives   and  influences  opposed  to,  iii. 

533-535. 
Ends  to  be  aimed  at  on  the  occasion 

of,  and  means  conducive  towards  them, 

iii.  539-541. 
Means  of,  conducive  to  the  latitude 

of  members,  iii.  541-548. 

—  -^  Collateral  advantages  ef  the  various 
departments  of,  to  various  classes  of  per- 
sons, iii.  548-552. 

—  -^  Enmity  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  to^ 
shown  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Volunteer 
Association,  iii.  618-620. 

Gerard  Hamilton's  opposition  to,  ii. 

384-885. 
Temperate  and  intemperate — a  dis- 
tinction used  for  fallacious  purposes,  iL 

452-453. 
— -  —  Discussion  in  Parliament  on  Bent* 

ham's  Plans  of,  and  misstatements  cor- 
rected. It.  566-569. 
Correspondence  with  Sir  Frauds  Bup- 

dett  about  drawing  a  Bill  for,  x.  491-495. 
Radical  and  Whig— Letter  to  O'Con- 

nell  en  the  comparative  merits  of,  x.  598- 

599. 
Radical,  urged,  in  opposition  to  the 

proposals  of  Brougham,  ii.  458. 
Belief  in  the  inadequacy  of,  while 

the  Royal  authority  and  the  House  of 

Lords  remain,  ix.  144-145. 
Resolutions  on,  prepared  by  Bentham 

and  moved  by  Sir  Fnncis  Burdett,  x. 

495-497. 
Applications  for  permission  to  print 

popular  versions  of  author's  Plan  of,  x. 

489-490. 


Refbrm  Bill— Radical,  with  extracts  from 
the  reasons,  iii.  558-597. 

Titles  of  the,  iii.  563. 

Preamble  of  the,  iii.  563. 

Provision  in,  for  seats  and  dia- 

tricts,  iii.  563-564. 

Provision  in,  for  electors — Their 

qualifications  and  certificates,  iii.  564- 
566. 

Provision    in,  for  qualifications 

of  candidates,  UL  566-567. 

Provision  in,  for  election  offices, 

national  and  district,  and  Election-Mas- 
ter-General, with  subordinates,  iii.  567- 
570. 

Election  apparatus  of,  iii.  571- 

574. 

Recommendation  of  candidates — 

Forms  for,  in,  iiL  574-575. 

Method  of  establishing  and  re- 
cording qualifications  in,  iii.  575-577. 

Method  of  election  in — Ballot, 

Ac.,  iii.  577-579. 

Demarcation  of  election  and  Poll- 
ing districts  in,  iii.  579-583. 

Method  of  defining  and  indicat- 
ing voters'  habitations  in,  iii.  583-588. 

Continuance  of  members  by — ^an- 

nual  Parliaments,  iii.  588-589. 

Vacancies    in    representation — 

How  created  and  filled  up  by,  iii.  589-591. 

Meansin,  for  securing  Legislative 

Assembly  against  temporary  disturbanoes, 
iii.  591-592. 

Method  of  obviating  indisposition 

of  speakers  in,  iii.  592. 

Appendix  to — Necei^ity  of  defini- 
tions, abbreviations,  &c.,  iiL  592-597. 

Recapitulation   of   the    leading 

principles  of,and  reasons  for  holding  them, 
iii.  599-601. 

Reform  of  public  offices — Principles  on 
which  it  should  proceed,  ii.  251-252. 

Reform — Scotch — ^(viz.,  in  relation  to  the 
judicatures)  in  Letters  to  Lord  Granville, 
V.  3-53. 

Reformation — Kind  of  punishment  that 
operates  to,  i.  71  n  *. 

—  Punishment  should  be  subservient  to,  i. 
93. 

—  equivalent  in  the  moral  world,  to  disco- 
rery  in  the  physical,  i.  227. 

—  In  what  circumstances  it  is  an  object  in 
punishment !  i.  392. 

—  Subserviency  to,  as  a  property  of  punish- 
ment, i.  404. 

—  Subserviency  of  laborious  punishments 
to,  i.  440. 

—  Uncondnciveness  of  transportation  as  a 
punishment  to,  L  492-495. 

—  Conduciveness  of  the  Panopticon  to,  by 
labour,  temperance,  separation,  and  in- 
struction, i.  499-500;  iv.  40, 47. 

—  Inadequacy  of  tb*  penal  colony  system 
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to  tlie  prodaetKoa  ai,  oontnated  with  the 
efilcaoy  of  the  Panopiioon  Penitentiarj 
Plan,  with  iUostrstioiu,iv.m-183.  See 
Transportatioii. 

Reformation— TIm,  an  innoTation,  ii.  418. 

How  it  might  have  been  stopped  bj 

a  oorooatioii  oafii,  U.  409. 

Money  and  inflnenee  ii  threw  into 

the  hands  of  the  king,  and  tiieir  eitbctson 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  iiL  514. 

Reformers.  How,  if  snoeessftil  in  pointing 
out  abuses,  they  oome  nnder  the  libel  law, 
V.  106-107. 

—  See  Reibrm-^Parliamentary. 

Regenfeld — Baron,  noticed,  x.  285. 

Register  General,  of  real  property — Oni- 
Ibie  cf  a  plan  of  a,  commnnicated  to  the 
Real  Property  Commissioners,  t.  417-455. 
NoTslty  a  requisite,  417.  Utility  of  lea- 
sons,  and  absence  of  tiiem  in  Conunis- 
sjoners'  Report,  418.  Inadequacy  of  a 
pseamble  to  a  bill,  418-419.  Two  prin- 
ciples— Greatest  happiness,  and  Non-dis- 
appointment, 419.  Ends  to  be  held  in 
Tiew,  primary  and  secondary — former, 
ayoidance  of  loss;  latter,  aToidance  of  de- 
lay, vexation,  and  expense,  420.  SoTere 
case  of  loss,  or  disappointment'  by  defect 
of  titie,  to  be  obviated,  420-421.  Nature 
of  a  Registration  Institution,  and  its 
drawback— expense,  421.  Olijeets  for 
attainment  enumerated,  421-422.  Ist— 
minimisation  of  expense,  422.  By  Cen- 
tral Buildings,  422-423;  By  the  smaUest 
adequate  number  of  ftinctionaries,  423. 
Application  of  the  principle  <tf  competi- 
tion, 423r424.  Gratuitous  serriees  of 
Probationary  Deputes,  424.  2d  object- 
minimisation  of  delay,  ib.  Eifocted  by 
strictnessofattendanee,&c., 424-425.  3d 
object— maximixationof  personal  aptitude, 
425-427.  Depnteship,  inaugural  deda- 
ration,  interdiction  of  emolument  by  fses, 
single-seatedneSB,  public  opinion,  depend- 
ence of  atteodance  on  emolument,  dido- 
cability,  425-426.  Reasons  for  not  having 
patronage  and  power  of  removal  in  the 
same  hands,  426.  Inadequacy  of  rsstrict- 
ing  tho  choice  to  bairisten,  and  of  oaths 
for  the  security  of  aptitude,  426-427. 
4tii  object— maximising  aptitude  of  ma- 
chinery, 427-428.  Power  cf  sublegisla- 
tion  as  to  interior  arrangements  by  the 
Centnd  anthority,  ib.  5tii  object  — 
security  for  the  efidency  of  the  process 
maximised,  428-429.  A  comprehensive 
map,  428.  Difieulties  in  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth,  and  the  inequalities  of 
surlkee,  ib.  Method  cf  subdivision  to 
make  a  general  map  accord  with  the  se- 
veral minuter  auHps,  428-429.  Utility  of 
transverse  lines  illustmted  in  a  map  of 
Paris,  429-430.  6di  ol]!Ject--«xtent  of 
appUcatioB  of  this  security  wniimiied, 


480-435.  All  kmds  of  Property  admitted, 
430.  No  fees— the  registration,  whUe 
useAil  to  individuals,  being  a  natioual  bo- 
neflt,as  a  storehouse  of  evidence,  and  fees 
always  creating  corruption,  431-432.  The 
manifold  system  of  writing,  432-435.  Il- 
lustrations of  its  utility,  in  the  inadequate 
plans  proposed  by  other  means  for  ob- 
taining accurate  copies  of  deeds  for  de- 
posit, &C.,  ib.  7th  object— minimiiation 
of  the  burden,  435.  In  addition  to  the 
abeence  of  fees,  Ac,  conveyanee  of  doca- 
ments  by  pest,  ib. 

Register — General,  of  Real  property— 0>r- 
respondenee  with  Speaker  Abbot  en  tiie 
advantages  of,  x.  350^351. 

Cromwell's  attempts  to  establish 

—how  baffled,  iv.  501. 

Register  of  criminals— Uses  of,  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  viiL  505. 

Register  of  all  persons  subjected  tocoeroion 
and  coniinement,  L  370. 

Register — Military — ^Arrangements  for  a, 
in  the  army  and  navy,  for  entering  pun- 
ishments and  complaints,  ix.  367-870. 

Register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
i.  553;  iiL  83;  vt  566-574. 

System  of,  in   En^and,  vi. 

567  n;ix.  625-626  n.  Bill  for  Scotland,  ib. 

See  Genealogical  foots;  Regis- 
trars—Local. 

Register  of  seamen — Advantage  of,  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  seamen,  ix.  406. 

Plan  for  establishing  and  employing^ 

with  heads  of  entry,  &c,  ix.  409-415. 
See  Defonsive  Foroe— Shipboard  oppres- 
sion obviated. 

Registers  for  workmen— Utility  of  a  system 
of,  viiL  398. 

Registrar  of  a  judicatory— The  position  and 
fonctions  o^  described,  ix.  465. 

—  A,  should  be  attached  to  every  directive 
official  department,  ix.  281. 

Registrar  and  his  deputes,  in  Dispatch 
Court — Account  of  provisions  for,  in  pro- 
posed BUI,  iii.  809-310. 

-—  —  —  Provision  for  appointment,  fymo- 
tion,  salary,  ftc,  iiL  341-342,  344. 

Registoais  attached  to  the  Judicatories 
The  qualiicatioDS  required  of,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  528-529. 

Registran— Judiciary— Immediate  and  9p- 
pellate— ProvisioDs  for,  in  Constitnttonal 
Code,  ix.  579-585  ^- 

Fields  of  service--Co-eztsn- 

sive  witii  judge's,  ix.  579. 

Relation  of,  to  judge,  ix.  579- 

580.  Verity,  ooirectness,  cleaness,  Ac, 
of  proceedings,  what  he  has  to  see  to,  679. 
Must  make  entry  of  whatever  the  judge 
requires,  ib.  Judge  cannot  expunce  urimt 
Registrar  has  written,  580.  Subetitnte 
appointed  by  judge  in  abeenee,  ib. 

--r £ibotiveftittetionso^ix.680- 
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581.  UtifloontestatioiiftlyiniBlfttioii  toa 
suit  begmi)  580.  Pioyidentiary  by  oon- 
straoiion  of  preappointed  eridence — tot 
pfeventiiig  lights  from  being  frnstiated, 
&0.9  ib.  l^nmsfened  from  looal  registers 
to  the  Judiciary  Begistery  ib.  Finaneial 
Amotions — as  to  the  money  for  paying 
the  offioialsy  680-581. 

Registrars— -Judiciary — Immediate  and  ap- 
pellate— ^Elementary  ftmetionSy  iz.  581- 

582.  Necessary  to  the  dischaige  of  his  ef- 
fectiTe,  581.  Included  in  the  Litlsoontes- 
tatioiial  and  Auditive  are — ^The  In8pectiTe> 
Leetive,  Interrogatiye,  Bfinutatiye,  (}om- 
mentatiTey  AttestatiTe^  Reoeptiye^  Acoer- 
sitiTCy  Communicatioiml,  Authenticative, 
CnstoditiTCy  Sub-directive,  Access-alford- 
ing,  ib.  Indnded  in  the  Providentiary- 
effeotive  are — ^The  BeceptiTc,  Acceptional, 
Custoditire,  and  Reqnisitive,  ib.  Includ- 
ed in  the  Financial  are — The  Receptive, 
Acceptional,  Custoditive,  Requisitive,  and 
Transntissive,  581-582. 

Minutationby— how,iz.582- 

583.  Statements  of  discourses,  and 
relatively-influential  occurrences,  582. 
What  included  in  the  term,  ib.  Subjects 
of  conoomitaatiy^statistic,  and  of  subse- 
quentially-statistic  information,  ib.  Do- 
cuments, ib.  Suits  that  may  be  unmi- 
nuted  on  account  of  simplicity,  582-583. 

Attestation  by— how,  ix.  583. 

Applicable  to  any  statements  in  the  course 
ot  business,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  probative  copy,  ib.  Proceedings 
in  the  several  caeea  of  the  person  admit- 
ting, refhsing,  or  evading  the  admission 
of  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
draft,  ib.  Function  of  the  judge  as  to 
authentication,  &c.,  ib. 

Minutation- Amendment  by — 

how,  iz.  583-584.  Case  where  a  person 
desires  to  make  addition,  subtraction,  or 
substitution  on  his  attested  document^  ib. 
Exemplars  to  be  kept  in  original  state, 

584.  Method  of  making,ib.  Airangements 
as  to  the  incidence  of  the  expense,  ib. 

Securities  for  appropriate  ap- 
titude applicable  to,  ix.  584-585.  Method 
of  making  corrections,  so  that  what  was 
originally  written  be  visible — ^no  erasures 
or  deletions,  584-585.  Provision  for 
treating  suggestions  by  parties,  &c.,  585. 
Judge  and  Registrar  to  be  mutual  checks 
on  each  other,  ib. 

No  migration  in  the  case  of, 

as  in  that  of  the  judges,  necessary  or 
beneflcial,  ix.  585. 

Registrars — Local.  Provisions  regarding, 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  625-636. 

Fields  of  service,  ix.  625-626.  Same 

as  those  of  the  Headman,  625.  Provi- 
sion of  preappointed  evidence,  626. 

SelfHSuppletive  fiinction  nit,  ix.  626. 


Registrars — ^LocaL  Functions  in  genetal, 
ix.  626-627.  Reference  to  provisions  as 
to  Judiciary  Registrars  and  Local  Head- 
men, 626.  Description  of  persons— sex, 
name,  age,  occupation,  ib.  Places  and 
times,  ib.  Exan^les  of  tin  various  sorts 
—deaths,  births,  marriages,  and  con- 
tracts, and  other  legally  operative  fkcts, 
ib.    The  Books,  626-627. 

Genealogioal-recordation   ftmetions, 

ix.  627.  Deaths,  marriages,  divorcei^  ar- 
rivals at  fhll  age,  lapees  into  insanity, 
and  restorations  to  sanity,  ib.  Property- 
settling  purposes,  ib.  Health-preserving 
sanatory  purposes,  ib.  Private  economy- 
aiding  purposes — urates  of  mortality  for 
insurances,  ^cc  ib.  Political  economy- 
serving  purposes,  ib.  Calamity  and  casu- 
alty-minimising purposes— directing  the 
attention  of  G^mment  to  the  means  of 
prevention,  ib.  Crime-minimisiag  pur- 
poses, ib.  Indeterminate  purposes — oom- 
parative  salubrity  of  places  and  occupa- 
tions, influence  of  temptaticms  to  prodi- 
gality, prevalence  of  intemperance,  &Q. 

Deatii-reeordation  Amotion,  ix.  628- 

629.  Entry,  in  ease  of  death,  of  person, 
place,  time,  cause,  with  description  of  per- 
sons present,  628.  Digested  mortality 
tables,  and  the  disposal  of  them,  lb.  Power 
to  extract  information,  ib.  Information 
to  Judicatory  on  suspicion  of  violence,  ib. 
Prehension  of  suspected  persons,  ib. 
Temporary  custody  of  found  bodies,  ib. 
Disposal  to  medical  practitioner,  when 
no  claimant,  628-629.  Examination  of 
arrested  person,  629.  Functions  of  the 
English  Coroner,  ib. 

Marriage-recordation   ftmotion,   ix. 

629-630.  To  include  divorces,  629. 
Causes  of  complication,  as  compared  with 
other  registers,  ib.  System  in  England, 
629-630,  and  n. 

Biiih-recordation  ftmctien,  ix.  630. 

Sex,  father's  name,  age,  and  occupation, 
mother's  name,  place,  date,  persons  pre- 
sent, persons  bringing  report,  date  of  re- 
port, child's  name,  if  reported,  ib.  Con- 
siderations as  to  illegitimates,  ib.  Eng- 
lish practice,  ib,  and  n  f. 

Maturity-reoordation   ftmction,   ix. 

630.  Elicitation  of  evidence  of  the  fact, 
ib.  Legal  rights  to  which  it  is  service- 
able, ib. 

Insanity-recordation    Amotion,    ix. 

630-632.    Entry,  an  adequate  evidence, 

630.  Different  kinds  of  insanity,  and 
their  different  effects— with  the  view  to 
the  exercise  of  precautionary  Amctions, 

631.  Provision  for  temporary  conflne- 
ment,  ib.  ProvisioB  when  pecuniary 
means  deflcient,  ib.  Considerations  as  to 
prodigal  persons,  631-632.    English  sys- 
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, .  tern,  6S2.  Disposal  of  exemplars  of  re- 
cord, ib.  Registration  of  restoration  to 
sanity,  ib. 

Registrars — Local  —  Post-obit-administra- 
tion-grantlng  function,  ix.  632-633.  Re- 
ceipt of  application  from  claimant  of  the 
administration,  632.  Inquiry,  ib.  Tempo- 
rary preservation  of  effects,  ib.  Practice 
in  England,  expense,  and  denial  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  it,  633.  Contrast  with 
propdsed  plan,  ib. 

Property-transfer-recordation  func- 
tion, ix.  633-634.  Entry  of  all  instra- 
ments  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  633. 
Advantages  in  the  way  of  secority  from 
loss,  fraud,  &c.,  633-634. 

—  —  Contract-recordation  ftinction,  ix. 
634.  All  contracts  legislatively  appointed 
to  be  registered,  ib.    Uses,  ib. 

Extra-judicial-evidenoe-recordation 

ftinction,  ix.  634.  All  such  evidence  as 
may  be  legislatively  ordained  to  be  regis- 
tered, in  contemplation  of  litigation,  ib. 

—  —  Sub-judiciary  topographic-evidence- 
recordation  function,  ix.  635.  Maps,  and 
other  imitative  documents,  ib. 

Digestive  function,  ix.  636.  Prepa- 
ration of  digested  tables,  and  transmis- 
sion of  exemplars,  ib. 

Document  chamber  for  public  inspec- 
tion of  tables,  ix.  635. 

Term  of  service,  ix.  635.  See  Regis- 
trar— Judiciary. 

Attendance  and  remuneration  of,  con- 
nected with,  and  made  dependent  on,  each 
other,  ix.  635-636. 

Who  locable,  and  how  located,  and 

dislocated  or  removed,  ix.  636. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude, 

ix.636. 

Inaugural  declaration,  ix.  636. 

Relation  of,  to  Local  Headmen  by 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  624-625. 

Registrars — Local  Headmen's — General  de- 
scription of,  in  Constitutional  Code,ix.  467. 

Registration — A  system  of,  with  regard  to 
Titles,  proposed,  vrith  the  requisites,  L 
552. 

—  of  Deeds — The  uses  of,  enumerated,  v. 
405-406. 

—  of  Burdens  on  landed  property — con- 
siderations on  the  unwillingness  of  bor- 
rowers to  allow,  V.  410. 

—  Application  of  in  schools,  to  all  matters 
indicative  of  the  state  of  discipline  and 
scholarship,  viii.  4$. 

—  a  system  of,  for  the  Prime  fifinlster's  Of- 
fice in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  209. 

—  system  of,  adapted  in  the  Constitutional 
code  to  the  operations  in  all  the  Official 
Departments,  ix.  232-258.    iS^  Books. 

—  of  Births,  liarriages,  and  Deaths.  See 
Genealogical  Ikcts;  Register;  Registrars 


Registration— The  effect  of  nullifying  deeds 
in  case  of  non-compliance  with  pxovisionB 
for,  considered,  v.  409-410. 

—  of  Laws — Prejudice  in  Franoe  in  Ikvonr 
of,  as  a  formality,  iv.  31 1. 

—  of  testimony,  vL  408-419.  8ee  Nota- 
tion. 

—  judicial— System  of  proposed,  vi.  330. 
Subjects  of,  ib.  Uses  of— -as  a  check  on 
the  judge — ^with  a  view  to  appeals  and 
future  litigation,  &c.  ib.  Sm  Official 
Evidence. 

—  transcriptitious,  as  applied  to  cpntraetSy 
vi.  575-582.  Uses— preservation  and 
promulgation,  575.  Securities,  debts, 
sale,  ib.  Leases,  575-576.  What  con- 
tracts to  be  registrable,  576.  Whether 
in  whole  or  part-— expense  apart,  the 
whole,  ib.  Mode  of  enforeement--diffi- 
culties  where  there  is  no  professional 
person,  but  all  such  personally  liable, 
577-578.  Mode  of  notification— letter  of 
advice,  579.  Mode  of  designation  in  the 
case  of  land,  ib.  Limits  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  practice — extent  to  which  se- 
crecy compatible,  580-581.  Importanee 
of  reducing  the  matter  to  be  transcribed 
—  aberrations  of  English  practice,  581- 
582. 

—  publicity  a  security  for  correctness  of, 
Ti.  355. 

—  of  facts  connected  with  character  evi- 
dence, vii.  59-60. 

—  of  marks  of  manufacturers,  &c.,  fbr  pre- 
vention of  forgery,  iii.  72;  vi.  584-585. 
Illustration  from  fabrics'  copyright  act, 
584  n. 

—  of  the  species  and  nature  of  the  evidence 
received  in  causes,  vii.  595-597. 

—  See  Preappointed  Evidence  ;  Record  ; 
Recordation. 

Registrum  Brevium  referred  to, vii  458-459. 

Regret — the  pains  of,  i.  19. 

Regular  proceaure— prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  term,  vii.  198-199. 

Regulations— Table  of,  in  Legislative  As- 
semblies, recommended,  ii.  320. 

—  precautionary,  in  the  admission  of 
casually-vrritten  evidence,  vii.  125-126. 

—  Precautionary  for  the  weighing  of  evi- 
dence.   See  Instructions. 

Rehearing— Nature  of  l^  ii.  153. 

Reid — Dr  Thomas — His  miscomprehensioB 
of  the  use  of  BifViroate  or  exhaustive  di- 
vision in  logic,  viii.  115-116.  • 

His  opinion  of  the  Defence  of 

Usury,  X.  176-177. 

noticed,  vii.  95. 

Reinstatement — Eventual,  in  the  ease  of 
evidence  having  been  found  deceptions. 
Til.  168. 

Rejection  instead  of  amendment  of  defec- 
tive measures— Fallacy  o^  iL  471-474. 

Rejoinder  in  elvil  action,  vi.  480. 
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Re]aii<ni— AmUgahyof  the  term,  L  120  nf. 
^  A  phyaioal  fietitioiis  entity,  Tiii.  201, 264. 

—  Absence  of  langoage  for-  ezpiesdng  the 
ineidenoe  of,  with  respeet  to  more  than 
two  things,  yiii.  108-109  n. 

—  of  things  to  each  other— one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  instmction  as  to  their 
nature,  viii  109-110. 

—  Fictitious  entitle^  connected  withr— their 
nniyersality,  viii.  203. 

—  Simple  fictitious  entities  conneeted  with, 
Tiii.  203-205.  Place,  time,  motion,  action, 
and  passion  and  reaction,  ib. 

—  As  between  cause  and  effect — ^Fictitious 
entities  appertaining  to,  Tiii.  206-210. 

—  The  predicaments  that  IutoItc,  Tiii  235. 
Relations — Reasons   for   prohibiting  mar- 
riages between,  i.  350-352. 

—  beyond  the  forbidden  degrees — ^Proposal 
to  exclude  the  succession  of,  and  appro- 
priate the  estate  to  the  reTenne,  ii.  585- 
598.   See  Supply  without  burden. 

—  Sodal — ^The  interests  arising  from,  as 
affecting  testimony,  Ti.  160-164;  Tii.  575- 
577. 

Relationship — Aggrayation  of  simple  cor- 
poral injury  from,  i.  165j  167. 

Relationships — Natural  and  Legal,  analysis 
of,  1.119-121. 

Relegation — As  a  pmushment,  eompared 
with  Banishment,  &c.  i.  431-485. 

Relief— The  pleasures  of,  L  19. 

—  to  paupers — Principle  of  no  liberation 
till  expense  of  worked  off,  Tiii  383. 

—  Parochiai  Table  of  cases  oaUing  for, 
explained,  Tiii.  365. 

—  ParochUU.    See  Pauper  Management. 

—  Out-door — ^Difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
adequate  system  o^  Tiii  440-452.  See 
Poor  Law. 

Religion — How  connected  with  the  rise  of 
asceticism,  i.  5. 

—  Extent  of  the  mischief  to  soeiety,  of 
crimes  occasioned  by,  i.  75-76. 

—  Offences  against,  i  101, 103-104. 

—  Genera  of  offences  s^unst,  i.  134  n. 

—  Offences  igainst — Their  place  in  the 
penal  code  as  a  subdirision  of  public  of- 
fences, iii.  170-171. 

—  Propensity  to  make  the  law  interfere 
Trith,  i.  147. 

—  ProTisions  for  the  support  of,  i  316-317. 

—  Prejudices  regarding  punishments  found- 
ed on,  i  412.      * 

—  Contempt  for^  encouraged  by  promis- 
cuous intercourse  in  prisons,  i  429. 

—  Fallacy  of  presuming  attacks  on,  when 
a  bad  form  of,  is  attacked,  ii  440-441. 

—  Neglect  of,  in  penal  colonies,  i  494. 

—  How  employed  for  demoralizing  pur- 
poses in  the  uniTcrsities,  ii.  261-262. 

—  Influence  of  the  exertions  of  the  hired 
champions  of,  in  the  propagation  of,  ii. 
262-264. 

Vol,  XI. 


Religion— Influence  of  flyiacies  of  authority 
on,  ii.  398. 

—  Extent  to  which  the  obserrances  of,  ought 
to  be  protected  from  molestation,  ii  514- 
515. 

—  ProTiding  for  the  exercise  of,  to  the  Ta- 
rions  sects,  in  prisons.  It.  23-24. 

—  The  ordinances  of,  as  a  part  of  prison 
discipline.  It.  78-79. 

—  Illustrations  ot  its  inefficacy  to  humanize 
the  population  of  a  penal  colony — ^treated 
with  ribaldry,  It.  223-224. 

—  adopted  in  England  like  a  bill  at  fii«t 
reading,  with  liberty  to  amend,  t.  201. 

—  Natural  and  reTealed — ^repugnance  of 
judicial  oaths  to,  t.  457-458. 

—  How  employed  by  tyranny  to  extirpate 
morality,  Ti.  117  n. 

—  Mistaken  presumption,  that  all  men  act 
under  the  influence  of,  ri.  320  n  f. 

—  not  to  be  taught  in  the  Chrestomathio 
school,  as  it  might  exclude  some  persua- 
sions, Tiii.  40-42. 

—  Those  who  think  it  requires  coercion  to 
protect  it,  cannot  be  sincere  belicTers  in, 
Tiii  546. 

—  The  crimes  committed  through,  more  to 
be  dreaded,  than  those  committed  against, 
Tiii  547. 

—  Securities  against  Texation  on  account 
of,  proposed  for  a  Mahomedan  state, 
Tiii.  588-584. 

—  Extent  to  which  the  Instruction  Minister 
authorized  to  interfere  with,  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  442. 

—  Danger  of  a  zeal  for,  when  it  is  contra- 
distinguished from  morality,  x.  70. 

—  Established — Reasons  against,  in  a  free 
state,  ix.  92-95.  If  the  doctrine  be  true 
— ^needless,  92.  If  untrue — ^pernicious,  ib. 
If  supposed  true,  but  unacceptable,  paying 
clergy  wUl  not  make  it  more  acceptable, 
lb.  The  mode  compared  Trith  hiring  false 
witnesses — reward  held  out  to  all  who 
will  set  tiieir  hands  to  a  certain  creed,  93. 
Demoralizes  the  minister,  by  conAising 
his  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  ib.  A 
certificate  of  belief,  in  the  falseness  of  the 
creed  or  its  inability  to  support  itself, 
93-94.  FiJlacy  of  the  notion,  that  when 
truths  are  felt  as  so  important,  people 
will  not  of  themselTCS  follow  them  out, 
94.  Real  motives  for  establishments — 
disposal  of  patronage,  spiritual  despotism, 
&c.,  94-95. 

Religious  belief— The  disposition  to  coerce 

for,  traced,  rii  109  n. 
Exclusion  of  witnesses  on  the  ground 

of,  discussed,  Ti.  106 ;  rii  420-427. 
Exclusion  of  witnesses  on  the  ground 

of,  caused  by  antipathy,  rii.  426-427. 
Religious  establishments,  are  legislation  for 

the  subTcrsion  ef  truth  by  bribery  for  the 

support  of  giTen  opinions,  ix.  35. 
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Religioos  establisbments— Reasons  why 
there  is  no  prorision  for,  by  the  Consti- 
tntional  Code,  ix.  452-463;  Pnrchases 
insincerity,  ib. 

Religions  instruction — as  an  object  of  Prison 
discipline,  iv.  122. 

for  conTicts — Requisites  of,  i.  500. 

Religions  obserrances  among  convicts — In- 
adequacy of  the  Transportation  system — 
Efficacy  of  the  Panopticon  for,  iy.  176. 

Religions  partiality — Means  for  neutralis- 
ing the  influence  of,  on  juries,  y.  165-167. 

Religions  persuasion  as  influencing  sensi- 
biUty,  i.  30-31. 

Religious  restrictions-^MotiyeB  that  have 
led  to,  in  England,  i.  437. 

Religions  sanction— Deflnition  of  the,  L  14. 

Motiye  corresponding  to  the,  L  52, 

56. 

Difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  rank 

of  the  motiye  corresponding  to,  in  the 
scale  of  motives,  i.  58. 

Disposition  inferred  from  acting  on, 

i.  63-64. 

considered  as  a  standing  tutelary 

motive,  i.  66. 

Pleasures  and  pains  of  the,  with  the 

oorrespondent  interest  and  motives,  i. 
201. 

Source  and  direction  of  the,  iii  291. 

Employment  of  the,  as  a  means  of 

preventing  crime,  i.  564-567.  Should  be 
in  conformity  with  utility,  564.  There- 
fore no  coercion,  564-565.  DemoraUsing 
eflbots  of  intolerance,  565.  Employment 
of  the  sanction  by  the  magistrate  depen- 
dent on  his  authority  over  it,  566.  Evil 
direction  that  the  sanction  has  tdcen,  ib. 
Worse  direction  of  irreligion,  ib.  Oaths, 
567. 

injured  by  the  practice  of  demanding 

unanimity  of  juron,  v.  464. 

Effect  of,  on  evidence,  vi.  20-21, 

260-261, 270-276 ;  vii.  588. 

Religions  sensibility  and  bias — Influence  of, 
L24. 

Offences  against,  i.  174. 

Remaaet,  when  a  Jury  trial  deferred,  vi. 
104. 

Remedial  measures— Inability  of  the  Com- 
mon-law courts  to  take,  vii.  294. 

—  aeirioes  by  judges  in  relation  to  pro- 
cednre,  iL  39-40. 

RMuedy— Definition  and  nature  of  a,  iii. 
214. 

—  quibble  of  saying  the  law  gives  one  for 
every  right,  vL  148. 

—  Lefl^— ^mpensation  as  a,  ii.  110-115. 
Remedies— Legal   Various  kinds  of,iL  90- 

92. 

—  against  ofiimces.  The  various  kinds  of, 
i.867. 

—  Suppressive  for  chronic  offences,  i.  369- 
370. 


Remedies  by  English  law— their  dependence 
on  the  natureof  the  evidence,iii.  361-362  n. 

—  Punitive  and  satisflustive— «vils  of  their 
being  administered  in  distinct  tribunals, 
V.  531-532. 

—  succedaneons  to  exclusion  of  evidence^ 
vii.  368-383.    ^  Exclusion. 

—  suggested  for  the  evils  of  the  technical 
system  of  judicature,  vii.  320-829.  Offi- 
cers for  the  department  of  law-reform, 
320.  Substitution  of  the  natural  to  the 
technical  system,  320-321.  Natural  con- 
trasted wiUi  technical  procedure,  322-324. 
Abolition  of  special  pleading,  325-326. 
Abolition  of  fees,  327-328. 

—  The  complex  variety  of,  afforded  in  Eng- 
lish practice,  vi.  475. 

Remembrance,  Reminiscence,  &c.,  as  logi- 
cal operations,  viii.  224-225. 
Remembrancer  in  Exchequer — Obscnrityof 

the  origin  of  the  office,  vi.  68  n  *. 
Sir  Richard  Phillip's  attempt  to 

get  him  to  strike  special  juries  in  terms  of 

the  act,  V.  155-156. 
Remembrancer  of  the  City  of  London  — 

Origin  of  the  office  of,  vi.  68  n  *,  554  n. 
Remissibility  as  a  property  of  a  punishment, 

i.  95-96, 406. 
Remission  of  Punishment — Provisions  for  in 

the  Constitutional  Code,  Ix.  600-607.    Se€ 

Justice  Minister — ^Dispunitive  Function. 

8e4  Pudon. 

Remitter  of  a  cause  in  English  practice— 

Defectiveness  of,  vi.  420. 
Remoteness  in  time  or  place — Effect  of^  in 

creating  belief  in  improbabilities,  viL  89- 

90. 

—  of  testimony  from  seat  of  perception — 
Effect  of,  vi  222-223. 

Remuneration  as  ex  pott  fnieto  reward,  ii. 
203-204. 

—  Large— fallacy  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  official  dignity,  v.  316-318. 

—  Counterpart  of  intimidation  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  ix.  47-48. 

—  and  attendance — ^Plan  for  connecting, 
in  the  case  of  a  legislative  body,  ix.  165- 
166. 

—  all  above  what  will  procure  the  service 
is  waste,  ix.  200. 

—  of  officials— The  system  of;  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  266-271. 

—  Reasons  against  increasing,  for  length 
of  service,  ix.  295-296? 

—  of  army  and  navy — Provision  for,  in 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  371-381.  Sm  De- 
fensive Force. 

Remnneratory  Laws — ^Plan  of,  iiL  203. 

Rennel— Mi^or,  noticed,  xi.  122. 

Reparation  to  the  sufferers  by  offences,  i. 
371-388.    &8  Satis&etion. 

Repeating — The  fkcnlty,  when  unaccom- 
panied by  comprehension,  a  useless  acqni- 

•  sition  in  schools,  viii.  44-45u 
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Repetition  u  distingviahed  from  eontinuod 
act,  i.  37. 

—  Power  of,  in  aggnyating  small  offenoes, 
L  877-878. 

—  or  amendment^  in  equity  cases,  tL  465- 
458. 

—  of  evidence,  on  the  Scottish  system,  fi. 
451-458.    See  Retfxamination. 

—  in  terminis  and  in  purport  as  defects  in 
literary  composition,  yiii.  271. 

Replication  in  civil  action,  vi.  480. 

Reply — ^Privilege  of,in  debating,  considered, 
il.  859-360. 

Replies  in  written  evidence  should  be  num- 
bered in  conformity  with  questions  and 
answers,  vi  441-443. 

Reports  as  a  foundation  for  legislation — The 
proper  system  of,  expounded,  and  the  ex- 
isting systems  criticised,  in  Plan  for  Le- 
gislation Inquiry  Judicatories  in  Consti- 
tutional Ck>de,  ix.  181-188.  See  Legisla- 
ture. 

—  False.  Principles  of  satisfaction  to  per- 
sons injured  by,  i.  375-376. 

—  Fake.  Position  of  offence  of,  in  Penal 
Ck»de,  iii.  168. 

Reports  of  Decisions — a  means  by  which 
judges,  reporters,  and  booksellers  manu- 
facture law,  iv.  484-486. 

Various  elements  of  uncertainty 

that  may  characterize  the  law  deduced 
from,  iv.  486  n. 

Effect  of  publishing,  vii.  315-316. 

Extent  of  the  body  of,  in  Eng- 
land, excellent  materials  for  a  code,  ix. 
26. 

Reported  real  evidence,  i.  e.  supposed  real 
transmitted  through  oral  or  casually-writ- 
ten, viL  152-154. 

Reporting  in  legislative  bodies— as  a  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  their  proceedings, 
ii.  315;  vi.  78-79. 

Reporting  witness  judicially  appointed— 
Functions  of  a,  vii.  153. 

Repose  as  an  element  of  felicity,  ix.  15. 

Repositories  for  preappointed  evidence,  vi. 
553-561.    See  Official  Evidence. 

Representation — How  fisr  exposition  can  be 
carried  on  by  means  of,  where  parties 
have  no  common  language,  viii.  243-244. 

—  Corruption  of,  in  England,  ii.  293-294. 

—  Coextension  of,  with  Taxation — ^the  prin- 
ciple criticised,  iii.  467  n. 

—  Inadequacy  of  proposed  moderate  re- 
forms in  the,  iii  519-521. 

—  and  population — Considerations  regard- 
ing the  proportions  mt,  to  each  other,  iii. 
583-584  n. 

—  of  the  People — A  Bill  to  reform  the,  liL 
558-597. 

—  The  principle  o^  necessary  to  any  country 
large  enough  to  defend  itself,  ix.  47. 

^-  The  non-existence  of,  in  Britain  when 
the  Book  of  Fallacies  written,  ii.  445. 


Representation— Reform  in  the.  See  Re- 
form. 

Representations  in  Scottish  procedure — 
Fees  and  delay  from,  vii.  221-225. 

Representatives — ^how  fur  they  should  be 
liable  for,  or  should  be  entitled  to,  com- 
pensation for  offences,  i.  523-525. 

Representatives — (as  applied  to  members  of 
a  legislature)— Indefinite  meaning  of  the 
term,  ii.  507-508. 

—  Deputes  a  preferable  term  to,  ix.  155- 
156. 

—  Conditions  requisite  to  existence  of  con- 
fidence in,  ii.  301  n. 

—  Publicity  as  to  the  proceedings  of,  ii. 
310-317. 

—  Influence  that  public-opinion  ought  to 
hold  over,  ii.  368. 

—  Dependence  of,  as  regards  electors— In- 
dependence as  regards  others,  iii.  455-457. 

—  Universal  constancy  of  attendance  of,  iiL 
457-458. 

—  Inapplicability  of  secret  voting  to,  iiL  490. 

—  Impermanence  of  their  situation  through 
short  Parliaments  urged  on  the  ground  of 
utility  and  usage,  iii.  511-516. 

—  ReSligibility  of— Opinions  on,  expressed 
in  Tract  on  the  proposed  Portuguese  Con- 
stitution, viii.  483-485.  Later  formed 
opinion,  485  n. 

—  Who  diould  be  authorized  to  choose  in  a 
free  state,  ix.  95-113.  See  Constitutive 
—Supreme. 

Representative  Democracy— Reasons  why 
it  affords  the  best  securities  sgainst  mis- 
rule, ix.  10. 

Representative  System— Origin  and  progress 
of,  in  England,  ii.  444. 

Reprisals  in  War — Incidence  of,  i.  480. 

Republic.  The  most  perfect  form  of  Go- 
vernment, ix.  2. 

—  The  Constitutional  Code  chiefly  adapted 
to  a,  ix.  2. 

—  Estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Federative,  and  the  simple  form  of  a, 
ix.  643-647. 

Republics — Frugality  of  revrards  in,  ii.  201. 

—  Absence  of  insurrection  and  distress  in, 
as  exemplifled  in  America,  iii.  612-613. 

—  Difficulty  in  reconciling  to  judicial  pri- 
vacy in  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  vL 
372. 

—  Absence  of  temptation  to  commit  state 
offences  in,  ix.  36-40. 

—  Extent  to  which  public  amusements 
sought  in,  L  318. 

Reputation— The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 

—  Motive  corresponding  to  the  pleasures  o( 
i.  51, 56,  57. 

—  Dii^KMntion  in  connexion  with,  i.  62-63. 

—  A  standing  tutelary  motive,  i.  65-66. 

—  Weight  given  to  sentiments  by,  i.  232. 

—  Love  of,  as  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  i.  561,  563. 
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Reputation — Aathority  derived  from,ii.  389. 

—  How  the  desire  of,  affects  argumenta- 
tion, Tiii.  237. 

—  Grood  and  bad.  Distinotion  between,  de- 
fined, i.  463. 

—  Pleasures  of  good,  and  pains  of  bad,  with 
the  correspondent  interest  and  motives,  i. 
201. 

—  Value  of,  overlooked  in  estimating  the 
reward  of  official  persons,  v.  317-318. 

—  Elasier  protected  to  the  powerfiil  than  to 
the  weak,  independently  of  assistance 
from  Libel  law,  v.  247. 

—  Nature  of  property  in,  with  relation  to 
forfeiture  as  a  punishment,  i.  452-453. 

—  as  an  object  of  security  by  the  law,  iii. 
213. 

—  As  an  object  of  security  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ii.  270  n. 

—  When  attacks  on  should  be  punished  1  ii. 
279. 

—  of  official  persons — Propriety  of  sanc- 
tioning scrutiny  into,  ii.  425-427. 

—  of  deceased  persons — Considerations  as  to 
legal  protection  to,  x.  518. 

—  ^e  law  may  work  upon,  as  well  as 
upon  property  and  person,  vii.  50  n. 

—  of  an  accused  person — How  far  it  is  evi- 
dence, in  regard  to  the  accusation,  vii.  56- 
60.    See  Character. 

—  of  theft — Punishment  for,  illustrated  in 
English  practice,  vii.  446  n. 

—  How  far  danger  to  violation  of,  justifies 
restriction  of  judicial  publicity,  ii.  44; 
vi.  364-367. 

—  Regard  for^Effect  of  on  testimony,  vii. 
570-571. 

—  of  judge — Publicity  protects,  vi,  855. 

—  Forfeiture  of  as  a  punishment,  i.  458- 
467. 

—  Pecuniary.    See  Pecuniary  Reputation. 
Reputation— Offences  against,  m  a  division 

of  private  offences,  i.  99-100. 
as  a  subdivision  of  private  offences, 

iii.  164-165. 
as  a  subdivision  of  self-regarding 

offences,  iii.  168. 
as  a  subdivision  of  semi-public 

offiBUces,  iiL  168. 
Considerations  as  to  time  and  place 

with  regard  to,  L  175-176. 
Considerations  as  to  whether  the 

proteetion  of  official  persons  from,  should 

not  be  a  degree  less  than  that  of  private 

citizens,  viii.  510. 
Satisfaction,  as  applicable  to,  i. 

375. 
Reputation  and  Person — Offences  against,  i. 

100,118-119. 
Request — Courts  of,  natural  prooedoze  be- 
fore, vii.  321-323. 
Smallness  of  the  skill  required  in, 

iu.  400. 
Requisitive  Amctions  of  Ministers  collec- 


tively in  the  Oonstitutional  Code,ix.  253- 
257. 

Resentment — Indignation,  &c.,  as  deeigna- 
tive  of  motives,  i.  203. 

Residence  with  relation  to  jurisdiction,  ii. 
27-28. 

Resident — ^Rank  of,  as  a  foreign  minister, 
ix.228. 

Resistance  to  Motion — Divided  into  counter- 
motion,  and  tit  inerHof,  viii.  128-129. 

—  National.    When  justifiable,  ii.  545. 

—  justified  by  attacks  on  liberty  of  the 
press,  ii.  121. 

—  to  Government — Under  what  circum> 
stances  commendable,  i  287-288. 

—  How  far  recourse  to,  may  be  necessary 
against  a  popular  Legislature,  ix.  121. 

—  to  oppression — Imprescriptible  right  of, 
according  to  the  French  declaration,  criti- 
cised, ii.  504.  A  mere  license  to  resist 
what  one  dislikes,  ib. 

—  Faculty  of,  the  security  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, U.  287. 

Resolutions  of  political  assemblies — Matters 
to  be  attended  to  in  framing,  ii.  334. 

—  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  drawn  by 
Bentham  and  moved  by  Sir  Francis  B«r- 
dett,  X.  495-497. 

Respect — Factitious  honours,  considered  as 
drafts  for  on  a  nation,  and  the  effbet  on 
society,  ix.  78-92.    See  Honour. 

—  Education  a  means  of  securing,  viii.  8. 

—  to  persons  in  authority — Mischief  of  the 
proposition  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  rodnoe,  vii.  831. 

Respondentia — ^Virtual  usury  sanctioned  by 
the  law,  in  bonds  of,  iii.  14. 

Responsibility  of  parties  for  oflbnces  com- 
mitted by  others,  considered,  i.  383-386. 

—  Civil,  of  one  person  for  another,  dis- 
tinguUihed  from  misseated  punishment,  i. 
478. 

—  of  public  oflloerB— How  to  inerea8e,i.  548. 

—  the  effectual  protection  from  judicial 
malversation,  ii  31. 

—  of  i4>plicants  for  judicial  services — Secor- 
ing  the,  ii.  42-43. 

—  How  to  adapt  remuneration  to  the  secur- 
ing on  the  part  of  persoiis  in  employment, 
ii.  234. 

^  Of  representatives  to  their  constitnents, 
ii.  301  n, 

—  Power  without — Trustworthiness  in  in- 
verse ratio  of,  ii.  389-390. 

—  The  absence  of,  in  connexion  with  fiUla- 
cies  of  authority,  ii.  893-394. 

—  Secret  voting  inapplicable  in  cases  de- 
manding, iii.  490. 

—  to  the  public — ^greater  in  the  case  of 
single  (especially  if  contract)  than  in 
board  management,  iv.  125-134. 

—  A  word  requiring  special  exposition, 
when  used  in  law,  v.  418. 

—  Official,  considered,  vi  556-559.    Only 
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in  itB  burthensome  senile— carrying  with 
it  risk  of  actttftl  loss — ^that  it  is  efilcacions, 
556.  If  it  arise  only  from  power,  the 
higher  it  is,  the  less  to  be  trusted,  557. 
lUostrataob  from  declarations  of  opinion, 
which  may  be  purchased  to  any  absurdity, 
ib. 
Responsibility — Weakened  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  officers  constituting  a  boa^,  or 
corporate  body,  vi.  557-559. 

—  Official,  in  regard  to  correct  registration, 
▼i.  72-73. 

—  How  it  is  weakened,  according  to  the 
numbers  among  whom  it  is  spread,  i.  571 ; 
vi.  379. 

—  False  notion  that  it  can  be  created  by  re- 
ward— can  only  be  by  punishment,  iz. 
151-152,  n. 

—  Analysis  of  the  Tarions  kinds  of,  appli- 
cable to  rulers,  ix.  152-153. 

Responsive  exercises — Nature  of,  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Education,  viii. 
44. 

Rest — a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viii.  200- 
201. 

—  or  the  absence  of  the  fictitious  entity 
called  motion,  divided  into  absolute  and 
rehitive,  viii.  130-131. 

—  Sciences  involving  the  predicament  of, 
viii.  288. 

Restitution  in  kind,  as  satisfaction  to  the 
sufTerers  by  offences,  i.  374-375. 

—  Actions  of,  ranked  as  non-graduable,  ii. 
84. 

—  Absence  of  provision  for,  at  common  law, 
shows  want  of  codification,  v.  487. 

*—  Provision  for  eventual,  in  case  of  decision 

on  weak  evidence,  vii.  125. 
Restoratives  to  the  competency  of  evidence 

by  English  practice,  viL  433-440.    Are 

proofs  of  the  absurdity  of  exclusion,  433. 

Burning,   434-435.       Great    seal,    435. 

Sceptre,  435-436.     Confessing  to  error 

in  record,  436-438.    Resigning  interest, 

438-440,  507. 
Restrainment  as  an  offence — Nature  of,  i. 

114. 
Restraint  in  relation  to  punishment  and 

forthcomingness,  i.  393. 
Restriction  as  a  mode  of  exposition,  viii. 

248. 
Restrictions — Religious — motives  on  which 

they  were  established  in  England,  i.  437. 

—  on  labour,  &c.,  illustrated,  ii.  225. 

—  on  trade— Effects  of,  iii.  57-58.  Dis- 
courage one  branch  to  enhance  another, 
ib.  When  the  profit  made  by  one  instead 
of  another,  government  takes  credit  for 
creating  it,  ib. 

—  on  trade— Substituting  licenses  for,  a 
means  of  raising  revenue,  x.  304. 

Restrictive  punishments  defined,  i.  420. 

—  —  The  kind  of,  described  as  simply  re- 
strictive, i.  435-437. 


Restrictive  and  prohibitory  commercial  sys- 
tem— Nature  of  the,  iii.  88-96.  If  the 
goods  prohibited  would  not  be  purchased, 
useless — ^if  they  would,  mischievous,  88- 
89.  In  the  latter  ease,  a  tax  without 
benefit  of  revenue,  89.  If  the  home 
article  too  dear  to  be  purchased,  simple 
infringement  on  comforts,  ib.  Smuggling, 
89-90.  Losing  the  foreign  market,  90- 
91.  Dearer  instead  of  cheaper  commodi- 
ties, 91.  Inferior  quality,  ib.  Home 
manufacturers  deprived  of  employment, 
91-92.  Loss  of  duties  on  imports,  92. 
Seizures,  ib.  Confiicts  with  revenue 
officers,  and  crimes,  92-93.  Rivalry  with 
the  provinces  professed  to  be  benefited  by 
the  prohibition,  93-94.  Retaliation  by 
other  states,  94.  Foreigners  and  smug- 
glers looked  on  by  the  people  as  friends 
— their  own  government  as  enemies,  94- 
95.  Takes  the  character  of  infamy  away 
from  crime,  95.  Founded  on  a  false  esti- 
mate, when  acted  on  will  ruin  those  con- 
cerned, on  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
system,  95-96.  Application  to  new  and 
to  old  established  trades,  96. 

Causes  of  the,  iiu  96-100.  Combin- 
ed exertions  by  self-interested  parties,  96. 
Secret  influence,  96-  97.  Absence  of  these 
auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  the  people  at 
large — ^the  consumers,  98-99.  Landed 
interest  and  com  laws,  99-100.  Legisla- 
tive incapacity,  100. 

Restrictives — Proper  employment  of,  in  lan- 
guage, for  the  avoidance  of  ambiguity,  viii. 
314-315. 

Retaliation— Punishment  by,  i.  92,  409-41 1. 
Circumstances  necessary  to  make  it  com- 
plete, 409-410.  Offences  to  which  it  is 
inapplicable,  i.  410-411. 

—  Punishment  by,  considered  in  respect  to 
the  quality  of  eharacteristicalness,  i.  403- 
404. 

—  What  kind  of  offences  admit  of,  i.  140- 
141. 

Retreat— Pensions  of— Opinion  against,  in 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  31. 

Reasons  in  favour  of,  in  the  mili- 
tary department,  not  applying  in  the  civil, 
ix.  373-374. 

Dumont  on,  ii.  245-246. 

Difference  of  opinion  with  Du- 
mont on,  ii.  191. 

Retrenchment — Application  of  the  non-dis- 
appointment principle  to  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  hardships  of,  v.  266-267. 

Retrenchments — That  many  have  been 
made,  no  excuse  for  not  making  more 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  v.  323- 
324. 

Retributive  sanction — The,  a  lately  disco- 
vered one,  i.  14  n  *. 

Return  to  a  Mandamus,  in  English  practice^ 
characterized,  vi.  462. 
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ReTelation — Law  of.  Blackstoae's  opinion 
that  no  bnman  law  should  be  suffered  to 
contradict^  criticised,  i.  286-287. 

Reyeley — William — Author  of  Views  in  the 
Levant,  noticed,  it.  78  n,  80  n,  83;  z.  157, 
228, 274. 

and  his  wife  —  their  acquaintance 

with  Bentham,  z.  251-252. 

Revenge — Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  Extent  of  the  evils  to  society  of  crimes 
occasioned  by,  i.  75. 

—  The  pleasures  of,  with  the  corresponding 
interest  and  motives,  i.  203. 

—  Nature  and  operation  of,  in  regard  to 
satisfketion  for  olfenoes,  i.  382-383. 

—  the  natural  punishment  of  a  barbarous 
state  of  society — Legal  redress  a  substi- 
tute, i.  542. 

—  Pleasure  of  the  exercise  of,  not  equal  to 
the  pain  produced — ^an  axiom,  iiL  226. 

—  Influence  of,  never  taken  into  view  by 
lawyers,  vi.  475, 

Revenue — Programme  of  three  sources  of, 
escheat — ta^ong  the  traffic  on  money — 
substituting  licenses  for  commercial  re- 
strictions, z.  804. 

—  The.  Advantages  of  Project  of  conversion 
of  stock  into  Annuity  notes  to,iii.  123-132. 

—  Proposal  to  appropriate  to,  estates  not 
succeeded  to  by  relations  within  the  for- 
bidden degxees,  11.  585-598.  See  Supply 
without  burden. 

—  Colonies  no  assistance  to,  unless  by  com- 
pulsory taxation,  iv.  414. 

—  Fines  to,  should  give  place  to  compensa- 
tion to  party  iig'ured,  i.  388. 

—  Frauds  and  offences  against.  Wrong 
tone  of  public-opinion  regarding,  and  re- 
medy, i.  464-465;  vi.  268. 

—  CMFences  against.  Jury-trial  a  protec- 
tion in,  ii.  119, 135. 

—  CMFences  against — their  place  in  the 
Penal  Code,  iii.  170. 

—  causes.  Special  juries  invented  for  the 
purposes  of,  iL  138. 

Revenue  officers— Rewards  to,from  captured 
goods,  ii.  199. 

Revenue  prosecutions—a  species  of  collu- 
sion thathas  been  practised  by  compound- 
ing, x.  84-85. 

Revisals — Ho wfiir  correctness  of  transcripts 
secured  by,  vi.  171. 

Revolt— What  constitutes  a  state  of,  i.  266. 

—  Principles  of  resort  to,  iii.  219. 

—  Precautions  against,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernors, i.  572. 

Revolution  of  1688 — ^reduced  the  sovereign's 
power,  but  added  to  sinister  influence  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  iv.  446-447. 

an  innovation,  ii.  418. 

The  quibbles  and  flctions  con- 
nected with,  in  Parliament,  ii.  288. 

Utility  of  the  contract  form  as  a 

means  of  limitation  seen  in,  viii.  576. 


Revolntiott  of  1688-'Gritleimi  on  the  on  of 
the  word  abdicate  at  the,  iL  409;  iU. 
508-509. 

Use  of  the  term  glorious,  in  rela- 
tion to,  as  a  vague  generality,  iL  447- 
448. 

Revolutions — Circumstances  justiflable  of, 
iL  287. 

—  in  public-opinion— how  produced,  L  564. 
Reward— The  principles  of,iL  1 92-235  ^— 

—  Definitions  as  to,  ii.  192-193.  Definitioii 
of  reward,  192.  Services  to  which  H»pli> 
cable— ordinary  and  extraordinary,  193. 
Rewards,  occasional  and  permanent^  ib. 

—  Matter  and  sources  of,  IL  193-197.  T6 
good  what  punishment  is  to  evil,  193-194. 
Composed  of  money,  194.  Of  honour — 
ranks,  orders,  &c,  194-195.  Power,  195. 
Exemptions,  196-197. 

—  and  punishment  combined,  iL  197-198. 

—  Reasons  for  husbanding  matter  of,  iL 
200-203.  Honours,  power,  exemptionsy 
monopolies,  200.  Evils  of  prodigality, 
200-20 1 .  Exemplified  in  the  peerage,  20 1 . 
Illustrations,  202-203. 

—  after  ^e  service  or  remuneration,  iL  203- 
204. 

—  and  punishment.  Relations  of  to  each 
other,  ii.  204-208.  Latter  preferable, 
when  it  will  serve,  204-205.  Former  ex- 
pensive— flatter  not  exacted,  but  wher* 
incurred,  ib.  Reward  necessary  for  ex- 
traordinary services,  205.  When  punish- 
ment attempted  for  these,  tenden<^  to 
keep  down  &e  qualifications,  206.  Distri- 
bution of  onerous  duties,  207.  Resum^ 
207-208.    Adam  Smith's  opinions,  208. 

—  Where  hurtftil,  ii.  208-212.  Having  ten- 
dency to  interfere  with  duty,  as  Judges' 
fees,  208-209.  Emoluments  of  Paymaster 
of  Forces,  209.  Inspectors  of  Public 
Works  paid  according  to  outlay,  210. 
Encouragement  of  fiilsehood — ^University 
oaths,  ib.  Rewards  for  propagation  of 
opinion,  211.  Misplaced  charity,  ib. 
CNlciaJ  remuneration  so  great  as  to  tempt 
to  idleness,  ib.  Tax  on  justice  a  reward 
to  injustice,  ib.  Temptation  to  crimes  by 
the  law  of  succession,  21 1-212.  Insurance, 
212. 

—  Where  needless,  ii.  21 2-21 3.  Inventions, 
&C.,  which  reward  themselves  in  com- 
merce, lb. 

—  Proportion  in,  ii.  213-216.  To  outweigh 
burden  of  the  service,  213-214.  To  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  natural 
reward,  ib.  Should  be  so  adjusted,  step 
by  step,  to  value  of  service,  21 4.  Where 
two  services  in  competition,  the  reward 
to  be  adjusted  to  tiie  more  important, 
214-215. 

—  Choice  as  to,  ii.  216-220.  Variable, 
equable,  commensurable,  exemplary,  eco- 
nomical, characteristic,  popular,  fructify- 
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Ing,  216.    IllufltratioDS  of  Tmrioiu  kinda, ' 
217-220. 
Reward — Prooedue  as  to,  li.  220-222. 

—  To  infonnerBy  ii.  222-223. 

—  To  aooomplioes,  ii.  223-225. 

—  Competition  as  to,  iL  225-229.  Disad- 
Tantage  of  limitiiig,  225-226.  Objec- 
tion that  the  labonr  of  nnroooeesflil  com- 
petiton  is  lost,  answered,  226-227.  Ge- 
neral good  efiiBcts  of  competition  on  trade, 
228.  Application  to  pnblic  works,  &o.,ib. 
Application  to  legislative  systems,  229. 

—  How  far  applicable  to  virtue,  ii.  230- 
233.  Inapplicability  to  mere  passive 
qualities — ^requisition  of  action,  230-231. 
Application  on  a  limited  scale,  231. 
Sei&Dg  striking  instances  of  exertion,  ib. 
Publicity,  231-232. .  Local  inspection — 
not  that  of  government,  232.  Public 
esteem  the  best  reward,  ib. 

—  Accompaniments  to,  ii.  233-235.  Wages, 
233-234.  Instmction,  234.  Equipment, 
ib.  Indemnity,  ib.  Insuring  responsibi- 
lity, ib.  Guarantee  against  temptation, 
ib.  Support  of  dignity,  234-235.  Ex- 
citement to  alacrity,  235. 

—  applied  to  offices,  ii.  235-252. 

—  to  be  economised,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  150-151. 

—  Opinion  that  money  is  the  only  kind 
statesmen  will  be  influenced  by,oombated, 
V.  813-316. 

—  Application  of,  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  illustrated  in  the  case  of  ship  sur- 
geons, &c.yiv.  196-197. 

—  applied  to  art  and  sdenee,  ii  252-260. 
iS^Art. 

—  when  exuberant — ^its  effect  in  creating  a 
system  of  patronage,  iv.  552. 

—  Principles  of,  as  applied  to  public 
servants,  discussed  in  official  aptitude 
maximised,  expense  minimized,  v.  265-386. 

—  How  far  applicable  to  the  exaction  of 
labour  from  felons,  iv.  12-13. 

—  by  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  ftom 
secret  service-money,  contrasted,  v.  287- 
290.  Former  requires  ostensible  service 
— latter  not,  ib. 

—  uses  of  the  distinction  of  effects  cit  the 
first  and  second  order,  with  reference  to. 
Hi.  289. 

—  Responsibility  cannot  be  created  by,  ix. 
151-152  n. 

Reward-economising  principle,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Chrestomathic  school, 
viU.  48. 

Reward— Rationale  of,  ii.  192-266. 

Preliminary  observations  to,  ii. 

192. 

Transference  of  matter  published 

under,  to  Manual  of  Political  Econoniy, 
iiL33n. 

notice  of  the  preparation  of,  in 

Russia,  X.  170. 


Reward— Rationale  of,  Dumont's  account 

of  the  MSS.  of,  L  388-389. 
Rewards— Plan  -of  legislation  as  to,  iii.  203. 

—  Proper  method  of  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  execution  of  &e  Penal  Law, 
iv.  398-404. 

—  more  accessible  to  the  domestic  than  to 
the  political  governor,  i.  569. 

—  Influence  of,  on  belief,  vii.  108-110. 

—  for  declarations  of  opinion — ^Demoral- 
ising effects,  ii.  262-266,  397. 

—  to  informers — ^Effect  of,  considered,  vii. 
490-492. 

—  to  informers — Cause  of  the  frequent 
failure  of,  L  564. 

—  to  informers — Principles  of  so  acljnsting 
that  they  may  not  be  calculated  on  so  as 
to  tempt  informers  to  excite  to  crime,  ix. 
573-575. 

—  for  convictions — Absurdity  of  not  hold- 
ing the  prosecutor  a  good  witness  in  the 
case  of,  iv.  395-396. 

—  to  Revenue  officers  from  captured  goods, 
a  specimen  of  self-executing  laws,!!.  199. 

—  The  principle  of  establishing,  for  essen- 
tial services,  though  voluntarily  rendered, 
i.  340. 

—  for  public  services — ^Burke's  plea  for  the 
employment  of  the  public  domains  in,con- 
troverted,  v.  284-286. 

Reynold's — Sir  Joshua— Reminiscences  of, 
X.48. 

noticed,  v.  301. 

Reynoso— Don  Felix  Jostf.  His  work  in 
favour  of  an  upper  house  in  Spain,  viiL 
467. 

Rhetoric — Its  etymology,  origin,  and  mo- 
dem acceptation,  compared  with  those  of 
grammar,  viii.  91-93  n. 

—  Ends  pursued  by  the  writers  on,  ii.  379- 
380. 

—  Too  often  substituted  for  logic,  in  legis- 
lation, viii.  509. 

Bhyme — ^flxes  itself  on  the  memory,  by  the 
association  between  import  and  sound, 
viii.  229. 

Rhythm — application  of  melodiousness  as  a 
property  of  language,  to,  viii.  306.  - 

Ricardo— David — ^Account  of,  x.  498. 

Letter  to,  x.  49& 

casually  noticed,  x.  468,  484,  533. 

Rich— The.  Felicity  does  not  rise  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  property  of,  its  principal  ele- 
ments being  common  to  aU  classes,  ix. 
15-17. 

More  the  enemies  of  the  poor  than 

the  poor  are  of  them,  ix.  143-144. 

Reasons  why  they  are   less  moral 

than  the  poor,  x.  519. 

Treasure  of,  an  insurance  office  to 

the  indigent,  ix.  34. 

Richards — Chief  Baron,  noticed,  v.  355, 356. 

Richardson— ^udge— Opinion  of,  x.  571. 

Richardsott^Samuel— Novds    of.      Bent- 
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ham's  remiaisoenoes  of  reading,  in  his 

boyhood,  z.  21, 22. 
Riches — ^Aptitnde,  moral  and  inielleetnal, 

for  the  exercise  of  political  power,  sinks 

instead  of  rising  with,  ix.  110-113. 
—  Their  tendency  to  reduce  the  motives  to 

exertion.  It.  364-365,  374-375. 
Richmond — Dnke  of,  (tiie  third,)  connexion 

of,  with  a  negotiation  between  Lord  North 

and  the  Rockinghams,  x.  102-103. 
Probable  reason  for  his  support- 
ing nniyersal  sufflrage,  ili.  527,  534. 
His  pamphlet  on  nniyersal  snf- 

rage,  iii.  446. 

Visit  of,  to  Bentham,  x.  60. 

His  opini<Hi8  on  Radical  Reform,. 

iu.  458, 461,  467. 
Rickman — 'Mi,    His  preliminary  remarks 

on  the  Population  Retoms,  noticed,  iii. 

583-584  n. 
-—  —  Praise  of  his  Population  Returns,  t. 

411. 
Ridicule— Pieserration  of  parties  wronged 

from,  in  courts  of  justice,  iL  114. 

—  Dangerons  effect  of  intfodudog  in  legis- 
latiye  proceedings,  iL  366. 

—  employed  against  reformers  to  protect 
abuses,  y.  96. 

—  Tendency  to  hold  as  libel,  y.  110-111. 
Riego— Testimony  to  his  services  to  Spain, 

viii.  467. 
Riflemen — ^Reasons  why  they  are  not  more 

generally  employed  in  warfiure,  ix.  898. 
Bight — a  word  requiring  special  expositiott 

irhen  used  in  law,  v.  418. 

—  as  the  converse  of  duty,  L  292-293. 

—  must  correspond  to  obligation,  vi.  294  n. 

—  that  the  law  gives  none  without  a  re- 
medy— a  quibble,  i.  186 ;  vi.  148. 

—  The,  of  the  supreme  power  to  make  laws, 
considered,  i.  283-292. 

—  Confhsion  of  the  adjective  with  the  sub- 
stantive, ii.  523. 

—  Use  of  the  substantive,  implies  the  jus- 
tification of  violence  in  &vour  of  what  it 
is  employed  to  support,  ii.  522-528. 

Right  iod  wrong— meaning  of  the  terms, 

l2/ 
The  various  systems  regarding, 

reducible  to  the  principles  of  sympathy 

and  antipathy,  i.  8. 
Rights,  as  the  counterpart  of  obligations, 

i.  301-302,  338. 

—  as  the  counterpart  of  obligations,'  with 
reference  to  procedure,  ii.  1&-17. 

—  Use  of  viewing,  as  the  counterpart  of 
obligations^  iiL  293. 

—  as  the  counterpart  of  obligations  — 
Analysis  of  the  sources  of,  in  tiie  Intro- 
duction to  the  Constitutkmal  Code,  ix. 
18-19. 

—  to  the  services  of  others,  L  388-340. 

—  Fallacy  of  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  bom,  and  remain  equal  in,  iL  498-499. 


Bights-^PM^le  ready  eiioni^  to  watch  their 
own,  without  a  Declaration,  ii.  611. 

—  the  fruit  of  laws,  iL  528. 

—  as  distinguished  from  property — Sieyes* 
doctrine  as  to  equality  in,  oonaidersd,  ii. 
533. 

—  Laws  oomseming;  their  relation  to  those 
oonceming  offences,  obligations,  and  ser- 
vices, iii.  158-160. 

—  Connexion  of,  with  serviees,  iii.  180. 

—  as  a  general  titie  of  the  civil  code,  iiL 
181-186.  DiviBion  from  diversity  of 
source,  181.  Division  from  diversity  of 
objects,  ib.  Division  from  subjects  upon 
which  exercised,  181-182.  Division  from 
extent  of  field — ^private  and  political,  182. 
Division  from  the  person  in  whose  fikvour 
exercised — personal  and  fiduciary,  ib. 
Division  from  divisibility — integral,  fi»o- 
tional,and  concatinated,  ib.  Subdivision 
of  integral — occupation,  exclusion  of 
others,  disposition,  and  transmission,  ib. 
Limitations  of  rights  of  occupation,  182- 
183.  Right  of  aUenation,  183.  Acts 
the  measure  of  rights,  184.  C<mftision8 
in  the  Roman  division  into  ri^ts  of  p«r^ 
sons  and  rights  of  things,  ib.  Confrision 
as  to  rights  independent  of  the  Laws,  184- 
185.  Table  of  Divisions  of  Rights,  185. 
Principal  heads,  ib.  Rights  over  thingsy 
ib.    B^ts  over  persons,  185-186. 

—  Collative  and  ablative  events,  with  re- 
lation to,  iii.  186-190.  Discovery,  186. 
Possession  of  productive  things,  ib.  Pos- 
session of  a  receptacle,  ib.  Amelioration, 
ib.  Fortuitous  obliteration  of  distinctive 
character,  186-187.  Private  disposition, 
187.  Diiqposition  by  the  magistrate,  ib. 
Judicial  seizure,  ib.  Ooonpation  of  thing 
abandoned,  ib.  Testament,  ib.  Nomina- 
tion to  and  dismission  from  oflloe,  ib. 
Contract,  ib.  Possession,  187-189.  Con- 
siderations as  to  nomenclature,  and  use 
of  the  word  Titie,  189-190.  Table  of 
eoUative  events,  190. 

—  Exposition  of  the  term,  with  reference 
to  a  Universal  Code,  iu.  217-221.  Efll- 
cient  causes  of,  in  absence  of  and  presenoe 
of  obligation,  217-218.  A  fictitious  en- 
tity, 218.  ESbct  of  using  the  terms  na- 
tural, moral,  and  political,  with,  ib. 
Political  the  only  proper  qualification  to, 
ib.  Confrision  of  a4j«ctive  with  substan- 
tive, ib.  Violence  produced,  218-219. 
Reason  why  rights  should  be  constituted 
is,  because  they  are  useful,  and  originally 
there  were  none,  219.  True  origin  of 
Governments — habits  of  obedience,  ib. 
Limits  of  obedience,  ib.  Uses  that  have 
been  made  of  frdladous  appei^  to  rights^ 

220.  Foundation  of  support  of  ri|^ts  on 
utility,  220-221.    Different  kinds  of  right» 

221.  Law  their  foundation,  ib. 
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RightB^Predieted  distiulMiice  to»  from  co- 
dificaiion,  answered,  iT.  459-460. 

—  of  indlTidnalfl — ^isnposBible  to  discoTeryin 
fingland,  from  inoognoeoibUity  of  the  la ws, 
Y.  647. 

—  Aa  expresrion  applied  to  imezplained 
and  fiotitions  entities,  Ti.  9  n. 

—  Application  of  preappointed  eyidence  to, 
▼i.  60,  508. 

—  Ne  w— Natare  and  desoription  of,  vi.  8  n  :^ . 

—  Secorities  a  preferable  term  to,  in  oon- 
stitntional  dooumente,  yiil.  557. 

—  Impresoriptible— Fallacy  and  mischief  of 
the  expression,  ii.  500-502.  Presume  some- 
thing anterior  to  GK>Temment,  and  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  it,  500.  Dependence 
of  rights  on  GrOTemment,  501.  Natural 
effect  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  laws,  ib. 
Real  origin  of  GoTcnunents,  501-502. 

—  and  obligations  attached  to  different 
priyate  conditions,  i.  34^358. 

—  and  Powers— Definition  of,  and  refer- 
ence to  obligations,  i.  105-106  n. 

—  Declaration,  Bill,  or  Petition  of.  See 
Bill  of  Rights;  Petition  of  Rights. 

—  Dedarations  of,  during  French  ReToln- 
tion — ^Examination  of,  ii.  489-529.  See 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

—  French  declarations  of— Allusions  to  the 
doctrines  of,  i.  358 ;  iiL  218-220. 

—  Declaration  of,  as  proposed  by  Sieyes — 
Observations  on,  ii.  530-534. 

—  Declarations  of— Letter  to  Brissot  against 
the  principle  o^  x.  214-215. 

—  Essential — Fallacy  of  declarations  of,  ii. 
521-524. 

Rigorists  and  Liberals — ^their  disputes  con- 
cerning eyidence,  yi.  145-148. 
Riot— Character  of  the  offence  of,  i.  369. 

—  Provisions  for  the  suppression  of,  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  617. 

Riot- Act — Inconyenience  of  reading  the,  i. 

370. 
Riots — Proper  methods  of  dispersing,  i.  370- 

371. 

—  aggrayated  by  rash  interference,  ii.  311. 
Risk — The  price  of,  considered  in  all  com- 
mercial and  pecuniary  transactions,  i.  387. 

Rites — Religious — How  far  the  exercise  of, 
should  be  protected  from  molestation,  iL 
514-515. 

Rivadavia — Notice  of,  x.  500. 

—  Letter  to,  X.  513-514. 

—  Account  of  the  Presidency  of,  by  Gene- 
ral Miller,  xi.  16. 

—  Casual  mention  of,  x.  566. 
Robbery— Nature  of  the  offence  of,  i.  118. 

—  A  general  equalization  of  property  would 
be,  i.  361. 

—  Examination  of  the  circumstances  which 
encourage  and  discourage,  i.  70-71. 

—  Elements  of  the  dangerous  nature  of,  i.  75. 
Roberts — ^Dr,  a  naturalist — Visit  by  Bent- 
ham  to,  X.  46. 


Robespierre  noticed,  x.  259. 

Robinson — John,  (Lord  Bipon,)  noticed,  v. 
352,368,377;  ix.  293. 

Robinson  Crusoe — Bentham's  reminiscences 
of  reading,  in  his  boyhood,  x.  21. 

referred  to,  vii.  94. 

Robinson — William  Davis.  His  work  on 
the  Mexican  Reyolution  quoted  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Junctiana  Proposal,  iL 
561-563. 

Rocha — ^Dr.  His  translation  into  Portu- 
guese, of  the  tract  on  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  viii.  482. 

Rochefoucauld — Liancourt,  Duke  de — Let- 
ter from  Lord  Lansdowne  to,  vrith  his 
opinions  on  Bentham,  x.  226-227. 

Communication  of  the  news  of 

the  murder  of,  x.  285-286. 

Casual  notices  of,  x.  212,  219, 

237,  262, 280,  316,  379;  xi.  75. 

Rochefoucault  noticed,  i.  49  n  f. 

Rochester — (John  Wilmot,)  Earl  of,  noticed, 
y.  202. 

Rockets  compared  vrith  cannon  as  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  ix.  349-350  n. 

Rockingham — Marquis  of,  noticed,  v.  283, 
301;  X.214. 

An  account  of  an  overture  by 

Lord  North  to,  x.  102-103. 

Rodios — ^P.  6.,  Secretary  of  the  provisional 
goyemment  of  Greece — Correspondence 
vrith,  on  form  of  Goyemment  for  liberated 
Grreece,  iv.  583. 

Roebuck — J.  A. — Mention  of,  xi.  81. 

Roget,  Di^-Letter  from,  on  the  preparation 
of  Nitrous  Oxide  gas,  x.  342-343. 

Correspondence  vrith,  on  the  practica- 
bility of  a  frigidarium  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  x.  346-350. 

Mention  of,  x.  186. 

Roland  de  la  Platiere — Letter  of,  with  the 
announcement  of  Bentham's  being  made 
a  French  citizen,  x.  281. 

Rolls — Master  of— Proposed  absorption  of 
the  court  of,  in  the  cJiancery,  y.  553-563. 

—  Master  of— origin  and  jurisdiction  of,vi. 
423. 

Romans— (Ancient)  Prostitution  among  the, 
i.  546  and  n. 

—  Ferocity  of,  nourished  by  gladiatorial 
shows,  &c,  i.  562. 

—  Frequent  revolts  of  governors  among, 
and  the  reasons,  i.  572. 

—  Honorary  rewards  for  merit  among,  ii.  218. 

—  Pernicious  ambition  of  the,  ii.  218. 

—  Moderateness  of  pay  of  military  com- 
manders among,  compared  with  the  Bri- 
tish system,  ix.  378. 

—  Absence  of  duelling  among,  promoted 
assassination,  i.  543. 

Roman  Catholics.    See  Catholics. 

Roman  Law — Intentionality  and  conscious* 

ness,  according  to,  i.  45  n  ||> 
Period  of  majority  by,  i.  79. 
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Roman  Law — Legitimatio  per  tubiequefu 
matrimonium  of,  i.  128  n  *. 

Want  of  method  in  the,  L  139  n.* 

as  to  compenBation  to  snfferers  from 

offences,  i.  373. 

Indioative  eyidenoe  acted  upon  by,  ii. 

67. 

Influence  of,  in  England,  ii.  162. 

distinguished  for  Fallacies  of  autho- 
rity, ii.  393. 

Arrangement  of  the  Books  of>  iii. 

162-163. 

Eifect  of  counting  slayes  as  things 

by,  iii.  177. 

Diyision  of  things  in,  iii.  178. 

DiTision  of,  as  to  rights  of  persons 

and  rights  of  things,  criticised,  iii.  184. 

Nomenclature  of,  as  to  contracts, 

criticised,  iii.  189-190, 191. 

A  leaning  to  the  practice  of,  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Mary,  y.  632. 

System  of  extraction  of  evidence  un- 
der, Ti.  32  n. 

Cross-examination  and  confrontation, 

in  eridence,  according  to,  ri.  33-34,  601- 
604. 

Deposition  according  to,  Ti.  36-37. 

Affidavit  evidence  according  to,  ri.  38. 

Examinations  by  commission  derived 

from,  vi.  114. 

Scientific  evidence  according  to,  vi.  229. 

Attempts  of,  to  express  degrees  of 

probative  force,  vi.  230-231. 

Forgery  ranked  by,  under  the  erimen 

/<iW,vi.247; 

The  dolus  of,  a  peculiarity,  vi.  248. 

Culpa  and  temeritas  according  to,  vl. 

249  nf. 

Defects  of,  in  punishment  for  false 

testimony,  vi.  302. 

The  oaths  in,  vi.  322-323. 

Judges    sole  examinants    in   high 

crimes  according  to,  vi.  346. 

Errors  of,  in  respect  to  publicity  and 

privacy  in  judicature,  vi.  372-380.  See 
Publicity. 

Method  of  authenticating  depositions 

by,vi.417. 

Local  judicatures  of,  vi.  430  n  +. 

Examinations  under,  are  only  em- 
ployed in  purport,  not  in  tenor,  vi.  440. 

Mode  of  examination  of,  partakes  of 

Scriptural  and  mta  toce,  vi.  444. 

System  of  reSxamination  under,  vi. 

451-464.    S^  Reexamination. 

Incongruities  of,in  respoct  to  extraction 

of  evidence,  vi.  499-601.    See  Extraction. 

Rule  as  to  carpus  delicti  in,  vii.  69n  f. 

Importation  of  equity  ftt)m,  vii.  297. 

Exclusion  of  evidence,  probably  im- 
ported frvm,  vii.  390. 

Danger  of  mendacity  from  method  of 

collecting  evidence  under,  vii.  392. 

Paucity  of  legal  fictionsin,vii.41 9-420. 


Roman  Law— GonfessoriaJ  evidence  under, 
viL  446. 

—  —  Aberrations  of,  in  respect  to  the  re- 
quisition of  more  than  one  witnessi,  viL 
626-630. 

Secrecy  of  examination  according  to, 

vii.  638-642. 

Aberrations  of,  in  respect  to  making 

some  kinds  of  evidence  conclusive,  vii. 
649-668. 

casually  animadverted  on,  i.  849 ;  ii. 

72,  83, 167  ;  iv.  460, 614  ;  v.  37, 92, 108, 
408 ;  vi.  32  n*  38, 39, 170,  396, 399, 421, 
462,466,486,  491,  492-604,  647  n ;  rii. 
69,  70,  160,  327  n,  370,  489  ;  viu.  474, 
478,  480,  638,  639,  640 ;  ix.  468  ;  x. 
681. 

Romantic — ^Application  of  the  expression,  to 
political  projects,  ii.  469. 

Rome— Church  of— whether  it  diifers  with 
thatof  England  on  infUlibility,  v.210-21 1. 

The  dispensing  power  of,  as  an 

instrument  of  Priestcraft,  v.  223-224. 

Rome — History  of.  Evil  principles  incul- 
cated in,  i.  318. 

Romilly— ^r  Samuel — how  the  author's 
friendship  vrith,  was  formed,  i.  249. 

His  testimony  in  favour  of  Lord 

Eldon  disputed,  v.  370-371. 

Notice  of,  i^m  Bentham's  remi-j 

niscences,  x.  186. 

His  opinion  on  the  work  on  Politi- 
cal Tactics,  X.  199-201. 

Account  by,  of  the  forms  of  Ptoee- 

dure  of  the  British  Parliament,  for  the 
use  of  France— Discussion  on  tiie  assis- 
tance given  by  Trail  and  Wilson  in  pre- 
paring it,  X.  213-214. 

Specimen  of  his  style  compared 

with  Bentham's,  x.  226. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Bride- 

weU  by,  X.  294-296. 

Correspondence  with,  as  to  the  pro- 
posal of  exposing  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Panopticon, 
X.  399-400. 

Letter  of,  from  Edinburgh,  on  the. 

state  of  the  Scottish  Judicatories,  and 
plans  for  reforming  them,x.  421-422. 

Letter  to,  on  the  subject  of  the 

proposed  alterations  in  the  Courts  of  Scot- 
land, x.  423-426. 

His  advice  against  printing  the 

art  of  packing  Juries,  x.  460-461. 

His  death,  x.  604. 

Letters  from,  on  the  Panopticon, 

xi.  116,144,148. 

Letters  to,  on  the  Panopticon,  xi. 

127, 162-164. 

Miscellaneous  Letters  from,  x. 

195,  264,  287,  288,  362-368,  403-404, 
420,  431-432. 

Miscellaneous  Letters  to,  x.  433- 

424. 
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Romilly — Sir  Samael — casually  notioed,  i. 
247 ;  ii.  283  n ;  iii.  469  ;  It.  479,  530, 
566,  567  ;  T.  357,  562  ;  x.  62,  228,  249, 

1 263,  277, 280,  322,  347,  362,  382,  396, 
397,  399,  428,  433,  440,  457, 471,  472, 
478  ;  xi.  81, 128,129, 131,  133, 137. 

Romilly — Lady,  noticed,  x.  187. 

Rooke — Mr  Justice,  noticed,  Tii.  430. 

Root — Square  and  cube — difficulty  of  ma- 
thematical students  acquiring  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of,  viii.  179-180. 

Rope-making  sa  an  employment  for  prison- 
ers in  a  penitentiary,  discussed,  iv.  102. 

Rose — Sir  George — Character  of,  x.  308. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  on  the 

Globe  Lnsurance  Company,  x.  334-335. 

Correspondence  with,  on  the  An- 
nuity-note Project,  X.  359-361. 

Defence  of  Economy  against,  t. 

303-328. 

Adyertisement  to  "'Defence,*'  &c., 

against,  admitting  his  economy  in  prac- 
tice, y.  302. 

Introduction    to   Defence,  &c., 

against,  y.  302-303. 

Opinions  of,  controyerted,  ySz.  5 — 

That  the  yastness  of  the  whole 

public  expenditure  is  a  reason  for  not 
curtailing  small  parts  of  it,  y.  303-305. 

That  the  decayed  aristocratic 

families  should  be  proyided  for  at  the  na- 
tional expense,  y.  305-307. 

on  the  insufficiency  of  official 

incomes  as  remuneration,  y.  307-308. 

— on  the  claims  which  official  men 

haye  to  establish  fortunes  for  their  fiuni- 
lies  at  the  public  cost,  y.  308-310. 

on  the  necessity  of  tempting 

men  from  luoratiye  professions  by  high  re- 
muneratioii  for  public  serrices,  y.  310- 
313. 

that  money  is  the  only  thing 

which  public  seryants  can  be  presumed  to 
hold  yaluable,  y.  313-314. 

that  money  the  only  stimulus 

to  official  exertion,  y.  314-316. 

that  high  remuneration  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  official  dignity, 
y.  316-318. 

on  Mr  Pitt's  contracting  debts, 

y.  318-322. 

on  getting  rid  of  official  in- 
fluence, y.  323-324. 

—  —  —  His  communication  with  Bent- 
ham  on  the  Protest  against  law  taxes, 
ii.  582. 

Conduct  of,  as  to  the  Panopticon 

Penitentiary,  XL  103, 115-116, 164-165. 

Correspondence  with,  on  the  Pan- 
opticon Penitentiary,  xi.  116-118. 

•— casually  noticed,  iii.  119  n,  435  ; 

iy.  204,  206,  263  ;  y.  268  ;  yiii.  469  ; 
X.  250,362,  363,  873,  391-304  ;  xi.  118, 
124,131,135. 


Roses — Wars  of  the — ^their  effect  on  the 
liberties  of  Parliament,  iii.  514. 

Rosenkampff— M.  De— noticed,  x.  406-407, 
542-543. 

Ross— Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in  his  youth, 
X.46. 

Rosslyn — Lord.    See  Wedderbum. 

Rotation— Application  of  the  principle  of, 
to  goyeming  bodies,  i.  572-573. 

Rotten  Boroughs — Note  as  to,  in  the  Com- 
mon-Place Book,  X.  141. 

Rousseau — Incident  of  his  prosecution  of 
Saurin,  yii.  34. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  182,  341, 431,  464; 
iy.  64;  x.443. 

Rowing  as  a  punishment,  i.  438. 

Royal  assent  to  Bills— Formula  of,  ii.  373. 

Royal  Institution — Adyantages  of  the,  ii. 
260. 

System  of  instruction  in,  compared 

with  that  of  Chrestomathic  school,  yiii.  21 . 

Ruggles — Mr.  His  Poor  Law  Projects  no- 
ticed, yiii.  367-368;  xi.  103. 

Rule— Meaning  of  a,  in  connexion  with  the 
word  order,  ix.  222-223. 

—  Definition  and  application  of  a,  iii.  215. 
Wherein  distinguished  ftom  aprinciple,ib. 

Rule — Good  and  Bad — the  elements  of, 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  46-64.  Misrule,  con- 
sisting of  oppression  and  depredation,  46- 
47.  Will  haye  place  in  eyery  goyemment 
where  the  arrangements  allow  of  a  few 
consulting  their  own  interest  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  mass,  47.  Therefore  in  all  but 
democracies,  ib.  Elements  of  the  power 
of  goyemment,  are  intimidation  and  remu- 
neration, 47-48.  In  good  rule,  the  small- 
est amount  possible  of  both  employed,  48. 
Power  an  element  of  reward  as  well  as 
wealth,  ib.  Corruption  and  delusion,  ele- 
ments in  bad  goyemment — ^not  in  good, 
ib.  Groyemments  diyided  into  seyen 
species — the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic, 
the  democratic,  and  the  mixtures  of  these, 
48-49.  In  a  monarchical  mixed  goyem- 
ment, perpetual  desire  corruptly  to  exer- 
cise patronage,  ib.  Outline  of  securities 
against  this,  ib.  Problem — to  leaye  the 
power  of  doing  what  is  beneficial,  and 
remoye  that  of  doing  what  is  detrimental, 
ib.  Doctrine  of  counterforces — Possibi- 
lity of  applying  them  eyen  in  absolute 
monarchies,  50.  Susceptibility  to  the  ya- 
rious  sanctions,  5 1 .  Two  kinds  of  respon- 
sibility spoken  of— the  one,  real  responsi- 
bility to  the  sanction;  the  other,  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  which  may  be  ts^en 
from  one,  ib.  Where  there  is  the  latter 
responsibility,  howeyer,  the  former  is 
weakened,  and  the  power  of  maleficence 
in  reality  raised,  5 1  -52.  Hence  the  weak- 
ness of  responsibility  in  a  monarchy,  52. 
To  moral  responsibility  to  the  Pnblic-opin« 
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ion  Tribunal,  all  goyemments  more  or 
less  responsible,  52-53.  For  bringing  into 
action  the  force  of  the  Pablio-opinion 
Tribunal,  evidentiary  and  commentatiTe 
matter  requisite,  53.  Efforts  to  suppress 
their  production  indicate  maleficence,  ib. 
Opponents  of  censure  the  protectors  of 
misgOYemment,  ib.  Cases  in  which  de- 
famation or  disclosure  really  is  mischiey- 
ous,  ib.  In  other  cases,  outcries  against 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  at- 
tempts at  suppression,  predicate  mis- 
government,  43-54.  The  protection  and 
redress  which  a  firee  press  gives  to  the 
feeble,  54-55.  Means  of  keeping  down 
the  press — license  and  prosecution:  for- 
mer the  more  efiicacious,  55.  Effect  of 
taxing  is  to  supply  only  the  kind  of  press 
which  the  rich  use,  ib.  A  restricted  press 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  defiunation 
verbally,  as  it  affords  no  means  of  answer- 
ing, 55-56.  Effect  of  restrictions  in  pro- 
ducing hatred  against  the  government, 
56,  No  presumption  against  a  govern- 
ment that  restricts  the  press  is  too  severe, 
ib.  Mischievousness  of  that  arrogance  of 
superior  wisdom  in  rulers,  which  forbids 
criticism  of  their  acts,  57.  Especial  mis- 
chievousness when  mixed  with  &nati- 
oism,  ib.  Inferences  from  indiscriminate 
suppression  of  false  and  true  reports,  57- 
68.  The  necessity  of  there  being  coer- 
cive power  in  governments,  and  the  miii- 
tation  of  this  against  the  security  of  the 
people,  58.  The  smaller  it  can  be  made, 
the  better,  ib.  Badness  of  neighbouring 
governments  has  an  evil  influence,  58-59. 
Fictions  of  Law — inventions  of  misgovem- 
ment,  59.  Tabular  comparison  of  the 
'  elements  of  aptitude  of  good  government, 
as  compared  with  the  Government  of 
England,  59-60.  Defence  of  the  system, 
that  it  is  the  same  it  has  always  been, 
answered;  the  elements  of  power,  and 
especially  the  army,  increased,  60.  When 
the  evils  exposed,  recourse  had  to  the 
boast  of  purity  of  motive,  60-61.  The 
assertion  its  own  contradiction,  61.  Evil 
produced  in  fostering  this  spirit  by  landar 
tory  Biographies,  &c.,  61-62.  The  la- 
bouring classes,  who  are  the  really  bene- 
ficent, get  none  of  the  praise,  62.  Looked 
at  with  disgust  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty, by  those  who  are  doing  them  in- 
jury, ib.  Minimization  of  confidence  in 
governors  recommended,  ib.  Difficulty 
ik  balancing  power,  so  as  to  leave  what 
usefhl,  and  remove  what  maleficent,  62- 
68.  United  States  an  illustration,  63. 
Arrogation  of  purity  of  motive  not  neces- 
sary there,  63-64. 

Rule  to  show  cause — Motion  for,  vi.  477. 

Rules — Fixed.  The  employment  of,  a  pro- 
tection in  all  exercises  of  power,  i.  576. 


Rules  of  prisons— reference  to,  t  432. 

—  of  court — Plan  for  judge  making,  sub- 
ject to  disallowance  by  Grown  or  either 
House,  ui.  367-371. 

—  fixed  and  inflexible — Impropriety  of, 
in  judicature,  ii.  31-32.  Substitution  to 
them,  32. 

—  General,  not  applicable  to  probative 
force  of  circumstantial  evidence,  vi.  50-53. 

—  unbending  in  evidence — Superiority  of 
cautionary  instructions  to,  vi.  151-152. 

Rules  of  law  founded  on  erroneous  inferences 
from  circumstantial  evidence,  vi.  53-57. 

characterized   as   legislation   by 

Judges,  il.  121. 

fictitious    law    manufactured   by 

Judges  and  reporters,  iv.  484-486. 

Rulers — Effect  of  giving  to,  greater  legal  se- 
curities than  to  individuals  at  large,ii.  121. 

—  Manner  in  which  oppression  by,  is  met 
by  the  Public-opinion  Tribunal,  viii.  562. 

Rumford— Count,  noticed,  viii.  426;  x.  390. 
Rumour — a  ground  of  punishment  in  eccle- 
siastical practice,  vi.  493-494. 
Rush — Richard — Correspondence  with,  as 

to  the  existence  of  Libel  Law  in  the 

United  States,  x.  512-513. 

Letter  to,  x.  533-534. 

noticed,  xi.  40. 

Russell — Lord  John— Vague  expressions 

employed  by,  against  lUdical  Reform, 

examined,  iii.  600-602. 

noticed,  x.  594. 

Russell— Lord  William,  noticed,  vii.  413. 
Russell's  Forms  of  Process  quoted,  vii.  222- 

224. 
Russia — Punishments  by  mutilation  in,  i. 

417. 

—  Servile  punishments  in,  i.  439. 

—  Ranks  of  nobility  in,  ix.  87. 

—  Habits  of  the  nobility  of,  x.  159. 

—  Improvement  of  the  nobility  of,  L  569. 

—  Reformation  in  Government  of  Provinces 
of,  i.  571. 

—  Correspondence  with  the  Emperor  of, 
on  codification,  i  v.  5 1 4-528.  Letter  offer- 
ing a  code,  514-515.  Answer,  stating 
that  the  commission  on  the  laws  would 
take  cognizance,  515.  Present  from  the 
Emperor  rejected,  and  why,  .515-516  n. 
Reply,  showing  the  hopelessness  of  good 
results  from  reference  of  the  matter  to 
the  commission,  516-528. 

—  Account  of  Bentham*8  residence  in,  x. 
159-179. 

—  State  of  the  army  of,  x.  159-160. 

—  Dinner  parties  in,  x.  160. 

—  The  attempt  to  separate  Denmark  fii»m, 
and  create  a  war,  in  1789,  attacked  in  the 
Letters  of  Anti-Machiavel,  x.  201-211. 

—  Eligibility  of,  as  an  ally  for  Britain  in 
the  time  of  Catherine,  x.  207-208. 

—  Letter  to  Bentham,  with  remarks  on  the 
political  position  of,  in  1794,  x.  297-300. 
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Rusna — Dnmont's  nates  of  his  residenee  in, 

z.  405-410. 
—  ProgresB  of  Benthun's  opinions  in,  z. 

406-407, 408, 473,  478. 
Rutland— Doke  of-^his  pension  to  Jephson, 

ii.  384. 
Ryder — Mr  Secretary,  noticed,  z.  464;  zi. 

135. 


S 


SalMudn,  a  Russian  merehant — Account  of, 

z.  160. 
Sabbath — Instmction  that  might  be  given 

on  the,  ii.  258. 

—  Abortive  efforts  to  get  conviots  in  New 
Soath  Wales  to  keep  the,  ir.  224. 

Sabloukoff— Oeneral — Letter  from,  hoping 
for  a  code  for  Russia,  by  Bentham,  z. 
412-413. 

Letter  from,  on  Slavery  in  Russia,  z. 

420-421. 

Sacrament.  Instances  of  its  being  taken  as 
a  bond  of  union  by  assassins,  vii.  422. 

Sacred — Use  made  of  the  term,  as  distin- 
guished from  profane,  i.  506. 

Safe  custody — Provision  for,  in  proposed 
Dispatch  Court,  iii.  382-388. 

Whether  persons  kept  in,  before  trial, 

should  be  set  to  labour!  iv.  59-60. 

with  regard  to  evidence,  vii.  175. 

Safeguards  against  suspicions  evidence,  vi. 
116-119;  vii.  593-597.  Declaiation  of 
credence  from  ezhibitant,  vi.  117-llU. 
Code  of  instmotions  for  weighing  evi- 
dence, 118-119;  vii.  563-598.  (See  In- 
structions.) Recordation  of  cases  where 
inferior  evidence  received,  vi.  119  ;  vii. 
595-597. 

Sailors — ^ndght  be  trained  under  a  system  of 
Pauper  management,  viii.  421. 

—  Their  practice  of  ingraining  their  name 
noticed,  i.  557. 

—  The  importance  attached  by,  to  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  an  oath,  vi.  319. 

Saints — Practice  connected  with  the  canon- 
ization of,  ii.  220. 

Saints'  Days  in  Catholic  countries — Idleness 
produced  by,  iii.  68. 

St  Albans — Case  of.  Constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  de- 
cided in,  iv.  259-260, 268. 

St  Helens — Lord  —  Correspondence  with 
Wilberforce  and,  as  to  the  propriety  of  an 
embassy  to  France,  consisting  of  persons 

^  whose  opinions  would  not  be  inimical  to 
the  dominant  party  there,  z.  315-320. 

Correspondence  with,  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  z.  430-431. 

MlsoeUaneous  letters  to,  z.  261-262, 

305-306,  362. 


St  Helens— Lord— Casual  notices  of,z.  184, 
250,  358,  390,  399;  zi.  74. 

Letter  to,  on  the  state  of  the  nego- 
tiations as  to  the  Panopticon  Peniten- 
tiary, zi.  118-120. 

St  John — Goodyear— a  college  companion  of 
Bentham,  z.  41. 

St  Vincent— Lord— Mention  of,  zi.  120. 

Salary — How  far  it  may  be  made  a  guaran- 
tee against  temptation,  by  its  amount,  i. 
548-549;  ii.  234. 

—  How  far  it  is  a  reward  for  services,  ii. 
235-237.  Eztent  of,  does  not  increase  zeal, 
235-236.  Reason — because.it  is  not  attach- 
ed to  each  individual  official  act,  236-237. 

—  Payment  by,  inferior  to  the  contract  sys- 
tem, where  the  latter  is  practicable,!  v.  129. 

—  Smallness  of,  conducive  to  aptitude,  v. 
271-272. 

Salaries— Official— Rules  as  to,  iL  237-240. 

Should  not  consist  of  fees  or  perqui- 
sites, ii  241. 

Should  be  the  smallest  that  the  ser- 
vice will  be  done  for,  ii.  241-242. 

Nominal,  should  not  ezceed  real,  ii. 

242-243. 

Should  be  borne  by  those  who  have 

the  benefit  of  the  services,  ii.  248-244. 

Should  be  calculated  on  a  scale  to 

ezdude  corruption,  ii.  244-245. 

To  members  of  Legislature,  as  a 

means  of  securing  attendance,  ii.  324-325. 

As  an  instrument  of  bribery,  iii.  492. 

Means  of  abuse  in  connezion  with, 

iv.  131  n. 

Eztravagant :  their  tendency  to  ren- 
der the  recipients  idle,  iv.  374-375. 

of  Police  Magistrates — Observations 

on  Peel's  Bill  for  raising,  v.  328-348.  See 
Magistrates. 

means  proposed  for  their  full  amount 

being  made  public,  v.  385. 

The  system  of  in  the  Constitutional 

Code,  iz.  266-271. 

Salas — Dr  Ramon— Spanish  translation  of 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation 
by,  zi.  20. 

Sale— proper  causes  of  invalidity  in,  i.  331- 
334. 

—  Deed  of— Draft  for  a,  v.  395. 

—  Deed  of— Plans  for  brevity  and  preci- 
sion in  describing  the  subject  in,  v.  392. 

—  of  justice,  vi.  134. 

—  use  of  registration  to  the  contract  of, 
vi.  575. 

—  of  offices,  considered,  ii.  247-248. 

—  of  judicial  offices  to  qualified  persons, 
the  money  going  to  the  public  behoof — 
ezplained  and  defended,  iv.  372-378.  See 
Pecuniary  Competition. 

—  of  PublM  Offices— Letter  on  the  advan- 
tage of,  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secondary  by  the  Common 
Council  of  London,  zi.  31-32. 
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Salencj— Institation  of  La  Rosiire  de.  ii. 

231. 
Salisborj — BiarquiB  of,  noticed,  x.  250  ;  zi. 

101, 136, 137. 
Salisbury — Richard  Anthony — notice  of,  x. 

286. 
Saliflbary— The  cam  of,  in  relation  to  prison 

fees,  with  personal  characteristics,  y.  359- 

360. 
Salubrity  of  places  and  of  trades — use  of 

registered  statistics  for  throwing  light  on, 

ix.  627.     * 
Sanatory  regulations— use  of  regbtered  sta- 
tistics for,  ix.  627. 
Authority  of  the  Health  Minister  in 

regard  to,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 


Extract  froa  the  Examiner  as  to, 

ix.  648-649. 

SANcnoNS — The  four,  as  the  sources  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  i.  14-15.  The  Physical, 
tiie  PoUtical,  the  Moral,  and  the  ReU- 
gions  defined  and  distinguished,  ib.;  an- 
other division  in  a  Letter  by  the  author 
to  Dumont,  14  n*.  Etymology  of  the 
term  sanction,  1 4  n  f 

—  Origin  of  the  theory  of  the,  iii.  292. 

—  Division  of—- Uses  madtf  of,  by  the  author 
as  a  logical  arrangement,  iii.  290-292. 

—  those  which  bind  a  witness  to  the  obser- 
vance of  truth  enumerated,  vii.  569. 

—  The  several  species  of,  as  the  causes  of 
trustworthiness  in  evidence,  vi.  18-21, 
260-261 ;  vii.  394.  The  Physical,  the  Le- 
gal  or  Political,  the  Moral  or  Popular, 
and  the  Religious,  defined  and  distin- 
guished, ib. 

Sanction— The  Physical— Operation  of,  on 
trustworthiness  of  evidence,  vi.  262-264. 
Love  of  ease,  by  avoidance  of  trouble  of  in- 
vention, tends  to  truth,  262.  Application 
to  the  proverb,  that  children  and  fools 
speak  truth,  263.  The  motive  weak  and 
easily  counteracted,  264. 

Sanction— The  Moral  or  Popular— Punish- 
ments belonging  to  the,  i.  453-458. 

Operation  of,  on  trustworthiness 

of  evidence,  vi.  264-268.  Dependence  of 
mankind  on  the  exerdse  of  veracity,  264. 
More  especially  in  judicial  questions,  265. 
Counteraction  of  the  sanction  in  favour  of 
evil,  by  inducements  to  conceal  vice,  ib. 
Glasses  having  an  interest  separate  fiom 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  prompt- 
ing to  falsehood,  265-267.  Falsehoods 
that  are  supported  by  the  sanction,  267- 
268. 

Sanction— The  Legal  or  Political— Punish- 
ments of,  compared  with  those  of  the 
moral,  L  454-455. 

Operation  of,  on  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  evidence,  vi.  268-270.  Applies 
where  the  moral  sanction  deficient — ^pub- 
lic oil^ceSy  dao^  268.     As  a  cause  of 


veracity,  counteracted  by  the  punishment 
of  self-crimination,  ib.  Unfaithftalness  to 
his  trust  of  the  administrator  of  this  sanc- 
tion, 269-270. 

Sanction— The  Religious— Operation  of,  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  evidence,  vi.  270- 
276.  Propagator  of  a  religion  seeks  to 
infuse  veracity  in  followers,  270-271  •  In 
applying  scripture  to  advanced  states  of 
civilisation,  deficiencies  filled  up  from  the 
moral  sanction — ^and  any  falsehoods  that 
are  now  justified,  so  sanctioned,  271. 
Cases  in  which  force  of  religious  sanction 
has  operated  to  produce  peijury,  ib.  Pe* 
cnliarities  of  the  Mahomedan  code,  271- 
272.  Feebleness  when  not  assisted  by 
the  legal  and  moral  sanctions,  272.  Il- 
lustrations of  its  inefficaoy — solemn  de- 
clarations on  controverted  points— un- 
animity of  juries,  and  findings  under  the 
value  of  forty  shillings — falsehoods  in 
lawsuits — ^university  oaths,  27  3-274.  Ease 
vrith  which  this  sanction  counteracted  by 
any  other,  274-275.  Uses  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  applicable,  275-276. 

Arrangements  for  pointing  the  force 

of,  in  administering  oaths,  vi.  319. 

Sanctuaries  from  arrest,  considered,  i.  431. 

a  device  of  Technical  procedure, 

V.  12. 

Sand — Employment  of,  for  writing  on  in 
schools,  viii.  58. 

Sanderson — ^Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln — His 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  ii.  261. 

His  Expodtidi  of  the  Aristotelian 

Logic — criticised,  as  to  the  Definition:  the 
Uses  :  the  End  :  the  Functions :  the  Ob- 
ject, matter,  and  subjects:  the  Predica- 
ments, and  the  Post-Predicaments,  viii. 
232-236. 

The  definition  of  contradiotorinesB 

by,  impugned,  viii.  103-104  n. 

His  Logic  suggested  to  the  Author 

the  system  ^  Dichotomous  division,  viii. 
110-112. 

Character  of  his  work  on  Logic,  viii 

113. 

His  rules  for  logical  division  exa- 
mined, viii.  113-114. 

Use  made  of  his  Logic  by  the  Author 

as  a  means  of  reference  to  the  Aristote- 
lian logic,  viii.  217. 

had  correct  notions  of  the  natore  of 

Definition,  viiL  252. 

His  exposition  of  Logical  divisioa 

criticised,  viiL  255-256. 

Criticism  on  his  exposition  of  the 

Laws  of  method,  viii.  273-275. 

Alteration  of  a  reading  in  his  Logio 

suggested,  viii.  274. 

Sandwich- Lord — His  connexioii  with  a 
negotiation  between  Lord  North  and  the 
Rocking^iams,  x.  102-103. 
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Suigniiiary  pmuBhme&ts — Effects  of,  i.  442- 

444. 
Suituidep--G«nenl — Aooonnt  of,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Admiral  Mordyinoff,  zi.  33. 
Document  by  which  he  re-introdnced 

the  study  of  Bentham's  works  in  New 

Grenada,  x.  553-554. 
Sardinian  Code.    Arrangement  of  The,  iii. 

163. 

Inoompletenese  of  the,  iii.  206. 

Sannento— Senhor,  a  Portagnese  deputy, 

noticed,  z.  525. 
Sarpi — ^Panl,  noticed,  Ti.  11. 
Sasines — Register  of,  in  Scotland,  vi.  579  n  +. 
Satire — a  protection  to  the  public  when 

honours  are  unworthily  conferred,  iz.  92. 
Satirists.     The  sentiment  of  bencTolence 

weakened  by,  L  562. 

—  Censure  of  ^e  occupation  of,  ii  255. 
Satisfaction  for  the  loss  caused  by  offences 

— Nature  of,  i.  371. 

Reasons  for  the  obligation  to  make, 

i.  371. 

Siz  kinds  of,  distinguished,  i.  371- 

372. 

The  quantity  of,  to  be  granted,  L 

372. 

Advantages  of  the  certainty  oi^  i. 

372-873. 

Pecuniary,  ezamined,  i.  878. 

by  restitution  in  kind,  i.  374-375. 

AttestatiTo,  as  applicable  to  offen- 
ces arising  out  of  fidsehood^  &c.,  i.  375- 
376. 

Honorary,  for  insults,  &c.,  i.  376- 

381.  Eztent  of  the  evils  that  may 
be  committed  by  the  offence,  376-378. 
Nature  and  effect  of  duelling,  878-381. 

Proper  system  of,  in  case  of  offences 

against  honour,  i.  381-382. 

Vindictive,  ezamined,  i.  382-383. 

Substitutive,  or  at  the  ezpense  of 

a  third  party,  L  383-386.  Afaster  and 
servant,  383-384.  Guardian  and  ward, 
385.  Father  for  his  children,  ib.  Mother 
for  her  children,  385-386.  Husband  for 
wife,  386.  Innocent  persons  who  may 
profit  by  offences,  ib. 

Subsidiary,  at  the  ezpense  of  the 

public  treasure,  L  386-388. 

Relation  of,  to  punishment,  i.  394. 

as  an  element  in  the  punishment 

of  offences,  iv.  199-201. 

Satisfactive  remedies  against  offences — ^Na- 
ture of,  L  367. 

Evils  of  their  being  administered  by 

different  tribunals,  from  those  which  ad- 
minister the  punitive,  v.  531-532. 

Saurin — incident  of  Rousseau's  prosecution 
of,  vii.  34. 

Savages— The  condition  of,  i.  307. 

—  1%e  pursuits  and  amusements  of,  i.  540. 

—  Reason  of  the  credulity  of,  vii.  92. 
Savigny— -De,  noticed,  iv.  425. 


Savings  Banks  on  the  ordinary  system. 
Defects  of,  viii.  410-414.  Legislative 
amendments,  410  n. 

Plan  for,  viii,  408-417.  filw  Frugality 

Banks. 

Sawbridge — ^Alderman— his  plans  of  Re- 
form, iii.  517. 

Saz — Chevalier  de — Notices  of,  in  a  Letter 
f^om  Lord  Wycombe,  z.  311-312. 

Sazons— The  Anglo.  Inequality  of  the  pe- 
cuniary punishihents  of,  L  399-400. 

Sazony---Security  to  Protestants  in,  ii.  417. 

—  Ezpense  entitled  on  by  its  conversion 
into  a  kingdom,  iz.  89. 

Say— J.  B. — Information  from,  as  to  the  at- 
tendance of  Judges  in  France,  iz.  652-653. 

Letters  from,  z.  485-486,  499- 

500,  504, 525-526. 

Letter  to,  zi.  2-3. 

noticed,  z.  484. 

Scale  of  Ranks— The  Empress  Catherine's, 
discussed,  ii.  194. 

—  of  persuasion — ^an  infinite  one  inappli- 
cable, though  the  only  true  one,  vi.  232- 
234. 

—  Decigrade,  of  persuasion,  with  reference 
to  evidence,  vi.  225. 

—  of  trustworthiness,  vi.  167-168. 
Scandal — Impediments  to  the  liberty  of  the 

press  give  Uoense  for  the  propagation  of, 
iz.  56. 

—  a  designation  of  irrelevant  evidence  in 
equity,  vii.  363,  365-366. 

—  See  Reputation — Offences  against. 
Scantiness  as  a  defect  in  language  con- 
sidered, viii.  309. 

—  as  a  defect  in  literary  composition,  viii. 
271-272. 

Scarlet— Sir  James,  (Lord  Abinger,)  noticed, 
iii.  376  ;  iv.  447. 

Sceptre— competency  of  witness  restored 
through  the,  vii.  435-436. 

Schedule — The  use  of,  as  a  means  of  me- 
thodically describing  subjects  in  deeds  of 
sale,  V.  392. 

Scholsr-Jnry  principle,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  In- 
struction, viii.  49. 

Scholar-monitor  principle,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Clurestomathic  system  of  In- 
struction, viiL  47. 

Scholar-teacher  principle,  or  employment 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  as  teachers 
of  others — a  principle  of  management  in 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction, 
viii.  46-47.  Advantages — saves  money, 
saves  time,  increases  relative  aptitude, 
and  strengthens  in  the  teacher  his  know- 
ledge, ib. 

Scholar-tutor  principle,  or  employing  the 
advanced  scholars  as  private  tutors  to  the 
others — a  principle  of  management  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viii. 
47. 
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Sehool — Goari  of  jnstiee  oonudeved  as  a,  vi 

355-356,  365. 
School  of  Legislation — how  creatable  by  en- 
couraging the  public  to  make  Buggestions 

as  to  proposed  legislation,  and  opening 

competition  for  drafts  of  codes,  iv.  521- 

623. 
Sohool  discipline— Employment  of  reward 

in,  ii.  206. 
School — The  Chrestomathio — ^peculiar  ad- 

Tantages  of,  TiiL  11-16. 
Objections  to  the  plan  of,  answered, 

yiii.  16-21. 
Relation  of,  to  the  existing  UniTcr- 

sities  and  Schools,  Till.  21-22. 
Obstacles  and  encouragements  to,  Tiii. 

22-25. 
Order  of  priority  of  subjects  in,  yiii. 

25-28. 

Stages  of  instruction  in,  Tiii.  28-40. 

Branches   of  instruction    excluded 

from,  yiii.  40-43. 

Intellectual  exercises  of,  yiii.  44-46. 

Principles  of  management  of,  yiii.  46- 

54. 
Proposal  for  the  establishment  of, 

yiii.  54-59. 
Schools — As  places  for  the  promulgation  of 

Laws,  i.  158. 

—  Encouragement  of  emulation  in,  ii.  198. 

—  of  yice — ^Prisons  considered  as,  i.  429. 

—  The  Panopticon  system  as  applicable  to, 
iy.  37-248. 

—  Application  of  the  Panopticon  Plan  to: 
considerations  as  to  the  rigour  of  discip- 
line it  would  occasion,  and  the  facilities 
for  experiments,  iy.  62-66. 

—  Sunday — Adaptation  of,  to  a  Panopticon 
Penitentiary,  iy.  161-162. 

—  Laws  might  be  got  by  heart  in,  iy.  482. 

—  Oaths  of  Irish  Bishops  to  erect,  broken, 
y.  456. 

—  Popular'—Adyantagesof,  and  groundless 
prejudices  against,  yiii.  20. 

—  Public — Tyrannical  and  barbarous  habits 
encouraged  in,  yiiL  435-436  n. 

—  of  Justice— How  Juries  may  ftimish,  ii. 
149-150. 

Schoolmasters  acting  as  notaries,  yi.  530. 

Schoolmen — Their  mistake  in  supposing  that 
ideas  could  be  lodged  in  the  mind  other- 
wise than  through  indiyidual  objects,  yiii. 
99  n. 

Science— Fallacy  of  authority  denied  in- 
fluence in,  ii.  393. 

—  in  contradistinction  to  art,  predicates 
knowledge  acquired  by  attention  and  ex- 
ertion, yiii.  27. 

—  Impediments  to  improyement  in,  in  re- 
yerence  for  great  names,  yiii.  177. 

—  Unapt  phraseology  kept  up  in,  by  the 
experienced,  who  an  fkmiliar  with  it,  to 
the  prejudice  of  learners,  whom  it  im- 
pedesy  yiii.  182. 


Science — Unapt  nomendfttim  preseryed  in, 

from  the  unwillingness  of  adepts  to  giye 
up  what  is  obscure  and  imposing  to  the 
uninitiated,  yiii.  183-184. 

—  Inaccurate  conclusions  in,  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  all  the  causes  at  work, 
and  the  promotiye  or  obstruetiye  dreum- 
stances,  yiii  209. 

—  Advantage  of  nomenclature  to,  yL  442. 

—  Cause  of  adyancement  of,  yi.  226. 

—  Questions  in,  «re  questions  of  eyidenoe, 
yi.  208-209. 

—  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors  not  appealed 
to  in,  u.  401. 

Sciences — Proyision  for  the  cnltiyation  of 
the,  L  317-818. 

—  Inyention  in,  with  mementos  as  to  the 
impediments  likely  to  interfere,  yiii.  275- 
279.    ;S^  Inyention. 

—  those  inyolying  the  predicaments  of 
Place,  Motion,  Time,  Number,  Figure, 
and  Quantity,  yiii.  286-288. 

Science  and  Art — Reward  applied  to,  iL 
252-260.    S00Art. 

Abortiye  efforts  to  draw  line  of  dis- 
tinction between,  yiU.  26-27, 240-241. 

Specimen  of  »  newEncyclopedical 

Sketch  of,  with  a  diagram,  yiii.  82-95. 
See  Encyclopedical. 

Esny  on  nomenclature  and  classifi- 
cation in,  yiii.  63-128.  See  Nomenclature. 

The  false  notion  that  they  are  differ- 
ent not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from 
the  common  objects  of  human  pursuit, 
yiii  239-241.  ^~ 

Analysis  of  the  field  of,  yiii  282-289. 

S^  Arts.  " -^ 

Scientific  eyidence,  yi.  214. 

Nature  o^  and  relation  of  seale  of 

probatiye  force  to,  yi.  229. 

DiffBrenoe  between  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish law  as  to,  yi.  229. 

Scientific  language — Improyements  in,  yi  J 
226-227  n.  ,X 

Scientific  opinion— The  authority  of,  ii  388- 
389. 

Scio  yisited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 
Russia,  X.  151. 

Scipio— Anecdote  of,  ii.  210  n. 

—  his  method  of  eyading  pecuniary  in- 
quiry, iy.  130  n. 

Scopic — ^The  use  of,  as  a  termination  in  En- 
cyclopedical nomenclature,  yiii.  83  n.         \ 

SeoUk  Erformy  &c.— Letters  to  Lord  Gren-  * 
yille  on  the  proposed   Reform  in  the 
«dminiBtration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  y. 
1-53.    See  Session— Court  of. 

Scotland — ^The  law  of,  inimical  to  fictions, 
i  254-255 ;  y.  92 ;  yii.  327  n,  419. 

—  Nature  and  character  of  Uie  proyision 
for  the  poor  in,  i  315,  544. 

—  Law  of  diyorce  in,  i  355. 

—  Law  of  marriage  in,  i  357 ;  ▼ii  580. 

—  Cleigy  of,  characterised,  i.  544. 
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Sooiluid— RegUUfttioii  fyitem  in,  L  553. 

—  Verdieta  of  Juries  giTen  }tf  minority  in, 
u.  128. 

—  The  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  spe- 
eiftl  pleading,  as  practised  in  England,  to, 
eritieised,  iL  174. 

—  Jnrj  Conrt  in,  alladed  to,  ii.  174. 

—  Chnrdies  and  Universities  of— Salaries  in, 
eompared  with  those  in  England,  ii.  216. 

—  Practice  as  to  Lords  of  the  Articles  in, 
ii.  351n. 

—  Union  of,  with  England,  considered  in 
connexion  with  Irreyocable  laws,  iL  405- 
407. 

—  Alterations  on  the  jadicatnre  of,  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  the  Union,  ii. 
406-407. 

—  Non-existence  of  bishops  in,  iL  449. 

—  Injnstice  to,  in  respect  of  amoont  of  re- 
presentation, iiL  584  n. 

—  Law  of— Confusion  in  colonial  and  other 
administration  by  overlooking  the  exis- 
tence of,  ir.  264  n. 

—  System  of  procednre   in.  Judge-made, 

T.5. 

—  Proposed  Reforms  in — Snmmary  of  opin- 
ions on,  T.  14.  Division  of  Conrt,  ib. 
Jory  Trial,  ib.    Appeals,  ib. 

—  not  afflicted  by  the  distinction  between 
law  and  equity,  v.  41. 

—  Law  Reform  in — Resistance  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  to,  v.  154. 

—  State  of  the  Jury  system  in,  v.  175. 
Alterations  since  the  author  wrote,  ib.  n. 

—  Notaries-Public  ai,  disadvantageously 
compared  with  those  of  France,  v.  408. 

—  No  Bankruptcy  Court  in,  v.  607. 

—  Absence  ofseparate  equity  judicature  in, 
viL  302. 

—  Ceasio  bonorum  in,  vi.  181-182. 

—  Clergymen  acting  as  notaries  in,  vL 
580  n. 

—  Delays  in  the  procedure  in,vii.  221-224. 
See  Session — Court  of. 

—  Female  witnesses  once  excluded  by  the 
Lawof,  vi.  116. 

—  Forms  of  notice  or  citation  in,  vii.  253. 

—  Holograph  deeds  in,  vi.  515  n. 

—  Increase  of  jurisdiction  of  sheriffi)  in,  viL 
284  n*. 

—  Law  of,  as  to  authentication  of  writs,  vL 
122  nf. 

—  Law  of  deathbed  wills  in,  vi.  581  n. 

—  Local  courts  of,  viL  224,  598. 

—  Manner  of  swearing  witnesses  in,  vii. 
423-424. 

—  Meditatio  fligaa  warrants  in,  vi.  884  n. 

—  Nullity  of  informal  deeds  in,  vi.  517  n. 

—  Practice  as  to  pleading  guilty  in,  vL 
478  n  •. 

—  Purging  a  witness  of  partial  counsel  in, 
ViL  440. 

—  Registration  of  oontraets  in,  vi  575  n, 
579  tt  t,  581  n. 

Vol.  XI. 


Scotland— Rejection  of  tendered  testimony 
in,  ViL  895.896. 

—  Repetition  of  evidence  in,  vi.  451-452. 

—  Witnesses  kept  apart  from  each  other 
in,  vL  862  n  •. 

—  illustrative  of  the  safety  of  popular  edu- 
cation, viii.  20. 

—  Labourers'  wages  in,  oompared  with 
those  of  England,  viii.  408  n. 

—  Taxes  on  Justice  in,  ix.  528-524. 

—  Letter  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the 
state  of  the  Judicial  system  in,  and  on 
proposed  Reforms,  x.  421-422. 

—  Letter  to  Romilly  on  Law  Reform  in,  x. 
423-425.  Incompatibility  of  ingrafting 
Benthara's  larger  plans  of  Reform  with 
those  sanctioned  by  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  423-424.  Principles 
— single-seated  judicature-— judge  to  give 
an  opinion  with  his  decision — ^appeal  not 
to  stop  execution,  424.  Preparation  of 
a  work  on  the  subject,  424-425. 

—  The  great  number  of  appeals  in,  ix. 
469  n. 

—  The  fisheries  of— Letter  to  Dr  Anderson 
on  his  schemes  regarding,  x.  127-129. 

—  Inquiry  as  to  tiie  numl^r  of  convictions 
for  crime  in,  as  oompared  vrith  England, 
X.  129-131. 

—  Proposal  to  prepare  a  code  for— Letter 
from  Romilly  on,  x.  432. 

—  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  clergy  of,  x. 
478. 

Scotsman  newspaper— Notice  of  the,  x.  577. 
Scotsmen — The  decision  as  to  their  right  to 

the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  iv.  267. 
Scott— Sir  Walter,  noticed,  v.  154  ;  x.  536- 

571. 
Scribe.    See  Writer, 
Script — ^how  far  should  be  consultable  by 

vritness,  vi.  386-392.    See  Notes. 

—  Litigant  founding  on,  should  declare  his 
credence  in,  vi.  117-118. 

—  Cases  in  and  conditions  on  which  tran- 
script of  should  be  received,  vii.  143-149. 
See  Transcript. 

—  Authentication  and  De-authentication  of, 
vi.  119-128.    iS^  Authentication. 
Scription.    See  Writing. 

Scripture — Sacred — ^how&r  aflTording  a  rule 

of  action,  L  10-11. 
authorities  dted  from,  against  the 

practice  of  judicial  oaths,  v.  219-220. 
Repugnance    of  judicial    oaths  to, 

urged  in  Petition  for  justice,  v.  458. 
Evidence  for,  transmitted  evidence, 

vii.  158  n. 
not  to  be  part  of  the  Chrestomathic 

system  of  Education,  as  it  might  exclude 

some  persuasions,  viiL  40-42. 
Scrivener's   Company — Bentham's   Remi- 
niscences of  the,  X.  84. 
Sorutiniied  evidence  eompared  with  unscru- 

liniied,vL169. 

y 
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Scrutiny  of  eonduet  of  officials— Utility  of 

keeping  ap  the  practice  of,  ii.  426. 
—  Effect  of,  on  testimony,  vi.  173. 

Sonlptor— How  far  imagination  necessary  to^ 
▼iii.  76. 

Sea — The.  Liberty  of  fishing  in,  should  be 
unlimited,  i.  329. 

in  what  respects  the  subject  of  laws, 

iii.  201. 

Arrogation  of  dominion  over  by  Bri- 
tain animadverted  on,  iii.  584  n. 

Sea-Defensive  Force — ^Elements  of  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Land,iz.  333-836. 

Provision  ibr  in  the  Constitutional 

Code,  ix.  402-415.    See  Defensive  Force. 

Seal — ^what  kind  of  will  restore  competency 
of  witness,  vu.  435,  438-439. 

Sealing  deeds  in  England — Inconsistency  of 
the  rules  as  to,  vi.  516  n*.  See  Sigilla- 
tion. 

Seaman's  Code — Plan  for  giving  copy  of  a, 
to  each  registered  mariner,  ix.  412. 

Seamen— Merchant — Register  of.  Advan- 
tages of,  both  to  the  Public  and  to  the 
Seamen,  ix.  406. 

Plan  for  obviating  oppression  of,  by 

a  system  of  registration,  and  summary 
abjudication  on  complaints — ^in  the  Consti- 
tntional  Code,  ix.  409-415.  See  Defensive 
Force — Ship-board  oppression  obviated. 

Search — Things  as  to  which,  and  objects 
for  which,  it  may  be  judicially  authorized, 
ii.  116. 

Seat — Proper,  of  punishment,  i.  475-490. 

Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons — Purchase 
0^  considered,  iii.  485-487. 

Interest  of  the  Tories  and  Whigs 

in  regard  to,  as  affecting  Reform,  iii.  528- 
529. 

Method  of  vacation  of,  by  Radi- 
cal Reform  Bill,  iiL  589-591. 

Compensation  for  the  loss  of,  by 

reform,  iii.  533. 

Seclusion — How  far  justifiable,  to  keep  ac- 
cused person  or  witness  fh>m  intercourse 
or  tampering,  vi.  450-451.  See  Publicity 
and  Secrecy. 

Secondary  mischieft  dbtinguished  from  pri- 
mary, i.  69. 

Secondary  of  the  city  of  London — Proposal 
to  apply  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com- 
petition to  the  election  to  the  office  of,  xi. 
31-32. 

Corruption  in  the  office  of,  v. 

497. 

Second-hand  evidence  preferred  in  Englidi 
practice  to  direct,  vi.  108-109. 

Secrecy — Cues  to  which  it  should  apply  in 
courts  of  justice,  iv.  301-302,  817. 

-^  Abolition  of,  in  the  Foreign  department 
urged,  ii.  554-560.  Admits  fiidllties  for 
war,554-556.  Where  the  strongest  checks 
<0D  rajiiisteis  are  needftil,  Uiere  are  the 
fewest,  556.    Strength  cX  Britain  renders 


secrecy  peculiarly  inapplicable,  556-557. 
Use  of  conquests  only  to  despots,  557. 
Their  uselessness  to  the  British  peq^le,  ib. 
Absurdity  of  attempts  to  improve  tnde 
by  war,  557-558.  Use  of  secrecy  to  nou- 
rish petty  vanity  and  importance,  558. 
Popularity  of  war,  559.  Vulgar  error 
that  successful  war  enriches,  ib.  Idea 
that  it  adds  to  respect,  ib.  Use  of  the 
tenns  qplendour,  glory,  &c.,  559-560. 
Secrecy  in  matters  of  Government — Ne- 
cessity of  adopting,  unless  where  there 
is  absolute  publicity,  1.  575. 

—  Departments  and  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  which  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  210-212. 

—  Arrangements  for  securing,  in  commu- 
nications to  Government  fbnctionariefl, 
where  necessary,  ix.  329-330. 

—  Cases  in  which  it  may  be  sanctioned  in 
information  to  public  officials,  and  the  rea- 
sons, ix.  330. 

—  inapplicable  to  the  proceedings  of  re- 
presentatives, iii.  487-490. 

—  in  the  deliberations  of  legislative  assem- 
blies, considered,  with  relation  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  11.  317  n. 

—  as  evidence  of  delinquency,  vil.  47-48. 

—  Extent  to  which  compatible  with  regis- 
tration of  contracts,  vi.  580-581. 

—  of  the  Roman  system  of  examination 
considered,  vil.  538,  540-542.  See  Pri- 
vacy. 

—  when  justifiable  in  procedure,  11.  44. 

—  whether  obtainable  in  votes  of  juries  1  ii. 
132. 

—  of  accusation — Pr^udice  against,  from 
its  being  employed  to  hide  bad  laws,  iv. 
399. 

—  of  imprisonment — ^how  fax  safe,  iv.  23. 
Secrecy  of  suftage — Protective  effect  of,  iii. 

453-454. 

Reasons  for,  detailed,  ilL  487-490. 

filMBaUot. 

Plan  for,  in  Reform  Catechism, 

iii.  540. 

Abridged  statement  of  the  aignments 

for,  ix.  109. 

Secret  informations — Recourse  to,  recom- 
mended, i.  573-574. 

Secret  intercourse — Method  of  obviating,  in 
the  tribunals  projected  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  494. 

Secret  register,  in  which  reasons  for  taking 
or  reftising  objectionable  testimony  en- 
tered, vi.  97  n  ♦. 

Secret  societies — The  causes  that  give  rise 
to,  11.  292. 

Secret  service-money — Dangerous  inflnenoe 
of  remuneration  granted  out  of,  v.  287-290. 

Secret  voting — A  plan  for,  applicable  to  a 
board  or  other  small  body,  ix.  274-275. 

in  elections  and  in  legislative  bodieSy 

compared,  ii.  368-370. 
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Secrets  in  trade — Whether  the  diTalgation 
of,  should  be  required  from  a  witness, 
▼a.  347. 

—  State— how  fkr  they  justify  restriction  of 
Judicial  publicity,  ii.  44 ;  tL  368. 

—  State — should  not  be  extortable  in  evi- 
dence, yii.  348. 

Secretaxy  of  State— Patronage  in  the  hands 
of,  subject  to  the  influence  of  public  opin- 
ion, T.  345. 

Secretary  of  bankrupts  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Bill — Functions  o^  inquired  into, 
▼.  566,  572-673. 

Sections  in  statutes — Longwindedness  of, 
iii.  248. 

Want  of  numerical  reference  from 

one  to  another,  iii.  250-251. 

The  breaking  down  of,  into  parts, 

recommended,  iii.  264-265. 

Security — External.  Offences  against,  i. 
101-103. 

—7  the  principal  object  of  the  ciTil  law,  i. 
302-303,  307-308. 

—  Relation  of,  to  the  other  objects  of  the 
ciTil  law,  i.  302-303. 

—  and  equality — Opposition  of,  L  311-312. 

—  and  equality — Means  of  reconciliation 
of,  i.  312-313. 

—  Examples  of  attacks  upon,  i.  318-321. 

—  Sacrifices  of  to  security — yiz.,  by  exao- 
.    tions  in  the  way  of  Taxation,  L  313. 

—  The  certainty  of  satisfaction  for  loss 
through  offences,  essential  to,  i.  372. 

—  The  principle  of  restitution  in  kind  neces- 
sary to,  i.  374. 

—  as  an  end  of  the  Constitutional  Code,  ii. 
269-27 1 .  Against  calamity  and  hostility, 
ib.  Hostility,  either  from  open  enemies, 
or  internally  from  officials,  ii.  270-271. 

—  Criticism  on  the  declaration  of  impre- 
scriptible right  of,  in  the  first  French  De- 
claration of  Rights,  ii.  503-504. 

^~  As  one  of  the  rights  of  man — Clause  as  to 
in  the  second  lYench  Declaration,  criti- 
cised, ii.  524-526. 

—  and  Freedom — All  that  industry  requires 
of  the  GoTemment,  iii.  35. 

—  Instruments  of  ei^oyment  constitute  to  a 
nation,  as  a  fund  oouTertibie  to  defence, 
iii.  37nt 

—  Commercial  addition  to,  in  the  project  of 
Annuity  notes,  iii.  133-136. 

—  External — Offences  against — ^their  posi- 
tion in  the  penal  code,  iii.  169. 

—  UniTersal — Maximization  of,  as  an  end 
oftheUw,  iii.  211-213. 

—  of  the  person — Axioms  of  mental  patho- 
logy applicable  to,  iii.  225-227. 

—  As  an  end  of  the  distributiye  branch  of 
the  law,  iu.  293-294. 

—  Instruments  of,  in  regard  to  evidence,  vi. 
22. 

—  As  an  object  of  the  civil  or  distributive 
law,  ix.  11-13.  Applies  to  person,  reputa- 


tion, property,  and  condition  m  lifb,  11. 
Opponents — ^Foreign  adversaries,  rulers, 
and  fellow-citizens,  ib.  The  last  the  ob- 
ject of  the  civil  law,  ib.  Acts  against 
security  termed  offences,  12.  Penal  code 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  directions  of 
the  Civil,  12-13. 
Security  to  governors,  and  security  to  go- 
verned— Confiict  between,  and  difficulty 
of  reconciling,  ix.  58. 

—  Internal  and  external,  as  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  a  defensive  force,  ix. 
338. 

Security  (or  Bondsmanship) — Judicial:  pro- 
posals for  giving  all  practical  extent  to — 
forms  in  which  it  may  exist,  and  cases  in 
which  employed,  v.  501-502. 

Reasons  for  requiring  from  persons 

convicted  of  corporal  injury,  i.  167. 

for  good  conduct,  in  connexion  vrith 

Penal  law,  i.  519-520. 

Methods  of  communication,  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining,  ii.  79. 

or  friendly  bondsman,  in  Principles  of 

procedure,  ii.  103-105. 

to  Defendant  against  oppression  by 

Pursuer,  ii.  1 05-1 1 0.  See  Counter-security. 

Securities  for  appropriate  aptitude  in  the 
members  of  a  Legislature,  as  embodied  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  191-198. 

—  for  the  appropriate  aptitude  of  ministers, 
by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  316-324. 
See  Ministers  collectively. 

—  for  trustworthiness  of  evidence.  See 
Trustworthiness. 

—  Makeshift  evidence  deficient  in,  for  trust- 
worthiness, vii.  118. 

—  False,  for  the  trustworthiness  of  evi- 
dence— ^viz.  oaths,  exclusions,  &c.,  vi.  28. 

SecurUiet  cigainet  Mierule,  adapted  to  a  Ma- 
homedan  ttatey  and  prepared  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  Tripoli,  viii.  555-600. 

Note  by  Editor  to,  viii.  555. 

The  term  eeeuritiet  preferable 

from  its  clearness,  to  the  word  rights,  or 
others  generally  used  for  the  like  pur- 
poses, viiu  557-558. 

against  vexation  on  account 

of  religion,  viii.  583-584.  Perfect  liberty 
of  opinion  and  worship — ^with  protection 
to  the  predominant  religion  against  the 
offensive  public  use  t»f  o&ers,  ib. 

-— against  national  gagging,  by 

appeal  to  Public-opinion  and  the  Taw,  viii. 
584-585.  Freedom  to  express  opinion 
when  no  personal  injury  occasioned  in 
doing  so,  584.  Accusation  justified  by  its 
truth,  ib.  Liberty  of  convocation,  where 
not  productive  of  disturbance  or  injury, 
ib.  Acts  of  power  contrary  to  this  liberty, 
in  obstructions,  forcible  dispersals,  seizing 
papers,  &o.,  illegal,  584-585.  Sanction, 
in  such  case,  to  meet  force  by  force,  585. 

against  national  disarmament 
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»ad  debilitation,  viii.  585-586.  Sttnetion 
to  curj  annB,  with  eomiter  aaenrity,  to 
prohibit  armed  aaeembliefl  after  iioiiee,  ib. 

Secaiitiea  for  a  MahomedanBtater-^nfiiToiir 
of  individnalB — Geoeral  deelaratorj  view 
of,  Tiii.  586.  Enumerated  acts  against 
person  and  property,  which  are  only  to  be 
done  as  declared  by  law,  ib. 

against  secret  oonfinement,  or 

other  oppression  of  the  person,  Tiii.  586- 
587.  Intimation  and  publicity  of  com- 
mitment, 586.  Registry  of  prisons,  ib. 
Succedaneous  provisions  for  temporary 
prisons,  586-587.  Punishment  for  illegiJ 
imprisonment,  586.  Means  of  disoorexy 
of  persons  imprisoned,  ib. 

against  iignrious  banishment, 

▼iii.  587-588.  Whether  by  fbroe,  fraud,  or 
intimidation,  587.  Intimation  and  pub- 
licity, ib.  Punishment  of  contrarention, 
587-588.  Ck>nsideiations  as  to  whether 
prerentiTe  measures,  as  by  registration, 
will  suffice,  588. 

— against  secret  and  unlawfU 

h9mioide,  Tiii.  588-569.  Official  notice  of 
every  death,  588.  Arrangements  for  in- 
qniry  when  human  agency  suspected,  ib. 
Arrangements  for  a  ftall  and  fair  exami- 
nation, 588-589. 

— applicable  to  the  case  of  mys- 
terious disappearance,  Tiii.  589-590.  Of- 
ficial notification  and  registration,  ib» 

— against  extortion  of  personal 

serrice,  Tiii.  590.  Not  to  be  exacted  by 
any  official  person,  or  other,  without  a 
written  acknowledgment,  ib.  Particnlan 
of  the  document,  ib.  Occasions  justifica- 
tive  of  exaction  of  serrice — PreTention 
of  calamities,  &c,ib. 

— —  against  official  depredation. 

Till.  591-592.  Force,  intimidation,  or  de- 
eeity  591.  Imposition  of  secrecy  is  evi- 
dence of  depredation,  ib.  Receipt  by  an 
official,  of  remuneration  for  serrice  which 
he  is  not  entitled  to,  ib.  Precautions 
against  fraudulent  use  of  the  soTcreign's 
name,  ib.  Form  of  receipt  fur  emolu- 
ments, 591-592. 

— Securities  in  fkTonr  of  private 

writings  against  seixure,  iigury,  inspec- 
tion, Ac.,  TiiL  592.^  Judicial  authority,  ib. 
Precautions  against  wanton  judicial  ap- 
plication for  nuJicions  ends,  ftc,  ib. 

Chances  of  success  to  any  pro- 
ject for,  Tiii.  592-600.  Utmost  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  soTcreign  resolves 
itself  into  promises,  592-598.  Advantage 
to  the  people,  that  any  breach  is  palpable, 
and  public  opinion  may  bear  on  it,  593. 
The  advantage  of  a  wrong  being  seen  to 
be  disthictly  unlawfhl,  ib.    Witness  Mag- 

.  na  Charta,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  French 
Oiarter,  598-594.  Inducements  to  sove- 
reign's aeceptanoe^in  the  checks  not  being 


directly  on  himaeli^  but  on  officials,  594. 
Connteraotion  in  the  unwillingnen  of  a 
sovereign  to  undergo  control,  595.  In- 
ducement to  consent  in  the  greater  ulti- 
mate personal  security,  596.  Increase  of 
reputation,  ib.  Improvement  in  the  va- 
lue of  bis  property,  596-597.  Induce- 
ments arising  from  domestic  relations, 
597.  Opulence  of  the  sovereign  depend- 
ent on  that  of  his  subjects,  ib.  Increase 
of  security  will  bring  increase  of  capital, 
597-598.  Individual  and  public  em|iloy- 
ment  of  capital,  598.  Improvement  of 
the  land,  598-599.  Mines  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  599-600.  Blanufaotuies,  ib. 
Means  of  communication  and  other  publio 
works,  ib.  Fame  of  the  improvements 
would  bring  travellers  and  capital  to  the 
state,  600. 

Sedative  Function— Judges',  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  486-487. 

Sedentary  occupations — thiir  tendency  to 
limit  the  disposition  and  power  to  commit 
acts  of  violence,  iv.  143. 

Sederunt — Acts  of,  in  Scotland,  a  means  of 
Judicial  legislation,  v.  7. 

Sedition— Law  of,  considered  in  Letters  to 
the  Spanish  people  on  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  ii.  275-297. 

—  Criticism  on  the  law  of,  with  reference 
to  the  indictment  in  Rex  v.  Edmonds,  v 
241-251. 

—  Criticism  in  the  law  of,  with  reference 
to  the  indictment  in  Rex  «.  Wolseley,&c.» 
v.  255-261. 

—  Law  oi;  in  the  United  States,  v.  246. 

—  The  absence  of  any  distinct  definition  of, 
either  in  common  or  statute  law,  v.  260- 
261. 

Seditious  disposition— Jury  charged  by  In- 
dictment to  find,  as  if  it  were  an  oflbnce, 
v.  256. 

Seditious  Libel — a  creature  of  monarehy-^ 
does  not  exist  in  a  representative  demo- 
cracy, ix.  38.    See  Libel  Law. 

Seditious  Meetings'  Act— The,  ii.  295. 

Seditious  WritingB~-Laws  for  tiie  destrao- 
tion  of,  noticed,  i.  535.    See  libeL 

Sedley— Sir  Charles — ^Prosecution  of,  no- 
ticed, iL  385. 

Seducing  motives  distinguished  from  tnie> 
lary,  L  65. 

Seduction — nature  of  the  offence,  i.  1 18-1 19. 

—  Compensation  for,  according  to  Fingliah 
law,  i.  373. 

—  Inefficient  punishment  of,  in  En^^d, 
viL  35  n. 

—  Place  of,  in  the  Penal  Code,  iiL  165. 

—  Political  means  and  instruments  of,  in 
elections,  examined,  iiL  476-482. 

Segnr — Count,  noticed,  x.  264. 

Selby— The  name  of  a  schoolfellow  of  Bent- 

hun,  X.  30. 
Selby  Case    The,  noticed,  ii.  591. 
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Selden — Aneodota  by,  m  to  ontlswing  the 
King  of  Spun,  i.  518  n  *. 

—  noticed,  i.  149-150  n,  23P  n. 

Selenio— or  eimplj  meduutical  Bonroe  of 
motion,from  grafitation  towards  the  moon, 
viii.132. 

Self-acting  laws,  u.  199-200. 

Self-assumed  anthority — The  ftJlaeyof,  ii. 
411-412. 

Self-contradiotory  imwrHomK— more  readily 
belioTed  than  simply  inoredible  ones,  Til. 
111. 

Self-criminati?e  testimony — Causes  of  ex- 
clusion of,  vii.  449-451.  The  interest  of 
criminals,  449.  Political  partisans  inro- 
tecting  each  other,  450.  Ck>rresponding 
interest  of  lawyers,  451. 

•^ Pretences  for  the  exclusion  of,  TiL 

451-458.  C^elty  of  making  a  man  con- 
vict himself,  451-454.  Fox-hunter's  rea- 
son— ^fairness,  454.  Reference  to  unpo- 
pular institutions — In<]iii8ition,  Star- 
chamber,  and  High  Commission,  455- 
458. 

— History  of  the  rule  excluding. 

Til.  458-463.  Checking  iuTestigation  in 
■ecclesiastical  courts,  458.  A  contrary 
.  practice  once  in  use,  459-460.  Instance 
of  examination  of  defendant^  461-462. 
Considerations  as  to  the  history  of  the 
punishment  of  perjury,  462-463. 

Exclusion  of,  when  the  criminality 

is  distinct  from  the  cause  in  hand,  vii. 
466-468.  The  exclusion  more  pernicious 
in  this  case  than  others,  ib. 

Self-defence  as  an  extenuation  of  iiu^iT)  i* 
166-168. 

and  punishment — Relation  between, 

i.  392-393. 

Employment  of  fallacies  in,  against 

counter-fallacies,  ii.  479-480.  Should  be 
preceded  by  reasons,  and  accompanied  by 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  fallacy,  ib. 

Mendacity  allowed  to  criminals  on 

the  principle  of,  Ti.  472. 

Self-denying  ordixiaace — The,  was  the  exclu- 
sion of  placemen  from  Parliament,  iii.  531. 

Self-discrediting  testimony — Exclusion  of 
considered,  Tii.  465-466. 

Self-disseryihg  testimony — Exolusionof  con- 
sidered, Tii.  445-472  ;— 

Uses  of,  and  mischiefs  from  exdu- 

siott,  Tii.  445-449.  Foundation  in  the 
unmeaning  maxim  that  no  one  is  bound 
to  accuse  himself,  445-446.  Constitutes 
the  most  effectual  CTidence,  446.  The  re- 
jectioa  compels  recourse  to  worse  evi- 
dence, and  the  consequent  chance  of  in- 
JustiGe,ib.  Saving  delay, vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, 447-448.  Exclusion  taken  advan- 
tage of  invariably  by  the  dishonest,  448. 
Teaches  the  people  that  they  have  to  look 
for  protection  to  mendacity,  448-449.  See 
Self-criminatire ;  Self-onerative. 


Self-disserving  testimony— InoonsisteiMies 
of  English  law  with  regard  to,  vii  468^ 
472.  Admission  of  casual  notes  and 
hearsay  evidence,  468-469.  Examinations 
before  justices,  469.  Motion  for  an  in- 
formation, 470.  Motion  causes,  470-47 1 . 
Interrogatories  by  the  master,  471.  Affi- 
davits on  bringing  up  for  judgment,  ib» 
Bill  in  equity,  471-472. 

Self-incnlpative  testimony  as  evidenee  of  de- 
linquency, viL  29-45 ; — 

—  confession   and  confessorial 

evidence  defined  and  distinguished,  vii» 
29-32.  Confession  is  complete  and  direct 
evidence— confessorial  requires  inference, 

30.  Should  not  be  considered  as  amount- 
ing to  eonfessiott,  without  interrogation, 

31.  Consideration  as  to  whether,  to  be 
considered  a  oonfession,  it  shoiUd  not 
be  plenary,  or  as  particular  as  would  be 
requisite  for  conviotion  if  it  came  from  an 
extraneous  witness,  31-32. 

— extrajudicially  delivered,  vH. 

32-36.  The  Tarious  species,  with  their 
causes  of  transpiration — Conspiratoriid^ 
Confidential,  Jactitantial,  Unadvisedly 
colloquial,  Unadvisedly  exculpative,  Pe« 
nitential,  Superior-benefit-seeking,  32- 
33.  Infirmative  considerations — ^misin- 
terpretation, 33-34;  incompleteness,  34; 
mendacity,  or  false  statement  of  guilt, 
34-35.  Distinction  between  designed 
and  undesigned,  35-36. 

judicially  delivered,  vii.  36- 

38.  Unadvisedly  self-exculpative,  and 
penitential,  36.  Motives  for  confession 
considered,  37.  Ways  in  which  confes- 
sion may  be  false,  ib.  Witchcraft,  ib. 
Should  be  circumstantial,  and  particular 
as  to  time  and  place,  37-38» 

extracted  by  interrogation,  vii. 

39-44.  The  subject  in  general — delin- 
quent's eiforte  to  save  h^nself,  tend  to 
elucidation  of  his  guilt,  39-40.  Difference 
in  point  of  effect  between  extrajudiciiJ 
and  judicial,  41-44.  Advantage  of  having 
both  united,  43.  Rejection  of  this  species 
of  evidence  in  England,  animadverted  on, 
43-44. 

impropriety  of  the  exclusion  of, 

vi.  106-109.  See  Self-criminative  ;  Self- 
disserving. 

rejection  of,  tends  to  accumulate 

irrelevant  evidence,  vii.  364. 

exclusion  of,  an  admission  of 

the  iigustice  of  the  Penal  law,  vii.  34a- 
84a 

strength  of,  vL  404. 

Self-notificative  Information — Extraction  of, 
from  litigant,  ii.  43. 

Self-onerative  testimony — exclusion  of,  con- 
sidered, vii.  468.  Has  less  claim  for  ex- 
emption than  self-oriminative,  ib. 

Self-preference,  or  self-regarding  interest — 
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the  great  raliDg  principle  of  liiimaa  ac- 
tion, ix.  5. 

Self-preference — The  anther's  diecoTery  of 
the  rule  of,  x.  80-81. 

See  Interest — Self-regarding. 

Self-preservation — as  designatiTe  of  a  mo- 
tiye,  i.  54,  66,  S98. 

an  occasional  tutelary  motiye,  i.  66. 

as  a  ground  of  extenuation,  i.  79. 

Extent  to  which  it  justifies  the  in- 
fliction of  evil,  L  82-83. 

and  punishment — Relation  hetween, 

i.  398. 

Effect  of,  on  testimony,  ti.  156. 

an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mo- 
tives on  evidence,  vi.  259. 

Self-regard — The  primary  feeling,  and  the 
foundation  of  sympathy,  ix.  192. 

of  individuals— Effect  of,  on  Govern- 
ment, ii.  120. 

Self-regarding  affsction — Necessity  of,  to 
man,  X.  510. 

Self-regarding  motives — A  class  styled,  L 
56,  58-59. 

their  effect  in  connexion  vrith  the 

tendency  of  an  act,  i.  61. 

Self-regarding  interest.    See  Interest 

Self-regarding  offences  defined  and  distin- 
guished, i.  98, 100-101. 

Genera  of,  as  corresponding  with 

those  of  private  offences,  i.  1 15  n  f,  116n*, 
118ni|,  119n*,n§,  131n*. 

Characters  of,  i.  140-141. 

Considerations  as  to  time  and 

place,  with  respect  to,  i.  175. 

Subdivision  of,  iiL  167-168. 

Characters  of,  with  reference  to 

classification,  iii.  173. 

Self-regarding  pleasures  and  pains,  i.  20- 
21. 

with  the  oofTosponding  inter- 
est and  motives,  i.  206. 

Self-service  principle  in  schools-— a  principle 
of  management  in  the  Chrestomathio  sys- 
tem, viii.  51. 

Self-snppletive  flmction  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  by  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  167-170.    See  Legislature. 

of  the  Prime  Minister,  according 

to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  207. 

of  Ministers  collectively  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  231- 
232. 

Judge's,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  488-486. 

Self-trumpeter's  fkllacy— The,  ii  412. 

Selkirk — Lord.  Allusion  to  his  removal  of 
tenantry,  v.  44-45. 

noticed,  x.  484. 

SelliB^Di>~«  college  friend  of  Bentham's, 
X.  40. 

Semi-public  offences  distinguished  from  the 
other  classes,  i.  97-98. 

Divided    into    those   openting 


through  calamity,  and  those  through  de- 
linquency, i.  100. 

Semi-public  offences — Genera  of,  as  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  private  offenceSy  i. 
116nt,116n*,  118n|},119n*,nS. 

Characters  oi;  L  140 ;  iii.  173. 

Considerationsregarding  time  and 

place,  with  regard  to,  i.  174-176. 

Subdivisions  of,  iii.  168-169. 

Senate  of  United  States-— has  created  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  second  Legislative 
Chambers,  iv.  447-448. 

Senates  and  Houses  of  Peers — Address  to 
citizens  of  France  against,  iv.  419-460. 
See  Lords :  Peers. 

Sensation — ^The  philosophy  of,  represented 
by  Pathoscopic  Pneumatology  in  the  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science^ 
viii.  88. 

Sense — The  pleasures  of,  enumerated,  L 17- 
18. 

—  Pleasures  and  Pains  of,  with  the  corre- 
spondent interest  and  motives,  l  198. 

—  Organs  of.  Connexion  between  impres- 
sion on,  and  judgment  performed  in  con- 
sequence, vi.  250. 

—  Common.    Use  made  of  tiw  tenn,  i.  8  n. 

—  MoraL    Use  made  of  the  term,  i.  8  n. 

—  Common  and  moraL  Dispute  between 
the  respective  partisans  of,  vL  239. 

Senses.  Ideas  derived  from  the  operation  of 
objects  on  the,  i.  99  n. 

—  The  pains  of  the,  i.  19. 

—  Motives  corresponding  to  the  pleasores 
of,  i.  59-60. 

—  Immaterial  ideas  necessarily  put  in  the 
language  applied  to  the  olgects  of,  viiL 
327-329. 

—  Evidence  presented  to,  the  only  Und  that 
cannot  lie,  vii.  73-74. 

—  The  dispute  as  to  whether  tiiey  are 
capable  of  being  deceived,  vi.  260-261. 

Sensibility — Circumstances  influencing,  L 
21-36.  Amount  of  pain  or  pleasure  from 
given  cause  dependent  on  sensibility,  21. 
Bias  of  sensibility,  ib.  Exciting  causes, 
22.  The  circumstances  enumerated,  ib. 
Health,  22-23.  Strength,  23.  Hardiness, 
ib.  Deformity,  ib.  Knowledge,  ib.  In- 
tellectual power,  28-24.  Firmness,  24. 
Steadiness,  ib.  Bent  of  inclinations,  ib. 
Moral  and  religious  bias  and  sensibility, 
ib.  Sympathetic  and  antipathetic  sen- 
sibility and  bias,  24-25.  Insanity,  25. 
Habitual  occupation,  ib.  Pecuniary  di^ 
cumstances,  26-26.  Connexions  in  the 
way  of  support,  burden,  sympathy,  and 
antipathy,  25-27.  BodUy  temperament^ 
27.  Mental  temperament,  ib.  Radical 
frame  of  body  and  mind,  and  effbct  of  inci- 
dents, ib.  How  fiur  bodily  emoti<His  may  be 
indicative  of  mental  state,  27-28.  Sex,  28. 
Age,  28-29.  Rank,  29.  Education,  ib. 
Climate  and  nature  of  the  country,  39- 
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30  and  n.  Race  or  lineage,  30.  60- 
Temment,  ib.  Religiooe  profession,  30-31. 
How  fiur  tbe  inflaencing  cireumstanoefl  can 
be  calculated  on  in  le^slation  and  judica- 
ture, 31.  Exciting  causes  to  which  they 
apply,  32.  Analytical  view,  32-33.  Du- 
mont's  explanation  of  the  uses  of  these 
observations,  33-35. 
Sensibility — Circumstances  influendog,  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  transplanting  laws,  i. 
172-178. 

—  Circumstances  influencing,  to  be  consi- 
dered in  measuring  punisbments,  L  401. 

—  Punishments  of  the  monl  sanction  de- 
pendent on  extent  of,  i.  467. 

—  How  fkr  the  external  manifestations  of, 
indicatiTe  of  feeling,  i.  27-28. 

—  to  motiyes — Effect  of^  on  evidence,  vii. 
395. 

Sensible  objects  defined,  viii.  44. 
Sensuality — Intellectual  instruction  a  secu- 
rity against  the  effects  of,  viii.  9-10. 

—  luxury,  &c.,  as  motives,  i.  198. 
Sentence — Difference  between,  and  proposi- 
tion, viii.  187. 

—  Every  one  is  either  a  proposition,  or  a 
combination  of  propositions,  viii.  333. 

Sentences — Necessity  for  clearness  and  bre- 
vity of,  in  laws,  iii.  208. 
*  —  Illustrations  of  length  and  confiision  in, 
in  English  stotntes,  iu.  248-249. 

—  Long.  The  influence  of,  on  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  their  perusal,  v.  892,  393- 
394. 

—  Importance  of  distinctness  in  the  struc- 
ture and  limitation  of,  vi.  461. 

—  Method  of  producing  clearness  in,  viii. 
242-253.    See  Exposition. 

Separation  of  the  sexes — Provisions  for,  in 
Panopticon  system,  iv.  134-137. 

—  of  paupers — Purposes  for  which  neces- 
sary, and  means  of  attaining  with  relation 
to  them,  viii.  372-373. 

—  into  classes  in  Penitentiaries — Condu- 
civeness  of,  to  reformation,  i.  499-500. 

Separatists — Law  exempting  them  from 
oaths,  vi.  381  note  6. 

Sepoys — ^Amelioration  of  the  condition  of, 
through  the  operation  of  military  discip- 
line, ix.  418. 

—  High  feeling  among,  as  soldiers,  ix.  421- 
422. 

Septennial  act— Circumstances  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the,  iii.  546. 

Sepulveda — Senhor,  a  Portuguese  deputy, 
noticed,  x.  525. 

Sequences  of  facts — Evidence  from,  vii.  62- 
64. 

Sequestrator  in  Chancery — Origin  and  func- 
tions of  the,  iii.  350-351  n. 

—  in  Chancery — Complexity  of  the  practice 
of,  iii.  952  n. 

—  Provisional,  as  remedy  against  the  effects 
of  judicial  delay,  vii.  380-363. 


Sergeant-at-arms^Origin  and  functions  of 

the,  iu.  350  n. 
Sergeants  at  Law — Origin  of  the  fiinctions 

of,ii.  152. 
Servant— Rights  and  obligations  attached 

to  the  condition  of,  i.  343. 

—  Offenceswhich  maybe  committed  against, 
with  reference  to  his  condition,  i.  123- 
124. 

—  Responsibility  of  master  for,  in  relation 
to  satis&ction  for  offences,  i.  383-385. 

^—  and  master — Effect  of  connexion  be- 
tween, on  evidence,  vi.  160;  vii.  576. 

Servants— Swift's  directions  to,  noticed,  ii. 
383. 

—  Position  of,  adduced  as  controverting  the 
maxim,  that  all  are  bom  equal,  ii.  499. 

—  Intercourse  with,  deleterious  to  the  minds 
of  children,  viiL  12. 

—  Domestic.  Plan  for  boarding  the  chil- 
dren of,  in  industry-houses,  viii.  423. 

Service — Reasons  against  increase  of  re- 
muneration for  le]^[tii  of,  ix.  295-296. 

—  Personal — Sieyes'  views  regarding,  con- 
sidered, ii.  531-532. 

—  Personal.  Securities  against  the  illegal 
extortion  of,  adapted  to  a  Mahomedau 
state,  viii.  590. 

—  of  notice — abuses  as  to,  vii.  249-255. 
Service  Books  for  registration  of  official 

operations,  in  Constitutional  Code,  de- 
scribed, ix.  234. 

Uses  of,  ix.  235. 

Services  as  the  converse  of  obligations,  iii. 
180-181. 

—  Analysis  of  the  kinds  0^  ix.  22.  See 
Burthens. 

—  Preparatives  and  inducements  to  the  per- 
formance of,  ii.  233-235. 

—  Exemption  ftt>m,  as  a  reward,  ii.  196. 

—  as  a  general  title  of  the  civil  code— Divi- 
sion of,  iii.  179-180.  First  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  active  or  passive  fiMulties 
which  give  birth  to  them,  179.  Second- 
according  to  the  subject — persons  or 
things,  ib.  Third — corporal  and  men- 
tol,  179-180.  Fourth-^he  party,  or 
number  of  parties  employed,  180.  Fifth — 
services  arising  out  of  established  rights, 
ib.    Table  of  tiie  division,  ib. 

—  Rights  respecting,  L  338-341.  Means  of 
acquiring,  338-839.  Superior  need,  (i.  e. 
lightness  of  the  burden  in  comparison 
with  its  importance  to  the  recipient,)  339- 
840.  Claim  created  by  services  previously 
performed,  340.    Contract,  34 0-34 1 . 

—  Laws  concerning — ^their  relation  to  those 
concerning  offences,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions, iii.  158-160. 

—  Considerations  as  to  how  far  they  may 
be  remunerated  by  honours,  ix.  90-91. 

—  Gratuitous — ^Propriety  of  the  public  re- 
ceiving, fVom  eleemosynary  advocates^ 
Judges  Depute,  &c.,  iii.  342.-344. 
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Serrioas  —  Gniaitoiu  —  Bnrke'a   opinioos 

against,  controYerted,  t.  294-297. 
Serricefl — Judicial — ^natore  of,  ii.  83. 
Examination  of  applicant  for,  ii.  87- 

38. 
Warning  against  excess  in  quantity 

of,  being  demanded  by  litigants,  ii.  71. 
Serrioes— Public — Divided    into    ordinary 

and  extraordinary ;  and  the  former  into 

routine  and  occasional,  ii.  193. 
Pecuniary  and  honorary  rewards  ibr, 

iL  216-219. 
Influence  of  an  aristocracy  on  the 

ftind  for  rewarding,  iL  201. 
Burke's  estimate  of  the  extent  of 

remuneration  for,  controverted,  t.  292- 

294. 
Servility— nature  of,  L  50. 

—  Intellectual — An  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  invention,  viii.  276. 

—  slavishness,  sycophantism,  obsequious- 
ness, &C.,  as  designative  of  motives,  i. 
200. 

Servitudes — ^Expediency  of,  as  a  branch  of 
law,  i.  342. 

—  Classification  of,  iii.  184. 

Session — Court  of,  in  Scotland — Proposed 
division  of,  into  Chambers,  considered,  v. 
16-27.  The  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject,  16.  Benefits — 
dispatch,  16-17.  Economy,  17.  Compe- 
tition, ib.  Advantage  of  single-seated 
judges,  17-18.  Exemplification  in  sherifFs, 
18.  Numerousness  of  Court  of  Session 
copied  from  France,  1 9.  Bodies  of  judges 
require  high  paid  presidents,  ib.  CUef 
reason  for  keeping  up  numerously-Beated 
courts— a  large  stock  of  learned  materials 
to  be  disposed  of,  20.  Unwillingness  of 
judges  of  Inner^house  to  act  as  judges  cf 
first  instance,  21.  The  natural  system  of 
judicature  that  would  be  established 
would  be  the  resort  of  honest  men,  while 
the  present  system  is  the  resort  of  knaves, 
22.  Difficulty,  however,  of  getting  the 
technically  educated  to  adopt  the  new 
course,  23.  Approbation  of  the  Small 
Debt  Courts  by  Scottish  authorities,  24- 
27. 

Proposed  alteration  of  system  of 

pleading  in,  v.  27-29.  Danger  of  the 
multifiurious  written  matter  of  the  exist- 
ing system  being  continued,  ib. 

Proposed  addition  of  trial   by 

jury  to,  V.  29-47.  Resolutions  of  House 
of  Lords  on  the  subject,  29.  Views  of 
jury  trial — ^would  have  it  in  all  causes  in 
the  second  instance-— in  none  in  the  first, 
29-41.  {See  Jury.)  Nothing  to  be  seen 
in  proposed  plan  that  gives  hope  for  re- 
duction of  delay,  &o.,  41-42.  Would 
make  the  evils  of  jury  trial  simply  an 
addition  to  the  delays^  Ac,  of  Scottish 
pleading,  42.    General  issues  a  means  of 


abbnvistion,  bat  defective,  42-43.  Judg« 
does  not  condescend  to  l^rame  issues  in 
England,  and  of  course  would  not  in 
Scotland,  43.  Use  of  jury  trial  for  inci- 
dental or  motion  causes,  44.  Hie  means 
of  delay  likely  to  be  purohasable  by  mate 
fide  defendants,  44-45.  General  oppres- 
sion, ib.  Whether  both  Inner  and  Outer 
house  are  to  have  juries,  45.  Evils  likely 
to  be  produced  by  bandying  the  causes 
between  the  metropolis  and  provinces, 
ib.  Law  as  to  new  trials  grown  up  in 
England  through  the  suflbringB  of  liti- 
gants— ^proposal  for  Scotland  should  have 
kept  in  view  the  experience  thus  obtained, 
46-47. 

Session  —  Court  of,  in  Scotland  —  Lord 
Eldon's  Bill  for  amending  the  practice 
of,  V.  47-53.  Smallness  of  the  Reform 
proposed,  47.  Bill  not  the  work  of 
the  nominal  framer,  47-48.  Division 
into  distinguishable  parts,  48-49.  His- 
torical note  by  editor,  of  reforms  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  49  n.  Analysis  of 
the  regulations  for  the  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment, 49-50.  Subordinate  legislation, 
50.  Inquisitorial  and  initiative  autho- 
rity, 50-52.  Regulations  as  to  appeals, 
52.  The  phraseology  of  the  Bill  criticised, 
52-53. 

Correroondence  with  Romilly  on 

the  proposed  Reforms  in,  x.  421-425. 

Summary  of  author's  opinions  on 

proposed  reforms  in,  v.  14. 

Alterations  in,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Union,  ii.  406-407. 

Commission  of  inquiry  as  to  pro- 
cedure in,  and  its  resistance  to  reform,  v. 
154-155. 

Delay  and  expense  of  prooedur* 

in,  V.  154. 

Delays  in,  illustrated  in  (he  Ra- 
tionale of  Evidence,  vii.  221-225.  Sham 
representations,  221-222.  Opinions  of 
lawyers  on,  223.  Evils  not  concealed  by 
them,  224.  Alterations  since  the  author 
wrote,  221  n,  224  n.  Motives  conducive 
to  the  evils,  224-225. 

Vibrations  of  causes  in,  vii.  237. 

Sessions  favourably  contrasted  with  assises, 
vii.  237-238. 

Settiement — Law  of.  Oppressive  incidence 
of,  V.  234. 

—  Marriage— Draught  for  a  deed  o^  v. 
400-402. 

Settiements— Penal.    See  Transportation. 

Sewell — Sir  Tliomas  and  his  ftmilv.  Account 
of,  as  friends  of  Bentham's  Cither,  x.  15- 
16. 

noticed,  v.  352. 

Sewers— Authority  of  the  Health  Minister 
regarding,  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
444-445. 

Sex— Influence  of,  on  sensibility,  i.  28. 
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Sex-- Aggrayfttion  of  nmplt  emponl  iijnrj 
in,  i.  164-167. 

—  Sensibility  to  the  mozttl  aanetion  as  af- 
fected by,  i.  457. 

—  of  porsuer  to  be  entered  in  demand 
paper,  ii.  66-70. 

—  of  witness—Efibet  of  on  testimony,  vi. 
254. 

Sexes — Separation  of  the.  ProYision  for,  in 
Panopticon  arrangements,  i^.  134-187. 

—  Abolition  of  distinctions  between,  in 
succession,  proposed,  i.  335. 

Sexual  appetite — Pleasures  and  pains  of  the, 
i.  197. 

Sexual  connexions — Interest  arising  fh>m, 
as  affecting  the  trustworthiness  of  testi- 
mony, Tii.  577-581.  Husband  and  wife, 
577-579.    Concubinage,  579-581 . 

Sexual  desire  as  a  motire,  i.  50, 197, 212. 

Arrangements  for  satisfkction  of,  to 

preyent  offences,  1.  544-546. 

Reasons  why  dislogistic  terms  are 

applied  to  the  motires  founded  on,  i. 
213,  216, 218-219. 

Shadwell—Sir  Launeelot,  noticed,  ▼.  562. 

Shadwell  Police  Office— Proposed  union  of, 
with  the  Thames  Ofllee,  considered,  x. 
329-3^0. 

Shaftesbury— Lord  (the  first,)  eharaeteriaed, 
iv.  447. 

(the  second,)  noticed,  i.  8-9  n. 

Shall — meaning  of  the  word  discussed,  vi. 
230  n  t- 

—  and  will — Inquiry  into  the  reoiprocal 
use  of.  Till.  350-358.    See  Verbs. 

Shakspeare — ^would  hare  put  the  expression 
"  Rights  of  Man,*'  into  the  mouths  of  his 
bad  characters,  had  it  been  used  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  524. 

Sham  distinctions— Employment  of,  as  a 
fallacy,  ii.  451-453. 

Sham  bail— a  fiction  of  law,  yii.  284-285. 

Sham  notices — the  kind  of  called  Distringas- 
ses  animadyerted  on,yii.  221. 

Sham  pecuniary  checks,  on  delay  yexation 
and  expense,  yii.  807. 

Sham  plea — less  obnoxious  than  other  pleas, 
yiL  267. 

Sham  **  Representations "  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  yiL  221-225. 

Sham  writs  of  error,  yii.  214-216. 

Shame — Application  of,  as  a  punishment,  i. 
453-467.  See  Moral  Sanction ;  Forfeiture 
of  Reputation. 

—  Sense  of,  as  a  motive,  i.  51. 

—  Inoperativeness  of,  on  slaves,  i.  345. 

—  as  a  security  for  (be  trustworthiness  of 
testimony,  vi.  24,  326-327  ;  vii.  570-571. 
Acts  often  where  punishment  is  supposed 
to  act,  vi.  326-327.  More  impartial  in  its 
application,  ib. 

—  as  the  consequence  of  testimony— not  of 
itself  a  suflloient  ground  far  exclusion,  vii. 
408-465. 


Shaoaon— Lofd.  His  Influence  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  x.  94. 

Sharpe — Granville — Letter  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to,  X.  428. 

Shebbeare— I>r---Case  of,  referted  to,  i. 
446  n. 

Sheen— Trial  of,  notieed,  vii.  257  n  R. 

Sheffield — Lord— Testimony  of,  in  fitvour  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers,  viii.  473. 

Sheffield — Adam  Smith's  character  of,  as  an 
unprojecting  town,  iii.  27. 

Shelbume^Lord,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — 
Notices  of,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Frag- 
ment on  Government,  i.  248,  249,  252. 
Visits  Bentham,  248.  Bentham's  inter- 
course ynth  him,  249.  His  remarks  on 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, 252. 

The  Fragment  on  Government  oc- 
casions Bentham's  introduction  to,  x.  82. 

calls  on  Bentham,  x.  88. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham,  on  Poor 

Laws,  the  Fragment  on  Government,  &c, 
X.  88-89. 

Bentham's  visit  to,  x.  89-124. 

Bentham's  impression  of  the  courte- 
sies of,  X.  92,  99. 

His  negotiations  with  Lord  Chatham 

and  Lord  Holland,  x.  101. 

Account  by,  of  an  overture  made  by 

Lord  North  to  the  Rockingham  Party,  x. 
102-103. 

Letter  to,  from  Bentham,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bowood,  x.  114-115. 

Estimate  of,  by  Bentham,  X.  115-116. 

Reminiscences  of  the  character,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of,  x.  116-118. 

consults  Bentham  on  Hastings'  trial, 

X.  117-118,181-182. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  on  some 

rare  books,  x.  126. 

Letters  from,  on  Bentham's  depar- 
ture for  Russia,  x.  148-149. 

Proifers  and  attentions  to  Bentham 

on  his  return,  x.  181-182. 

Letter  from,  on  Bentham's  return 

from  Russia,  x.  183. 

Bentham's  opinion  of,  in  later  life,x. 

186-187,  565-566. 

Letters  from,  on  Bentham's  opinions 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  favour  for  France, 
Republican  opinions,  &c.,  x.  195-196. 

Letter  fh>m,  to  Bentham,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kingof  Sweden,  X.  197-198. 

attributes  the  answer  to  Bentham's 

Anti-Machiavel  letters  to  George  III.,x. 
211-212. 

Memorandum  ofa  conversation  with, 

as  to  his  political  negotiations — Fox,  Pitt, 
Thurlow,  X.  214. 

Conversation  with  Bentham  about 

Parliament,  x.  214. 

Letter  to  Bentham   on  De  Witt's 

Letters,  X.  215. 
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Shelbarne — Lord— Letter  from,  to  Mr 
Bentham,  senior,  aoknowledging  his  son's 
portrait,  x.  226. 

Letter  from,  to  the  Dnke  do  Roohe- 

foncauld,  with  his  opinion  of  Bentham, 
X.  226-227. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  charging  him 

with  having  Yirtnallj  promised  to  bring 
him  in  for  one  of  the  family  seats  in  Par- 
liament, and  not  keeping  the  promise — 
Sketches  of  the  Shelbarne  party,  and  of  the 
political  position  of  Lord  S.,  x.  229*242. 

Letter  from,  in  answer  to  Bentham's 

claims,  x.  242-248. 

Reply  by  Bentham  to,  admitting  the 

justness  of  his  views,  and  rejoinder,  x. 
243-245. 

Bentham's  account  to  hui  brother  of 

the  controrersy  with,  x.  246. 

Letter  from,  with  ijaestions  as  to  Par- 
liamentary tactics,  from  King  Stanislaos, 
X.  247-248. 

Letters  to  and  from— Visits— Pitt, 

Fox,  and  the  state  of  France  in  1791,  x. 
258-259. 

Letters  to  and  from — tn  entertain- 
ment given  by  Bentham — Panopticon — 
French  Refugees,  279-280. 

His  death,  X.  419. 

Had  to  resign  for  making  peace,  ii. 

555  n. 

Miscellaneous  Letters  from,  x.  261, 

262,  813-314. 

Casoal  notices  of,  iv.  172 ;  ix.  218  n; 

X.  42,  198,  219-221,  249,  271-273,  322, 
428,441,667;  xi.  79. 

Shelbarne — Lady— Notices  of,  x.  90,92,96, 
117. 

Her  character  and  inflaence,  x.  115- 

116. 

Her  estimate  of  Bentham,  x.  88. 

Sheridan  noticed,  iii.  533  n;  x.  41. 

Sheriff— Feadal  origin  of  the,  iii.  350  n. 

—  of  Middlesex — Notice  of  the  ftmctions  of, 
iii.  350  n. 

Sheriff-courts  in  Scotland  an  illustration  of 
the  single-seated  system,  v.  18. 

Sherifb  in  England — Anomalous  position 
and  authority  of,  v.  497. 

—  Sinister  interest  of,  in  regard  to  Juries, 
ii.  130. 

—  of  London — Anomalous  position  of  those 
who  have  attempted  reforms  in  the  mat- 
ters under  their  authority,  v.  1 18-121. 

Ships — Merchant — Considerations  on  the 
compulsory  use  of,  for  national  defence  in 
emergencies,  ix.  404. 

—  Necessity  of  judicial  authority  being 
exercised  in,  iv.  334. 

Ship-board  oppression  obviated — Provisions 
for  the  protection  of  merchant  seamen  by 
a  Register,  and  a  summary  complaint 
system — ^in  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
409-415. 


Shipley^-Jonathan— Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
— A  school-fellow  of  Bentham,  x.  SO. 

Ship-money — ^The  exaction  of  fees  in  courts 
of  justice,  compared  to  the  tax  of,  iii  339 
n  ;  V.  367,  444. 

Shipwreck — Proposal  of  honorary  rewards 
for  exertions  in  the  case  of,  ii.  281. 

Shock  to  security — Nature  of  a,  iL  270  n. 

Shops — Courts  of  Justice  oompured  wit^ 
ii.  73;  iii  36, 362  n,  v.  359. 

Shop-Books  as  evidence,  vii.  151, 167. 

Shopkeeper — Evidence  of,  to  charge  a  cus- 
tomer, vii.  123, 167. 

Short-hand— matters  to  be  taken  in,  in  pro- 
posed Dispatch  Court,  iii.  418. 

—  as  an  external  instrument  of  improve- 
ment in  a  language,  viiL  318. 

—  Aptitude  o(  for  verbatim  registration,  vi. 
412  n. 

Short-hand  Writer— an  official,  should  be  at- 
tached to  each  law  court,  vL  414.  In- 
stance in  Central  Criminal  Court,  ib.  n. 

in  proposed  Dispatch  Court,  iii.  341. 

Employment  of,  in  legislative  bodies, 

ii.  315,  326. 

Short-Lesson  Principle— in  the  management 
of  the  Chrestomathic  sdiool,  viii.  52-53. 

Siam — ^The  incredulity  of  the  king'  of,  ad- 
duced in  illustration,  vii.  95,  96,  99-100. 

Sibbald— Mr,  Letter  to,  x.  532. 

Sickness — Considerations  as  to  the  best 
means  of  providing  for,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  savings*  banks,  viii.  412. 

Siddons — Mrs,  noticed,  vi.  146. 

Sidmouth— £(m  Addington. 

Sidney — ^Lord,  noticMi,  x.  79,  136,  214, 
401. 

Sieyes — Observations  on  the  Dedaxation  of 
Rij^ts  proposed  by,  iL  530-534. 

—  His  proposed  multiplication  of  many* 
seated  judicatures,  t.  19. 

—  Noticed,  x.  316. 

Sight — Nature  of  deftcts  in  sense  of,  vL 
260. 

—  Punishment  by  inflictions  on  the  organs 
of,  i.  417. 

SigiUation — as  a  means  of  authentication  of 

contracts,  vL  515-516. 
Signs — Collections  of.    Their  relation,  when 

used,  to  the  object  designated,  vilL  336- 

337. 
•^  of  discourse  divided  into  audible,  visible, 

and  tangible,  viii.  227. 

—  Algebraic — Nature  and  application  of, 
viii.  85-86. 

—  Algebra  as  an  illustration  of  the  employ- 
ment of,  viii.  87. 

—  Arbitrary — Use  that  may  be  made  of,  in 
Geometry,  as  representing  demonstrated 
propositions,  viii.  1 66- 1 68. 

Signature— Proving  by  extraneous  witnesses 
instead  of  questioning  the  party,  vii.  448. 

—  Onomastic  and  symbolic  distinguished, 
vi.  515. 
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SigDatnre — Impediments  to  ptoving,  by  mm- 
examiiu>tioii  of  party,  iu.  416. 

Signatures  to  Petition  for  justice  and  oodi- 
ficatioiUlDBtmotionsforobtaimngyT.  439- 
440. 

Signing  judgment.  The  fiction  of,  repro- 
bated, y.  472,  525. 

Silence — equivalent  to  confession,  vii.  39. 

—  on  examination,  as  evidence  of  delin* 
qnenoy,  vii.  24-29. 

Silva  Carvalho— Joze  da — ^noticed,  z.  525. 
Simiiitode  of  bands — Evidence  from,viL  177- 

179. 
Simony — nature  and   constitution   of  the 

oJTence  of,  it  248. 
Simple  afflictive  punishments,  i.  413-416. 

—  capital  punishments,  as  distinguished 
from  simple  afflictive,  i.  441-442. 

—  and  complex — Suits  ranked  as,  ii.  80- 
82. 

—  ignominious  punishments  examined,  i. 
463-467. 

Simplicity  as  a  property  desirable  in  style, 
viii.  311. 

—  in  a  language — Estimate  of  as  a  quality, 
viii.  311,318. 

—  its  relation  to  copiousness  as  a  quality  in 
language,  viii.  309-310. 

—  of  description  as  a  property  of  punish- 
ment, i.  405-406. 

—  Advantages  of,  in  relation  to  the  fran- 
chise, iii.  464-465. 

—  Protection  oty  as  a  reason  for  the  Usury 
Laws,  iii.  8-9. 

Simplificati<m — Fallacious  objections  to,  iL 
464. 

Simply  restrictive  punishments,  i.  435-437. 

Simpson — ^Thomas — (The  mathematician,) 
noticed,  viii.  178. 

Simultaneity  as  one  of  the  Aristotelian  Post- 
predicaments,  viii.  236. 

Simultaneous  action  principle— In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  viii. 
53. 

Sincerity — ^Declaration  or  oath  of,  by  a  liti- 
gant founding  on  makeshift  evidence,  vii. 
162-163. 

Sinclair — Sir  John — Letter  from,  to  Bent- 
ham,  x.  300. 

noticed,  x.  254,  302. 

Sinecures — Involve  the  tyranny  of  extor- 
tion, and  the  turpitude  of  swindling,  v.  92. 

—  Virtual — ^application  of  the  term  to  offi- 
ces— where  a  deputy  does  the  work,  the 
clear  sum  earned  by  the  principal  is  de- 
predation, V.  380-381. 

—  connected  vrith  the  Courts  of  Law— List 
of,v.  288n. 

—  Proper  means  of  reduction  of,  a  subject 
for  a  premium,  x.  76. 

Sinecurism,  a  mode  of  obtaining  money  on 
false  pretences,  i.  531. 

Sinecurists— Interest  of,  to  oppose  innova- 
tion, ii.  420. 


Single-seated  judicatories — Principle  of,  ex- 
plained, ii.  22. 

recommended  in  Scotch  Reform,  v. 

18-27. 

Reasons  for,  v,  555-556. 

Reasons  for,  as  expounded  in  the 

Constitutional  Code,  ix.  470-473. 

Sinister  ends  of  government — those  where 
any  principle  is  allowed  to  predominate 
over  the  Ghreatest-happinees  principle, 
ix.  6. 

—  Application  of  the  word,  to  motives  and 
interests,  i.  217;  vi.  258. 

Sinister  Interest.    Su  Interest. 

Sinking  Fund— Operation  of  a,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wealtii,  iii.  80-82.  Borrowing 
at  a  small  per  centage  and  paying  at  par 
creates  capital,  80.  Incidence  of  the 
national  debt — estimate  of  the  evils  of  a 
spunge  on  it,  81.  Proportion  between 
the  amount  of  capital  that  might  be  created 
from  the  same  frind  left  in  possession  of 
individuals,  and  applied  in  payment  of 
national  debt,  81-82. 

Sistitive  fonction  of  Judges,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  508-511. 

Sittings  of  Courts  of  Justice — Times  of,  as 
arranged  for  proposed  Dispatch  Court,  iii. 
406-409. 

—  Uninterrupted  on  the  part  of  courts  of 
justice,  recommended,  vii.  371-373. 

—  of  legislative  assemblies — Admittance  of 
the  public  to,  ii.  815. 

—  of  legislative  assemblies — Considerations 
as  to  hours  of,  ii.  322-323. 

—  of  Parliament — circumstances  by  which 
they  are  determined,  ii.  323. 

Situation  of  a  vritness—Effect  of,  on  his  tes- 
timony, vi.  160-164. 

—  of  an  accused  person  in  respect  of  mo- 
tives, means,  disposition,  character,  and 
station,  as  evidence  of  delinquency,  vii. 
53-62. 

Six  Acts— The,  characterized,  iii.  603,  621- 

622 ;  V.  246. 
Six  Clerks — Abuses  in  the  constitution  and 

patronage  of  the  office  of  the,  v.  289  n. 
Jobbing  as  to  the  patronage  of,  v. 

352. 
Sketch — Initial,  of  the  Procedure  Code,  iL 

178-181. 
Skill— The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 
Skinner— Chief  Baron,  noticed,  v.  162. 
Skinner — Thomas,  an  early  companion  of 

Bentham,  x.  14. 
His  reforms  as  Sheriif  of  London,  v. 

118-119. 
Skinner — Captain,  account  of,  x.  322. 
Skip — The   name  of  a  fellow-student  of 

Bentham,  x.  40. 
Slander — Law  of,  in  England,  in  relation  to 

persons  convicted  with  benefit  of  clergy, 

1.511. 

—  See  Reputation — Offences  against.  ^ 
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▼•8— Dfttnn  of  alleged  eommanitj  of  in- 
^46re8t  of  owners  wi^  iiL  442. 
^r~  Comptii8»tioii  onemancipatioii  of,  i.  313- 
313. 
^^^West  India — Santge  poniahmeni  of^  i 
443. 

—  West  India— EnonniUes  which  night 
be  exordsed  against,  firom  exdnsion  of 
their  eTidenoe,  vi.  86  n. 

-^Associations  rendered  dangerous  among, 

by  the  extent  of  their  wrongs,  i.  577. 
Slave  Trade— sacrifice  of  life  in  the,  iT.  196- 

Wn. 
iaavery— nature  of,  i.  123, 143  n. 
. '  —  Bights  and  obligations  considered  as  oon- 
^       nected  with,  i.  343-347.     Boundary  line 
between  it  and  fireedom,  343-344.     Diffi- 
culty of  abolishing,  ib.    Absurdity  of  at- 
tributing happiness  to,  ib.  The  labour  less 
prodttotiTe  tiiaathat  of  freemen,  345.  Ab- 
sence of  inducements  from  shame,  ^.,  345- 
^j^fir-True  principles  of  emancipation,  346. 
->-aMfc  punishment,  considered,  i.  474. 
i^'The — of  ancient  and  modem  times,  com- 
pared, iii.  257. 
W--6radual  abolition  of,  iii.  41  n  f. 

—  Sieyes'  Tiews  regarding,  considered,  11. 
531-532. 

—  used  as  a  poputar  Moment  against  lal>o- 
rious  punidiments,  i.  441. 

Sleep — How  much  necessary  for  health.  It. 

163  n. 
Sleeping  Laws—The  misohicTous  nature  of, 

iT.  397-398. 
Sloth— Its  competition  with  drunkenness  in 

penal  colonies,  iv.  232. 

—  Sluggishness,  &c.,  as  designative  of  mo- 
tives, i.'204. 

Slow  and  Sure — A  fitUacy  need  for  the  de- 
lay of  reforms,  iL  433-434. 

Small-Debt  Ck)urts  in  Scotland — as  propoeed 
by  Lord  Swinton,  r.  22,  23. 

contrasted  in  cheapness  and  expe- 
dition with  Court  of  Session,  v.  154. 

Smart  Money,  in  the  case  of  military  casu- 
alties— Exposition  of  principles  applicable 
to,ix.  877. 

Smitii — Adam.  vHis  position  that  no  laws 
can  reduce  interest  below  the  lowest 
market  rate,  iii.  11-12. 

\/ Arguments  of,  against  fkrming  the 

rerenue,  iL  250-251. 

V  * Letter  to,  on  projects  in  Arts,  &c., 

iu.  20-29. 

^ held  the  science  of  Political  economy 

as  the  principal — ^its  art  the  collatenJ 
object,  iiL  33  n  f. 

V His  aode  of  employments  of  e^tal 

adopted,  iii.  69. 
^.  —  —  His  omission  of  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation, iii.  72  n^ 

His  wealth  of  nations— Substance  of 

reports  of  Bank  Committees  recommended 
as  addition  to,  iiL  133-184  n. 


(S^ith— Adam.  Opinions  of,  on  rewards  and 

punishments,  ii.  208. 

Mention  of,  at  Oxford,  x.  40.  ^y:  ^ 

r-  casnallT  noticed  or  quotuJpL'^l  tn^ 

21^220,  sfZT srt;  iiL  I<i8ir4,  l5'4^ 

4^51  n,  58;  6kfl,  67,  78,  7H,  18on;  It. 

124  n ;  T.  201  n,  301 ;  {r|iir460. 
Smith— J.  Adam»— a  visiter  of  Bentliam,  'x» 

554-555. 
Smith— John,  HP.— Account  of,  xL  86-86. 

—  —  Letter  to,  xL  88-89. 

Smith— Bichard— List  of  Bentham's  works 
edited  by,  x.  548. 

Notes  and  elucidations  by,  i.  100, 

497 ;  ii.  191,  816,  327,  873,  586 ;  iU.  88, 
76,106,156,211,295;  vi.  64. 

Smith— Robert,  noticed,  x.  408. 

Smith— The  Rev.  Sidney — Letter  from,  x. 
560. 

Smith— Dr  Southwood— Estimate  of;  xi. 
35. 

His  Introduction  to  the  Chzesto- 

mathia,  viii.  ii-iii. 

His  account  of  the  Utilitarian  Phi- 
losophy, and  estimate  of  Bentham's  char- 
acter and  mental  powers,  xi.  88-95. 

Smith — Captain — Account  of,  as  a  visiter  at 
Bowood,x.  104, 107. 

noticed,  xi.  79. 

Smuggled  goods — Rewards  to  revenno  offl- 
cers  from,  iL  199. 

Smuggling — If  delicacy  to  females  shonld 
allow  the  continuance  oi;  in  preference  to 
a  search  1  L  182. 

—  Wrong  tone  of  public  opinion  in  rsgard 
to,  and  remedy,  i.  464-465. 

—  as  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  indirect  tax- 
ation, iii.  78. 

—  Restrictive  policy  creates  and  pays  for 
the  crime  of,  iiL  89-90, 92-93. 

—  under  oppressive  restrictive  systemsywith- 
draws  the  character  of  infrmy  from  crimoy 
iiL  95. 

—  Classification  of,  as  an  offence,  iii.  170. 

—  limits  the  peiw)entage  of  Taxes  on  Trade, 
iv.  414. 

—  Elxcheqner  Juries  peculiarly  liable  to 
corruption  in  cases  of,  v.  87. 

—  Difficulty  of  getting  the  public  to  Join  in 
suppression  of,  from  the  miscfaievousnesa 
not  being  obvious,  ix.  440-441. 

Smyrna — ^visited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 

Russia,  X.  150, 156. 
Smyth— Chief  Baron,  noticed,  v.  162. 
Snail's-pace  argument— a  fidlacy  to  procnre 

delay,  u.  433-435. 
Snyder— Simon — Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

— Letter  to,  proposing  to  prepare  a  code 

for  Pennsylvania,  iv.  468-476. 
Letter  of,  to  D.  M.  Randolph,  on 

Bentham's  offer  of  a  code,  iv.  475-476. 
His  message  to  the  Legiaiatnie  of 

Pennsylvania  on  Bentham's  offer  of  a 

code,  iv.  476. 
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Social  use  of  langiiftgo  as  disttngaiihed  fkom 
solitary,  Tiii.  801. 

—  Use  made  of  the  term  as  qualifloatiTe 
of  order,  ii.  441. 

—  A  class  of  motiTes  so  styled,  L*  56. 

—  motiTes^-Restraining  effect  of,  i.  67. 

—  connexions — Interest  arising  from,  as 
affbcting  the  tmstworthiness  of  testi- 
mony, rii.  575-577. 

—  distinctions — Fallacy  in  the  fVench  de- 
claration of  Bights  as  to,  ii.  499-500. 

Societes  de  Commendite  on  the  French  sys- 
tem, commended,  iii.  48. 

Society — distingnished  into  natural  and 
political,  i.  263.  Former  negative,  latter 
poeitiTe,  ih. 

—  Sieyes'  definition  of  the  composition  of, 
criticised,  ii.  530. 

—  The  rights  of  man  in,  according  to  the 
second  French  Declaration  of  Bights,  ii. 
524-525. 

—  Good — Intellectual  instmctioB  an  intro- 
dnotion  to,  viii.  10, 13. 

—  State  of  —  A^jastment  of  official  in- 
comes to,  ii.  245. 

—  A  Political — The  objects  of,  according 
to  Steyes,  ii.  530-531. 

—  for  Uie  enconragement  of  Arts — ^The, 
characterised,  iii.  28. 

—  BhMskstone's  ambignons  nse  of  the 
word,  i.  261-262. 

Societies — Friendly — Advantage  of  the  pro- 
ject of  circnlating  annuities  to,  iiL  107. 

—  Friendly.    See  Frugality  Banks. 

—  Politicsl  Sanction  to,  as  a  preserratiTe 
from  insurrection,  Ac.,  i.  576-578. 

—  Political,  the  requisition  of  licenses  for, 
animadYorted  on,  ii.  294-295. 

—  Public.  Projects  for  suppressing,  in 
Spain,  criticised,  ii.  284-289. 

Sodut  0rimtfiit.    Principles  on  which  he 
should  be  induced  to  accuse,  ii  223-225. 
Socrates — Estimate  of,  x.  583. 

—  noticed,  u.  210;  viii.  120, 267. 
Socratic  mode  of  discussion  compared  with 

the  Aristotelian,  Tiii.  236-238. 

Solander — ^D.  C,  noticed,  x.  183. 

Soldier— The.  Described  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments of  monarchy,  ix.  135-136. 

Soldiers— Qualities  required  in,  ix.  374. 

—  HospitsJs  of  retreat  for,  consideredy  iL 
219. 

—  Preservation  of  the  lives  of,  should  be 
made  the  interest  of  their  commanders,  il. 
239-240. 

—  Exclusion  of,  from  the  franchise,  iii. 
464. 

—  Essential  importance  of  preserving  con- 
tent among,  ix.  340. 

—  Regulations  as  to,  by  the  Constitutional 
Code.    Se€  DefensiTO  Force. 

—  Utility  of  finding  occupation  for  the 
time  of,  and  rules  applicable,  ix.  341-342. 

'—  Collateral  employments  for,  ix.  415-418. 


Soldiers— Advantage  of  raising  the  tone  of 
feeling  among,  ix.  421-422. 

—  Ornaments  of— toys  of  the  monarch,  x. 
532. 

Soldier's  code — Proposal  for  a,  as  a  guide 
to  his  rights  and  obligations — ^to  hd  de- 
livered on  enlistment,  ix.  355-356. 

Solenmities — ^Application  o^  to  punishments, 
i.  549-550. 

—  of  deeds — Object  and  proper  nature  of, 
L551. 

—  Application  of,  to  contracts,  &c.  Su 
Formalities. 

—  for  administration  of  oath,  vi.  319-321. 
Solicitation  ef  Judges,  according  to  the  old 

system  in  France,  vi.  379. 
Solicitors — Reason  for  examination  of,  as 
provided  in  Dispatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  305. 

—  Provisions  for  examination  of,  in  Dis- 
patch Court  Bill,  iii.  410-413. 

-*  Charges  of,  for  fictitious  attendances  be- 
fore Masters  in  Chancery,  y.  349. 

Solitary  confinement.  Relaxation  of  the 
rigours  of,  in  the  Panopticon— adherence 
to,  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  subdue  the 
hudened  and  avoid  contamination  or  con- 
spiracy, iv.  71-76. 

Extent  of  the  eondndveness  of,  to  re- 
formation, iv.  47. 

Solitude— The  good  and  bad  efilects  of, 
weighed.  It.  73-74. 

Solon— noticed,  i.  121  nf,  191,  467. 

Somatology  or  Somatics — Position  of  in  an 
Encyclopedical  Sketch  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence^ vui.  84-85. 

—  Division  into  Poiological  and  Posologi- 
cal,  viii.  85. 

Somers — Lord — His  inadequate  plan  for 
amending  the  system  of  examination,  de 
bene  €$$e,  t.  40-41 . 

His  opinions  on  the  alienation  of  the 

Royal  demesnes  controverted,  t.  284-285. 

noticed,  v.  270. 

Somerset— Duke  of,  and  George  II. — Anec- 
dote of,  X.  232. 

Sophist — Etymology  of  the  word,  ii.  879  n. 

Sorcery  —  Publicity  recommended,  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  impostures  re- 
garding, i.  554. 

Soul— The— defined  as  a  human  inferential 
entity,  Tiii  196. 

Sound— Communication  of,  by  tubes^  pro- 
posed for  Panopticon,  iv.  41. 

Sounds — The  mere  acquisitioB  of,  by  the 
memory,  often  mistaken  for  an  acquisition 
in  education,  viii  44-45. 

Sources  of  motion — Analytical  Sketch  of 
the  several,  viii.  128-148.    See  Motion. 

South  Sea  Scheme — ^The,  characterised,  iii 
71. 

Southern — Mr,  Editor  of  the  Literary  de- 
partment of  the  Westminster  Review,  x. 
540. 

Southey— Dr,  noticed,  x.  536. 
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Southgate — Bin — Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in 

his  youth,  x.  47. 
SoTereign — ^The.    How  he  may  make  the 

law  inflnence  the  happiness  of  his  people, 

i.270. 

—  Power  of  extending  mercy  a  dangerous 
instrument  in  the  hands  of,  i.  529. 

—  One  who  holds  personal  intercourse  with 
the  people  most  independent  as  a  gOTer- 
nor,  L  574. 

—  Uses  to  which  he  may  bend  promissory 
oaths,  ii.  408-409. 

—  Laws  for  restraint  of  The.  Place  tliey 
should  occupy  in  the  code,  ill.  162. 

—  Use  of  a  Peerage  to,  as  a  means  of  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation,  iy.  482-437. 

—  Inducements  to,  in  a  partly  civilixed 
state,  to  grant  security  to  person  and 
property,  viii.  592-600. 

Soyereign»-~0ffenoe80^  inintemationallaw, 
diWded  into  those  de  bantte  /ot,and  de mau^ 
9aiis  foi,  and  the  causes  of  the  former 
considered,  as  oreatire  of  wars,  ii.  539- 
540,  544. 

—  Vulgar  errors  as  to  the  iiguBtice  of,  ii. 
539. 

—  £NMKing:  Monarch. 

Sorereignty — Definition  of  ingredients  of,  ii. 
540. 

—  Offences  against — ^their  nature,!.  101-108. 

—  Offences  against — ^their  place  in  the  Pe- 
nal code,  iii.  170. 

—  Principle  that  no  act  of,  can  be  exercised 
without  express  authority  firom  the  nation, 
in  terms  of  the  French  Declaration — Cri- 
ticism on,  ii.  504-505. 

—  Distribution  of,  orer  subjects,  in  con- 
nexion with  international  law,  ii.  540- 
544. 

—  in  a  free  state — in  whom  it  should  be, 
ix.  96-98.    See  ConBtitutive. 

—  by  the  Constitutional  Code,  to  be  in  the 
people,  ix.  153. 

Space  as  an  absolute  fictitious  entity  of  the 
first  order,  Tiii.  202.  The  negation  of 
body,  ib.  No  limits,  ib.  But  iadiridual 
portions  oonceiTable,  ib. 

—  considered  as  absolute  and  relatiye,  Tiii. 
203. 

—  Its  connexion  with  place,  Tiii.  203. 

—  Sciences  involying  the  predicament  of, 
Tiii.  288. 

Spain — ^Tincture  of  Asiatic  manners  in,i.  177. 

—  Euly  establiahment  of  duelling  in,  i. 
378  n. 

—  Legislation  as  to  round  hats  in,  i.  563 
564  n. 

—  The  projects  of  Goroli  for  the  goTernmen  i 
of,  criticised,  ii.  284-289. 

—  Decrease  of  religious  persecution  in,  ii. 
451  n. 

—  Folly  of,  in  attempting  to  limit  exporta- 
tion of  precious  metals,  iii.  70. 

—  The  decree  of  the  Cortes  of,  of  1820  pro- 


hibiting the  importation  of  manufketured 
goods,  criticised,  UL  88-100. 
Spain — Deficiency  of,  in  certain  artides  of 
manufacture,  iii.  91. 

—  Difficulty  of  enforcing  the  prohibitory 
policy  in,  as  against  smugglers,  iii.  93^ 

—  Imports  from,  and  exports  to,  iii.  101. 

—  George  III.'s  war  with,  piratically  com- 
menced. It.  432. 

—  Testimonials  from,  on  the  author's  capa- 
city to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  iT.  570- 
573. 

—  Limitation  of  testimony  in,  tU.  536-537. 

—  The  progress  of  Benthun's  philosophy  in, 
Tiii.  465-466. 

—  Practice  of  the  Roman  law  in,  un&Tonr- 
able  to  liberty,  tUL  478. 

—  Proposed  Penal  Code  for — Censure  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  legislatiTo  com- 
mittee to  preTent  a  free  examination  of, 
and  to  suppress  the  assistance  of  foreigners 
Tiii.  493-505. 

—  (Penal  Code  for)— Censure  on  the  propo- 
sal to  punish  efforts  to  alter,  as  an  as- 
sumption of  infallibility,  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  free  discussion,  Tiii.  505-514. 

—  (Penal  Code  for)— Censure  on  the  gene- 
ral seTerity  of,  and  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  punishment  of  death  in,  TiiL 
514-516. 

—  (Penal  Code  for) — ^Various  features  of,  in 
which  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  the  few, 
Tiii.  5 1 6-535.  Not  founded  on  the  Greatest- 
happiness  principle,  516-517.  No  Ration- 
ale,517-519.  Offences  against  the  GoTem- 
ment  put  before  those  against  IndiTidualS 
— an  illogical  arrangement,  as  the  latter 
the  simple  offence,  which  the  former  is  a 
modification  of,  519-520.  Creates  soTcre 
laws  in  faTOur  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
monarchy  prejudicial  to  the  security  of 
the  people  at  large,  520-522.  ETil  of 
giTing  official  persons  securities  beyond 
those  eigoyed  by  the  community  at  large, 
522-523.  Necessity  of  keeping,  by  an  apt 
nomenclature  and  classification,  to  the 
principle  that  no  act  should  be  punished 
unless  it  do  mischief  to  some  one,  523-525. 
E^xamples  of  defects  in  proposed  code, 
525-526.  Examination  of  proTisions, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  subject 
the  ciTil  tribunals  to  the  military,  and  the 
people  to  martial  law,  526-529.  Want 
of  a  separation  of  the  laws  to  which  all 
are  subjected,  frx>m  those  which  apply  to 
persons  in  a  peculiar  position — such  as 
functionaries ;  hence  additional  trouble  to 
those  who  haTe  to  consult  the  code  as  a 
rule  of  action,  529-532.  Laws  of  con- 
stant concernment  should  be  separated 
from  those  of  occasional,  532.  Main  text. 
Exposition,  and  Rationale  should  be  dis- 
tinct, 532-533.  Illustration  of  distinct 
code  in  case  of  husband  and  wife,  533- 
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634.  Value  of  the  practice  of  expressing 
identical  ideas  in  identical  words,  534- 
535. 
Spain — Proposed  plan  for  prerenting  mis- 
chief hj  the  ecclesiastics  of^  without  co- 
ercion, yilL  547-550. 

—  GrOTemment  of,  a  mixture  of  monarchy 
and  democracy,  ix.  49. 

^-  Efforts  to  instruct  in  the  forms  of  legis- 
lative debating,  x.  433-434, 438-439. 

—  Progress  of  Bentham's  opinions  in,  x. 
514. 

—  Remarks  on  the  Revolutionary  Consti- 
tution of,  X.  515. 

—  Effect  of  Bentham's  remarks  on  heredi- 
tary legislatures  in,  x.  516. 

—  The  state  of,  in  1823,  x.  539. 
Spanish  Constitution — Letter  on  the  defects 

of,  Tiii.  482-485.  General  view,  482-483. 
The  immutability-enacting  clause — as- 
sumption of  infallibility,  and  declaration 
against  improvement,  483.  Clause  against 
the  reSligibility  of  representatives — oper- 
]  ates  as  exclusion  when  they  have  become 
most  capable  by  experience,  &c.,  483-485. 
Author's  more  recent  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, 485  n.  Biennial  election — annual  pre- 
ferable, 485. . 

—  people^Letters  to  The,  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  ii.  275-^297. 

—  and  Portuguese  affairs.  Three  tracts  on, 
viii.  465-486. 

Spartans— Their  exhibitions  of  the  Helots, 

cited  in  illustration,  ii.  387. 
Speaker  or  President  of  a  Legislative  body 

— Rules  as  to  election  and  ftmctions  of  a, 

ii.  327-330. 

—  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ambiguous 
nature  of  the  term,  ii.  827  n. 

—  of  the  House  of  Commons — How  to  ob- 
viate interruption  caused  by  indisposition 
of,iU.  592. 

Speakers  or  debaters  in  legislative  assem- 
blies.   Arrangements  for,  ii.  321-322. 

—  Public.  Uses  of  foUacies  to,  ii.  480- 
481. 

Speaking  correctly  nrast  have  been  preceded 
by  writing  correctly,  as  the  latter  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  Grammar,  viii. 
92  n. 

—  Public — Inadequacy  of,  to  usefhl  par- 
poses,  as  comparod  with  writing,  iii.  466. 

Speaking  trumpet — Recommended  for  pro- 
clamations to  disperse  mobs,  i.  370. 

Special  commission  from  a  common  Law 
court  for  examining  vntness,  vi.  95. 

Special  committees  in  legishfttive  assemblies, 
ii.  372-373. 

Special  Juries — Elements  of  the  Art  of 
Packing,  v.  61-156. 

a  special  engine  of  corruption,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ordinary  juries,  v.  76-84. 
See  Juries. 

vrith  reference  to  the  Rationale  of 

Procedure,  ii.  138-139. 


Special  order  in  equity  for  admission  of 
evidence,  vi.  490. 

Special  pleading  in  English  practice — Na- 
ture of,  u.  173-174;  vii.  273-274. 

Abolition  of,  recommended,  vii.  325- 

326. 

Contrasted  with  the  plan  of  anticipa- 

tive  survey,  vii.  370. 

Special  pleaders — considered  as  redundant 
judiciary  assititants,  ix.  462. 

Speciality  distinguished  from  circumstanti- 
ality, vi.  286-287. 

Species — a  word  that  cannot  be  employed 
otherwise  than  in  relation  to  genus,  viii. 
122  n. 

—  The  relation  of,  to  genus,  viii.  265-266. 

Specimen  of  a  Penal  Code,  i.  164-168. 

Spectator — Article  from,  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishments, quoted,  i.  532. 

Speculations — Commercial,  should  be  open 
to  the  employment  of  money  in  them 
vrith  limited  responsibility,  iiL  48. 

Speculative.  Abusive  and  fallacious  use  of 
the  expression,  ii.  458-459. 

Speech — Parts  of — Explanation  of  the  term, 
viii.  843. 

divided  into  simple  and  aggre- 
gated, and  self-significant  and  non-self- 
signifioant,  viii.  344-345. 

Order  of  invention  of  the,  viii.  326. 

Systematical  Sketch  of,  viii.  187- 

190. 

Speech — Power  of.  Psychical  history  of, 
as  a  means  of  forming  and  communicating 
ideas,  viii.  227-229. 

Speeches — a  better  place  for  the  use  of  Para- 
doxes than  writing,  ii.  465. 

Speeches — ^Kings* — Qmiacteristics  of,  viii. 
577. 

Speeches  in  Legislative  Assemblies — Rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  over  before  the 
voting  begins,  ii.  343-346. 

No  fixed  order  for,  ii.  346-349. 

Rules  as  to,  ii.  358-364. 

Publicity  as  to,ii.  314-315. 

Speeches  in  Parliament— Publication  of  au- 
thenticated— a  security  for  aptitude  of 
members,  iii.  543-544,  549,  551. 

Project  for  suppressing  irrele- 
vant matter  in,  iii.  499  n. 

Publication  of  those  of  one  house 

usefhl  for  the  other,  iii.  551. 

Spencer— Earl,  (George  John  2d)— His  con- 
duct as  to  the  site  for  the  Panopticon 
Penitentiary,  xi.  101, 113, 120, 143. 

Letter  to,  shovnng  that  the  erection 

of  the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  on  his 
grounds  vnll  not  be  disadvantageous  to 
them,xi.  107-112. 

noticed,  x.  295. 

Spendthrift? — Popularity  of,  and  the  rea- 
son, iii.  17. 

Speranski — Notices  by  Dumont  of  his  desire 
to  apply  to  Bentham  for  a  code  for  Rus- 
sia, x.  406,  408,  416. 
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Spenmki— Farther  noiiees  of,  x.  542-548. 

Spheres — ^The  only  bodies  that  hare  one 
nniform  sorface,  tiU.  202. 

Spinola— Vincent— Genoese  envoy  to  France, 
z.  815,  817. 

Spiritual  Courts — Ponishment  in,  by  dis- 
abilities, i.  514-516. 

Origin  of,  Tii.  294. 

Spiritnal — The  Lords,  chartfOteriied,  It.  438. 

See  Bishops. 

Spiritnons  liqnors  —  Object  and  effect  of 
taxing,  L  535. 

Noxions  effects  of  the  nse  of,  in  penal 

colonies.  It.  230-235. 

Baneful    consumption   of,   in  New 

South  Wales,  i.  495. 

Spleen,  Waspishness,  &c. — as  designatire  of 
motives,  i.  203. 

Splitting  of  JurisdioUons — presented  as  a 
grieyanoe  in  Petition  for  justice,  t.  481- 
491. 

Spoliation — Concurrence  of  the  people  in 
any  general  plan  of,  impossible,  ill.  606- 
607. 

Spontaneous  or  uninterrogated  testimony, 
▼i.  458-465;— 

In  what  cases  to  be  receiyed, 

Ti.  458-460.  Distinguished  from  inter- 
rogated evidence,  458-459.  Conditions, 
that  the  statements  are  such,  as  if  fitlse, 
brine  immediate  opprobrium,  and  can  be 
specifically  disproved,  459.  Instance — 
one  swearing,  to  get  an  annuity,  that  an- 
other is  alive,  ib.  Should  be  subject  to 
scrutiny,  459-460. 

How  to  lessen  the  imperfections 

of,  vi.  460-462.  Distinctness  the  object, 
460-461.  Difision  into  distinct  numbered 
articles,  461.  Use  of  the  first  person, 
462.  The  extent  of  persuasion  distin- 
guished, ib. 

Abusive  applications  of,  in  Eng- 
lish law,  vi.  462-465.  Difbrent  kinds  of, 
462-463.  Sinister  interest  occasions  use 
of,  464-465. 

Spontaneous  self-inculpative  evidence.  See 
Self-inculpative  spontaneous. 

Sport — as  a  motive  for  crime — ^to  be  pecu- 
liarly dreaded,  as  showing  the  antagonist 
motives  so  easily  overcome,  iv.  222. 

Spring— (the  mechanical)  as  a  source  of 
motion,  viii.  138-141.      A  reservoir  of 
motion,  1 38.   Application  to  Time-pieces, 
139.    Instruments   of  destruction,  140. 
Musical  instruments,  141. 
Springs  of  action — Table  of  the,  with  ex- 
planations and  observations,  i.  197-219. 
What  included  under  the  deno- 
mination, i.  205. 
Causes  of  the  deficiency  or  abun- 
dance of  eulogistic  and  dislogistio  appel- 
latives to,  L  212-214. 
Service  to  the  author  of  the  divi- 
sion of,  iii.  290. 


Spunge  on   the   national   debt  —  Chavge 

agidnst  radicab  of  piopoiiiig,  conndei^ 

ilL  608-611. 
The  impolicy  o(  pointed  ovA,  iiL 

610-611. 
Spuriousness — Application  of  preappointed 

evidence  to  prevention  of,  vL  5131 

—  Declaration  of  suspicion  of,  should  be 
made  by  impugner  <^  deed,  vL  524. 

—  Neglect  of  formalities,  when  to  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of,  vi.  518-523^  See 
Formalities. 

—  of  a  writing — Modes  of  pioving,  vii  1 8 1- 
183.  External  evidence,  181-182.  In- 
ternal evidence,  183. 

Square  Root — Difficulty  of  mathematical 
students  acquiring  a  clear  notion  of  the 
nature  of,  viii.  179-180. 

StaCl— Madame  de — Bentham's  optniooa  at, 
X.467. 

Bentham's  reftisal  to  see,  xL  79. 

•-> Noticed,  ii  412  n ;  X.  487. 

Stage-coach  Proprietors — Imperfection  of 
existing  methods  of  settling  disputes  with 
— Ammgements  propoeed  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  621-623. 

Stages  of  suits,  ii  92-94. 

Stage-effect — to  be  aimed  at  in  punishments, 
L  549-550. 

Necessity  of  attending  to,  in  judica- 
ture, vi.  821. 

Stagnation  of  Trade — ^Proposed  remedy  for 
the  suflbrings  firom,  in  the  case  of  opera- 
tives, X.  85. 

Stahl— Emest-iiotioed,  iL  40U 

Stammering-repetition-prohibiting  principle, 
in  the  management  of  the  Ghxistomathic 
school,  viii.  53. 

Stamp  Duties — Incidence  of  the,  ii.  580. 

Instances  of  self-acting  laws,  iL  199- 

200. 

Stamps  to  attest  quantity  and  quality — 
Employment  of,  L  556. 

Standards  of  quantity — Utility  of  establish- 
ing, i.  555. 

Stanhope— Earl  (Charles  third)— Allusions 
to  his  boaat  of  having  read  the  statutes 
at  large,  iii.  239  n ;  x.  569. 

His  method  of  preservation  from  fixe 

by  the  use  of  plaster,  iv.  97  n. 

Stanhope— Lady  Hester— Notice  of,  x.  458. 

Stanhope-oColenel  Leicester — Account  of» 
xi.2.3. 

noticed,  x.  589. 

Stanislaus  the  last  King  of  Poland,  aotieod, 
i.  247. 

—  His  employment  of  John  Lind,  x.  56. 

—  His  pension  to  Lind's  widow,  and  Bent- 
ham's  exertions  to  get  her  payment  of  i^ 
X.  358-359. 

—  noticed,  x.  247. 

Star-chamber— Prefenhle  to  •  eovwtiy- 
pensioned  jury  as  a  judicature  for  Ubel, 
V.  115-116. 
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Star-chandMr— Method  of  pcoooeding  be- 
fore the,  Tii.  456  n,  459. 

Practice  of,apopvUrftigumeiit«gaiii8t 

Mlf-crimiiiatiTe  eyidence,  or  the  exunina- 
tion  of  criminelB,  ri.  317;  tu.  455-458. 

noticed,  Tii  291  n,  301. 

Starkie  on  OTidence,  quoted,  liL  325  n  ^ 

State— OfTences  against  the^  dlBtingnished 
from  others,  L  98. 

Application  of  forfeiture  to,i.  481- 

482. 

The  necesnty  of  Jury  Trial  in,  ii. 

119. 

and  their  serere  punishments  the 

produce  of  the  monarchical  system^  ix.  37- 
40. 

State  secrets — Howikr  the  preserration  of, 
justifies  restriction  of  judicial  publicity, 
yi.  368. 

States  of  things  distinguished  from  eyents, 
Ti.  217. 

States — Founders  of.  Criticism  on  Black- 
stone's  use  of  the  expression,  i.  274. 

States-General  of  France.  Criticism  on 
mode  of  Procedure  in,  ii.  330-831  n,  345, 
349,  350,  356. 

Statesmen  cannot  make  pure  instruments 
for  themselyes,  and  must  work  with  im- 
pure, ii.  473-474. 

—  The  labours  of,  exaggerated  for  the  ex- 
action of  reward,  y.  290. 

—  Opinion  that  money  is  the  sole  influenc- 
ing desire  of,  controyerted,  y.  313-316. 

Station  in  life — Influence  of,  on  sensibility, 

i.29. 
of  an  accused  person  considered 

as  eyidence,  yii.  61-62.  Should  be  con- 
fined to  exculpatiye,  ib. 
Stationer^Law,  functions  of,  yi.  525  n. 
Statistic  function  of  Ministers  Collectiyely 

in  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  232-253.    See 

Books. 
Statistical  tables  as  to  the  moral  state  of 

districts  proposed,  ii.  232. 
Statistics— Utility  of,  as  a  safeguard  from 

crime,  i.  557. 

—  Aid  that  Goyemment  should  giye  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of,  iii.  83-84. 

—  Vital — Importance  of,  as  data  for  im- 
proyement  among  the  labouring  classes, 
yiii.  410-411. 

—  Utility  of  preappointed  official  eyidence, 
or  registers  fco,  ui.  83-84;  yi.  61-62,  72, 
76,  77, 511-512, 555,  562-564, 572^573. 

—  Judicial.  Extent  to  which  they  may  be 
collected,  and  uses  to  which  applied,  iii 
83;  yi.  562-564. 

—  Registered.  Plan  in  the  Constitutional 
Code  for  the  preseryation  of,  and  seryices 
expected  from  it,  ix.  625-636.  See  B^ 
gistrars. 

Statues  as  honorary  rewards,  ii  219. 
Stature — Human — Extent  of,  as  a  question 

of  credibility,  yii  87-88. 

Vol.  XI. 


Stotatoe— I^say  on  the  drawing  of,  iU.  238- 
288.    See  Nomography. 

—  State  of  the  practice  of  drawing,  since 
the  {^reparation  of  the  tract  on  Nomo- 
graphy, iU.  282  n. 

—  Inoonyenience  of  the  method  of  draw- 
ing, illustrated  in  the  recital  on  Exche- 
quer Bills,  iii.  152. 

—  Rules  as  to  the  drawing  of,  ii.  354-858. 
See  Laws — Drawing  of. 

—  Letter  to  Dondaa  on  the  drawug  of,  x. 
292-293. 

—  Causes  of  prolixity  in  the  structure  of,  x. 
74. 

—  Prolixity  and  defectiye  arrangement  of, 
with  their  causes,  iii.  208. 

—  Lengthiness  and  obscurity  of,  animad- 
yerted  on,  iy.  3-4. 

—  Deficiency  of,  in  point  of  breyity,  preci- 
sion, and  facilities  for  reference,  ii.  355. 

—  Conflision  of,'in  regard  to  means  of  re- 
ference from  one  to  another,  and  the  sinis- 
ter interests  occasioning  it,  y.  149-150  n. 

—  Deprayity  of  the  style  of,  Ui.  241-242. 

—  Blunders  in,  iii.  243. 

—  Effects  of  the  deprayed  style  of,  on  mem- 
bers of  Parliament— confrision,  and  ignor- 
ance of  what  they  are  about,  iii  242-243. 

—  The  redundancy  of,  ill.  248  ;  yi  523. 

—  Longwindedness  of,  iii.  248-249. 

—  Absence  of  abbreyiated  means  of  refer- 
ence in,  iii  250-251.  Numbers  not  au- 
thoritatiyely  used  to  distinguish  the  di- 
yi8ions,250.  Want  of  arithmetical  means 
of  referring  tnm  one  section  to  another, 
250-251.  Circuitous  reference  from  one 
statute  to  another,  251. 

—  Rules  for  ayoidbig  redundancy  in,  and 
obtaining  steadiness  and  certainty,  iii. 
260-264. 

—  Specimens  of  redundancy  in,  iii.  263. 
-—  Remedies  for  longwindedness  in,  iii.  264- 

265.    Diyision  into  paragraphs,  &c,  ib. 

—  Specimen  of  confUsion  in,  from  attempt 
to  put  a  system  into  one  sentence,  iii.  264. 

->  The  want  offacilitiesfor consulting, y.  443. 

•^  Substitution  of  brief  names  for,  to  titles, 

by  the  public,  and  its  adyantages,  ii  382. 

—  Hypotbeticinsteadofcategorio  form  used 
in,  iii.  277  n. 

—  Plan  for  making  all  amendments  to, 
symmetrical,  under  the  control  of  a  Legis- 
lation minister,  by  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  430-435. 

—  Preambles  of— Effect  of  in  keeping  the 
mind  suspended,  iii.  328, 

—  Preambles  of— Length  and  complexity 
of,  iii.  585-586  n. 

—  Inanity  of  reasons  in  the  preambles  of, 
i  465. 

—  Abortiye  attempts  to  consolidate^  ix. 
432-433  n. 

—  Authority  of,  contemned  by  judges,  yii. 
311-815. 
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Statutes — Coanteraotion  of,  bj  Judges,  and 
proposed  remedy,  in  the  ^  Art  of  Pack- 
ing Jaries,"  y.  176-186. 

—  Ambiguity  in,  Tii.  658  n. 

—  Forgery  of,  should  be  punishable,  vii. 
140. 

—  Substitution  of  instruction  in,  to  regula- 
tion, in  relation  to  forms,  vi.  524  n 

—  Printed  copies  of,  should  be  of  the  same 
authority  with  originals,  vii.  140. 

—  Simple  plan  for  making  amendments  on, 
suggested,  yi.  537  n. 

—  Forms  of  oonyiction  in,  and  their  uses, 
Tii.  315. 

—  should  be  recorded  and  made  public,  vi. 
77-78,  551-552. 

—  Sinister  interests  that  hare  led  to  their 
being  made  obscure  and  unintelligible  to 
the  public  at  large,  vi.  551-552. 

—  Declaratory  —  made  to  shield  judges 
from  the  consequence  of  having  wil- 
fully disobeyed  prerions  statutes,  y.  182- 
183. 

—  Promulgation  of— Blackstone's  notions 
of,  discussed,  i.  233. 

—  at  large — Nature  of  the  task  of  reading, 
iii.  239  n. 

—  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford—Their  moral 
effect,  ii.  261-262. 

—  of  the  University  of  Oxford — Incongrui- 
ties of,  as  illustrative  of  the  demoraUsing 
influence  of  oaths,  v.  213-215. 

—  See  Statute  Labour. 
Statute-labour^-an  unequal  tax,  i.  319. 
Oppressive  nature  of  the  exaction,  ix. 

346  n. 

Statute  Law  distinguished  from  common,  i. 
185. 

and  its  incompatibility  with  common 

law,  iv.  396-397. 

the  only  real  law,  iv.  483. 

All  common  law  should  be  converted 

into,  V.  236. 

The  inoognoseibility  of,  v.  235. 

Baneful  influence  exercised  by  Judges 

in  the  making  of,  v.  93. 

Impossible  to  obey  it,  because  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  mastered,  v.  546. 

Certainty  of,  as  contrasted  with  the 

uncertainty  of  jurisprudential,  vii.  206- 
207,  309-310,  504. 

Bulkiness  and  imperfection  of,  in  re- 
gard to  evidence,  vi.  142. 

—  —  the  requisition  of  more  than  one  wit- 
ness enlbroed  by,  vii.  526. 

Statute  of  frauds'—examination  of,  with 
regard  to  wUls,  vL  67  n  f,  542-551.  See 
Wills. 

Staanton— Sir  George— noticed,  x.  302. 

Steadiness— as  a  circumstance  inflneneing 
sensibility,  i.  24. 

Stealing— Definition  of,  i.  152. 

—  Summary  eonvietiona  in  eertaia  eases 
«(  vii.  504-506. 


SeeTbfft 

Steam-Engine— The  moving  source  o(  to  be 
found  in  alternate  gassification  and  degas- 
sification,  viii.  135. 

Proposed  improvement  on  by  Kempel, 

a  Hungarian,  viii.  135  nf. 

Steele — Sir — mention  of,  x.  252. 

SuUionatue— Etymology  of  in  Romaa  law, 
vii.  18. 

Stepmother  and  Stepftkther — ^Diflbrenoe  in 
Uie  motives  and  conduct  of,  L  351. 

Stereopiptic  source  of  motion — ^The,  from 
the  descent  of  solid  bodies,  viii.  133. 

Stereosigenous  source  of  motion — The,  by 
the  expansion  caused  by  liquid  bodies 
becoming  solid,  viii.  142-143. 

Sterne — Lawrence,  noticed,  v.  416. 

Stevens — the  name  of  a  school-fellow  of 
Bentham,  x.  30. 

Stewart — Dugald — His  opinion  on  Baooa 
and  D*A]embert's  tabular  survey  of 
the  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
viii.  6-7. 

Letter  making  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  convictions  for 
crime  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to,  X.  129-131. 

Stewart — Sir  James — Reference  to,  on  po- 
pulation, iii.  73. 

noticed,  v.  301 ;  x.  127. 

Stewart  e.  Fraseiv-Case  of,  cited,  vi.  226 
n*. 

Stillingfleet — a  fellow-student  of  Bentham* 
X.  40. 

—  Bishop,  noticed,  X.  22. 

Stimulus  to  exertion — Opinion  that  money 
is  the  sole,  controverted,  v.  314-316. 

Stipendiary  Branch  of  the  Defensive  Force 
— Elements  of,  and  constitutional  regn- 
lations  applying  to,  by  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  348-352.    £1^  Defensive  Force. 

Stock — Expense  of  transfers  of,  iiL  119- 
120  n. 

—  Inapplicability  of  transfers  of,  to  meet 
small  demands,  iii.  134  n. 

—  Reductions  of  interest  on,  as  compared 
vrith  the  operation  of  the  Annuity-note 
Project,  iii.  141-144. 

—  Plan  for  the  transfer  of,  by  conversioB 
into  Note  annuities,  iii.  105-153. 

—  in  the  ofilces  of  the  several  public  de- 
partments — Books  for  registering  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  235. 
£Em  Books. 

Stock — Immoveable — Book,  in  the  system  of 
official  registration  in  the  Constitutional 
Code— Method  of  keeping,  ix.  237,  242, 
243-244. 

Stock — Personal — Book,  in  the  system  for 
registering  official  operations  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code — Method  of  keeping,  ix. 
236-237, 242,  244-245. 

Stock-brokers— Proposal  to  obtain  revenue 
by  taxing  the  profits  of,  ti  599-600. 
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Sloek-notM— Inquiry  as  to  pioposed 
for,  z.  341. 

Stono— Mr,  seeretary  to  the  embaasy  at 
Paris — Notices  of,  and  of  Bentham's  in- 
terooorse  with  him,  x.  184;  xi.  74, 

Stones— Meteoric,  as  illnstratire  of  the 
theory  of  incredibility,  Yii.  100-101. 

Stopping— The  difficulty  of.  Uses  made 
of  the  ailment  from,  i.  363. 

Stores— National.  Method  of  keeping  a 
correct  register  of,  by  plans  and  models, 
ix.  238-241.  See  Mimographical  Registra- 
tion. 

Stores— How  fiur  they  are  snited  for  produo- 
ing  heat  withoat  detriment  to  health,  ir. 
111. 

Stow's  Chronicle — Pemsal  of,  by  Bentham 
in  childhood,  x.  12. 

Strangers — Admittance  of,  to  legislative 
bodies,  ii.  315. 

Strangling  as  a  punishment,  i.  442. 

Strappado — The— an  Italian  punishment,  i. 
413. 

Straw — Man  of— Origin  of  the  expression, 
ix.  93  n. 

Streets — Designation  of,  for  purposes  of  in- 
dicating habitations  of  voters,  iiL  585-386. 

Strength — Bodily,  as  a  circumstance  influ- 
encing sensibility,  i.  23. 

Strings  of  questions — Confhsion  occasioned 
by  putting,  in  the  extraction  of  eridence, 
Ti.  384. 

Stuart— Sir  John— His  patronage  of  Bfill, 
X.  483. 

Stuart  dynasty— their  curing  the  king's  evil, 
noticed,  rii.  93. 

Stupidity — The  opposition  oUbred  by,  to  the 
progress  of  inrention,  yiii.  277. 

Sturt — ^Thefamily  of— Account  of,  asvisitors 
atBowood,x.  Ill,  112, 113. 

Style— Properties  desirable  in,  enumerated, 
Tiii.  311-312. 

— Rules  fbr,  in  relation  to  the  drawing  of 
laws,  iii.  207-209. 

-^  Illustrations  of  Bentham's  study  of,  x. 
125. 

—  Bentham's  oonrersational  opinions,  and 
practice  as  to,  x.  568-569. 

Snbaltemation — Logical.  Of  scales  in,  riii. 
267-268.  Framed  of  the  aggregates  which 
are  ffenera  generalimma,  267.  All  with- 
in eniUy,  ib.  Dirision  of  entities,  ib. 
Aggregates  commensurate  and  incommen- 
surate, ib.  Superordinate  and  subordi- 
nate aggregates,  ib.  Extremes  of  the 
scale— individuality  and  the  highest  ag- 
gregation, ib.  Illustration  of  tlra  division 
of  aggregates,  and  of  definition  in  the 
three  aggregates  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  viii.  267-268. 

as  applicable  to  the  three  physical 

kingdoms,  viii.  268-269. 

Soales  of  application  of,  to  inTMition 

and  diseovery,  viii.  278. 


Subdivision  of  a  oode  or  other  literary  work 
— An  infinitesimal  method  of,  described, 
V.415. 

Subdivision  courts  under  Bankruptcy  Court 
Act — Nature  of,  considered,  v.  569. 

Subjeci— a  fictitious  entity,  viii.  205. 

—  of  a  proposition— Inquiry  into  the  nature 
of,  viii.  335. 

—  and  object— Relation  of,  to  each  other, 
viU.  205. 

Subjects— Principle  of  the  distribution  of 
between  state  and  state,  ii.  540-544. 

Sublegislation  Ministers — Provision  for,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  643.  Coun- 
terparts within  their  localities,  of  the  seve- 
ral ministers  of  the  State,  ib.  Necessary 
difibrences  to  be  settled  by  the  Sublegisla- 
tures under  direction  of  Legislature,  ib. 
Illustrations  of  diiference,  ib. 

Sublegislatures — Provisions  regarding,  in 
the  Constitutional Code,ix.  640-643.  Field 
of  service — each  judicial  district,  640. 
Functions  enumerated,  ib.  Ministerial 
Function — Execution  and  eiTect  to  go- 
vernment arrsngements,  ib.  Institution- 
rearing  Function,  as  to  Public  Worios, 
Ac.,  ib.  Money-supplying  Function,  for 
local  expenditure,  640-641.  Expenditure- 
watching  Function,  641.  Transfer-com- 
pelling Function,  as  to  property  required 
for  public  works,  &c.,  ib.  Information- 
elicitative  Function — collecting  evidence 
as  data  for  proceedings,  ib.  I^iblicity  to 
ordinances,  ib.  Composite  Inquiry  Judi- 
catory with  neighbouring  sublegislatures, 
where  mutual  interests  concerned,  64 1  -642. 
Term  of  service— same  as  the  Legislature, 
642.  Attendance  connected  with  remune- 
ration, ib.  Qoalifioation — ^the  same  as  for 
member  of  the  Legislature,  ib.  Election,  ib. 
How  removeable,  ib.  Securities  for  ap- 
propriate aptitude,  ib.  Inaugural  decla- 
ration, 642-643. 

—  by  the  Constitutional  Code — Powers  of 
Supreme  Legislators  as  to,  ix.  162. 

Submission  to  Grovemment — ^The  necessity 
of,  as  deduced  by  Blackstone,  criticised, 
i.  286. 

Subordinates — Advantages  to  the  Judge  in 
employment  of,  vi.  41^. 

Subordination — Preservation  of,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  prison  discipline,  iv.  122. 

—  Ofl&cial — Meaning  of  the  term,  ix.  226- 
227. 

Subordination-grades  of  Ministers  in  terms 

of  the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  226-231. 
Subornation— Nature  of,  i.  1 13  n  *. 

—  a  cause  of  invalidity  of  contracts,  L 
331. 

—  almost  always  aeeompanies  peijury  on 
the  part  of  a  witness,  i.  488;  viL  408. 

—  of  peijury— Those  who  have  kept  up  the 
system  of  aflldavSi«vidence  guil^  of,  vi. 
497. 
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umoy  anotlMry  yt  101. 
Sabscription  to  matters  of  opinion. 

moniismg  efFeots  of,  U.  860-262. 

—  to  Articles  of  Faitb->-How  it  enfeebles 
the  mind,  x.  144. 

—  See  Oaths;  Articles. 
Subscriptions  to  defray  expense  of  evidence 

— Adyertisements  for,  noommended,  yii» 

376-377. 
Subsequent— used  where  the  word  Aitnre 

shoidd  be  employed,  Tiii.  314. 
Subsidiary  punishments,  I  617-519. 

—  satisfaction  for  the  evils  of  oiTenceSy  L 
386-388. 

Subsidies  to  foreign  powers.    Evils  of  the 

system  of,  iii.  439. 
preferable  to  loans,  as  carrying 

no  deceptions  notion  to  the  people,  that 

they  will  be  repaid,  ix.  33. 
Subsistence— Division  of  the  elements  of, 

iiL37. 

—  A  distinct  object  of  the  dvil  law,  i.  302 ; 
iii.  211-218. 

—  Relation  of  to  other  objects  of  the  law, 
i.  302-203. 

y-  The  laws  relating  to,  i.  303-304. 
^  as  an  end  of  the  Constitutional  Code, 
il.269. 

—  Security  for,  as  a  branch  of  the  Civil 
Code,  ix.  13.  The  original  fhnd— labour, 
ib.  Causes  of  deficiency,  ib.  Remedies 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  abundance,  ib. 

.  ^-  as  an  end  of  the  distribative  biaoAh  of 
the  law,  iiL  293-294. 

—  Axioms  of  Pathology  applieable  to,  iii. 
227-228. 

—  Howfkr  inftingements  on  freedom  of 
trade  may  be  neoessaiy  for  the  seenrity 
iO,  ilL  71. 

—  Artidee  of,  as  ingredients  in  the  matter 
of  wealth,  iiL  37. 

—  Adaptation  to,  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  Government  may  interfere  with  the 
national  wealth,  iii.  36. 

Sabeisting  Institutions— regard  to  be  paid 

to  in  transplanting  lawB,i  177-180. 
Substance— how  distinet  from  matter,  viiL 

201. 
Substantives  vHth  auxiliaries— em^oyment 

of  in  legislation  in  preference  to  verbs, 

iu.  267-268. 
Svbstaativa  Law— distinguished  from  aiUeo- 

tive,  iL  6-6  ;  vi  7. 
aztent  to  which  the  devioes  of  the 

Technical  aysftem  an  applieable  to,viL 

318-319. 
^  —  improvement  of,  preferable  to  weak 

enforcement,  viL  260. 
Position  of  in  ageneial  division  of  the 

law,ix.  8. 


ibstantivas  (Nona)  as  a  part  of  qwech 
— eoBsidaied  aoooMiag  to  caas,  nnmber, 
4uid  gender,  viii.  346-347. 


Sttbatantlves— How  to  mrM  amUgni^  ia 
the  use  of,  viii.  313-316. 

—  Verbal  with  anxiUariea— PnfeKnea  of 
to  verbs,  as  a  less  aanbignoua  medinm, 
viii.  316-316 ;  x.  669. 

—  VerbaL  aeamesa  in  tbs  use  of,  instead 
of  verbs,  X.  669. 

Sobetitntee^Amngemients  for  appeintment 
of  by  legislators,  ix.  167-170.  See  Legis- 
lature. 

Snbstittttive  satisfootion  for  the  evils  oc- 
casioned by  olfonoes,  L  888-386. 

Succession  as  a  method  of  logical  anange- 
ment,  viiL  260. 

Succession  (to  property)— incidsnce  of  taxes 
on,  ii.  690. 

—  as  aifectedby  comption  of  blood,  L  480- 
482. 

—  IntesUte.  Proper  system  of,  i.  834-836. 
Preference  to  Uie  descending  line,  884- 
336.    Apportionment,  336-836. 

—  Proper  principles  of  distribution  on  the 
occasion  of,  ix.  17-18. 

—  Uses  of  registration  for  the  purposea  of, 
vi.  570-674.    £^  Genealogical  foots. 

—  Equality  promoted  throois^  legal  limi- 
tation of,  i.  312. 

—  Complexity  of  the  English  lawn  «(  I. 
323-324. 

—  Disputes  as  to  in  monarchies,  how  for 
beneficial  to  the  public,  viii.  670.' 

—  Disputes  regarding  die  right  of  in  mo- 
narchies, as  a  canse  of  war,  iL  639, 644. 

—  Expense  and  imperfection  of  system  of 
administration  oi^  in  England,  ix.  638. 

Sucoessions — appropriation  of  vacant,  on 
foilure  of  relations  within  the  forbiddeB 
degrees— Plan  for,  ii.  686-698;  iiL  890. 
See  Supply  without  Burden. 

Sudder-Adawlnt  —  The,  charaeteiiaed,  x. 
226. 

Suffering— Sympathy  with  the  inflictioB  of, 
in  the  case  of  reforms,  ami  means  of  re- 
ducing, V.  266. 

Suffocation  as  a  means  9f  torture,  L  414. 

SuFF&ian— The— The  nature  and  limitatiooa 
4>f,  according  to  virtual  universality,  iii. 
559-660. 

—  The  author's  views  as  to  the,  disenssed 
in  Parliament,  and  misstatements  there 
made,  corrected,  iv.  666-669. 

—  The  iridest  practicable  extent  of,alfords 
the  best  seooritiee  against  misrule  ix.  10. 

—  Inadequacy  of  moderate  Reform  as  to 
the,  ilL  618-619. 

—  Rssolntions  on  the,  drawn  np  by  Bent- 
ham,  and  moved  by  Sir  Fraaeis  Bnrdett, 
X.  496-497. 

—  Equality  of,  an  ingredient  of  Refoim, 
iii.  661. 

—  Equality  of— Brief  viewofwhatieqiiisito 
to  oonstitnte,  ix.  109. 

—  AnnBalityaf-Briafexplanationoi;faitha 
Constitational  Code,  ix.  109-110. 
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S»ft'>g»  Viw&om  of~Th«  MdiMihrv  in- 
fiuencM  tending  to  inftings,  tzmniaed, 
iii.  476-482. 

—  HooMbold  —  oompand  with  Tirtnallj 
uniYenal,  iii.  464, 467  n,  470. 

>-  Seoraoyof— iteproteeiiTeeilbe^iiL458- 
454. 

—  Secrecy  ef.  DeUil  of  reaeonB  foatf  iiL 
487-490.    flM  Billot. 

—  Secrecy  of— Abridged  statement  of  the 
argnmentfl  for,  ix.  104. 

—  UnlTersality  of— Ezpoiition  of,  in  Con- 
stitntional  Code,  ix.  107-109.  Any  re- 
itriction  should  haTe  special  reasons,  107. 
Special  reason  in  case  of  those  under  age, 
107-108.  Many  exceptions  that  are  not 
worth  making,  from  diance  of  litigation, 
ib.  Necessity  to  yield  to  the  prejudice 
against  females,  108-109. 

—  Virtual  uniyersality  of,  urged,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  aheolute,  iii.  462,  459- 
476.    See  Universality. 

—  Uniyersality,  secrecy,  annuality,  and 
equality  of,  preferable  to  the  common 
terms  employed,  ix.  107. 

Snffiragee— Newspapen  and  the  letter-post 
as  a  means  of  notification  of,  Tiii.  671^688. 

—  Method  of  giving,  by  Radical  Reform 
BUI,  iii.  577-579. 

Snggestedness— cases  in  which  it  may  be  a 
security  for  evidence,  vi.  283^  288-288. 

Suggestions — Mendacity-serving— how  fkr 
helpe  to  recollection  consistent  with 
avoidance  of  in  evidence,  vL  450-451. 

Suggestive  interrogation  considered  in  the 
Rationale  of  Evidence,  vi.  892-399 ;— 

Reasons  against  absolute  proliibition 

of,  vi.  392-397.  Meaning  of  the  term, 
and  its  connexion  with  ^  leading,"  392- 
393.  Saving  of  time,  898.  Assistance 
to  recollection,  393-394.  Sometimes  ne- 
cessary te  prevent  misdecision,  894.  Very 
rarely  can  prompt  mendacity,  394-395. 
Would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  ex- 
elusion,  395.  The  presumption  of  law 
that  a  witness  ready  to  peijure  himself 
for  the  party  who  calls  him,  and  so  must 
not  be  led,  considered,  396-397.  Judge's 
consent  should  be  had  for  suggestion  to 
oblivious  witness,  397. 

Conditions  on  which  judge  may  al- 
low, vi.  397-399.  Whether  a  general 
rule  can  be  made,  397-398.  Multitude 
and  variety  of  facts,  application  of  the 
respondent,  evident  necessity  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  and  correctness,  398.  No  more 
information  than  necessary  should  be 
afforded,  ib.  Whether  suggestive  interro- 
gation should  be  preceded  by  the  usual 
examination  1  398-899. 

Soicide— Comparison  between  the  impulses 
to,  and  those  to  capital  crimes,  i.  446. 

—  Means  4^  preventing,  supposed  to  be 
adopted  in  Greece,  i.  41 1-412  n. 


Sudd»— PnlahBent  of,  yioarioue,  i.  47»- 
480.  Remitted  throuj^  peijury  of  the 
jury,  ib. 

—  No  ptohibitioB  fai  Scripture  against,  x. 
582. 

•—  Fmding  it  the  result  of  insanity  an  in- 
stance ci  the  inefflcaey  of  oaths,  ii  41. 
Suit— Nature  of  a,  il.  83. 

—  Commencement  of,  by  personal  applica- 
tion of  party,  ii.  63. 

—  Stondard  duration  of  a,  ii.  88. 

—  An  ordinary — ^E^cpense  of,  ii.  575  n. 

—  Initiatory  process  of  a,  iii.  415. 

—  Wherein  a,  consists,  vi.  8. 

—  False  presumption  of  want  of  merito 
from  not  proceeding  with,  vL  49. 

—  an  injury  which  may  be  infUeted  on  a 
man  by  any  other,  wiuiont  cause,  viL  265, 
493. 

—  Delay  of,  from  absence  of  analerial  wit- 
ness, vL  91. 

—  Party  commencing,  should  Touch  for 
truth  of  his  stetement,  vL  298. 

Suite— Maximisation  of  the  number  of  pro- 
per—minimisation of  improper,  ii  12. 

— -  Interest  of  lawyers  as  to— how  at 
variance  vrith  the  public  interest,  ii.  18-14. 

—  Avoidance  of  reiteration  of,  iL  64-65. 

—  Demand-papen  for  the  d^rent  kinds 
of,  iL  66-70. 

—  Commencement  of,  by  English  practice, 
criticised,  ii.  73. 

—  £vils  of  the  arrangemento  as  te»  in  Eng- 
land, vnth  regard  to  fixation  of  times, 
&c.,  U.  75-76. 

—  Their  sorts,  iL  80-88.  Definition  of  suit, 
80.  Sources  of  distinction,  ib.  Non- 
penal  and  Penal,  ib.  Simple  and  Com- 
plex, with  illustrations,  80-82.  -Original 
and  Excretitious,  82.  Graduable  and 
Non-graduable  with  regard  to  nature  of 
demand,  84.  Continuous  and  Expedit- 
able,  with  illustiations  of  essentially  and 
accidentally  continuous,  84-85.  Distri- 
bntiTe-seeldng,  85-86.  Where  several 
claims  on  one  person — ^advantage  of  com- 
bining, 86-87.  Imaginary  lUstinction  be- 
tween law  and  equity,  87.  Account  suits, 
ib.  Summary  and  chronical,  87-88.  Qnasi 
(or  incompletely  organiasd)  suits,  88. 

— '  Measures  to  be  taken  for  continuance  of, 
iL  88-90. 

—  Various  methods  of  terminating,  IL  90-92. 

—  Various  stages  of,  iL  92-94. 

—  None  can  be  called  trivial  to  those  who 
undergo  the  evils  of  commencing  them,ii. 
577-578. 

—  The  kind  of,  in  respect  of  complexity, 
length,  &C.,  that  may  be  suitably  disposed 
of  by  a  Dispatoh  Court,  iii.  318-315. 
Auxiliary  judges  for  the  complex,  ib. 

—  in  equi^ — Arnmgemente  tar  the  order, 
^.,  of  their  abjudication  In  propoeed  Dis- 
patch Court,  iii.  390-865. 
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Suits— Interette  engiged  in  pNtneting,  iiL 
408. 

—  Delays  in  prooedom  necessitate  the  ter- 
minating in  reminety  oompromise,  or  re- 
ference, ▼.  35-36. 

—  Delays  in,  a  gricTance  charged  in  the 
Petition  for  justice,  t.  467-468. 

-;-  Precipitation  of,  as  a  conseqnenoe  of  de- 
lay— a  grieranoe  chaiged  in  the  Petition 
for  justice,  t.  468-470,  521-522. 

—  Blind  fixation  of  times  for  operations 
in — agrieranoe  chaiged  in  the  Petition  for 
justice,  T.  470-472,  522-524. 

—  Mechanical  substituted  to  mental  judi- 
cature in— agrie^ance  charged  in  the  Peti- 
tion for  justice,  r.  472-473,  524-525. 

—  Decision  of,  on  grounds  foreign  to  the 
merits— a  gricTance  charged  in  the  Peti- 
tion fbr  justice,  y.  476-480. 

—  MischieYous  transference  and  bandying 
of— a  grieyance  charged  in  the  Petition 
for  justice,  r.  473-476,  517,  525-531. 
Loss  by  transference  of  eyidence — that 
taken  before  justices,  473-474.  Loss  of 
time,  474.  Loss  of  money,  ib.  Extinc- 
tion of  local  juries  and  origin  of  the  cir- 
cuit system,  ib.  Bandying  of  the  Re- 
cord to  the  circuit  and  back,  475. 
Unintelligibility  of  NiH  prim,  475. 
Real  intelligible  foundation,  fees,  476. 
Arbitrary  transference  distinguished  from 
appeal,  525-526.  Statement  of  the  ope- 
rations necessary  to  judicial  procedure, 
with  a  yiew  to  estimating  the  amount 
of  transference  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction, that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
justice,  526-527.  Execution  of  Pro- 
cess, collection  of  erideuce,  and  inter- 
course between  the  partiesi  may  all  ne- 
cessitate transference,  ib.  Remoyal  may 
be  caused  by  tribunals  of  exception — 
military  and  ecclesiastical,  528.  Re- 
moyal in  case  of  inability  or  death  of 
judge,  ib.  Illustrations  of  useless  and 
mischieyous  remoyal  in  the  criminal 
branch  in  English  practice,  528-529.  In 
the  Ciyil  Branch,  529-531. 

—  Diyisionofintotho8ethatshould,and  those 
that  should  not  be  recorded,  yi.  410-412. 

—  Diyision  of  into  simple  and  complex,  yiL 
289  n. 

—  in  which  suspicious  testimony  receiyed 
— ^proposed  record  of,  yi.  119  ;  yiL  595- 
596. 

—  contingent — ^Use  of  judicial  registration 
to,yi.  330. 

—  Penal  and  ciyil — ^Analogy  between  the 
instruments  of  procedure  for,  iL  16-17. 

Suitors — ^Mendadty-license  to,  in  England, 
ii.  48-49. 

—  Reasons  for  preaudience  of  by  lot  in 
Dispatch  Court  BiH,  iiL  305-806. 

—  RMSon  for  initiatory  examination  of  in 
Diqiatch  Court,  iiL  806. 


Soitors— Reasottifer  system  of  intCNoofse 
witii  in  Dispatch  Court,  iiL  806. 

—  Proyisions  for  judge  being  elected  by,  in 
proposed  Dispatch  Court,  and  reascms^ 
iiL  332-333. 

—  Indigent— appointmentofEleenioeynMy 
Adyocatefor,iU.342. 

—  in  Equity— Reasons  for  their  net  peti- 
tioning for  the  Dispatch  Court  Bil(  ilL 
390-891  n$. 

—  Personal  presence  of  in  Court,  should  be 
not  merely  permitted,  but  obligatory,  iy. 
319-821.  Detection  of  frauds  and  errors, 
319.  Facilities  for  producing  real  en- 
dence,  ib.  If  case  not  at  once  terminated, 
at  any  rate  cleared,  ib.  Allegations  that 
cannot  be  made  good  obyiated,  820. 
Early  knowledge  of  the  point  at  issue,  ib. 
Facilities  for  compromise,  ib.  Sayes  de- 
lay, 320-321. 

—  Initiatory  examination  of,  for  purposes  of 
proposed  Dispatch  Court,  iiL  413-417. 

—  Ayoidance  of  preference  or  detriment  to, 
in  the  arrangement  of  causes  for  hearing, 
iy.  322. 

—  Arrangement  that  should  be  made  fbr 
communication  with  each  other  and  the 
Judicatory,  as  preliminary  to  litigation,  ▼. 
422-423. 

—  Exclusion  of  from  court,  a  deyice  peti- 
tioned against  in  Petition  for  justice,  y. 
446-448,  508-509. 

—  when  in  the  wrong — Fines  against  pray- 
ed for  in  Petition  for  justice,  y.  503. 

—  sufTerers  where  delay  occasioned  for 
Judge's  conyenience,  yi.  92. 

—  not  permitted  to  speak  in  court,  yi.  138. 

—  Preliminary  meeting  of,  yii.  184,  185, 
187,189.    ;S^  Meeting. 

—  Interest  of,  not  oonsidered  in  the  rules  of 
eridence,  yi.  392. 

—  All  statements  by,  should  be  subject  to 
punishment  in  case  of  mendacity,  yi.  297- 
802. 

—  pillaged  by  written  pleadings,  yi.  881- 
832. 

—  seduced  into  fiilsehoods  by  their  profes- 
sional adyisers,  yi.  438,  488,  524 ;  yiL 
188, 205,  230  n,  263, 272, 275-279,  286- 
287, 299. 

—  The  use  of  the  third  person  instead  of 
the  first  reconciles  them  to  the  felselioods 
uttered  for  them,  yi.  439. 

—  ought  to  be  punished  for  confiision  and 
obscurity  in  their  statements,  yi.  443. 

—  Uses  of  judicial  official  eridence  and  re- 
gistration to,  yi.  409,  561-562. 

—  Exclusion  of  from  the  presence  of  the 
Judge,  yli.  226-233.    fibs  Pnrties. 

—  Proposed  license  to,  to  produce  expen- 
siye  eyidence  at  their  own  coot,  yiL  875- 
876. 

—  Dishonest,  their  adyantages  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  pleading,  yU.  875. 
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Soiton — ^Dishonest,  the  ofniy  persons  bene- 
fited by  exclusion  of  party's  evidence,  yii. 
448. 

—  Indigent — ui  instance  in  which  prejudice 
to  cannot  be  aToided,  vi.  411. 

—  Indigent— 'adyertisement  of  for  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  Tii.  376-377. 

Suitors— Equity.  Plan  for  relief  of,  in  Dis- 
patch Court  proposal,  iii.  297-317. 

Election  of  their  own  Judge,  proposed 

to,  iii.  300. 

Petition  of  for  Dispatch  Court,  iii. 

303-305. 

Account  of  measure  for  retro-trans- 
ference of,  in  Dispatch  Court  Bill,  iii.  308. 

Petitioning  for  Dispatch  Court — infor- 
mation to  be  fiirnished  by,  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  furnished,  and  directions  for 
communication,  iii.  315-316. 

Suitors  at  Public  Offices — Architectural 
arrangements  for  securing  them  audience 
in  rotation,  ix.  328-329. 

Sully  noticed,  iy.  143. 

Summary  conyictions  before  Justices  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  theft,  yii.  504-506. 

Summary  Judicature — ^advantages  of,  TiL 
211. 

Prejudices  against,  vii.  198-199. 

Recording  convictions  on,  vi.  414. 

as  distinguished  by  lawyers  from  re- 
gular, iv.  333-334. 

recommended  in  Dispatch  Court  pro- 
posal, iii.  299. 

Requisites  of,  iii.  329. 

generaUy  contrasted  with  regular,  iii. 

321. 

Courts  in  which  it  is  practised,  iii. 

299-300. 

Summary  Suits — inapplicability  of  Jury 
trial  to,  ii.  153. 

Nature  of  the  appeal  applicable  to,  ii. 

153. 

Summary  and  Chronical — Suits  divided  in- 
to, u.  87-88. 

Bummary  view  of  ike  Plan  of  a  Jiidieature 
under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  LorcW 
Delegates,  v.  55-60. 

Summary  voting  in  Legislative  Assemblies 
— as  compared  with  distinct,  ii.  370- 
372. 

Sumptuary  laws— Object  of,  i.  535. 

Impolicy  of,  i.  183-184. 

Sunday — How  convicts  should  be  employed 
during  the,  considered,  iv.  17-19. 

—  Employment  on — Suggestions  for,  in 
connexion  with  religious  observances,  in 
the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  House,  iv. 
161-162. 

—  Legislature,  according  to  Constitutional 
Code,  not  to  sit  on,  u^ess  on  urgent  oc- 
casion, ix.  163. 

Super-Books  and  Sub-Books,  for  registra- 
.  tion  of  Official  operations  in  Constitutional 
Code,  deaeribed,  ix.  234. 


Saperannuation-^igrnardianahip  in  the  oas« 
of,  iii.  386. 

—  no  good  ground  for  excluding  a  witness, 
vi.  105;  vii.  427-432. 

Superannuation  allowances — Evil  effects  of, 

iv.  361  n  ♦. 
Superannuation  annuities — ^uses  to  which 

they  may  be  converted  for  the  benefit  of 

the  working  classes,  viii.  409. 
Superfiuity  in  evidence — Anticipative  sur- 
vey would  be  the  means  of  discovering, 

vii.  369. 
justificative  of  exdusion  of  evidence, 

vi.  89. 
Superintendants — Peculation  by — Remedy 

for,  i.  547. 
Superiors— Character  inferred  from  breach 

of  respect  towards,  i.  77-78. 
Supernatural  things — Untrustworthiness  of 
.,  the  evidence  generally  adduced  in  support 

of,  vii.  105-106. 

Beliefin,  considered,  vii.  101-102. 

Motives  tending  to  produce  belief  in, 

vii.  106-111. 
Classification   of,   in    D'Alembert's 

EncyclopsBdical  Map,  viii.  77-78. 
Superstition — Knowledge    a   preservative 

from  the  infiuence  of,  viii.  13. 

—  Its  restraining  infiuence  in  barbarous 
times,  V.  222. 

Supplement — Oath  in,  viL  71. 

Supply  without  burden — Project  for,  in  an 
extension  of  the  Law  of  Escheat,  ii.  585- 
598.  Pre£BU»  stating  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  first  brought  forward, 
585.  Exclusion  from  intestate  succession 
of  all  relations  beyond  the  prohibited  de- 
grees, and  appropriation  of  the  property 
to  the  state,  586.  Deduction  in  some 
cases  within  the  pale,  ib.  Arrangement 
as  to  family  settlements,  ib.  Peers  to  be 
exempt  for  expediency's  sake,  ib.  Lati- 
tude to  be  left  to  the  power  of  bequest, 
ib.  Appropriation  and  realization  by 
public  officers,  587.  Incidence  of  the 
plan — latitude  to  which  its  operation 
should  extend,  587-588.  Heads  of  de- 
tails for  the  organization  of  the  project, 
which  would  have  been  worked  out  had 
encouragement  been  given  to  it,  588-589. 
Unburdensomeness  of  the  project — no  ex- 
pectation being  raised,  no  disappointment, 
and  consequently  no  hardship,  589-590. 
A  tax  on  succession  has  a  pressure,  be- 
cause heir  has  once  had  the  whole,  590. 
Ease  of  collection,  591.  A  check  to  litiga- 
tion, ib.  Would  encourage  marriage,  ib. 
Popularity,  591  -592.  Comparison  with  le- 
gacy and  probate  duties,  &c.,  592.  Cal- 
culation of  produce,  592-593.  Applica- 
tion— Remission  of  obnoxious  taxes,  593- 
594.  Answers  to  objections — Tendency 
to  dissipate  the  national  wealth,  594; 
Breach  of  faith,  ib;  Exposure  to  eva- 
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tknf  Sb,  I  Tendeiiey  to  glut  the  nartet 
with  land,  694-595;  Ezpenfle,  595;  In- 
crease ef  inflnenoe  of  the  Ctown,  ib.; 
Powen  for  oollection  abused,  ib.;  Ikicon- 
lagement  to  goTeinment  pioftudon,  ib.; 
BeToloUon  in  property,  ib. ;  Absorption  of 
property  in  £zdieqaer,ib.;  SnbTersionof 
ancient  law,  and  innovation,  595-596. 
Hie  plan  less  harsh  than  the  existing  law, 

596.  Ancient  Law  of  Escheat,  and  limi- 
tations on  the  power  of  beqnest,  596- 

597.  Blackstone's  opinion,  597-598. 
Supplies— Efficacy  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons o?er  the,  iii.  446. 

Supporters  of  a  system,  as  distingnished 
firem  advocates  of  it,  iv.  201. 

Sappoeed — Applicability  of  the  qnalifieation 
to  unoriginal  evidence,  viL  119. 

Suppression  of  evidence  as  indicative  of 
guilt,  vii.  48-50. 

Suppressive  remedies  for  chronic  offences,  L 
869-870. 

against  offences — Nature  of,  i.  $67. 

Supreme  constitutive  authority — The  seat 
and  nature  of,  considered,  in  relation  to 
the  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  95-118. 

Supreme  Legislature — Exposition  of  the 
principles  of,  preparatory  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Code,  ix.  114-127. 

Supreme  operative — ^Exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  127-145.    iS^  Operative. 

Supreme  power—The.  Blackstone's  opin- 
ions on  the  right  of,  to  make  laws,  criti- 
cised, i.  288-292.  Use  of  the  word  rights 
288-284.  Confounds  consent  to  obey 
with  duty  of  obedience,  285.  Necessity 
of  submission  deduced  from  consent  to  it, 
286.  Theory,  that  no  command  to  be 
obeyed  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  or  of  revelation,  286-287.  Utility 
the  criterion,  and  each  man  to  Judge  for 
himself,  287-288.  Impoesibility  of  re- 
stricting the  powers  of  a  Legislature, 
288.  Consequence  of  the  laws  being  held 
void,  289.  Practical  extent  to  which 
limits  exist,  290.  Distmctness  that  dis- 
putes on  the  subject  would  assume  were 
they  baaed  on  utUity,  291-292. 

Duty  of  the,  to  make  laws.  Black- 
stone's  opinions  on,  criticised,  L  292-295. 

Suigeons— Analogy  from  the  practice  of,  as 
to  eifoct  of  vacations  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
iv.  878. 

Surgery — Etymology  of,  and  place  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 
^. 

—  Professorship  o^  in  central  towns,  ii. 
257. 

—  National  field  for  the  experimental  study 
of,  in  a  system  of  Pauper  management 
viu.425. 

Survey— The  Ordnance.  Progress  of,  iii. 
580  n. 


Safrsy-^Tht  Ordnaiioe.  Referenet  to^  t. 
429. 

Survey— <>ommis8ion  of,  for  purpose  of  di- 
vid&g  the  country  into  election  distariotiy 
iii.  579-582. 

Survey — Anticipative,  of  evidenoe,  as  a  snc- 
cedaneum  to  its  exclusion,  vii.  869-871. 
See  Anticipative  Survey. 

Survey — Geometrical — Uses  of,  Ibr  regis- 
tration of  contracts  as  to  land,  vl.  579. 

Suspected  persons— Propriety  of  demanding 
accounts  from,  i.  557. 

Suspension  of  a  Public-officer— Fonnalities 
in  the  case  of,  to  prevent  opprsssion,  ix. 
811. 

Suspensive  power  by  judges,  and  refbrsnca 
to  the  legislature,  where  strict  interpre- 
tation of  thJi  law  unjust,  iv.  812-815. 

Suspicion — Grounds  of  in  evidence,  enume- 
rated, vii.  891. 

—  Note  of,  substituted  to  nullity,  Ibr  neg^eet 
of  formalities,  vi.  528-525. 

—  of  verity  of  evidence— causes  of  eon- 
sideied,  vi.  158-166;  vu.  568-591. 

—  should  take  place  of  exclusion,  as  against 
evidence  from  contaminated  souroes,  vi. 
112, 181*182. 

—  How  for  statements  of  a  penon  labour- 
ing under,  are  believed,  vii.  889. 

—  CSinviction  of  penury  as  a  ground  for,  viL 
407. 

Suspicious  connexions— Imputation  of,  as  a 
ikllacy  used  in  dsbate,  ii.  416. 

Suspicious  evidence— Safeguards  against,  vL 
116-119. 

Cautionary  instructions  to  judge  for 

weig^dng,  vL  151-175 ;  viL  568-591. 

Bwearnotat  o^^Containing  an  expoenro 
of  the  needlessness  and  ndschievonmieaB, 
as  well  as  anti-christianity  of  the  cere- 
mony of  an  oath,  v.  187-229.    See  Oath. 

Editorial  note  to,  with  late  altera- 
tions of  the  law,  v.  188. 

Advertisement  to^  v.  189. 

Swearing.    See  Oath. 

Sweden— Conduct  of  Britain  to,  in  relation 
to  the  refosal  of  the  army  to  adopt  tho 
war  of  Gustavus  III.,  x.  202-208. 

—  Law  of  Divorce  in,  i.  855. 

—  Practice  as  to  patents  of  nobility  in,  iL 
220  and  nf. 

—  Fall  of  the  liberties  of  the  Diet  of,  ii. 
827  n. 

—  Liberty  of  peijury  purchased  by  the  law 
of,  vL  824. 

Swediani^— Dr— Dottoes  o^  x.  88, 190, 285, 

882. 
Swedish   Code— Arrangement  of  the,  iii. 

168. 

Ineompletene»oftiw,iii.206. 

Sweeping  olaflifieations— Edlaey  <£,  ti.  480- 

451. 
Swift  iiioted  in  fovour  of  aaml  PiiSa- 
iii.  511  tt. 
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Swift  — His  directions  to  aemikUh  the 
model  of  Hanulton's  Parliunentwy  Logic, 
ii.  383. 

—  Noticed  or  quoted,  iii.  516,  620;  iv.  4, 
246  n,  447;  ▼.  421,  692 n;  x.  412. 

Swimming — Adraiitage  of  knowing  the  art 

of,  Tiii.  436  n. 
Swindling — Definition  of,  t.  696  n. 

—  The  term  applied  to  Maetere  in  Ghanoeiy 
exacting  fees  for  fictitions  attendances, 
V.  364-367. 

Swinton — Lord — Praise  of,  as  establisher  of 
the  Small  Debt  Courts,  t.  21-22, 23. 

Swiss  League — The — An  illustration  of  an 
International  Judicature,  ii.  652. 

Switzerland — Secrecy  of  LegislatiTe  pro- 
ceedings in,  iL  316  n. 

Sydney — Algernon,  noticed,  vii.  413. 

Sydney — Penal  colony  of.  The  system  of 
criticised.    iSS^  Transportation. 

Sydney — Lord,  author  of  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  mad-houses,  iv.  60  n. 

Syllabic-lection  principle — in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  riii.  53. 

Syllogism — meiely  an  adaptation  of  nomen- 
clature, yi.  442. 

Symbolic  signature — as  a  method  of  authen- 
tication, ru  616. 

Symbolics!  rewards,  iL  218. 

Symmetry  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
the  Constitational  Code — The  nature  of, 
ix.S. 

Symonds — Arthur — His  report  on  drawing 
acts  of  Parliament,  iii.  232  n. 

Symonds — Dr  Joseph — Letter  from,  to  Bent- 
ham  on  his  work  on  the  Free  States  of 
Antiquity,  and  on  Works  on  Italy,  x.  138- 
139. 

Sympathetic  Powder — Illustration  from  the, 
i.  479. 

Sympathetic  Sanction-^The,  i.  14  n  *. 

The.  Source  and  direction  of,  iiL  291- 

292. 

Sympathetic  sensibility  and  bias — ^influence 
of,  i.  24-26. 

Sympathy — Motive  ooiresponding  to  the 
pleasures  of,  i.  62-63. 

—  Based  in  self-regard,  ix.  192. 

—  The  pains  of,  i.  20. 

—  Pleasures  and  pains  of,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Interest  and  Motiyes,  i.  202. 

—  and  antipathy  as  principles  adverse  to 
that  of  utility,  i.  6-11.  Explanation,  6-8. 
Sooroes  of  the  Yarious  systems  concern- 
ing right  and  wrong,  8.  Enumeration  of 
these,  8-10  n.  Sometimes  ooindde  with 
utility,  9-10.  Most  apt  to  err  on  the  side 
of  seyerity,  10.  Source  of  antipathy  to 
actions — tracing  of  motiyes,  11. 

—  effect  of  on  testimony,  yii.  669-670. 
Synonymation  as  a  mode  of  Expoaition,  yiii. 

248. 
Synonyms— Use  of,  i.  206. 
Synoptic  Table  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ex- 


plaiuMl,  yiii.  89-03.  Am  Eneyelopedical 
Sketch. 

Synoptic  Eneyelopedical  Table  or  Diagram 
— uses  of,  and  reasons  for  making  the 
diyision  in  exhanstiye,  yUL  98-103. 

Synthesis — How  performed  for  the  aggre- 
gation of  logicid  wholes  as  a  preliminary 
to  logical  analysis,  yiii.  126. 

—  not  properly  the  conyerse  of  analysis,  as 
does  not  predicate  a  homogeneous  whole, 
yiii.  76  n. 

~  Relation  of  to  analysis,  yiii  258-268. 
See  Aggregation. 

—  Must  precede  analysis  in  the  chronology 
of  mental  operations,  yiii.  266-266. 

—  and  analysis — Improper  application  of 
to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  yiii.  268-269. 

System — The  leyelling,  discussed,!.  868-364. 
Systems— Unity  of  to  be  held  in  yiew  in' 
nomenclature,  yiii.  64-66. 


Table  attached  to  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
of  Art  and  Science — Explanations  rela- 
tiye  to  the,  yiii.  96-98.  Diyision  Exhans- 
tiye, 96.  Art  and  Science  used  instead 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  each  head  apper- 
tains to  both,  ib.  Usa  of  the  Bifurcate 
system,  and  the  GrreeK,in  representing 
the  head  or  superordinate  as  divided  into 
two  oondiyident  parts,  each  being  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  a  definition  per  genui 
et  difirentiamy  96.  Use  of  synonyms,  ib. 
The  use  of  Greek-sprung  terms,  of  syno- 
nyms, and  of  expirations  from  words  in 
fkmiliar  use,  justified,  96.  Subdiyision 
corresponding  with  genus  and  species, 
97.  The  plan  adopted  to  exclude  obscu- 
rity and  ambiguity,  ib.  Reasons  for  the 
difiSsrent  kinds  of  type  used,  97-98. 

Uses  of  the,  yiii.  98-100.  Com- 
pared with  connected  discourse  less  ex- 
plicit, but  brings  the  whole  to  the  eye  at 
once,  98-99.  Admits  conception  and  re- 
ciprocal comparison,  99.  Efforts  of 
Bacon,  Ciuunbers,  and  D'Alembert  in  the 
same  direction,  noticed,  ib.  Use  of  the 
table  as  a  means  of  rapid  analogy  be- 
tween one  branch  and  another,  100.  Each 
step  gained,  so  much  for  others  to  start 
from,  ib. 

Reasons  for  exhanstiye  diyision 

in,  yiii.  101-102. 

Table  of  the  springs  of  action,  i.  197-205. 

Table  of  Motions  in  LegiaJatiye  Assemblies, 
ii.  317-320. 

Table  of  Regulations  in  Legislatiye  Assem- 
bUes,  ii  320. 

Table--Synoptio— of  Arts  and  Seienoes  ex- 
plained, yiii.  82-96.  See  Encyclopedical 
Sketch. 
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TablM — ^AppUofttioii  of  to  Ooometrj  in  pre- 
•anting  Propositions  in  series,  Moording 
to  their  eonnexion  with  each  other,  Yiii. 
164-166. 

—  of  serrioes  exigible  from  Judges,  to  be 
hnng  np  in  Gonrts  of  jnstioe,  ii.  37-88, 
42-48. 

—  showing  the  proportion  of  mulcts  to  in- 
come, to  be  hang  np  in  courts,  ii.  111. 

->  Statistical,  exhibiting  the  state  of  parti- 
cular districts  as  to  morality,  &o.,  recom- 
mended, ii.  282. 

—  Reasons  for  employing  the  form  ot,  in 
CSirestomathia,  viii.  7. 

—  Chrestomathio— Notes  to,  yiU.  8-54. 

—  of  population,  &c.    Utility  of,  i.  657. 
Tabor— The  family  of.     Relations  of  the 

Bentham  fkmily,  x.  8. 

Tabular-exhibition  principle — in  the  man^ 
agement  of  the  Ghrestomathio  school, 
viii.  51-52. 

Tacitus  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  585  ;  ii.  254  ; 
V.  581 ;  vii.  98. 

Tactical  Division  of  Logic — sacrificed  by 
the  Aristotelians  to  the  Dialectic,  TiiL 
218. 

Tactics— Political— Essay  on,  ii.  801-873. 

General  view  of  the  subject  of,  ii. 

801-802. 

-—  —  Ends  that  should  be  kept  in  Tiew  in 
a  code  of  regulations  as  to,  ii.  302-305. 
ObTiating  Inaction,  802 ;  Useless  deci- 
sion, ib. ;  Indecision,  ib.;  Delays,  ib. ; 
Precipitation,  ib.;  Fluctuation,  ib.;  Quar- 
rels, 302-808;  Falsehoods,  803;  Decisions 
yieious  in  form,  ib.;  Decisions  vicious  in 
their  foundation,  from  absence,  want  of 
freedom,  seduction,  and  error,  ib.  Syn- 
optical table  of  the  inconveniences  cor- 
responding to  the  sereral  ends,  304- 
805. 

•^  —  Allusion  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  work  on  was  written — state  of  France, 
X.  197. 

—  —  Proposal  to  Morellet,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  in  Fiance,  x.  198-199. 

Opinion  of  Romilly,  Trail,  and  Wil- 
son on,  with  Bentham's  answer,  x.  199- 
201. 

-*  —  See  Legislative  Assemblies:  Mem- 
bers. 

Tailor — Contrmct  with  for  a  coat,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  preappointed  evidence,  vL 
509-510  n. 

Taitr-William— Letter  to,  xi.  67-68. 

Talbot— Mr— Notice  of,  as  a  visiter  at 
Bowood,  X.  104. 

Talent— How  made  applicable  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  ii.  195. 

—  Want  of,  aids  fallacies  of  authority,  ii. 
893. 

—  The  bidding  for  the  employment  of,  by 
ot^ring  high  rewards  for  public  serrioes, 
oonsidered,  v.  810-318. 


Talent— Value  of  lost,  turn  deibetiw  qpv- 

tems  of  education,  viiL  11. 
Talleyrand— His  efforts  to  get  Bentham's 

works  propagated  in  France,  x.  878-880, 

883,  387. 

—  His  visit  to  Bentham,  xi.  74-75. 

—  noticed,  ix.  87;  x.  185,  255,  818,  816, 
565. 

Tampering  with  evidence,  official  persons^ 
witnesses,  5cc. — Presumption  of  guilt  from, 
vii.  49  n,  50-51,  52. 

Tanner  v.  Taylors-Case  of,  cited,  vi.  889. 

Task-description  principle,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  idiL 
51. 

Taste— Utility  of,  it  254. 

—  Pleasure  and  pains  of  the,  as  springs  of 
action,  i.  197. 

—  Ambiguity  in  language  spoken  of  as  of- 
fending, iii.  245. 

—  Principle  of,  allowed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  aristocracies,  to  have  preponder- 
ance over  the  Greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple, ix.  46. 

—  Bad— Objections  to  attacks  on,  ii.  254. 
Tatischev— a  Russian  fkmily  called — Bent- 
ham's  aoquamtance  with,  x.  181. 

Tatooing,  as  a  punishment,  i.  416. 

Tax  «ttA  Monopo/y— a  proposal  to  obtain 

revenue  by  taxing  the  profits  of  bankers 

and  stock-brokers,  ii.  599-600. 
Taxes  —  Nonpayment  of.    Extent  of  the 

mischief  of,  i.  72-73, 133  n. 

—  Various  kinds  of,  which  are  misseated 
and  infringements  of  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, i.  319. 

—  on  official  salaries — Incongruity  of,  ii. 
242-243. 

—  Farming  the,  considered,  and  popular 
prejudices  exposed,  ii.  249-251. 

—  Clause  of  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights  regarding  the  equality  of,  ii.  517- 
518. 

—  A  pacific  convention  would  diminish, 
throughout  Europe,  ii.  553. 

—  Incidence  of  various  kinds  of,  ii.  573, 
580-581. 

—  Clause  in  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights  regarding  the  application  of,  iL 
518-519. 

—  Proposal  fbr  a  saving  in,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  law  of  escheat,  ii.  585-598. 

—  All  encouragements  by  the  Government 
to  individuals  must  be  met  by,  iii.  34. 

—  Connexion  of,  with  national  wealth,  iii. 
40.  Growing  expenses— take  from  en- 
joyment to  security,  ib.  Past  expenses 
or  debt— do  not  affect  existing  wealth, 
are  merely  the  result  of  previous  expense, 
ib. 

—  on  trade— Effect  of,  iii.  40. 

—  Income  oonverted  into  capital  through 
the  instrumentality  of,  lit  44. 

—  Colonies  never  pay,  iii.  52. 
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Ttow— on  liTal  hnnthm  of 
fiMime— Ineidonoo  of,  iii.  65. 

—  on  riTftl  imports — Inoidonee  of,  iii.  65. 

—  how  they  diminiah  wealth,  iii.  76. 

—  Expenditure  as  the  ooonterpart  of,  iii. 
75. 

—  Bireot  and  indirect,  iii.  76-78.  Latter 
Tolantary,  76-77.  Extent  to  which  thej 
may  be  carried  dependent  on  wealth, 
77.  Tax  on  imports  borne  here— on  ex- 
ports by  foreign  consumer,  ib.  Indirect 
taxation  with  regard  to  pressure  on  good 
and  bad  habits,  ib.  Appropriation  of 
snocesdons  where  no  near  heirs — a  light 
tax,  77-78.  Taxes  on  Justice,  medicine, 
&c.,  the  most  oppressive,  78.  Smuggling 
a  barrier  to  the  extent  of  indirect  taxes, 
ib. 

—  Effects  of,  on  prodnction,iii.  78-80.  Gen- 
eral rule  that  taxes  should  be  only  for 
roTenue,  78.  Incidence  of  duties  by 
fbreigners  on  imports  from  us,  ib.;  of 
duties  on  home  maaufSwturss,  78-79.  Tax 
on  exports,  79.  International  precautions 
for  prevention  of  effects  of  rapid  changes 
— fiscal  regulations,  ib.  ResMus  of  pre- 
judice in  ikvour  of  export  trade,  79-80. 

—  Employment  of,  for  a  sinking  ftind — 
Effect  of  on  the  national  capital,  iii.  80-82. 

—  Pressure  of,  in  Britoin,  iii.  100. 

—  Reduction  of,  through  profits  arising  on 
project  of  conyersion  of  stock  into  An- 
nuity notes,  iiL  123-132. 

—  Principles  that  should  regulate,  iii.  204. 

—  Imposition  of,  on  everybody,  to  put  in 
everybody's  pocket — an  illustration,  v. 
269. 

—  Kinds  of,  that  should  be  interdicted — 
on  knowledge,  justice,  medicine,  insur- 
ance, and  for  creating  national  institu- 
tions which  the  rich  only  can  enjoy,  ix. 
451. 

Taxes  on  justice,  or  on  law  proceedings — 

Rewards  to  injustice,  ii.  211. 

Objections  to,  ii.  243 ;  vi.  11. 

have  the  evil,  that  the  creation  of 

them  is  occasioned  by  those  who  profit 

by  them,  v.  98. 
Objection  to,  overcome  by  calling 

them  fees,  v.  160. 
Acts  of  Parliament  against,  cited, 

V.  353. 
considered   in   remarks   on   the 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  v.  583-596. 
Protest  sgainst,  ii.  573-583.    See 

Law  Taxes. 
Origin  and  evils  of,  vii.  199-201, 

827-328. 
Abolition  of,recommended,  vii.  377- 

378.  Alteration  of  the  law  noticed,  377  n. 
Taxes  on  medicine  characterized,  ii.  575- 

576n;  vii.377. 
Taxes  on  productions — Exemptions  from, 

act  as  bounties,  iiL  62. 


Taxes  on  SBeeewion— Inddenee  of,  ii.  590. 
Taxation — ^Proper  purposes  of,  L  818. 

—  Relation  of,  to  punishment,  i.  394. 

—  Coextension  of  representation  with— 4he 
principle  criticised,  iii.  467  n. 

—  a  power  not  vested  in  the  Crown,  even 
with  regard  to  conquered  oolonies,  iv. 
266-269. 

—  cannot  be  accomplished  against  colonies 
through  trade  without  oocrdon,  iv.  413- 
414. 

—  The  argument  that  the  vast  extent  of, 
is  a  reason  for  not  removing  the  minor 
burdens,  combated,  v.  303-305. 

-^  Pressure  of,  on  the  industrious,  an  argu- 
ment against  pensioning  the  idle,  v.  806. 

—  Proper  principles  of,  contrasted  with 
those  in  use,  ix.  38-34.  Consideration 
with  financiers— not  the  sufferings  of  the 
taxed,  but  the  extent  of  opposition  to  be 
feared,  ib.  Recourse  should  be  first  had 
to  the  least  oppressive  taxes— then  as 
urgency  demands,  to  the  more  burden- 
some, 34.  Thus,  when  there  is  waste,  it 
is  at  the  cost  of  the  most  oppressively 
taxed,  and  known  to  be  so,  ib. 

—  Enumeration  of  purposes  for  which  there 
should  be  none,  ix.  40. 

—  Influence  it  may  have  in  accumulating 
property  in  the  country,  or  saving  it  from 
expenditure,  x.  326. 

Taylor  the  architect — commonly  caUed  Ball 
Taylor,  noticed,  X.  16. 

Taylor — M.  A. — His  motion  about  chancery 
delays,  x.  460-461. 

Tchitchagoff— Admiral — Suggestions  to,  on 
his  proposed  History  of  the  Russian  Cam- 
paign, X.  477. 

Letters  from,  x.  485, 486. 

Suggestion  to,  to  write  his  own  Me- 
moirs, X.  486. 

Tea— Beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of,  i.  540. 

Teacher— The  faculties  exercised  by,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  exercised  by  the 
Inventor,  viii.  74  76. 

Teachers— Scholars  acting  as,  a  part  of  the 
management  of  the  ChrestomaUiic  school^ 
viii.  46-47. 

Teaching — False  notion  of  its  being  so  dis- 
tinct from  learning  that  both  cannot  be 
conducted  together,  viii.  302. 

Tears — How  Air  an  indication  of  grief,  L  27- 
28  nil. 

Technical — Meaning  of  the  term,  vii.  197  n. 

—  As  applied  to  reasons,  vii.  401. 

—  language — inaptitude  and  mischievous- 
ness  of,  vii.  280-283. 

—  Reasons  for  not  using,  in  the  author's  in- 
structions as  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
testimony,  vii.  566-567. 

Technical  arrangement  distinguished  from 

natural,  i.  237. 
Technical  Economy,  as  to   manufactures, 

Ac.— Source  of  information  as  to^  in  a 
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426. 
Teohnioal  luigiug*— Whenb  tlwi  of  law 

diAn  ftom  that  of  other  mIoimm,  iii. 

269-270. 
Teohnioal  legal  tenii»— Ezamplei  of,  requir- 
ing special  expositioB,  t.  418. 
Teohnical  system  of  Procedure — Resomtf  of 

the  aberratioiis  of;  ii.  178-181. 
compared  with  nataial  proeednie,  iL 

16.9-178. 
The  doTices  of,  as  distinguished  from 

the  wrangements  of  natural  pvooednre, 

V.  8-14. 
Courts  of,  contrasted  with  those  of 

natural  procedure  as  to  the  character  of 

the  suitors,  t.  22. 
Substitution  of  the  natural  to,  urged 

in  Petition  for  justice,  y.  445. 
DcTices  of— List  of,  as  complained  of 

in  Petition  for  justice,  ▼.  446. 
The  forms  in  which  etidenoe  is  con- 

ddeiedb7,Tri.  14M4& 
Notice  of  the  authoi's  remarks  on, 

by  Editor  of  Original  Edition  of  Ration- 
ale of  ETidence,TL  202. 
The  various  otIIs  of.  8m  the  various 

Chapters  of  Book  VIII.  of  Rationale  of 

Evidence,  Vol.  VII.  106-384. 
Reasons  for  an  examination  of,  in 

connexion  with  exclusion  of  evidence,  viL 

196-197. 
Contrasted  with  the  natuial,  vii.  197- 

199. 
General  recapitulation  of  the  interests 

causing  the  evihi  of,  viL  211-214. 
The  vices  introduced  to  by  the  fbe- 

gatlKoring  principle,  particularly  exempli- 
fied, vii.  214-225.    Sse  Fee-gathering. 
Remedies  suggested  for  the  eviliB  of, 

vii.  320-329.    See  Remedies. 
Apology  for  the  exposure  of,  vii. 

829-334. 
Evils  of,  adduced  in  answer  to  the 

fallacy  that  judicisl  forms  are  the  shields 

of  liberty,  viii.  478-479. 
casually  animadverted  on,  iL  7  ;  vi. 

411,443,446,466,479,585;  ViL 43, 166, 

198. 
Technical  Terms — Unapt,  continued  firom 

the  desire  of  adepts  to  preserve  a  palpable 

distinction  between  themselves  and  the 

uninitiated,  viiL  188-184. 
Technicalities— The  theory  that  they  are  a 

check  on  the  judge  considered,  viL  324. 

—  Legal— Advantages  of  improving,  and 
prejudices  against  inqirovement,  iiL  270- 
274. 

—  Evils  of,  illustrated  in  Finance,  ilL  204. 
Technology  of  Arts  and  Manu&ctures  as  a 

branch  of  the  Chrestomathic  system  of 
Instruction,  viii.  38-39. 

—  Division  of,  with  a  view  to  pleasures 
and  pains,  as  a  specimen,  of  the  method  of 


filUng  up  an  eaeydopedieal  aaal  jria,  vUL 
90-91  n. 
Technology,or  the  appUcatm of  IftedMal- 
cal  Philosophy  to  covunereial  purposes, 
expressed  by  Catastatico-Caneetio  Antfaro- 
purgics  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Sdenoe,  viii.  88. 

—  Sketch  of  the  field  of,  viii  148-150.  Ad- 
vantageof  the  application  of, to  the  mecha- 
nical employments,  with  a  Rntjonale  or 
explanation,  viiL  148-150. 

—  General.  Specimen  of  ftom  WilUns* 
Essay  towards  a  real  character,  ftc^  viii. 
150-155. 

Telemachus — ^Influence  of  the  pemsal  o^  on 
Bentham*s  early  opinions,  x.  10-11. 

Temerity^-nature  of  falsehood  f^mn,  vi. 
292-293. 

—  in  evidence  punished  by  pnblie  opiBieOf 
vi.  327. 

—  Incoirectaeas  occasioned  by,  ahonld  be 
punished,  vi.  280, 295-296. 

—  and  evil  consciousnees — The  distinctioii 
between,  unknown  in  English  law,  iL 
579-580  n. 

Temperament — bodily  and  mental— «i  cir- 
cumstances influencing  sensibility,  i.  27. 

Temperance  in  Penitentiaries— Omdncive- 
ness  of  to  reformation,  L  499. 

Temperate — Use  made  of  the  term  in  delay- 
ing reforms,  u.  433-434. 

—  and  intemperate  refonn — A  distinetioR 
created  for  fallacious  purposes,  iL  452- 
453. 

Temple— Sir  William--The  oonfidenee  be- 
tween Do  Witt  and,  iL  553-554. 

Temple— The.  Advice  from,  to  Sir  Riehard 
Philips  in  relation  to  his  inquiries  on  the 
packmg  of  special  juries,  and  oonuneats, 
V.  143-146. 

Temptation — Method  of  ascertaining  tiie. 
strength  of,  L  67,  87. 

—  Making  emoluments  sufficient  to  exdnde, 
u.  244-245. 

—  Responsibility  to  be  increased  with,  L  548. 

—  Means  of  reducing,  by  high  salaries  to 
public  officers,  &c.,  L  548-549. 

—  How  fkr  extent  of  salaiy  a  guaruiiee 
against  t  ii.  234. 

—  Effect  of,  on  testimony  of  witnsMy  vi. 
154.    See  Interest;  Motive. 

—  In  what  circumstances  no  grovnd  for 
reducing  punishment,  L  400. 

Tenants— Meaner  in  which  inflnenoes  nay 
be  used  against,  at  elections,  iii.  479-482. 

Tendency  of  acts — Inference  of  disposition 
fkom,  L  60-68.    See  Dispositions. 

Tenoi^-Transcript  in,  vii.  139-140. 

—  Inference  cf  authentieiiy  from,  viL  178- 
180. 

—  Infinenee  of  s|HiriOQsneoB  from,  viL  181. 

—  distinguished  fkom  purport,  viii*  44. 
TeniioB — as  productive  of  nelion  in  con- 
nexion with  springs,  viiL  139. 
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Tintwden— Lord  ■  Stetotnow  «r  intorpreta- 

tion  of  Indktmento  bj,  iL  14. 

Botieed,  liL  S75-876;  It.  447;  t.  5$2, 

592;  X.  572, 595. 

Taig  ftnd  HMdontld^-TruU  of,  dtod,  tu. 

101  n. 
TemiB  nsed  in  legislatiTe  aeta^Fixation 

and  ezpodtuNi  of  the  nMUung  of,  iii.  592- 

594. 

—  Espoeitiona  of,  with  reference  to  a  Pan- 
nomion,  or  nniyersal  oode,  iiL  217-224. 

—  Impoator— Use  of,  as  ftilades  of  oonfti- 
lion,  iL  458-440. 

Tenns  (in  the  English  oonrie)  compared  with 
vacation  time,  lii.  241-245. 

—  and  QrouitB — Nature  of,  discnsMd,  yi. 
91  n. 

—  Delay  and  precipitation  occasioned  by, 
grieTances  presented  in  Petition  for  jus- 
tice, T.  467, 469. 

Term  bnsinese— Faetitions,  Tii.  242-245. 
Terminology — Legal — Ejils  of  the  existing 

system-^  adTantages  of,  and  prejudices 

against,  improyement,  iiL  269-274. 
Territorial  dominion — How  the  relations 

of  sovereign  and  subject  created  by,  ii, 

541-542. 
Territory— Dirontes  regarding  violation  of, 

as  a  cause  of  war,  iL  544. 

—  Boundaries,  &o.,  of,  in  Constitutional 
Code,  iz.  147-150. 

Terror — ^Application  of  means  of,  to  prison 

discipline,  iv.  10-11. 
Terrorism— Analysis  of  the  operation  of,  in 

elections,  iii.  479-482. 

—  at  elections — compared  with  bribery,  iiL 
482-485. 

Test  and  corporation  acts— The,  oharacter- 

iied,  i.  437;  U.  227, 265-266. 
Tests — Religious — A  testimony  in  favour  of 

the  prohibited  religion,  iv.  398  n. 
Testimony— Causes  of  beUef  in,  vi.  235-244. 

£(00  Belief. 

—  Causes  of  trustworthiness  and  untmst- 
worthiness  in,  vL  17-21. 

—  secured  from  misrepresentation  and  ob- 
livion by  registration,  vi.  79-80. 

—  Vexationattendingthegivingof,vL  93-95. 

—  False — The  prompting  causes  of,  ex- 
amined, vi.  158-159. 

—  remoteness  of,  from  seat  of  perception 
—Effect  of,  vi.  222-228. 

—  Modes  of  incorrectness  in,  vi.  244-247. 

—  Dangers  to  be  guarded  against  with  re- 
gard to,  vL  279-282. 

—  of  parties — Exclusion  of,  viL  226-233. 

—  of  parties — Impropriety  of  exeluding, 
vlL  487-489. 

—  of  co-parties  for  and  against  each  other. 
<800  Co-p«rtiBr. 

—  Exemptions  fkom  the  burden  of  hearing, 
in  certain  eirourastances — ^the  propriety 
of,  considered,  vii.  472-486.    6m  Exemp- 


Teetimony  of  plalntijg— Examination  of  the 
course  pursued  in  regard  to,  by  English 
law,  ViL  489-496. 

—  of  defendant— Examination  of  the  course 
pursued  in  regard  to,  by  English  law,  rii. 
496-506.  fi^  Defendant 

—  Interest  in  general  considered  as  a 
ground  of  untrustworthinefls  in,  viL  567- 
573. 

—  Pecuniary  interest  as  a  ground  of  un- 
trastworthiness  in,  vii.  573-575. 

—  Interest  derived  from  social  connexioDs 
as  a  ground  of  nntrustworthiness  in,  vii. 
575-577. 

—  Interest  derived  from  the  sexual  con- 
nexions as  a  ground  of  nntrustworthiness 
in,  ViL  677-581. 

—  Interest  derived  from  connexion  with 
the  suit  as  aground  of  nntrustworthiness, 
ViL  581-584. 

—  Improbity  as  a  cause  of  untmstworthi- 
nesB  in,  vii.  585-591. 

—  See  Evidence;  Witness. 

—  Exclusion  of.    See  Exclusion. 

—  Spontaneous,  vi.  458-465.  ;S^  Sponta- 
neous. 

—  Spontaneous  self-inculpative.  See  Self- 
inculpative. 

—  Extraction  of.    £1^  Extraetion. 
Texigenous  source  of  motion— The,  by  the 

contraction  occasioned  by  ftoion,viiL  142. 
Thames  Police — Proposed  union  of,  with 

the  Shadwell  Office,  discussed,  x.  329-830. 
Heads  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the,  x. 

330-333. 

Correspondence  as  to,  x.  333-335. 

Theatree— Sanatory  authority  as   to,   by 

Health  Minister,  in  Constitutional  Code, 

ix.  445. 

—  Good  effects  to  which  they  may  be  ren- 
dered conducive,  L  540. 

Theft — Position  of,  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Penal  Code,  iii.  166. 

—  Genus  of  the  offence,  L  117-118. 

—  Forms  of  enactment  with  regard  to,  iiL 
277. 

—  Reputation  of  being  guilty  of— Instances 
of  its  subjecting  to  punishment,  viL  446  n. 

—  above  forty  shillings — Law  as  to,  altered, 
vi.  381  n  2. 

—  Summary  conviction  for  certain  kinds  of, 
viL  504-506. 

Thelematic  source  of  motion — applied  to 

the  will  as  a  source  of  muscular  motion, 

viiL  134. 
Thelematolegy — applied  tosdences  in  which 

the  will  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 

a  result^viU.  288-289. 
Thelematosoopic  Pneumatology,or  Ethics — 

Position  of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 

of  Art  and  Science,  viii.  89-90. 
Division  into  Dicastic  and  Exegetic, 

viii.  92-93. 
Thelusson  «.  Stipes— Case  of,  vii.  856  n. 
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TheodoriiiB  I. — Absnid  application  of  re- 
ligion by,  to  paniahment,  i.  412. 

Theology — Manner  in  which  opinions  in, 
oanried  by  force,  rii.  109  n. 

Theoretical — Aboaiye  and  fkllaeions  nse  of 
the  epithet,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  ii.  468- 
459;  TU.  504. 

Theoretical  Ethics— Position  of,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch  of  Art  and  Science, 
▼iii.  94. 

Theory — Encouragement  to,  as  the  first 
step  in  the  career  tif  inTention,  ii.  256. 

—  Those  who  cry  out  about,  indalge  in  bad, 
iL442. 

—  Good  in,  and  bad  in  practice,  the  expres- 
sion, and  its  fallacious  use,  criticised,  ii. 
459-460;  iii.  467  n. 

—  Unpopularity  of  the  term,  iv.  177. 
Theory  of  evidence — Gilbert's,  discussed,  tL 

183-187. 
Therapeutics — Etymology  of,  and  place  in 

the  Chrestomathie  system  of  Instruction, 

Tiii.  36. 
Theresean  Code— Emblematic  frontispiece 

of,  i.  550. 

—  —  arrangement  of  the,  ilL  163. 

Sorcery  legislated  for  in,  i.  554. 

referred  to,  i.  158;  Ti.  504. 

ThicTes — ^Their  mutual  tuition  in  prisons,  i. 

427-428. 

—  Propriety  of  giving  the  public  instruction 
as  to  the  schemes  resorted  to  by,  i.  554. 

—  Honour  among.  Dangerous  nature  of 
the  principle  termed,  iy.  225-226 ;  tL 
265-266. 

Things,  as  the  first  general  title  of  the 
Civil  Code,  uL  176-178.  Natural  and 
artificial,  176.  Employable  and  consum- 
able, 176-177.  Individually  valuable, 
and  valuable  in  mass,  177.  Sensible  and 
insensible,  ib.  Simple  and  complex,  ib. 
Individuation,  177-178.  Roman  divi- 
sions, 178. 

—  Evidence  from,  or  real  evidence,  as  a 
branch  of  circumstantial,  vii.  6-18.  Su 
Real  Evidence. 

—  states  of,  distinguished  from  events,  vt 
217. 

—  and  Ponons — Division  of  Rights  of,  in 
the  Roman  Law,  criticised,  iiL  184. 

Tliirst,  and  the  want  &o.  of  the  means  of 
quenching  it,  as  motives,  i.  197. 

Thompson— Mr  William,  of  Cork— Letter 
to,  on  the  Chrestomathie  system  of  Educa- 
tion, X.  506-507. 

Thomson— Dr,  the  chemist,noticed,  viii.  217; 
X.  401-402. 

Thomson's  Seasons— Bentham's  impression 
of,  from  the  perusal  of  in  childhood,  x.  22. 

Thombury— The  poisoned  pancake  of,  ad- 
duced in  illustration,  ii.  468. 

Thomton-^Henry— His  woric  on  Paper 
credit  notioed,  z.  889, 413. 

llMni^bt-^nsldend  at  tlie  bacia  of  Un- 


guage,  and  its  operations  in  that  respeci 
examined,  viii.  320-823. 
Thought— Words  as  the  signs  of,  the  mb> 
ject  of  exposition,  viii.  242-248. 

—  The  employment  of,  in  sngg^ting  rem*- 
dies  to  abuses,  held  np  to  contempt,  IL 
457-459. 

—  Decisions  without,  vii.  246-249. 

—  Acquaintance  with,  facilitated  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language 
the  sign  of  it,  viii.  344. 

Threat  to  testify  against— how  fkr  it  afibeti 
the  trustworthiness  of  testimony,  viL  23- 
24. 

—  as  circumstantial  evidence  of  deliii- 
quenicy,  vii.  21. 

—  luflrmative  circumstanoes  applicable  to^ 
as  evidence,  vii.  23-24. 

—  as  an  oifence— position  of  in  the  Penal 
Code,  iii.  168. 

—  Submission  to  as  an  extenuation,  i.  79. 
Three  Traeti  on  Spanitk  and  Portmgmem 

Afdirty  witk  a  continual  eye  to  Englitk 

ones,  viii.  463-486. 
Thrift— Unpopularity  of  the  virtue  of,  iiL  17. 
Throckmorton — Sir   Nicholas — Trial   of, 

cited,  vii.  461. 
Throne — Lustre  and  dignity  of  the — ^Do- 

predation  masked  under  support  of,  ix.  89. 

—  Danger  of  giving  oflicial  power  to  a  per- 
son nearly  idlied  to,  vi.  556  n. 

Thurlow-Lord— Characteristics  of,  iL  175; 

X.  94. 
Chaige  of  breach  of  fiiith  against,  by 

Lord  Lansdowne,  x.  214. 

noticed,  iii  476  n;  x.  59. 

Tidd's  Practice  quoted,  vii.  359  n  $. 
Tiemey — Mr^-noticed,  iii  532. 
Tilley— Case  of,  cited,  vii.  190  n  t- 
Tilsit— Peace  of,  alluded  to,  vi.  368. 
Timber— Naval— Suggestions  for  procuring 

a  supply  of,  viii.  421. 
Time— a  physical  fictitious  entity,  viiL  200. 

—  Its  connexion  with  place  as  the  nam* 
of  a  fictitious  entity,  viii.  204. 

—  next  in  order  of  simplicity  to  place,  as 
an  entity  connected  wiUi  relation, viii.  203. 

—  Influence  of,  on  matters  of  legislation,  i. 
188-194. 

—  The  Innovator-Greneral,  by  altering  tbo 
adaptation  of  Institutions  to  their  purpose 
—a  frilacy,  ii.  419-420. 

—  Fixation  of  the  meaning  of  words  da- 
signative  of,  in  legislative  acts,  iii.  593. 

—  Considerations  as  to,  with  regard  to 
alibi  evidence,  vii.  112. 

—  Interval  of,  to  be  allowed  to  witnesses 
to  answer  questions,  considered,  vL  449- 
450. 

—  Particularity  as  to,  in  eonfossions  and 
instruments  (MT  aecnsatiott,  vii.  38. 

—  Sciences  involving  the  predicament  of, 
Tiii.  287. 

TIjbm— New  and  old— Conflision  between, 
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inTolved  in  refbnnoea  to  the  '^  wisdom  of 
oar  ancestors  "  ii.  898-399;  z.  69. 
Times^ReguUtions  and  Explanations  with 
regard  to,  as  a  geneial  title  of  the  ciyil 
code,  iii.  178-179. 

—  Remote— are  Tisible  to  as  in  remote 
places,  Tii.  90. 

Timidity,  cowardice,  &o.,  as  designatiTe  of 
motiTOs,  i.  204. 

—  a  canse  of  incoReotnees  in  oral  testi- 
mony, vi.  254. 

—  of  witness — may  betray  to  self-oontra- 
dietion,  &0.,  from  browbeating,  Ti.  406- 
407. 

—  an  impediment  to  the  exposore  of  of- 
ibnces,  viii.  678. 

Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation 
— Bentham's  impression  of,  from  pemsal 
in  boyhood,  x.  22. 

Tippoo  Saib  noticed,  iv.  417. 

Tithes— Objectionable  incidence  of,  ii.  244. 

Title— meaning  of  the  term,  i.  1A8, 293  n. 

—  of  a  disconrse — ^wherein  it  consists,  i. 
283. 

—  Proof  of— Natnre  of  property  aifeoted 
by  the  requisites  for,  iii.  134  n. 

Title  deeds.    See  Deeds. 

Titles  as  the  foundation  of  rights— The  no- 
menclature of  considered,  with  reference 
to  the  terms  collative  and  ablative  OTonts, 
iiL  189-190. 

—  which  confer  a  right  of  property,  i.  327- 
830.  Actual  possession,  327.  Ancient 
honajide  possession,  ib.  Prescription,  ib. 
Land  and  its  produce,  327-328.  Things 
nourished  on,  and  thrown  on  the  land, 
828.  Lands  from  which  water  has  re- 
treated, ib.  Ameliorations,  328-329. 
Mines,  329.  Fishings  in  great  waters,  ib. 
Hunting,  329-330. 

—  Registration  of,  i.  552.  See  Registra- 
tion. 

—  The  yarions,  on  which  a  claim  may  be 
laid  in  a  suit,  Tii.  278. 

—  by  succession,  &c.— Use  of  registers  for 
the  purpose  of,  vi.  570-574.  S^  Genea- 
logical Facts. 

•—  or  headings  to  the  different  clauses  of 
deeds,  lecommended  as  conduciye  to  clear- 
ness, T.  394. 

Tobacco— Use  of,  excluded  in  the  Panopti- 
con system,  iv.  158. 

Tolerance — Religious — Criticism  on  the 
clause  in  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights 
regarding,  ii.  513-515. 

Tongue — Analogical  punishment  inflicted 
through  the,  i.  408. 

Tooke-^ohu  Home— Estimate  of,  x.  404. 

His  discoveries  in  grammar  esti- 
mated, Tiii.  120, 185, 188. 

Method  of  selecting  Special  juries, 

as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of,  ▼.  103-104  n. 

Trial  of,  cited,  vii.  251. 

Mention  o^  x.  582. 


Topographical  fbnetion — The,  of  the  Local 
Headman,  by  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  619. 

Topography — a  scienoe  iuTolying  the  pre- 
dicament of  place,  Tiii.  286. 

—  The  field  of,  separated  from  that  of  geo- 
graphy, Tiii.  243. 

Toreno— Count — Letter  from,  requesting  an 
opinion  on  the  Penal  Code  for  Spain,  It. 
571. 

Letters  to,  on  the  proposed  Penal 

Code,  deliTcred  in  by  the  LegislatiTe 
Committee  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Tiii. 
487-554. 

History  of  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ters to,  Tiii.  489-490. 

The  grounds  of  the  opinions  ad- 
dressed to,  to  be  certain  preestabUshed 
positions,  with  reference  to  the  Greatest- 
happiness  principle,  with  the  reasons, 
Tiii.  490-493. 

Correspondence  with,  in  reference  to 

his  conduct  regarding  the  letters  on  the 
Spanish  Code,  Tiii.  551-554. 

Tories— Characteristics  of  the,  iiL  527. 

—  Form  that  the  arguments  of,  against  re- 
form assume,  iiL  600. 

—  Their  abhorrence  of  reform  a  professed 
creed,  iT.  423. 

—  The.  Examination  of  the  interests  and 
corresponding  motiTes  of,  against  reform, 
iiL  528-529. 

— -  In  what  they  diifer  from  the  Whigs,  ii. 
443. 

casually  referred  to,  ii.  443;  iii.  486, 

590  n;  TiiL  469. 

Torture — Relation  of,  to  punishment,  i.  898. 

"^  Kinds  of,  that  have  been  implied  as  pun- 
ishments, i.  414. 

—  Punishment  of  death  with,  considered  in 
its  effects,  i.  442-444. 

—  originated  with  ill-considered  scruples 
about  eTidence,TiL  522-523,  525. 

—  Itttenogation  confounded  with,  tIL  454- 
455. 

Tothill  Fields  as  a  spot  for  a  national  Peni- 
tentiary, X.  323;  xL  116, 153. 

Tott— Baron  de,  noticed,  x.  402. 

Toureil— Jacques  de— Estimate  of,  x.  142. 

His  defence  of  Torture,  L  231. 

Tours— Practice  of  the  ProTincial  Assem- 
bly of,  iL  841. 

Towns — Large — Prejudices  against,  and 
ineifectual  efforts  to  restrain,  iii.  74. 

Townsend — Lord,  noticed,  x.  108. 

Townsend — The  Rct.  Joseph— Notices  of, 
as  a  Tisiter  at  Bowood,  x.  92, 97, 99, 100, 
123. 

Letter  from  Bentham  to,  z.  189- 

140. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham,  z.  140- 

141. 

Estimate  of  the  abilities  and  eharao- 

terof,x.515,517. 
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Townsend—The  Hon.  ThomM,  notioed,  z. 

141. 
Tracts  on  Poor-laws  and  Pauper  manafe- 

ment,  yIu.  35M61. 

—  ThreejOaSpaniflhandPortugaeeea&irs, 
Tiu.  463-486. 

Traoton — Lord  and  Lady — Aooonnt  of^  as 
▼isiters  at  Bowood,  x.  100, 103-104. 

Trade— Taxes  restrndning,  an  infringement 
on  property,  i.  819. 

—  New  sources  of— Inimicality  of  the  usury 
laws  to,  through  limitation  of  the  rate  of 
Interest,  iu.  22. 

—  Effect  of  free  competition  on,  ii.  228. 

—  Useles^ness  and  mischief  of  laws  inter- 
fering with,  ii.  649. 

—  No  branch  of,  that  is  carried  on  without 
goYemment  interference  can  be  disadyan- 
tageous,  iii.  63. 

—  War  for  the  sake  of— its  absurdity,  ii. 
557-558. 

—  Impolicy  of  attempts  by  GoTeniment  to 
give  a  direction  to,  uL  43-44.  Depends 
on  amount  of  capital,  which  changing  the 
channel  cannot  increase,  43.  Goyemors 
don't  know  profitable  investments  so  well 
as  individuals,  ib.  If  they  did,  indication 
of  them  would  be  sufficient,  43-44. 

—  Increase  of  wealth  by,  iii.  70-72.  Ad- 
vantages of  all  volnntwy  exchange,  70. 
Excess  of  produce  of  labour  the  real 
balance  of  trade,  ib.  Ingredients  in  the 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another, 
in,  ib.  Fallacies  as  to  balance  in  gold,  ib. 
Instances  of  mercantile  insanity— Missis- 
sippi and  South  Sea,  70-71.  Subsistence 
and  deftnoe  to  be  considered,  71.  Infor- 
mation which  Government  should  propa- 
gate as  to  inventions,  prices,  Ac,  ib.  Pa- 
tents, 70-71. 

—  Addition  to  security  of,  in  the  project  of 
Annuity  notes,  iii.  133-136. 

—  The  child  of  capital,  depending  on  its 
amount,  not  on  the  extent  of  the  market, 
iii.  54;  iv.  411. 

—  CouTM  of,  used  as  an  argument  for  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  otherwise  ex- 
cluded, vii;  167,  402-403. 

—  Stagnation  of— Proposed  remedy  of,  to 
operatives,  x.  85. 

—  in  opinions  (of  counsel)  brought  into 
existence  by  the  bad  state  of  the  law,  vii. 
315-318. 

—  8^6  Profession. 

Trades — Proposal  of  a  system  of  Techno- 
logy applicable  to,  viii.  148-150. 

—  Freedom  in  the  dioioe  iit,  to  oonvieta,  as 
an  ingredient  in  prison  discipline,  and  an 
advantage  to  the  community,  iv.  49-51. 

—  MultipUoation  of,  not  necessary  in  prison 
discipline,  iv.  51-52. 

—  Uses  of  statistical  information  as  to  the 
eonpaxative  salubrity  of  different  kinds 
of,  ix.  627. 


Trade  Minister— Pk^vlsioiii  rsgarding  in  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  447-448.    Sub- 
jects in  regard  to  which  trade  has  benett 
from  regulatioi^^Ineidenoe  of  taxatien. 
Patent  rights,  &o.,  447.    Functions,  ib. 
Connexion  with  Finance  Minister,  447- 
448. 
Tradesmen— Extent  to  which  they  give  cre- 
dit, and  their  inducements  to  it,  ui.  6-7. 
—  llieir  books,  as  evidence,  vii.  151. 
Trading  justices — account  of,  vii.  327. 
TraU<-^ame8— Account   of,   as   an  early 
friend  of  Bentham,  x.  133-135. 

Letter  from,  on  the  politics  of  1784, 

X.  135. 

On  Voltaire's  Memoirs,  Smith's 

Wealth  of  Nations,  &c.,  x.  136. 

On  the   ascent  of  Lunardi'e 

balloon,  X.  136-138. 

Urging  Bentham's  return  from 

Russia,  X.  171-172. 

HiB  opinion  on  the  work  on  Political 

Tactics,  X.  199-201. 

Letter  from — Progress  of  Bentham's 

works  in  Ireland,  x.  300. 
HiB  opinion  on  Escheat  eice  Taxa- 
tion, X.  305. 

casually  noticed,  x.  99, 165, 168, 175, 

212,213,217,247. 
Training — A  plan  for,  spplicable  to  a  volun- 
teer defensive  force,  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  343-348. 
Transcripts — Nature  of,  in  connexion  with 
evidence,  viL  139-141.  Three  kinds — 
1st,  Verbatim  ;  2d,  In  purport  only  ;  Sd, 
In  effect  only,  139.  The  various  ways  of 
making  transcripts,  140.  Superior  appli- 
cabiUty  of  printing,  140-141. 

—  Sources  of  untmstworthiness  in,  viL 
141-143.  Double  source  of  defBCt— ori- 
ginal and  transcript,  141.  As  compared 
with  hearsay,  more  likely  to  be  accurate, 
fraud  apart,  142.  Inaccuracies  from 
want  of  attention,  ib.  What  forms  they 
may  assume,  142-143. 

—  In  what  cases  and  on  what  conditions  to 
be  received  in  evidence,  viL  143-149. 
Original  accessible,  143-144.  Original 
known  to  be  out  of  the  country,  144-145. 
The  original  in  a  state  of  exprovindation, 
145.  Original  known  to  have  existed,  but 
to  have  bMome  extinct,  145-146.  Former 
existence  of  original  known,  but  present 
unknown,  1 46.  Existence  of  original  has 
not  been  ascertained,  146-147.  Original 
in  power  of  adverse  party,  148-149. 

—  Arrangements  for  securing  the  fidelity 
of,  vi.  74-85  ;  viL  149-150. 

—  and  originals— How  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, vii.  150-152. 

—  Maybe  evidence  as  to  genuineness ef 
original,  vi.  90. 

—  Successions  of— probative  ivee  i 
ed  witii  each,  viL  155. 
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TraiiBori|»te--AJb«nmiioiis  of  Engluh  law  as 
to  admittion  of,  in  eridenoe,  yiL  169-170. 

—  ProTiJBOBal  docision  on  the  eridenoe  of, 
when  original  inacoesBiUe,  tu.  379-380. 

—  External  securitieB  for.  See  Interroga- 
tion ;  Oath ;  Panisfanent ;  Publicity  ; 
Shame  ;  Writing. 

Transcription — Modes  of,  Tii.  139-141. 

Transcriptitione  evidence — or  supposed 
written  eridence  transmitted  through 
written,  Yii.  139-162.    iSed  Transcripts. 

as  makeshift  evidence,  vi.  57. 

Preappointed,  as  distinguished  firom 

Original,  vi.  508. 

compared  with  Original,  vi.  171-174. 

Transcriptitious  registration  as  applied  to 
contracts,  vi.  570-582.    See  Registration. 

Transfer— Judicial — ^for  receiving  defend- 
ant's statement,  ii.  115-116.. 

Transfers  of  Property — Plan  for  a  Regis- 
ter of,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  is.  633- 
634. 

—  of  Stock — Substitute  for,  by  conversion 
of  stock  into  Note  annuities,  iii.  105-153. 

—  of  Stock — Expense  of,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Annuity-note  Project,  iii. 
119-120  n. 

Tiansference  of  suits — Means  of,  in  Di- 
q>atch  Court  Bill  compared  with  Estab- 
lished, iii  331  n. 

Transgressions — Notification  and  publicity 
as  to ;  advantages  of,  and  impediments 
to,  in  fear,  indolence,  and  poverty,  viii. 
577-579. 

Transient  and  continued — Acts  distinguish- 
ed into,  i.  37. 

Transitive  and  Intransitive— Division  of 
acts  into,  L  36-37. 

—  Punishment,  i.  480-482. 
Translation — Application  of  as  a   school 

exercise,,  viii.  45. 

—  as  a  means  of  exposition,  viii.  244-245. 
Translations  of  Laws — Cases  in  whidi  they 

are  necessary,  i.  158-159. 

Transmitted  evidence,  vii.  152-159.  See 
Media. 

Transplanting  Laws — ^Principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed in,  L  172-177.  Circumstances  in- 
fluencing sensibility  to  be  considered, 
172-173.  Information  to  be  acquired  as 
to  the  people,  173.  The  offences— Simple 
corporeal  injuries,  ib. ;  Irreparable  cor- 
poreal injuries,  ib. ;  Wrongftil  confine- 
ment and  banishment,  173-174;  Simple 
mental  iiguries,  174 ;  Semi-publicoffences, 
174-175;  Offences  against  reputation, 
175-176;  Against  person  and  reputa- 
tion, 176.  Offences  against  property,  ib. 
Offences  against  condition,  177. 

Regard  to  be  had  to  existing  insti- 
tutions in,  L  177-180.  Physical  and  mo- 
ral source  of  peeuliarities,  177.  Con- 
sideration whether  the  transference  may 
not  be,  all  things  considered,  prejudicial. 
Vol.  XI. 


178.  SuitabiHty  of  habit»-  4Unstration 
—Jury-trial  in  Bengal,  178-179.  Exis- 
tence and  fitness  of  the  institution,  to  be 
both  considered,  179-180. 

Transplanting  Laws — Rules  respecting  the 
method  of,  i.  180-184.  No  law  to  be 
changed  without  special  reason,  181. 
Alterations  not  to  be  made  to  gratify 
individual  tastes,  ib.  Things  indifferent 
to  be  left  to  the  moral  sanction,  ib. 
Easiest  attack  on  a  bad  system — the  re- 
ftisal  of  enforcement  to  it,  ib.  Prepon- 
derant dissatisfaction  to  be  avoided,  ib. 
Indirect  Legislation  to  be  preferred  to 
ooeroion,  181-182.  Reforms  which  wHl 
assist  the  introduction  of  others,  to  be 
preferred,  182.  Management  of  preju- 
dices, 182-184. 

A  means  of  showing  their  defects, 

from  the  recipients  not  having  prejudices 
in  their  favour— lUustrations  firom  trans- 
ference of  English  law  to  India,  i.  184- 
188. 

Transportation — constituted  of  exile,  con- 
finement, and  bondage,  iv.  276  n. 

—  considered  as  a  complex  punishment,  u 
490-497.  Evils  of  the  system  of  contract- 
ing— ^by  buying  off,  punishment  avoided, 
490-49 1 .  Does  not  sufilee  as  an  example 
— ^Real  hardships  greal^  but  idea  enter- 
tained of  them  mixed  with  pleasure,  491- 
492.  Unconduciveness  to  reformation — 
General  profiigacy — Imbecility  of  the  au- 
thorities—  Extent  of  intoxication,  Ac., 
492-495.  Only  incapacitates  the  convict 
locally,  495.  No  compensation  to  ino^'o^^ 
party,  495-496.  Wuit  of  economy,  496. 
Extent  of  the  punishment  left  to  the  oper- 
ation of  chance,  496-497.  Not  a  satis- 
fibctory  foundation  for  a  col<Ay,  497. 

—  as  a  punishment,  and  its  inferiority  to 
the  Penitentiary  system,  discussed  in  the 
first  letter  to  Lord  Pelham,  in  Panopticon 
«.  New  South  Wales,  iv.  173-211.  Ob- 
jects of  punishment   enumerated,  174. 

Erafftj?^ —obliterated  by  distance,  ib. 
BefomuUioH  not  effected,  175-183.  No 
tutelage  of  the  convicts,  or  control  of 
their  vicious  propensities,  ib.  No  inspec- 
tion— Provision  of  soldiers,  chaplains,  Ac., 
no  succedanenm,  1 75-176.  Superior  pro> 
vision  for  religious  instruction  and  ob- 
servances in  the  Panopticon — Collins 
quoted  as  evidence  of  uncorrected  impro- 
bity, improvidence,  and  deterioration,  in 
New  South  Wales,  after  the  attempted  re- 
medy, 176-180.  New  South  Wales  worse 
in  this  respect,  than  an  old-established  co« 
lony  wouldbe,  180-183.  IneapaeikaUmfor 
Jreth  offeneet  not  accomplished,  183-199. 
The  offences  deemed  not  to  be  committed 
because  they  are  not  in  sight,  183-185. 
Local  exclusion  an  easy— reformation  a 
diifieult  object,  185-186.  Distance  the 
2A« 
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<eole  conBideration  entertained,  186-188. 
A  thoughtlessly  administered  punishment 
— may  involve  much  more  than  it  is  called, 
«.  g,  by  inability  to  return  when  the  pe- 
riod expired,  189-190.  Requisition  of 
sanction  of  the  governor  to  return,  190- 
193.  Death  the  simplest  preventive :  a 
frequent  fruit  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
system,  193-199.  No  provision  for  com- 
pensation of  injured  by  this  species  of 
punishment,  199-201.  Economy  of  the 
two  systems  compared,  201-211.  Differ- 
ence of  individual  cost  nearly  four  to 
one,  201-204.  Deficiency  notwithstand- 
ing in  the  establishment  at  New  South 
Wales,  205.  Unprofitableness  of  colonies 
in  general,  and  peculiar  barrenness  of  this 
species,  206-207.  Profitableness  not  con- 
tended for  by  those  advocates  who  under* 
stand  the  practice,  207-208.  Question, 
whether  the  colony  is  a  nursery  of  sol- 
diers and  seamen  for  the  East  Indies,  dis- 
cussed, 208-209.    Discovery  of  plants  all 

•  that  has  been  got  for  much  expenditure, 
210-211. 

.Transportation — Compared  with  the  Panoti- 
con  system  and  the  American  Penitentia- 

.  ries,  in  the  second  letter  to  Lord  Pelham,i  v. 
2 1 2-248.  Introduction  of  the  hard-labour 
system  in  Pennsylvania,  and  adoption  in 
New  York,  212-21 3.  Illustrations  of  cor- 
ruption and  sloth  in  New  South  Wales, 
214-215.  Prodigality,  improvidence,  and 
drunkenness  illustrated,  215-216.  In- 
dustry and  frugality  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  Penitentiaries,  216-217. 

.  Superior  spur  to  industry  in  the  Panopti- 
con mode,  217.  Exemplifications  of  de- 
pravity in  New  South  Wales,  217-220. 
Incendiarism  peculiarly  frequent,  220- 
222.  Peculiarly  dangerous  disposition 
shown  where  sport  alone  the  motive  to 
great  crimes,  222-223.  Spiritual  reme- 
dies unavailing  and   treated  with  con- 

.    tempt,  223-224.      Conduct  in  American 

.  Penitentiaries  contrasted,  224.  Difficulty 
of  obtaining  evidence — combinations — 
noxious  principle  of  honour  among  thieves, 
224-226.  Laxity  and  corruption  of  the 
police,  226-230.  Drunkenness  as  a  main 
cause  of  the  crime  and  non-reformation, 
230-235.  Exemplifications  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Penitentiaries,  both  as  to 
prisoners  and  discharged  convietSy  235- 
236.  Sobriety  and  strictness,  as  produced 
by  inspection,  the  cause,  236-238.  Ame- 
rican system  still  inqterfect,  in  respect  of 
the  want  of  inspection  on  the  Panopticon 
principle,  238-242.  Penitentiary  system 
superior,  not  only  in  point  of  reformation, 
but  of  example,  242-245.  The  hopeless- 
ness of  economy  becoming  a  feature  in  the 
management  of  the  settlement,  245-247. 
The  Hulks  a  subject  deferred,  247-248. 


Transportation  system  m  America  and  New 
South  Wales  compared,  iv.  184-185  n. 

—  and  banishment  compared,  L  433-485. 

—  General  estimate  of,  as  a  punishment, 
iv.  6-7. 

—  The  punishment  of,  aggravated  by  aibi- 
trary  laws  of  the  governors  of  penal  co- 
lonies, necessitated  by  the  absence  of  a 
constitutional  legislative  system,  iv.  272- 
276.    See  New  South  Wales. 

—  Illegal.  Securities  against,  adapted  to 
a  Mahommedan  state,  viii.  587-588. 

Travelling— Method  of  ikoilitating  to  the 
poor,  viii.  417-418. 

Tiuvelling-disputes-settling  function,  of  Lo- 
cal Headmen,  by  Constitutional  Code,  ix. 
621-623. 

Tread-mill — ^Use  of,  in  prison  discipline, 
considered;  has  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  unwilling  to  labour,  as  well  as  the 
willing,  iv.  147. 

Use  of,  recommended  as  a  means  of 

exercising  convicts,  iv.  157-160. 

Treason — Extent  of  ^e  criminality  of,  con- 
sidered, vii.  412-413. 

—  Criminality  of,  and  application  of  forfei- 
ture as  a  protection,  i.  481-482. 

—  Requisition  of  two  witnesses  to  prove, 
considered,  vii.  526-527. 

—  System  of  evidence  for,  invented  to  shield 
the  traitors  of  William  IIL's  reign,  viL 
528. 

—  Self-defence  in  connexion  with  the 
punishment  of,  i.  392. 

—  Punishment  of,  casually  noticed,  i.  443, 
461  n  t ;  vii.  527. 

—  by  insurance  of  enemies*  property,  &c, 
i.  547. 

—  against  associates,  &c.  Infkmy  attached 
to,  ii.  224. 

Treason-Bill — Observations  on,  addressed  to 
the  Morning  Herald — absurd  nomencla- 
ture :  compassing  and  imagining,  x.  320- 
322. 

Farther  remarks  on,  x.  335-336. 

Treason-law — The  severities  of,  a  firoitof 
the  monarchical  system,  ix.  38. 

Tyranny  of  the,  viu.  472-473. 

Treasure— Public.  (Offences  against  the — 
Their  classification  in  the  Penal  Code, 
iu.  170. 

Treasury — The.  Burke's  reform  of  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  in,  ii.  198. 

Treaties^Publicity  as  to,  urged,  ii.  554- 
560. 

—  Commercial,  not  accordant  with  the  in- 
teiests  of  Britain,  ii.  549. 

—  Principles  on  which  the  observance  of 
should  be  founded,  and  on  which  they 
are  observed  in  practice,  ii.  403-404. 

—  Disarming.  Proposal  o^  as  preparatory 
to  a  plan  of  perpetual  peace,  iL  550-o52. 

Troby — Chief-Justice,  noticed,  vii.  428. 
Tree — Encyclopedical  or  Ramean — Insimc- 
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iions  for  planiiiig  on  sny  giTen  part  of 

the  field  of  art  and  Bcience,  Tiii.  118- 

121. 
Tree—Enoyclopedioal.     See  Biftarcate  di- 

Tiflion. 
Trent— Council  of,  noticed,  yi.  1 1. 
Trespass — ^a  term  invented  b  j  the  Court  of 

King's  Bench  for  getting  jurisdiction,  y. 

494. 
Treveux — ^Yisited  by  Bentham  on  his  way  to 

Russia,  X.  150. 
Trial — Whether  labour  should  be  exacted 

ftrom  accused  person  before,  iy.  59-60. 

—  criminal — Form  of,  vi.  473-474. 

—  New,  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence, vii.  164. 

—  New,  evils  of  having  none  in  criminal 
cases,  vi.  378. 

—  by  Jury.    See  Jury. 
Trials— Publication  of,  vi.  377. 

—  English  and  French — superiority  of  the 
former  in  point  of  dramatic  interest,  vi.  44 1. 

Tribunal — Reasons  why  there  should  only 
be  a  single  judge  to  each,  iv.  325-328;  ix. 
470-473.    See  Single-seated. 

Tribunal — The  PubUo-opinion — speed  and 
certainty  of  its  operations,  i.  458. 

and  the  official  compared,  vili.  561- 

572.    See  Public  Opinion. 

Tribunals^Essay  on  the  method  of  parcel- 
ling out  the  jurisdiction  of,  iv.  328-338. 
See  Jurisdiction. 

—  Provision  for,  in  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  454-541.    See  Judiciary. 

—  Long  intervals  between  ihe  sittings  of, 
condemned,  vii.  24 1  -245. 

—  Uninterrupted  sittings  of,  recommended, 
vii.  371-373. 

—  within  reach,  recommended,  vii.  371. 

—  out  of  reach— Evils  of,  vii.  234-236, 352- 
853. 

—  Exclusion  of  parties  from,  vii.  226-233. 
See  Parties. 

—  of  Appeal— Essay  on,  iv.  338-353.  See 
Appeal. 

—  See  Courts;  Judge. 

Tribune — Propriety  of  a,  in  Legislative 
Assemblies,  ii.  322. 

—  of  the  people,  was  generally  chosen  from 
the  aristocracy,  iii.  469-470. 

—  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
absurdity  of,  iv.  423. 

Tried  men — Means  of  obtaining  what  are 
commonly  called,  as  representatives,  ix. 
176. 

Triennial  Parliaments — The  inadequacy  o^ 
as  compared  with  annual,  iii.  521-525. 

as  a  compromise,  iii.  599-600. 

Trigonometrical  survey — Allusion  to  the,  in 
reference  to  a  plan  for  a  map  to  accom- 
pany a  Real  property  register,  v.  429. 

Tripoli  in  Barbary— Securities  against  mis- 
rule, with  q>ecial  reference  to,  viii.  555- 
600. 


Tripolitia— Bentham  chosen  a  member  of 

the  Philosophical  Society  of,  iv.  589. 
Troops— Treaties  limiting  the  numbers  of, 

as  preparatory  to  a  perpetual  peace,  ii. 

550-552. 
Trouvelle — M.  de — The  project  of,  x.  253. 
Trover — ^Nature  of  the  action  of,  vii.  278, 

287  n,  550. 
Trowbridge— SirThoma»—Letterto,x.  400- 

401. 
Trust — ^Nature  and  constitution  of  a,  ii.  35- 

37. 

—  The  Franchise  a,  i.  484  n. 

—  Considerations  as  to  disclosure  of,  vL 
100  n. 

—  Suits  as  to,  ranked  as  continuous,  ii.  85. 

—  Inability  of  the  common-law  oonrts  to 
superintend,  vii.  293. 

—  Offences  against,  i.  98,  105-113,  184. 
I>efinition  of  trust,  105-106.  Mutual 
position  of  parties,  106-107.  Whether 
this  kind  of  offence  could  come  under  the 
designation  of  offences  against  condition, 
107  ;  or  against  property,  108.  Pro- 
perty and  condition  distinguished,  109- 
110.  Divided  into  such  as  concern  exis- 
tence, and  such  as  concern  exercise  of 
trust,  110-113.  Former  distinguished 
into  what  may  fiJl  on  the  person  who 
should  hold  the  trust,  and  what  may  fall 
on  others,  110-112.  Breach,  abuse,  and 
disturbance  of  trust,  distinguished,  112- 
113.     Bribery,  113. 

—  Characteristics  of  the  class  of  offences 
against,  i.  141-142. 

Trusts — The  absence  of  provisions  lelating 
to,  in  common  law,  i^ows  the  need  of 
codification,  v.  486. 

Trust  funds — Utility  of  circulating  An- 
nuity notes  as  an  investment  for,  iii.  144. 

Trust  management  compared  with  contract, 
ii.  249-251. 

inferiority  of  to  contract,  especially 

wheie  the  trust  is  to  a  board,  iv.  125-134. 

Trustee — ^Pleasures  derived  from  condition 
of,  with  respect  to  forfeiture  as  a  punish- 
ment, i.  472. 

—  Litigation  through  a,  ii.  35-36. 
Trustees  and  Benefitees — liist  of  the  kinds 

of,  iiL  410. 

—  and  ceftoy  que  trust — conununications  be- 
tween should  not  be  excluded  from  evi- 
dence, vii.  480. 

Trustworthiness  of  evidence — Causes  of,  vi. 
18-21— intellectual,  18.  Moral,  (viz.  the 
physical,  the  popular,  the  political,  and 
the  religious  sanctions,)  18-21. 

Moral  causes  of,  vi.  18-19,  256-276. 

See  Motives ;  Sanctions. 

Securities  for,  generally  stated,  vi. 

21-28,  282-286.  Internal  enumerated, 
283.  External  enumerated,  22,  284. 
The  securities  grouped,  285-286.  Punish- 
ment, or  the  political  sanction,  22-23. 
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Shame,  24.  Interrogmtion  uid  coonier- 
intenogation,  24-25.  CounteiveTideiice, 
26.  Writing,  26-26.  Publkltj,  26-27. 
Privacy  preferable  in  some  oaaes,  27-28. 

Trustworthiness  of  evidence — Securities  for 
— fltstementfl  of  a  party  exempt  from, 
vii.  262*263.    See  Mendaoity-licenBe. 

Securities  for — how  applied  to  the 

eztraetioii  of  evidence,  vL  30-34. 

External  securities  for.    See  Cross- 

examinatioa;  Counter-evidence;  Interro- 
gation; Publicity;  Punishment;  Sanc- 
tions ;  Shame ;  Writing. 

^ Internal  securities  for,  vi.  286-291. 

Particularity,  286-287.  Speciality  and 
eirenmstantiaKty,  ib.  RecoUeetedness 
and  nnpremeditatednefls,  287-288.  Sug- 
gestedness  to  good — unsuggestedness  to 
bad  effect,  288-289.  Interrogatedneee,  ib. 
Distinctness,  ib.    Permanence,  289-291. 

Psychological  cauaes  of,  vi.  247-260. 

Uses  of  the  inquiry — service  to  the  legis- 
lator, 247.  Exclusion,  247-248.  Thein- 
tellectniJ  and  moral  faculties  as  con- 
cerned in  evidence,  248-249.  When 
mendacity  has  place,  249.  When  verity, 
ib.    When  falsehood,  ib.    Bias,  249-260. 

False  securities  for,  iv.  28-30.    Oaths, 

28-29.  Exclusions,  29-30.  See  Oath  ; 
E^elnslen. 

-^  —  Intellectual  causes  of,  vi.  260-266. 
Deoeption  confined  to  the  judgment,  260- 
261.  Illustrations,  261.  Insanity,  ib. 
Failure  of  memory,  ib.  Vivacity  oif  the 
conception  as  distinct  from  correctness, 
261-262.  Vivacity  dependent  on  ivk- 
portance,  261.  Erroneous  and  dubious 
recollection,  262.  Refifesliing  the  me- 
mory, 263.  Inaptitude  of  expression, 
253-264.  Timidity,  264.  Imagination, 
266-266.    Object  of  the  analysis,  266. 

' Constituted  of  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness, vi.  211. 

Scale  of,  vi.  167-168. 

Praotiotd  scale  of  in  English  law,  vi. 

176. 

Compared  with  probative  force,  vL 

17  n*. 

— t  —  How  to  be  estimated  and  secured,  in 
official  evidence,  or  registers,  vL  72-76, 
669.661. 

—  —  And  sninistwortfaiBess  as  attributes, 
compared  with  credibility  and  incredibi- 
lity, vii.  77  n. 

-^  —  And  untrustworthiness  with  regard 
to  official  evidence,  vi.  666-661.  Impar- 
tiality and  responsibility,  666.  Respon- 
sibility to  be  effective  must  be  burthen- 
some,  667.  Dangerous  irresponsibility  of 
public  boards,  667-668.  Rules  for  esti- 
mating and  securing  trustwothiness,  669- 
561. 

Truth— Estimate  of  the  uses  of  an  adher- 
enoe  to,  L  78. 


Truth— Prejudices  to  be  eaoountendin  fol- 
lowing, i.  49. 

—  Injured  by  rewards  for  supporting  opin- 
ions, ii.  211. 

—  The  hand-maid  of  justice,  v.  6. 

—  cannot  be  served  by  rewards  for  parti- 
cular opinions,  x.  146. 

—  Securities  for,  in  proposed  Dispatch 
Court,  iii.  416-417. 

—  of  an  irrational  propositionr— Oecasioii* 
in  which  it  is  assumed  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, vi.  240. 

—  Our  belief  that  men  speak  the,  founded 
on  experience,  vi.  242. 

—  Human  testimony  generally  conformable 
to,  vi.  247. 

—  Love  of  ease  favourable  to,  vL  262. 

—  Dependence  of  all  mankind  on  a  regard 
to  in  others,  vi.  264.    See  Sanetions. 

—  Publicity  a  means  of  enforcing,  on  wit- 
nesses, vi.  368. 

—  All  men  inclined  to,  if  they  have  no  mo- 
tive to  the  contrary,  vL  401. 

—  The  interests  whieh  bind  a  witaess  to 
the  observance  of,  vii.  669. 

—  Can  never  be  helped  by  hirelings,  ix.  93. 

—  The  merit  of  exertions  in  fovour  of,  not 
to  be  estimated  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  errors  dispersed,  x.  86. 

—  Departure  from.    See  Falsehood. 
Truth  T9TsnA  AMunt,  or  Law  aeitiM^  eon- 

trotted  with  what  it  it  said  to  be,  v.  231- 
237. 

Romilly's   opinion   against   the 

printing  of,  x.  288. 

Tubal  Cain — A  projector,  iii,  27. 

Tubes — Conversation— proposed  for  Pan<^ 
ticon,  iv.  41. 

The  extttitto  which  they  may  be  made 

use  of  in  lar|^  buildings,  &c.,  considered, 
iv.  84. 

Plan  for  employing,  in  the  Public 

offices,  ix.  327. 

Tucker— Dean.  His  views  on  the  AoMri- 
can  war,  ii.  312. 

noticed,  ii.  646  n ;  z.  128. 

Tucker — ^Thomas — Secretary  to  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Society-^Letters  to>  x.  488- 
489,  606-606. 

Tumult  and  tuxbulence — Vagueness  of,  as 
articles  of  charge  in  indiotnents  for  se- 
dition, V.  266-267. 

Tumults— Popular.  Arrangements  for  pro- 
tecting prisons  from  the  effects  of,  iv. 
106-109. 

Turbulent  dispositioa— a  man's  possessing^ 
charged  in  an  indictment  as  if  it  were  an 
offence,  v.  266. 

Turgot — Paper  on  the  state  <^  Frenfih  poli- 
tics addressed  te,  by  Benjamin  Vaa^iauy 
X.  217-219. 

—  noticed,  i.  163 ;  ii.  492 ;  x.  93. 
Turkey — Policy  of  the  Government  of,  L 

310. 
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Tnrkey — Bentham's  passage  tfaioiigIi,onhi8 
way  to  Russia,  z.  150-168. 

Turkish  vessel — Aneodote  of  the  master  of, 
Tii.  94. 

Tumbull  on  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary 
quoted,  It.  213,  216,  235-237,  288-240, 
242,  243. 

Tambnll — Colonel,  an  American— Mention 
of,  X.  302. 

Turner — Sir  Barnard — His  Reforms  as 
Sheriff  of  London,  y.  1 1 8-1 1 9. 

Tuscany — Experience  against  deatii  pun- 
ishment in,  i.  531. 

Tutelary  motiyes  distinguished  from  sedu- 
cing, i.  65. 

Tutors— Scholars  acting  as,  a  part  of  the 
management  of  the  C^restomathic  school, 
viii.47. 

Tweeddale — Marquis  of  (George  Hay,  8th) 
—Mill  made  tutor  to,  x.  483. 

Twelve  tables — Laws  of,  vii.  251. 

Twelve — Prejudices  in  favour  of  the  num- 
ber, ii.  129. 

Twiss — Mr  Horace — Non-attendance  of,  as 
Commissioner  for  proof  of  debts,  v.  364- 
365. 

Type  and  archetype,  or  sign  and  thing  sig- 
nified— Relation  between,  viiL  331-333. 

Type — Use  of  a  peculiar  kind  of,  as  a  means 
of  abbreviation,  iii.  595. 

Tyrannyi— Nature  of,  i.  63. 

—  Despotism,  &c.,  as  designative  of  mo- 
tives, i.  199. 

—  Death-punishment  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of,  i.  448. 

—  Danger  of— Circumstances  in  which  it 
had  merged  into  that  of  anarchy,  iii.  146. 

—  The  remedy  against,  iii.  219. 

—  exhibited  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  England,  vi.  150. 

—  The  power  of  pardoning  criminals  capri- 
ciously one  of  the  instruments  of,ix.  36-37. 

—  The  power  of  pardon  maintained  to  pre- 
dicate, ix.  606. 

Tyrrell — Mr — His  suggestions  to  the  Real 
property  commissioners  commended  and 
quoted,  v.  419-420, 432-433. 


U 


Udall—Trial  of,  noticed,  vii.  460. 

Ulterior  safeguards  against  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  may  arise  firom  dispensing  with 
the  exclusionary  rules  of  evidence,  vii. 
593-597. 

Unanimity  of  juries — Operation  of,  in  weak- 
ening the  power  of  Government,  ii.  119- 
122,125-126. 

Extent  to  which  it  should  exist,  ii.  128. 

General  considerations  and  remarks 

on  the  effects  of,  ii.  41, 134-136:  vi.  273, 
274,  275. 


Unanimity  of  Juries->How  it  increases  the 

corruptive  power  in  the  case  of  special 

juries,  V.  84-86. 
How  it  gives  temptation  and  means 

of  corruption,  the  gaining  one  firm  man 

being  sufilcient,  v.  174-175. 
Forced,  a  grievance  complained  of 

in  Petition  for  justice,  v.  462-467. 

See  Jury. 

Unbelievers — ^The  effect  of  lefiising  the  evi^ 

deuce  of,  x.  58^. 
Uncertainty  in  punishments— Effect  of,  i. 

401-402. 

—  of  the  law,  nourished  by  lawyers,  ii.  75; 
vi.  551-552. 

Interest  of  lawyers  in,  vii.  206-207, 

310. 

—  —  aided  by  the  system  of  nullification, 
on  grounds  of  informality,  vii.  256. 

Renders  necessary  tiie  opinion  trade, 

vii.  315-318. 

Uncivilized  people — How  (kr  the  laws  of 
civilized  adapted  to,  i.  189-192. 

Uncle  and  Niece — Reasons  for  prohibiting 
marriage  between,  i.  350. 

Uncognoscibility  as  a  vice  in  legislation,  iii. 
242-243.  Ah  esiri  ftrom  want  of  promul- 
gation— ah  intrA  from  bad  drawing,  ib. 

Uncommissioned  -  Prehension  -  Approving 
Ainction  of  the  Local  Headman,  by  the 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  617-618. 

Unconstitutional  and  illegal — Distinction 
between,  iii.  359  n  *. 

Understanding — State  of,  as  affecting  inten- 
tion, i.  35-36. 

—  Relation  of,  to  acts,  1.  43-46.  See  Con- 
sciousness. 

—  Motives  to  the,  distinguished  from  mo- 
tives to  the  will,  i.  208. 

—  Vitiation  of,  by  demanding  declarations 
to  opinion,  ii.  266. 

—  Influence  of,  on  understanding,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  will  on  will,  ii. 
439. 

—  Influence  of,  in  relation  to  jurymen,  v. 
68. 

—  Corruption  of  the,  jointly  with  morals, 
through  university  oaths,  v.  209-219. 

Undisguised  exclusions  (^evidence,  vi.  110- 

113. 
Unhappiness— what  the  term  is  employed 

to  designate,  iii.  214. 
Uniforms — Professional.    Application  of,  i. 

557. 
Uniformity — Act  of,  characterized,  ii.  405. 
Unilateral  and  Plurilateral — Suits  divided 

into,  ii.  82-84. 
Uninterrogated  testimony,  vi.  458-465.    See 

Spontaneous. 
Uninterrupted-action  principle — in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Chrestomathic  school, 

viii.  53. 
Union  with  Ireland — Reflections  on    the 

forcible  continuance  of  the,  xi.  64-66. 
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Uuion  of  England  and  Scotland — Considera- 
tions as  to  legislation  inconsistent  with, 
i.  290-291  n. 

considered  in  connexion  with 

irrcTocable  laws,  ii.  405-407.  Gave  an 
ezcose  for  peculiar  secnrities  for  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  405-406.  Black- 
stone's  use  of  this,  406.  The  immutable 
principle  not  applied  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  why!  406- 
407. 

Unions — Political — Letter  to  Mr  Tait  on, 
xi.  67-68. 

United  Irishmen — Danger  to  the  peace  of 
New  South  Wales  felt  from,  iv.  205. 

Unity  in  operations  of  goyemment — Adyan- 
tages  of,  1.  571. 

Universal  —  Limits  of  application  of  the 
term,  with  respect  to  the  laws,  iii.  217. 

Uniyeisal  Grammar — Hints  towiurds  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on,  for  the  Chrestomathic 
system  of  Education,  yiii.  185-191. 

Fragments  on,  yiii.  339-357.     See 

Grammar. 

Uniyersality  of  suffirage — as  an  element  of 
Radical  Reform,  iii.  558. 

Virtual,  nature  of,  and  exceptions 

it  presumes,  iii.  559-560. 

Virtual,  urged  and  distinguished 

from  absolute,  iii.  452. 

Considered  in  detail,  iii.  459-476. 

General  interest  for  general  advantage, 
459-460.  Early  history  of  the  suffrage, 
459-461  n.  i^'oyment  of  power,  461. 
Propagation  of  hs^its  of  courtesy,  461- 

.  462.  Exceptions,  462-465— Minors,  462- 
463;  Females,  463-464;  Non-readers, 
464.  Principle  of  simplicity,  464-465. 
Objections  on  ground  of  anarchy,  &c., 
answered,  465-466.  Partiality  in  popu- 
lar elections  for  the  aristocracy,  with 
illustrations,  467-470.  Would  prefer  ab- 
solute uniyersality  to  existing  system,  470. 
Comparison  with  householder,  ib.  Ob- 
jection from  danger  of  levelling  answered, 
471.  Education  of  the  people  would  im- 
prove— opposed  by  those  who  complain 
of  their  ignorance,  471-472.  America 
and  the  Westminster  election  Practical 
illustrations,  472-474.  Recommended 
spread  of  political  information,  474-475. 
Not  anarchy,  but  good  government,  that 
is  dreaded,  475-476. 

EflTect  of,  if  without  the  ballot, 

iu.  488. 

Nature  of,  explained  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  ix.  107-109. 

Illustrated  in  the  Irish  Volunteer 

Association,  iii.  614,  616-617. 

Universities— The  English — Incomes  of  of- 
ficials in,  oompared  with  those  in  the 
Church,  ii.  216. 

Morality  of,  as  constituted  by  the 

oaths  and  laws,  ii.  261-262. 


Universities — The  English— should  be  held 
as  obstacles,  instead  of  assistants,  to  use- 
Ail  learning,  ii.  468. 

Relation  of  the,  to  the  proposed  Chres- 
tomathic school,  viii.  21-22. 

Though  unoiihodoxy  will  exclude  from, 

vice  never  does,  ix.  453. 

University  oaths — Falsity  of,  an  illustration 
of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  oaths,  v. 
195 ;  vi.  29. 

Corruption  of  national  morals  and 

understanding  from,  exposed  in  Swear 
not  at  allf  v.  209-219. 

illustrative  of  the  feebleness  of  the 

religious  sanction,  vi.  274. 

Unnatural — Unmeaning  uses  made  of  the 
word,  i.  9  n. 

Unoriginal  evidence — Modifications  of,  vi. 
59. 

in  general,  vii.   129-132.     Divided 

into  cases  where  persons  the  media,  and 
oases  where  signs,  1 29- 1 30.  Trustworthi- 
ness  decreasing  with  increase  of  media, 
131.  Modifications  enumerated,  ib.  Char- 
acteristics as  distinguishing  them  from 
original  evidence,  131-132. 

Makeshift,  vi.  57. 

Unpaid  judges — The  evils  of  the  system  o^ 
do  not  arise  from  the  simple  fact  of  their 
being  unpaid,  ix.  524. 

Unpopular  tribunals — The  practice  of,  used 
as  an  excuse  for  the  exclusion  of  self- 
criminative  evidence,  vii.  455-458. 

Unpopularity — Bad  effect  of  a  punishment 
being  subject  to,  i.  94-95. 

*-  a  (Usadvantage  in  the  case  of  a  judge, 
though  undeserved,  iv.  359. 

—  How  far  an  argument  against  a  measure, 
X.  146-147. 

Unpreappointed  evidence — Difference  of, 
from  preappointed,  vi.  68-71. 

Unpremeditatedness,  a  security  for  evidence, 
vi.  283,  287-288. 

Unprofitableness — ^renders  punishment  on- 
meet,  i.  397. 

Unreiterated  spelling  principle — in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Chrestomathic  school, 
viii.  53. 

Unsuggestedness — a  security  for  evidence, 
vi.  283, 288-289. 

Untrustworthiness  in  evidence — wherein  it 
consists,  vi.  15  n  f. 

Interest  in  general  considered  as  a 

ground  of,  vii.  567-573. 

Pecuniary  interest  as  a  ground  of, 

vii.  573-575. 

Interest  derived  from  social  connex- 
ions as  a  ground  of,  viL  575-577. 

Interest  derived  from  the  sexual  con- 
nexions as  a  ground  of,  vii.  577-581. 

Interest  derived  from  connexion  with 

the  suit,  as  a  ground  of,  viL  581-584. 

Improbity  as  a  ground  of,  vii.  685- 

591.    See  Improbity. 
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Untrustworthiness  in  transcripts — Sources 
of,  vii.  141-143. 

—  of  the  eTidence  on  which  facts  discon- 
form&ble  to  the  conrse  of  natore  haye 
been  supported,  vii.  105-106. 

See  Trustworthiness. 

Unwilling  witness — Cross-examination  of, 
on  the  side  on  which  he  is  called,  Ti.  244, 
381  note  1,  402-403. 

Unwritten  eyidence — Precedence  given  to, 
over  written,  by  lawyers,  vi.  143-145. 

Unwritten  Law — Promulgation  would  con- 
vert into  real,  i.  157. 

Evils  of,  iii.  206;  vi.  65. 

Should  not  only  be  cut  off,  but  pro- 
hibited, iii.  209-210. 

See  Common  Law ;  Judge-made  Law. 

Uranological  chronology — I>efined  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  In- 
struction, viii.  38. 

Uranological  geography — Defined  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Chrestomathic  system  of  In- 
struction, viii.  38. 

Uranosoopic  physiurgics,  or  astronomy — its 
position  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  viii.  86. 

Urbanity— Falsehoods  of,  whati  vi.  267 

—  Principles  of,  in  relation  to  topics  of  con- 
versation, X.  518-519,  531-532. 

Usage — Reference  to,  as  a  means  of  persuad- 
ing those  who  will  not  hear  reason,  iii. 
513. 

—  As  a  source  of  instruction  in  political 
speculations,  iii.  515-516. 

Usages — Matters  to  be  considered  in  the 
abrogation  of,  i.  180-184. 

Use.  Fallacy  of  the  injunction  not  to  argue 
against  the,  from  the  abuse,  ii.  469. 

Usury — Defence  of,  showing  the  impolicy  of 
legal  restraints  on  the  terms  of  pecuniary 

.    bargains,  iii.  1-29. 

Notices  of  Preparation  of  in  Rus- 
sia, X.  167,  170. 

Sent  from  Russia,  with  instruc- 
tions for  printing,  x.  174,  175-176. 

* Proposed  Dedication  to, x.  174-175. 

Character  of,  and  extent  to  which 

its  principles  have  been  put  in  practice, 
X.  176. 

DrReid's  opinion  of,  x.  176-177. 

— Premium  offered  by  the  Emperor 

of  Germany  for  answers  to  questions 
founded  on,  X.  177. 

Usury  Laws — Editorial  notice  of  alterations 

.    in  the,  iii.  2. 

• The  general  policy  of,  as  limitation  on 

the  terms  of  pecuniary  bargains,  iii.  3-5. 
The  limiting  law  must  be  founded  on 
custom,  8-4.  Custom  of  his  neighbours  thus 
forced  on  the  lender,  ib.  Instances  of 
variety,  ib.  Convenience  the  rule  in  fix- 
ing the  line  should  be  applied  to  indivi- 
dual eases,  ib.  People  allowed  their  own 
prices  for  other  thii^p;,  ib.     Why  should 


it  not  be  penal  to  take  tea  than  the  legal 
ratel  4-5. 

Usury  Laws — Prevention  of  prodigality  used 
as  an  argument  for,  iii.  5-7. 

Protection  of  indigence  used  as  an  ar- 
gument for,  iii.  7-8. 

Protection  of  simplicity  used  as  an  ar- 

ment  for,  iii.  8-9.  Would  apply  with 
greater  force  to  prices,  which  not  so  well 
known  in  the  market  as  interest,  ib. 

Mischiefs  of  The,  iii.  9-1 1.  Precluding 

people  from  the  money  they  require,  9. 
Recourse  to  selling  instead  of  borrowing, 
ib.  Necessity  of  selling  mortgaged  land 
at  a  period  of  depreciation,  9-10.  Insur- 
ance tor  the  danger  of  breaking  the  law,ib. 
Evasion,  ib.  I^ss  of  reputation  to  in- 
fringers, 10-11.  Corruption  by  fostering 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  11. 

Efficacy  of,  iii.  11-12.    Examination 

of  Dr  SmiUi's  position,  that  no  laws  can 
force  interest  below  the  lowest  market 
rate,  ib. 

Instances  of  virtual  infringements  of, 

by  law,  iii.  13-14.  Drawing  and  redraw- 
ing, 13.  Selling  bills,  ib.  Pawn-brok- 
ing, ib.    Bottomry  and  Respondentia,  14. 

Blackstone  on,  criticised,  iii.  14-15. 

Grounds  of  the  prejudices  on  which 

they  rest,  iii.  15-18.  Influence  of  autho- 
rity, 15-16.  A  Christian  and  anti-jewish 
notion,  16.  Aristotle's  opinion,  ib.  Mo- 
ney-lenders unpopular  among  spend- 
thrifts, 17.  All  favour  of  the  law  to  the 
borrower,  17-18. 

Compound  interest  involved  in  the 

prejudice  in  favour,  iii.  18-19. 

Prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  arts 

and  manufactures,  iii.  20-29. 

create  an  Income  Tax  on  lenders  in 

favour  of  borrowers,  iiL  47. 

A    bounty    on    the    exportation    of 

money  to  countries  where  it  can  be  more 
profitably  used,  iii.  47. 

Publicity  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils 

sought  to  be  overcome  by,  i.  554. 

Utility — The  principle  of,  i.  1-4.  Influence 
of  pains  and  pleasures,  1.  Principle  of 
Utility  explained,  ib.  Later  substitution 
of  the  term.  Greatest  Happiness,  ib.  n  *. 
Utility  defined,  1-2.  Interest  of  com- 
munity, 2 ;  of  individuals,  ib.  An  action 
conformable  to  the  principle  of  utility,  ib. 
Measure  of  Government  conformable,  ib. 
Laws  or  dictates  of  utility,  ib.  Who  a 
partisan  of,  ib.  Meaning  of  ought  and 
ought  not,  right  and  wrong,  ib.  Super- 
fluity and  impracticability  of  proof  for 
the  principle,  ib.  Not  adopted  in  prac- 
tice, ib.  Attacks  on  it,  2-3.  Argumenta 
ad  hofnxnem  in  favour  of,  3-4. 

—  Wedderbum's  opinion,  that  the  principle 
of  dangerous,  t  3  n,  245-246  ;  ii.  463  n. 

—  Principles  adverse  to  that  of,  i.  4-11  n. 
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ABoeiieinn,  4-6.  {See  ABetiidsm.)  Sym- 
pathj  and  antipathy,  6-10.  {See  Sym- 
pathy.) Why  no  mention  of  the  Theolo- 
gical principle,  10-11. 
Utility — Objections  to  the  principle  of, 
answered  by  Damont,L  11-13. 

—  Motives  as  conformable  or  repugnant  to, 
L  56-59. 

—  should  be  the  base  of  reasons  attached  to 
Codes  of  Law,  L  163. 

— as  apresiding  principle,  first  noticed,i.  237. 

—  Principle  of— the  term  suggested  from 
Hame,  L  242. 

—  The  term,  Grsatest-faappiness  principle 
preferred  to,  i.  271  n. 

—  Test  for  disooTering  whether  all  notions 
of  goYemment  are  not  founded  on,  i.  271. 

—  Propriety  of  resting  all  disputes  regard- 
ing tiie  power  of  Goyemment  upon,  i.  291. 

—  IMnciple  of;  to  be  kept  in  Tiew  in  all 
legislation,  L  824. 

—  'Hie  theory  of  obligations  founded  on,  i. 
821. 

—  Extent  to  which  it  rules  popular  opinions 
on  punishments  in  Britain,  i.  411. 

—  Attempts  made  to  pit  religion  against,  i. 
412. 

—  How  reconcilable  with  the  exercise  of 
benevolence,  L  568  n. 

—  The  criterion  of  obedience  or  resistance, 
i.  287-28a 

—  The  direction  given  to  the  religions  sanc- 
tion should  be  comformable  to,  i.  564. 

—  Authority  aimed  against,  ii.  401. 

—  Dangerousness  of,  a  fiJIacy,  ii.  468. 

—  Custom  substituted  to,  by  the  supporters 
of  abuse,  iL  477. 

—  General,  of  the  worid.  Should  be  kept 
in  view  by  diplomatists,  that  it  may  give 
a  direction  to  their  proceedings,  ii.  537. 

—  Characteristic  of  Utws  not  according  to, 
iii.  180-181. 

—  Import  given  to,  by  considerations  re- 
garding pleasure  and  pain,  iii.  286. 

—  How  a  reference  to,  should  rule  the 
Rationale,  or  series  of  reasons  that  ac- 
company a  code  of  laws,  iv.  540-543. 

—  as  affording  the  only  test  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  vi  238. 

*—  Extent  to  which  reasons  are  grounded 
on,  in  legislative  argumentation,  vii.  481, 
485. 

•—  rejection  of  the  term  by  lawyers,  vii. 
310  n  t 

—  prsfessed  to  be  followed  in  Roman  law, 
vi.  492  n. 

—  Considerations  as  to  keeping  more  ftilly 
in  view,  in  mathematical  instruction,  viii. 
161-164. 

—  Logic  only  worthy  of  study  as  conduoiTe 
to,  viii.  22». 

—  Application  of  the  test  of,  to  punishment, 
in  a  passage  from  the  Common-Place 
Book,  z.  141-142. 


Utility— Relation  to,  as  a  bond  of  c 

for  the  arts  and  sciences,  viiL  34L 

—  Maxims  of— their  nature,  x.  142. 

—  The  principle  of— A  call  on  the  oppon- 
ents of,  to  answer  vrith  reason  and  not 
with  ribaldry,  x.  142. 

—  a  vague  word,  x.  582. 

Utopian — Abusive  and  folladons  nse  of  the 
expression,  ii.  459. 

Utrecht— Treaty  of,  noticed,  ii.  555  n. 

Utterance — Facility  of,  as  a  property  de- 
sirable in  language,  viiL  805. 


Vacation  of  seats  in  the  Commons — Provi- 
sions regarding,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill, 
iii.  589-591. 

-*-  Practice  regarding,  criticised,  iii. 

589-590  n. 

Vacations  in  Courts  of  Justice — Evil  eibeta 
of,  iv.  378. 

—  as  a  source  of  delay  of  justice,  v.  516. 

—  MiBchief  of,  in  cessation  of  justice,  iiL 
406;  vii.  241-245. 

Vacation-days — What  to  be  counted,  by 

Constitutional  Code,ix.  163. 
Vaccination — ^Discovery  of,and  disinterested 

adoption  by  physicians,  ii.  212  n. 
Vagrancy — Statutory  evidence  of,  vii.  558  n. 

—  Inefficacy  of  existing  laws  to  put  down 
— should  be  made  collateral  to  a  system 
of  Poor-laws,  viii.  402-403. 

Vagrants — Coercive  powers  over,thatshou]d 
he  vested  in  administrators  of  Poor-law, 
viii.  370, 401-406. 

Vague  Generalities^The  employment  of, 
in  political  discussion,  viewed  as  fallades, 
ii.  440-448. 

Valentinian  I. — Illustration  of  effect  of  pre- 
judices on  punishments  firom,i.  412. 

Valeria  Lex,  concerning  inikmy,  L  459  n  f . 

Valle — Jostf  Del,  Correspondence  with,  ojt 
tactics  of  political  assemblies,  iv.  592-592(f 

Letters  from,  x.  558-559;  xL  17- 

18,  48-49,  71. 

Letter  to,  xi.  18-19. 

Value  of  pleasure  and  pain — ^how  to  esti- 
mate, i.  15-17. 

—  Error  regarding,  n  invalidating  eon- 
tracts,  i.  332. 

—  of  punishment — ^how  to  be  estimated,  i. 
398-399. 

—  Intrinsic,  and  in  aflbetion  distinguished, 
i.  310,  321-322. 

—  in  aifoction.  Principles  of  restitution  in 
the  case  of,  i.  374-375. 

—  Use  of  finding  the  elements  of,  in  regard 
to  pleasures  and  pains,  iii.  286-287. 

Vampires,  among  the  delusions  foeteved  by 
ignorance,  viii.  IS. 
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YaiM — Sir  Hury— Bill  of  exoeptionBreftued 
to,  Ti.  419. 

Vanitjy  ofite&talioii,  &o.,  as  deaignative  of 
motivoB,  i.  201. 

VansittaTt — Nicholas,  Lord  Bexley — Cor- 
respondence and  controversy  with,  on  the 
Annoity-note  project,  z.  364-873. 

Letters  to,  on  Sir  F.  Eden  and  the 

Globe  Insnrance  Company,  z.  375-376. 

• Conduct  of,  in  relation  to  the  Panop- 
ticon Penitentiary,  xi.  125-126. 

Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  his 

conduct  regarding  the  Panopticon  Peni- 
tentiary, X.  162-164. 

casually  noticed,  x.  362,  396  ;  xi. 

119. 

Variability — as  a  property  of  pnniahments, 
i.  402-403. 

Vattel— Estimate  of,  x.  584. 

—  noticed,  i.  341. 

Vanghan — Beiyamin — A  paper  by,  on  the 
Position  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  state  of  French  Politics,  addressed  to 
Tnrgot,  and  submitted  to  Benthara,  x. 
217-219. 

• LetteiB  from,  x.  247,  248,  249,  255- 

256,  264-266,  287. 

casually  noticed,  x.  228,  274,  280. 

Vaux  V,  Waltham — Case  of,  cited,  vi.  455. 

V^etable  Chemistry— defined  and  located 
in  the  Chrestomathio  system  of  Instmo- 
tion,  Tiii.  31-32. 

Vegetables — Expansion  in  the  growth  of,  as 
a  cause  of  motion,  viii.  142-143. 

—  Plan  for  preserving,  in  ice,  x.  346-350. 
Vegetation — ^Theory  of.    Place  of,  in  the 

Chrestomathio  system  of  Instruction,  viiL 
34-35. 
Venality — always  to  be  presumed  where  it 
can  be  safely  accomplished,  iv.  375. 

—  Fallacies  as  to,  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  ofilces  for  the  pnblio  behoof,  iv.  374- 
375. 

Venditive  Function  of  local  Headman  in 
Constitutional  Code,  ix.  619. 

Vendue  master,  or  Venditor,  as  a  Judi- 
ciary officer  by  the  Constitutional  Code, 
ix.  466. 

Venezuela —  Proposal  by  Bentham  to  emi- 
grate to,  X.  457-458. 

Vengeance — Punishment  suggested  by,  i. 
391. 

—  Private,  superseded  by  legal  redress,  i. 
542. 

—  The  avoidance  of  the  principle  of,  in  pun- 
ishment, ix.  23. 

—  Extent  of  the  evil  to  society,  of  crimes 
oecasioned  by,  i.  75. 

Venice — Secrecy  of  legislative  proceedings 

in,  vi.  79. 
•—  Secret  aoensations  and  convictions  in, 

considered,  i.  573. 
Ventilation^Dislike  of  the  nneducated  to, 

and  necessity  of  its  being  urged  on  them, 

iv.  96. 


Ventilation — Considerations  as  to,  with  re- 
ference to  dungeons,  iv.  10. 

—  Arrangements  conducive  to,  in  the  Pan- 
opticon Penitentiary,  iv.  43, 162. 

—  Considerations  as  to  the  shape  of  build- 
ing best  suited  for,  iv.  61-62. 

—  Union  of,  with  warmth,  by  introduction 
and  diflbsion  of  heated  air,  iv.  110-118. 

—  Means  of,  for  industry-houses,  viii.  375. 
Veracity — Importance  of  inculcating,  ii.210. 

—  Evil  efi^ts  of  undennining  the  principle 
of,  iL  263. 

—  Dependence  of,  on  motives,  vi.  258. 

—  Any  motive  may  serve  as  a  cause  of,  vi. 
259-260. 

—  crimes  that  may  render  that  of  a  wit- 
ness questionable,  vii.  60-61. 

Verb— Not  the  same  as  a  copula  in  a  logi- 
cal proposition,  viii.  189. 

—  Substantive^Iuvention  of  the,  a  high 
effort  of  abstraction,  viii.  326. 

—  Substantive— Omission  of,  in  Legislative 
Composition,  iiL  330  n  *. 

Verbs  as  a  branch  of  Universal  Grammar, 
viii.  348-355  5— 

—  Nature  of,  viU.  348-349.  Definition,  348. 
All  verbs  except  the  substantive  verb  are 
complex,  involving  the  signification  of  an 
a<yective,  ib.  Modifications — difference 
in  respect  of  time,  and  between  abso- 
luteness and  conditionality,  348-349. 
Modified  and  unmodified,  349. 

—  Person,  in  the  grammar  of— Meaning 
of  the  term,  viii.  349. 

—  Number,  in  the  grammar  of— Meaning  of 
the  term,  viii.  349. 

—  Tenses  or  designations  of  time  in,  viii. 
349-353.  Description  how  out  of  the 
three  simple  tenses,  present,  past,  and 
future,  ten  compound  arise,  349-350.  Ab- 
soluteness and  conditionality  double  the 
number,  350.  Continuance  of  action,  of 
which  the  English  language  susceptible, 
while  the  French  is  not,  ib.  Division  of 
the  future  into  the  simply  predicative, 
and  the  dominative — will  and  shall,  850- 
351.  Results  to  be  expressed  are,  either 
that  the  future  is  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  speaker  or  is  not  so,  351.  Thus 
the  necessity  for  both  futures  expressible 
in  each  person,  ib.  Different  signs,  how- 
ever, to  different  persons,  ib.  Case  where 
dependent  on  speakers*  will,  examined, 
351-352.  Case  where  not  dependent  on 
will,  352.    Should  and  would,  353. 

—  Moods  of,  viii.  353-355.  Absolute  or 
conditional — corresponding  to  indicative 
and  potential,  ib.  Modes  of  conditionahty 
enumerated,  ib.  The  imperative  or  op- 
tative, and  in  some  languages,  the  casual, 
reckoned  as  moods,  354.  Are  states  of 
the  will,  and  improperly  ranked  with  the 
moods,  354-355. 

—  Voices  of,  viii.  355.  Applicable  to  tran- 
sitive verbs  and  complex  propositions,  ib.  ■ 
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Verbs — Participles  of,  are  ac|jectiyeBy  viii. 
355. 

—  No  determinate  information  conveyable 
without  the  use  of,  riiL  81. 

—  Every  one  but  that  of  existence  (to  be) 
conreys  the  name  of  some  quality,  yiii. 
97  n. 

—  Principle  of  the  division  of,  into  transi- 
tive  and  intransitive,  viii.  228  n. 

—  How  far  an  exposition  of,  capable  of  be- 
ing given  by  representation,  between  par- 
ties having  no  common  language,  viii.  244. 

—  Rules  for  avoiding  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of,  viii.  313-316. 

—  Verbal  substantives  with  auxiliaries  pre- 
ferred to,  by  the  Author,  as  clearer,  viiL 
315-316  ;  X.  569  ;  xi.  72. 

—  Preference  of  substantives  with  auxilia- 
ries to,  in  legislative  composition,  iii.  267- 
268. 

—  Inflections  expressive  of  gender  an  en- 
cumbrance to,  viii.  323. 

—  Account  of  the  operations  in  regard  to 
the  modifications  of,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  term  coigugates,  viii.  323-324. 

—  Whether  prior  or  posterior  to  nouns  in 
the  order  of  invention  1  viii.  827. 

*—  Irregular.  Fragments  of  language  an- 
terior to  the  use  of  systematic  inflection, 
viii.  827. 

—  Time,  and  absoluteness  or  conditionality, 
essential  to  the  nature  of,  viii.  343. 

—  Auxiliary.    Proposed  addition  to,  xi.  72. 

—  Auxiliary,  that  may  be  used  with  sub- 
stantives— Employment  of,  iii.  268. 

Verbal  contradictions  distinguished  from 
impossible  facts,  vii.  79. 

— -  evidence  excluded  in  the  proof  of  cer- 
tain contracts,  vi.  128-134.  See  Oral 
evidence  ;  Exclusion. 

—  substantives — Preference  of,  to  verbs,  as 
a  less  ambiguous  medium,  viii.  315-316. 

Verdict  of  jury — Its  being  the  opinion  of  the 
jury,  dependent  on  the  clearness  of  the 
law,  ii.  125. 

—  almost  always  involves  a  decision  on 
points  of  law,  v.  462. 

—  influenced  by  judge's  charge,  vi.  418. 

—  Forced  unanimity  in,  vi.  273-275,  314. 

—  in  criminal  cases — ^not  admitted  as  evi- 
dence in  civil,  vii.  170. 

—  of  non  liquti  unknown  in  England,  ii.  157. 

—  SpeciaL  Application  of  unanimity  to, 
ii.  157. 

—  See  JvLTj. 

Vergennes— Viscount  de — Notice  of,  x.  125- 
126. 

Verification  to  transcript — what  authenti- 
cation is  to  original,  vii.  141. 

Verity — Definition  of,  vi.  249. 

—  confounded  with  authenticity  by  Gilbert, 
vi.  184. 

Vernon— Mr— a  visiter  in  Bentham's  fa- 
mily, X.  17. 


Vernon — Mrs — an  acquaintance  of  Bent- 
ham's  family,  x.  46. 

Vertue — George— Authentication  of  a  por- 
trait of  Milton,  by,  x.  52-53. 

Vespasian — Miraculous  cures  attributed  to^ 
vii.  98. 

Vested  rights — Rationale  of,  in  the  Non- 
disappointment  principle,  iii.  388  n  *. 

Whatever   rationality  there   is  io, 

better  expressed  by  fixed  expectancy,  v/ 
277. 

Vesture — Incongruity  of,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
dicaments,  viii.  235-236. 

Veterinary  surgery — Professorship  of,  in 
central  tovms,  ii.  257. 

Peculiar  source  of  instruction  on,  in 

a  system  of  Pauper  management,  viiL 
427-428. 

School  for.  Principle  of  the  Insti- 
tution of,  iii.  41  n. 

Veto — Royal,  on  legislative  measures.  Not 
a  direct  veto  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
iv.  308-309. 

—  The  Irish  Catholic— Letter  to  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse  on,  x.  523-525. 

Vexation — Amount  and  nature  of,  in  Penal 
procedure,  ii.  17. 

—  See  Collateral  Evils. 

—  Avoidance  of,  an  alleged  ground  for  ex- 
clusion of  evidence,  vii.  337-338. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  on  the  ground  of, 
considered,  vi.  92-98 ;  vii.  345-353.  Mo- 
difications of  which  it  is  susceptible,  ib. 

—  as  a  ground  of  exclusion  of  evidence — 
Arrangements  of  English  law  connected 
with,  viL  352-353. 

—  merely  arising  from  the  tendency  of  the 
testimony  to  impose  an  obligation,  how 
fu  ground  of  exclusion,  vii.  347-350. 

—  by  self-inculpation — ^Avoidance  of,  no 
good  ground  for  excluding  testimony,  vi» 
106-109;  vii.  441-444. 

—  by  self-inculpation — Enumeration  of  the 
sorts  of  evidence  improperly  excluded  on 
the  ground  of,  vii.  444-445. 

—  to  judge — ^how  fsur  ground  for  exclusion 
of  evidence,  vii.  850-352. 

—  and  danger  of  deception  united — View 
of  the  cases  in  which  evidence  has  been 
improperly  excluded  on  the  ground  of,  vii. 
487  et  9eq.  (viz.  Book  IX.,  Part  V.  of 
Rationale  of  Evidence.) 

—  distinguished  from  oppression,  viii.  55& 

—  Juridical  Punishment  of,  in  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  491. 

Vibration  of  causes  fr^m  court  to  court,  vii. 
236-239. 

a  grievance  charged  in  the  Peti- 
tion for  justice,  v.  473-476. 

Vicarious  punishments,  L  479-480. 

Vice — Dependence  of  the  idea  of,  on  pains 
and  pleasures,  i.  211. 

->  The  English  system  of  judicature,  a 
school  oi,  vii.  339. 
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yi<Se8  introdaced  into  the  Technical  system 
bj  the  fee-gathering  principle,  vii.  214- 
225.    See  Fee-gathering. 

Vice-Chancellor'B  Conrt-^On  the  proposed 
absorption  of,  in  the  Chancery,  t.  553- 
563. 

Vicinage  of  a  jnry— Proper  kind  of,  x.  71. 

Vicious — Proper  ose  of,  as  an  attributiye,  L 
216-217. 

View — Greneral,of  a  complete  Code  of  Laws, 
iii.  155-210. 

View — Summary,  of  the  topics  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  handled  in  a  work  on 
evidence,  tL  213-214. 

Vilification— Nature  of,  i.  115-116. 

Villains— Inquiry  whether  they  ever  held 
the  FranchiBe,  iii.  460  n. 

VillanoTa — Jaoobo.  The  Panopticon  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  by,  xi.  19-20. 

Villion  —  Francis — Bentham's  intercourse 
with,  X.  131-133. 

Vincent — Dr,  noticed,  x.  412. 

Vindictiye  principle-— Origin  of  the,  in  pun- 
ishment, X.  69-70. 

Vindictiye  satisfaction — Nature  and  opera- 
tion of,  i.  372,  882-883. 

Vindictiyeness  as  designatiye  of  a  motiye,  i. 
208. 

Viner — Charles,  noticed,  yii.  458. 

Violation  of  reputation — How  ftx  danger  of, 
justifies  restriction  of  judicial  publicity, 
yi  364-367. 

Violence^EJTect  of,  in  destroying  industry, 
i.  310-311. 

Violence — Popular,  means  of  protecting  pri- 
sons and  other  buildings  firom,  by  their 
locality  and  construction,  iy.  105-109. 

Virginia — (the  State)  —  Declaration  of 
fights  of,  animadyerted  on,  i.  154. 

—  Illegality  of  the  Charter  to,  by  James  I., 
iy.  260. 

' —  Adoption  of  the  Penitentiary  system  in, 

iy.  213. 
Virtual  nniyersality  of  suffrage  distinguished 

from  actual,  iii.  452,  459-476.    See  Uni- 

yersality. 
Virtue — National.    Opulence  of  the  clergy 

an  impediment  to,  ii.  468-469. 

—  Dependence  of  the  idea  of,  on  pains  and 
pleasures,  i.  211. 

—  Notice  of  ascetic  doubts  of  the  existence 
of,  ii.  230. 

—  How  far  it  can  be  made  the  object  of  dis- 
tinct reward,  ii.  230-233. 

—  Public,  the  kind  of  that  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  body  of  the  people,  x.  72. 

Virtues— Classification  of  the,  x.  585. 
Virtuous — Proper  use  of  the  term  as  an  ap- 

pellatiye,  i.  216-217. 
Vie  ineriuB — Question,  whether  it  be  not 

actiye  resistance  created  by  elasticity! 

yiii.  129. 
Visible-signal   principle — In  the   manage- 
,   ment  of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  viii.  53. 


Visionary — Causes  of  employment  of  the 
expression  against  radicid  reform,  ilL  601. 

Visitation — A  barbarous  expression  when 
used  in  reference  to  punishment,  ix.  24. 

Visitation  system — The  adoption  of  in  the 
Chrestomathic  school,  yiii.  47-48. 

Visitatiye  or  Inspectiye  function  of  Minis- 
ters in  the  Constitutional  Code,  Ix.  257- 
260.    See  Ministers. 

of  Justice  Minister  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Code,  ix.  598-599.  See  Justice 
Minister. 

Visiters — Rules  for  admission  of,  to  legisla-. 
tiye  bodies,  ii.  326-327. 

—  of  prisons — Rotation  of,  and  other  bene- 
ficiary arrangements,  iv.  25. 

—  of  prisons — Reduction  of  trouble  to,  in 
the  Panopticon  system,  iy.  45-46. 

Visiters'  gallery  in  courts  of  justice,  ii.  34. 

Vital  statistics — Importance  of,  as  data  for 
remedial  measures  in  favour  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  yiii.  410-411. 

Uses  to  be  served  by  registers  of,  ix. 

627. 

Vitiation  of  contracts.  Proper  causes  of,  i. 
331-333. 

—  Rules  for  preventing  and  discovering, 
in  records,  vi.  74-75. 

Vituperation  of  public  functionaries — No 
punishment  for,  ii.  279. 

—  should  be  distinguished  from  defamation 
in  Libel  law,  viii.  510-511. 

—  employed  against  Reformers  to  protect 
abuses,  y.  96. 

Vituperative  Personalities — Fallacies  of,  ii. 
413-418.  Enumeration,  413-414.  De- 
sign— ^to  draw  attention  from  the  measure 
to  the  man,  414.  Irrelevance  and  incon- 
clnsiyeness,  ib.  Imputations  of  bad  de- 
sign, 414-415.  Of  bad  character,  415. 
Of  bad  motive,  415-416.  Of  inconsistency, 
416.  Of  suspicious  connexions,  ib.  Of 
having  the  same  denomination  as  men 
supposed  at  some  time  to  have  done  evil, 
416-417.  Causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
these  fallacies — ignorance,  imbecility,  and 
indolence,  417-418. 

Viva  voee  testimony.    See  Oral. 

Vivacity  of  a  conception,  as  distinct  from 
its  correctness,  vi.  251-252. 

Vocabulary — Technical.  Necessity  of  adapt- 
ing, to  the  progress  of  discovery,  iii. 
271. 

Voice,  in  the  Grammar  of  verbs,  analyzed, 
viii.  355. 

Void— Declarations  that  certain  acts  of  the 
Legislature  shall  be,  considered,  i.  154. 

—  Inapplicability  of  the  term  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Legislature,  u  288-289. 

—  Use  of  the  term,  to  characterize  laws 
altering  previous  laws,  ii.  403. 

Voiding  contracts  for  want  of  formalities,  vi. 

517-525.    See  Formalities. 
Voire  dire — Examination  on,  vii.  404, 
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Voltaire — Pernsal  of  tiie  works  of,  by  Beat- 
ham  when  a  hoj,  x.  1 1. 

—  his  White  Boll— Statements  as  to  trans- 
lation of,  X.  82-88. 

—  Memoirs  of— Correspondenoe  as  to,z.  138. 

—  noticed  or  quoted,  i.  148  n  *,  816,  562; 
u.  197,  218;  iv.  431;  ▼!.  253  n;  Tiii.  318; 
X.  448,  454. 

Voluntary  and  involnntary — ^Ambigui^  of 
the  words,  i.  40  nil. 

—  eridence  distinguished  frominyolontary, 
Ti.  218. 

—  prosecutors.  Provision  for,  in  the  Plan 
of  Judicial  Establishment  proposed  for 
France,  It.  385-887.   See  Proseoutors. 

Volunteer  Association — The  Irish.  Advan- 
tages of  democratic  ascendancy  iUostra- 
ted  in  the  history  of,  iii.  613-620. 

Volunteers,  or  radical  branch  of  the  Defen- 
siye  force — ProTisions  as  to,  in  Gonstitn- 
tional  Code,  ix.  343-348.  See  ]>efonsiye 
Force. 

Voracity,  ▼oradonsness,  &c. — ^Motires  of,  L 
197. 

Votes  in  Legislative  Assemblies — ^Publicity 
as  to,  ii.  314. 

Reasons  why  they  should  not  be 

taken  till  after  the  debate,  ii  342-346. 

Reasons  for  taking  them  simul- 
taneously, ii.  349-350. 

—  ^  —  Rules  as  to,  ii.  334. 

Method  of  taking,  in  the  Provin- 
cial Assemblies  of  Franoe,  censured,  ii. 
337-341. 

General  observations  on,  ii.  367. 

Open  and  secret,  considered,  ii. 

367-370.  Reasons  for  publicity  in  the 
genera]  case,  367-368.  Effect  of  the  in- 
fluence of  individuals  justificatiTe  of  se- 
crecy, 368*370. 

Summary,  and  Distinct,  consi- 
dered, ii.  368-372. 

Neuter,  proposed,  ii.  372. 

Votes  in  Parliament — Publication  of  the,  ii. 
316. 

Proposal   to   exclude  placemen 

from  the  privilege  of  giving,  iii.  490-495, 
541-542. 

Ready  means  of  taking,  iii.  545. 

Vote-making  certificate.  Form  of,  and  Pro- 
visions as  to,  in  Radical  Reform  Bill,  iii. 
564-565. 

Voter — form  of  attesting  his  qnalifioation 
as  a  reader,  iii.  565. 

Voters — Analysis  of  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on,  iii. 
476-482. 

—  Method  of  certiiying  and  registering, 
for  the  purposes  of  Radical  Reform  Bill, 
iiL  575  577. 

Voting— Secret — A  Plan  for,  iq>plieable  to 
a  board,  or  other  small  body,  ix.  274-275. 

Method  of,  in  terms  of  Radical  Re- 
form Bill,  iii.  577-579. 


Vothig— Freedom  of,  inclnding  seereey/a* 
an  element  of  reform,  iiL  453-454. 

—  at  Elections — ^Apparatus  for,  in  Radical 
Reform  BUI,  iii.  571-574. 

Voting— Secret,  at  Elections.    See  Ballot ; 

Secrecy  of  Sufihtge. 
Voucher— Nature  of  a,  ii.  182. 
Vouchers — Discussion  of^  in  account-taking 

judicatories,  ii.  182. 
Vows — Enforcement  of,  one  of  the  fonns  of 

priestcraft,  v.  222-223. 

—  or  Promissory  oaths — The  Abases  sup- 
ported through,  ii.  408-410. 

Vrillon — Pierre — a  foreign  merchant — 
Bentham's  aoquaintanoe  with,  x.  53. 

Vulgar  Errors— Relation  of  Fallacies  to,  IL 
380. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne's  notioed,  iL 

380  n. 


W 

Wager--4K>w  &r  the  law  should  interfere 
with,  when  it  gives  an  interest  in  orime, 
L  547-548. 

—  How  it  may  be  the  means  of  converting 
a  benefit  to  a  criminal  purpose,  ix.  19-20. 

—  shows  that  persuasion  admits  of  degree^ 
vi.223. 

—  might  be  made  the  means  of  vexationsly 
exposing  secrets,  were  there  no  restric- 
tion on  enforcement  of  evidence,  vii.  348. 

—  witness  not  excluded  by  laying,  on  tlM 
cause,  vii.  403-404. 

—  Fictitious,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
decision  on  point  of  fact,  vi.  5  n,  488. 

Wager  of  Law — nature  of  the  proceeding, 
vi.  286  ;  vii.  70,  549-551. 

Abolished,  vi.  381  note  3,  462  ; 

vii.70n+. 

Illustration  of  barbarous  opinions 

on  the  efficacy  of  an  oath,  v.  515-516. 

Wages  (of  service)— Nature  of,  ii.  233-234. 

— Perpetration  of  injury  for,  an  aggrava- 
tion, i.  165-168. 

—  Considerations  as  to  the  possibUity  of 
hoarding  out  of,  and  the  utility  of  savings' 
banks,  viii.  407-417. 

—  fixed  by  relation  of  oapital  to  nnmber 
of  labourers,  iii.  61. 

—  Inefficacy  of  attempts  to  fix  a  rate  of,  by 
law,  lit  66. 

—  The  fixing  of,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibit 
bition  on  employing  those  whose  labour  is 
not  worth  the  sum  fixed,  viU.  442. 

—  Beneficial  infiuenee  on,  of  a  central  sys- 
tem for  communication  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  viii.  399-400. 

—  Effects  of  machinery  on,  ilL  39, 67-68. 

—  Inadequacy  of  a  system  of  poor-relief  by 
supplementary  aUowanoe  to>  viii.  441- 
444.      Pitt*s    proposed   plan,   441-442. 
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Would  inolude  all  agrioultnnl  wagei, 
442.  Not  60  maleficent  as  fixation  of 
wages,  ib.  Bat  pats  the  idle  on  a  par 
with  the  indastrioas,  442-443.  Impos- 
sible to  act  on  distinctions  in  favonr  of 
meritorioas  efforts,  448.  Impossibility  of 
defining  a  fall  rate  of  wages,  443^44. 

Wagons  ascending  and  descending — Appli- 
cation to,  of  economy  of  the  soozoes  of 
motion,  yiiL  144. 

Waiting  boxes,  in  the  architectoral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Constitntional  Code,  ibr 
enabling  the  public  to  hare  audience  with 
ofilcials— Description  of,  ix.  328-329. 

Wakefield--Hi8  notice  ef  the  author,  iii. 
481  n. 

Walcheren  Expedition— The,  alluded  to,  y. 
164  n,  306. 

Waldegrave — Lord — Notice  of,  x.  116. 

WaldegraTe— The  Ladies— Notice  of,x.  1 1 6. 

Waldo — Mrs — A  visiter  of  the  Benthams, 
X.  14. 

Walee—New  South.  £1^  New  South  Wales. 

Walker — Peter — Communicates  Tote  of 
thanks  of  Householders  of  Westminster, 
X.  490. 

Wallace — James,  Attorney-general -^notice 
of,  X.  131. 

Walpole — Sir  Robert — unpopularity  of,  for 
keeping  the  peace,  ii.  555  n,  659. 

Walpole — Horace.  The  Political  expos- 
ures in  the  Memoirs  of,  alluded  to,  i.  240. 
.Want— Synonyms  to  the  word,  i.  208. 

War— MotiTes  leadmg  to,  i.  62. 

—  The  nsesand  just  principles  of,  ii.  638-639. 

—  The  Fine  Arts  opposed  to,  ii  264. 

—  Considered  as  Adjective  International 
law,  ii.  639. 

—  Enumeration  of  cautionary  means  of  pre- 
venting, ii.  640. 

—  Considered  in  respect  of  its  causes  and 
consequences,  ii.  644-646.  Mischief  on  a 
large  scale,  644.  Inducements  enume- 
rated, ib.  Absence  of  a  controlling  power 
over  nations,  ib.  Enumeration  of  prin- 
cipal occasions  of  War,  and  means  of  pre- 
vention, 644-646.  Wars  divided  into 
bond  fde  wars  of  passion,  and  wars  of 
ambition,  rapine,  &c.,  646.  Remedies,  ib. 
In  what  cases  the  recourse  to  hostilities 
justifiable,  ib.  Appointment  of  war-resi- 
dents as  a  palliative,  suggested,  646-646. 

—  The  greatest  crime  of  a  minister,  ii.  666. 

—  Means  of  avoidance  of,  in  a  Plan  fbr  a 
universal  and  perpetual  peace,  ii.  646-660. 

—  Facility  which  ministers  have  for  creat- 
ing without  being  punishable,  ii.  665-666. 

—  for  the  purpose  of  conquest.  Of  use  only  to 
despots — ^prejudicial  to  a  free  people,  ii. 
667. 

—  Popularity  of,  ii.  559. 

—  Effect  of  colonies  in  creating,  iL  647-648. 

—  Tendency  which  secrecy  in  negotiations 
has  to  promote^  ii.  654-660.    8ti  Secrecy. 


War  for  the  sake  of  trade— Absurdity  of, 

ii.  667-668. 
— "  Money  spent  on  luxuries  the  rawnree 

for,  iii.  37-88  and  n. 

—  Compensation  to  individuals  for  the  in- 
jaries  oecasioned  by,  iii.  44  n. 

—  Pressure  of  Taxation,  and  other  evils 
caused  by,  in  Britain,  iii.  100. 

—  Viewed  as  a  spodea  of  procedure,  iii. 
200-201. 

—  The  national  debt  a  preservative  against, 
iii.  611. 

—  a  matter  in  which  monarohs  have  not 
enmity,  but  rivalry,  their  people  being 
the  victims  in  the  game,  ix.  129-130. 

—  Infiuence  of,  in  preventing  nations  from 
establishing  good  systems  oi  government, 
ix.  68. 

—  Untenability  of  the  Quakers'  objection 
to,  X.  581. 

—  **  Honour,"  and  «  Gkry."  How  em- 
ployed in  discussions  as  to,  ii.  437 ;  iv.  489. 

—  an  instrument  of  corruption,  ix.  71. 

—  Sinister  interests  in  favour  of,  i.  547 ;  ii. 
139,  209,  666  ;  iii.  439, 611 ;  v.  280;  vi. 
41  n,  78  n,  496-497. 

—  Sinister  interest  created  in  favour  of,  by 
the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  ix.  21. 

—  The  American.  Effect  of,  on  the  value 
of  land,  iiL  9-10. 

—  Civil.  Difference  between  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  on  in  a  monarchy, 
and  in  a  democracy,  ix.  38. 

—  Civil,  The  occasioning,  among  the  i 
mischievous  of  offences,  vii;*116. 

—  Art  of.  Why  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  Chrestomathic  system  of  Education, 
viii.  43. 

—  Laws  of,  as  a  division  of  the  Interna- 
tional Code,  iii.  200-201. 

War  Loans — Advantage  of  the  project  of 
Annuity  notes  in  regard  to,  iii.  131-132. 

''War  in  Disguise"- reference  to  a  pamph- 
let so  named,  vi.  496-497. 

Wars— Causes  of,  in  the  bond  fide  offences 
of  sovereigns,  ii.  639-640. 

—  Uignst.  The  expense  o^  part  of  the 
proftiseness  incident  to  a  monarchy,  ix.  32. 

Warburton — Bishop,  elevating  reason  above 

authority,  ii.  391  n. 

noticed,  x.  66,  143,  412. 

Ward— Responsibility  of  Ouardian  for,  in 

regard  to  reparation  for  offences,  i.  386. 
Waxds — Principles  of  the  Guardisnship  of, 

i.  347-348. 

—  Conduct  of  Guardians  to,  in  litigation, 
to  be  under  inspection  of  Eleemosynary 
Advocate,  by  Constitutional  Code,  ix.  678- 
679. 

—  of  Chanee|ry — ^Practice  as  to,  animad- 
verted on,  iii.  386-387  n. 

Wardship— Nature  o^  i.  124-126. 

—  Offences  to  which  tiie  condition  of.  Is  ex- 
posed, i.  126-127. 
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Wanaing— Plan  of,  for  Pwioptieon  Peniten- 
tiary House,  iv.  96. 

• —  Method  cf  uniting  with  ventilation,  in  a 
Penitentiary,  iy.  110-118. 

Warnings  to  prevent  under  and  over  valua- 
ation  of  circumstantial  eyidence,  yii.  67. 

Warrant  of  arrestation — Conditions  neces- 
sary to  justify  the  issuing  of,  ii.  117. 

<— -  Criminal,  circumstances  in  which  grant- 
ed, Yi.  471. 

—  of  attorney,  in  effect  and  substance  a 
mere  contract,  yi.  480-481. 

<^  firom  Master  in  Chancery — Imposition  of 

fees  by  means  of,  vii.  217. 
Warrington— Visit  to,  by  Bentham  in  his 

youth,  z.  46. 
Warsaw— Bentham's  visit  to,  on  his  return 

fVom  Russia,  z.  180. 

—  Convict  system  in,  i.  439. 
Warwick-— Lord— Case  of,  vii.  435  n  •. 
Warwickshire — Address  to  the  Jurymen  of, 

in  the  King  against  Edmonds,  v.  250. 
Washington  made  a  citizen  of  France,  z. 
281. 

—  noticed,  iz.  361  n;  z.  108,  316. 
Waste — Detrimental  use  of  the  ezpression 

in  English  law,  v.  404. 

—  Ii\jurious — Specimen  of  a  section  as  to, 
in  the  Penal  Code,  iii.  175-176. 

—  of  public  money,  peculiar  to  limited 
monarchies,  iz.  28-29. 

—  Liberality  at  the  public  ezpense  is,  iz. 
267. 

Waste-book — an  incongruous  term  in  ac- 
count-keeping, substitutes  proposed,  v. 
385. 

Water  as  a  source  of  motion,  viii.  132-133. 

—  Means  of  supplying  the  Panopticon  Peni- 
tentiary with,  iv.  110. 

—  How  the  land  left  bare  by  the  retreat  of, 
to  be  appropriated,  i.  328. 

—  Authority  of  the  Health  Bfinister  as  to 
supply  of,  in  the  Constitutional  Code,  iz. 
444. 

Waterloo — Effects  of  the  battle  of,  on  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  iii.  436. 

Watkins— The  Rev.  Mr— notice  of,  z.  124. 

Watts — Isaac — Character  of  his  work  on 
Logic,  viii.  113. 

His  logic  characterized  as  old  women's 

logic,  z.  37. 

His  vague  notions  on  logical  division^ 

viiL  114-115. 

Illustration  from,  showing  that  he  did 

not  understand  the  nature  of  ezhaustive 
division,  viii.  108  n. 

Watts — Jh  Robert— Letter  to,  and  informa- 
tion from,  as  to  prices  of  domestic  articles, 
z,  377-378. 

Way — Suits  as  to  rights  of,  reckoned  as 
oomplez,  ii.  81. 

Weakness — Intellectual.  A  cause  of  mis- 
judgment,  &o.,  L  217-218. 

Wealth—The  pleasures  of,  i.  18. 


Wealth — Influenoe  of,  on  sensibility,  i.  25- 
26. 

—  Motive  correspondiqg  to  the  pleMoret 
of,  i.  50. 

—  Genera  of  offences  against,  i.  133-1 34  n. 
-^  pleasures  and  pains  of.  with  the  corre- 
spondent interest  and  motives,  i.  198. 

—  Love  of— Character  given  to  the  motive, 
i.  213-219. 

—  Motives  which  tend  to  the  increase  o^ 
1.304. 

—  Acquisition  of,  productive  of  more  hap- 
piness than  mere  possession,  i.  305. 

—  The  proportion  which  happiness  bears 
to  the  eztent  of  possessed,  considered,  i 
304-305. 

—  Proportion  between  the  happiness  by  the 
gain  of,  and  the  pain  by  the  loss,  i.  305- 
307. 

—  created  by  the  security  afforded  by  the 
laws,  i.  309. 

—  Sensibility  to  the  punishment  of  the 
moral  sanction,  as  affected  by,  i.  457. 

—  Costs  to  be  measured  by  the  eztent  of, 
u.  112-113. 

—  Ratio  of  felicity  to  the  amount  of^  ii. 
271-272. 

—  Influence  of  on  elections,  ii.  312. 

—  Sieyes'  doctrine  of  the  liberty  to  dispose 
of,  criticised,  ii.  532-533. 

—  The  causes  of,  iii.  36. 

—  Subjects  comprehended  under  the  term, 
iii.|37-38.  Articles  of  subsistence,  instru- 
ments of  defence,  and  instruments  of  en- 
joyment, ib.  A  modification  found  in  that 
one  of  the  heads,  to  which  it  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  conducive,  ib.  Opera- 
tion of  Ezchange  in  converting  one  to 
another,  ib.  Stock  of  enjoyment  presup- 
poses subsistence,  ib.  Degree  of  wealth 
as  degree  of  this  stock,  ib.  Means  of  de- 
fence as  the  amount  of  this  stock,  38. 
Luzury  a  concomitant  of  opulence,  ib. 

—  Sources  of  the  matter  of,  iii.  38. 

—  Method  of  increasing  the  matter  of,  iii. 
38-39.  Discovery  of  raw  material  or 
places  producing  it,  38.  Eztraotion,  38- 
39.  Considerations  as  to  labour,  ib. 
Effects  of  machinery,  ib. 

—  Circumstances  which  increase  or  de- 
crease the  quantity  of,  iii.  39-40. 

—  Labour  the  source  of,  iii.  45. 

—  Relation  of  money  to,  iii.  45  n  *. 

—  Means  of  augmenting  the  amount  of,  iii. 
66-72.  Augmenting  efficacy  of  labour, 
66-68.  Increasing  number  of  labourers, 
68.  More  advantageous  employment  of 
capital,  68-69.  Increasing  tiie  mass  of 
capital,  69-70.    Trade,  70-72. 

—  (Operation  of  a  sinking  ftmd  on  the  pro- 
duction of,  iii.  80-82. 

—  Reference  of  increase  of,  to  that  of  the 
currency,  iii.  141. 

—  Ezamination  of  the  relation  of  happiness 
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to,  in  connexion  with  the  amount  pos- 
sessed, parted  with,  or  gained,  iii.  228- 
230. 
Wealth— How  far  it  reduces  the  induce* 
ments  to  perseverance,  ir.  374-375. 

—  as  disprobatiTO  of  fi«uduleut  offences, 
TU.62. 

—  Universality  of  the  desire  for,  yii.  54. 

—  Existence  of  in  a  country,  dependent  on 
security  for  life  and  property,  viii.  597- 
598. 

—  The  amount  of  felicity  does  not  rise  with 
the  arithmetical  ratio  of,  iz.  15-17. 

—  Connexion  between  power  and,  ix.  48. 

—  Aptitude  for  politiotl  power  sinks  in- 
stead of  rising  with,  ix.  1 10- 1 1 3, 1 93, 292- 
293. 

Wealth — National  and  public — Offences 
against  the,  i.  101-103. 

Offences  against — Classification  of,  in 

Penal  Code,  iii.  170. 

• Efforts  ofindividuals  more  conducive 

to,  than  those  of  the  Legislature,  iii.  33-34. 

< Wherein  it  consists,  and  effect  of  the 

voluntary  operations  of  individuals  on  it, 
iiL  40-41. 

Impolicy  of  Government  attempting 

to  increase,  by  interference  with  trade,  iii. 
43-44. 

Manner  in  which  Grovemment  justi- 
fiable in  interfering  with  the  natural 
course  of,  iii.  4 1-42.  Facilities,  e.  g.y  cor- 
porations, &c.,  41.  Conversions  of  what 
would  be  used  as  enjoyment  to  subsis- 
tence or  defence,  41-42.  Navigation  act, 
and  bounties  on  fisheries,  examples,  42. 

Wealthy — Imperfect  incidence  of  a  pecu- 
niary punishment  on  the,  i.  167. 

Weapons— How  far  the  sale  of,  might  be 
regulated,  i.  560. 

—  Grounds  on  which  the  sale  of,  prohibi- 
ted, i.  332-333. 

Wearg— Sir  Clement,  noticed,  iv.  267. 
Wedderbum — Alexander,  Ea^l  of  Rosslyn 

— Opinion  of,  on  the  greatest-happiness 

principle,  i.  3  n,  245-246. 
His  opinion  on  the  greatest-happiness 

principle  accounted  for,  i.  246  ;  ii.  463  n. 

Author's  interview  with,  i.  246. 

Description  of,  and  account  of  his 

attack  on  Franklin  at  the  CouncU-board, 

X.  59-60. 
casually  noticed,  iv.  488;  vi.  390;  x. 

94,  295, 564. 
Wedgewood — Copying  machine  of,  vi.576  n. 
Weighing  of  evidence— Code  of  instructions 

as  to,  vi.  118-119, 151-175;  vu.  563-591. 

fSee  Cautionary  Instructions. 
Weight— Utility  of  establishing  standards 

of,  i.  555. 

—  of  circumstantial  evidence— Considera- 
tions as  to,  vii.  66-67. 

Weights— False.  Guardmg  the  people 
against,  i.  553. 


Weights  and  measures — Regulations  re- 
garding, as  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Code,  iii. 
177. 

Wellbeing— the  object  of  every  branch  of 
art,  and  the  subject  of  every  branch  of 
science,  vii.  82-83.    S4e  Eudacmonics. 

—  The  common  tie  between  art  and  art, 
which  Cicero  sought  for,  viii.  98-99  n. 

—  the  object  both  of  Logic  and  of  Ethics, 
viii.  222,  231-232. 

—  Relation  to,  as  a  bond  of  connexion  for 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viii.  241. 

Wellesley — The  Marquis.  Attempt  of,  to 
form  an  administration,  x.  468. 

Wellesley— The  Hon.  W.  L.  The  case  of, 
iii.  337  n,  387  n. 

Wellington— Duke  of.  Tendency  to  des- 
potism of  the  service?  of,  iii.  436. 

Letter  to,  urging  the  patronage 

orLaw  Reform — examples  of  brevity  and 
efficacy  alluded  to  in  the  Military  Code, 
xi.  9-12. 

Letters  to,  on  his  duel  with  Lord 

Winchelsea,  xi.  12-15. 

Casual  notices  of,  iv.  432;  v.  686, 

X.  484,  485 ;  xi.  28,  49. 

Welsh  circuits — Delays  in  the,  vii.  220- 
221. 

—  judges — The  emoluments  and  work  of, 
compared,  iv.  379  n  f. 

Werner — an  observer  and  inventive  metho- 

dizer,  viii.  76. 
West  India  slaves — Barbarous  punishment 

of,  i.  443-444. 
Western  Fisheries — Letter  to  Dr  Anderson 

on  his  projects  regarding  the,  x.  127- 

129. 
Westminster — Householders  of — Vote  of 

thanks  from,  to  Bentham,  x.  499. 

—  Election  in,  an  illustration  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  virtually  Universal  Suffrage, 
iii.  472-474  n. 

—  Plan  for  new  modelling  the  magistracy 
of,  X.  336-338. 

Westminster  school — Bentham's  experience 
of,  X.  27,  30. 

Fagging  system  at,  censured,  x.  34. 

Accommodation  and  expense  of,  viii. 

56. 

Westminster  Review — Article  in,  by  Bent- 
ham,  on  Humphrey's  Real  Property  Code, 
extracted,  V.  387-416. 

Note  by  Editor  of,  on  the  Commen- 
tary on  Mr  Humphrey's  Outline  of  a  Real 
Property  Code,  v.  388. 

Westmoreland — Earl  of,  (the  tenth)  men- 
tioned in  the  Panopticon  controversy,  xi. 
104. 

Mention  of,  v.  315. 

Wharton — Philip,  Duke  of,  noticed,  iv.  373. 

Wheatley — Mr — The  Political  economy  of, 
characterized,  x.  413. 

Wheaton— Henry— Notice  of,  xi.  36. 

Whetford— Case  of,  cited,  vii.  431. 
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WhigB— their  inTention  of  <*The  origmal 
oontncV  i.  242-243. 

—  Special  Jariee  introdnoed  by,  ii.  138. 

—  in  what  tliey  differ  from  the  Tories,  iL 
443. 

—  Their  motives  in  producing  the  Revola- 
tion,  ii.  447. 

—  Their  employment  of  the  expression, 
**  measures  not  men,"  ii.  470. 

—  Anticipation  of  the  tactic  of,  as  to  Par- 
liamentaiy  Reform,  iii.  486. 

—  Influencing  motives  of  the,  in  regard  to 
Reform,  iii  527. 

—  Characteristics  of  the,  iii  527. 

—  The — Examination  of  the  interests  and 
corresponding  motives  of,  in  respect  to 
Reform,  iii.  528  52d. 

—  The  opposition  of,  to  the  exdusioii  of 
placemen's  votes,  and  to  constancy  of  at- 
tendance in  Parliament,  iii.  531-532* 

—  Consideration  as  to  the  position  of,  and 
whether  they  may  be  driven  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  universal  interest,  iii.  535. 

—  Shape  that  the  arguments  of,  against  Re- 
form assume,  iii.  600. 

—  assault  the  Tories  with  ammunition 
borrowed  firom  the  Radicals,  iv.  423-424. 

—  The  nature  of  the  reforms  patronised  by, 
and  their  reasons  for  disliking  the  ballot, 
in  a  letter  to  O'Connell,  x.  598-599. 

—  Casual  allusiotts  to,  ii.  443,  562-563, 590 
n;  viii  469  >ix.  139;  x.  120,  187,  549, 
587;  xi.  61. 

Whig  Reform— Characteristic  of,  iii.  582  n. 
Whippers-in— Operations  of,  in  Parliament, 

iii.  501-502. 
Whipping  as  a  punishment,  i.  413,  414-415. 
Whishaw — James— Letter  ftt>m,on  reversals 

on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  x.  431. 

Allusion  to,  X.  533. 

Whishaw — John,  arbiter  on  the  compensa- 
tion to  Bentham  for  his  losses  by  the  Pan- 
opticon, xi  164. 
Whitbread— Samuel,  noticed,  v.  80. 
His  remarks  on  the  system  of  packing 

special  juries,  v.  157  n,  158  n,  160-162. 
Allusion  to,  as  a  supporter  of  Queen 

CaroUne,  x.  474. 
Opinions  of,on  Parliamentary  Reform, 

iii  450  n. 
White — ^Mr,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury — ^No- 

tice  of,  X.  51. 
White— Bilr— mention  of,  xi.  114, 138. 
White — Blanco— Correspondence  with,  on 

the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  the  afiSurs 

ofSpain,x.  456-457. 
White— Bin— A  visiter  of  the  Benthams, 

X.  14. 
White  Bull— Statement  as  to  translation  of 

the,  X.  82-83. 
White  Conduit  House— Bentham's  visit  to, 

when  a  boy,  x.  34-35. 
Whitehead— Paul— Editor  of  the  Life  of 

Constantia  Philips,  x.  35. 


Whitgifk^His  claim  of  inlUliliility  for  the 
Church,  T.  228. 

Whitmore — Commissioner— Non  attendance 
of,  V.  364-365. 

Why— Meaning  of  the  adverb,  vi  237  n  f. 

Wickham — Under  secretary — ^notice  of,  x. 
285. 

Widows — System  of  Paroddal  relief  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children — Dilli- 
enlties  in  the  way  of,  viii  444-446. 

—  Means  of  laying  up  provision  for,  among 
the  working  classes,  viii  409-417.  8ie 
Frugality  &nkB. 

—  Suggestions  for  boarding  the  ehildrea  of, 
in  Industry-houses,  viii  423. 

Wifb — Origin  of  husband's  autherity  over, 
i  121  n  t,  129. 

—  Oflbncee  which  may  affect  the  eondition 
of,i  131. 

—  Condition  of— Forfeiture  of  as  a  punish- 
ment, i  471-472. 

^  Responsibility  of  husband  for,  in  regard 
to  reparation  for  offlsnces,  i.  386. 

•^  Absence  of  remedy  by,  for  husband's 
cruelty,  ii  178. 

—  Examination  of,  on  alienating  land  with 
concurrence  of  her  husband,  vi  375. 

—  Evidence  of,  not  taken  in  proeecation  for 
bigamy,  vii  483  n. 

—  Influence  which  the  position  o^  in  rela- 
tion to  her  husband,  may  have  on  testi- 
mony, vii.  577-581. 

—  and  husband — the  exclusion  of  the  testi- 
mony of,  in  regard  to  each  other,  con- 
sidered, vii.  480-486.    8m  Husband. 

—  and  husband.  Principles  of  the  Civil 
Code  regarding,  i  349^358.  fi^  Marriage. 

Wigs — Formerly  a  sign  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks,  x.  15. 

Wilberforce — William — CIrcnmstaneee  un- 
der which  he  lost  his  seat  for  Yorkshire, 
iii.  480  n. 

Letter  fh>m  Bentham  to,  recommend- 
ing him  to  offer  himself  as  a  padfie  am- ' 
busador  to  France,  with  the  answer,  x. 
315-319. 

Letter  to,  on  the  Globe  Insurance 

Company,  x.  335. 

Letter  fh>m,  on  Bentham's  disappoint- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Panopticon,  and 
the  proposal  of  an  exposure  of  the  minis- 
terial conduct  as  to  it,  X.  391-395. 

His  support  of  Bentham's  views  as  to  i 

the  Panopticon,  xi  105-106.  I 

Letter8to,onthePanoptieMi,xill3- 1 

114, 118, 145-146.  I 

Letters  from,  on  the  Panopticon,  xi 

115-116,146-147.  ^ 

casually  noticed,  iii.  495;  v.  189;  x.| 

41,  281,  293»  385,  571  ;  xi.  125,  140,^ 
142. 

Wild — Causes  of  the  employment  of  the 
word,  to  charaoteriie  Radioal  Refbnn, 
iii.  601. 
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Wilkes — John — The  expulsion  of,  oonsideiv 
e<^  ill.  591  n  t* 

—  9,  Eames— Case  of,  eited,  v.  141  n. 

—  The  verdict  obtained  by,  im;ainst  Lord 
Hali&z,  alluded  to,  i.  394  n. 

—  Notices  of,  and  of  his  dispute  with  George 
III.,  X.  66-66. 

—  Outlawry  of,  noticed,  vii.  254  n. 

—  Charge  of  altering  the  record  in  the  case 
of,  Tii.  260. 

—  Casual  allusions  to,  iii.  468  n,  517;  y. 
299;  X.  121,  313. 

Wilkins- — Bishop.  His  Essay  towards  a 
real  character  and  a  philosophical  lan- 
guage— Character  of,  and  quotation  from, 
as  a  specimen  of  Technology,  viii.  150- 
155. 

Will — Motives  to  the,  distinguished  frt>m 
those  to  the  Understanding,  i.  208. 

«-  Indirect  means  of  preventing  the,  to 
commit  offences,  i.  538-561.  Problems 
enumerated,  538-539.  To  divert  it  from 
dangerous  desires  to  those  more  useful, 
539-54 1 .  Arrangements  for  desires  being 
satisfied  with  least  prejudice,  541-546. 
Avoid  Aimishing  encouragements  to 
crimes,  546-548.  To  augment  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  amount  of  tempta- 
tion, 548.  To  diminish  sensibility  with 
regurd  to  temptation,  548-549.  To 
strengthen  the  impression  of  punishment 
on  the  imagination,  549-550.  To  facili- 
tate the  dicwovery  of  offences  committed, 
550-556.  To  prevent,  by  giving  many 
individuals  an  interest  in  prevention,  556. 
To  facilitate  the  recognition,  &C.9  of  indi- 
viduals, 557.  Increasing  difficulties  of 
escape,  558.  Diminishing  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  procedure  and  punishment, 
558'559.  To  prohibit  accessory  offences 
for  prevention  of  their  principals,  559- 
561. 

—  Appropriate — Uses  of  consideration  of, 
as  distinguished  from  appropriate  power, 
iii.  293. 

—  A  logic  of  the,  a  desideratum,  v.  270. 

—  The  power  of,  over  opinion,  viL  108. 

—  Connexion  of,  with  mendacity  and  vera- 
city, vi.  248-249. 

—  The,  as  a  source  of  muscular  motion, 
viii.  184. 

—  Greneral — ^Fallacy  of  saying  that  the  Law 
is  the  expression  of,  ii.  507. 

—  Influence  of,  on  will,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  understaacting  on  understand- 
ing, ii.  439. 

—  Lifluence  of,  on  will,  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  jurjrmen,  v.  68. 

Will  and  shall — Inquiry  into  the  reciprocal 
use  of,  viii.  350-353.    8m  Verbs. 

Wills  (or  Testaments) — Equality  promot- 
able  by  legal  limitation  of  distributions 
in,  i.  312-313. 

—  Advantage  of  the  power  of  making. 
Vol.  XL 


as  supplementary  to  legislation,  i.  336- 
338. 
Wills— Grounds  of  nullity  of,  i.  338. 

—  Deathbed — Grounds  for  supporting,  i. 
338. 

—  Disability  to  make,  involved  in  excom- 
munication, 1.  515. 

—  to  be  allowed  latitude  in  regard  to 
solemnities,  i.  551. 

—  should  be  registered,  i.  552. 

—  Suits  as  to,  ranked  as  complex,  ii.  81. 

—  Distributive  seeking  suits  arising  out  of, 
ii.  86. 

—  Description  of  promulgation  paper  ap- 
plicable to,  vi.  67. 

—  comprisable  under  the  term  contract,  vi. 
62  n. 

—  Effect  of  nullification  of,  for  want  of  for- 
malities, vi.  65. 

—  Nature  of  the  documents  called,  vi.  66- 
67,  508. 

—  Last— the  sort  of  deed  to  which  an  act 
of  recognition  peculiarly  applies,  vi.  516 
nf. 

Wills— Formalities  of,  vi.  530-551 ;— 

their  utility,  vi.  530-532.  Points  of 

difference  from  other  deeds,  530-531. 
Reasons  why  there  should  be  no  disquali- 
fication to  make  will  on  death-bed,  531- 
232. 

— Mischiefs  of  peremptory  formalities 

in  the  case  of,  vi.  532-535.  Give  ikcilitiea 
to  force  and  fraud,  from  the  ease  with 
which  formalities  may  be  interfered  with, 

532.  Absurdity  of  one  sort  of  formality 
for  real,  another  for  personal  property, 

533.  Alteration  in  the  law,  533  n  *. 
Grenuine  wills  often  informal,  spurious 
ones  made  formal,  534.  Frustration  of 
fair  will  more  mischievous  than  giving 
effect  to  spurious,  534-535. 

Use  of  autography  in,  and  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  it,  vi.  535-537. 

attestation,  vi.  537-541.  Advan- 
tages of  autogr^hy — cases  in  which  it  is 
not  practicable,  rendering  recourse  to 
other  methods  necessary,  537-538.  Use 
of  two  witnesses  as  an  impediment  to 
forgery,  538-539.  Absurdity  of  exclud- 
ing evidence  of  witnesses  merely  perci- 
pient, 539-540.  How  far  it  should  be 
requisite  that  the  attestation  should  be 
simultaneous,  540-541. 

in  wills  of  necessity  as  distinguish- 
ed from  regular,  vi.  541-542.  Enumera- 
tion of  circumstances  which  may  explain 
absence  of  formalities,  ib. 

Aberrations  of  English  law  in  re- 
gard to,  and  examination  of  statute  of 
frauds,  vi.  542-543.  Comparison  with 
what  required  as  to  other  deeds,  542-543. 
Factitious  distinctions  between  real  and 
personal,  543-545.  Nullification  instead 
of  suspicion,  545.  Examination  of  the 
2B* 
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roles  as  to  nimcapatiTe,  546-547.  Wit- 
nesses excluded  on  score  of  interest,  547. 
Recoorse  to  the  removal  of  legatee's  in- 
terest, 548.  Opens  a  door  to  forgery, 
548-549.  Unapt  nomenclature,  delivery, 
publication,  execution,  549-551. 

Willes— Mr  Justice,  noticed,  i.  248;  v.  90 
n  ♦;  ix.  473. 

William  the  Conqueror,  noticed,  viL  196. 

William  II.  of  Engiand — Illustrations  of 
intentionaHty  from  the  death  of,  i  42, 
43-44. 

William  III. — Opinion  of  the  character  of, 
▼ii.  527. 

Act  of  Parliament  of,  against  treason, 

made  for  the  protection  of  the  traitors  of 
his  reign,  Tii.  527-528. 

casually  noticed,  ▼.  286  n;  viii.  557. 

William  IV.  Testimony  to  the  character 
of,  IT.  449-450. 

Williams-^. — ^Prosecution  of,  for  libel,  i. 
466  n. 

Williams — David,  made  dtiien  of  France, 
X.281. 

Wilmot— Sir  John  Eardley,  noticed,  x.  117, 
186. 

Wilson^Gewge— Letters  from,  x.  1 31, 135- 
136,  171, 212,  387. 

Account  of,  X.  133-134. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham  in  Russia 

— Public  news,  Eden's  defection.  Treaty 
with  France,  Ac,  Remarks  on  Paley's 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  and  its 
coincidence  with  Bentham's  unpublished 
work,  X.  163-164. 

Letter  from,  to  Bentham,  in  Russia 

— diflieulty  of  publishing  worics  while  the 
author  at  a  distance,  active  state  of  the 
nation,  progress  of  politieal  economy,poor- 
lawB,  customs'  consolidation,  grievances  of 
Dissenters,  Adam  Smith,  x.  172-174. 

Letter  from,  on  the  Introduction  to 

the  Penal  Code,  x.  194-195. 

Letter  from,  with  opinion  on  the  work 

on  Political  Tactics,  x.  199-200. 

Letter  from,  on  Gregory's  book  on 

Liberty  and  Neeessity,  and  Mirabeau's 
Letters  to  his  Commettaiis,  x.  215-216. 

Death  o^  x.  487. 

Letters  to,x.  89-96,98-110,  112-114, 

165-171,  174, 175-177,  200-201,  246-247, 
387. 

Notices  of,  i.  247  ;  x.  127,  186,  249, 

263,  287,  362,  429, 440 ;  xi.  81. 

Wilson-^udge,  of  Pennsylvania,  iv.  469. 

Wilson — Robert — Case  o^  cited,  vii.  55. 

Wilson— Sir  Robert,  noticed,  I  250. 

Winchelsea— Lord — Letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  his  duel  with,  xL  12-15. 

Wmdham— Sir  William  pnn.>~HiB  ail- 
ment against  Reform,  iL  453  n. 

noticed,  iL  582. 

Windsor^Blr — Otaission  of  cost  of  pipes  in 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  gas,  v.  422-423. 


Wine— Prohibition  of  by  Mahomet,  noiicedy 
i.  535. 

Wire— Mr— Mention  of,  xL  136. 

Wisdom — Character  of,  obtained  through 
fallacies  confidently  asserted,  ii.  480-481. 

Wisdom  of  our  aneestors^What  would  be 
the  effect  of  complete  obedience  to,  ii. 
392-393. 

The  follacy  of,  iL  398-401.  Sub- 
stitutes inexperience  to  experience,  398. 
Arises  from  a  conAision  as  to  ideas  of 

•  age,  398-399.  Reverence  for  the  dead, 
399.  Superstitions  in  high  fuarten  aa 
illustrations,  400.  True  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  our  ancestors,  401.  Causes  of 
propensity  to  be  influenced  by  the  isllacy, 
ib.    Legal  abuses,  ib. 

The  principle  of  irrevocable  laws 

an  instance  of,  iL  402. 

Maintenance  and  champerty,  an 

illustration  of,  ilL  19-20. 

Fallacy  of,  exemplified  in  adher- 
ence to  old  law  nomenclature,  iiL  273. 

founded  on,  against  the  ballot,  iii. 

548. 

Allusions  to  the  follacy  of,  L  230, 

323-324;  iL  442;  viL  90,  598;  x.  6». 

WitehcrafllH-iiart  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, ii.  400. 

—  Laws  as  to,  viL  101  n  *. 

—  Confessions  of,  cited  as  instances  of  foise 
confession,  viL  37. 

—  Hale's  condemning  for,  iL  400 ;  v.  493 ; 
viL  97. 

—  the  state  of  intellect  in  which  it  was  be- 
lieved, vii.  101. 

Witness — Importance  of  ttie  distinction  be- 
tween percipient  and  narrating,  ii.  26. 

—  In  wbst  cases  evidence  as  to  daracter 
0^  should  be  received,  ii.  61-62. 

—  Extraction  of  testimony  of,  when  parties 
distant  ft«m  each  other,  iL  101-102. 

—  Transmission  of  Process  to  Judicatory 
of,  for  examination  o^  iL  1 15-1 16. 

—  Effect  he  may  produce  by  misrepresen- 
tation to  party's  solicitor,  iii.  365  n,  421  n. 

—  Use  of  publicity  as  a  check  on  the  vera- 
city ot,  iv.  317. 

—  The  difference  between  a  narrating  and 
a  deposing  pseponnded  in  the  Pteo  of 
Judicial  Establishment  for  Famoe,  iv. 
396  n. 

—  Means  of  knowing  whether  his  deposi- 
tion coincides  witii  his  psevious  state- 
ments^  vi.  90« 

—  Vexation  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  attestation  of;  vi.  98,  95. 

—  Special  commission  to  examine,  vi.  96. 

—  The  theory,  that  one  must  not  disoredii 
his  own^  criticised,  iiL  365  n;  vL  117-118. 

—  Impossibility  of  making  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  species  and  species  of,  vL  1 73. 

—  Strength  of  persuasion  at,  (if  genuine,) 
will  measure  that  <rf judge,  vL  224. 
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WitneBS — Elementa  by  which  the  strength 
€f  persiusioii  of,  nifty  be  affected,  vi.  224. 

—  Applicationof  a  scale  of  persuasion  to, 
vi.  226. 

—  Difference  between  effect  of  distinct  and 
dnbioos  testimony  of,  vi.  227-228. 

—  How  conscious  of  differences  in  extent 
of  his  own  persuasion,  vi.  232-233. 

—  Mendacity,  Terity,  and  falsehood  in, 
respectively  defined,  vi.  249. 

—  Effect  of  refreshing  the  memory  of,  vi. 
262. 

—  and  party — False  distinction  created  be- 
tween, in  some  cases,  ii.  26 ;  vi.  281  n. 

—  Di£Blculty  of  extorting  truth  from)  when 
unwilling,  Ti.  344  n. 

—  Application  of  friendly  and  hostile  inter- 
rogation to,  Ti.  347-349. 

—  prevention  of  mendacity^erving  infor- 
mation to,  justifies  restriction  of  publicity, 
vi.  361-362. 

—  Questioned  for  purpose  of  discrediting 
him,  vL  400-406.  Sie  Discreditive  Inter- 
rogation. 

—  Means  for  his  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  minutes  of  his  evidence,  vi.  416-417. 

—  Presumption  of  English  law  that  he  will 
pexjure  himself  for  the  side  on  which  he 
is  oJled,  vi.  396. 

—  Crimes  that  may  have  a  tendency  to 
render  veracity  of,  questionable,  vii.  60-61. 

—  How  fkr  apparently  supernatural  facts 
to  be  believed  on  testimony  of,  vii.  106. 

—  Strength  of  impression  on,  depends  on 
state  of  mind  during  the  incident,  vii. 
139. 

—  How  far  vexation  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  testimony  is  ground  for  exclu- 
sion, vii.  347-360. 

—  Absence  of,  how  far  a  ground  for  delay, 
vii.  366-362. 

—  Absence  of  at  trial — Effect  of,  in  English 
practice,  vii.  361. 

—  Absent — writing  necessary  to  existence 
of  evidence  from,  vi.  328. 

—  Competency  and  credibility  of;  the 
iermB  discussed,  vi.  147. 

—  Credibility  and  incredibility  considered 
as  attributes  of,  vii.  77  n. 

—  Deposing  and  percipient  distinguished, 
vi.  16n,219;  vii.  130. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  of.  See  Exclu- 
sion. 

—  Extraction  of  evidence  from.  See  Ex- 
traction. 

—  Form  of  swearing  in  trial  by  jury,  vi. 
323. 

—  Form  of  swearing  in  Scotland,  vii.  423- 
424  n. 

—  Improbity  of  as  a  ground  of  untrust- 
worthiness,  vii.  686-691. 

—  Inconvenience,  trouble,  &c.  to — how  far 
a  suitable  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence.   See  Vexation. 


Witness — The  various  grounds  of  untrust- 
worthiness  in.    See  Untrustworthiness. 

—  Effect  of  an  interest  in  the  suit  on  the 
testimony  of,  vi^  681-684. 

—  Leading  a,  vi.  393.  See  Suggestive  In- 
terrogation. 

—  Makt  fide — impossible  to  keep  from 
mendacious  invention  from  the  moment  of 
his  expecting  to  be  called  on,  vi.  447. 

—  Publicity  a  means  of  keeping  to  the 
truth,  vi.  368. 

—  Quality  and  condition  of— effect  of  on 
probative  force,  vL  221. 

—  Reexamination  of,  vi.  461-468.  See 
Reexamination. 

—  Restoratives  to  oompetency  of,  vii.  433- 
440.    See  Restoratives. 

—  Rules  for  producing  evidence  for  or 
against  the  character  of,  vii.  60. 

—  Scientific — Attestation  of  handwriting 
by,  vii.  177. 

—  Situation  of  as  affecting  his  evidence,  vi. 
160-164. 

—  Veracious — natural  course  of  conduct  of, 
vi.  448. 

Witnesses — writs  for  bringing  into  eourt  in 
Principles  of  Procedure,  ii  64. 

—  The  means  of  comBinnscati<m  with,  enu- 
merated, ii.  79. 

—  Indifference  on  the  part  of,  no  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  in  case  of  parties, 
u.  102. 

—  Examination  of,  in  proposed  Dispatch 
Court,  iii.  416. 

—  The  obligation  of,  to  attend,  a  necessary 
duty  to  society,  however  important  to 
them  their  time,  i v.  821. 

—  Prevention  of  undue  influence  on  in  the 
method  of  their  remuneration,  iii.  421. 

—  Evidence  of  as  to  appropriation  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  works,  iv.  11. 

—  Means  of  curtailing  the  expense  occar 
sioned  by  the  production  of,  iv.  346. 

—  are  the  best  informers  and  prosecutors, 
iv.  394-396. 

—  Examination  of,  vi.  30-34.  See  Extrac- 
tion. 

—  Cross-examination  of.  See  Cross-exami- 
nation. 

—  brought  forward  to  prove  alibi — Propo- 
sal for  their  being  accompanied  by  testi- 
monies to  character,  vii.  113. 

—  Attesting,  to  deeds — Use  of,  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  act,  i.  661 ;  vi. 
616,  626-526. 

—  Attesting.  Infamy  of,  makes  their  hands 
proveable,  vii.  190. 

—  Attesting.  Absurdity  of  excluding 
merely  percipient,  vi.  639-640. 

—  Attesting,  to  wills,  vi.  637-641.  See 
WUls. 

—  Attesting — Use  of  two,  an  impediment 
to  perjury  by  rendering  an  accomplice 
necessary,  vi.  636. 
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Witneasefl — Non-attesting,  excluded  for  au- 
thentication of  writs,  yii.  190-192. 

—  Authentication  of  deeds  by,  rii.  176-177. 

—  Browbeating  of,  Yi.  3S8,  406-408. 

—  Retaliation  by,  to  browbeating,  yi.  408  n. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence — how  occasioned 
by  uncompensated  vexation  to,  vi.  95. 

—  Exclusion  by  limitation  put  on  the  num- 
ber of,  vii.  631-537.    See  Limitation. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  for  want  of  a  par- 
ticular number  of,  vii.  529-531.  See  Mul- 
tiplicity. 

—  not  allowed  to  bear  evidence  to  a  con- 
tract except  through  a  certain  written 
form,  vi.  70. 

—  Distinction  between  willing  and  unwill- 
ing, in  English  law,  considered,  vi.  162- 
163n. 

—  Number  of— -Effect  of,  on  probative  force, 
vi.  221. 

—  should  be  allowed  to  interrogate  parties 
and  witnesses  in  a  cause,  vi.  336,  339-341. 
Entitled  to  attend  to  their  own  collateral 
interest,  339.  To  defend  their  character, 
339-340.  Admission  should  be  committed 
to  discretion  of  judge,  340.  Objections 
on  ground  of  sinister  interest  answered, 
ib.    On  grounds  of  tutelary  interest,  34 1 . 

—  Partiality  of,  to  the  party  by  whom  they 
are  called,  vi.  346  n. 

—  How  far  their  affections  or  partialities 
can  be  calculated  upon,  vi.  346-347. 

—  That  they  might  enter  into  a  confederacy, 
employed  as  an  argument  against  publi- 
city, vi.  357-358. 

—  That  fear  of  displeasure  of  party  might 
operate  on  them,  used  as  an  argument 
against  publicity,  vi.  358. 

—  Seclusion  of— when  expedient !  vi.  362. 

—  How  far  it  is  justifiable  to  seclude,  to 
prevent  tampering,  vi.  450-451. 

—  Difficulty  of  their  conspiring  together 
increased  by  their  number,  vii.  74. 

—  Exclusion  of  parties  as,  vii.  226-233.  See 
Parties. 

—  Illustration  of  the  expense  that  may  be 
occasioned  by  producing,  vii.  356  n. 

—  Proposal  to  collect  their  names  and  de- 
signations by  an  anticipative  survey,  vii. 
370. 

—  List  of,  excluded  and  admitted  in  cor- 
responding cases  in  criminal  practice,  vii. 
405  n. 

-^  View  of  the  cases  in  which  certain  par- 
ties are  exempt  from  being  against  others, 
vii.  473-486. 

—  Two  sets  of,  bearing  contrary  testimony, 
exemplified,  vii.  521. 

—  Testimony  of,  should  be  judged  of  by 
weight,  not  number,  vii.  521. 

—  The  requisition  of  two,  by  Roman  and 
in  some  cases  English  law,  considered, 
vii.  525-531. 

—  Too  great  a  number  of,  an  evil,  vii.  531. 


Witnesses — Secrecy  of  examination  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  system,  vii.  540- 
542. 

—  Arrangements  for  accommodation  of,  in 
Justice  Chambers,  by  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ix.  539. 

Witt — De.  Appreciation  of  the  character 
of,  iu  553-554. 

Wolodomlrov — a  Russian  merchant — Ac- 
count of,  X.  160. 

Wolseley— Sir  Charles — Remarks  tending 
to  show  the  untenability  of  the  Indict- 
ment in  the  case  of,  v.  253-261. 

Woman — Position  of,  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, i.  352. 

—  Considerations  as  to  suitable  employ- 
ments for,  i.  543. 

—  The  instrument  of  military  rewards  in 
barbarous  countries,  ii.  197. 

—  Extension  of  the  suffirage  to,  considered, 
iii.  463,541,559,  567  n  ;  iv.  567-568. 

—  Opinion  that  they  diould  be  entitled  to 
exercise  the  constitutive,  but  not  other 
acts  of  government,  ix.  108-109. 

—  Suggestions  for  admission  of,  to  juries, 
ix.  566-567. 

Wooden  horse— The — a  punishment,  L  413. 

Woodfall— The  case  of,  cited,  v.  97  n. 

Woodward — The  publisher — a  connexion  of 
the  Bentham  family,  x.  3-4. 

Woolaston — His  theory  that  fklsehood  the 
only  crime,  i.  9  n. 

Wooler — Mr,  publishes  a  version  of  tlie 
Reform  Catechism,  x.  490. 

Woolwich — Method  of  appointing  to  com- 
missions at,  ix.  275  n  +. 

—  Reason  for  having  the  Panopticon  Peni- 
tentiary in  the  neighbourhood  of,  xi.  114- 
115. 

Word-of-command  principle — in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chrestomathic  school,  viiL 
53. 

Words— Advantage  to  nomenclature  from 
the  union  of,  i.  49  n  ^. 

—  Importance  of  questions  that  turn  on  the 
meaning  of,  i.  192. 

—  Rules  for  the  avoidance  of  obscurity, 
ambiguity,  and  debility  in,  viii.  313-316. 

—  Despotism  of,  through  popular  use,  iii  28. 

—  The  same,  to  be  used  for  the  same  ideas, 
iii.  209. 

—  Redundancy  of,  a  defect  in  la¥ra,iiL  247- 
248. 

—  Difficulty  of  separating,  from  real  enti- 
ties, vi.  237. 

—  employed  in  evidence — Importance  of 
certainty  as  to,  vi.  290. 

—  Questions  concerning  the  import  of,  con- 
founded with  facts,  in  reasonings  on  im- 
possibility, vii.  79-82. 

—  Coining  of,  defended,  ii.  383;  iii.  27 1-274 ; 
vii.  130. 

—  Purport  of— PrecariousnesB  of  testimony 
to,  vii.  136. 
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Words  are  to  Propositions,  what  letters  are 
to  words,  viii.  188. 

—  That  they  are  bat  the  arbitrary  signs  of 
things,  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  in  making  discoveries, 
Yiii.  238. 

—  as  the  signs  of  thought — the  subject  of 
exposition,  viii.  242-243. 

—  Interchange  of,  between  language  and 
language — its  adyantage,  Tiii.  319-320. 

—  Impossibility  of  freeing  entirely  from 
ambiguity,  and  illustration  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  defect  is  applied,  in  the  parti- 
cular case  of  the  word  Church,  yiii.  249- 
251. 

•>-  Single,  should  be  used  in  nomenclature, 
viii  65. 

—  Single — Propositions  inYolved  in,  when 
language  in  its  infancy,  viii.  322. 

—  divided  into  principal  and  accessory— or 
such  as  have  a  meaning  alone,  and  such 
as  have  meaning  only  when  along  with 
others,  viii.  324-325. 

—  Importance  of  having  them  set  down  as 
a  means  of  fixing  ideas,  x.  73. 

—  usefrd  not  only  as  communicating  ideas 
to  others,  but  as  fixing  them  to  the 
thinker  himself,  x.  74. 

Work — Useftil.  Employment  of  convicts  in, 
iv.  27-28. 

—  for  convicts — Arrangements  as  to,  under 
the  Panopticon  Plan,  iv.  41-53.  See  Pan- 
opticon. 

—  Adaptation  of,  to  Pauper  management, 
viii.  381-385.   See  Pauper  Management. 

Works — Public.  Principle  of  establishing, 
iii.  41  n. 

Method  of  Book-keeping  in  regard  to, 

for  the  preservation  of  economy,  ix.  237. 

proposed    for    the    employment    of 

pauper  manufacturers,  x.  85. 

Working— Compulsory,  as  a  punishment,  i. 
437-441. 

Working  Classes — The,  would  be  the  chief 
sufferers  by  a  general  partition,  iii.  608. 

Jealousy,  by  the  higher,  of  the  exten- 
sion of  instruction  to,  viii.  19-21. 

The  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with 

the  natural  sciences  to,  viii.  24. 

How  far  their  wages  and  position  ad- 
mit of  the  practice  of  fimgality,  with 
considerations  as  to  the  utility  of  Savings' 
Banks,  viii.  407-417. 

Workhouses — Application  of  the  Panopticon 
system  to,  iv.  37-248. 

Workhouses,  or  Industry-houses — system 
of,  viii.  371-439.  See  Pauper  Manage- 
ment. 

Workmen — Effect  of  machinery  on  the  posi- 
tion of,  iii.  39,  67-68. 

—  How  the  efficacy  of  the  labour  of,  aug- 
mented, iii.  67-68. 

—  Usefulness  of  Uie  Panopticon  plan  for 
superintending,  iv.  60. 


Workmen  and  Employers — Plan  for  a  gene- 
ral system  of  communication  between,  and 
its  anticipated  advantages,  viii.  398-400. 

—  and  Employers — Effect  of  the  reUtion- 
ship  between,  on  evidence,  vii.  575-576. 

—  often  sufferers  from  new  inventions,  viii. 
576. 

—  Foreign — Encouragement  to,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  by  individuals — 
not  by  Grovemment,  iiL  65-66. 

WoPonzoff-^Count,  x.  117,  295,  399. 
Worship — application  of  to  prison  disci- 
pline, iv.  18-19,  78-79. 

—  Providing  for  the  exercise  of,  in  prisons, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  convicts, 
iv.  23-24. 

—  Public.  Provisions  for  the  support  of,  i. 
316-317. 

Wounds — Military  smart-money  for — Expo- 
sition of  principles  applicable  to,  ix. 
377. 

Wrath — ^nature  of,  i.  53. 

Wright — Mr — an  acquaintance  of  Bentham, 
X.  361. 

Wright — Miss  Frances — Letter  of,  from 
Paris,  and  anecdotes  reported  by,  x.  526- 
527. 

casually  noticed,  viii.  515, 551  \  x.  583. 

Writ  at  commencement  of  a  suit — Vague- 
ness of,  V.  450. 

—  The,  in  a  common  law  suit,  characteriz- 
ed, ii.  170. 

Writs  against  person  and  property,  in  ju- 
dicial procedure,  ii.  116-117. 

—  Various  kinds  of,  necessary  for  judicial 
communication,  on  elicitation  of  defence, 
ii.  78-80. 

—  Securing  means  of  serving  and  commu- 
nicating, ii.  52-57. 

—  necessary  for  bringing  parties  into  court 
when  a  pursuer  is  constituted,  ii.  63-64. 

—  issued  in  continuance  of  a  suit,  ii.  89-90. 

—  Ancient  Parliamentary — Tenns  of,  with 
reference  to  the  Franchise,  iii.  459-460  n. 

—  to  judges  to  try  causes — Origin  of,  v.  446. 

—  distinguished  from  unpreappointed  evi- 
dence in  being  anterior,  and  nearer  in 
date  to  the  facts  they  testify,  vi.  68-69. 

—  Authentication  of,  vii.  176-180. 

—  Formalities  of.    See  Formalities. 
Writs  of  error— Sham — Profit  to  judges 

from,  V.  93-94  n. 

Sham,  as  a  source  of  delay,  &c.,  vii. 

214-216. 

and  appeals — their  operation  in  pro- 
ducing judicial  delays  examined,  v.  518- 
520. 

Writer  of  a  contract — Name  and  descrip- 
tion of,  should  be  embodied  in  it,  vi. 
525  n. 

Writing  described  as  an  application  of 
drawing,  viii.  29. 

—  The  art  of,  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  grammar,  and  therefore  writing  cor- 
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reetly  miut  haTe  preeeded  iipiiakiiig  cor- 
reeUy,  Tiii.  92  ■. 
Writing — Superiority  of,  OTor  speaking,  for 
political  pnipoeee,  iii.  466. 

—  not  80  safe  fiir  employment  of  pandox 
as  speeches,  ii.  465. 

—  The  necessity  of  putting  motions  in  po- 
litical assemUiet  in,  ii.  336. 

—  Its  Talne  as  an  assistant  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  ▼!.  285-286. 

—  as  a  security  for  the  trustworthiness  of 
testimony,  tL  25-26,  327-332.  Its  im- 
portant bearing  on  tiie  subject,  327-328. 
Distinctness,  328.  Use  for  porpose  of  re- 
collection, ib.  For  pennanence,  ib.  Ne- 
cessary to  existence  of  eridence  in  ease  of 
absent  witness,  ib.  Simple  eaxum  mfty 
proceed  without,  329.  But  unless  in  the 
general  caee  the  grounds  of  decision  were 
known,  judges  would  be  despots,  ib.  Re- 
gistration of  judicial  proceedings  pro- 
posed, 330.  Disadvantages  writing  is 
liable  to,  26.  Capable  of  abuse— increase 
of  irreleyant  matter,  time  for  mendacious 
inTentioo  and  information,  coUatesal  evils 
of  delay,  &«.,  331-332. 

—  in  what  contracts  it  ought  to  be  re- 
quired, Ti.  525. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  of  eontraets  not 
committed  to,  vi.  132-134.  See  Exclusion. 

—  Exclusion  of  evidence  by  prescribing  a 
particular  form  for,  vi.  132-134. 

—  nullification  of  informal  when  super- 
added to  formal,  vi.  134-135. 

—  Autograph — Advantages  of,  especially 
tar  wills,  vi.  535-537. 

—  Manifold  system  of,  described  and  com- 
pared with  the  other  attempts  made  to 
secure  accurate  duplicates,  v.  406  n,  432- 
435;  X.  578-581. 

Writings — Machines  for  multiplication  of, 
vL  576-577. 

—  Cases  in,  and  conditions  on  which  tran- 
scripts of,  may  be  received,  vii.  143-149. 
See  Transcripts. 

—  Private — Securities  against  the  seizure, 
injury,  or  inspection  of,  adapted  to  a  Ma- 
hommedan  state,  viii.  592. 

Written  Discourses— Exclusion  of,  in  de- 
bates in  Legislative  assemblies,  ii.  361- 
362. 

—  document.    See  Script. 

Written  evidenee  compared  with  unwritten, 
vi.  71. 

Precedence  of  over  unwritten,  vL  143- 

145. 

Compared   with  oral,  vi.  170-171. 

More  liable  to  evasion  than  oral,  vii.  29. 

Less  liable  to  incorrectness  of  expres- 
sion than  oral,  vL  254. 

Nature  of  authentication  with  regard 

to,  vii.  174-175. 

Modes  of  authentication  in  case  of, 

vii.  175-181. 


Written  evidenoe— Modes  of  deantimaticA- 

tion  in  case  of,  vii.  181-183. 
SubjectaoB  «(  to  the  docimastic  pro- 
cess, VL  172. 

Casually.    See  Casually  written. 

Criminative — effect  of  possession  of, 

considered,  viL  12-13. 

Ex-parte  preappointed,  vii.  126-127. 

Extrajudicially.    See  Extngudicially 

written. 
Official,  and  casually  written  evi- 
dence— ^modes  of  authentication  in  case 

of,  vii.  180-181.     . 
Supposed^  transmitted  throu^  oral, 

vi.  137-138. 
Supposed — Oral  evidence  transmitted 

through,  viL  1 38- 1 39. 
Supposed,  transmitted  through  vrrit- 

ten,  or  transoriptitious,  vii.  139-152. 
Written  pleadings  considered,  vii  270-279. 

See  Pleading. 
Written  instruments — Accumulation  of,  in 

suits,  complained  of  in  Petition  for  justice, 

as  a  device  of  the  Technical  system,  t. 

449-451,  509-510. 
Written  Pleadings — The  abundance  of,  in 

Processes  before  the  Court  of  Session  in 

Scotland,  v.  27-29. 
Superabundance  of  in  England,  iL 

175. 
Wrongfr-Not  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 

preappointed  evidence,  vi  508. 
Wyat's  Practical  Register,  quoted,  vi.  490. 
Wycombe— Lord — Letter   from  Bentham 

to,x.  196-197. 
Letter  from  Bentham  introducing  him 

to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  x.  217. 
Letter  from,  on  Russian  and  Turkish 

politics,  X.  219. 
Letter  ftt)m,  to  Bentham  in  1795.  TTie 

state  of  Italy— Neapolitan  Politics— the 

Danish  and   Russian  ambassadors— the 

Court^Lady  Hamilton,  &c.,  x.  309-312. 

Casual  notices  of,  x.  225, 235, 239, 264. 

Wymondham  Penitentiary — Practice  of,  in 

regard  to  solitary  confinement,  iv.  72-73. 

Windows  of,  iv.  96. 

Dietary  of,  censured,  iv.  154. 

Method  of  airing  in,  criticised,  iv. 

158  n. 
Wynford— Lord.    See  Best. 
Wynn — Mr  Williams— Letter  from  Sir  A. 

Johnston  to,  on  Jury-trial  in  Ceylon,  ii. 

185188. 
Wynne — Mr— Son-in-law  to  Dr  Parr,  no- 
ticed, X.  62. 
Wyse's  History  of  the  Catholic  Association 

— 0'Connell*s  account  of,  xL  21. 


Xenophon,   noticed  or  quoted,  i.  175,  .^21; 
X.  16. 
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Yards  for  the  airing  and  ezeroise  of  pri- 
soners under  the  Panopticon  plan^  iy.  98- 
105. 

Yeomen  and  Gentlemen — Distinction  be- 
tween, ii.  140-141. 

—  Proposal  to  mix  Gentlemen  with,  on 
common  juries,  for  the  increase  of  intellec- 
tual aptitude,  v.  164-165. 

Yewhurst — The  residence  of  Mr  Mackreth 
— Bentham's  risits  to,  x.  48-50. 

York-^Duke  of— Allusion  to  the  proceed- 
ings against,  in  House  of  Commons,  ri. 
43  n*. 

Dictum  by  Canning  at  proceedings 

against,  criticised,  ii.  429. 

and  the  Scheldt  Expedition  animad- 

yerted  on,  ix.  361-362  n;  x.  399. 

Inspection  by,  of  Sir  Samuel  Bent* 

ham's  Inyentions  and  the  Panopticon,  x. 
307. 

York  and  Lancaster^-Eifoct  of  wars  of,  on 
the  liberties  of  Parliament,  iii.  514. 

Yorkshire — Register  in,  an  example  of  pre- 
appointed transcriptitions  eyidenoe,  yi. 
508,  575  n. 

Young— Arthur— Aocount  of,  x.  285. 

Correspondence  with,  as  to  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  amount  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  Britain,  and  the  population, 
X.  302-303. 

Answers   of,  to  queries   regarding 

profit  of  agricultural  capital,  x.  373-374. 

His  Annals  of  AgriciUtnre— -Contri- 
butions to,  on  Poor-Laws  and  Pauper 
management,  yiii.  361-439. 


Young — Arthur,  noticed,  iii.  481  n ;  iv.  52, 

54,  120;  xi.  102. 
Young— Colonel— Letter  to,  x.  576-578. 
Letter  from,  on  India  affkirs — Ram- 

mohun  Roy,  Lord  William  Bentinck's 

goyemment,  &c.,  xi.  7-9. 

noticed,  x.  589-590;  xi.  2. 

Youth — Enfeeblement  of  the  mind  in,  by 

intercourse    with    uneducated    persons, 

yiii.  12. 
—  more  self-deyoted  than  age,  ix.  116. 


Zadobras  in  Russia— Bentham's  residence 

in,  X.  161-180. 
Zaleucus — Allusion  to  Laws  of,  L  459  n  ty 

467. 
Zeal— Nature  of,  i.  53. 

—  in  the  performance  of  official  duties — 
Means  of  producing,  ii.  236. 

—  eulogistically  applied  to  religious  perse- 
cution, ii.  438. 

Zinzendorf — Count,  noticed,  iy.  373. 
Zoology — defined  and  located  as  a  branch 

of  instruction  in  the  Chrestomathic  school, 

yiii.  28-29. 

—  Connexion  of  the  science  of,  with  the 
concerns  of  the  working  classes,  yiii.  24. 

Zoophygiantics — or  Physiology  applied  to 
the  inferior  animals — ^its  place  in  the 
Chrestomathic  system  of  Instruction,  yiii. 
36. 

Zooscopic  Embiosoopicfr— or  Zoology — Po- 
sition of,  in  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch  of 
Art  and  Science,  yiii.  87. 


THE  END. 


EDINBURGH : 

Printed  by  William  Tait,  Prinoe's  StvMt 
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